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FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1945 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  met  this  morning  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  2202, 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  bills  are  as  follows :) 

[H.  R.  2202,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945.” 


DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that— 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States ; 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment 
opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who 
do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

Co)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  in  order  to  (1)  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
(2)  foster  and  protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  as  the 
foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (3)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  American  people;  (4)  provide  adequate  employment  opportunities  for  re¬ 
turning  veterans ;  (5)  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our  national  resources  ; 
(6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations;  (7)  preserve  and  strengthen  competitive  private  enterprise,  particularly 
small  business  enterprise;  (8)  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security;  and 
(9)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among 
nations,  it  is  essential  that  continuing  full  employment  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States ; 

(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  achieving  continuing  full  employment,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  economic 
policies  and  programs  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible  levels 
of  employment  opportunities  through  private  and  other  non-Federal  investment 
and  expenditure; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved,  it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment ;  and 
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(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and 
detail  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate — 

(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including  the  self-employed  in 
industry  and  agriculture; 

(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national  product, 
at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  such  labor  force  (such  dollar  volume  being  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “full  employment  volume  of  production”)  ;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government  (not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or 
decreased  investment  or  expenditure  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  programs  set  forth  in  such  Budget). 

The  estimates  and  information  herein  called  for  shall  take  account  of  such 


foreign  investments  and  expenditure  for  exports  and  imports  as  affect  the 
volume  of  the  gross  national  product. 

(b)  The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in 
the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section, 
is  less  than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  re¬ 
quired  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  as  set  forth  in  the 
National  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  be  regarded  as  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget.  When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget 
for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget 
a  general  program  for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure,  particularly  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  in¬ 
creased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such 
deficiency  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  include  in 


such  Budget  such  recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to  such  program 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  program  may  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  current  and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with 
reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  se¬ 
curity,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

(c)  To  the  extent,  if  any  that  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  expected  to  result  from  actions  taken  under  the  program 
set  forth  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  the  President  shall 
transmit  a  general  program  for  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
by  private  business,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments  and  the  Federal 
Government,  up  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of 
production.  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 
and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Federal  investment  and  ex 
penditure.  Any  of  such  programs  calling  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  necessarv 
construction  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws,  except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  bv  some 
other  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorised 
by  other  provisions  of  law.  ™ 


(d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  ex 
penditure  for  any  fi-cal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Bndeot 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the  estimated 
aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure  a  full  em 
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ployment  volume  of  production,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  acccord- 
anee  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  set  forth 
in  such  Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationary  economic  disloca¬ 
tions,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  to 
the  level  required  lo  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  or  both. 

(e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  include  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  monopolistic 
practices  with  respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  other  monopolistic 
practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the 
President  may  deem  appropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set  forth  in  such  Budget. 

(g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  Congress  such  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  estimates,  information,  programs,  or  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the  National 
Budget. 

preparation  op  national  budget 

Seo.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  departments 
and  establishments. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments  such  preliminary  estimates  and  other  information  as  will  enable  them  to 
prepare  such  plans  and  programs  as  may  be  needed  during  the  ensuing  or  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  years  to  help  achieve  a  full  employment  volume  of  production. 

(e)  The  President  may  establish  such  advisory  boards  or  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  others,  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  on  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

joint  committee  on  the  national  budget 

Sec.  5  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget,  to  be  composed  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency,  E  lucation  and 
Labor,  and  Finance,  and  seven  additional  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency,  Labor,  and 
Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party 
representation  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  reflect  the  relative  membership  of 
the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act ;  and 

(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  National  Budget,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  such  National  Budget 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with 
legislation  relating  to  such  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

id)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  at  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  2">  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under 
authority  of  this  section. 
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(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  laid,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee  may  utilie  such  voluntary  anu 
uncompensated  services  as  it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

RATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly  all  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and 
anticipated  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  warrants  any  change 
in  the  volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable 
appropriation  Acts  and  other  statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expen¬ 
diture  may  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the  President 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring  continuing 
full  employment,  with  due  consideration  being  given  to  current  and  anticipated 
variations  in  savings  and  in  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  business, 
consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

AID  TO  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  The  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  National  Budget  as  it  may  request. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing— 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities  by  the 
Federal  Government ; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatsoever  in  determining 
the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower ; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  Appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  information,  the  publication 
of  which  might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such 
information. 


[S.  3S0,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

AN  ACT  To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  explov- 
ment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Full  Employment  Act  of  1945”. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  free 
competitive  private  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opnor 
tunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including 
self-employment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  or  the  professions  b 
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(e)  In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  opportunity  for  employment 
set  forth  above  and  in  order  to  (1)  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise 
and  the  investment  of  private  capital ;  (1!)  promote  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation;  (3)  foster  the  American  home  and  American  education  as  the 
foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people;  (5)  provide  adequate  employment  opportunities  for  return¬ 
ing  veterans;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  (7)  maintain  expanding  markets  for  agricultural  products 
and  assure  expanding  income  for  agricultural  enterprises;  (8)  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country;  (9)  encourage 
and  strengthen  competitive  small  business  enterprises;  (10)  strengthen  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security;  and  (11)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  with  the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  and  State  and  local  governments  and  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  to  assure  continuing  full  employment,  that  is,  the  existence  at 
all  times  of  suffi dent  employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work 
and  seeking  work. 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  cooperation  with  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  others,  develop  and  pursue 
a  consistent  and  carefully  planned  economic  program  with  respect  to,  but  not 
limited  to,  taxation  ;  banking,  credit,  and  currency ;  monopoly  and  monopolistic 
practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions;  foreign  trade  and  investment; 
agriculture;  education;  housing;  social  security;  natural  resources;  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  services,  works,  and  research ;  and  other  revenue,  investment, 
expenditure,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
program  shall,  among  other  things— 

(1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private  enterprises  to  provide,  through 
an  expanding  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  the  largest 
feasible  volume  of  employment  opportunities; 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and  local  governments,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions,  to  make  their  most  effective  con¬ 
tribution  to  assuring  continuing  full  employment; 

(3)  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  main¬ 
tain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement 
from  the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens ;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be 
attained,  provide,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  such 
volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  achieve  the  objective  of  continuing 
full  employment.  Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  or  whether  for  public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to 
business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well¬ 
being  and  to  stimulate  increased  employment  oportunities  by  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Any  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  calling  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  construction  work  liv  private  enterprises  under 
contract,  except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method 
is  necessary  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law;  and  all  such  work  shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
all  applicable  laws,  including  laws  relating  to  labor  standards:  Provided , 
That  any  program  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  nation  is  at  peace  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation  over  a  period  comprising  the  year 
in  question  and  a  reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter  designed  and 
calculated  to  prevent  during  that  period  any  net  increase  in  the  national 
debt  (other  than  debt  incurred  for  self-liquidating  projects  and  other  reim¬ 
bursable  expenditures),  without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

(e)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  herein 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  will  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs 
that  would  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  e- 
ferred  to  as  the  "National  Budget” ),  which  shall  set  forth —  .. 

(1)  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longer  period  as  the  r  resident 
may  deem  appropriate,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  needed  for  full  employment,  the  production  of  goods  and  sen  ices 
at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  needed 
for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and  services ; 

(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  number  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  not  taking  into 
account  the  effects  of  the  general  program  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3) 
hereof ;  and 

(3)  a  general  program,  pursuant  to  section  2,  for  assuring  continuing 
full  employment,  together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  program  shall  include  whatever 
measures  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  inflationary  or  deflationary 
dislocations  or  monopolistic  practices  from  interfering  with  the  assurance 
of  continuing  full  employment. 

(b)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  review  of  the  economic  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  preceding  year  and  a  report  on  its  effect 
upon  the  amount  of  the  national  income  and  upon  the  distribution  of  the  national 
income  among  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  others. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarterly  to  Congress  a  report  on  economic 
developments,  together  with  such  modifications  in  the  National  Budget  and 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(d)  When  the  National  Budget  and  the  quarterly  reports  thereon  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  oki  the 
National  Budget  hereinafter  established. 


PREPARATION  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shali  be  prepared  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation  with  heads  of  departments 
and  establishments. 

(b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
National  Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  establish  such  advisory  boards, 
committees,  or  commissions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 


Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget,  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  blouse  of  Representatives  The  party 
representation  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect 
the  relative  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 


(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  National  Budeet 
and  to  consult  with  the  President  with  respect  thereto  ■  6 

t0.,ma]ie  a  stu''J-  of  the  National  Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  bv 
the  President  m  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act ;  and  * 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  lesria 
ation  relating  to  the  National  Budget,  not  later  than  April  1  ofTach  vlar 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  con 
tammg  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the  National  Budeet 
(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orimnni  f,  ’ 

members  M^ttee  Sha11  “  chairman  and  a  chairman  from  among Ts 
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(<J)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  olr 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  sucli  hearings  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104, 
inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assist¬ 
ants  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 

interpretation 

Sec  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  directing  or  author¬ 
izing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities  by 
the  Federal  Government ; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatsoever  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower; 

(cl  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  September  28  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945. 

Attest : 

Leslie  L.  Biffle, 

Secretary. 


[H.  R.  4181,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  exploy- 
meut  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945." 


DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment  under  fair  labor  employment 
standards  and  practices,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  who 
have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  Dot  have  full-time  housekeeping  re¬ 
sponsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  in  order  to  (1)  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  ; 
(2)  foster  and  protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  as  the 
foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (3)  eliminate  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  against  any  person  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
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ancestry;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people;  (5)  provide 
adequate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  veterans;  (6)  contribute  to 
the  full  utilization  of  our  national  resources;  (7)  develop  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations ;  (8)  preserve  and  strengthen 
competitive  private  enterprise,  particularly  small  business  enterprise;  (9) 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security;  and  (10)  contribute  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations,  it  is  essential  that 
continuing  full  employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  be  maintained  in  the  United  States; 

(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  achieving  continuing  full  ^employment,  under  fair  labor  employment 
standards  and  practices,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and  programs 
as  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices  through  private 
and  other  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  under  fair  labor  employ¬ 
ment  standards  and  practices  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is  the  further 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices ;  and 

(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise  under  fair  labor 
employment  standards  and  practices. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  "National  Budget”),  which  shall ‘set  forth  in  summary 
and  detail,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President 
may  deem  appropriate — 

(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including  the  self-employed  in  industry 
and  agriculture ; 

(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 

enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  required  to  produce  that  volume  of  the  gross  national  product  and  services 
at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices  for  such 
labor  force  (such  dollar  volume  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “full  emnlov- 
ment  volume  of  production  and  services”) ;  and  "  ” 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expendi- 
ture  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  (not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or  decreased  in¬ 
let forth insuc*  BudS  ^  “ight  bC  eXpeCtWl  t0  reSUlt  from  the  Programs 

The  estimates  and  information  herein  called  for  shall  take  account  of  such 
expenditure  for  exports  and  imports  as  affect  the 
\olume  of  the  gross  national  product.  1  n 

(b)  The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  nmsnee 
tive  investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  orothei^-nn 
forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (31  o/ tips 

riwe°«  1S-  le?s,tban  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  exnendi 
ture  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  niT,llnci  ,  ,,,i  I  P 

set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with  KgS*  <  .  >  (TTh^ 
section,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  be  regarded1  !  .•  ,  tll,s 

in  the  National  Budget.  When  there  is  a  nro-necii™  !  l  .CtlXe  deficiency 
Budget  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period, PthePPresident  sh-IilVf  i.^^-ati0naJ 
Budget  a  general  program  for  encouraging  such  increased  non  Federal  SUC? 
ment  and  expenditure,  particularly  imwt™nt  nm  ,  “  Feaeral  invest- 

mote  increased  employment 

such  deficiency  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  The  President  shall  • 
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reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  freight  rates,  industrial  location  and  relocation,  rural  and  urban 
housing,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security, 
the  development  of  natural  resources,  including  power,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federa]  investment  and 
expenditure. 

(c)  To  tlie  extent,  if  any,  that  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  he  expected  to  result  from  actions  taken  under  the  program 
set  forth  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  production  and  services,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  transmit  a  general  program  for  such  Federal  investment  and  expend¬ 
iture  as  will  he  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  by  private  business,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  up  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  and  services.  Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to> 
the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Federal 
investment  and  expenditure.  Any  of  such  programs  which  call  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  necessary  construction  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts 
awarded  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  which  shall  insure  that  the  work 
will  be  done  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices,  except  where 
the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of 
special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

id)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure  a 
full  employment  volume  of  production  and  services,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shnlL  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationary 
economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  services,  or  both. 

(e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  include  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  monopolistic 
practices  with  respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  other  monopo¬ 
listic  practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the  volume  of  goods  by 
accepted  categories  produced  and  the  services  rendered  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  and 
on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  together  with  an 
evaluation  ot  the  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the 
programs  set  forth  in  such  Budget. 

(g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  Congress  such  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  estimates,  information,  programs,  or  hgislative  recommen¬ 
dations  as  lie  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the  National 
Budget. 

pkeparation  of  national  budget 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  in  tlie  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President, 
and  in  consultation  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  and  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget 
hereinafter  established  in  section  3  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof 
which  it  may  designate. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments  and  to  said  joint  committee  or  its  duly  authorized  subcommittee  such  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  and  other  information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such 
plans  and  programs  as  may  be  needed  during  the  ensuing  or  subsequent  fiscall 
jours  to  help  achieve  a  full  employment  volume  of  production  and  services. 

(c)  The  President  may  establish  such  advisory  boards  or  committees  composed 
of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  others,  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and 
consulting  on  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 


Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget,  to  be  composed  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency.  Education  and 
Labor-,  and  Finance,  and  seven  additional  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency.  Labor,  and 
Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  addition  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  tire  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  joint  committee  shall  reflect  the  relative  membership  of  the 
majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(bj  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act ;  and 

(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  Nutional  Budget,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for  the 

.  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation 
relating  to  such  National  Budget. 

(e)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee, 
and  shall  he  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

id)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in 
excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  tlie  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of 
this  section. 


(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  11)23,  as  amended  for 
comparable  duties.  The  joint  committee  may  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncom¬ 
pensated  services  as  it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments 

(f )  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 


RATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 


Six.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly  ail  Federal  investment  nnrl 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and 
anticipated  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  1 

in  the  volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  any  ge 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may  be  set  form  „  v 
appropriation  Acts  and  other  statutes,  the  rate  of ledera i  v^  J!!  abl le 
1  eriditure  may  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  winicr!.,  !,!  '  6  .!  I?  ex~ 
dent  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assfeOn^in^  Pr'-Si' 
continuing  full  employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standafds  *fUring 
frees  with  due  consideration  being  given  to  current  and  MtiS*  *“2  I)rac' 
savings  and  in  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  businels^ >n 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government.  ’  consumers>  State 


AID  TO  COMMITTEES 


Sec.  7  The  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall  attho,.0„,  4.  .■ 

committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  furnish  such  inint  .J “Muest  of  any 
aid  and  information  with  regard  to  the  National  Budget  as  R  may  request  The 
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President  and  the  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall  transmit  and 
deliver  copies  of  'all  communications,  information,  or  data  relating  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Budget  which  shall  pass  between  them  to  the  joint  committee 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilites  by  the 
Federal  Government ;  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  set  out  in  section  9 
hereof ; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatsoever  in  determining 
the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower ; 

( c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations ;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the 
National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act ; 

(ej  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  Information,  the  publication  of 
which  might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person '  supplying  such 
information. 

Sec.  9  The  Congress  declares  that — 

(a)  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  claims,  presently  being  made  in  the  United 
States,  that  consumer  goods  can  be  more  efficiently  produced  in  the  interest  of 
consumers  and  full  employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  mure  certainly  obtained  either  through  the  operation  of  industrial  plants  by 
workers'  imperatives,  or  by  Government  ownership  and  operation,  than  by  the 
accepted  American  method  of  private-employer  ownership  and  employee  workers  ; 

(hi  It  is  necessary,  in  studying  the  subject  of  full  employment  under  fair 
labor  employment  standards  and  practices  and  in  preparing  the  National  Budget 
that  the  effect  upon  such  full  employment  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  each  of 
said  forms  of  production  be  available  to  the  President,  his  department  heads  and 
assistants,  the  joint  committee,  the  Congress,  and  available  for  study  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States ; 

(c)  Therefore  the  President  is  authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  select,  between 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  and  the  time  fixed  in  this  Act  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  first  National  Budget  after  its  passage,  two  Government-owned 
war  plants;  (2)  to  withhold  the  same  from  sale  as  surplus  until  he  shall  here¬ 
after  be  directed  by  the  Congress  ns  to  the  disposition  lip  shall  make  of  them; 

(3)  to  direct  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to  negotiate  for  the 
sale  or  lease  of  one  of  said  plants  to  a  bona  fide  workers’  cooperative  which  shall 
agree  to  operate  the  same  and  to  transmit  the  terms  of  such  sale  or  lease 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  the  first  National  Budget,  so  that  ti  e  Congress 
may  approve  or  alter  the  terms  of  such  sale  or  lease  and  authorize  the  President 
or  said  department  or  agency  to  execute  the  same  or  reject  said  sale  or  lease ; 

(4)  to  direct  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  Government  operation  of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  producing  consumer 
goods  under  conditions  which  will  constitute  fair  competition  with  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  similar  goods  and  transmit  said  plan  to  the  Congress  together  with  the 
first  National  Budget  so  that  the  Congress  may  accept,  alter,  or  reject  said  plan. 

'  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  term  “fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices"  means  em¬ 
ployment  subject  and  pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  being 
the  Act  of  June  25,  1938  (ch.  676  and  the  Walsh-Heaiy  Act),  being  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1936  (ch.  881),  and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemental  thereto 
and  under  labor  practices  under  which  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  at  any  job  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  perform  by  reason  of  his  or  her 
skill  or  to  hold  by  reason  of  his  or  her  character  habits,  because  of  bis  or  her  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

SEPA RABIDITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  auy 
person  or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  such  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  there  will  appear  in  the  record 
at  this  point  the  message  of  the  President;  also  the  reports  from  the 
departments  on  the  bill. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  October  29,  1945. 

Hon.  John  McCormack, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Jchn:  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  rejiort  out  the  full-employment  legislation.  Such 
legislation  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  importance  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  people  in  every  State  of  the  Union  are  for  this  kind  of 
measure  and  are  looking  to  their  Congress  to  act. 

It  is  already  2%  months  since  Japan  surrendered.  Reconversion  of  our  plant 
to  peacetime  production  is  well  along.  The  future  is  rushing  toward  us. 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  transition  to  temporary  prosperity.  We  cannot 
repeat  the  mistakes  made  after  the  last  war.  This  time  we  must  build  on  a  more 
solid  foundation.  We  must  take  those  steps  now  that  will  move  us  with  firm 
purpose  toward  full  employment  and  keep  us  there. 

There  are  some  who  say,  “Let's  wait  and  see  what  happens.”  Such  a  course 
would  be  the  height  of  recklessness.  We  must  look  ahead.  If  we  wait  for  pro¬ 
tracted  mass  unemployment  to  come  niton  ns,  we  face  another  disaster.  To  no 
major  situation  has  it  been  more  applicable  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.” 

It  is  time  that  the  people  be  reassured  by  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
stands  for  full  employment,  full  production,  and  prosperity,  not  unemployment 
and  relief.  1  J 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  workers  and  hundreds  of  our  veterans  These 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  and  fought  to  defend  our  American  institutions 
expect  us  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  translate  their  victory  on  the  battlefield 
to  peacetime  jobs  with  security  and  opportunity. 

FuII-emp'ovment  legislation  has  the  firm  and  complete  support  of  rnv  admin- 
istratmn.  The  Senate  has  already  passed  such  legislation  and  I  am  sure  that 

possR>leSopportnnity  t0  p0Sltl0n  cIear  t0  tlle  An,e,'ican  people  at  the  first 

I  do  not  refer  to  any  specific  bill.  I  refer  to  the  general  purposes  and  nrin 
cip'es  of  full-employment  legislation.  purposes  and  pnn- 

If  this  legislation  could  be  reported  out  of  committee  so  that  it  could  he  passed 
hy  the  Congress  by  Thanksgiving,  it  would  give  that  dav  particu'ar significance 
for  millions  of  American  families  who  remember  only  too  well  the  dark  days  of 
^depression,  and  want  reassurance  that  we  shall  never  again  have  another 

Very  sincerely, 

_ _  Harry  Truman. 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

Hon.  Carter  IIanasco,  Washington  25,  March  29,  1945. 

n"%Ze  * 

concerted  efforts  of industry through  the 
the  Federal  Government.”  ’  b01’  fetate  and  local  governments,  and 

A  companion  bill,  8.  380,  was  introduced  in  trip  i 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  le“t!0n is stated  nfe  :}an«'ary  22,  1945. 
of  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  author'  of  H  !  wm  m  the  extension 
A':*  !.of  Congressional  Record  for  February  15  1945f-  **  b*  ’  printed  at  Page 
First.  It  would  offer  every  nos-sihiM  inrln^monV  *  ’• 
ate  at  a  high  level  of  activity.  to  Private  enterprise  to  oper- 

Second.  It  directs  the  President  to  propose  'annually  «  W!/i. 
ures  to  assist  private  business  in  offering  jobs  to  all.  y  Wld  vanety  of  meas- 
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“Third.  It  provides  for  estimating  the  number  of  jobs  this  activity  will  produce. 

“Fourth.  Lastly,  it  directs  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  embark 
upon  a  works  program  that  will  supply  whatever  jobs  remain  to  be  supplied  in 
order  to  assure  employment  opportunities  for  all  the  able  and  willing. 

“This  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  just  a  public-works  bill,  'the  essential 
difference  in  one  respect  is  that  this  works  program  will  be  carried  out  by  private 
industry  under  contract  with  the  Government.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
guaranty  itself  that  the  required  investment  to  maintain  this  full  employment 
will  always  be  forthcoming.” 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  “National  production  and  employment 
budget-’  setting  out  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force  of  the  Nation,  the  esti¬ 
mated  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required  to  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  estimated  volume  of  actual  investment  and  expenditure;  that  it'  it 
appears  necessary,  the  President  shall  set  forth  a  program  for  encouraging 
increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  in  order  to  provide  full  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  if  deemed  necessary  still  further  to  increase  the  total  investment 
and  expenditure,  the  President  shall  propose  a  program  for  increasing  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure.  It  is  provided  that  the  said  budget  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  establishments.  Provision  is 
made,  also,  for  the  establishment  of  a  “Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,” 
composed  of  15  Members  of  the  Senate  and  15  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  study  the  said  budget  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  with  its  recommendations  and  a  proposed  joint  resolution 
setting  forth  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  the  said  budget. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  : 

“Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

“(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities  by  the 
Federal  Government ; 

“(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatsoever  in  determining 
the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower; 

“(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations  ;  or 

“(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in 
the  National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

“(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  information,  the  publication  of 
which  might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such 
information." 

Although  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of  preventing  unemployment, 
the  matter  is  one  of  policy  primarily  for  consideration  of  the  Congress,  ami  is  not 
one  which  directly  relates  to  or  affects  my  official  duties.  Neither  does  the  bill, 
H.  R.  2-1)2,  contain  any  special  at  counting  provisions  affecting  the  activities  of 
this  Office.  Consequently,  I  have  no  recommendation  to  make  with  respect  to 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Linds  \y  C.  Waiirfn, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Department  op  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington  .-a,  June  15,  191/5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Committee  on  It  rpenditures  in  the  H  ret  tit  ire  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Manasco:  You  have  requested  the  opinion  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  advisability  of  enacting  II.  R.  22(12,  a  hill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  the  adoption 
of  economic  policies  which  will  maintain  a  volume  of  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  assure  the  opportunity  for  “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment”  to  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and 
who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities.  Such  economic  policies 
■2 
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would  be  directed  toward  securing  the  hugest  possible  proportion  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  volume  of  investment  and  expenditures  from  private  and  non-Federal 
sources,  and  toward  the  use  of  direct  investment  and  expenditure  b.v  the  Federal 
Government  to  supply  anticipated  deficiencies  from  other  sources,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  “contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  by  private  enterprise." 

The  initial  steps  toward  the  framing  of  policies  under  the  bill  would  be  taken 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  heads  of  Federal  agencies,  and  such  advisory  committees  as  he  considered 
necessary.  He  would  be  required  to  submit  to  C  ingress  a  national  production 
and  employment  budget  estimating,  tor  the  next  fiscal  year  or  longer  period,  the 
size  of  the  labor  force,  the  total  amount  of  investment  and  expenditure  from  all 
sources,  Federal  and  otherwise,  which  would  be  necessary  to  provide  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  labor  force,  and  the  total  expected  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  from  all  sources  except  investment  and  expenditure  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  programs  proposed  in  the  Budget. 

In  the  event  the  anticipated  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  fell  short  of 
the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  maintain  full  employment,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  propose  in  his  Budget  a  program,  including  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  such  legislation  as  he  might  consider  appropriate,  to  encourage  expan¬ 
sion  of  private  and  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  bring  the  total 
volume  to  the  requisite  level.  If  the  expansion  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  such  program  were  insufficient  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  the  President  would 
le  authorized  to  propose  programs  for  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
Wheie  such  programs  called  for  construction  work,  they  would  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  performance  of  such  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts 
awarded  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  unless  other  statutes  or  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  required  otherwise. 


In  the  event  of  an  excess  in  anticipated  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
over  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  full  employment,  the  President  wou’d  be 
directed  to  propose  a  program  to  prevent  inflation  or  to  redu-e  the  prospective 

volume  of  investment  so  as  to  eliminate  the  excess.  1 

.  further  general  requirements  applicable  to  the  national  budget  would  be  the 
inclusion  of  measures  to  prevent  interference  with  proposed  programs  by  ruonono- 
hstic  Practices  and  the  inclusion  of  an  estimate  of  distribution  of  the  national 
income  and  of  the  effect  thereon  of  the  proposed  programs.  The  President  would 
be  authorized  to  revise  or  supplement  any  aspect  of  the  Budget  from  time  to  time 
in  Ins  discretion.  He  would  further  he  directed  to  make  a  quarterly  review  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  ascertain  whether  anv  change  was 

expenditure,  ^d  » 

Si 3:  fUU  principled  S 


Foi  the  pu  pose  of  studying  and  making  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
National  Budget,  a  .punt  committee  of  Congress  would  be  ei-ented  tc  ™ 
consist  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Wcl  V°uId 
on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency  Education  nnri  “t, Senate  Committees 
of  the  corresponding  committees  of  the ’hoiis” r  Snd 

additional  members  of  the  majority  and  minority par  K "T 
joint  committee  would  have  the  necessary  powers  to  act  in  the  event  The 

to  summon  persons  and  papers,  to  make  expenditures  t0  aeq S  lV  S 
or  voluntary  personnel  and  to  call  on  Federal  d-m-  rtmentl 1  *  0t 

assistance  and  information.  It  would  be  remiirert1  ‘t aJ agencies  for 
later  than  March  1,  its  findings  and  recommendations  *  -to  Con§ress,  not 

Policy  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  tie ^guidance  of  the  rW,oh,tlnn  of 

consideration  of  legislation  relating  to  the  national  budget  engaged  in 

1  he  fiscal  section  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the  fet  shall  „nt,0 
to  call  for  or  require  Federal  ownership  or  operation  of  „„,,  rh  construed 
compulsory  measures  in  the  distribution  of  rnarmmvAr  n  Pro£uctive  facilities, 
procedures  relative  to  appropriations,  the  carrying  out  of  am-^nro81186  existinS 
ized  by  legislation  other  than  this  act,  or  disclosure  of trade  "0t  a’,t,10r- 

diSCl0SUle  0f  WhiCh  *  be  "oetbeeCSo°n  supplying 

and  within  the  ge^CTaMramewoi^of  a*  free^no^witt’th^  directly> 

unemployment.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  difficulties  fbM  has  chSe^zel  mod! 
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ern  industrial  society.  The  hazard  of  mass  unemployment  to  our  social  and 
economic  institutions  has  grown  greater  than  it  was  before  World  War  I,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increase  in  mechanization-mass  production.  It  is  also  more  clearly 
apparent  that  mass  unemployment  is  not  inevitable  but  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  imperfect  functioning  of  our  economic  institutions.  Thus  H.  R.  2202,  which 
proposes  “to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  undertakes  to  offer  constructive  support  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  economy. 

I.  EFFECT  OF  ASSUlvANl  F.  OF  CONTINUING  FUEL  EMPLOYMENT  UPON  THE  AMERICAN 
WORKERS  AN1>  THE  AMERICAN  PECP1J:  GENERALLY 

An  effective  program  to  maintain  full  employment  by  democratic  methods  in 
a  free  economy  would  do  more  than  any  other  type  of  policy  to  raise  the  average 
income  and  the  levels  of  living  over  tile  whole  Nation.  We  have  always  be¬ 
lieved,  and  our  wartime  experience  has  most  dramatically  demonstrated,  that 
the  tremendous  productive  capacity  of  our  country  is  sufficient  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  the  material  basis  for  a  good  life.  The  waste  of  a  part  of  this 
productive  capacity,  involving  the  dissipation  of  the  priceless  energies  and  .skills 
of  our  people  in  ttie  form  of  unemployment,  has  been  the  most  serious  source 
of  failure  to  achieve  this  goal  in  the  past  and  poses  the  most  serious  single 
threat  in  the  future. 

Wage  earners  would  be  only  one  of  the  groups  benefiting  from  such  a  program 
which  would  also  assure  farmers  and  businessmen  large  and  profitable  markets 
lor  the  commodities  they  sell. 

Full  employment  would  not,  of  course,  constitute  the  solution  to  all  our  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  The  national  income,  while  large,  would  not  necessarily  be 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  all  areas  of  poverty.  It  would  still  be 
necessary,  for  example,  to  broaden  and  liberalize  our  social  security  system  if  our 
citizens  were  to  be  provided  an  essential  minimum  of  protection  against  the 
financial  effects  of  interruption  in  normal  income  as  a  result  of  old  age,  loss  of 
the  breadwinner,  temporary  or  permanent  disability  through  illness  or  accident, 
and  even  “frictional”  unemployment,  which  many  people  would  experience  for 
brief  periods  even  under  conditions  of  full  employment.  Minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  legislation,  the  regulation  of  working  conditions,  and  the  legal 
protection  of  collective  bargaining  would  still  be  needed  to  prevent  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  employment.  If  high  levels  of  general  welfare  were  to 
be  attained,  it  would  be  important  also  that  considerable  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  extension  and  improvement  of  essential  public  services  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  housing,  social  services,  and  the  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  full  employment  and  its  assured  continuation 
would  make  it  far  easier  to  administer  programs  of  the  types  just  mentioned. 
There  would,  for  example,  be  fewer  situations  where  the  protection  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  would  be  indispensable  because  there  would  be  easier  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  migration  from  those  places  where  inadequate  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  makes  for  substandard  wages. 

This  would  be  still  more  true,  if,  as  is  widely  believed,  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  encouraged  the  further  extension  of  collective  bargaining.  If  this  result 
should  actually  occur,  then  a  larger  number  of  wage  earners  would  be  protected 
against  possible  exploitation,  and  wage  levels  would  more  faithfully  reflect  any 
increases  in  labor  productivity.  This  would  be  most  helpful  in  bringing  about 
the  high  levels  of  consumer  expenditure  necessary  for  full  employment. 

I  should  like,  in  this  connection,  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
assurance  of  continuing  full  employment.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  assurance  of 
employment  opportunity  and  of  sustained  economic  activity  and  income  would, 
in  itself,  have  particularly  beneficial  results.  If  full  employment  were  sustained 
over  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  this  feeling  of  assurance  would  develop  spon¬ 
taneously.  Many  of  the  same  benefits,  however,  might  he  attained  immediately 
if  the  full  employment  program  adopted  contained  an  explicit  commitment  or 
guaranty  that  full  employment  would  be  contiuousiy  maintained.  Moreover, 
in  the  absence  of  such  guaranty  the  task  of  actually  attaining  full  employment 
will  be  far  more  difficult. 

A  main  value  of  such  an  assurance  is  that  it  could  eliminate  basic  feelings 
of  insecurity  caused  by  pervasive  fears  of  unemployment  among  workers.  These 
feelings  are  a  major  source  of  worry  and  tension  and  a  positive  obstacle  to  the 
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attainment  of  the  primary  postwar  objectives  of  full  employment,  growing  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  output,  and  international  accord. 

Consider  first,  the  effects  of  uncertainty  of  employment  on  consumer  expendi- 
tures.  Just  as  businessmen  will  hesitate  to  make  investments  if  they  anticipate 
a  snoitage  of  markets,  so  also  will  workers  be  hesitant  to  draw  upon  their  w'a,r 
a  vines,  or  even  to  spend  liberally  out  of  their  current  incomes,  if  in  the  early 
postwar  period  they  face  an  imminent  danger  of  unemployment.  That  hesita¬ 
tion  may  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  worker  has  a  real  assurance  that,  although 
e  may  lose  the  particular  job  he  now  has,  there  will  always  be  enough  jobs  avail- 
P  pi0X!,de  emPloyment  opportunity  at  fair  wages  for  all  willing  and  capable 
inkers.  The  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  expenditure  bv  workers,  with  the 
associated  high  levels  of  farm  income  and  of  business  investment,  will  make  it 
ai  less  difficult  to  attain  full  employment  and  will  reduce  the  need  to  depend 
upon  special  compensatory  Government  programs. 

,  '?  aIso  certain  that  the  assurance  of  full  employment  would  allay  otherwise 
p  obable  group  conflicts  for  jobs.  While  certain  preferences  can  and  should  be 
gn  en  to  veterans,  for  example,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  protect  their  labor  stand- 
aros  wnen  they  face  the  competition  'of  millions  of  workers  who  have  been  dis- 
p  aced  trom  wartime  jobs  unless  those  who  have  been  displaced  can  find  other 
employment.  After  the  last  war  you  will  recall  also  the  race  riots  that  resulted 
?ait  5rom  scai'city  of  jobs  and  the  presence  of  migrant  workers  in 
ndustnal  centers.  Finally  we  must  be  concerned  that  prejudices  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  women  do  not  lead  to  discriminatory  discharges  of  women 
ubo  are  totally  dependent  upon  a  weekly  wage  for  their  support  and  fur  the 
support  of  dependents.  Many  of  the  problems  wUhwhfeh  pending  bdls  to  pre- 
®ll,t  discriminatory  huing  or  to  grant  certain  preferences  in  employment  seek 
to  deal  become  soluble  if  full  employment  is  assured.  1  3 

ihe  assurance  of  employment  opportunity  could  also  have  important  effects  in 
niproi  mg  the  productiveness  of  labor.  Resistance  to  the  introduction  of  techno 

repeated  assurance  of  Wade- unio^leaS  “thl^  wm'nJ  h*  thf  fl'equently 
tariffs,  merely  to  protect  existing  jobs  ff  other  wo?l-  Ts  av^Mnl1' r  “M**  hi?h 
may  be  adversely  affected  bv  anv  mrticin,-  o,v°  l  iS  'Vll  'li’ll‘  for  those  who 
given  the  assurance  that  there  win  always  be  ad]llstn,?nt  ot  tariff  rates.  Once 
will  feel  free  to  express  in  concrete  wavs  the^Y  sJvJ<!  16  American  People 
friendliness  and  helpfulness  to  other  neoiiles  It  ;  f  n  8  ?,atlV'ul  sentiment  of 
great  constructive  force  of  mutual  friendship  on  i  ^  'T"’..!1'0  bbemtlnu  of  this 
Im  improved  lDtern.tion.1  rotation, 

...  ~  BOLE  0,  ™.  „„„„„  „  ™  TO  O..B, 

of 

presumably  will  be.  performed  by  the  Department  of \f"'lctlons  that  are  now,  or 
the  Department  by  congressional  teflon ? or  may  be  assigned  to 

Conunission—- waudf^hfu-t^the'roie  o^reducing^ricGonnl^v  th?  Wai'  Empower 

hh  tLh  r’  f11,'  evPn  under  renditions  of  full  emplyment  J F  f!'°In  one  area  to 
hi  th  and  death  of  specific  job  opportunities  3  This  1.!'  look  fonvai'd  to  the 
bihty  for  unemployment  compensation  I  ha v/!l  S  y. 'V0,,Ifl  certify  eligi. 
that  Ihe  Employment  Service  should become  a~ain T^rt^  S?  °<her  fusions 
Labor  after  the  war.  ue  &Bain  a  Part  of  the  Department  of 
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2.  Functions  of  training  and  retraining  :  The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice 
Training  will  presumably  return  to  the  Dejiartment  of  Labor  from  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission.  I  would  also  suggest  that  there  should  be  coordination  of 
all  training  activities  within  the  Government,  preferably  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  This  coordination  would  be  similar  to  the  type  of  coordination  which 
lias  been  provided  for  the  immediate  future  by  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  tire  Administrator  of  Reemployment  and  Retraining. 

3.  Facilitating  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes:  The  function  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Conciliation  Service  is  important  at  all 
times.  Under  conditions  of  full  employment  it  will  be  especially  so,  for  at  such 
times  the  loss  of  production  through  a  stoppage  of  work  has  more  Important 
repercussions  than  does  a  stoppage  when  there  is  more  slack  at  other  points  in 
the  industrial  system. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  harmonious  industrial  relations  will  be  made 
easier  to  the  extent  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  face  demands  for  the  deflation 
of  wages.  Strikes  against  wage  reductions  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  de¬ 
pression  are  always  among  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  conditions  of  full  employment,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exercise  great  statesmanship  to  prevent  the  formulation  of  demands  that 
would  have  inflationary  consequences  if  granted.  The  ma.ior  task  of  those 
responsible  for  labor  relations  should  be  to  secure  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
increases  in  real  income  made  possible  by  technological  advances,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  such  premature  or  exaggerated  demands  as  would  result  in  price  increases. 

The  Department  should  be  in  a  position  to  oifer  advisory  services  to  prevent 
the  development  of  disputes  and  should  conduct  such  researches  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement  this  advisory  service.  The  Conciliation  Service  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  principal  instrument  to  assist  in  settling  disputes. 

Presumably  the  wartime  machinery  for  mediation  and  arbitration  will  be 
extensively  modified  after  the  war  is  over.  More  extensive  provision  for  medi¬ 
ation  than  existed  before  the  war  could  well  be  made  in  the  Department. 

4.  The  collection  of  statistical  information  on  employment. 

This  work  is  now  being  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
includes — 

(a)  Maintenance  of  statistical  pleasures  of  nnnagricultural;  employment, 
classified  by  industries,  by  States,  and  by  areas  within  States  for  use  in  admin¬ 
istrating  the  act ;  also  measures  of  hours  of  work  and  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings,  classified  by  industries  nationally,  and,  wherever  possible, 
by  States  and  by  areas  within  States. 

(61  Estimation  of  employment  that  would  be  created  by  various  amounts  of 
expenditure  for  various  purposes. 

The  monthly  survey  of  the  labor  force,  which  was  transferred  by  Executive 
order  from  the  WPA  to  the  Bureau  of  Census,  should  be  closely  integrated 
with  this  work. 

In  addition  to  having  definite  administrative  responsibilities,  the  Department, 
of  Labor  would  have  certain  advisory  functions.  These  arise  from  its  Organic 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  “to  foster,  promote,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  employment.” 

Because  of  this  broad  purpose,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  a  unique  in¬ 
terest  in  the  operation  of  the  national  budget.  It  should — 

(а)  Evaluate  changes  in  the  size  and  composition  of  the  labor  force,  for 
purposes  of  defining  the  employment  objective,  and  estimation  of  future  changes 
in  the  labor  force. 

(б)  Analyze  the  effects  on  employment  of  current  and  projected  Federal 
policies  that  “directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  investment 
and  expenditure,”  especially  policies  in  the  fields  of  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  social  security. 

(c)  Evaluate  various  forms  of  Federal  expenditure  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  wage  earners,  in  the  interests  of  avoiding 
wasteful  forms  of  expenditure  prejudicial  to  continued  implementation  of  the 
full  employment  program. 

In  performing  these  functions  the  Department  would  be' acting  as  an  adviser 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  who  would  be  responsible 
for  formulating  the  national  production  and  employment  budget,  and  would 
assist  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  at  its  request,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  functions  under  the  proposed  bill. 
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III.  department  of  labor  estimates  as  to  postwar  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  AS  a 
BASIS  FOB  ITS  PLANS  FOR  POSTWAR  ACTIVITY 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  making  its  present  plans,  is  not  assuming  any 
particular  postwar  level  of  gross  national  product,  national  income,  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  desirability  of  full  employment  is  recognized.  It  is  clear,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  heavy  unemployment  would  place  a  severe  strain  on  virtually  all 
Government  agencies  operating  in  the  Held  of  labor  and  labor  relations,  render¬ 
ing  the  successful  performance  of  their  functions  extremely  difficult.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  anticipated  that,  even  under  ideal  conditions  of  prosperity,  the 
activities  and  personnel  of  the  Labor  Department  will  require  expansion  in  the 
postwar  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  endeavored  to  determine  what  level  of 
postwar  national  employment  is  visualized  by  present  business  opinion  as 
shown  by  estimates  for  individual  companies  and  industries  in  the  various 
segments  of  our  economy.  The  Bureau  has  made  two  summaries  of  postwar 
employment  expectations.  One  summary  is  based  on  judgments  obtained  by 
Bureau  representatives  through  field  interviews  with  employers  in  various 
branches  of  industry  and  with  labor  leaders  who  through  long  experience  in 
contract  negotiations  have  become  intimately  familiar  with  their  particular 
industries.  The  second  summary  is  based  on  judgments  made  available  to 
the  Bureau  by  a  number  of  agencies.  Among  these  agencies  were  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  community  committees,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics. 

The  first  summary  of  postwar  employment  expectations  for  the  second  year 
after  the  defeat  of  all  Axis  Powers  totaled  48,284,000  civilian  jobs.  The  second 
summary  totaled  50,201,000  civilian  jobs  for  a  comparable  postwar  year. 

Underlying  the  first  estimate  were  the  following  assumptions:  (1)  Postwar 
stability  of  the  “general”  price  level.  (2)  A  workweek  in  each  industry  ap¬ 
proximately  equivalent  to  that  of  1939  or  1940.  (3)  No  abnormal  program  of 

public  ''''I'ks  to  create  jobs.  (4)  War  with  Japan  to  last  a  year  longer  than  the 
war  with  Germany.  (5)  Export  trade  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  value 
ot  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  as  in  1939.  Underlying  the  second  sum¬ 
mary  were  assumptions  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  above,  hut  in  place  of  (5)  was 
an  assumption  of  more  foreign  loans  than  in  1939  and  a  larger  proportion  of 

16 -  - 'rl  !  Rn°dS  pl?d,uce5  ln  the  Umted  States  going  into  export  trade  than 
in  !.».>.».  In  th->  one  study  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investigators  insisted 
on  the  assumption  of  merely  a  normal  export  trade  with  no  special  assistance 
This  resulted  in  a  lower  estimate  of  employment  in  the  heavy  goods  manufactur- 
itTv-ffndUStrieS-  than  msin.esslllen  ,<?ft  to  Ibeir  own  hunches  are  inclined  to  make 
^,fferenc?Yn  assarul,tl0n  (5)  accounted,  however,  for  less  than  half  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  estimates.)  Businessmen  do  not  know  what  devices 
will  be  used  to  finance  export  trade  but  they  see  the  need  for  reconstructfon 
abroad  and  think  that  more  than  normal  exports  will  he  made  1  econsmictlOQ 
Present  expectations  of  employers  will  change  as  conditions  change  With 
ItZlotT  CXPeCtati0nS  the  S"mmaries  ref«red  to  suggest  two  co^clulns 

1.  Employers  are  thinking  ahead;  many  of  them  have  firm  intention* 

to  commit  large  amounts  of  capital  to  fixed  postwar  investments-  tZ  Z 
ployers  are  so  pessimistic  as  to  think  that  postwar  m T 

low  as  or  lower  than  the  prewar  level.  P  employment  will  be  as 

2.  There  is  little  evidence,  however,  that  businessman’* 

plans  add  up  to  full  employment.  s  present  postwar 

Emnlovment  and  corresponding  gross  national  nmrlnnt  «„,i  ,  - 

for  1930,  1040,  1941,  1942,  1943,  and  1944  were  a"  follow^"  natl0nal  lnC°me 


Employment  (annual  average,  in  millions): 

Civilian . . ; . . . 

Armed  forces _ _ _  ’ 

Gross  national  product  (billions  of  dollars) 
National  income  (billions  of  dollars) 


1930 


4.1 

.3 

88.2 

68.9 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

46.3 
.6 
97. 1 
77.6 

49.1 
1.6 
119.6 
96  9 

52  1 

3  9 
152  1 
121.6 

52  4 

9  0 
186.  5 
147.9 

51.8 

11.4 

1  198.  7 

1  160.  7 

i  Preliminary. 
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Assuming  present  prices,  a  gross  national  product  corresponding  to  a  50,000,000 
level  of  postwar  civilian  employment,  with  say  2.5  million  in  the  armed  forces, 
would  amount  to  about  $160,000,000,000.  The  corresponding  national  income 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $130,000,000,000  or  $135,000,000,000.  With  the 
same  armed  forces  and  au  additional  7  or  8  million  persons  employed  in  civilian 
pursuits,  gross  national  product,  and  national  income  could  be  expected  in  a 
few  years  to  reach  or  surpass  1944  levels. 

IV.  SPECIFIC  CRITICISMS  AND  PROPOSALS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  PROVISIONS  OF  H.  R.  2202 

The  machinery  suggested  for  formulating  the  program  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate.  The  task  of  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  one  that  calls  for  joint  and  harmonious  action  by  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches.  It  also  is  evident  that  any  bill  to  assure  full  employment  would 
be  inadequate  if  it  did  not  make  provision  for  the  ultimate  use  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  other  measures  failing. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  make  certain  specific  suggestions  concerning  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  through  the  enactment  of  II.  R.  2292  to  create  an  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  in  which  there  may  be  full  employment  coupled  with  free¬ 
dom  of  action  for  businessmen  and  workers  and  free  choice  by  consumers.  The 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  intended  to  be  used  only  at  a  few  strate¬ 
gically  important  points  and  is  not  intended  to  be  used  to  regulate  economic  activ¬ 
ity  in  detail. 

There  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  the  creation  of  em¬ 
ployment  as  such  and  not  enough  emphasis  upon  the  creation  of  demand  for 
useful  goods  and  services,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  productive  employment. 
This  is  especially  important  in  this  country  where  our  experience  teaches  ns 
that  not  all  made  work  is  useful  work.  I  think  we  must  assume  that  people  in 
the  United  States  want  all  paid  employment  to  result  in  useful  products  and  that 
they  do  not  want  useless  or  nearly  useless  public  employment  when  people  lack 
food  and  clothing.  There  has  always  been,  therefore,  a  stubborn  reluctance  to 
endorse  public  works  expenditures  without  limitation. 

FI.  R.  2202  visualizes  the  use  of  many  devices  to  achieve  its  objective.  There 
is  no  implication  that  it  may  require  unlimited  Federal  expenditures  for  public 
works  that  are  restricted  to  fields  that  will  not  compete  with  private  enterprise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  declaration  of  policy  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  on  this  point.  It  might  clarify  this  matter  if  section  2  (b)  of  the  declar¬ 
ation  were  changed  ‘‘to  assure  the  existence  of  a  suffi  lent  volume  of  demand 
for  useful  goods  and  services,  at  reasonable  levels  of  costs  and  prices,  to  enable 
all  Americans  *  *  *  to  experience  the  opportunity  of  useful  *  *  *  em¬ 

ployment,”  rather  than  “the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  op¬ 
portunities.” 

While  effective  demands  will  call  forth  production  and  production  is  possible 
only  if  men  and  women  work,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  specific  assurance 
of  jobs,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  equally  desirabl°  to  give  specific 
assurance  that  the  jobs  will  be  associated  with  useful  work.  While  it  is  usually 
clear  that,  if  demand  can  be  kept  up.  useful  work  will  result,  it  is  not  always  so 
clear  that,  if  jobs  are  created,  they  will  always  be  useful. 

My  criticism  of  section  2  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  is  more  substantial.  These  para¬ 
graphs  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  core  of  the  entire  bill.  I  believe  that  a 
maximum  of  reassurance  should  be  given  by  the  language  of  the  bill  itself.  The 
opening  words  of  section  2  (d),  however,  promise  so  much  that  their  import 
may  be  lost  when  read  in  conjunction  with  section  2  (e).  Section  2  ( d)  reads : 
“In  order  to  assist  industry  *  *  *  in  achieving  continuing  full  employment.” 
It  would  be  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  say,  “In  order  to  encourage  the  highest 
feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunity  in  private  enterprise.” 

Such  a  change  of  words  would  make  a  limited  change  in  the  meaning  but  would 
seem  to  me  to  give  stronger  affirmation  to  the  congressional  intent  than  the 
formulation  of  an  objective  that  may  not  be  attainable. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  neither  section  2  (d)  nor  2  (e)  deals  ex¬ 
plicitly  enough  with  the  means  to  be  used  to  achieve  full  employment.  In  order 
to  correct  possible  misinterpretations  of  how  the  bill  might  be  administered,  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  three  matters  that  are  not  covered  id 
section  2  (d).  These  are: 
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(а)  Explicit  recognition  of  the  intent  to  use  “Federal  investment  and  expel  - 
ture  (which  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  public  works)  as  a  final  device  for  ha  - 
ancing  out  a  full  unployment  economy.  In  particular,  there  should  be  recog¬ 
nition  that  Federal  intervention  in  the  form  of  the  maintenance  of  consumer 
demands  through  the  remission  of  taxes  or  other  appropriate  means  will  be  a 
possible  way  of  supporting  private  enterprise  markets. 

(б)  Direct  expression  of  congressional  intent  with  reference  to  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  Government  Budget.  It  would  be  well  after  referring  to  en¬ 
couraging  employment  opportunity  in  private  enterprise,  to  include  some  such 
clause  as — “while  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  necessity  for  deficits  in  the 


Federal  Budget.” 

(c)  In  later  sections  of  the  bill  provision  is  made  for  the  contingency  of  in¬ 
flation.  There  may  be  times  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  drastic  measures 
to  prevent  inflation  and  they  should  be  recognized  in  the  statement  of  policy. 

The  modifications  of  the  declaration  of  policy  that  I  have  suggested,  when 
explicitly  recognized,  also  suggest  certain  modifications  of  procedure.  I  believe 
that  reliance  on  public  works  expenditures  should  not  be  as  great  as  the  language 
of  the  bill  may  suggest.  If  the  amounts  of  expenditure  needed  in  any  one  year 
were  large,  it  would  be  far  more  sensible  to  remit  taxes  that  reduce  individual- 
consumer  buying  power  than  to  continue  to  col.eet  as  much  as  were  collected  in 
the  past  and  then  to  continue  to  spend  more  than  had  been  originally  planned 
for  public  works. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  a  perpetually  unbalanced  Budget 
is  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  full  employment.  There  should  he  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  using  the  Federal  Budget  over  short  periods  of  time  as  a 
stabilizing  device  to  prevent  at  one  time  deflation  and,  at  another,  inflation; 
and  a  Budget  in  perpetual  deficit.  Our  aim  should  be  to  avoid  the  need  for 
deficits  by  taking  appropriate  long-run  measures. 

In  line  with  these  comments,  I  would  suggest  rewording  paragraphs  (d), 
(e),  and  (f)  of  section  2,  as  follows: 

“In  order  to  encourage  the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunity 
in  private  enterprise  while  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  necessity  for  deficits 
in  the  Federal  Budget  and  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  inflation,  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  full  employment  is  to  be  achieved,  is— 

“(1)  To  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  such  measures  for  promotion  of  private 
employment  as  do  not  involve  Federal  expenditures  or  tax  reductions  other  than 
those  Federal  expenditures  or  tax  reductions  which  have  been  independently 
approved  without  reference  to  the  current  employment  situation. 

“(2)  To  provide  assurance  that  in  case  additional  Federal  expenditures  or 
tax  reductions  are  required  to  supplement  total  demand  in  order  to  maintain 
full  employment,  maximum  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  expenditures  or  tax 
reductions  that  will  enlarge  the  general  private  demand  for  goods  and  services 
produced  by  private  enterprise,  so  that  the  need  for  supplementary  public  works 
and  for  subsidies  to  particular  industries,  will  be  minimized. 

“(3)  If  necessary  for  full  employment  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  to 
private  employment  afforded  by  the  foregoing  measures,  to  provide  supple¬ 
mentary  employment  on  Federal  or  on  Federai-aided  public  works  including 
nonconstruction  projects.  & 


“14)  To  provide  assurance  that  additional  Federal  taxes,  or  other  measures 
to  hold  down  the  total  demand  for  goods  and  services,  will  be  applied  if  necessary 
to  prevent  excessive  demand  and  price  inflation.” 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  submission 
or  rms  roporc. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Frances  Perkins. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Washington  25,  D.  0,  Anri!  n  Vo/s 
Hon.  Carter  Manasco,  1  ’’  !>■ 

United  states  House  of  Representatives, 

My  De\r  Mr.  M'-nasco:  Senator  Wagner  requested  my  comments  on  several 
questions  which  he  raised  in  connection  with  S.  380,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  com 
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petitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  that  corresponds 
to  H.  R.  2202,  on  which  you  asked  my  views  in  your  letter  of  March  20,  1945. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  Senator  Wagner  which  I  hope  will 
serve  your  purpose. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  D.  Smith, 

Director. 


(Enclosure.) 


Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

United  States  Senate. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  lt,  19Jf5. 


My  Dear  Senator  Wagner  :  I  have  your  letter  of  March  3  in  which  you  ask 
for  preliminary  comments  on  four  questions  related  to  S.  380,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a 
free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  sympathy  with  the  general  objectives  of  the  full  employment  bill  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Murray  of  January  4,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  This  bill 
raises  questions  of  great  importance  for  our  Government  and  the  people,  and  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  questions  posed  in 
your  letter. 

You  requested  preliminary  comments  on  your  questions.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize,  indeed,  the  preliminary  and  incomplete  character  of  my  answers.  A 
full  exploration  of  the  questions  raised  by  your  letter  was  not  possible  within 
the  short  time  available. 


Question  No.  1. — If  ice  were  assured  of  continuing  full  employnu nt  after  the  war. 

what  might  the  effect  be  on  the  sectors  of  our  economy  with  which  your  agency 

is  concerned? 

If  governmental  and  private  programs  succeed  in  achieving  full  employment, 
many  of  the  Government’s  most  difficult  problems  would  become  more  manage¬ 
able.  Government  programs  which  contribute  to  assuring  full  employment  have 
social  implications  very  different  from  those  which  are  required  to  relieve  un¬ 
employment  and  economic  distress.  Full  employment  means  an  expanding 
economy,  increasing  opportunity,  and  rising  incomes.  Unemployment  and  non¬ 
utilization  of  resources  mean  that  pressure  groups  struggle  for  larger  slices  of 
a  smaller-sized  pie.  Democratic  government  will  face  grave  problems — domestic 
and  international — in  the  period  of  postwar  reconstruction.  The  prospects  of 
their  solution  are  the  brighter  if  our  policies  promote  full  employment  rather 
than  struggle  with  the  task  of  mitigating  the  evils  of  unemployment.  If  full 
employment  is  assured  by  means  of  maximum  private  activities,  certain  expen¬ 
ditures  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  could  be  avoided  or  reduced. 

To  be  more  specific,  with  full  employment,  unemployment  compensation  can 
take  care  of  the  period  between  jobs;  emergency  measures  to  relieve  general 
unemployment  would  not  be  needed.  Full  employment  would  not  remove  the 
need  for  expanded  social-security  programs  but  would  make  the  attainment  of 
adequate  social  standards  more  feasible.  The  reabsorption  of  veterans  into 
civilian  employment  can  be  accomplished  with  less  friction  if  we  have  full  em¬ 
ployment  than  under  conditions  of  mass  unemployment.  Full  employment  brings 
with  it  a  high  demand  for  agricultural  products  and,  consequently,  the  need  for 
farm  price  support  and  programs  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm  products  would 
be  reduced  or  eliminated.  A  policy  of  promoting  competition  and  lower  prices 
to  consumers  can  be  better  pursued  when  business  expects  to  make  profits  in 
expanding  markets.  Under  conditions  of  full  employment  opportunities,  labor 
will  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  will  be  more  willing  to  abandon  re¬ 
strictive  practices.  Servicing  the  national  debt  will  be  easier  with  a  high  than 
with  a  low  national  income.  State  and  local  governments  will  be  bettor  able  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  in  the  fields  of  education,  health,  and  other  services. 
A  full  employment  national  income  provides  a  broa^l  tax  basis  from  which  the 
Government  can  raise  tax  revehue  with  the  least  hardship  to  the  taxpayer. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  full  employment  policy  means 
news  peacetime  responsibilities  for  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  Government. 
Full  employment  does  mean  that  the  Government  must  watch  possible  upward 
pressures  on  prices  and  wages  which  may  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
economic  stabilization.  The  responsibilities  of  Government  in  maintaining  a 
stable  price  level  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  willingness  of  business,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  labor  to  assume  their  share  in  the  responsibility  for  a  general  policy 
of  economic  stabilization. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  directly  concerned  with  any  one  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  has  responsibilities  with  respect  to  all  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  is,  therefore,  concerned  with  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  I  feel  sure  that  its  responsibilities  could  be  much  more  effectively  met  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  resulted  in  full  and  stable  employment  than  if  we 
were  plagued  by  periods  of  mass  unemployment. 


Question  No.  2. — If  ,<?.  380  were  enacted  by  the  Congress,  what  might  be  the 
role  of  your  agency  in  helping  achieve  continuing  full  employment  f 

The  full  employment  bill  obliges  the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress  a 
“national  production  and  employment  budget  (‘national  budget’).”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  include  in  this  national  budget : 

Statistical  estimates  and  forecasts. 

A  program  of  Federal  policies  and  activities  designed  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditures  or  a  program  of  anti- 
inflationary  measures. 

Programs  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditures. 

The  bill  does  not  say  explicity  which  agency  shall  prepare  the  national  budget 
for  the  President.  It  states,  section  4  (a),  that:  “The  national  budget  shall  be 
prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President  *  *  *”  and  that,  section  4  (b)  :  ♦  * 

the  several  departments  and  establishments  *  *  *  [shall]  prepare  such  plans 
and  programs  as  may  be  needed  *  *  *  ”  Thus  the  bill  implies  that  the  na¬ 

tional  budget,  including  the  estimates,  policies,  and  the  programs  of  investment 
1  exPen<2itures’  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  recommendations  and  estimates  supplied  by  the  various  departments 
and  establishments.  The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  President  to  assign  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  work. 

The  eordiiiating  functions  now  performed  by  various  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Office,  including  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  are  similar  to  the  coordinating 
responsibility  placed  upon  the  Executive  Office  under  this  bill.  Under  present 
practices,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  have  to  assist  the  various  operating 
agencies  in  planning  those  administrative  and  statistical  functions  that  are 
required  by  the  full  employment  hill.  The  hill  would,  I  believe,  have  the  effect 
of  intensifying,  enlarging,  and  making  mandatory  certain  of  the  functions 
alieady  being  performed  in  the  Executive  Office.  The  President  has  emphasized 
m  Budget  messages  and  other  addresses  the  need  to  develop  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  economic  policy.  I  think  it  is  wise  for  Congress 
to  define  the  coordinating  job  to  be  done  and  to  permit  the  President  to  work 
out,  with  respect  to  the  formulation  of  an  integrated  program  tile  particular 
assignment  of  functions  within  the  Executive  Office  particular 

lhe  s.,ubseduent  paragraphs  the  'functions  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  I  resident  under  the  full  employment  bill,  irrespective  of  the  specific 

responsibilities?0168  “  ExeCUtiVe  0ffice  whieli  be  charged  withThese 

Statistical  estimates  and  forecasts.— The  bill  contemplates  that  the  President 
shal  transmit,  under  section  4  (b),  to  the  several  departments  and  establish- 
ments  preliminary  estimates  and  other  information  that  will  enab  e  them  to 
prepare  their  own  plans  for  submission  to  the  President.  I  take  it  that  this 
procedure  calls  for  a  communication  similar  to  that  which  the  ,, 

Budget  sends  out  for  the  President  in  July  of  each  ywr,  giWn?  tte  « Lies 
general  directives  for  working  out  their  own  budgetary  renuefts  eTag®ncies 
that  section  4  (b)  relates  not  only  to  the  preparation  of  polk-y  and  prom™ 
but  also  to  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the  national  budget  I  g  amS> 
In  preparing  the  estimates  and  forecasts  required  by  the  bill!  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  should  make  full  use  of  all  the  data  and 
available  iu  the  various  agencies  and  establishments  of  the  Federal  Government 
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and  State  and  local  governments,  and  also  in  private  organizations  of  consumers, 
business,  labor,  and  agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  widespread  understanding  throughout  the  country  of  the  estimates  that  go 
into  the  national  budget,  and  that  all  interested  groups  inside  and  ouside  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  these  estimates. 
Enlightened  economic  policy  by  the  Government  depends  largely  on  an  informed 
public  opinion.  By  making  groups  throughout  the  country  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  formulating  the  Nation’s  budget,  the  Federal  Government  can 
contribute  greatly  to  this  process  of  enlightenment. 

I  am  attaching  in  an  appendix  a  sketch  of  a  possible  procedure  for  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  statistical  estimates  and  forecasts.  This  is  a  staff  memorandum 
submitted  merely  as  an  illustration  of  how  various  Government  agencies  and 
interested  groups  of  the  population  could  be  drawn  into  the  formulation  of 
estimates  for  the  national  budget.  (With  reference  to  the  statistical  programs, 
see  the  staff  memorandum  of  February  6,  1945,  which  I  submitted  to  Senator 
Murray  on  February  14, 1945.  A  revised  version  of  that  memorandum  is  attached 
to  this  letter.) 

A  program  of  Federal  policies  and  activities  designed  to  encourage  increased 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditures  or  a  program  of  anti-inflationary 
measures. — In  case  the  prospective  total  of  expenditures  by  business,  consumers, 
and  government  falls  short  of  the  total  required  for  full  employment,  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  bill  is  obliged  to  propose  programs  that  would 
stimulate  private  investment  and  increased  consumers'  expenditures.  Contrari¬ 
wise,  when  such  expenditures  are  expected  to  exceed  the  full  employment  level, 
an  anti-inflationary  program  is  to  be  developed. 

The  policies  and  programs  enumerated  in  the  bill  which  fall  in  this  area 
include  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  working 
conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security, 
and  the  development  of  natural  resources.  Policies  in  these  various  fields  and 
others  would  have  to  be  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  as  much 
of  a  desired  additional  expansion  in  private  expenditures  as  possible.  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  other  groups  and  individuals  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  suggestions  to  the  department  concerned.  These,  in  turn,  will  analyze 
the  suggestions  and  pass  their  recommendations  on  to  the  Executive  Office.  The 
President,  assisted  by  his  staff  in  the  Executive  Office,  would  integrate  the 
policy  recommendations  submitted  by  the  various  departments  and  establishments 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Before  transmission  to  Congress,  these  recom¬ 
mendations  would  thereby  be  tested  for  consistency  and  completeness. 

The  function  to  be  performed  by  the  Executive  Office  under  this  bill  is  similar, 
particularly  in  its  procedural  aspects,  to  the  legislative  refereu  'p  function  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  present  practice.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  well  as  by  agencies  such  as  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization  and  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
in  coordinating  wartime  programs,  will  be  useful  in  devising  the  coordinating 
procedures  required  under  the  full  employment  bill. 

Programs  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditures. — The  development  of  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure  programs  under  the  bill  would,  no  doubt,  require 
the  use  of  many  existing  budgetary  procedures  and  the  expansion  and  redirection 
of  others.  The  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  submit  the  National  Budget 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress  I  think  it  wise  that  the 
bill  does  not  limit  the  period  covered  by  the  National  Budget  to  a  fiscal  year. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  policies  and  prr  grams  recommended  in  the 
National  Budget  be  outlined  each  year  for  a  period  considerably  longer  than  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  A  procedure  for  long-range  planning,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
public  works,  was  first  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Employment  Stabilization 
Act  of  1931.  More  recently  it  was  the  objective  of  Executive  Order  No.  9384  to 
establish  a  procedure  under  which  the  Director  of  the  Budget  was  to  submit  to 
the  President  an  over-all  advance  program  of  public  works  and  improvement 
projects  prepared  by  the  various  agencies  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

Full  employment  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  fully  implemented,  requires  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  long-range  programs  in  ail  fields  in  which  governmental  action  is  deemed 
to  be  appropriate.  Flexible  long-range  programs  in  the  field  of  developmental 
expenditures  must  serve  as  a  background  for  the  determination  of  an  annual 
budget  of  investment  and  expenditures  that  takes  account  cf  the  possible  deficiency 
in.  the  National  Budget  and  the  expected  success  in  stimulating  non-Federal 
expenditures.  The  Executive  Office  and  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
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would  have  to  prepare  and  revise  such  programs  ou  a  continuing  ba»  s 
submission  by  the  President  to  the  Congress.  g  t0 

With  long-range  programs  outlined  in  advance,  annual  determination  ^ 

the  scope  and  content  of  the  Federal  expenditures  program  for  shorter  p 
would  fall  into  proper  focus.  .  (.-lent 

Under  section  6  (a),  the  bill  calls  for  a  quarterly  review  of  Federal  , 

and  expenditures  in  the  light  of  revised  estimates  of  non-Federal  inyesti 
expenditures.  This  provision  calls  for  a  continuous  appraisal  by  the  E 
Office  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  National  Budget  so  as  to  permit  ' 
in  the  light  of  current  trends.  Such  an  appraisal  would  presumab  y  be  i 
the  basis  of  statistical  and  other  information  collected  by  the  various  ope  g 
agencies  and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Office.  Action  taken  by  the  B1 
to  vary  the  rate  of  expenditures  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  congi  sf , 
authorized  under  section  6  (b),  would  thus  be  designed  to  meet  current  develop¬ 
ments.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  method  of  quarterly  appoiuon- 
ment  combined  with  the  reporting  procedure  under  Executive  Order  8512  could 
provide  the  President  with  the  fiscal  controls  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  section  6  (b) . 


Question  No.  S. — In  tlir  present  planning  of  your  agency's  postwar  activities, 
what  assumptions,  if  any,  have  you  made  with  regard  to  the  postwar  level  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  national  income,  and  employment? 

The  Bureau  has  not  made  any  single  assumption  as  to  postwar  level  of  the  gross 
national  product,  the  national  income  and  employment.  It  has,  however,  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  certain  goals  and  to  delineate  the  range  of  possible  develop¬ 
ments  which  should  be  envisaged  in  planning  Federal  activities. 

The  work  of  the  Budget  in  preparing  the  Federal  Budget  normally  calls  for 
estimates  of  expenditures  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  18  months  ahead.  Revenue 
yields  and  certain  expenditure  items  such  as  aids  to  agriculture  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  depends  on  the  level  of  national  income.  The  Bureau,  therefore,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  estimates  of  income  and  employment  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  Budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Flowever,  to  perform  its  functions  adequately,  the  Bureau  cannot  confine  its 
attention  merely  to  the  period  covered  by  the  Budget.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
various  hypothetical  estimates  for  several  years  in  advance.  Such  estimates 
have  been  attempted  both  for  the  transition  period  and  for  a  typical  postwar 
year. 

These  estimates  are  of  two  types.  In  the  first  place,  estimates  have  been 
made  of  what  may  be  termed  income  and  employment  goals  for  the  next  few 
years.  These  estimates  are  similar  to  those  required  under  section  3  (a), 
(1)  and  (2)  of  the  bill.  During  the  transition  period  these  goals  are  neces¬ 
sarily  something  other  than  what  might  be  regarded  as  full  employment  in  a 
normal  year.  During  the  transition  there  will  necessarily  be  large-scale  shift¬ 
ing  of  jobs,  and  this  wall  mean  that  unemployment  will  necessarily  be  greater 
than  it  needs  to  be  when  the  labor  force  is  distributed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  peacetime  production. 

The  second  type  of  estimate  consists  of  projections  of  national  income  and  em¬ 
ployment  under  various  assumptions  as  to  future  congressional  action  with 
respect  to  expenditure  programs,  tax.  and  other  policies  Alternative  assump¬ 
tions  also  were  made  concerning  the  rate  of  private  capital  formation.  These 
projections  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  required  under  section  3  (a),  (3) 
of  the  bill,  but  resulted  in  various  alternative  sets  of  estimates  of  income  and 
employment.  Though  furnishing  some  indication  of  possible  deviation  of  the 
national  budget  from  what  is  required  for  attaining  full  and  stable  employment, 
they  do  not  constitute  any  definite  forecast  as  to  the  postwar  level  of  income 
and  employment. 


Question  No.  j — What  specific  inipi  orements  in  8.  SSO  might  be  considered  by 
the  Banking  and  Cuircnry  Committee? 

I  have  already  expressed  my  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill.  My  comments  are  largely  concerned  with  details.  Section  2 
makes  a  commendable  effort  to  define  specifically  what  is  intended  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  full  employment.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  formulation  could  still 
be  improved. 
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Section  3  (a)  and  (f)  specifies  in  considerable  detail  the  estimates  and  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  President  shall  include  in  the  national  budget  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Congress.  I  recognize  that  the  details  called  for  arc  formulated  in 
the  light  of  the  best  available  technical  knowledge  at  the  present  time.  The 
specific  provisions  in  the  statute  may,  however,  become  a  handicap  in  the  future 
when  experiences  may  suggest  a  somewhat  different  form.  Particularly,  I  pro¬ 
pose  that  in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  3  (a)  the  words  “which  set  forth  in 
summary  and  detail”  be  changed  to  read :  “which  set  forth  in  summary  and 
such  detail  as  the  President  deems  necessary  *  *  *.” 

Section  3  (c)  has  been  frequently  misinterpreted  as  proposing  that  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure  programs  should  be  determined  simply  by  the  need 
for  making  up  deficiencies  in  the  national  budget.  The  wording  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  3  (c)  (p.  6,  lines  ti  to  9)  should  dispel  such  misinterpreta¬ 
tion.  I  suggest  that  the  bill  give  a  fuller  expression  to  the  intention  that  the 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  programs  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
their  intrinsic  merits,  that  is,  their  contribution  to  the  “national  wealth  and 
well-being.”  The  timing  of  these  expenditures — the  amount  to  be  spent  in  any 
particular  year — should  be  determined  with  consideration  given  to  expected 
deficiencies  in  the  national  budget.  This  distinction  between  the  long-range 
aspect  of  Federal  expenditure  and  investment  programs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  timing  of  these  expenditures  in  view  of  economic  necessity,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  be  emphasized  in  the  bill  if  it  includes  a  special  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  long-range  aspect.  Such  a  paragraph  could  provide  that  the  President 
make  recommendations  for  enabling  legislation  and  also  recommendations  for  a 
long-range  public  works  and  developmental  expenditure  program.  This  para¬ 
graph  might  precede  the  present  section  3  (c).  In  this  case,  in  the  second  line 
on  page  6,  after  “Federal  investment  and  expenditures,”  add  the  words:  “au¬ 
thorized  by  existing  law  or  by  legislation  as  proposed  in  the  preceding  section.” 

Section  3  (c)  has  also  been  misinterpreted  as  suggesting  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  really  is  to  he  accomplished  by  additional  Federal  expenditures  and  that 
only  lip  service  is  paid  to  the  various  policies  enumerated  under  3  (b).  The 
true  intent  of  the  bill  could  be  expressed  more  unequivocally  by  adding  the 
words :  “in  combination  with  the  other  measures  recommended  in  the  national 
budget”  after  the  words  “as  will  be  sufficient,”  on  page  6,  line  3.  I  also  wonder 
whether  it  might  not  be  appropriate  to  insert  the  word  “deemed”  before  the 
word  “sufficient”  on  page  6,  line  2. 

The  last  sentence  in  section  3  (c)  might  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
the  bill  considers  public  works  construction  programs  as  the  most  important 
item  in  the  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  programs.  If  this  is  not  the 
intention,  the  text  might  be  clarified  by  referring  also  to  other  than  public 
works  expenditures  in  the  same  paragraph. 

The  bill  places  considerable  emphasis  on  planning  Federal  expenditures  as  a 
means  to  promote  full  employment.  Tax  policy  is  mentioned  only  as  one  of 
the  various  policies  enumerated  by  way  of  illustration  in  section  3  (b).  I 
wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  effect 
that  tax  policies  may  have  on  employment. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Harold  D.  Smith,  Director. 


Appendix 

A  POSSIBLE  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

UNDER  S.  380 

Section  3  (a)  of  the  full-employment  bill  requires  two  main  types  of  estimates: 
(1)  the  volume  of  aggregate  expenditures  required  to  produce  full  employment; 
and  (2)  the  prospective  volume  of  expenditures,  not  taking  into  account  any 
increased  or  decreased  investment  or  expenditures  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  budget. 

The  procedure  for  preparing  these  estimates  should  assure  that  all  available 
information  of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  of  private  organizations  be  utilized.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
procedure  be  kept  as  flexible  as  possible  so  that  revised  estimates  can  he  made 
available  to  Congress  whenever  changing  conditions  require. 

A  first  tentative  summary  of  the  two  types  of  estimates  to  he  included  in  the 
national  budget  would  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in 
consultation  with  experts  from  a  few  Federal  Government  agencies  particularly 
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concerned  with  over-all  projections,  such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  others. 

The  summary  statement  would  then  be  broken  down  Into  its  component  parts. 
With  the  aid  of  research  facilities  available  in  such  agencies  as  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture,  estimates  of  such  details  would  be  made 
which  are  implied  in,  and  are  consistent  with,  the  over-all  estimates  prepared  in 
the  first  round.  It  would  be  shown,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  goal  as  well 
as  to  the  projections,  what  amount  of  residential  construction,  automobile  pro¬ 
duction,  railroad  transportation,  what  wage  developments,  hours  of  work,  exports, 
and  imports  are  implied  in  the  over  all  estimates. 

These  detailed  estimates  would  then  be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with 
experts  outside  the  Federal  Government  in  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  finance, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  fields.  They  would  be  asked  to  comment 
on  the  estimates  for  those  specific  fields  with  which  they  are  mainly  concerned. 
Contact  with  industrial  experts,  for  instance,  would  be  established  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  labor  experts  through  the  Department  of  Labor, 
with  agricultural  experts  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.  These 
departments  would  analyze  the  comments  made  by  these  various  nongovern¬ 
mental  experts.  A  similar  method  would  be  used  for  contacting  State  and  local 
governments,  through  an  agency  designated  for  this  purpose.  Utilizing  these 
comments  and  analyses,  a  revised  draft  of  the  over-all  projections  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  again  in  consultation  with  the 
experts  of  the  Federal  agencies  particularly  concerned.  Thus  the  final  revised 
set  of  national  budget  goals  and  projections  would  be  developed  for  submission 
to  the  President. 

The  procedure  for  compiling  these  estimates  would  have  to  start  probably  in 
July  or  August  in  order  to  have  the  final  estimates  available  in  December  as 
materia]  for  the  national  budget  to  be  transmitted  by  the  President. 

The  bill  provides,  section  3  fg),  for  supplemental  or  revised  estimates  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  Therefore,  the  projections  included  in  the  estimates  should  be 
currently  reviewed  for  possible  revision.  The  agencies  should  be  in  frequent 
contact  all  through  the  year  with  the  non-Federa]  experts  who  have  checked  the 
original  estimates.  They  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Office 
any  revision  that  might  become  necessary.  In  the  Executive  Office  certain  over¬ 
all  indexes  of  economic  development  should  be  watched  in  order  to  detect  changes 
in  business  conditions. 


Executive  O.fice  or  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

T  _  „  Washington  >5,  D.  Januan /  Jh  J9J.5, 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

United  Statrs  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Murray  :  I  have  looked  over  the  draft  of  the  proposed  full- 
employment  bill  which  your  War  Contracts  Subcommittee  has  released  for  dis 
cussion  purposes.  The  bill  approaches  In  a  constructive  manner  ureblems  which 
I  believe  will  be  high  on  the  agenda  for  national  discussion  for  considerable  time 
to  come.  If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  some  way  must  be  developed  to 
dovetail  private  enterprise  and  Government  activities.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  vonr 
bill  does  emphasize  this  basic  principle.  t0  See  that  your 

Discussion  of  the  proposed  bill  will,  I  am  convinced,  substantially  contribute 
toward  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem,  and  I  shall  follow  the  discussion 
with  great  interest.  In  the  meantime,  progress  toward  this  objective  ca  and 

Sadom  CTen  OTe  the  taSk  envisaSed  ^  your  bill  is  Included  “n 
proposed  Tn  “f®  °”  ^  adn,inistrati^  and  legislative  arrangements 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  work  at  this  time  of  the  year,  we  have  not  vet  been 
able  to  prepare  for  you  a  review  of  governmental  statistics  available  j,„,i 
year. 116(1  y°Ur  pr°P°Sal-  1  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  after  the  turn  of  the 

Very  truly  yours, 


Harold  D.  Smith,  Director. 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C February  l'i ,  494-5- 


Hon.  James  E.  Murray, 

United  States  Setwte. 


My  Dear  Senator  Murray  :  In  further  reply  to  your  recent  letter  concerning 
your  draft  of  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945,  I  am  attaching  a  staff  memo¬ 
randum  to  answer  your  question  as  to  what  extent  the  various  statistical  activities 
of  the  Government  now  provide  the  basis  for  estimating  future  expenditures  by 
consumers,  business,  and  State  and  local  governments,  and  what  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  develop  a  comprehensive  system  of  estimating  future  expenditures. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director. 


(February  6,  1945.  Revised  March  20,  1945) 


The  Pro.ii.em  of  Estimating  Future  Expenditures  by  Consumers,  Business,  and 
State  and  Local  Governments 


i.  estimatf.s  of  future  expendi  i  uars  by  private  enterprise,  consumers,  and 

government 

National  income  and  expenditures  have  been  projected  into  the  future  by  both 
Government  and  private  agencies  during  several  decades.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  to  anticipate  changes  in  the  incomes  of  individuals  and  corporations 
and  also  in  expenditures  for  taxable  products  when  estimating  prospective  Fed¬ 
eral  revenue.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  estimating  expenditures,  say,  for 
relief,  had  to  estimate  future  industrial  activities.  The  agricultural  program  of 
the  thirties  had  to  take  account  of  prospective  business  conditions  and  future 
developments  of  national  income  in  setting  agricultural  prices  and  production 
goals.  The  Social  Security  Board,  similarly,  has  to  anticipate  changes  in  national 
income  and  national  expenditures  in  preparing  its  estimates  of  social  security 
receipts  and  payments. 

Since  the  twenties,  many  private  enterprises  and  private  research  institutions 
have  also  developed  estimates  of  current  and  prospective  changes  in  national 
income  and  expenditures  as  a  gukle  for  business  management. 

The  technique  of  projecting  national  expenditures  and  income  has  been  greatly 
developed  during  the  war,  particularly  for  planning  fiscal  policies,  and  price-  and 
wage-control  measures  necessary  to  hold  down  the  inflationary  pressure  resulting 
from  huge  war  expenditures.  Similarly,  several  Government  and  private  agencies 
are  engaged  now  in  predicting  the  effect  which  a  future  cut  In  war  expenditures 
mnv  have  on  future  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Estimates  of  aggregate  expenditures  in  th°  transition  and  postwar  period  have 
been  made  hv  such  private  agencies  as  the  National  Planning  Association  the 
T'centinth  Century  Fund,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  R°search.  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development,  Fortnne  Magazine,  and  a  number  of  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  investment  counseling.  Government  agencies  participating  in  exneri- 
mental  work  of  tips  character  are  -  jy^nartment  of  Commerce.  Department  of  the 
T-easiuv.  Dmartmept  of  Agriculture,  Offro  of  pricp  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Beard  of  Governors  of  <h'-  Federal  Reserve  System  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Bii-mn  of  tpe  Budget.  Cengressinnal  commitlees 
have  also  expressed  an  interest  in  tbe  estimate  of  probable  national  income  and 
expenditures  of  the  nostwor  period.  Congressman  Dnpghton.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  stated  on  the  floor  of  fha  House 
on  .Tune  23  lfVA-t :  “*  *  *  The  first  stort  necessary  in  tlm  formulation  n*  any 

postwar  program  is  the  determination  of  the  nrohahle  national  income,  the  na- 
tjenei  gross  output,  and  th°  exupodi+ures  during  the  postwar  period  *  *  *” 

There  is  substantial  agreement  in  the  general  conclusions  derived  on  thp  basis 
Of  tnpse  various  nroipctions.  This  may  he  partly  due  t0  the  fact  that  thp  poou- 
omists  ->f  the  Government  agpuc’es  and  also  of  several  private  agencies  pave  been 
using  th°  same  methods  of  annlvsis  What  disagreement  there  is  is  mainlv  due 
to  (o)  differences  in  assumptions,  for  instance,  concerning  the  duration  nf  the 
war  or  legislation  expected  to  he  pnactpd:  (h)  d-'ff°rences  in  interpolations  and 
extrapolations  where  gans  in  statistical  information  exist,  as,  for  example,  with 
respect  to  productivity  or  savings  habits. 
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II.  METHODS  USED  IX  ESTIMATING  FUTURE  EXPENDITURES  BY  PRIVATE  ENTKRPRISEi 
CONSUMERS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  full-employ  merit  bill  of  1945  requires  two  types  of  estimates  of  future  ex¬ 
penditures:  til  the  full -employment  level  of  expenditures  by  private  enterprise, 
consumers,  and  government;  (2)  prospective  expenditures  by  private  enterprise, 
consumers,  and  government,  not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or  decreased 
investment  or  expenditures  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  additional  full- 
employment  programs  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  following  paragraphs  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  the  general  approach  of  such  estimates  without  going  into  the  techni¬ 
cal  details  of  the  various  methods  used. 


1.  Estimates  of  the  full-employment  level  of  expenditm  es 

The  first  step  is  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  labor  force  that  will  be  employed  or 
or  seeking  employment  in  the  year  for  which  the  estimate  is  to  be  made.  This 
involves  taking  into  account  the  natural  increase  in  the  labor  force  from  year  to 
year,  the  extent  to  which  the  abnormal  increases  during  the  war  will  be  offset  by 
withdrawals  from  the  labor  force  in  the  postwar  period,  and  the  amount  of 
frictional  unemployment  that  should  be  allowed  for.  An  estimate  is  also  required 
of  the  anticipated  size  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  second  step  consists  in  estimating  the  average  productivity  of  labor  in,  say, 
1944  prices.  This  estimate  is  usually  based  on  the  productivity  in  our  prewar 
plant,  allowing  for  developments  which  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  physical 
equipment  and  technological  knowledge  during  the  war  period  and  for  develop¬ 
ments  expected  to  take  place  in  the  postwar  period.  On  the  basis  of  the  size  of 
(he  civilian  labor  force,  anticipated  hours  of  work,  and  the  expected  productivity, 
with  allowance  for  pay  of  the  armed  forces,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  gross 
national  product  or  aggregate  expenditures  that  reflect  full  employment. 

A  number  of  estimates  have  been  made  which  not  only  give  an  aggregate  full- 
employment  gross  national  product  for  the  transition  nnd  postwar  period,  but 
which  also  present  hypothetical  distributions  of  this  product  among  the  component 
parts  of  aggregate  expenditures. 


2.  Estimates  of  future  expenditures,  not  taking  into  account  new  f'uli -employment 

programs 

Estimates  of  future  expenditures  of  business,  consumers,  and  governments 
take  the  most  current  data  as  a  point  of  departure.  As  a  first  step,  a  survey  is 
made  of  imminent  changes  in  government  programs,  business  plans,  and  con¬ 
sumers’  intentions  (particularly  with  respect  to  intended  purchase  of  durable 
goods)  which  indicate  what  changes  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the  subsequent 
period.  This  survey  is  designed  to  cover  changes  in  public  and  private  expendi¬ 
tures  which  could  be  expected  if  business  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

These  changes  in  government  and  private  expenditures  will  be  reflected  in 
corresponding  changes  in  gross  national  income.  Taking  account  of  taxes  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  business  reserves,  it  it  possible  to  estimate  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  disposable  income  of  consumers. 

The  third  step  consists  in  estimating  the  changes  in  consumers’  expendi¬ 
tures  which  will  result  from  this  change  in  disposable  income. 

These  three  steps  give  a  first  approximation  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  of 
government,  business,  and  consumers,  f'hanges  in  government  programs  and 
private  investments  are  estimated  in  the  first  step,  however,  without  regard  to 
such  changes  as  are  expected  to  result  from  a  change  in  general  business  eondi 
tions.  Only  now,  after  the  first  round  of  estimates  has  gifen  a  tentative^  indtaS - 
nig  of  changes  in  business  conditions,  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this 
change  on  business  investments  and  certain  government  programs  which  are  in 
fluenced  by  business  conditions.  L  11 

The  fourth  step,  therefore,  gives  a  revised  estimate  of  changes  in  business  in¬ 
vestments  and  government  programs,  which  in  turn  gives  a  basis  for  a  rev  sed  es- 
mation  C°“erS  ine°me  anfl  co“«‘s’  expenditures  in  a  second  approxl 

Cnmparison  of  the  full-employment  level  of  aggregate  expenditures  „,iti, 
aggregate  of  prospective  expenditures,  not  takinfinto  account  new  lull  employ 
ment  programs,  provides  a  basis  for  considering  such  government  programs  as  mTv 
be  needed  for  reaching  or  maintaining  the  full-employment  objective  J 
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IH.  STATISTICS  NEEDED  FOB  ESTIMATING  FUTURE  EXPENDITURES  BY  BUSINESS, 
CONSUMERS,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

In  ths  section  the  available  statistical  information  will  be  surveyed  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  This  will  indicate  the  improvements  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  estimates  of  future  expenditures  as  required  by  the  full  employment 
bill. 

1.  Estimates  of  past  expenditures  by  consumers,  business,  and  government 

Estimates  of  future  expenditures  by  consumers,  business,  and  government 

necessarily  require  extensive  information  for  the  current  period  and  also  for  past 
years.  Available  statistics  now  provide  satisfactory  estimates,  quarterly  and 
yearly,  of  aggregate  expenditures  by  consumers,  business,  and  government,  and 
the  main  component  parts.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  utilizing  data  com¬ 
piled  by  various  agencies,  has  for  some  time  been  publishing  annual  and  quarterly 
estimates  of  national  income  as  well  as  of  aggregate  expenditures.  The  President, 
in  his  1946  Budget,  has  for  the  first  time  transmitted  to  Congress  estimates  of 
aggregate  incomes  and  expenditures — the  Nation’s  Budget  for  the  year  1944  as 
compared  with  an  earlier  year. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  primary  information  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Bureau  of  Internal  R  -venue,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Social  Security  Board,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  State  tax  commissions. 

A  review  of  the  statistical  sources  and  methods  used  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  estimating  the  gross  national  product  of  past  years  is  found  in  the 
March  1943  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  Statistical  sources  for 
estimating  expenditures  for  consumers’  goods  and  services  are  reviewed  in  the 
issues  of  October  1942,  November  1943,  and  June  1944. 

Census  and  tax  data  provide  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  estimate 
of  national  income  and  expenditures.  These  comprehensive  data  become  available 
only  several  years  after  the  year  to  which  they  refer.  These  data  can  be  used, 
however,  as  benchmarks  for  more  current  statistics  collected  on  a  sample  basis. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  obtaining  information  that  makes 
possible  the  preparation  of  current  estimates  of  incomes  and  expenditures. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  gaps  in  our  information,  particularly  with  respect 
to  current  estimates  of  consumers’  incomes,  savings,  and  expenditures,  by  income 
hrackets,  and  capital  expenditures  by  business. 

As  a  basis  for  estimating  future  expenditures,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  com¬ 
pile  the  aggregates  of  past  expenditures,  but  also  to  study  the  past  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  such  items  as  production  and  employment,  production  and  prices, 
production  and  wages,  production  and  profits,  profits  and  business  investments, 
consumers’  incomes  and  expenditures,  etc.  In  this  respect,  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years.  The  use  of  these  broad  relationships  in  estimating 
prospective  expenditures  has  already  been  indicated  (JI-2).  If  there  is,  for 
instance,  any  reason  to  assume  that  income  available  to  consumers  (after  taxes) 
will  decline,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  decline  in  consumers’  expenditures 
which  must  be  anticipated  "unless  extraordinary  factors  exist  requiring  adjust¬ 
ments  of  estimates  derived  from  past  relationships.  For  some  time,  both  govern¬ 
mental  and  private  agencies  have  been  utilizing  current  estimates  of  national 
income  and  expenditures  and  the  relationships  between  the  component  parts  in 
estimating  future  income  and  expenditures. 

2.  Statistics  for  estimating  future  consumers’  expenditures 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  estimates  of  consumers’  expenditures  for  future 
years  depend  largely  on  their  relationships  to  the  level  of  disposable  consumer 
income — that  is,  of  total  income  remaining  lifter  payment  of  personal  taxes.  The 
better  our  knowledge  of  these  relationships,  the  better  will  be  our  estimates  of 
future  consumers’  expenditures. 

The  relationship  between  disposable  income  and  total  consumers’  expenditures 
can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Department  of  Commerce  statistics  for  past 
years,  covering  individual  income  payments,  after  taxes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
aggregate  outlays  for  consumer  goods  and  services,  on  the  other  hand.  For  1929 
to  1940— the  prewar  period  for  which  the  estimates  are  most  reliable— the  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  two  series  is  remarkably  close,  and  even  for  earlier  years 
the  relationship  is  surprisingly  stable. 

Since  the  Department  of  Commerce  presents  separate  estimates  of  consumers’ 
outlays  for  a  fairly  detailed  list  of  goods  and  services,  it  is  possible  also  to 
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determine  how  different  types  of  consumers’  expenditures  have  responded,  in  the 
past,  to  changes  in  disposable  income,  In  the  October  1944  Survey  of  '  J)uj're^ 
Business,  for  example,  such  relationships  are  shown  for  retail  sales  in  1-  tybes 
of  nondurable-goods  stores  and  9  durable-goods  stores;  in  the  January  1945  issue, 
some  174  consumer  expenditure  items  are  classified  according  to  their  sensitivity 
to  changes  in  disposable  income. 

While  these  analyses  of  past  relationships  can  provide  a  first  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  of  future  consumer  demand,  the  results  must  be  adjusted  to  take  account  of 
various  special  factors  that  will  influence  the  level  of  consumer  spending  during 
the  transition  and  postwar  years.  The  tremendous  volume  of  liquid  savings 
accumulated  during  the  war,  and  the  huge  backlog  of  deferred  demand,  iiarticu- 
larly  for  consumers’  durable  goods,  are  probably  the  most  important  of  these 
factors.  Estimates  of  the  total  volume  of  these  abnormally  high  savings  and 
of  their  counterpart  in  deferred  demand  can  be  derived  from  the  Commerce 
data,  but  information  is  almost  wholly  lacking  as  to  their  allocation  among 
various  population  groups  and  various  income  classes. 

To  provide  this  information,  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the 
distribution  of  consumer  incomes  and  of  consumer  spending  and  savings  at  dif¬ 
ferent  income  levels.  An  extensive  study  of  this  type,  covering  a  1-percent  sam¬ 
ple  of  households,  was  made  in  1936  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  cooperation.  Since  then  no  large-scale  survey  has 
been  made,  although  several  limited  studies  have  been  or  are  now  being  under¬ 
taken.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 

A  study  of  family  spending  and  saving  in  wartime,  covering  the  year 
1911  and  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  with  a  sample  of  3,100  urban  and  rural 
households  (Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor). 

A  survey  of  prices  paid  by  consumers,  covering  family  incomes  and  expendi¬ 
tures  (but  not  family  savings)  for  the  year  1944,  from  a  sample  of  1,700 
urban  households  (Department  of  Labor). 

A  study  of  adjustments  of  rural  families  to  economic  change,  covering 
family  incomes,  expenditures,  and  savings  for  the  year  1944,  with  estimates 
of  changes  over  1943,  from  a  sample  of  600  Tennessee  families. 

In  addition,  three  surveys  of  consumer  requirements,  made  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements,  have  obtained  information  on 
wartime  shortages  and  consumer  purchases,  with  rough  estimates  of  family 
income,  from  small  samples  of  urban  and  rural  households  for  three  recent 


periods — November  1943  and  March  and  April  1944. 

Although  these  studies  throw  some  light  on  changes  in  family  patterns  of 
spending  and  savings  occasioned  by  the  war,  they  provide  an  inadequate  basis 
for  estimating  future  consumers’  expenditures  and  market  demand,  and  include 
no  information  about  accumulated  savings.  To  supply  adequate  information, 
the  program  on  basic  economic  statistics,  recently  developed  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  included  plans  for  large-scale  studies  of  consumer  incomes  and 
consumer  expenditures  and  snr  ings  for  the  year  1944,  covering  representative 
samples  of  the  Nation’s  households,  with  information  on  accumulated"  savings 
and  on  recent  changes  in  income  status  for  the  consumer  expenditures  sample 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  last  Congress  on  these  plans ;  they  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  again  in  modified  form  to  incorporate  necessary  changes  in  timing 

Supplementing  these  plans,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  initiated  a  small  pilot  study  of  consumers’  attitudes  concerning  the 
spending  of  war  savings,  and  on  the  volume  and  forms  of  savings  held  hv  various 
economic  groups.  This  study,  conducted  for  the  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  AgH- 
cultural  Economics  in  one  rural  county  and  one  large  city,  will  shed  some  light 
on  the  degree  to  which  consumers  may  engage  in  abnormally ^high  expenditures 
when  durable  goods  again  become  available.  Also,  a  number  of  private  agencies 
such  as  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  initiated  survevs  of 
prospective  consumers’  expenditures.  The  difficultv  is,  of  course  tVnteven 
contemp  afed  extraordinary  expenditures  will  materialize  only  if  consumers  feri 
secure  in  their  jobs  at  the  actual  time  of  expenditures.  Therefore  some  degree 
of  uncertainty  will  remain  in  these  estimates:  u,„  s  some  degree 

the  necessary  improvement  of  theltatisUcal  data  m°n  Peri°d  ^  with 
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S.  Statistics  for  estimating  future  business  expenditures 

Statistics  for  business  expenditures  can  be  reviewed  under  the  following 
headings  : 

Residential  and  private  nonresidential  construction. 

Producers’  durable  goods — 

For  farm  use. 

For  use  by  professionals  (doctors,  dentists,  etc.). 

For  use  by  other  unincorporated  business. 

For  use  by  incorporated  business. 

Net  addition  to  inventories. 

Net  exports. 

There  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  fairly  good  statistical  basis  for  estimating 
business  investments  of  the  past,  but  direct  information  about  future  expendi¬ 
tures  is  extremely  scanty.  The  various  projections  of  this  item  used  in  pro¬ 
jecting  future  gross  national  product  are  based  mainly  on  the  observation  of 
current  trends  and  attitudes  and  conclusions  from  past  experience  rather  than 
on  direct  statistical  information. 

Residential  and  nonresidcntal  construction. — Construction  expenditures  can 
be  estimated  over  the  short  run,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance,  by 
use  of  building  permits  and  awards  of  building  contracts.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  compiles  statistics  of  building  permits  issued,  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  statistics  of  construction  authorizations  for  residential  con¬ 
struction,  and  F.  W.  Dodge,  statistics  of  contracts  awarded,  all  of  which  can 
be  used  for  such  short-run  forecasts. 

The  Construction  Research  Division,  of  the  War  Production  Board,  has  made 
estimates  of  probable  future  expenditures  for  residential  construction,  by  quar¬ 
ters,  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Housing  Agency’s  estimates  of  housing  needs  in 
various  areas  and  the  War  Production  Board's  forecasts  of  the  availability  of 
building  materials.  It  has  also  made  estimates  of  expenditures  for  nonresideu- 
tial  construction  for  future  quarters,  on  the  basis  of  priority  and  materials  con¬ 
trols.  When  the  controls  over  construction  are  dropped,  forecasts  of  future 
expenditures  for  construction  cannot  be  made  by  the  present  method. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  a  forecast  of  probable  expenditures 
(converted  to  1940  prices)  for  private,  residential  (nonfarm),  nonresidential, 
farm,  and  utility  construction,  and  also  for  expected  public  construction  during 
a  period  of  12  months  preceding  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  5  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  end  of  the  war.  This  forecast  for  6  separate  years  is  essentially1 
an  informed  opinion  based  on  information  on  scheduled  or  contemplated  programs 
obtained  through  personal  interviews  and  in  reports  from  utilities,  professional 
associations,  architects,  trade  associations,  officials  of  Federal  agencies,  financial 
organizations,  institutional  investors,  and  the  architectural,  engineering,  build¬ 
ing,  and  financial  press. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  proposed  a  study  of  all  non-Federal  con¬ 
struction  projects  authorized  in  1944  having  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000  or  more 
and  a  10-percent  sample  of  smaller  projects.  The  information  that  will  be 
requested  includes  the  location  of  the  project,  the  cost  of  construction  under 
contract,  the  cost  of  construction  by  “force  account,’’  the  estimated  cost  of 
movable  machinery,  the  date  and  valuation  of  the  building  permit,  the  date  on 
which  construction  was  started,  and  the  estimated  date  of  completion.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  study  will  enable  better  estimates  of  consti’uction  expenditures 
by  State  and  area  than  are  now  available  by  thus  refining  and  adjusting  the 
present  series. 

Producers ’  durable  goods — for  farm  use. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  an  annual  estimate  of  produc¬ 
tion  expenses  of  farm  operators  for  the  current  calendar  year  in  July  of  each 
year,  including  expenditures  for  maintenance  or  depreciation  of  buildings,  motor 
vehicles,  machinery,  and  equipment.  The  Bureau  is  planning  to  collect  quar¬ 
terly  figures  on  capital  expenditures  on  the  farm  for  construction,  maintenance, 
and  equipment  in  connection  with  its  proposed  survey  of  farm  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  which  will  cover  a  national  sample  of  farms.  No  direct  survey  of 
farmers’  future  capital  expenditures  has  been  made  or  is  contemplated  at  the 
present  time. 

Producers'  durable  goods — for  use  by  professionals  and  other  unincorporated 
business. — For  this  type  of  investments,  less  information  is  available  than  for 
any  other  type.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  obtain  business  data  from 
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professionals  and  unincorporated  business  groups  as  part  of  a  survey  of  con¬ 
sumers’  expenditures  and  savings.  The  income  and  expenditures  survey  proves 
to  be  a  valuable  source  of  information  in  the  case  of  farm  investments.  AVith 
respect  to  business  outlays  of  professionals  and  nonfarm  unincorporated  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  the  results  of  test  surveys  have  not  been  encouraging.  Further 
exploration  of  adequate  methods  of  obtaining  such  data  is  needed. 

Producers'  durable  goods — for  use.  by  incorporated  Justness. — No  official  sur¬ 
veys  of  future  corporate  expenditures  on  capital  account  have  been  made.  Such 
unofficial  estimates  as  are  available  are  not  sufficiently  scientific  in  theijr 
sampling  method  to  be  very  useful. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  recently  sent  a  single-time  questionnaire  to  a  sample  of  32,000  manufac¬ 
turers  requesting  information  on  anticipated  capital  outlays  during  the  first 
year  following  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  on  the  following  items:  (a)  Con¬ 
struction;  (&)  machinery  or  equipment;  (c)  alteration  of  plant  or  equipment; 
(d)  repairs  or  maintenance;  (e)  increased  inventories  of  nonmilitary  goods; 
(/)  the  carrying  of  increased  trade  receivable.  For  the  main  items,  com¬ 
parable  information  for  1939  is  also  requested.  Opinion  on  expected  financial 
requirements  for  both  working  capital  and  fixed  capital  is  also  asked  for.  It  is 
as  yet  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  returns  which  are  now  coming  in.  When 
available,  the  returns  will  be  tabulated  by  industry,  by  size  of  firm,  and  by 
area.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  proposing  to  obtain 
similar  information  from  railroads  and  power  companies. 

In  addition  to  these  single-time  surveys,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  is  proposing  to  collect  from  a  sample  of  4,000  corporations  quarterly 
■data  on  (a)  corporate  expenditures  for  plant,  (6)  corporate  expenditures  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  and  (c)  budgeted  capital  expenditures  for  two  quarters 
in  advance. 

There  are,  however,  still  a  number  of  industries  not  covered  by  these  con¬ 
templated  surveys,  such  as  the  mining,  distribution,  and  transportation  indus¬ 
tries  other  than  railroad.  No  plans  for  these  fields  are  contemplated  at  the 
present  time. 

A  number  of  private  agencies  have  made  some  sample  surveys  of  capital  out¬ 
lays  which  corporations  expect  to  make  when  materials  become  available.  In 
addition,  business  analysts  and  investment  counselors  might  be  able  to  provide 
much  information  concerning  private  investment  plans.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  tap  this  source. 

Net  addition  to  inventories. — Some  data  on  future  developments  of  inven¬ 
tories  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  studies  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
referred  to  above.  They  will  not  give,  however,  a  complete  coverage  of  future 
inventory  developments,  particularly  with  respect  to  inventories  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  Industry  Survey,  a  publication  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  gives  an  up-to-date  running  account  of  orders,  shipments,  and  inventories 
which  is  being  used  as  a  basis  for  forecasts  in  the  absence  of  information  about 
future  plans. 


Net  exports. — The  prediction  of  important  developments  in  foreign  trade 
again  must  be  of  an  indirect  nature.  Forecasts,  as  they  are  made  in  the  various 
projections,  are  based  on  the  analysis  of  general  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  on  dollar  balances  available,  and  on  ex¬ 
pected  capital  transactions.  There  is  probably  available  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  In  consular  reports  and  economic  intelligence  that  might  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  projections. 

This  review  indicates  a  great  scarcity  of  direct  data  on  probable  future  busi¬ 
ness  expenditures.  There  is  need  for  periodic  information  at  perhaps  quarterlv 
intervals  on  the  probable  future  outlays  on  capital  account  by  at  least  the  more 
important  industries  with  which  to  check  and  correct  projections  made  on  the 
basis  of  more  general  considerations. 


J,.  Statistics  for  estimating  future  State  and  local  expenditures 

The  work  of  the  Government  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census  provides  basic 
information  about  revenues  and  expenditures  of  State  and  local  governments 
However,  its  statitstical  reports  are  all  retrospective  and  appear  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  lag. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recently  established  a  Federal  Intend  era  rt 
mental  Advisory  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Government  to  help  guide  the 
further  development  of  programs  in  this  field.  One  of  the  main  questions  raised 
by  the  committee  referred  to  the  possibility  of  getting  comprehensive  statistics 
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of  State  and  local  expenditures  more  frequently  and  more  currently  in  a  classi¬ 
fication  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  national  income  estimators. 

Pending  the  avilability  of  direct  forecasts  of  State-local  expenditures,  some 
help,  at  least  with  respect  to  projecting  Federal  and  State  public-works  ex¬ 
penditures,  may  be  derived  from  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  the  request  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  Statisitics  on  the  current  status 
of  public  works  planning  and  financing  were  compiled  from  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  all  State  and  a  broad  sample  of  local  governments.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  requested  on  public  works  by  stage  of  plan  preparation:  (1)  completed 
stage,  (2)  design  stage,  (3)  preliminary  stage,  and  (4)  idea  stage.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  this  survey  are  of  great  help  in  estimating  the  probable  volume  of  State 
and  local  public  works  in  the  reconversion  and  immediate  postwar  period. 

Conclusion 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  now  in  existence  “a  comprehensive 
system  of  estimating  future  expenditures,”  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made.  In  spite  of  the  sparsity  of  direct  forecasts  of  individual 
expenditure  items  of  consumers,  business,  and  government,  projections  of  the 
totals  by  major  groupings  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  current  trends  and  past 
relationships.  These  projections  are  useful  as  approximations  of  general  orders 
of  magnitude.  But  a  considerable  improvement  of  statistical  information  is 
needed  if  these  projections  are  to  become  reliable  also  with  regard  to  the  details. 
In  the  recent  development  of  sample  surveys,  a  technical  tool  is  evolving  which 
can  be  of  great  use  in  this  respect. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mag  1 ,  19J,5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Manasco:  I  am  glad  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  20,  asking  for 
my  opinion  on  H.  R.  2202,  a  bill  to  establish  a  policy  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment,  since  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  all  groups 
in  the  Nation. 

Assurance  of  continuing  full  employment  is  of  great  importance  to  farmers. 
As  I  indicated  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Murray  last  December : 

“Your  draft  bill  ‘to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment’  is  a  proposal  of  real  importance  and  significance. 
Any  proposal  to  relate  our  Federal  fiscal  policies  to  our  national  economy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maintain  full  employment  and  insure  high  levels  of  business 
activity  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  consideration.  Such  a  proposal  is  of  equal 
significance  to  all  segments  of  our  economy,  including  agriculture. 

“As  I  have  stated  many  times  before  congressional  committees  and  elsewhere 
the  first  essential  to  solving  postwar  farm  problems  is  maintaining  full  industrial 
production  and  employment  of  workers,  because  farmers  sell  and  will  continue 
to  sell  most  of  what  they  produce  on  the  domestic  market.  Only  through  full 
employment  at  good  wages  can  they  have  plenty  of  customers  able  to  pay  fair 
prices  for  their  products. 

“The  consequences  of  widespread  unemployment  in  this  country  in  the  postwar 
period  could  well  prove  to  be  detrimental  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
who  are  unemployed,  but  would  be  most  costly  to  the  rest  of  our  people  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  another  depression 
might  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  entire  political  economy  *  * 

The  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  high  employment  to  farmers  in  the  recent  report  of  their  Committee 
on  Postwar  Agricultural  Policy,  as  follows  : 

“We  need  high-level  employment  and  production. 

“Towering  above  all  other  considerations  is  our -need  for  nearly  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  unrestricted  production.  These  are  important  to  everyone,  and  not  the 
least  to  farmers.  The  amount  of  money  that  urban  people  have  to  spend  largely 
determines  how  good  customers  they  are  for  farm  products.  In  addition,  high- 
level  industrial  production  brings  a  large  supply  of  goods  to  farmers  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  and  it  also  provides  job  opportunities  for  those  who  are  not  needed 
in  agriculture.  Urban  people  in  turn  are  benefited  by  good  farm  income  and 
high-level  farm  production. 
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“High-level  employment  in  nonagrieultural  industry  means  very  much  more 
farmers  than  any  farm  program  the  Government  may  attempt.  Manipula¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  production  and  prices  are  no  substitute  for  good  consumer 
markets  *  *  *.”  . 

Our  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  recently  completed  a  study  ot 
What  Peace  Can  Mean  to  the  American  Farmers.  According  to  that  study,  it 
the  Nation  can  maintain  full  employment,  farmers  should  continue  to  receive 
cash  income  of  around  $17,000,000,000  annually  from  the  sale  of  their  products, 
or  more  than  twice  prewar.  With  moderate  depression  this  would  drop  to 
around  12%  billion,  and  with  severe  depression  would  drop  to  around  6%  billion. 
( These  estimates  were  made  after  extensive  consultation  with  interested  experts 
in  other  departments,  and  of  course  are  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  further 
study.)  The  table  enclosed  summarizes  these  estimates  of  the  effect  of  pros¬ 
perity  or  depression  on  the  welfare  of  farmers.  At  full  employment,  it  is 
estimated  agriculture  would  provide  work  for  about  8,000,000  people,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  about  9,300,000  on  the  average  before  the  war  (many  of  whom  were 
not  fully  utilized).  Full  employment  would  also  give  farmers  and  their  sons 
not  needed  in  agriculture,  good  opportunities  for  work  off  the  farm  either  full 
time  in  industry  or  as  part-time  farmers. 

Farm  land  values  have  increased  sharply  during  the  war  period,  and  many 
farms  have  changed  hands  at  the  higher  prices.  With  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  farmers  who  have  bought  farms  on  mortgages  at  present  prices  should  have 
relatively  little  difficulty  in  paying  for  them.  If  there  should  be  moderate  or 
severe  depression  with  corresponding  great  reductions  in  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  in  farm  incomes,  land  values  will  be  certain  to  decline.  Farm  fore¬ 
closures  and  bankruptcies  would  rise,  and  great  distress  would  spread  through 
th  farming  regions  much  as  it  did  in  the  two  decades  after  the  last  war. 

Most  of  the  activities  covered  by  this  bill  are  beyond  the  competence  of  this 
Department.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  in  discussions  of  such  measures, 
the  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  flexible  taxes  could  not  be  used 
as  one  of  he  control  devices  as  well  as  flexible  expenditures.  Section  6  (b)  al¬ 
ready  recognizes  that  there  is  need  for  administrative  flexibility  with  reference 
to  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditures  and  investment,  subject  to  such  principles 
and  standards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  appropriate  legislation.  It  therefore 
occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  the  committee  might  not  feel  it  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  this  section 
cover  tax  flexibility  as  well  as  expenditure  flexibility.  Merely  to  illustrate  the 
idea,  it  would  be  possible  for  Congress  to  authorize  that  withholding  taxes  could 
be  reduced  temporarily  whenever  the  President  found  that  such  reduction  was 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  sufficient  buying  power,  pending  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  other  measures  to  correct  the  situation.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
alternative  devices  by  which  such  tax  flexibility  could  be  provided  which  the 
committee  might  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  and  consider. 

The  proposal  involves  making  the  maximum  effort  to  stimulate  employment 
by  private  business  first,  and  then  providing  employment  from  Federal  funds  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  supplement  private  employment.  This  provides 
private  enterprise  scope  to  employ  as  many  workers  as  it  possibly  can,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  wise  policy. 

Enactment  of  such  a  bill  would,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  a  great  landmark  in 
the  establishment  of  a  modern  economic  policy  by  this  Nation.  It  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  all  our  citizens — farmers,  laborers,  and  businessmen. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  informed  me  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely, 


(Enclosure) 


Claude  R.  Wickaed,  Secretary. 
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Table  9.  Employment,  prices,  and  income  in  the  United  States,  1935-39, 191,3;  and, 
estimates  for  1950  under  assumed  conditions 


Item 

Unit  or  base 

1935-39 

1943 

Full  em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment, 
about— 

1950 

Interme¬ 
diate  em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment, 
about— 

Serious 
depres¬ 
sion, 
about — 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

53.8 

62.  6 

60.0 

60. 0 

60.0 

.do.  _ 

.3 

9.1 

2.5 

2.  5 

2.5 

_ do..  _ 

10.  2 

1. 1 

2.0 

7.0 

17.0 

43.3 

52.4 

55  5 

50.  5 

40.  5 

9.  3 

8.3 

8.0 

8.  5 

9.  0 

34  0 

44. 1 

47.  5 

42.  0 

31.  5 

Gross  national  product..!. . 

Billion  dollars. 

81.9 

186  5 

188  0 

130.0 

76.5 

65.4 

147.  9 

150.0 

105.  0 

67.  5 

Wholesale  prices,  all  commodities, 

1926 _ _ 

81.0 

103.0 

103.0 

87.0 

66.0 

index. 

Cash  income  from  farm  marketings . 

Billion  dollars. 

8.0 

19.2 

17.0 

12.5 

6  5 

4.  2 

11.4 

9.3 

6.  5 

3.0 

1910-14 _ 

107.0 

193.0 

165.0 

125.0 

75.0 

1910-14 . 

128.0 

162.0 

165.0 

140.0 

120.0 

Parity  ratio  (prices  received  versus 

1910-14 _ 

84.0 

119.0 

100.0 

89.0 

62.0 

prices  paid). 

Pood  consumption,  per  capita,  index _ 

1935-39. . . 

100.0 

106.0 

118.0 

110.0 

100.0 

Agricultural  production,  index _ 

1935-39 . 

100.0 

129.0 

»  135.  0 

»  125.  0 

U15.0 

1  Production  consumers  would  buy  at  the  prices  assumed. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormack,  the  majority  leader,  has  asked 
me  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  an  appropriate  point  an  edi¬ 
torial — - 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  ought  to  come  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  permission  to  insert  this  edi¬ 
torial  at  some  appropriate  place.  Without  objection,  that  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Rich.  Not  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  the  appendix. 

The  Chairman.  'Without  objection,  that  permission  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  Patman,  the  author  of  the  bill,  is  our  first  witness. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  author  of  the  bill,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  giving  us  such  a  prompt  hear¬ 
ing  on  this  very  important  proposal.  We  know  that  this  committee 
has  been  very  overworked.  We  have  had  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  that  has  come  before  this  Congress  before  this  committee, 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  the  fine  work  it  has  done,  and  am 
doubly  appreciative  for  that  reason  of  the  opportunity  for  early 
hearings  on  this  bill. 
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I  speak  for  tlie  112  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  are  coauthors  and  cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  George 
Out!  and,  Representative  from  California,  is  chairman  of  our  steering 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  112  House  Members,  and  Mr. 
Outland  will  be  here  to  testify,  and  he  will  have  charge,  of  course, 
of  pushing  the  bill  before  the  Congress.  He  has  been  delegated  for 
that  purpose. 

This  bill,  to  my  mind,  is  more  important  than  any  other  peace¬ 
time  bill  that  I  know  of  to  come  before  the  Congress.  It  involves 
matters  affecting  every  person  in  the  United  States.  It  affects  every 
part  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  say  something  about  it  affecting  taxes? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  said  it  affected  every  part  of  our  economy.  It 
affects  taxes,  too,  of  course. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  better  speech  that  could  be  made  for  this 
bill  than  a  reading  of  the  bill  itself.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it,  because 
I  presume  the  members  of  the  committee,  if  they  haven’t  already  done 
so,  will  read  the  bill  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  and  as  points  are 
brought  up  affecting  the  different  matters  embraced  therein,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  it  your  consideration. 

To  my  mind  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  free  enterprise  survive 
in  this  country  unless  something,  is  done  in  the  direction  of  full 
employment  and  full  production.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  that  we 
must  have  exactly  60,000,000  jobs,  or  58,000,000  jobs;  I  mean  that 
we  must  create  a  climate  that  is  such  that  it  will  encourage  private 
business  to  employ  people  and  keep  them  substantially  and  generally 
employed  up  to  the  limit.  Mot  perfection.  I  don’t  mean  that  we 
should  have  a  particular  job  for  a  particular  person.  Not  at  all. 
We  just  want  to  create  a  climate,  an  atmosphere,  in  a  way  that  will 
induce  private  business,  free  competitive  enterprise,  to  do  this  em¬ 
ploying  and  thereby  eliminate  any  possible  necessity  of  another  WPA 
under  which  useless  work  would  be  performed.  We  don’t  want  that. 
And  this  is  in  the  direction  of  preventing  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  m  the  way  of  public  relief  and  useless  work. 

That  is  the  object  of  this  bill. 

If  we  were  to  have  another  depression,  the  first  people  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it,  of  course  will  be  the  very  poor  and  the  lowest-income 
groups  among  the  workers.  Among  the  business  people,  the  first  to 

TWarl+l  be  thn  merchants,  the  little  businessman. 

They  are  the  very  first  to  feel  it,  the  first  to  have  to  close  their  doors, 
the  first  to  have  to  give  up,  and  the  very  first  to  have  to  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  larger  concerns,  of  course,  have  a  backlog  of  capital  to 
draw  on.  They  also  have  certain  standard  practices,  bordering  on 
the  monopolistic,  and  sometimes  they  are  monopolistic — patent  riobts 
and  so  forth,  that  keep  the  trade  coming  to  them  and  doing  bu  fness 
with  them,  and  for  that  reason  they  can  get  through  a  pretty  hard 
depression.  But  the  little  man,  the  independent  man,  is  out  r  ght  off 
So  when  you  are  considering  legislation  like  this,  you  are  consider 
mg  legislation  that  will  be  helpful,  first,  to  the  small,  Independent 
merchant,  to  free  enterprise,  to  competitive  business,  and  to  the  ve?v 
poor,  the  poorest,  who  are  the  people  who  will  need  relief  ^ 

The  question  is:  If  we  don’t  do  something  of  this  kind  wW 
we  going  to  do!  And  I  plead  with  you,  meWs  of  tKoSSC, 
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to  keep  that  one  point  in  mind:  If  we  don’t  have  this,  what  is  the 
alternative?  What  do  we  suggest  should  be  done  in  place  of  this? 

Now  for  a  moment,  let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  this  proposal  is; 
just  the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  not  in  detail. 

First,  it  is  proposed  here  that  the  President  will  make  some  kind 
of  a  budget — we  will  call  it  national  production  and  employment 
budget,  if  you  will — in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

•You  know  that  now  Congress  meets  every  year  on  January  3,  unless 
a  different  date  is  fixed  by  law,  which  is  not  often  done.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  expected  to  have  his  budget  on  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  ready  by  that  date. 

This  budget  will  set  forth  the  number  of  people  that  likely  will  be 
offered  employment  and  be  given  employment.  Not  the  idle  people, 
not  the  people  who  wouldn’t  work  anyway,  but  the  people  who  are  able 
and  anxious  and  willing  to  work,  the  people  who  want  work.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  about  3,000,000  people  who  will  never  work ;  they 
are  sick,  they  are  old,  they  are  not  in  position  to  work  at  all.  There 
are  3,000,000  that  you  can  count  off.  Then  we  will  have  about  2,000,- 
000  in  the  armed  services  after  this  war  is  over.  That  makes  about 
5,000,000  you  can  deduct. 

But  the  budget  should  take  all  these  things  into  consideration  and 
tell  Congress  about  how  many  jobs  will  be  available;  and  then  also 
tell  the  Congress  about  the  investments  and  expenditures  by  private 
business,  by  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  different  political  subdivisions ; 
and  if  the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  public  building  program — 
post  offices,  for  instance —  the  amount  of  that. 

In  other  words,  he  will  add  all  that  up  and  determine  how  many 
jobs  that  will  make  available.  Then,  after  he  has  done  that,  after 
he  has  told  Congress  about  how  many  jobs  will  be  available  and  about 
how  many  workers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  jobs,  he  will 
then  tell  us  about  how  many  will  want  jobs  and  will  be  eligible  under 
this.  If  there  are  more  jobs  than  there  are  people,  then  we  will  have 
on  our  hands  the  problem  of  preventing  inflation,  and  we  have  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  here  that  in  the  event  such  a  situation  should  occur,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  enact  measures,  or  suggest  measures, 
that  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  or  prevent  the  inflationary  trend. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  high  wages? 

Mr.  Patman.  'Well,  it  could  be  anything.  In  other  words,  if  there 
are  more  jobs  than  there  are  people,  naturally  there  should  be  a  lot 
of  money  in  the  country,  and  with  lots  of  money  there  will  be  higher 
prices,  which,  of  course,  can  be  a  serious  matter  if  not  retarded. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  there  are  more  jobs  than  people  it  would 
mean,  necessarily,  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  point  you  know  more  about 
than  I  do,  but  I  suspect  wages  would  certainly  rise  with  everything 
else.  They  usually  do.  I  don’t  see  why  this  should  be  an  exception. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  just  thought  that  under  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  if  there  were  more  jobs  than  workers  that  necessarily 
means  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  inevitable.  Therefore  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  a  ruinous  inflation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  wages  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  anything.  Yes ;  wages,  prices,  or  anything  else. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I  recall,  back  in  the  spring,  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  brought  out  a  bill  asking  us  to  draft  labor.  You  will  recall 
that  the  blood  was  knee  deep  over  in  the  well  of  the  House.  We  voted 
for  that  bill  on  the  insistence  of  the  leaders  of  the  administration. 
When  the  House  passed  it  that  put  us  in  a  pretty  bad  spot  with  labor. 
A  few  days  after  that  it  went  over  to  the  Senate  and  the  military 
leaders  said  we  didn’t  need  the  bill.  This  budget  is  to  be  made  out 
6  months  ahead  of  time.  I  am  wondering  if  the  same  kind  of  mistake 
could  be  made  6  months  ahead  of  time  as  was  made  on  the  bill  I  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  I  think  mistakes  will  always  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  natural  to  make  those  mistakes  on  the  safe 
side  ? 


Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  yes;  we  know  mistakes  will  be  made,  especially 
in  times  of  war.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  times  in  this  war  when  you 
wouldn’t  have  known  what  to  do  if  you  were  the  leader.  But  it  is 
better  to  do  something  than  nothing  at  all,  even  by  the  trial-and-error 
method,  where,  if  we  make  a  mistake,  we  can  back  up  and  correct  it. 

Now,  on  this  budget,  in  the  event  there  should  be  more  people  who 
want  jobs  than  there  are  jobs,  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  permit 
those  people  to  have  jobs.  That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  “permit  them  to  have  jobs.”  You  mean 
give  them  jobs? 

Mr.  Patman.  Give  them  the  opportunity  to  work.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides,  m  that  event,  that  first  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  create  a  climate 
m  some  way  that  will  encourage  private  business,  free  competitive 
enterprise,  to  take  up  that  slack,  take  up  that  surplus  of  labor.  That 
IS  JNo.  1 ;  do  it  that  way,  if  possible.  In  the  event  it  is  impossible  to 
(  o  that  well,  you  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  people  to 
nil*  ‘7  coimtry ;  you  know  we  are  not  going  to  permit  millions 
1  V  Pwt0  if,  unemployed  ,!!  this  country  without  opportunity  to 
work.  M  e  all  know  that.  We  may  make  out  like  we  are  not  goiim 
to  do  anything  about  it,  but  we  will.  So  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  do 
a  little  planning  m  advance  of  that  time  and  see  if  we  can’t  have  an 
economy  that  will  absorb  all  these  workers,  and  not  have  a  situation 
develop  that  will  compel  us  to  go  back  to  relief,  such  as  we  had  in  the 

k*.  iflt  foacwt'  We  "nt  peopl,i  to  worl!  for  what  th'y 

I  believe  that  the  facts  that  I  have  just  enumerated  about  thp  Hill 
substantially  and  generally  cover  the  objectives  and  intentions  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  keep  in  mind  what  I  said 
awhile  ago — that  if  we  don’t  have  something-  like  this  wh<it  T,7 ; i i  ” 
have.  What  will  be  ft.  alternative!  Let".! 

to  a  cycle  of  booms  and  depressions.  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  possible 
to  prevent  every  little  depression  or  every  boom.  I  don’t  think  as 
long  as  we  have  human  beings  running  this  country-and  as  long  as 
we  have  a  democracy,  we  will  have  human  beings  running  it-fhat 
we  will  always  be  able  to  avoid  those  things.  But  let  us  dd  L  w 
to  avoid  them;  and  if  we  have  a  depression,  make  it  as  easy  as  pos 
sible;  and  if  we  have  a  boom,  make  it  as  little  as  possible3  Let  us 
not  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  we  must  continually  have  these 
booms  and  depressions.  If  we  do  have  them,  we  will  destrov  tb« 
private  enterprise  system  m  this  country.  Every  10  years,  practically, 
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we  have  been  wiping  out  small  business,  small  industry,  and  we 
shouldn’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  this  question?  In  the  face  of  the  strikes 
going  on  all  over  this  country  now,  do  you  know  of  anything  that 
creates  unemployment  more  than  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  I  certainly 
regret  that  there  are  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  creates  more  unemploy¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  the  merits  of  the  contentions  on  either 
side.  I  am  not  passing  on  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will  compel  small  business 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  quicker  than  strikes? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  it  so  happens  that  small  businesses  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  these  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  lots  of  small  businesses  that  are 
affected  out  in  my  country. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  are  indirectly  affected  because  of  the  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  indirectly  affected ;  yes.  Do  you  know  this — 
that  there  is  a  communistic  tendency  to  close  down  all  business  through 
these  strikes?  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  higher  wages  as  it  is 
to  close  everything  down  so  that  the  Government  will  have  to  take 
over  all  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  that - 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  the  motive  behind  these  strikes  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  anyway,  I  would  be  against  it  if  that  is  the 
motive.  You  know,  we  almost  came  to  communism  at  one  time  in 
1932,  and  if  we  hadn’t  given  some  relief  to  some  folks,  we  would  have 
had  communism.  This  is  a  bill  to  prevent  communism  and  help  small 
business,  encourage  the  growth  of  private  enterprise,  rather  than 
destroy  them  every  few  years. 

Mr.  Rich.  Anything  that  will  prevent  that  I  am  for. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  will  have  to  convince  us  on  that  point,  because  we 
need  to  get  some  action  pretty  quick  if  we  are  going  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  a  long-range  program ;  it  is  not  a  “quickie” 
for  stopping  disorders,  all  disunity. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  doesn’t  want  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  the  people  in  this  country  who  want  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  who  says  he  doesn’t  want  it. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  “yes — but”  people;  they  just 
“but”  it  off.  They  “but”  this  and  “but”  that,  and  when  you  get 
through  putting  all  the  but’s  in  you  haven’t  any  legislation  left. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Isn’t  the  gentleman’s  question  now  in  conflict  with 
the  question  he  asked,  or  the  statement  he  made  just  awhile  ago,  when 
he  said  the  Communists  wanted  to  close  down  all  business?  He  is 
now  asking  you  if  you  know  anybody  who  doesn’t  want  full  employ¬ 
ment;  and  just  a  minute  ago  he  said  the  Communists  were  trying  to 
close  down  all  the  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  my  opinion,  I  don’t  agree  with  what  you  said. 

I  can’t  reconcile  your  two  statements. 
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Mr.  Rich.  And  in  my  opinion,  that  thing  is  growing  so  fast  that 
I  am  fearful  the  President  might  have  to  take  over  all  business  m 
order  to  give  people  jobs.  That  is  just  what  they  are  working  toward, 
and  we  have  to  be  careful  that  it  don’t  happen. 

Mr.  Cociikan.  In  the  first  instance,  you  said  the  Communists  were 
trying  to  close  up  all  business;  then  you  ask  the  question,  Do  you 
know  anybody  in  this  country  that  doesn’t  want  full  employment  . 
If  the  Communist  wants  to  close  down  all  business,  then  certainly 
they  don’t  want  full  employment. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  asking  that  question  I  was  speaking  about  good, 
sensible  men.  I  don’t  believe  Communists  are  sensible  people. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  doesn’t  prove  your  contention  that  these  strikes 
out  there  are  the  result  solely  of  communistic  activity.  That  doesn’t 
seem  sound,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Patman.  Since  Congressman  Rich  brought  up  that  point,  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  tests,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  the 
democracies,  is  that  of  keeping  people  from  looking  at  exceptions  and 
saying  that  that  is  the  general  rule,  and  selling  others  on  the  theory 
that  the  whole  country  has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  everything  is  rotten, 
just  because  of  certain  exceptions.  You  can  take  any  church,  or  lodge, 
or  the  finest  institution  in  this  country,  and  you  can  pick  out  a  few 
fellows  in  there  who  are  not  deserving;  and  yet  you  cannot,  because 
of  them,  condemn  the  whole  thing.  We  could  do  that  with  our  own 
Congress,  because  sometimes  some  of  these  fellows  will  say  something 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  they  haven’t  given  full  consideration 
to;  and  if  the  people  judge  the  whole  Congress  by  what  the  indi¬ 
viduals  said,  they  would  have  a  bad  opinion  of  the  whole  Congress. 
So,  in  a  democracv,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  keep  our 
eye  on  the  ball  and  not  look  at  the  exceptions,  but  at  the  general  rule, 
and  I  think  the  general  rule  in  our  country  has  been  that  it  is  mighty 
fine.  There  are  certain  things  that  are  irritating,  annoying,  and  that 
we  don’t  like,  but  generally  this  democracy  is  getting  along  fine.  It 
is  the  best  Government  on  earth,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
And  this  bill  is  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  creating  a  suit-' 
able  climate  for  employment  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  climate 
should  be  healthy  for  private  enterprise.  I  am  just  wondering,  if  we 
do  undertake  to  guarantee  and  insure  full  employment  for  every¬ 
body,  if  it  wouldn’t  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government,  in  order 
to  prevent  dislocation  in  employment,  to  place  a  ceiling  on  production 
in  certain  industries  ?  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  machine  age 
now.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  you  could  produce  enough  automo¬ 
biles  in  2  or  2 y2  years  to  glut  the  market.  Then,  as  we  have  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work,  wouldn’t  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  em¬ 
ployment,  full  employment  all  the  time,  to  have  a  ceiling  on  production  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  we  should  have  full  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  if  we  were  to  get  to  the  point  you  mentioned,  I  would 
think  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  more  desirable  than 
cutting  clown  production. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  still  going  to  have  some  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  employees,  because  the  farmer  can’t  shorten  his  hours 
very  much. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  can  shorten  them  with  machines. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  old  cow  has  to  be  fed  early  in  the  morning 
and  late  at  night. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes-;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  have  the  fellow  on  the  assembly 
line - 

Mr.  Patman.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the  farmer 
a  fair  price  for  what  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  But  take  our  cotton — we  are 
producing  more  cotton  now  than  our  domestic  economy  will  consume, 
and  it  is  having  to  fight  for  its  life  against  the  synthetics — rayon  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Patman.  Cotton  isn’t  whipped. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  continue  to  produce  cotton  at  the  rate  we 
have  been  producing  it  over  the  last  10  years  and  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  all  the  surplus  and  store  it  in  the  warehouse,  we 
are  going  to  run  into  a  pretty  serious  problem,  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  would  have  to  have  a  rather  stagnant  mind,  from 
the  national  viewpoint,  to  permit  that  to  be  done.  There  are  too  many 
uses  for  cotton.  I  can  invite  your  attention  to  one  that  is  not  so  very 
old,  and  yet  it  isn’t  new — insulation  for  houses.  Cotton  makes  the 
finest  insulation  in  the  world,  and  I  predict  that  in  time  to  come  they 
will  use  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  for  that  purpose  alone — the  insula¬ 
tion  of  houses.  That  is’ one  of  the  new  uses  that  has  been  developed. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  they  make  mineral  wool  out  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  But  cotton  is 
a  commodity  that  never  deteriorates.  You  know  they  found  cotton 
in  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  we  have  to  subsidize  it  in  order  to  keep  on  growing 
it,  if  they  continue  to  find  substitutes  for  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  that  is  contemplated  now.  I  don’t  see 
any  reason  why  the  development  of  new  uses  should  be  so  slow  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  brought  cotton  into  the  discussion  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  tried  to  curb  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  country 
by  placing  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  bales  to  be  produced  by  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking,  if  we  had  to  do  that  to  protect 
the  economy  of  the  farmer,  wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  and  the  amount  of  automobiles  and 
washing  machines  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  so.  Of  course,  if  they  produce  too 
many,  the  price  will  go  down,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves 
probably  will  not  be  anxious  to  overproduce  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  goes  down,  then  we  would  have  to  cut 
wages,  so  that  it  just  goes  around  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  Patman.  Ford  didn’t  cut  wages  when  his  prices  went  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  it  would  go  around  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  did  Ford  have  to  do  during  the  last  week  because 
he  couldn’t  get  wheels  on  account  of  the  Kelsey-Hayes  wheel  strike? 
He  had  to  close  his  plant  practically  down  and  throw  80,000  employees 
out  of  work. 
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Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right.  He  had  a  large  integrated  operation 
there.  You  see,  size  is  sometimes  a  burden  and  a  responsibility,  as 
well  as  a  benefit  and  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Patman,  this  bill  lays  down  a  policy  which  com¬ 
mits  the  Government  to  bring  about  full  employment.  Now,  analyz¬ 
ing  the  bill,  it  is  to  prevent  what  you  might  say  is  another  depression, 
if  possible,  by  cooperating  with  industry,  agriculture,  and  so  forth, 
and  if  such  a  condition  exists  or  develops,  and  this  bill  becomes  law, 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  step  into  the  picture  to  some  extent 
to  prevent  a  depression.  So  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  do  something  to  bring  about  employment,  this  bill,  in  effect,  would 
be  an  authorization  for  that ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  we  would  have  a  plan  developed  whereby,  if  it 
was  necessary,  for  us  to  spend  some  money  to  assist  both  business, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  so  forth  to  provide  employment,  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  was  brought  in  for  that  purpose  it  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  if  this  bill  is  passed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  bill  would  be  an  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Patman.  If  there  was  no  authorization. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  this  bill  were  passed,  wouldn’t  this  bill  serve  as  an 
authorization  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  was  my  understanding,  and  I  wanted  that 
definitely  stated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  a  lot  of  people  have  stated,  that  this 
does  not  authorize  an  appropriation.  But  I  understand  that  if  some¬ 
body  introduced  a  bill  on  the  floor  to  build  a  bridge  across  Lost  Creek 
it  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  has  to  be  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  there  would  have  to  be  some  program  designed 
to  assist  the  Nation,  a  program  to  relieve  general  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  particular  area  there  might  be  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  factories,  by  reason  of  their  being  shut  down,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  might  have  full  employment.  In  this  particular 
area  where  the  bridge  is  to  be  built  they  might  have  serious  unem¬ 
ployment  and  you  want  to  guarantee  employment  in  that  particular 
locality. 

Mr.  Patman.  May  I  say - 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  follow  that  through? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  a  specific  instance. 

Mr.  Church.  You  don’t  think  this  would  constitute  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  then? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  I  don’t  think  this  constitutes  an  individual 
authorization.  I  think  this  would  have  to  be  based  on  national 
welfare. 

Mr.  Church.  It  constitutes  an  authorization  for  what  kind  of 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  /constitutes  an  authorization  for  legislation  to 
relieve  a  general  situation  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Church.  Like  the  WPA  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Something  to  eliminate  a  WPA,  to  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it. 

Mr.  Church.  I  shouldn’t  say,  perhaps,  WPA,  but  for  putting 
people  to  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  will  affect  the  national  economy. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  we  pass  this  bill  under  that 
theory,  we  can  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  start 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  road  program  without  going  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Roads  for  an  authorization.  That  certainly 
would  affect  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  couldn’t  say. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  notice  here,  on  page  20,  paragraph  (c) — 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  directing  or  authorizing  any 
change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  in  position  to  testify  about  that,  because  I 
-don’t  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed  me 
about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  will  get  somebody  to  testify  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  an  expert  parliamentarian 
testify  on  that.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  best  expert  in  the  United  States  is  Mr.  Deschler, 
•of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Deschler  would  not  give  an  opinion  without 
knowing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  would  want  to  see  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  like  a  court;  he  doesn’t  give  a  preview  of 
what  he  will  decide. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  state  some  of  the  things  this  bill  does  not 
do,  to  correct  erorneous  impressions  around  the  country.  There  is  no 
bill  that  has  been  more  misrepresented  and  more  misunderstood  than 
this  particular  bill.  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  this  bill  does 
not  do. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  does  not  guarantee  specific  jobs  to  specific  workers. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  compulsory  assignment  of  workers 
to  jobs. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  changes  in  existing  procedures  on  ap¬ 
propriations.  That  is  the  part  Mr.  Cochran  called  our  attention  to 
just  now.  That  is  section  8  (c). 

The  bill  does  not  provide  Government  guaranties  of  individual  mar¬ 
kets  or  prices,  or  profits. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  Government  determination  of  prices  or 
wages. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  Government  determination  of  total  out¬ 
put  or  of  production  quotas. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  a  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
information  the  publication  of  which  might  be  harmful  or  have  a  harm¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such  information. 
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I  think  that  is  the  only  difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill.  We  added  on  to  our  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  a  provision,  which 
is  subsection  (e)  of  H,  which  says : 

The  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  Information,  the  publication  of  which 
might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  persons  supplying  such  informa¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  called  for  or  authorized. 


The  Chairman.  That  provision  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  provision  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  no;  but  we 
felt  people  should  not  be  required  to  disclose  trade  secrets  or  informa¬ 
tion  involving  their  business  unless  they  were  protected. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senate  bill  were  to  become  law,  if  the  in¬ 
vestigators  who  were  making  up  this  budget  to  present  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  find  I  had  some  trade  secret  that  gave  me  an  advantage 
over  my  competitors,  under  the  Senate  bill  that  would  be  made  public  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  made  public,  but  there 
is  no  prohibition  against  it.  But  the  House  bill  carries  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  protect  business.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  provision.  That  was  the 
only  difference  we  had  when  we  met  with  the  .Senators  to  agree  on  a 
bill.  That  was  the  only  thing  we  put  in  our  bill  that  was  not  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  helpful  provision. 

Mr.  JunD.  Mr.  Patman,  you  just  quoted  from  some  document.  What 
is  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  quoted  from  the  unrevised  hearings  before  the 
Senate,  part  I,  page  75. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  when  you  said  this  bill  doesn’t  do  certain  things, 
you  mean  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  meant  the  House  bill.  This  is  part  of  my  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  committee.  I  was  just  reading  it  because 
I  had  it  in  summary  form.  And  I  want  to  invite  your  attention, 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate.  I  have 
some  charts  here,  but  I  have  no  one  to  help  me  handle  them  so  I  will 
not  attempt  to  show  them. 

Mr.  Judd.  May  we  get  a  copy  of  these  hearings  for  our  benefit? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  none  now  available. 

The  Chairman.  We  called  the  Senate  committee  and  they  haven’t 
printed  the  revised  hearings.  They  just  printed  them  from  day  to 
day. 


Mr.  Patman.  And  you  couldn’t  get  one  anywhere.  They  are  not 
available.  There  were  a  thousand  copies  printed  and  I 'had  two 
copies  and  I  let  one  of  them  go.  We  tried  to  get  it  replaced  and  were 
not  able  to  do  so.  I  have  just  this  one  copy,  which  has  all  theise 
charts  in  it,  and  I  invite  your  attention  especially  to  the  testimony 
of  Senator  O’Mahonev.  Of  course,  the  testimony  of  the  other  Sen¬ 
ators  is  there,  and  I  don’t  .mean  to  say  their  testimony  isn’t  a-0od, 
but  Senator  O’Mahoney  happened  to  have  some  very  impressive 
charts  in  his  testimony  that  I  want  to  invite  to  your  attention  espe¬ 
cially.  ‘  1 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  inviting  our  attention  to  somethin^  you  cannot 
furnish,  you  say.  &  J 

Air.  Patman.  You  will  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  printing  the  complete  record. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  one  of  these  charts  it  shows  from  1929  to  1941 
that  by  reason  of  this  depression  the  sales  loss  amounted  to  $355  non  - 
000,000.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  sales  loss.  ’  ’ 
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THE  COST  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


CORPORATE  PROFITS.  1929-1941 


BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1929  30  31  32  33  34  39  3«  37  3«  39  40  41 


THE  DEPRESSION  COST  CORPOR¬ 
ATIONS  S69  BILLIONS  OF 
POTENTIAL  PROFITS 


NET  INCOME  OF  NON-FARM 
PROPRIETORS 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1929  30  31  32  33  34  33  36  37  38  39  40  41 


THE  DEPRESSION  COST  NON- FARM 
PROPRIETORS  S37  BILLIONS  OF 
POTENTIAL  NET  INCOME 

NET  INCOME  OF  FARM 
QPERATORS 

BILLIONS  OF  OOLLAPS 


1929  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  3«  39  40  41 

THE  DEPRESSION  COST  FARM  OPER¬ 
ATORS  S24  BILLIONS  OF  POTENTIAL 
INCOME 


I  ♦!♦!****•: 


1929  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41 

THE  DEPRESSION  COST  WAGE-AND- 
SALARY  WORKERS  SI75  BILLION!. 

IN  POTENTIAL  INCOME 
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This  chart  on  the  left,  labor  force  and  employment,  shows  the 
standing  of  the  employment  and  the  labor  force  at  all  times  since  1900, 
and  you  will  notice  the  general  trend,  of  course,  has  been  upward. 
That  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  And  employment,  in  pros¬ 
perity  years,  of  course,  went  above  the  normal  labor  force.  But  in 
time  of  depression  the  line  went  down,  as  in  1932  when  so  many  people 
were  out  of  work. 

That  brings  me  to  another  thing:  I  was  here  in  1932  when  I  saw 
20,000  men  assemble  here  in  Washington.  They  were  not  law  vio¬ 
lators;  they  were  law-abiding  citizens,  peaceable  and  law  abiding. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  home  counties  and  cities.  If  anyone 
said,  “Come  on,  let’s  go  to  Washington,”  they  would  just  join  together, 
get  on  freight  trains  and  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Patman,  while  you  are  referring  to  that ;  at  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  press  this  morning,  there  are  400,000 
law-abiding  citizens  where  there  are  jobs  available  who  apparently 
■don’t  want  to  work.  In  connection  with  this  full  employment,  have 
you  any  plan  to  get  those  men  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  not  a  strike  measure  in  any  way.  It  doesn’t 
involve  any  quick  way  of  solving  any  of  the  economic  ills. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  You  were  speaking  about 
these  men  who  can’t  get  jobs.  In  Michigan  today  there  are  many 
■employers  who  can’t  get  workers.  And  while  we  are  talking  about 
full  employment,  have  you  any  plan  whereby  those  who  apparently 
don’t  want  to  work  now  can  be  persuaded,  peacefully  I  mean,  of 
•course,  by  inducement,  to  go  to  work? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  the  object  of  this  bill  is  not  to  do  that. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  give  people  who  are  anxious,  willing,  and 
able  to  work  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  doesn’t  deal  with  strikes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  is  full,  continuous 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  cannot  have  continuous  employment  if, 
periodically,  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  employed  in  a  particular 
plant  will  not  work.  Isn’t  it  necessary,  if  you  are  going  to  have  full 
employment  to  have  some  provision  or  some  plan  which  will  induce 
those  people  to  -work? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  now,  we  are  not  trying  to  make  people  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  you  are  trying  to  make  people  provide 
jobs. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  trying  to  settle  strikes.  We  are  trying 
to  give  people  who  are  able  to  work,  who  are  anxious  to  work,  and 
who  are  seeking  work  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  you  can  have  continuous  employment ; 
that  you  or  I,  for  example,  can  give  a  man  a  steady  job  if  2  days  in 
the  week  he  doesn’t  want  to  work  or  won’t  work  ?  How  can  any'  large 
corporation  make  available  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  a  period 
when  the  men  will  not  work  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  trying  to  make  people  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  trying  to  create  a  climate  here  whereby  they 
can  make  a  living  if  they  want  to.  If  they  are  not  going  to  do  that, 
we  are  not  going  to  compel  them.  We  are  not  going  to  try  to  break 
any  strikes.  We  are  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  here  in  America 
that  will  help,  not  the  people  you  are  talking  about,  the  people  who 
don’t  want  to  work — we  are  trying  to  help  the  people  who  want  to 
work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Patman - 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  Mr.  Patman - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  all  want  men  to  have  opportunity  to  work  con¬ 
tinuously,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  He  doesn’t  have  that  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  your  plan  you  want  someone  to  create  and 
keep  available  jobs.  Do  you  think  that  anyone,  or  any  organization, 
can  create  jobs  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  when  the  men 
won’t  work  on  Thursday,  F riday,  and  Saturday  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so  specific  as  that.  This 
national  planning  doesn’t  take  care  of  any  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday.  It  is  to  insure,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  person  who 
wants  to  work  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  and  make  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  That  is  all  it  is  for.  s 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  the  only  fellow  we  are  working  for,  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  work.  We  are  not  working  for  the  fellow  who  doesn’t 
want  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  going  to  have  this  plan  for  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  work  2,  3,  or  5  days  a  week  and  lay  off  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so  specific. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  a  practical  question.  I  can  see  that  you 
don’t  know  the  answer  to  it.  ^ 
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Mr.  Patman.  If  we  attempted  to  deal  with  details  like  that  we 
would  never  pass  a  law  hei-e.  You  can’t  deal  with  details  like  that. 
We  want  continuous  employment  for  people  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  work  and  who  are  seeking  work.  That  is  the  class  we  are 
working  for.  We  are  not  working  for  the  fellow  who  don’t  want 
to  work. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  right  at  the  present  time  in  this  country 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  want  work  in  those 
industries  that  are  closed  down  by  strikes,  and  if  this  bill  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  full  employment,  as  you  say,  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  guaranteed,  continues  employment  in  the  free  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  you  certainly  have  a  job  on  your  hands. 

(At  this  point  there  was  discussion  that  was  ordered  not  to  be 
recprded. ) 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  move  that  we  recess  until  1 :  30. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  that  we  recess 
until  half  past  one. 

Mr.  Jcbd.  I  make  that  motion. 

(The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  committee  recessed  at  10 :  55  a.  m. 
to  1 :  30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Patman,  I  had  to  leave  before  the  proceedings  were  concluded 
before  the  morning  recess,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  has  occurred. 
Had  you  completed  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  had  completed  it.  Some  of  the  members  wanted 
to  ask  me  some  questions.  Among  them  there  were  some  members 
who  are  absent  now.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  Mr.  Outland 
went  ahead  and,  after  he  gets  through,  you  can  interrogate  both  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Outland. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  STEERING  COMMITTEE  ON  H.  R. 

2202 

Mr.  Outland.  No;  I  do  not,  although  I  would  like  to  ask  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  committee  to  insert  later  in  my  remarks  certain  state¬ 
ments  that  I  have  already  made  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Rich.  Your  own  statements? 

Mr.  Outland.  My  own  statements;  yes,  sir. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  first  of 
all  I  should  state  why  I  am  -appearing  before  this  committee  on  this 
particular  bill.  While  personally  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  it, 
the  specific  reason  for  my  appearance  here  is  that  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  so-called  House  steering  committee  on  H.  R.  2202.  That  steering 
committee  is  made  up  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
both  political  parties  who  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
That  number  now  is  112,  and  it  has  been  growing  on  and  off  ever  since 
it  was  originally  started  back  in  June  of  this  year.  That  steering 
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committee  has  an  executive  group  of  11  members,  and  from  that  group 
of  11  members  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  the  permanent  chairman,  and  I 
am  serving  in  that  capacity  along  with  Mr.  Patman,  the  author  of  the 
bill. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  other  cosponsors  this  should  be  stated, 
namely,  that  several  members  of  that  committee  have  reserved  the 
right,  themselves,  to  work  for  amendments  which  they  think  will  im¬ 
prove  the  bill.  That  is  their  privilege,  and  they  have,  some  of  them, 
in  their  letters  of  acceptance,  stated  that  they  wish  to  reserve  that 
right. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  points  which  I  think  are  essen¬ 
tial.  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  week  before 
last  at  which  time  I  pointed  out  certain  basic  principles  upon  which 
it  was  felt  that  we  as  cosponsors  could  not  make  any  compromise  what¬ 
soever.  I  think  that  it  might  be  well  if  I  briefly  summarized  those 
basic  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  states  that  it  is  the  right  of  individual 
Americans  who  are  able  to  work  and  who  are  seeking  work  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  right.  I  notice  the  Senate  has  changed  the  language  to  a 
certain  extent  and  states  the  “opportunity”  rather  than  a  right.  I  am 
not  an  attorney.  I  cannot  give  the  legal  technicalities  between  the 
two.  I  think  the  meaning  of  them  is  inherently  the  same ;  that  is,  the 
chance  for  an  American  who  is  willing  to  work  and  who  is  capable  of 
working  to  have  the  opportunity  for  a  job  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  you  add  to  that,  “and  who  seeks  work”? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  should  certainly  have  that  as  a  part  of  it,  by  all 
means.  I  said  “who  is  willing  to  work.” 

Mr.  Kick.  In  the  first  place,  this  steering  committee  of  which  you 
are  a  member  is  interested  in  the  bill  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Outland.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  proo-ram  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Outland.  That  is  correct. 


you 


Mr-  Kick  If  you  had  just  that  preamble,  do  you  not  think 
could  get  435  Members  of  Congress  to  join  the  organization* 

Mr.  Outland.  You  mean - 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  eliminate  the  bill  and  put  the  preamble  out,  do  you 
not  think  you  would  get  every  Member  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Outland.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  you  can  get  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  sign  any  pious  expression  that  is  brought  out  We  are  all 
against  sin,  but  sometimes  we  are  not  willing  to  take  any  specific  step's 
to  stop  sin.  We  are  all  against  unemployment,  but  sometimes  we 
are  not  willing  to  take  any  concrete  steps.in  the  stopping  of  unemploy- 


Mr.  Rich.  Right  today  you  say  you  want  to  give  men  jobs  who  are 
able  to  work  who  are  seeking  work.  You  want  to  give  them  work 
i  ou  have  that  opportunity  right  now  in  this  country.  Thousands  nf 
men  who  would  like  to  work  cannot  do  so  because  of  the  fact  tbat  tW 
are  having  strikes,  led  by  people  whom  some  of  them  do  not  want  to 
follow,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  follow  them  on  account  of  the  laws 
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that  we  have  put  on  the  books,  and  they  cannot  get  a  job  now  if  they 
want  to.  They  are  afraid  to  go  and  ask  for  jobs.  Do  you  not  think 
that  that  condition  ought  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  start  into  a  debate  in  this 
committee  upon  the  merits  involved  in  the  strikes  that  are  current 
in  the  United  States  today  we  never  would  get  down  to  a  discussion 
of  the  basic  issues  of  this  bill.  This  particular  measure,  if  I  may  say 
so,  is  not  one  which  passes  upon  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
has  been  established  once  and  for  all  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  there  may  be  changes  needed  in  those  laws  to  bring  about 
greater  equity.  There  may  be  changes  needed  to  bring  about  greater 
protection  for  the  American  public.  On  that  I  am  not  certain,  but  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  be  drawn  into,  in  this  committee,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining,  we  will  never  get 
down  to  the  principles  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  only  referring  to  the  statement  that  you  made  that 
you  want  a  bill  that  will  give  work  to  everybody  that  is  seeking  work 
who  wants  that  opportunity,  and  I  am  for  that,  too,  but  I  think  that 
while  we  have  the  opportunity  and  jobs  here  in  this  country,  men  can¬ 
not  get  jobs.  They  are  afraid  to  take  jobs ;  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  try  to  leave  one  industry  and  go  to  another  to  get  a  ]ob  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  work  in  the  industry  where  they  could 
get  a  job.  Is  that  not  wrong? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  would  say,  in  response  to  that — I  would  repeat,  I 
should  say — what  I  tried  to  state  a  moment  ago,  that  the  merits  or  the 
defects  in  the  present  laws  governing  collective  bargaining  constitute 
an  entirely  different  issue  with  which  this  bill  is  not  concerned,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  be  drawn  into  a  great  many  bypaths 
if  we  start  in  on  that.  I  might  go  even  further.  I  know  many  people 
who  are  interested  in  particular  groups  among  the  Nation’s  workers. 
I  know  those  who  are  interested  in  particular  segments  who  are  going 
to,  if  their  present  plans  are  followed  through,  ask  for  certain 
amendments  on  those  particular  things. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  are  all  issues  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  separate  legislation,  which  I  was  going  to  come  to  in  a  few 
moments.  This  particular  bill  in  itself  is  not  going  to  solve  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  is  only  one  step,  but  it  is  an  essential  step,  and  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  the  points  on  declaration  of  policy  upon  which  I 
thought  we  could  not  make  compromise,  and  I  was  just  stating  that 
that  particular  point  of  the  right  to  work  was  one. 

A  second  general  principle  of  the  bill  upon  which  the  sponsors 
feel  very  strongly  is  that  there  is  a  definite  governmental  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assist  in  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment.  This  bill, 
gentlemen,  is  not  a  WPA  bill.  It  is  not  a  WPA  bill ;  it  is  not  a  make- 
work  bill  as  such.  If  you  read  the  declaration  of  policy,  you  will  notice 
that  in  section  (a)  it  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  trade  and  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  . 

You  will  notice  on  page  1,  on  page  2,  on  pages  3,  4,  and  5,  definite 
adherence  to  the  importance  of  finding  these  jobs,  encouraging  these 
jobs,  within  the  framework  of  our  present  type  of  economic  system. 
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But  what  the  bill  does  state,  and  the  principle  it  seems  to  me  is  basic, 
is  that  after  all  encouragement  has  been  given,  after  the  atmosphere 
has  been  made  favorable,  to  use  my  colleague,  Mr.  Patman’s,  language 
of  this  morning,  then,  if  after  those  steps  have  been  taken,  there  are 
still  large  numbers  of  Americans  who  are  out  of  work,  who  are  looking 
for  work  and  who  are  capable  of  working,  then  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Government  to  see  that  opportunities  are  made  available  to 
them. 

I  think  we  might  as  well  face  that  very  frankly.  I  do  not  see  any 
point  to  dodging  it,  and  I  know  all  of  us,  having  seen  some  of  the 
ravages  of  the  last  depression,  agree  upon  the  necessity  for  reducing 
unemployment.  I  do  think  there  is  room  for  honest  disagreement 
as  to  what  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  are. 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  Mr.  Outland,  if  you  create  these  jobs  by  any  aid, 
whether  it  is  private  enterprise  or  whether  it  is  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  whether  it  is  the  State  governments  or  some  municipality 
creating  these  jobs,  and  then  men  are  prohibited  from  working,  what 
are  you  going  to  do?  What  will  you  do  about  that?  Is  that  not 
just  as  great  a  sin  as  not  to  have  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  tried  to  indicate  a  few  moments  ago - 

Mr.  Rich.  It  is  a  fundamental  policy, and  it  is  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  ought  to  be  inculcated  in  your  bill ;  if  you  create  the  jobs 
and  then  men  are  prohibited  from  taking  the  jobs,  something  should 
be  done.  Do  you  not  believe  that? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  think  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  legislation 
enacted  in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  that  that  should  be  done  by 
entirely  separate  measure  and  not  included  in  this  bill,  which  is  es¬ 
sentially  an  enabling  act. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  in  business,  and  we  create  a  job,  and  then  for  some 
reason  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  that  are  working  in  that  industry 
“am  am  going  to  shut  it  down.”  1  have  a  moral  responsibility  to 
give  those  people  jobs,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  shut  that 
down  unless  I  have  a  real,  valid  reason.  Do  you  not  agree  with  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  Dr.  Outland  proceed  with  his  state¬ 
ment  without  interruption,  and  then  let  the  committee  ask  questions 
in  order.  I  think  it  will  expedite  the  session. 

Mr.  Outland.  Recapitulating  the  points  I  have  been  trying  to  make, 
the  first  was  the  essential  principle  stated  in  the  bill  of  the  right  to 
work;  the  second,  the  principle  that  there  is  governmental  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assist.  We  do  not— none  of  us,  I  think,  in  this  committee, 
or  no  Member  of  the  House,  is  looking  for  legislation  which  is  going 
to  violently  change  what  we  term  the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  not,  and  I  would  disavow  anybody  who  ever  used  by 
name  in  that  connection.  But  I  do  thing  that  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  system,  which  we  cherish,  a  measure  of  this  kind  is 
essential.  I  think  the  Government  does  have  a  responsibility  for 
helping.  I  think  the  Government  does  have  a  responsibility  for 
bolstering  our  system,  and  unless  we  adhere  to  a  completely  l'aissez 
faire  philosophy  of  economic  life,  unless  we  want  to  go  back  to  the 
.  time  when  we  had  on  child-labor  laws  or  no  labor  standards  or  no 
maximum  hours  or  minimum  wages.  I  think  we  have  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  certain  responsibility. 
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How  far  that  responsibility  goes  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  in 
my  judgment,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  most  members  of  our  steering 
committee,  this  statement  of  Government  responsibility,  of  policy,  in 
helping  to  provide  jobs,  is  a  basic  principle  upon  which  there  can 
be  no  compromise. 

The  third  principle  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  mechanism  that 
is  established.  This  bill  provides,  as  you  will  note  on  page  3,  section  3, 
for  a  national  production  and  employment  budget.  That  national 
production  and  employment  budget,  to  be  set  forth  by  the  President 
each  year  and  then  to  be  discussed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  which  would  be  established  bv  this  measure,  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  step  forward  in  over-all  planning,  over-all  estimating 
of  our  economic  picture.  We  have  a  program  of  taxation  over  here, 
we  have  a  program  of  expenditure  over  there.  We  have  State  gov¬ 
ernments  making  certain  estimates  of  what  they  are  going  to  do ;  we 
have  the  Federal  Government  frequently  making  estimates  without 
taking  cognizance  of  what  the  others  have  been.  1  think  a  production 
and  employment  budget  such  as  is  called  for  in  this  bill,  one  which 
would  definitely  rest  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  Congress,  is  a  step 
forward  in  meeting  the  many  economic  problems  which  are  on  our 
hands  right  now  and  which  are  going  to  become  much  more  acute 
during  the  next  few  years. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  point  raised  this 
morning  which  I  am  not  sure  was  completely  clarified,  and  if  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  a  copy  of  H.  R.  2202  before  them, 
I  call  their  attention,  on  page  12,  section  8,  subsection  (d),  to  a  point 
which  I  think  answers  the  question  that  was  asked  of  Mr.  Patman, 
I  quote :  “Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or 
authorizing”  not  only  subsection  (c),  which  states  “any  change  in 
the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations;”  but  (d),  which  reads: 

the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the 
National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

I  think  that  that  probably  answers  the  question  that  was  raised 
this  morning,  if  I  understood  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is,  it  would  not  rule  out - 

Mr.  Outland.  It  would  not  be  an  authorizing  act  for  appropria¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  it  would  leave  in  order  a  point  of  order  against  ap¬ 
propriations  not  otherwise  authorized. 

Mr.  Outland.  Yes ;  this  bill  could  not  be  construed  in  itself  as  au¬ 
thorizing  appropriations,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  some  discussion  on 
that  point  this  morning. 

Those  three  basic  principles,  Mr.  Chairman,  seem  to  me  to  be  things 
upon  which  compromise,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  is  impossible. 
On  minor  points,  certainly,  changes  perhaps  can  and  should  be  made. 
The  Senate  has  added  clarifying  language  in  several  places.  It  has 
added  clarifying  language,  for  example,  in  section  2.  The  commit¬ 
tee  might  be  interested  in  that.  It  would  come  in  H.  R.  2202  at  the 
end  of  ( f ) ,  I  believe.  The  Senate  language  reads : 

Such  program  shall,  among  other  things,  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living, 
and  promote  the  retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens. 
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Whether  that  language  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  that  type  of  change  is  a  con¬ 
structive  one,  and  when  suggestions  like  that  are.  brought  forward 
that  the  commitee  might  be  interested  in  considering  them. 

There  is  another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  implied  a  moment 
ago  that  I  think  ought  to  be  stressed,  and  that  is  that  this  bill  is  by 
no  means  a  panacea.  It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  has  been  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  publicity.  Those  of  us  who  have  favored  it  and 
those  who  oppose  it  have  perhaps  not  seen  it  in  proper  perspective. 
The  passing  of  it  would  certainly  not  solve  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  passing  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  would 
not  dig  the  downfall  of  the  Republic  in  any  way.  It  is  an  enabling 
act  only.  Employment  in  this  Nation  is  bound  in  with  our  program 
of  taxation,  with  our  program  of  disposal  of  surplus  goods,  with 
our  policies  regarding  monopoly,  with  our  tariff  and  foreign  trade 
policies.  It  is  bound  in  with  dozens  of  other  parts  of  our  American 
governmental  system,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  anyone 
advocating  the  bill  to  overestimate  what  it  will  do.  I  think  it  would 
be  foolish  tor  anyone  opposing  the  bill  to  overestimate  what  it  would  do. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  think  again  I  speak  for  the  Members  of  our 
House  steering  committee,  it  is  only  one  step,  but  it  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  first  step,  because  of  the  policies  which  Congress  would  establish 
and  because  of  the  machinery  which  would  be  set  up  in  the  democratic 
fashion  to  carry  through  those  particular  policies.  The  enactment  of 
this  measure,  I  think,  would  be  very  encouraging  and  very  heartening 
to  millions  of  American  people  who  went  through  the  last  depression, 
many  of  whom  are  fearing  what  is  going  to  be  happening,  what  may 
happen  I  should  say,  during  the  next  few  months. 

I  might  call  Mr.  Rich’s  attention  to  something  which  is  my  own 
impression.  I  have  nothing  to  back  this  up,  sir,  but  it  would  be  my 
contention  that  one  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  industrial  strife  we  are 
going  through  now,  one  cause  in  producing  the  strikes  which  you 
were  mentioning  a  moment  ago,  is  the  tremendous  uncertainty  and 
the  tremendous  fear  of  loss  of  jobs  in  the  future  which  many  people, 
especially  in  our  cities,  have,  and  there  is  a  fear  of  what  is  going  to 
come.  There  is  the  fear  of  another  crash  such  as  we  had  before  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  attempt  to  gain  the  security,  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  another  group,  and  we  all  deprecate  that ;  but  I  think  that 
on  the  other  hand  we  probably  understand  the  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Outland,  I  can  readily  apreciate  how  anyone  who 
has  a  job  and  might  be  thrown  out,  if  he  is  supporting  a  family  or  is 
responsible  to  someone  for  their  upkeep,  certainly  does  not  want  to 
lose  a  job,  and  I  would  be  the  last  one  who  would  want  to  interfere 
with  people  losing  their  jobs.  But  I  could  not  help  but  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  today  so  many  men  want  to  work  and  they  are 
prohibited  from  working,  and  I  think  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  try  to  correct  that  as  it  is  to  see  that  more  jobs  are  created.  When 
they  have  jobs  and  they  cannot  work  we  are  just  as  responsible  to  the 
American  people  as  when  they  have  not  got  a  job,  to  see  that  thev  tret 
a  job.  I  am  equally  interested  in  both.  J  ° 

Mr.  Outland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  point/  out  in  my 
statement  some  of  the  things  that  the  bill  does  not  do.  Mr  Patman 
this  morning  enumerated  those,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time 
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of  the  committee  in  duplicating  them.  I  think  there  is  one  point, 
however,  that  it  might  be  well  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  the  bill 
does  not  make  any  statement  about  the  number  of  jobs.  We  have 
heard  statements  as  to  how  many  jobs  may  or  may  not  be  necessary. 
I  doubt  that  any  of  us  knows  sufficient  about  economic  conditions 
of  America  to  set  up  a  figure  of  55,000,000  jobs  or  60,000,000  jobs 
or  65,000,000.  I  think  estimates  can  be  made,  and  perhaps  fairly 
accurately  made,  but  this  bill  does  not  mention  a  specific  number. 
It  simply  refers  to  those  who  wish  to  work  and  are  capable  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  I  think  when  we  view  the  over-all  employment  picture  in 
America  that  it  may  be  considered  more  realistic  not  to  attempt  to 
narrow  it  down  to  a  specific  figure  and  then  be  put  in  a  position 
of  either  defending  or  attacking  that  figure  when  we  have  only 
rough  estimates  on  which  to  go. 

Two  or  three  more  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  my  statement  and  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  anyone 
may  wish  to  ask. 

The  principal  reason  why  I  am  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  think 
the  principal  reason  why  a  great  many  other  people  are  cosponsors 
of  it,  is  because  it  appears  to  be  not  in  any  way  an  attack  upon  our 
American  system,  but  to  be  in  harmony  with  it.  To  me  democracy  is 
something  much  more  than  just  going  to  the  ballot  and  voting  on 
election  day.  We  have  social  democracy  and  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  at  least  we  are  striving  for  it,  and  this  bill,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  a  definite  step  forward  in  the  attaining  of  true  economic 
democracy  in  America,  and  I  would  like  to  state  just  what  I  mean, 
and  I  wili  be  very  brief. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  democracy  implies  the  importance  and 
the  sacredness,  if  you  wish  to  use  that  term,  of  the  individual.  A 
foreign  philosophy  does  not  say  that.  A  Nazist  or  Fascist  philos¬ 
ophy  implies  that  the  individual  exists  only  to  serve  the  State.  We 
in  this  country  say  that  the  State  exists  in  order  to  make  life  better 
for  the  individual,  and  I  would  say  that  is  true  in  economic  life,  and 
1  would  say  that  this  bill  would  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  concept  of  democracy  to  me  implies  an 
equality  of  individual  opportunity,  and  that  opportunity,  I  think, 
regardless  of  an  individual’s  nationality  or  religion  or  sex  or  back¬ 
ground,  and  that  again  is  true.  That  does  not  mean  $60  every  Sat¬ 
urday  for  everybody;  it  does  not  mean  a  tearing  down  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  plan  of  sharing  the  wealth;  it  does  not  mean  a  dividing 
up  of  American  land  among  everybody  that  wants  it.  It  means  the 
concept  of  equality  of  opportunity,  opportunity  for  an  individual 
to  develop  the  capacities  and  talents  and  abilities  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed;  and  a  bill  of  this  nature,  which  grants  equality  of 
opportunity  in  employment,  seems  to  be  right  in  harmony  with  our 
democratic  ideals  and  to  be  a  step  forward  in  putting  those  ideals 
into  practice. 

Then  I  think  a  third  part  of  democracy  is  that  of  peaceful,  orderly 
change.  We  do  not  like  the  way  of  revolution  in  this  country.  We 
like  the  way  of  legal  change.  This  bill,  through  bringing  about 
certain  policies  and  procedures,  through  congressional  action,  through 
democratic  ways,  again  is  in  harmony  with  those  concepts.  For  those 
reasons  I  think  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  is  extremely  important. 
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I  could  go  on  and  try  to  point  out  its  importance  to  particular 
groups — to  the  veterans,  to  business  people,  to  farms — and  I 
should  like  to  have  permission,  Mr  Chairman,  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  some  of  my  points  mentioned  on  that  before  the  Senate 
committee.  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  committee  with  reading 
that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Outland.  I  should  also  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  include  in  my 
testimony  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  steering  committee  for 
which  I  am  speaking  today. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Church.  At  this  place  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Outland.  I  should  have  asked  permission  to  include  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  members  first,  but  the  other  testimony  at  this  place. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202 


Alabama  : 

Patrick,  Luther. 

Arizona : 

Harless,  Richard. 
Murdock,  John  R. 
California : 

Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan. 
Doyle,  Clyde. 

Engle,  Clair. 

Havenner,  Frauck  R. 
Heal.v,  Ned  R. 

Hoiifield,  Chet. 

Izac,  Ed.  V. 

King,  Cecil  R. 
McDonough,  Gordon. 
Miller,  G.  P. 

Outland,  George  E. 
Patterson,  E.  E. 

Sheppard,  Harry  R. 
Tolan,  John  H. 

Voorhis,  Jerry. 

Welch,  Richard  J. 
Connecticut : 

Geelan,  James  P. 
Kopplemann,  H.  P. 

Luce,  Clare  Boothe. 

R.vter,  Joseph  F. 
Woodhouse,  Chase  Going. 
Delaware : 

Traynor,  Phillip  A. 
Illinois : 

Douglas,  Emily  Taft.  • 
Dawson,  William  L. 
Gordon.  Thomas  S 
Gorski,  Martin. 

Kdly.  Edward  A. 

Link,  W.  W. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J. 

Price,  Melvin. 

Resa,  A.  J. 

Rowan,  W.  A. 

Sabath,  A.  J. 


Indiana : 

Madden,  R.  J. 
Kentucky : 

*  Bates,  Joe  B. 

Clements,  Earle  C. 
Massassachusetts : 

Lane,  Thomas  J. 
Michigan : 

Lesinski,  John. 
Dingell,  John  D. 
Hook,  Frank  E. 
O’Brien,  George  D. 
Rabaut,  Louis  C. 
Sadowski,  G.  G. 
Minnesota : 

Gallagher,  Wm.  J. 
Starkey,  Frank  T. 
Missouri : 

Carnahan,  A.  S.  J. 
Cochran,  John  J. 
Sullivan,  John  B. 
Montana  : 

Mansfield,  Mike. 
New  Jersey : 

Hart,  E.  J. 

Norton,  Mary  T. 
Wolverton,  Chas.  A. 
New  York : 

Baldwin,  Jos.  Clark. 
Barry,  William  B. 
Buckley,  Chas.  A. 
Byrne,  William  T. 
Celler,  Emanuel. 
Delaney,  James  J. 
Dickstein,  Samuel. 
Marcantonio,  Vito. 
Pfeifer,  Joseph  L. 
Powell,  Adam  C.,  Jr. 
Quinn,  Peter  A. 
Rayfiel,  Leo  F. 
Rogers,  G.  F. 
Rooney,  John  J. 
Torrens,  J.  H. 
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Sponsors  op  H.  R.  2202 — Continued 


Nevada : 

Bunker,  Berkeley  L. 
Ohio: 

Bender,  George  H, 
Brelim",  Walter  E. 
Gardner,  Edward  J. 
Huber,  Walter  B. 
Kirwan,  Michael  J. 
Ramey,  Homer  A. 
Thom,  William  R. 
Feighan,  Michael  A. 
Oklahoma : 

Stigler,  W.  G. 
Wickersham,  Victor. 
Oregon : 

Angel],  Homer  D. 
.Pennsylvania : 

Barrett,  William  A. 
Bradley,  Michael  J. 
Eberharter,  Herman  P. 
Flood,  Daniel  J. 
Granahan,  William  T. 
Green,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Hoch,  Daniel  K. 
Kelley,  Augustine  B. 
McGIinehey,  Herbert  J. 
Morgan,  Thomas  E. 
Muprphy,  John. 

Weiss,  Samuel  A. 


Rhode  Island : 

Fogarty,  John  E. 
Forand,  Aime  J. 
Tennessee  : 

Gore,  Albert. 
Kefauver,  Estes. 
Priest,  J.  Percy. 
Texas : 

Combs,  J.  M. 
Patman,  Wright.- 
Utah : 

Granger,  W.  K. 
Robinson,  J.  Will. 
Virginia : 

Flannagan,  John  W. 
Washington : 

Coffee,  John  M. 
DeLacy,  Hugh  D. 
Jackson,  Henry  M. 
Savage,  Charles  R. 
West  Virginia : 

Bailey,  Cleveland  M. 
Hedrick,  E.  H. 

Kee,  John. 

Neely,  M.  M. 
Randolph,  Jennings. 
Wisconsin : 

Biemiller,  Andrew  J. 
O’Konski,  Alvin  E. 


Mr.  Outland.  Finally,  I  think  this  bill  is  important  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  our  whole  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  security.  The  time  is  gone,  I  think,  when  one  country  can 
be  prosperous  and  all  countries  around  it  can  be  in  degradation,  and  one 
■of  the  biggest  guaranties  of  world  peace  is  an  America  where  people 
are  working  and  where  we  do  not  have  long  relief  rolls.  To  me  the  bill 
is  important  for  that. 

I  have  heard  governmental  planning  on  a  scope  as  wide  as  is  implied 
in  this  bill  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  road  to  serfdom.  I  got  eight 
■copies  of  a  reprint  of  an  article  of  that  nature  which  recently  appeared 
in  a  national  magazine.  To  me,  if  America  ever  goes  down  the  road 
to  serfdom  it  will  not  be  because  the  people  of  the  Government  planned 
it ;  it  will  be  because  you  have  20  millions  of  American  workers  walking 
the  streets  looking  for  jobs,  and  because  the  people  of  the  Government 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  that  impending  crisis. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Outland 
right  now.  based  upon  the  statement  he  made.  Do  you  not  think  the 
people  in  America  today  have  the  equal  opportunity  to  go  into  business, 
that  they  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  a  job?  There  is  no  reason 
why  one  man  is  given  preference  over  another  in  that  respect,  is  there? 

Mr.  Outland.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  barriers  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  equality  of  job  opportunity,  Mr.  Rich.  I  think  there 
are  varying  rates  in  some  areas ;  I  think  there  are  barriers  of  religion ; 
I  think  there  are  barriers  of  national  background;  and  I  also  think 
there  are  barriers  of  an  economic  nature.  Where  you  have  such  things 
as  monopolistic  control  you  have  a  varying  equality  of  opportunity. 
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Where  you  have  varying  educational  opportunity  you  have  barriers  of 
economic  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  hold  the  questions.  A  roll  call  has  been 
called,  not  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  opportunities  given  to  every  individual  in  every 
State  are  the  same;  at  least  I  think  they  are  the  same  to  all  peoples  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  Outland.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you  when  you  come  back. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  are  not. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  wishes  to  testify.  Mr.  Smith,  you 
have  a  prepared  statement.  You  may  proceed  to  read  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  D.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee;  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee 
and  to  discuss  with  you  some  aspects  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
believe  is  of  historic  importance.  I  address  myself  to  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  as  it  is  before  you  in  H.  R.  2202.  Since  a  full  employment 
bill  was  first  presented  for  discussion  10  months  ago  by  Senators 
Murray  and  Truman,  I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  And  in  watching  the  full 
employment  bill  d.evelop  and  improve  as  a  result  of  continual  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country,  I  have  likewise 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  bill,  particularly  as  revised 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  can  fill  this  need. 

I  have  discussed  details  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  legislation  in 
various  letters  addressed  to  Chairman  Manasco,  to  Senators  Murray 
and  Wagner,  and  also  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  F nil  Employment.  All  that  material  is  on  record.  Today  I  propose 
to  concentrate  on  the  fundamentals  of  this  bill  rather  than  on  the 
details. 

The  bill,  I  believe,  can  be  summarized  in  two  sentences : 

1.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  acknowledge  that 
it  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  opportunities  for  full  employment 
through  private  enterprise  with  whatever  Government  support  is 
needed. 

2.  The  bill  provides  the  legislative  and  executive  mechanism  for  the 

formulation  of  policies  designed  to  assure  full  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  ,  11 

I 


The  acknowledgement  of  the  Government’s  responsibility  to  assure 
opportunities  for  full  employment  gives  statutory  expression  to  a 
demand  that  I  believe  is  in  the  mind  of  practically  every  American 
and  particularly  m  the  mind  of  every  war  veteran.  It  expresses  in 
legislation  the  declarations  of  both  Presidential  candidates  in  the  last 
election,  and  it  gives  the  world  assurance  that  we  intend  to  earrv  out 
a  pledge  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

V\  e  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  building  up  our  productive 
capacity,  in  improving  our  technical  efficiency,  and  in  raising  our 
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standard  of  living.  But  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
economic  insecurity  which  has  attended  that  progress.  Our  history 
has  been  checkered  with  wasteful  and  destructive  slumps  of  production 
and  employment.  In  recent  history  we  have  experienced  the  specu¬ 
lative  boom  and  the  subsequent  collapse  following  the  Fir  A  World 
War.  We  have  seen  the  new  era  prosperity  that  gave  rise  to  a  specu¬ 
lative  boom  and  subsequently  deteriorated  into  the  worst  depression 
in  our  history.  We  fought  and  have  still  to  win  our  battle  against 
wartime  inflation.  The  job  before  us  now  is  to  avoid  both  the  excesses 
of  postwar  speculation  on  one  hand  and  depression  and  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  on  the  other. 

In  the  past  people  have  accepted  the  ups  and  downs  in  employment 
and  production,  much  as  people  in  a  volcanic  area  accept  periodic 
earthquakes  and  expect  their  Government  to  bring  relief  after  the  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done.  That  attitude  has  now  changed  and  is  gone.  The 
ups  and  downs  in  employment  and  production  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  natural  catastrophes. 

They  are  recognized  as  man-made,  and  the  Government  is  held 
responsible  for  them.  We  have  learned  that  when  a  market  exists  for 
the  sale  of  all  we  can  produce,  we  will  produce  it.  The  people  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  full  employment  in  peacetime.  We 
have  in  this  country  the  resources,  the  managerial  know-how,  the  skill 
and  instinct  for  work.  If  any  one  thing  is  destructive  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  it  is  the  frustration  that  follows  from  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  use  these  gifts  and  to  benefit  from  them. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  people  have  the  right 
to  work,  or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  work,  or  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  guarantee  opportunities  to  earn  a  living,  or  assure  such 
opportunities.  These  are  fine  distinctions.  But  one  thing  is  clear : 
The  people  of  this  country  hold  the  Government  fully  responsible  for 
action  or  lack  of  action  that  fails  to  assure  everybody  an  opportunity 
to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  bill  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Govermhent  to  assure 
full  employment  opportunities  through  private  enterprise  with  what¬ 
ever  support  by  Government  is  needed.  This  also  expresses  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  They  want  useful  and  remunerative  jobs  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  Government  tell  the  individual  where  to  work,  how  to  produce, 
or  how  to  use  his  money.  The  people  of  this  country  have  faith  that 
we  can  solve  our  economic  problems  without  Government  regimen¬ 
tation. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  in  accepting  the  Government’s  responsibility, 
simply  responds  to  a  popular  demand. 

II 

The  second  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  legislative  and  admin¬ 
istrative  mechanism  for  the  formulation  of  policies  designed  to  assure 
full  employment.  I  regard  this  bill  as  a  logical  further  step  in  a 
development  that  began  with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1021. 
Prior  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  appropriations  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  Government  agencies  were  considered  separately  by  several  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress.  There  was  no  possibility  of  formulating  and 
reviewing  a  consistent  program  for  the  Federal  establishment  as  a 
whole.  The.  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  gave  us  such  a  procedure. 
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At  that;  time  Federal  budgets  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,000.  They 
will  be  several  times  that  in  the  postwar  years.  Expenditures  and  reve¬ 
nues  of  a  25-billion-dollar  magnitude,  and  the  management  of  a  275- 
billion-dollar  debt,  must  have  a  profound  effect  on  our  economy.  Not 
because  of  any  specific  theory  or  ideology,  but  simply  because  of  the 
size  of  present-day  Federal  operations,  the  Budget  must  be  considered 
with  all  its  impact  upon  the  national  economy. 

The  bill  before  you  establishes  a  procedure  for  presenting  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  Federal  Budget. in  its  general  economic  setting.  It  requires 
the  President  to  transmit  to  Congress  not  onlv  the  Federal  Budget, 
but  also  the  Nation’s  budget  of  which  the  Federal  Budget  is  a  part. 
The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  required  the  President  to  transmit 
such  estimates  and  recommendations  concerning  Government  pro¬ 
grams  as  were  then  held  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  appropriations 
and  revenue  committees.  This  bill  provides  that  Congress  is  to  be 
furnished  all  the  economic  data  necessary  for  an  adequate  appraisal 
of  the  President’s  recommendations  for  his  entire  economic  arid  fiscal 
program. 


The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to  recommend  such  legislation 
pertaining  to  economic  and  fiscal  policies  as  will  be  needed  in  order 
to  assure  full  employment  opportunities.  Elements  of  fiscal  and 
economic  legislation  are  still  discussed  and  acted  upon  today  in  the 
same  wav  as  anpropriations  were  discussed  and  acted  upon  before 
passage  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  Pieces  of  legislation  too 
often  have  to  be  considered  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  Government  program  as  a  whole. 

A  great  variety  of  Government  activities  and  polices  influence 
business  and  employment  conditions  every  day.  T  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  a  catalog  of 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government— a  “tool  chest”  of  Government 
policies— which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  size  of  the  active  labor 
force,  productivity,  individual  consumption,  individual  and  corporate 
sayings,  business i  investments,  and  'foreign  trade.  Looking  over  this 
ist  you  will  nrobablv  be  impressed  as  much  as  I  am  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  very  powerful  tools  with  which  it  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  can  support  employment  and  production  policies— 
if  they  are  all  applied  m  a  well-coordinated  manner  1 

A  mamr  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  about  a  better  coordination 
of  all  Government  policies.  It  requires  the  President  to  transmit  a 
coordinated  program  annually  in  the  national  budget,  and  establishes 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee,  on  the  National  Budget  to  consider 
the  prograin  as  a  whole  and  to  make  general  recommendations  before 
vanous  parts  of  it  go  to  the  committees  concerned.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  committee  will,  in  mv  indo-meni  rrvoni-i  „ ta.  1  s“ 
adoption  of  a  unified  legislative  program  g  ’  ^  cty  facilitate 
Some  critics  sav  that  no  law  is  needed  to  authori™  v»  i. 

to  transmit  estimates  of  the  Nation’s 

for  a  coordinated  program.  They  say  that  the  President  can  trl ns 

a8/  m:;tter  of  fact'  transmitted  estimates  of  the  SaflS 
Budget  and  policy  recommendations  under  existing  power  IK, 
thonty.  It  is  true  that  recent  Presidential  Budget  messages  have 

moved  in  the  direction  of  the  requirements  of  this  bill  Th,'c  f  6 

not  that  the  bill  is  superfluous? but  that  i°t  is  in Se 
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needs  and  developments.  The  appraisals  and  recommendations  re¬ 
quired  by  this  bill  are  of  such  importance  that,  in  my  judgment,  they 
should  be  transmitted  not  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
but  should  become  part  of  his  statutory  responsibility. 

The  procedure  established  by  this  bill  simply  provides  what  is 
demanded  by  good  government  in  our  time.  It  assures  that  a  coherent 
program  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  based  on  all  pertinent  facts 
and  estimates.  It  gives  Congress  an  opportunity  to  survey  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  program  in  all  its  economic  implications.  This,  I  believe, 
is  just  what  is  needed  today. 

Ill 

Now  that  I  have  stated  what  I  think  is,  in  essence,  the  content  of 
the  bill,  let  me  say  briefly  what  I  believe  is  not  in  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  “full  employment  opportunities”  does  not  mean  that 
the  bill  assures  that  there  never  will  be  any  unemployment.  So  long 
as  we  have  progress,  there  always  will  be  individuals  looking  for 
jobs  at  the  same  time  as  employers  will  be  looking  for  employees. 
Supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  in  particular  regions  and  industries 
can  never  balance  exactly.  We  shall  have  what  has  been  called  “fric¬ 
tional”  unemployment.  The  size  of  that  “frictional”  unemployment 
will  be  largest  in  periods  of  rapid  change  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
It  will  certainly  be  large  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  There¬ 
fore,  a  full  employment  policy  does  not  supersede  the  need  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  or  other  measures  of  social  security. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  guarantee  specific  jobs.  Assurance 
of  full  employment  opportunities  neither  removes  the  hazards  in¬ 
volved  in  progress  nor  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  seek 
the  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited.  The  bill  is  designed  to  create 
conditions  under*which  hazards  can  be  met  and  to  provide  a  promise 
for  those  who  strive  for  their  own  betterment. 

This  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  a  spending  bill.  I  believe  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  reach  the  objective — full  employment — 
with  maximum  reliance  on  private  enterprise  and  minimum  reliance 
on  Government  spending.  It  is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed 
to  prevent  depression  and  unemployment  is  the  best  contribution  we 
can  make  to  hold  down  Government  expenditures  and  the  debt 
burden. 

The  greatest  waste,  in  social,  economic,  and  financial  terms,  occurs 
when  depression  and  unemployment  are  permitted  to  develop.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  allow  depressions  to  develop  to  the  point  where 
they  throw  public  as  well  as  private  budgets  out  of  gear. 

Fiscal  policy  will  be  one  of  our  major  weapons  both  in  avoiding 
depressions  and  in  combating  inflation.  I  believe  that  fiscal  policy, 
both  on  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  sides,  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  we  have  for  influencing  markets  and  employment,  especially 
when  we  need  quick  results.  It  is  also  the  means  of  action  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  free  enterprise.  Public  finance  must  be  our  servant  and 
not  our  master. 

By  assuring  business  that  the  Government  will  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed  to  prevent  a  depression,  we  make  the  greatest  contribution 
toward  supporting  the  confidence  of  business  in  sustained  markets, 
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and  thereby  permit  business  to  make  its  own  greatest  contribution 
tor  the  maintenance  of  full  employment. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  detailed  administration  of  the  job 
that  has  to  be  done  in  collecting  statistical  facts  and  estimates  and  in 
preparing  the  economic  program  for  the  President.  It  only  states 
that  the  estimates  and  recommendations  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  on  the  basis  of  material  furnished  by  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  believe  that  these  general 
provisions  are  in  accord  both  with  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
President  and  with  the  requirements  of  practical  administration.  It 
should  be  left  to  the  President  to  determine  such  administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  as  are  necessary  to  discharge  this  function.  I  am  glad 
that  the  revised  version  of  the  bill  makes  it  mandatory  to  consult  with 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  others  in  the  preparation  of  the  statistical  estimates  and  policy 
recommendations. 

Mr.  LaF ollette.  Excuse  me.  That  is  not  correct,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  referring  there  to  the  Senate  revision. 

Mr.  LaF ollette.  This  bill  that  we  have  has  no  mandatory  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  may  be  a  little  confusion  possibly  in  my 
own  mind,  because  I  have  tried  to  cover  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versions  of  the  bill. 

If  we  are  to  have  full  employment  it  must  result,  indeed,  from  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  people;  we  must  mobilize  the  best  minds  in  the 
Nation  and  create  a  rallying  point  for  those  concerned  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

This  bill,  finally,  does  not  contain  specific  programs  for  full  em¬ 
ployment.  We  should  frankly  face  the  fact  that  this  bill  does  not 
answer  the  question  of  what  specific  Government  programs  will 
prevent  either  inflation  or  unemployment  in  any  specific  period. 
Neither  did  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  say  how  much  money 
the  Government  should  spend  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
for  public  works.  It  only  provides  a  mechanism  by  which  such  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  effectively  formulated  and  enacted.  In  a  similar  way, 
this  bill  does  not  say  what  the  Government  policies  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  in  each  situation,  but  it  provides  a  procedure  for  the 
formulation  of  adequate  programs  at  the  right  time. 

Frankly,  I  can  better  understand  those  critics  who  say  there  is  not 
enough  substance  in  this  bill  than  those  who  say  that  it  provides  for 
too  much.  Still,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  refrain  from  the  inclusion  of 
specific  Government  programs  in  this  legislation.  This  legislation 
will  stand  up  over  the  decades  just  as  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
has  done.  The  framers  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  certainly 
could  not  foresee  what  Government  programs  would  be  needed  in 
future  years. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  rapid  change,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  now  to  attempt  to  freeze  the  policies  by  which  we  seek  to  attain 
our  objectives.  Policies  must  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  current 
data  and  foreseeable  trends.  Policy  programs  must  be  adapted  to 
changing  economic  conditions. 

We  may  face  inflationary  dangers,  or  we  may  suffer  from  a  chronic 
lack  of  demand  for  our  production.  We  cannot  forsee  the  course  of 
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our  international  trade  and  investment  beyond  a  limited  period  of 
time.  We  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  ultimate  effects  that  the  technolog¬ 
ical  changes,  made  during  the  war,  will  have  on  our  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction.  We  may  experience  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labor 
that  will  pose  entirely  new  problems  for  employment  policy.  Who 
can  know  what  the  economic  implications  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
will  be? 

This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  solve  any  of  these  problems.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  that  we  need  legislation  in  many  fields.  We  have  witnessed 
undreamed  of  human  and  material  destruction.  There  is  a  prospect 
of  undreamed  of  human  progress  if  we  learn  to  use  our  material  and 
intellectual  resources  wisely.  There  may  be  a  period  of  frustration,  un¬ 
rest,  and  new  destruction  if  the  Government  fails  to  adopt  suitable 
procedures  for  its  great  task. 

I  support  the  full  employment  bill  because  Congress,  by  its  enact¬ 
ment,  assures  the  people  that  the  Government  is  aware  of  its  responsi¬ 
bility  and  because  it  provides  a  sound  procedure  that  will  enable  the 
Government  to  discharge  that  responsibility.  It  will  help  the  people 
to  build  a  sound  economic  foundation  for  peaceful  progress. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  6  of  your  statement  that  you  say, 
in  substance,  that  the  President  possesses  at"  this  time  all  the  authority 
that  is  granted  him  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  that  I  should  say  that  the  President  may 
do  these  things  without  further  legislation;  but  I  think  there  is  a 
very  important  distinction.  He  would  be  presenting  such  estimates 
without  a  definite  procedure  recognized  and  adopted  by  the*  Congress. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  important  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  criticized  back  in  July  and  August 
because  it  was  n#t  in  session ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  bills  that  we  were 
criticized  for  not  having  brought  out  and  passed  upon.  I  read  the 
bill  two  or  three  times,  and  if  I  can  understand  it  correctly,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  already  has  this  authority ;  and  if  he  wants  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  he  can  already  do  everything  that  is  proposed  under  this  bill, 
except  appointing  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate.  I  think 
the  criticism  of  the  Congress  for  failure  to  meet  this  situation  could 
be  shifted  down  to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  if  you 
wanted  to  be  a  little  technical,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  might.  I  thought  that  only  bureaucrats  were 
criticized,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  see  our  mail  you  would  find  out  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  criticized  also. 

There  are  several  things  about  this  bill  on  which  I  am  not  clear. 
The  President  must  forecast  how  much  money  will  be  spent  by  private 
industry,  private  investment.  I  assume  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  do  that.  You  might  have  to  submit  the  Budget  to  the  President 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  each  year,  and  then,  of  course,  already 
studies  are  being  made  by  the  different  agencies  to  submit  informa¬ 
tion  to  you,  and  I  assume  that  it  would  be  around  September,  so  you 
could  study  the  information  over  in  order  to  prepare  the  Budget  to 
submit  to  the  President  for  his  approval  before  it  is  transmitted  to 
Congress  the  first  week  of  the  new  session.  Would  not  that  be  the 
procedure  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  approximately. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  he  would  be  placed  in  the  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion  of  forecasting  a  depression  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
on  J uly  1  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  think  he  might  not  forecast  a  boom  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  forecasts  either  one,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
a  little  dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  should  point  out  that  I  made  the  suggestion 
in  the  Senate  testimony  that  I  considered  the  bill  too  rigid  in  that 
respect,  and  that  what  the  President  should  be  required  to  do  would 
be  to  present  the  most  recent  estimates  on  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation,  to  use  a  general  term,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  future  trends  as  he  thought  those  estimates  pointed  to  fairly  defi¬ 
nitely.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  predict  in  anything  like  ac¬ 
curate  and  detailed  statistical  terms  what  the  future  is  going  to  look 
like. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  cannot  predict  in  accurate  terms? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  in  accurate  statistical  terms,  what  the  future 
is  going  to  look  like. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  always  have  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by 
predicting  a  little  more  than  the  figures  showed ;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  would  not  say  “always.”  A  sound  estimate 
would  be  the  best  judgment  that  you  can  muster  from  the  facts  at  the 
time.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  statistical  information  has  been 
very  greatly  improved  since  World  War  I  and  that  a  good  many  of 
these  statistical  series  have  been  built  up  over  quite  a  period.  Busi¬ 
ness  cycles  have  been  studied,  and  so  forth.  So  that  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  volume  of  information  that  I  think  becomes  more  and  more  use¬ 
ful  and  more  reliable.  This  is  all  history,  obviously.  Statistics  are 
history,  and  sometimes  they  are  pretty  lagging  history;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  that  is  the  best  material  we  have,  and  under  a  measure  of 
this  kind  I  think  it  would  have  to  be  perfected. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  reading  some  forecasts  made  in  No¬ 
vember  1929,  and  then  again  in  December  1929,  and  I  want  to  read 
one  from  Harvard  Economic  Service  (reading)  : 

A  severe  depression  like  that  of  1920-21  is  outside  the  range  of  probability. 
We  are  not  facing  protracted  liquidation  of  huge  industries,  world-wide  demorali¬ 
zation  in  commodity  markets,  and  rising  money  rates.  Something  more  than 
a  mild  recession,  such  as  that  which  occurred  in  1927,  is  already  certain. 
Since  depressions,  mild  or  severe,  have  not — so  far  as  the  record  goes— occurred 
when  commercial  credits  are  generally  sound  and  money  is  easing,  precedent 
indicates  a  severe  recession  lasting  a  few  months  longer  and  followed  by  re¬ 
covery. 

That  prediction  was  made  in  November  1929.  What  about  that 
forecast  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  any  forecasted 
has  a  difficult  time  of  it  and  is  bound  to  make  mistakes.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  information  available  has  been 
constantly  improving.  That  is  not,  of  course,  a  Government  predic¬ 
tion.  But  I  suspect  that  you  could  find  some  Government  predictions 
perhaps  equally  vulnerable. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  is  why  I  say  that  you 
would  be  placing  the  President  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  in  sub¬ 
mitting  this  Budget,  because  if  he  should  predict  a  depression,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  pretty  safe  thing  to  predict  at  the  same  time' that  he 
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would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  because  it  would  of  necessity 
force  people  to  stop  buying,  because  there  are  some  people  still  a  little 
like  squirrels :  they  want  to  lay  aside  something  for  a  rainy  day,  and 
if  they  could  not  get  any  more  acorns  they  would  be  a  little  slow  in 
eating  what  they  had. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  suspect  that  if  the  Government  predicted  a  depres¬ 
sion  such  as  the  one  we  had,  probably  neither  the  President  nor  any¬ 
one  else  would  be  elected. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  striving  to  do  here  is  to  provide  a  mecha¬ 
nism  through  which  and  by  which  we  can  have  public  debate  of  all  of 
the  factors  that  are  involved,  insofar  as  they  are  known.  If  they  are 
highly  speculative,  that  will  be  brought  out  in  the  debate. 

I  often  receive  another  kind  of  criticism  as  a  bureaucrat  on  the 
performance  of  the  Government,  and  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  is  at¬ 
tached  to  this  or  that  move  or  this  or  that  policy  statement.  On  the 
side  of  the  administration,  we  have  no  opportunity  to  debate  those 
things,  whereas  if  those  issues  were  brought  up  right  in  the  Congress, 
openly,  for  public  debate  pro  and  con,  you  would  provide  an  educa¬ 
tional  forum  such  as  I  do  not  think  we  have  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  how  Government  policies  may  be  shaped  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  very  fresh  in  my  mind,  because  I 
believe  it  was  in  April  of  this  year,  or  maybe  in  March,  that  we  had 
experts  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  other  Government  agencies,  coming  before  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  saying  that  unless  we  passed  a  labor  draft 
bill  we  would  probably  lose  the  war.  That  was  debated  fully  and 
freely  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  and  in  less  than  3  weeks’  time  the 
people  who  came  up  requesting  the  passage  of  that  legislation  appeared 
before  a  Senate  committee  and  said  that  we  did  not  need  it. 

This  prediction  is  going  to  have  to  be  made  a  minimum  of  6  months 
ahead. 

And  another  case  we  had  was  the  nurses  draft  bill.  Thousands  and  • 
thousands  of  boys  were  going  to  die  unless  we  drafted  nurses.  Of 
course,  when  you  try  to  lay  the  life  of  some  boy  at  our  doorstep, 
we  start  to  squirm.  In  less  than  3  weeks’  time  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  in  that  case. 

You  can  go  back  to  our  food  production.  There  was  the  prediction 
that  we  would  have  plenty  of  meat  after  surveys  had  been  made 
by  all  the  agencies  that  the  Government  had.  Some  people  did 
not  .have  any  meat,  and  I  am  getting  some  letters  still  saying  that  they 
do  not  have  any  lard,  bacon,  and  things  like  that  down  in  my  part 
of  the  country  now.  Those  were  forecasts  made  by  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  had  farmers  planting  things  that  there  was 
just  no  market  for.  We  had  the  farmers  raising  chickens  and  eggs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  hens  laid  the  eggs,  not  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  had  a  little  to  do  with  the  feeding  of  the 
hens.  There  was  no  place  to  store  the  eggs,  and  the  farmers  began 
selling  all  their  laying  hens.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  rely  on  the 
statistics  that  the  Government  passes  out, 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  farmer,  I  occasionally  outguess  the  Government 
myself;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that  what  you  are  speaking  of  repre¬ 
sents  a  particularly  difficult  problem  in  which  we  were  ordering  all  of 
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our  national  resources  toward  the  war  effort.  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  is  probably  a  particularly  volatile  economy  that  we 
have.  I  served  on  a  county  welfare  commission  in  the  depths  of  the 
depression,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  10-year  period  and  at  the  end  of 
it  we  experienced  a  shortage  of  labor.  That  is  a  short  cycle,  but  one 
could  feel  that  he  was  living  a  couple  of  lifetimes  there. 

I  think  we  have  got  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  that  predic¬ 
tions  are  bound  to  be  vulnerable  always  to  a  certain  extent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  do  have  to  have  a  foundation,  the  best  foundation  we  can  get 
of  intelligence  with  respect  to  our  economy.  We  have  to  improve  that 
foundation,  and  it  is  on  that  foundation  and  from  it  that  we  can  make 
reasonable  deductions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  I  want  to  insert  these  predic¬ 
tions  in  the  hearings  at  this  point,  because  I  think  they  will  give  the 
committee,  when  they  read  the  hearings,  some  idea  about  how  far  pre¬ 
dictions,  when  dealing  with  statistics  in  business,  can  be  relied  upon. 

(The  predictions  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  chairman  are  as 
follows :) 

Cleveland,  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 

General  business  has  slowed  down  somewhat  and  will  probably  slow  down  still 
more,  but  the  losses  in  the  stock  market,  gigantic  as  they  are,  have  not  impaired 
the  soundness  of  our  banking  system  or  decreased  the  efficiency  of  our  industry, 
our  commerce,  or  our  agriculture.  In  the  main,  the  stock  losses  are  not  business 
losses,  and  their  effect  will  probably  not  be  nearly  so  serious  for  business  as  their 
size  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

Brookmire  Economic  Service 

Business  activity  is  still  at  a  relatively  high  level,  and  conditions  do  not  war¬ 
rant  anticipation  of  a  drastic,  general  slump.  The  direct,  immediate  effect  of  the 
decline  in  stocks  will  be  upon  luxury  lines  of  commodities ;  its  effects  on  general 
business  will  be  more  remote. 

Standard  Statistics  Co.,  Inc. 

Reflecting  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  as  well  as  public  confidence,  resulting 
from  the  collapse  of  security  values,  we  anticipate  a  sizable  decline  in  internal 
business  during  early  future  months.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  belief  that  the  downward 
trend  of  domestic  business  will  not  be  definitely  checked  before  next  spring,  at 
the  earliest  date — that  a  decided  revival  may  not  occur  before  the  fall  of  1930. 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City 

The  whole  business  situation  has  had  a  severe  jar,  but  I  really  think  we  have 
seen  the  worst  of  it  and  that  as  the  people  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
sentiment  will  improve.  I  do  not  think  we  need  apprehend  a  prolonged  depression. 


Business  Conditions  Bulletin,  December  1929 


Harvard  Economic  Service 

A  depression  seems  improbable,  and  continuance  of  business  rescission  is  all  that 
is  in  prospect.  This  justifies  a  forecast  of  recovery  of  business  next  spring  with 
further  improvement  in  the  fall,  so  that  1930,  as  a  whole,  should  prove  at  least  a 
fairly  good  year. 


Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 

It  now  seems  probably  that  the  course  of  general  business  will  reverse  its  trend 
of  1929  by  starting  lower  and  ending  higher.  It  seems  likelv  that  conditions  will 
he  slow  in  the  spring,  better  in  the  summer,  and  that  thev  will  imnrove  stromrlv 
in  the  autumn.  '  1  onungy 
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Brookmire  Economic  Service 

Summing  up,  we  would  say  that  the  outlook  is  for  irregularity  in  business  and 
general  commodity  prices,  with  a  generally  downward  trend  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  course  of  events  thereafter  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  read¬ 
justment  accomplished  during  this  interval,  although  it  seems  likely  that  some 
recovery  will  have  set  in  before  the  end  of  1930.  Eventually,  forces  now  at  work 
will  bring  about  the  readjustments  needed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  world-wide 
advance  in  business  which  should  eventually  carry  the  totals  of  world  trade  to 
new  high  levels. 

Standard  Statistics  (Jo.,  Inc. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  preponderance  of  factors  point  toward  a  further 
lowering  of  general  activity  during  the  months  immediately  ahead — that,  in  fact, 
the  remainder  of  1929,  and  most  assuredly  the  first  quarter  of  1930,  will  find  trade 
volume  markedly  smaller  than  in  the  like  period  a  year  ago ;  also  that  a  real 
revival  will  probably  be  postponed  until  the  second  half  of  1930. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City 

We  are  still  unable  to  be  gloomy  over  the  outlook. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  been  making  any 
study  of  any  other  Government  agency  along  the  lines  outlined  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  have  been  studying  the  bill  since  it  was 
introduced,  and  we  have  submitted  considerable  information  as  we 
have  been  requested  to  do,  and  therefore  we  have  had  to  pull  together 
whatever  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  bill  should  become  law  in  time 
for  the  President  to  submit  the  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1946,  have  you  been  preparing  any  studies  in  order  to 
enable  the  President  to  submit  such  a  budget  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  anything  definite  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  if  this  bill  were 
to  become  law  in  October,  November,  or  December  of-this  year,  studies 
and  recommendations  to  enable  the  President  to  make  a  fair  estimate 
for  the  full  employment  budget  could  not  be  presented  to  Congress 
until  the  1st  of  January  1947,  for  the  fiscal  budget  beginning  July  1, 
1947? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  might  very  well  be.  I  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  that.  I  think  you  probably  have  in  mind  that  we  are  going  through 
a  reconversion  and  transition  here,  that  is  just  as  abnormal - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  going  through  the  normal  budgetary  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  probably  would  have  to  be  recognized  that  if  this 
bill  passed  we  could  not  reach  anywhere  like  the  standards  we  would 
like  to  reach  in  presenting  information,  but  you  could  have,  I  think,  a 
fairly  reasonable  presentation. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  people  thinking  that 
if  this  bill  were  to  become  law  tomorrow  they  would  go  to  work  the 
next  day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  insure  that ;  there 
is  nothing  that  would  insure  them  work,  in  this  bill,  on  the  1st  of 
July  next  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  would  have  a  budget  estimate  ready  for  the  President  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  in  his  January  message  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  have  the  statistical  history  as  it  is  available. 
I  think  we  could  present  that  very  readily.  As  to  what  deductions 
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could  be  made  from  it  with  respect  to  the  immediate  future,  I  am  not 
sure.  That  is  something  that  one  would  have  to  go  through  in  some 
detail. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  to  use  that  statistical  material  show¬ 
ing  curves  up  and  down,  and  so  forth,  would  it  not  be  just  about  as 
reliable  as  the  almanacs  that  are  given  to  you  by  drug  stores  every 
year  predicting  what  the  weather  will  be  on,  say,  the  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ?  They  are  based  on  past  history,  and  I  know  some  people  plant 
their  corn  and  cotton  and  kill  their  hogs  according  to  those  almanacs, 
but  I  notice  they  miss  a  lot  of  their  predictions  as  to  the  weather. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  believe  in  those  almanacs, 
as  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  very  few  people  believe  in  statistics;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  few  people  defend  statisticians,  I  am  afraid. 
They  are  a  downtrodden  lot.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  to  depend 
upon  them ;  and  I  would  certainly  say  that  in  connection  with  our 
economic  stabilization  program  during  the  war  we  have  had  to  rely 
upon  statistical  trends.  I  think  it  can  be  pretty  well  demonstrated 
that  the  Government  has  done  a  reasonably  good  job  in  economic 
stabilization.  To  get  that  contrast,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
what  happened  to  prices  during  the  last  war.  The  whole  economic 
stabilization  program  is  one  program  that  has  had  to  rely  upon  the 
statistical  series  which  have  been  built  up  in  the  Government  over  a 
penod  of  years  and  pretty  well  tested.  I  think  one  can  say  that  we 
have  got  statistics  that  are  helpful  and  useful  and  which,  I  think,  sur¬ 
pass  the  almanac  quite  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  figures  brought  before  committees  and 
betore  the  Congress,  in  connection  with  passing  some  of  these  control 
bills,  which  almost  proved  that  a  steak  was  selling  for  a  tenth  of  what 
it  sold  for  m  1936. 

In  order  to  assure  and  guarantee  full  employment  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  place  a  ceiling  on  production  of  all  commodities  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  glutting  of  the  market? 

thChidfl  n0t  fcllink  80 '  1  would  certainly  be  against 

this  bill  if  I  felt  that  any  such- regimentation  as  that  were  required. 

i  look  upon  this  as  I  said  here;  as  an  instrument  that  gives  free  enter- 

Elot?  Pky’  "  krge  area  °f  freedora’  «  mucf  as  possible/it 

,  The  Ghahiman.  Take  the  automotive  industry,  one  of  the  indus- 

plovs  ^ther62  500eW)01OyS  Y*  I  milli°n  people  and  ^directly  em- 
vS  aid  mnL2S  iSp  P°°?  %  Suppose  they  were  to  go  ahead  next 
year  and  make  all  the  cars  that  the  market  could  absoih  and  on  the 

1st  of  January  of  next  year  they  would  have  to  lay  off  half  a  million 
employees,  and  that  would  mean  laying  off  mavbp  9  500  ooo 
people.  B- undertake  to  guarantifflflSmentToSS  i  no 
',e  to  S:';-v  that  "v  are  goulg  into  the  factories  and  teli  them 
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which  does  not  exist.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  in  a  pretty  bad  condition,  with  a  $275,000,000,000  debt. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  come  to  that,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  have 
quite  a  radically  different  economy  from  what  we  have  now ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  contemplated  in  this  bill  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  the  chairman  means  is,  does  not  that  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  follow. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  in  Germany  the  National  Socialist 
Party  believed  in  free  private  enterprise  when  they  first  started  out. 
They  were  supported  by  some  big  steel  and  chemical  magnates.  But 
in  order  to  carry  out  full  employment  they  changed  their  policy.  They 
really  had  full  employment.  Everybody  was  working. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  surely  did  during  the  war  and  before  but  to 
what  end  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  had  all  kinds  of  programs,  and  if  anybody 
opposed  any  of  those  programs  they  would  be  liquidated  in  one  of  the 
concentration  camps. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  facing  some  of  those  dangers  when 
we  start  to  plan  everything  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  against  that,  because  I  am  sure  that  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  would  be  the  first  one  assigned  to  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp. 

The  Chairman.  He  might,  if  some  of  these  agencies  had  their  way. 

How  many  people  do  you  estimate,  from  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  so  far,  will  be  out  of  work  next  year  ?  . 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  personally  reviewed  such  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  count  strikes,  because  there  is  employment 
there.  When  a  man  is  on  strike  he  does  have  a  place  where  he  can 
work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  me  correct  you  there.  The  present  strike  in 
Detroit  involves  the  Kelsey-Hayes  Corp.,  which  manufactures  wheels 
for  automobiles.  They  cannot  get  wheels  over  at  Ford’s,  so  the  men 
are  out  of  employment  there  because  Kelsey-Hayes  is  on  strike.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Forty  thousand  of  them  are  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  though  the  jobs  are  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  made  any  such  estimate.  I  have  not  recently 
checked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  any  other  agency. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  been  directed 
to  make  any  such  studies  or  surveys? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  a  report  last  week  that  there  would  be 
10,000,000  people  out  of  work  next  year,  and  I  was  wondering  if  they 
had  been  directed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  such  studies. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  I  should  be  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  figures  are  based  on 
accuracy  or  guess? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  even  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  what  the  OPA  had  to  do  with 
estimating  unemployment  next  year.  They  estimated  10,000,000. 

What  do  you  consider  a  fair  annual  wage  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  figures  on  that,  and  I  have  no 
personal  opinion  about  that,  because  I  would  want  to  do  a  staff  job  on 
a  question  like  that.  I  think  it  would  be  very  considerable  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  I  understand  it,  they  intend  to  leave  the  President 
to  make  the  recommendation,  and  he  will  have  to  get  his  information 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  You  are  recommending  the  bill. 
Do  you  not  think  that  you  should  have  made  some  estimate  or  some 
study  as  to  the  possible  effect  that  it  is  going  to  have  on  your  Depart¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  how  the  President  would 
implement  this  measure  administratively.  I  am  sure  that  if  a  bill  of 
this  sort  is  passed  it  will  be  possible  to  get  pretty  accurate  estimates 
on  unemployment  and  labor  force  generally.  I  think  those  estimates 
have  been  improving  in  recent  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  the  minimum 
annual  wage  would  be  $2,000.  Other  people  say  $3,000.  I  am  just 
trying  to  figure  out  how  much  Federal  money  would  have  to  be  spent 
next  year  to  take  care  of,  we  will  say,  8,000,000  at  $2,000  a  year.  That 
would  be  $16,000,000,000  that  would  have  to  be  raised  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  either  by  borrowing  or  by  increasing  our  taxes 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  cannot  handle  the  situation  better 
than  that,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  see  a  different  approach  madq 
here — and  this  is  my  philosophy  about  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
approach  that  would  help  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  for  instance, 
by  making  a  revision  of  the  tax  laws.  It  seems  to  me  just  out  of  the 
question  that  we  pour  any  such  amount  of  money  as  you  are  indicating, 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  to  handle  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  pay  interest  of  a  little  over  $6,000,000,000 
a  year  on  a  $300,000,000,000  debt,  you  cannot  reduce  taxes  much  next 
year  or  the  year  after  next,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  we  inflate  our  income. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  agree.  But  I  am  no  expert  in  the  field  of  taxation. 
I  think  it  is  a  pertinent  point  to  make  here  that  there  are  types  of  taxes 
which,  it  is  at  least  alleged,  are  hampering  private  enterprise.  Those, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  be  adjusted.  There  is  some  debate  as  to  what  the 
adjustments  are  and  how  they  ought  to  be  made.  I  only  make  that 
statement  as  an  illustration  of  one  kind  of  approach  here. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  you  had  a  unitary  consideration  of  both  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  side  of  the  Budget  within  the  Congress  and  within 
the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  would  oppose  increasing  our  Fed¬ 
eral  indebtedness  any  more  than  our  present  commitments,  would  vou 
not?  J 

Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  would  like  to  see  it  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  in  itself  will  cripple  the 
money  that  would  be  used  to  invest  in  private  enterprise?  I  heard  a 
suggestion  made  this  morning  by  a  person  interested  in  this  bill. '  His 
idea  was  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  continued  full  employment  by 
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private  enterprise  we  would  have  to  assure  the  private  investors  that 
their  taxes  would  not  be  increased,  and  we  would  have  to  assure  them 
at  the  same  time  that  wages,  when  we  fix  the  price  of  commodities, 
would  have  to  be  fixed  where  they  would  have  a  fair  profit  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  the  risk  they  take  in  the  investment.  Do  you  con¬ 
template  that  in  this  full  employment  program  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  frankly  not  arguing,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can 
foresee,  what  factors  would  enter  into  this  at  any  particular  time.  It 
is  for  the  Executive  to  propose  and  the  Congress  to  debate  and  enact 
or  reject.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  mechanism — 
that  is  the  way  I  think  of  it — which  harnesses  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  dealing  with  all  of  the  policy  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  have  raised  here.  I  . could  say  and  should  say  that  I 
have  no  official  opinion  about  any  of  them  or  what  ought  to  be  done 
under  such  a  bill.  I  think  I  would  argue  that  we  at  the  present  time 
lack  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with  the  kind  of  issues  which  you  have 
presented,  and  that  this  bill  provides  such  a  mechanism  where  all  of 
those  questions  can  be  debated  and  ironed  out  in  the  Congress  after 
presentation  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  fear  that  wThen  we  start  out  on 
full  and  free  debate  on  the  floor,  that  when  the  program  starts  working 
we  will  find  a  little  break-down  here  and  there,  and  then  it  would 
become  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  a  man 
from  striking  if  he  wants  to  or  prohibiting  a  man  from  closing  his 
store,  his  small  business,  because  it  would  affect  national  employment  ? 
Don’t  you  think  that  could  happen  if  we  go  into  this  matter  of  trying 
to  assure  everybody  a  job? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  visualize  it,  and  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  oppose  that.  I  think  it  would  bring  us  to  a  kind  of  regimen¬ 
tation  which  this  bill  certainly  does  not  contemplate. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  does  not  contemplate  it.  It  refers  to 
private  investments.  There  are  so  many  things  that  go  into  private 
investments.  How  would  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  able  to  get  the 
figures  from  private  employers  and  private  investors  about  how  much 
money  they  are  going  to  invest  after  July  1  next  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  basing  it  on  history,  pretty  much,  of  our 
,  national  income  and  such  break-downs  as  we  have  had,  but  I  think 
there  are  a  number  of  series  on  actual  and  contemplated  investment 
and  expenditure  and  consumption  that  would  have  to  be  improved. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  improve  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  giving  those 
income  figures  annually  for  quite  some  time,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  of  course,  is  a  large  statistical  service.  I  think  we  have 
relied  upon  them  pretty  fully  during  the  war.  They  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  reflect,  I  think,  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  gone  into  the 
market  as  a  large  purchaser  in  contrast  to  private  individuals  going 
into  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  pretty  accurate  figures. 
As  I  have  said  about  all  these  statistical  series,  I  think  they  need  to  be 
improved.  In  some  cases  there  has  not  been  enough  concentration  per¬ 
haps  upon  the  technical  side;  perhaps  not  enough  money  has  been 
appropriated  in  some  instances  to  carry  out  these  programs.  But  we 
have  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  a  long  history.  It  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  statistics  for  many  years,  and  I  think  those  statistics  have 
proved  to  be  of  value  and  are  useful. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  are  used  today  by  industry  and  private 
lending  agencies? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  all  the  Government  departments. 

The  Chairman.  All  use  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  and  a  good  many  private  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  those  statistics  you  have  no  way  of  taking 
into  consideration  how  much  money  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  for 
an  example,  will  spend  next  year  after  July  1  for  plant  expansion? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  right.  The  committees  of  Congress 
would  get  some  impression  in  the  hearings  about  the  concerns  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  If  private  enterprise  knew  what  the  Government 
policy  is  to  be,  and  it  were  thoroughly  debated  and  adopted,  I  think 
a  great  element  of  uncertainty  would  be  eliminated  from  the  picture. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  ahead  do  you  feel  that  private  enterprise 
should  be  advised  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  Budget  usually - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Budget,  but  the  policy 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  a  policy  of  Congress  in  terms  of  legislation- 


— — ' »  ~A.***a*,  u.  J7WXXVJ  vx  wviigi-uoo  aii  iuiuio  ui  iceioiauun1  1  ■—  — 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  advise  a  businessman  at 
'  this  time  next  year  about  what  the  policy  of  Congress  is  going  to  be. 
If  he  based  his  investment  on  what  the  Congress  might  do  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1946,  he  might  come  up  broke  in  August  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  is  broke  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  Government,,  but  about 
private  investors. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  program  that  has  been 
debated  and  adopted  into  the  Nation’s  Budget.  There  are  always 
some  risks  that  have  to  be  taken,  but  at  least  you  have  got  some  bench 
marks  set  there  with  respect  to  Government  policy  in  these  areas,  and 
I  think  (hat  is  important. 

I  he  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  this  bill  guarantees  a  man  a  iob 
or  assures  him  of  a  job  ?  J 

job^1  Smith.  No.  I  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  assure  any  specific 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  after  this  bill  becomes  law,  if  it 
becomes  law  in  its  present  form,  the  Studies  that  your  organization 
will  make  and  the  studies  that  every  other  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Government  will  make,  will  then  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  transmitted  to  Congress  with  recommendations  that  appropria- 
tions  be  authorized  for  specific  public  works,  unless  you  are  goino-  to 
give  the  President  a  blank  check  and  let  him  select  the  appropria¬ 
tions  to  be  made  ?  Is  not  that  true  ?  1  n  1 

TLr;  nMI™-  The.y  would  be  authorized  in  the  same  procedure. 
doesYtf'I1AN'  ThlS  bU  d°eS  not  authonze  a  singie  appropriation, 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chi  airman.  And  it  does  not  intend  to,  according  to  the  nro- 

P°iwntQ °f  the  Yu!  an<  f  way  1  interpret  the  last  page  of  it  * 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  ®  ‘ 

The  Chairman.  It  will  increase  the  number  of  Federal  emnlovee« 
considerably,  will  it  not,  Mr.  Smith  ?  employees 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  think  so.  The  number  is  probably  going 
to  decrease.  It  depends  on  the  base  you  are  talking  about.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  increase  them  over  the  current  base;  they  would  be 
decreased.  There  would  be  some  statistical  services  that  probably 
would  need  some  help. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  decrease  the  number  of  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  If  I  understood  the  chairman’s  question  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  asked  if  this  bill  would  increase  the  number  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees,  and  I  would  say  not.  So  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned, 
1  would  say  that  probably  there  are  several  areas  in  the  statistical  field 
where  we  might  need  some  additional  employees,  and  probably  will 
need  them;  but  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  whether  this  bill 
passes  or  not.  I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  program  on  indus¬ 
trial  statistics  that  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  debated  some 
time  ago.  I  think  those  issues  will  come  up.  I  would  say  that  so 
far  as  the  present  bench  mark  of  Federal  employees  is  concerned  we 
cannot  use  that,  because  Federal  employees  are  going  to  decrease 
markedly,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  advocate  granting  the  President 
a  lump  appropriation  to  carry  out  public  works  under  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  program,  would  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  think  that  is  necessary.  There  might  be 
circumstances  under  which  Congress  would  care  to  do  that,  as  Congress 
did  before,  but  I  would  say  that  the  orderly  procedure,  as  I  visualize 
it,  under  this  bill,  would  keep  us. out  of  jams  where  any  such  executive 
action  would  be  necessary;  and  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  any  of 
the  current  appropriation  or  authorizing  procedure  with  the  adoption 
of  a  bill  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  skeleton  organization  now  set  up, 
Mr.  Smith,  that,  if  there  were  8,000,000  people  who  want  work  and 
are  able  to  work  and  cannot  get  work  next  year  because  of  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  work,  could  put  a  program  into  effect  to  give  those 
people  work  and  estimate  how  much  it  would  cost  the  Federal  tax¬ 
payers  ?  J ust  give  us  a  little  sketch  of  what  the  machinery  would  be. 
Not  today.  I  would  like  you  to  submit- that  information  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  show  us  just  how  you  would  attack  that  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  give  any  very  good  infor¬ 
mation  on  it,  any  more  than  we  have  indicated  that  lots  of  Government 
policies  are  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  one  of  those  is  to  reduce  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mentioned  that  as  an  example. 

.  The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reduce  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  advocating  the  reduction  of  them.  I  would 
say  there  might  be  some  revision.  But,  at  any  rate,  that  is  one  ele¬ 
ment  ;  that  is  one  side  of  the  budget  .  You  will  get  into  such  questions 
as,  Can  the  Government  do  anything  to  stimulate  housing?  You 
would  get  into  the  problem  of  interest  rates  with  respect  to  Govern¬ 
ment  lending. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  advocate  the  Government’s  raising 
its  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  here 
on  that  score.  I  am  just  saying  that  any  difficulty  with  respect  to 
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employment  would  be  the  occasion  for  a  searching  examination  both 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  department  and  on  the  part  of  Congress 
of  Government  policies  and  how  they  directly  or  indirectly  affect  em¬ 
ployment.  If  a  businessman,  for  example,  came  to  the  W  ays  and 
Means  Committee  and  said,  “Here  is  a  provision  of  the  tax  law  that 
creates  a  very  considerable  hazard  for  us  and  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  new  investment.”  If  he  made  a  good  argument,  then  that  provision 
ought  to  be  changed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  interest  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  in  the  interest  of  employment  to  stimulate  new  investment. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  ever  had  heretofore  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these  Government  policies  in  an  orderly  fashion.  As 
Director  of  the  Budget  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  would  like  to  see  them 
examined  by  the  Congress  and  debated  by  the  Congress.  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  a  very  healthy  and  stimulating  thing. 

he  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  only  one  or  two  more  questions. 

On  page  5  of  your  statement  you  say  [reading]  : 

A  major  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  about  a  better  coordination  of  all 
Government  policies.  It  requires  the  President  to  transmit  a  coordinated 
program  annually  in  the  National  Budget,  and  establishes  a  joint  congressional 
committee  on  the  National  Budget  to  consider  the  program  as  a  whole  and  tot 
make  general  recommendations  before  various  parts  of  it  go  to  the  committees 
concerned.  The  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  will,  in  my  judgment,  greatly 
facilitate  adoption  of  a  unified  legislative  program. 

I  am  just  wondering  about  that  unified  legislative  program.  In 
other  words,  is  it  contemplated,  if  this  bill  should  become  law,  that 
any  bill  that  came  out  of  any  committee  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  by  this  joiht  congressional  committee  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  bill  would  affect  our  full  employment  goal  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Probably  so  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  depend  on  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  I  would 
say,  what  went  to  any  such  committee.  But  let  me  say  this,  that  I 
think  it  forces  us  into  a  situation  we  have  never  faced  before  when 
we  had  a  small  National  Budget  relative  to  what  we  have  had  during 
the  war  and  as  compared  with  what  we  will  face  as  a  continuing 
postwar  Budget  in  this  country.  The  point  I  have  tried  to  make  here 
is  that  the  very  magnitude  of  that,  whatever  it  may  be — I  said  it  may 
be  $25,000,000,000 ;  it  may  be  higher  or  may  be  lower - 

The  Chairman.  It  cannot  be  much  lower,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  it  much  lower.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  national  income  even 
in  the  best  of  times.  We  realize  we  may  have  been,  in  the  face  of  that 
situation,  a  little  careless  or  slapstick  in  our  approach  to  the  total 
problem  of  fiscal  policy — that  is,  you  have  considered  in  the  Congress 
revenue  in  one  committee  and  expenditure  in  another  committee; 
also  on  the  side  of  the  Executive  we  have  not  always  carefully  related 
revenue  to  taxation  and  the  impact  of  this  proposal  against  others. 
In  my  opinion,  we  can  no  longer  afford  any  element  of  disorderliness, 
whether  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  or  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I 
say  that  with  full  appreciation  of  the  democratic  process,  and  that 
representative  government  is  a  process  of  compromise  and  adjustment 
as  we  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  Would  we  not  promote  efficiency  by  abolishing 
Congress  and  appointing  a  national  administrator  of  our  affairs?  ° 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  would  not  agree  to  that,  even  if  you  would, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  so-called  totalitarian  governments  are  probably  more 
efficient? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wrote  a  little  philo¬ 
sophical  piece  on  that  in  which  I  argued  against  that  point.  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  democracy  is  the  thing  We  did  get  a  little 
scared  of  the  Germans,  to  begin  with,  and  of  the  J aps,  but  I  think  this 
war  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  and  the  vitality  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Rich.  At  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Smith,  if, 
in  the  past  10  years,  considering  our  national  debt,  we  really  have 
had  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  have.  I  feel  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Rich.  With  a  $265,000,000,000  debt  and  not  a  balanced  Budget 
for  15  years?  Do  you  think  that  is  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Wei,  I  think  of  efficiency  in  slightly  different  terms.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  efficiency  of  the  previous  10  years  was  superior 
to  the  last.  We  have  obviously  had  to  increase  our  debt  during  the 
war,  and  most  of  it  is  a  war  debt.  That  is  inevitable.  Some  of  it  is 
a  depression  debt.  Part  of  it  was  there  before  the  depression  and 
following  the  last  war. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  issue  unless  you  wish,  but  my  own 
feeling  is  that  the  program  of  debt  reduction  should  have  continued 
vigorously  before  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  had  the  debt,  after  the  last  war,  down  to  16i/2 
billions,  and  then  we  hiked  it  back  to  41  billion  before  the  war.  So 
I  do  not  consider  we  had  efficiency  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  fiscal  problem ;  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  the  number  of 
people  that  should  be  gainfully  employed  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  suspect  there  have  been  estimates,  but  I  do  not  know 
about  them.  I  have  not  seen  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I' notice  some  people  say  that  the  maximum  number 
of  people  that  can  be  gainfully  employed  next  year  will  be  54  millions. 
Others  say  56  millions,  and  others  say  60  millions.  I  am  wondering 
what  those  figures  are  based  on  and  how  reliable  they  are  and  which 
one  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  you  are  bound 
to  have  a  transition  period  of  unemployment.  Whether  some  of 
that  will  remain  even  while  we  are  meeting  the  built-up  demand  for 
civilian  goods  is  met,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  expect  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
frictional  unemployment  due  to  reconversion. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  500,000  workers  in  the  auto 
industry  strike  and  they  are  on  strike  for  4  months,  which  will  indi¬ 
rectly  affect  2 y2  million  people,  maybe  more  than  that.  I  have  had 
some  information — I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not,  that 
that  would  mean  2%  million  people  within  the  next  month  or  two 
would  have  to  be  laid  off.  Assume  that  those  people  are  out.  Is  it 
contemplated — and  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  whether  or 
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not  management  is  right  or  labor  is  right,  or  whether  they  are  both 
right  or  both  wrong — is  it  contemplated  that  we  should  start  imme¬ 
diately  a  system  of  public  works  to  provide  employment  for  all  the 
people  affected  by  those  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  certainly  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any¬ 
thing  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  certainly  will  affect  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  certainly  cannot  cure  unemployment  unless  you 
give  them  a  job  right  off  the  bat? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  Then  what  wage  are  you  going  to  pay 
them? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  that  has  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  with  this 
kind  of  a  plan. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  our  labor  machinery;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Am  I  correct  in  the  assumption  that  you  are  giving 
your  wholehearted  support  to  this  bill,  H.  R.  2202  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  two  preliminary  questions.  Can  you  give 
us  by  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  end  of  next  week  a  statement  of 
your  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  next  2  months, 
and  also  as  to  a  year  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  shall  certainly  see  what  is  available 
on  that,  but  I  would  doubt  if  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  give  us  a  statement 
of  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  who  will  be  unemployed  on  March  1  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  would  be  in  a  pretty  impossible 
position  to - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  this  bill 
provides  for  an  estimate  to  be  made  by  the  President;  and  of  course 
we  understand  that  the  President  is  riot  going  to  do  that.  He  will 
probably  turn  it  over  to  you,  will  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  might. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Probably? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  probably  would? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that  would 
come  to  you,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  He  might  very  well  ask,  and  then  we  would  rely 
upon  statistical  agencies  to  get  that  information. 

Mi.  Hoffman.  So  that  some  time,  if  this  bill,  to  which  you  have 
given  your  support,  goes  into  effect,  you  would  be  required  to  furnish 
such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Who  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  required  to  furnish  such  a 
statement  under  all  circumstances.  I  think  that  is  the  point  that  I 

want  to  make  here.  The  President  would  supply  a  statement _ well 

possibly  I  am  thinking  of  the  Senate  bill  as  revised.  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  supply  a  statement  of  the  most  recent  unemployment 
figures  and  would  say  that  the  trend  is  in  this  direction  or  in  that 
direction. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  any 
of  these  tilings.  I  just  want  to  get  your  views ;  that  is  all. 

Section  3  (a)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  national  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“national  budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  detail,  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate,  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  and  so  forth. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  upon  whom  will  that  duty  rest? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  up  to  the  President,  under  the  law,  to  designate,  I 
might  say  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  he  not  use  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  he  should  and  he  probably  would,  but  I  am  not 
in  position  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  has  taken  us  about  3  minutes  to  get  to  that.  It 
will  take  you  how  long  to  get  such  a  budget  ready  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  work  on  the  budget  now  from  September — of 
course  it  is  a  continuous  process,  you  understand,  but  we  work  on  it 
from  September  to  January,  when  the  President  submits  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  your  statement,  on  page  3,  you  say  [reading] : 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  full  employment  in 
peacetime.  We  have  in  this  country  the  resources,  the  managerial  know-how, 
the  skill  and  instinct  for  work. 

I  am  wondering,  if  we  have  the  managerial  know-how  to  create 
these  peacetime  jobs — and  I  believe  we  have — why  is  it  that  we  do  not 
have  it  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  gets  us  into  a  difficult  question  to  which 
there  is  really  no  simple  answer — as  to  why  we  have  depressions.  I 
think  that  the  thing  that  impressed  me  during  the  war  was  the  tre¬ 
mendous  production  that  we  got.  I  think  we  demonstrated  that  we 
had  a  managerial  capacity  which  we  used  during  the  war  that  seemed 
to  me  somehow  ought  to  be  liberated  during  peace. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  then 
was  putting  in  all  its  effort,  and  practically  all  the  business  was  being 
done  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  During  the  peacetime  the  responsibility  for  operating 
private  business  is  upon  the  individuals  who  own  and  control  the 
business,  and  they  operate  it  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  do  two 
things:  First,  to  make  a  profit,  and,  second,  to  look  after  their  em¬ 
ployees.  Don’t  you  believe  that  any  man  that  can  operate  a  business 
will  do  it  if  given  an  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  he  will.  I  think  he  has  a  profit  motive  and  he 
has  a  service  motive  as  well.  I  do  not  think  the  profit  motive  is  the 
only  one  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  there  always  comes  a  time  in  connection  with 
a  bill  like  this  where  there  is  essentially  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  to  try  to  aid  and  assist  business.  We  have  got  to  the 
point  in  our  Government  where  we  have  looked  upon  people  who  are 
in  business  as  rascals  and  scoundrels  and  men  who  are  trying  to 
exploit  the  people  of  this  country,  and  we  passed  a  lot  of  laws  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  and  now  we  have  got  business  in  the  position  where 
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it  is  helpless  to ‘go  ahead.  There  are  a  lot  of  radical  people  in  this 
.  country  who  are  trying  to  destroy  business  and  they  are  trying  to 
prohibit  business  from  operating.  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  a  lot 
of  those  people  are  doing  that  to  try  to  get  the  Government  to  take 
over  all  business  in  this  country  and  thereby  make  it  a  communistic 
country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  that.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  identify  any  such  people  in  the  Government.  I  think  there  is  a 
handful  of  people  like  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  not  in  the  Government  altogether,  but  are  out¬ 
side. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  element  is  so  minor  that  it  is  relatively 
unimportant.  It  has  never  bothered  me  very  much. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then,  Mr.  Smith,  tell  me  this,  if  you  can  answer  it.  Why 
is  it  that  all  the  strikers  are  demanding  a  30-percent  increase  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  labor  matter. 
Labor  naturally  demands  more  than  it  expects  to  get.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  compromise,  and  I  assume — again  I  do  not  know  about  it  in 
detail — that  there  is  an  effort  to  keep  take-home  pay  at  something  like 
the  war  level,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people,  no  doubt,  who  feel 
that  that  is  something  important  in  our  economy.  I  have  not  gone 
into  this  situation  at  all.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  issues  that 
are  involved  in  the  growing  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  believe  that  the  difficulties  we  are  having  now  in 
getting  back  into  peacetime  work  should  be  settled  by  arbitration 
rather  than  by  closing  down  industry  today  and  keeping  people  out 
of  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  entirelv  possible  to  improve  our  labor 
machinery  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  get  orderly  adjustment. 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  labor  if  they  could  be  working 
now?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  business  if  they  were  working  now; 
Would  not  everybody  be  better  off  if  we  were  working  rather  than 
closed  down  because  of  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  assume  that  the  answer  would  be  yes,  except 
that  apparently  labor  that  is  striking  does  not  think  they  would  be 
better  off  without  striking.  There  are  pent-up  demands  for  civilian 
goods,  and  those  demands  will  not  be  met  as  readily  as  a  result  of 
the  strikes,  naturally.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  aside  from  the 
current  situation  that  here  we  have  got  an  orderly  procedure  for 
debating  some  of  the  policies  that  you  bring  up  arid  putting  them 
together  in  a  coordinated  program.  That,  to  me,  seems  important.  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  immediate  answer.  I  even  say  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  what  we  think,  as  long  as  we  think.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
in  a  sense,  applies  here.  We  would  establish  in  this  bill  machinery 
for  amalgamating  and  harmonizing  and  integrating,  or  whatever  the 
terms  are,  a  lot  of  different  points  of  view.  That,  to  me,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  this  bill  to  Government. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  order  for  you  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  the  budget  that  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  you  ought  to  know  about  what  you  are  going  to  spend  and  as 
Well,  you  ought  to  know  about  what  your  revenues  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  have  continuous  operation  from  plants  that  want 
to  work  you  are  going  to  receive  more  revenues,  so  far  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  if  everybody  works  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  The  greater  the  production,  the  greater 
our  national  income. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  the  Government  is  going  to  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  man  that  is  working  and  the  man  that  wants  a  job 
and  the  man  that  will  work — if  he  is  working,  he  is  earning  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  therefore  he  ought  to  be  happy  and  his  family  ought 
to  have  everything  that  is  necessary  for  them,  so  far  as  the  things 
that  are  essential  to  their  welfare  are  concerned ;  and  when  they  are 
working  they  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  are  some  that  would  argue  that  they  do 
not;  that  their  standard  of  living  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  they  had  been  working  for  4  years  and  they  still  are 
getting  the  same  wage,  there  has  not  been  any  reduction,  they  will 
earn  for  themselves  a  livelihood  and  they  will  not  have  to  depend  on 
the  Treasury,  because  as  soon  as  you  pay  them  for  not  working  you 
are  taking  something  from  the  Treasury,  which  is  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury;  and  if  they  are  earning  they  are  not  only  earning  some¬ 
thing  for  themselves,  but  putting  something  into  the  Treasury.  That 
same  thing  applies  to  businessmen  who  help  you  to  balance  your 
Budget.  .There  is  where  we  have  been  lacking,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  had  an  orderly  procedure,  as  I  view  the  situation 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  private  business,  of  labor  unions,  and 
of  Government. 

I  am  in  hopes,  Mr.  Smith,  that  we  can  work  out  a  policy  whereby 
we  can  settle  these  differences  by  arbitration  and  everybody  will  work, 
and  then  the  adjustments  will  come  after  everyone  agrees  that  they 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  I  hope  that  you  can  recommend 
some  policy  that  will  aid  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  turning, 
because  I  think  that  is  our  salvation.  It  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
to  pay  people  for  sitting  at  home  doing  nothing.  We  are  only  going 
to  jeopardize  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  orderto  do  anything  under  this  bill  I  take  it,  Mr. 
Smith,  that  someone  would  have  to  ascertain  about  how  many  jobs  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  number  they  thought  would  be 
unemployed,  and  as  I  understand  it,  you  cannot  give  us  within  the 
next  week  or  two  any  figure  as  to  how  many  would  be  unemployed, 
say,  next  March  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  could  give  you  some  rough  figure.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  lot  of  conjecture  about  it.  It  would  be  probably 
as  vulnerable,  or  might  possibly  be,  as  the  predictions  that  the  chair¬ 
man  has  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope-  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  same  difficulty  would  confront  whoever 
had  to  make  such  an  estimate  in  the  future,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would.  But,  of  course,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  when  we  were  talking  about  the  current  situation  we  were 
talking  about  an  abnormal  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  present  situation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  where  we  have  reconversion  from  the  war  effort 
to  peacetime. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  unemployment  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  but  my  point  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  sta¬ 
tistical  estimates  this  is  an  abnormal  situation,  and  I  am  making  that 
advance  apology  for  any  statistics. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  do  not  expect  that  this  bill  would  end 
unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  certainly  would  not.  We  would  certainly  have,  at 
the  least,  frictional  unemployment.  There  would  always  be  people 
seeking  jobs  and  employers  seeking  employees. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  expressed  that,  I  think,  quite  clearly,  have 
you  not,  when  you  said  that  so  long  as  we  have  progress  there  always 
will  be  individuals  looking  for  jobs  at  the  same  time  as  employers 
are  looking  for  employees '2 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  hope  to  do  by  this  bill  is  to  strike  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  so  that  there  will  be  less  unemployment  in  times  of 
depression  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct;  and  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  provides 
a  procedure  that  we  have  not  had  before  for  the  integration  and 
careful  discussion  of  all  the  policy  questions  that  enter  in. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  which 
tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  there  were  seven  fat  years  and  seven 
lean  years. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  statistical  basis. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  That  grew  out  of  a  dream  perhaps  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  day.  But  you  recall  what  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  remember,  though,  that  dream  did  come  true: 
They  had  seven  lean  years  and  seven  fat  years.  You  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  this  bill  is  going  to  do  away  with  a  recurrence  of  lean  years 
and  of  fat  years,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  you  could  not  do  away  completely 
with  thosp  cycles. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  just  want  to  make  them  a  little  less  lean  and 
a  little  more  fat? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  hope  they  would  be  all  fat ;  but  at  least  I 
would  expect  that  there  would  not  be  any  real  lean  ones.  I  think 
that  is  the  objective  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  this  bill  will  have  any 
effect  upon  the  crop-growing  ability  of  the  farmer,  or  the  rain  or  the 
frost  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  You  do  not  expect  to  wipe  out  the 
good  growing  years  and  the  poor  growing  years,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  I  would  not  think  they  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  would  avoid  the  low  prices  that  mio-ht 
come  from  the  high  productive  years  to  the  farmer  by  some  method 
of  Government  purchase  of  the  surplus,  or  would  you  anticipate  that 
and  the  next  year  provide  that  the  farmer  should  grow  less  of  a 
certain  crop  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  answer  to  that  really  is  not 
important,  because  I  cannot  establish  the  policy  on  it.  J 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  but  you  are  an  advocate  of  this  bill  and  cer¬ 
tainly  you  have  some  ideas  about  it.  1 
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Mi'-  Smith.  I  think  that  even  now,  if  you  consider  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  fairly  completely  regulated  segment  of  our  war 
economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean,  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  try  to  run  my  farm, 
and  I  say  that  from  a  practical  point  of  view  as  well  as  a  theo¬ 
retical  one,  the  Commodity  Credit  comes  in  and  makes  a  loan  on 
wheat  to  take  care  of  any  surplus. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  in  your  opinion,  as  a  practical  farmer,  and 
based  upon  your  experience  in'  the  Government,  you  would  say  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Government  has  control  of  the  farmers’  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly  during  the  war;  the  weather,  since  you  have 
mentioned  the  weather,  being  the  farmer’s  chief  hazard. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  notwithstanding  that  Government  control,  we 
have  today  too  much  of  this  and  too  little  of  that,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  instance,  we  hacT  25,000,000  cases  of  eggs  that 
had  to  go  to  the  fertilizer  works  or  the  soap  companies,  and  then 
we  had  a  scarcity  of  other  farm  products  at  the  same  time.  So  that 
the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  level  that  off  even  as  between 
farm  products,  has  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  answered  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  war  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  that  we  have  had  here  in  America  for 
the  last  hundred  years  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the!  man  who 
wanted  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  “yes" — perhaps  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  When  I  mention  the  man  who  works,  I  mean  by 
that  the  skilled  workers  as  well  as  manual  laborers,  they  all  have 
had  more  of  the  things  that  tend  toward  what  we  think  is  happiness, 
than  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So.  speaking  by  and  large,  under  our  system  as  it 
has  existed  we  have  a  country  in  which  the  average  man  has  made 
greater  progress  and  has  enjoyed  more  of  the  good  things  of  life 
than  the  average  individual  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Except  for  depressions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Even  in  the  years  of  depressions.  Take  the  Cleve¬ 
land  depression  in  1895.  You  were  alive  then,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  born  in  1898. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  heard  about  that  one,  have  vou  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  can  speak  from  experience.  We  had  enough  to 
eat  and  a  good  place  to  sleep  and  enough  to  wear,  and  under  our  own 
power  we  did  come  through  it.  There  have  been  subsequent  depres¬ 
sions  that  you  have  been  through,  and  you  did  not  ever  yourself  go 
hungry  or  without  clothing  or  shelter,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  but— — 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  was  not  taken 
care  of  by  the  local  community  with  reference  to  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Where  did  you  live  and  what  kind  of  people  did 
you  live  with?  Where  did  you  live  when  that  thing  happened  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  a  resident  of  the  nice  little  city  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  the  people  in  Ann  Arbor  let  people  go  hungry 
and  unclothed  and  without  shelter?  What  year?  That  is  a  great 
university  town. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did  the  same  thing  at  Benton  Harbor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  1  do  not  live  there.  But  you  tell  me  the  year  that 
any  Ameriacn  citizen  went  hungry,  or  without  shelter  or  without 
clothing  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  there  is  the  point.  I  happen  to  know  personally 
of  men  who  did  not  know  where  their  family  was  going  to  get  their 
next  meal.  That  was  a  period  of  short  duration,  but  I  have  in  mind 
an  engineer  at  this  very  moment  who  did  not  know  where  his  family 
was  going  to  get  food,  and  that  fellow  was  ready  to  throw  bricks 
or  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  he  got  it  and  his  family  got  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  eventually. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  he  have  any  relatives  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  he  did. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  he  have  brothers  or  cousins? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  had  a  small  family,  small  children. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  he  have  parents? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don’t  recall. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  know  that  in  Michigan  the  parents  have  to  take' 
care  of  the  children  and  the  children  have  to  take  care  of  theih 
parents,  as  matter  of  law.  If  any  of  them  along  down  the  line  has 
anything  he  has  to  share,  and  if  they  do  not  have  anything,  then  on  - 
the  request  of  the  supervisor,  in  the  old  days,  at  least,  provision  was 
made  for  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  your  engineer  could  always  obtain  food  and 
clothing. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a  period  there  when  it  was  pretty  desperate. 
That  is  my  whole  point.  I  had  personal  experience  with  that,  and 
I  don’t  care  to  go  through  it  again. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course  we  do  not  any  of  us  care  to  take  less  than 
what  we  have  now.  But  you  do  not  expect  under  this  bill,  as  I  get 
it  on  page  6,  which  I  referred  to  before,  to  wipe  oht  all  unemploy¬ 
ment?  There  will  always  be  some,  will  there  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  will  be  fractional  unemployment.  I  am  sure  we 
have  not  reached  Utopia  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  that  has  a  better 
system  of  providing  employment  than  we  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  would  not  know  hut  T 
would  doubt  that  there  was.  1 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  just  wondering,  since  we  have  the  best  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  given  the  most  of  everything  to  everyone  who  wanted 
to  work,  from  whence  came  this  idea  that  we  ought  to  change  it 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  your  logic  is  excellent ;  your  assumption  is  not 
so  good,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But,  in  any  event,  as  it  is,  it  is  a  pretty  good  old  sys¬ 
tem  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  rather  think  so ;  yes.  I  like  it,  myself,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  it  improve  in  its  defects. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  never  traveled  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  other  systems.  I  only  know  from  my  own  little  small  town 
experience  and  what  the  boys  who  are  returning  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  tell  me,  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  country  with  the  best  system 
of  government  in  existence. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  cannot  afford  another  de¬ 
pression.  I  have  a  very  keen  feeling  about  it,  and  I  think  this  bill  is 
one  type  of  instrument  that  gives  us  some  barometers  of  our  national 
economic  health. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  general  idea  of  making  progress  and  getting 
things  better,  of  course,  is  very  laudable,  and  we  are  all  for  it  if  it  can 
be  done ;  but  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  we  were  trying  an  ex¬ 
periment  here  that  might  put  us  in  a  worse  state  than  we  are  in  or 
ever  have  been  in.  You  say  on  page  1  of  your  statement,  in  the  next- 
to-the-last  paragraph.  [Reading:] 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  acknowledge  that  it  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  opportunities  for  full  employment  through  private  en¬ 
terprise  with  whatever  Government  support  is  needed. 

Assuming  that  there  are  a  million  unemployed  and  that  private 
enterprise  does  not  have  the  jobs,  then,  as  I  get  it  here,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  assists  private  enterprise  to  create  a  million  jobs.  What  form 
is  that  assistance  to  take — loans  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  not  necessarily.  I  think  it  would  take  a  multitude 
of  forms. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  what  does  that  mean — “with  whatever  Govern¬ 
ment  support  is  needed”  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  my  interpretation  of  this  bill  as  it  is  written. 
I  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mean  by  it  that  you  would  focus  attention,  when  you 
have  declining  employment,  primarily  on  Government  policy  and 
Government  programs  of  action,  as  to  whether  it  contributed  to  or 
detracted  from  employment.  In  other  words,  you  set  up  some  sort 
of  measure.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments  recently  about  housing, 
for  example,  that  we  are  and  are  not  going  to  get  housing  for  this  or 
that  reason.  You  would  have  a  very  careful  exploration  of  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  are  a  million  people  who  are  unemployed. 
You  say  that  the  Government  is  to  assist  private  enterprise  in  sup¬ 
plying  those  jobs.  By  that  you  mean  either  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  loan  to  private  enterprise  money,  or  that  the  Government 
is  going,  through  public  works,  to  create  jobs.  It  is  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  think  it 
may  be  those  two  things,  depending  on  the  problem,  plus  revision  of 
the  tax  laws,  plus  revision  of  restrictions  on  housing;  maybe  changes 
in  interest  rates,  or  what  not.  It  may  be  revision  of  agricultural  sub¬ 
sidies;  I  don’t  know.  But  I  am  saying  that  I  went  through  the  Fed- 
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eral  Budget  and  we  listed  the  items  where  the  Budget  affects  the 
national  economj7,  and  there  are  pages  of  it.  You  would  have  to  exam¬ 
ine  each  of  those  items  and  say,  What  effect  does  this  have?  Does  it 
have  any  effect  or  does  it  not?  You  are  asking  me  a  question  that  I 
am  sure  bears  complications  in  answering. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  rather  suspected  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  You  have  got  to  go  through  the  whole  scale.  I 

am  not  trying  to  dodge  your  question,  but  I  am  trying  to  point  out - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  underlying  difficulties  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Disregarding  the  strike  proposition,  let  us  say  that- 
in  the  country  are  a  million  men  and  women  who  want  jobs  and  pri¬ 
vate  industry  cannot  provide  them.  Assuming  that  you  are  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  just  what  would  you  do  to  help  me  if  I  wanted  a  job? 
Would  you  loan  me  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  you  do  not  contemplate  any  financial  aid  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  to  create  these  new  jobs  to  take  up  the  unemployment, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  do  not  contemplate  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  might. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  did  not.  Maybe 
you  do.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  just  one  of  two  things; 
it  is  one  of  two  dozen  things. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  the  loaning  of  money  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  might  loan  money.  For  example,  through  the 
RFC.  ® 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute.  Suppose  1  am  General  Motors: 
Would  you  lend  me  some  money  to  enable  me  to  make  some  more  cars? 

Mi.  Smith.  I  don’t  think  I  would  loan  General  Motors  money,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  think  they  need  it.  Smaller  businesses  probably  would 
need  it.  They  do  get  assistance  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Out  in  my  country  there  is  the  Burnett  Casting  Co., 
OTk4?fahdraplZt,?Um  C0°king  utensils’  Would  you  suggest  that  they 

Mr.  Smith.  That  company  might  come  to  a  lending  agency  of  the 
Government  and  say,  ‘  In  our  judgment  we  can  do  certain  things  to 
provide  employment  and  to  increase  production  and  make  a  profit, 
it  we  had  additional  capital.”  r 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  then  if  you  were  the  Government _ 

gotago^TthetTm"!'5  “  ,hem  ‘he  m0ney'  Tha‘  S°«  «f  » 

,,Mr-  This  uneraPl°ymer|t  would  probably  grow  out  of 

the  fact  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  production.  That  is  the  reason 

pref-0Ut^f  iobs'  ?°  i<:  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the 

Burnett  Casting  Co.  to  produce  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  might  very  well  be. 

Would  you  have  the  Government  buy  all  the  surnlus 
so  that  they  could  produce  at  a  fixed  price  at  a  profit  ?  ‘  surplus 

•  r,r:  ?MITH-  1  would  not.  But  there  are  some  surpluses  where  there 
might  be  an  export  demand,  where  Government  subsidy  would  justify 
it.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time.  It  might  not  be  castings. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  You  would  purchase  sufficient  of  the  output  of  the 
Burnett  Co.  to  enable  it  to  operate  at  a  profit  and  give  these  extra 
jobs  and  send  the  surplus  abroad? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  might  be  such  situations.  1  do  not  think  it  is 
important  what  I  think  about  any  of  these  questions,  Mr.  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  advocating  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  advocating  a  procedure  so  that  you  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  can  decide  these  issues  that  you  are  raising.  I  am  not 
going  to  decide  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how,  if  we  adopt  this  sys¬ 
tem,  whether  it  is  going  to  work  out  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  can  make  it  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  am  asking  you  now  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time  Government  policy  is  not,  and 
certainly  has  not  been  during  the  war,  to  examine  every  piece  of  it 
with  respect  to  whether  it  provides  or  does  not  provide  employment. 
This  bill  will  force  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  All  of  these  policy 
measures  will  be  examined  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  examined,  in  addition,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  provide  employment,  or  whether  a  policy  is  detrimental 
to  private  enterprise. 

My  whole  approach  to  this  bill  is  that  this  sort  of  procedure  will 
bring  out  into  the  open  all  of  the  issues  which  are  harmful  to  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Such  as  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  Maybe  taxes.  I  have  heard  a  lot  on  taxes,  that  certain 
tax  measures  are  harmful  to  employment  at  this  time.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  there  are  those  who  are  more  expert 
who  thing  it  may  be  so.  You  get  that  kind  of  debate,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  advantage  of  these  things  is  that  as  they  come  up  they  have 
to  be  analyzed  from  that  point  of  view.  I  think  that  is  an  advantage 
here.  Iwant  private  enterprise  to  succeed.  I  think  this  bill  helps 
private  enterprise  to  succeed  and  brings  right  out  into  the  open  the 
things  that  are  harmful  and  detrimental  to  private  enterprise.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  ways  the  bill  gets  the  connotation 
of  a  spending  bill.  I  do  no  think  that  solves  our  problem.  I  do  not 
thing  we  can  have  a  public-works  program  big  enough  to  solve  un¬ 
employment  in  this  country  at  any  time.  It  takes  a  whole  multiude 
of  measures,  and  I  don’t  think  that  the  other  measures  have  been 
considered. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  in  advocating  this  bill  you  do  advocate  that 
when  private  enterprise  fails,  the  Federal  Government  public  works 
take  over? 

Mr.  Smith.  No ;  I  did  not  limit  my  statement  to  public  works.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  written  a  document  that,  indicates  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  public  works  as  an  employment  program. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  bill  provides  in  subsection  (e)  on  page  3 : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  he  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such 
volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
.continuing  full  employment. 

y 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  support  that? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes  and  No?  Or  Yes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  a  moment  ago  you  said  you  did  not  advocate 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  to  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  bill  does  if  it  is  necessary.  I  am  against  it  under 
any  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  Against  spending  public  money  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  jobs.  My  hope  is  that  this  measure  will  bring 
about  a  coordinated  consideration  of  all  of  the  other  issues  which, 
in  my  judgment,  have  been  heretofore  neglected  in  considering  em¬ 
ployment;  but  when  those  things  are  considered  and  the  job  is  not 
done  as  I  think  it  could  very  well  be  done,  then  I  certainly  am  not 
in  favor  of  spending  public  funds. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  your  position  that  there  will  always  be  some 
unemployment,  but  that  you  hope  by  examining  something  you  can 
ascertain  new  ways  of  providing  employment  through  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  if  that  does  not  succeed,  then  you  do  advocate  the  spending 
of  public  funds  on  public  works  to  take  up  that  slack  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily  public  works,  but  whatever  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  are  you  going  to  spend  public  money  if  not  for 
public  works  ?  What  is  your  theory  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  might  have  a  subsidy  on  interest  rates  for  farmers. 
It  would  not  necessarily  help  employment,  but  it  has  an  indirect 
effect. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  you  might  purchase  surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  you  might  pay  subsidies  to  restrict  price  ad¬ 
vances,  increase  production  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Having  looked  over  legislation - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  sure  what  I  would  do.  But  having  looked 
over  legislation  that  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Congress  has  approved  doing  all  of  the  things  I  mentioned  at  some 
time  or  other.  But  I  am  not  saying  how  this  should  be  done.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  remember  Dr.  Townsend  being  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  one  time,  and  he  unfolded  his  scheme  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  at  the  end,  Mr.  Doughton,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  said,  “Doctor,  we  understand  your  plan.  Where  can 
we  get  the  money  to  do  this?” 

Dr.  Townsend  replied,  “That  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  determine.” 

Your  ideas,  as  I  get  it,  is  that  this  is  all  right,  but  it  is  up  to  us 
to  make  it  work.  Is  that  it  ?  v 

.  Mi.  Smith.  No,  I  am  saying  that  all  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  procedure.  I  have  less  right  than  you  have  to  speculate  about  the 
public  policy  involved.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  procedure 
entirely. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Which  you  come  in  and  advocate  that  we  adopt? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  wish  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  tell  me  how  we  can  make  it  work  and  not  cret 
into  a  hole.  That  is  all  I  am  after.  ® 
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Mr.  Smith.  My  feeling  is  that  we  will  all  be  in  a  bigger  hole  if 
we  do  not  work  something  like  this.  I  think  there  will  be  missteps 
under  it,  just  as  there  are  under  any  scheme,  but  I  do  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  is  important. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  the  Government  loans  money  to  private  enterprise 
to  assist  in  creating  jobs,  would  you  advocate  that  it  exercise  some 
control  over  the  operations  of  the  corporation  or  individual  receiving 
the  loan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  yes.  I  think  we  have  some  controls  over  all 
loans  that  are  made  by  the  Government.  But,  again,  I  am  not  advo¬ 
cating  anything  except  the  procedure  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement  on  page  2,  as  the 
end  of  the  first  paragraph  [reading]  : 

It  expresses  in  legislation  the  declarations  of  both  Presidential  candidates  in 
the  last  election,  and  it  gives  the  world  assurance  that  we  intend  to  carry  out 
a  pledge  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  is  that  pledge  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  I  have  read  it  a  great  many 
times.  It  refers  to  the  objectives  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  do  not  mean  that  we  promise  in  the  Charter  to 
bring  full  employment  to  people  of  other  nations,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  am  only  referring  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  we  promise  other  nations,  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  that  we  would  give  full  employment  to 
our  own  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  declare  that  as  an  objective.  I  will  read  it: 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being  which  are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations,  based  on  respect 
for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  United 
Nations  shall  promote  (a)  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development,  (b)  solution  of 
international  economic,  social,  health,  and  related  problems  and  international  cul¬ 
ture,  educational  cooperation, 

And  so  forth.  That  is  what  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  who  signed  up  done 
anything,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  carry  out  that  pledge  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  legislatively.  I 
could  have  left  that  out  of  this  testimony,  and  perhaps  should. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  perhaps  you  ought  to  leave  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  bill  contemplates  aiding  private  enterprise  to 
employ  more  men ;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  there  is  any  provi¬ 
sion  anywhere  in  the  bill  or,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  move  to  require 
employees  to  assist  in  that  program  by  continuous  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  This,  again,  is  a  procedure  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Take  this  hypothetical  case.  I  have  a  factory.  It 
is  necessary  that  it  operate  6  days  a  week.  I  can  employ  a  million  men. 
The  jobs  are  there.  Do  you  think  I  can  continue  to  give  employment 
each  day  in  the  week  and  for  subsequent  weeks  unless  there  is  some¬ 
where  some  provision  that  will  give  cooperation  by  the  employees  by 
way  of  continuous  work  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  it  certainly  indicates  a  need  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  labor-relations  machinery. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  listen.  Aren’t  you  satisfied  that  no  man  or 
corporation  can  operate  a  business  giving  employment  unless  there 
is  some  assurance  that  the  employees  will  continue  at  their  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  quite  true.  But  where  do  you  come  out?  Do 
you  come  out  with  coercion  for  labor?  That  is  not  part  of  our  system. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  and  I  do  not  advocate,  and  I  do  not  assume  that 
you  do,  the  abolition  of  strikes.  Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  and  I  both  would  let  them  strike  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  would  probably  have  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Whether  we  did  or  not,  if  they  did  not  want  to  work 
I  would  not  make  them  work ;  I  would  wait  until  they  got  hungry  and 
wanted  to  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  this  bill  says  is  this :  That  all  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful  full-time  employ¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence 
at  all  times  of  the  opportunity  to  work.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  accomplished  without  a 
reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  seeking  work 
to  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  most  people  desire  to  work.  I  think  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Conceding  all  that,  you  say  that  I,  for  instance,  have 
a  right  to  work.  That  means  that  you  must  create  a  job  and  give  it  to 
me,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  you  and  a  lot  of  others.  That  would  be  the  Govern¬ 
ment  policy;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  are  just  using  that  as  an  example.  You  have 
got  to  create  a  job  under  this  bill  and  give  it  to  me.  If  you  do  not, 
the  gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  table,  who  is  the  Government,  will 
create  one  and  give  it  to  me.  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  a  job  and  I  have  the  right  to  work  for  you, 
even  of  you  don’t  like  me,  and  I  am  going  to  work  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  but  I  don’t  want  to  work  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  How  are  you  going  to  keep  that  job  available  to  me  with¬ 
out  some  obligation  on  my  part  to  render  service  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  obviously,  that  if  you  only  work  those  few  days 
you  are  not  going  to  hold  the  job  very  long.  You  might  have  done 
that  in  a  manpower  shortage,  but  you  certainly  could  not  where  there 
was  unemployment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  both  agree  that  a  man  cannot  be  made  to  work 
under  our  system  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  advocate  the  doctrine,  do  you  not  that  some¬ 
one  must  use  his  efforts  to  create  a  job  so  that  even  if  a  man  does  not 
want  to  work  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  9 

Mr.  Smith.  I  assume  it  would  work  out  that  way.  I  am  not  advo 
eating  it.  auvu 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  advocating  this  bill? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  am  advocating  the  procedure  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  this  bill  tells  a  proportion  of  the  population 
that  it  must  get  busy  and  create  jobs  for  all  who  want  them,  any  time 
and  all  the  time,  does  iot  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  they  dont.,  then  the  Government  itself  will 
create  those  jobs.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  don’t  think  it  is.  I  think  this  bill  adjusts  govern¬ 
mental  policy  in  the  most  favorable  way  to  permit  private  enterprise 
to  expand  and  develop  jobs.  If  we  cannot  adjust  governmental  policy 
to  do  that  in  terms  of  the  things  that  affect  private  enterprise,  then 
there  will  be  a  field  in  public  works  or  whatever  other  measures  seem 
to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  private  enterprise 
is  not  going  to  provide  jobs  if  it  cannot  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  general. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  general,  private  enterprise  is  not  going  to  provide 
jobs  except  as  it  gets  a  profit,  is  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  still  cannot  suggest  to  me,  can  you,  any  way  by 
which  private  enterprise  can  go  ahead  and  provide  jobs  unless  it  is 
assured  of  employees  who  will  work  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  even  if  you  are  assured  of  employees  who  would 
work  continuously — and  there  were  plenty  of  them  through  the  de¬ 
pression  that  wanted  work — yet  at  times  private  enterprise  could  not 
go  ahead  because  of  a  lot  of  other  factors  in  the  picture.  It  is  not 
that  simple. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  got  along  to  the  place  where  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  provide  these  jobs.  You  are  private  enterprise,  and  I 
want  a  job,  but  you  are  not  paying  what  I  want.  Who  is  going  to 
say  you  have  to  pay  me  wliat  I  want  before  I  go  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  we  are  going  by  law  to  put  upon  private  enter¬ 
prise  the  burden  of  providing  jobs,  someone  must  say,  in  order  to  get 
those  employees  to  work,  how  much  shall  be  paid  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  shall  work.  Must  there  not  be  someone  to  decide  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Was  not  that  decided,  at  least  in  part,  by  collective- 
bargaining  machinery  ?  Is  that  any  different  problem  than  we  have 
now? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  working,  when  the  General 
Motors  employees  are  asking  for  a  30  percent  raise  and  the  Steel 
fellows  are  asking  for  a  like  increase.  There  are  400,000  that  are  not 
working.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  a  situation  similar  to  that  ? 
Someone  must  tell  private  enterprise  what  it  has  to  pay.  Who  is 
going  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don’  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  know  either. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  that  any  different  problem  than  we  have  now?  I 
don’t  get  the  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  point  is  that  you  are  going  to  require  private 
enterprise  to  give  me  a  job,  and  I  don’t  want  to  work  for  the  price  that 
private  enterprise  offers,  and  in  order  to  get  the  two  of  us  together 
there  must  be  somewhere  along  the  line  someone - 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  point  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
requires  private  enterprise  to  give  you  a  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  where  I  disagree  with  you,  because  the 
bill  expressly  says  that  if  private  enterprise  does  not  do  it,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wili. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  something  different.  This  bill,  I  think,  provides 
the  machinery  solely  for  the  consideration  of  all  of  the  policies  that 
have  an  impact  upon  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Every  job  created  by  the  Government  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  would  come  into  competition  with  jobs  offered  by  private 
enterprise,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  not  necessarily.  Public  works,  for  example,  might 
stimulate  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  By  creating  jobs  in  the  production  of  material,  and 
all  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  public  works,  at  a  time  like  this,  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  might  very  well  in  turn  be  hampering  to  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  Government  job  is  always  easier 
than  a  private  job — a  softer  job,  may  we  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  would  emphatically  say  that  there  are  situa¬ 
tions  where  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  disposition  to  detain 
Mr.  Smith. 

I  think  you  have  gone  to  the  crux  of  this  problem  when  you  state 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  no  means  solves  any  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  or  of  production.  As  you  stated,  your  understanding  is  that 
this  bill  proposes  to  provide  employment  through  encouragement  and 
through  the  continuation  of  private  enterprise,  with  the  statement 
that  if  private  enterprise  does  not  do  it,  the  Government  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  private  enterprise  to  provide  for  that  employment,  with  a  general 
mechanism  her€  as  to  how  in  the  future  that  supplemental  support 
will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Smith,  here  is  what  is  bothering  me  about 
this  whole  problem.  There  are,  I  think  you  will  agree,  two  schools  of 
thought.  One  is  that  the  Government  ought  to  go  into  collectivism 
and  that  the  Government  ought  to  provide  employment.  That  does 
not  obtain  generally  in  our  country,  but  that  is  one  school  of  thought. 
Some  people  want  the  Government  to  operate  factories  and  transpor¬ 
tation  so  that  it  will  provide  jobs  by  entering  those  fields  of  endeavor. 
But  there  is  the  other  school  of  thought  that  favors  a  continuance  of 
our  competitive  system,  and  the  ideal  would  be  to  combine  the  best  in 
both;  that  is  to  say,  whei’e  we  could  use  the  Government  in  matters 
that  were  strictly  governmental,  do  that,  and  where  we  can  solve  the 
problem  in  private  employment,  do  that.  But  this  bill,  after  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  does  not  provide  the  actual  details  as  to  how  private 
enterprise  is  to  be  promoted,  does  it  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not.  It  does  not  settle  any  of  those  issues. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  does  not  provide,  on  the  other  hand  any  de¬ 
tails  as  to  how  the  Government  is  going  to  supplement  private  enter¬ 
prise  through  the  competitive  system  in  providing  employment? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  hammered  out  under  the  procedure  of 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  what  is  bothering  me.  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  not  wanting  unemployment  to  occur.  I  want  to  prevent 
these  booms  and  depressions;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  bill,  or  any 
other  single  bill,  from  my  experience  through  the  years,  is  going  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  takes  legislation  to  provide  for  manufacturers. 
It  takes  legislation  to  provide  for  agriculture  and  other  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor.  So  that  I  think  the  continuance  of  our  competitive  system  is 
going  to  depend  upon  whether  we  continue  to  make  possible  our  com¬ 
petitive  and  capitalistic  system.  If  we  pass  a  bill  of  this  sort  now, 
which  is  largely  psychological,  the  thing  that  disturbs  me  is,  will 
not  the  disadvantages  outweigh  the  advantages  in  this  regard,  that 
there  will  be  people  who  will  not  be  inclined  to  work  because  they  will 
say  that  “the  Government  will  provide  for  me  in  the  event  I  don’t  do 
this  work.”  That  is  what  is  bothering  me  about  this  whole  bill.  Psy¬ 
chologically  will  we  not  promote,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  holding 
out  hopes  of  that  kind,  the  unemployment  that  we  do  not  want  ?  That 
has  disturbed  me  a  lot  about  this  legislation.  As  you  have  indicated  in 
your  statement,  that  is  one  of -the  things  that  this  bill  does  not  do; 
and  it  is  not  a  panacea  and  it  does  not  cover  the  matter  from  the 
beginning.  That  has  bothered  me  tremendously,  having  those  factors 
in  mind  at  a  period  now  when  there  should  not  be  any  unemployment 
whatsoever,  a  period  of  our  highest  productivity,  of  our  highest  organ¬ 
ization,  of  the  greatest  need  of  the  people  of  our  own  land,  our  civilian 
population,  for  the  absorption  of  all  the  labor  we  have,  and  with  the 
money  on  hand  and  in  our  savings  accounts  actually  to  go  into  the 
work.  It  bothers  me  that,  psychologically,  we  will  promote  defeatism 
in  the  solution  of  our  troubles  that  we  will  likely  have  and  have  always 
had. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  you  would  care  to  make  any  statement 
about  that,  because  I  am  sure  that  those  things  have  occurred  to  you 
as  they  have  to  us. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  suspect  you  are  a  better  psychologist  than  I  am  on  that 
point.  I  think  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  give  the  impression 
that  this  bill  solves  the  problem  of  unemployment,  because,  as  T  have 
indicated,  it  does  not.  I  think  that  we  are  striving  here  for  machinery 
which  will  lead  us  in  the  direction  at  least  of  the  partial  solution  of 
that  problem,  but  I  think  that  it  is  quite  right  that  we  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  claim  too  much.  I  think  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon, 
where  I  may  have  seemed  to  be  quibbling  over  terms,  I  wanted  to  be 
careful  that  I  got  into  the  record  what  I  considered  to  be  cautious 
statements  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  supplementing  the  competitive  and  capi¬ 
talistic  system  I  have  in  mind  the  WPA,  with  respect  to  which  I 
know  as  a  practical  businessman  and  an  observer  that  there  were 
many  citizens  who  were  disinclined  to  work  in  private  employment 
because  they  said,  “I  can  work  on  this  half-way  job  and  my  Govern¬ 
ment  will  look  after  me.” 

That  is  what  is  bothering  me  about  this  bill.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  we  are  not  going  to  encourage  people  to  look  to  the  Government 
to  support  them  rather  than  undertaking  to  support  the  Government. 
I  know  the  difficulties,  because  the  more  money  the  Government  spent 
in  our  depression — and  we  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  it — the  less  business 
and  private  enterprise  spent.  I  am  just  wondering  now  if  by  lulling 
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the  people  into  a  sense  of  security  at  a  time  when  everybody  that 
wants  a  job  can  get  it,  we  will  not  do  our  economy  a  disservice. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  would  be  inclined  to  argue  here  that  under 
the  procedure  set  up — and  I  have  emphasized  procedure — you  would 
examine  every  governmental  policy  and  every  governmental  action 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  conflicts  with  private  enterprise.  I  hear  all 
kinds  of  arguments  on  the  subject,  that  there  are  governmental 
policies  that  do  affect  healthy  private  enterprise;  but  under  this  bill 
you  get  an  examination  of  the  whole  rather  than  a  partial  examination 
such  as  we  now  pretty  generally  have;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
pretty  important. 

It  may  be  that  there  would  be  those  who,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
and  so  on,  would  feel  that  this  was  the  end  of  all  problems  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Of  course,  that  is  ridiculous.  This  is  just  the  beginning 
of  a  procedure  which  I  think  is  more  orderly  than  we  have  now  for 
considering  these  issues. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  believe  that  the  long- 
range  fundamental  problem  will  be  more  nearly  solved  if  we  can 
more  nearly  define  the  real  functions  of  Government  as  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  the  functions  of  private  enterprise  and  announce  to  the 
people  of  the  country  that  the  Government  is  going  to  stick  to  govern¬ 
mental  functions  and  we  expect  private  enterprise  under  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system  to  stick  to  that,  rather  than  lulling  the  people  into  a 
sense  of  security. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  real  objective  of  this 
bill,  being  attained  without  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  what  bothers  me.  I  think  we  can  realize 
it  without  any  legislation  whatever.  If  there  ever  was  a  time,  as  I  see 
it,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  when  every  man  can  get  a 
job,  that  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  the  country  might  be  better  off  if  we 
would'  go  home  and  let  government  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system? 

^  Mr.  Whittington.  This  bill  came  up  last  January,  before  the 
German  war  was  over,  and  certainly  before  the  Japanese  war  was 
over.  I  tried  to  take  a  national  viewpoint,  and  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  part  of  our  country  where  people  are  unemployed  and  cannot 
get  jobs.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  I  am ‘doubtful  about 
this  being  the  time  for  us  to  encourage  folks  to  depend  on  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  giving  our  competitive  system  a  chance  to  function. 

That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say.  I  have  made  a  statement  rather 
than  asked  a  question,  because  I  think  you  went  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter  when  you  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks  that  this 
bill  does  not  solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  read  this  bill  from  cover  to  cover  and  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  letter  and  folders  from  people  for  and  against  this 
bill,  and  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  bill  and  from  the  letters  and 
circulars  for  and  against  the  bill,  they  are  talking  about  something 
other  than  is  contained  in  this  bill.  What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  read  those  publications,  but  I  would  think 
from  some  impressions  I  have,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  that  that 
the  bill  is  misunderstood.  ’ 
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Mr.  Bender.  I  don’t  know;  maybe  I  can’t  read  very  well.  Of 
course  I  only  had  an  ordinary  schooling.  I  am  not  decorated  with 
all  the  keys  Brother  Hoffman  has.  But  I  have  read  the  bill  care¬ 
fully  and  I  have  read  some  of  the  propaganda  about  it,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  talking  about  something  totally  different. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bender.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  with  you.  You  are  my 
master  in  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  debating  and  I  haven’t  any  keys  except 
to  my  home  and  office.  I  want  to  see  if  I  understand  you.  As  I  get 
you,  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill,  while  it  promises  many 
things,  will  not  create  one  single  job  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work; 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  peace-on-earth-and-good-will-to-men  proposition, 
something  that  everybody  would  like  to  have,  but  it  does  not  do  any¬ 
thing  toward  providing  jobs? 

Mr.  Bender.  I  am  rather  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  workingman  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  No;  I  wouldn’t  say  that.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
full  of - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  False  hopes? 

Mr.  Bender.  Pious  phrases. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  does  not  mean  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  guaranties,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  here.  Maybe 
I  am  mistaken  about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  a  champion  of  the  workingman,  as  you  have 
always  been,  you  cannot  support  a  bill  which  does  not  really,  in  your 
judgment,  give  the  workingman  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  to  say  that  I  am  such  a 

champion. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  suppose  all  this  support  for  it  could  have  been 
mobilized  if  the  people  did  not  believe  it  was  somehow  guaranteeing 
them  full  employment?  The  use  of  the  term  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  now  interpreted  as  being  a  pledge  that  we  will  produce 
full  employment,  a  pledge  to  follow  through  with  legislation  or  ap¬ 
propriations  that  will  somehow  produce  full  employment. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  our  people  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  follow  through 
on  some  plan  to  improve  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes.  But  if  the  passing  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
constitutes  a  guaranty,  i£  is  a  very  significant  change  from  anything 
we  have  previously  had. 

Mr.  Bender.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  feel  that  it  does  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  That  is  what  the  hearings  are 
for. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  I  have  the  floor  with  the  witness,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
I  think  I  have.  I  have  not  interrupted  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Smith,  what  do  you  think  this  bill  really  does,  in 
a  few  words  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  all  modesty,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  better  stated 
than  the  two  points  I  have  made  here,  and  I  think  that  they  are  not 
insignificant.  The  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
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knowledge  that  it  has  the  responsibility  to  provide  opportunities  for 
full  employment  through  private  enterprise  with  whatever  Govern¬ 
ment  support  is  needed.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  legislation  in  my  short 
lifetime,  and  I  think  I  know  a  little  of  what  the  English  language 
means,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  commitment  which  the 
Congress  makes  if  it  passes  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
dodging  or  denying  that  that  is  a  very  significant  thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Bendek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  not  that  commit  us  to  a  change  in  our  national 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  necessarily.  I  think  you  have 
had  this  sort  of  a  commitment  creeping  up  on  the  Government  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course,  the  Constitution,  in  the  preamble,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  general  welfare ;  but  up  to  this  time  has  it  not  been  our 
theory  of  government  that,  other  than  the  unfortunate  and  the  help¬ 
less,  every  individual  stands  on  his  own  feet  and  makes  his  own  way 
with  protection  by  the  Government  from  others  who  would  take  advan  • 
tage  of  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Does  this  bill  change  that  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  would  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Smith  if  the  laws  of 
the  various  States  have  not  been  changed  regarding  working  condi¬ 
tions.  We  once  had  a  12-hour  day  and  now  we  have  an  8-hour  day  by 
governmental  action ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  did  not  have  minimum-wage  laws  for  women.  We 
now  have  them  and  we  accept  them.  What  I  would  like  to  know,  in 
line  with  your  statement  regarding  this  bill,  wherein  are  the  guaranties 
of  full  employment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  made  it  very  clear,  I  think,  that  this  does  not 
assure  specific  jobs.  But  I  would  like  to  make  my  second  point.  I 
gave  you  my  first  one  as  to  what  the  bill  does.  The  second  one  is  that 
the  bill  provides  legislative  and  executive  mechanism  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policies  designed  to  offer  people  employment  opportunities.  I 
think  those  are  the  two  major  things  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bender.  Can  you  point  to  the  line  where  that  second  provision 
is  guaranteed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  the  procedure  ?  The  procedure  is  completely 
outlined  in  the  bill.  Aside  from  the  preamble  and  the  statement  of 
policy,  I  would  say  that  the  whole  bill  is  devoted  to  mechanism,  to  this 
second  point.  That  is  my  interpretation  of  the  entire  bill.  It  says 
how  the  President  shall  present  estimates  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  any  penalty  provided? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  provide  any  penalty  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  we  ask  him  to  do  something  and  he  fails  to  do  it,  there  is  not 
much  that  the  Congress  can  do  about  it,  except  in  an  indirect  way 

Mr.  Bender.  What  penalty  is  provided  for  industry  if  it  fails  to 
perform  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  this  bill _ nothing 

Mr.  Bender.  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Smith;  I  am  not  being  face¬ 
tious  about  this. 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  am  trying  to  get  exactly  what  we  are  driving  at  here 
and  to  know  that  our  people  understand  this  legislation  fully,  that 
they  are  conversant  with  it.  I  have  had  such  an  abundance  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  have  heard  radio  speeches,  and  even  in  the  schools  they 
are  talking  about  this.  My  young  child  came  home  with  a  school 
paper  containing  two  pages  on  full  employment,  and,  frankly,  that 
school  paper  had  arguments  about  this  proposition  that  are  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  over  it  in  detail  with 
several  children  to  try  to  find  wherein  the  bill  contains  the  provisions 
that  the  paper  represented  for  the  assurance  of  the  kind  of  employment 
that  is  talked  about.  Frankly,  it  is  just  like  singing,  “Onward  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldiers  *  *  *  Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of 
God  *  *  *  We  are  not  divided :  all  one  body  we.”  That  is  a  hope, 
an  aspiration.  It  is  not  a  reality. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  Throw  Out  the  Life  Line  or  Kescue  the  Perishing. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  sing,  “Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of 
God.”  You  know  that  is  a  hope  and  an  aspiration ;  it  is  not  a  reality. 
The  thing  I  am  wondering  about  is  how  much  of  this  is  hope  and 
aspiration  and  how  much  is  real. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  answer  which  I  have  tried  to  make  to  that  is  that 
this  is  a  mechanism.  In  farm  terms  I  would  say  it  is  a  harness  which 
ties  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  together  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  whether  governmental  measures  do  or  do  not  affect  employ¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  is  the  important  thing  here.  It  is  all-important 
from  my  point  of  view,  sitting  where  I  do.  That  is  simply  aside  from 
the  declaration  of  policy,  which  is  an  important  issue.  The  mecha¬ 
nism  is  something  that  we  do  not  have  now  in  the  Government,  which, 
to  my  judgment,  is  very  important.  All  of  the  implementation  of 
this  comes  at  a  later  time  when  you  examine  all  of  these  policies  that 
may  or  may  not  have  some  bearing  upon  employment.  That  is  the 
picture  of  this  measure  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  will  not  ask  any  more  questions.  That  is  your  view. 
I  frankly  fail  to  see  in  this  bill  what  both  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  see  in  it,  and  from  your  testimony  I  would  gather  that  my 
contention  is  correct. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  your  contention  is  correct,  that  there  is  not  any¬ 
thing  here  that  provides  anybody  a  job  in  any  specific  fashion  whatso¬ 
ever.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  you  have  answered  these  question,  Mr.  Smith,  when 
we  were  in  and  out  during  the  afternoon,  answering  roll  calls,  please 
say  so.  _  My  first  question  follows  up  what  we  have  been  discussing. 

If  this  bill,  as  you  say  in  your  testimony,  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment,  do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  little 
inaccurate,  perhaps  even  a  serious  mistake,  to  call  it  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  and  give  people  the  impression,  as  certainly  they  have  the 
impression,  that  it  will  give  full  employment  and  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  you  make  a  speech  or  when  I  make  a  speech  we 
have  problems  with  the  title.  I  suppose  the  authors  of  this  bill  were 
confronted  with  exactly  the  same  situation.  But  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  the  title  by  which  it  is  known  is  not  certainly  unrelated 
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to  the  subject.  If  the  use  of  the  title  has  given  the  impression  that  this 
is  the  answer  to  all  of  our  problems,  then  I  think  it  is  very  unfor¬ 
tunate.  I  would  not  be  able  to  provide  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  is  either  an  inaccurate  statement  of  what  the  bill  does 
or  else  the  bill  is  a  flat  pledge  to  solve  unemployment,  is  it  not  ?  Which 
do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  a  flat  pledge.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it. 
Mr.  Judd.  That  seems  to  disagree  with  your  first  answer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  want  to  understand  your  terms.  I  mean  by  that 
that  it  is  a  flat  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  a  hand 
in  providing  full  employment.  That  is  the  intention  of  it,  stripped 
of  all  of  the  verbiage,  as  I  have  stated,  and  that  is  the  way  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  it  is  not,  as  you  conceive  it,  a  flat  pledge  to  assure 
that  everybody  has  a  job? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  of  course  it  should  not  be  called  a  full  employment 
bill. 

Mr.. Smith.  Perhaps  that  is  logical  from  that  point  of  view;  but 
the  implementation  of  the  bill,  in  terms  of  what  will  be  done,  of  course, 
is  not  here.  This  is  just  the  mechanism. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  the  beginning  of  your  statement,  on  the  first  page, 

?rou  say  you  are  convinced  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
ation  and  that  in  watching  the  full  employment  bill  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  as  a  result  of  continual  discussion  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  you  have  become  more  and'  more  convinced  that  the  bill, 
particularly  as  revised  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  can  fill  this  need. 

Is  it  your  view  that  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  improved  this  bill  ?■ 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  think  they  have.  It  seems  to  me  they  have. 
Mr.  Judd.  All  of  the  changes? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  general;  yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Each  of  those  revisions  and  amendments  you  approve? 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  would  say  in  general  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  On  page  5  you  speak  about  submitting  a  “tool  chest” 
of  Government  policies,  that  is,  fiscal  policies,  which  can  have  so 
much  effect  upon  our  economy  for  good  or  ill.  Is  that  going  to  be 
available  to  us,  too? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  available  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  speak  of  a  fiscal  policy  which  will  be  “one  of  our 
major  weapons  both  in  avoiding  depressions,  and  in  combating  infla¬ 
tion,”  and  you  say,  “I  believe  that  fiscal  policy,  both  on  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure  sides,  is  the  most  potent  weapon  we  have  for 
influencing  markets  and  employment.” 

Suppose  that  the  President  presented  his  National  Budget,  his 
estimate  of  what  private  industry  was  going  to  do  and  what  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  was  going  to  be,  and  suppose  his  estimate 
was  quite  optimistic.  What  would  you  suggest  the  effect  of  that 
might  be  on  our  economy  ?  What  would  private  enterprise  be  likely 
to  do  iT  the  President  came  out  with  a  quite  optimistic  prediction  as 
to  what  business  conditions  were  going  to  be  during  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  expect  industry  in  the  main  to  respond  unless 
it  were  clear  that  statisticians  of  industry  had  contrary  information. 
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In  the  revision  of  the  Senate  bill  they  made  consultation  with  industry, 
agriculture,  and  so  on  mandatory.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  consulta¬ 
tion  now  on  the  statistical  series,  so  I  assume  the  President  would  not 
be  optimistic  unless  the  factors  at  that  time  were  optimistic. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  very  fact  that  his  prediction  was  optimistic — what 
kind  of  a  climate  would  that  be  likely  to  produce,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  you  say,  fiscal  policy  is  probably  the  most  influential  factor 
in  determining  the  state  of  our  economy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  an  optimistic  climate,  provided  it  was  a 
statement  that  was  backed  up  carefully. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  would  the  fact  that  it  was  made  tend  to  make 
people  think  it  was  a  good  time  to  expand  and  invest  and  enlarge 
their  business  ventures  and  thereby  increase  the  danger  of  the  thing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  talked  about,  runaway  and  ruinous 
inflation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  an  optimistic  statement  would  create  a 
certain  amount  of  optimism.  But  I  find,  in  talking  with  businessmen, 
particularly  those  who  are  in  the  smaller  organizations,  who  do  not 
have  available  to  them  good  statisticians  and  economists  to  analyze  a 
prediction,  have  this  fear  or  that  fear.  I  think  that  bringing  out  the 
facts  in  debate  makes  every  businessman  in  a  sense  an  economist, 
either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  it  at  least  requires  every  person 
to  try  to  take  a  national  look,  even  at  his  own  business.  He  may  say, 
“I  will  employ  this  short-run  policy,”  which  will  mean  that  his  profit 
for  a  short  run  will  be  increased,  let  us  say.  But  if  he  were  aware 
of  some  governmental  move  he  might  say  “I  think  this  is  short-sighted. 
This  runs  us  into  unemployment.  I  will  adopt  quite  a  different  policy.” 

Mr.  Judd.  That  brings  me  to  my  second  question.  Suppose  the 
President  makes  a  report,  based  on  his  evidence,  that  is  pessimistic, 
and  he  tells  us  we  are  probably  going  to  have  to  increase  our  Federal 
expenditures  for  public  works  because  private  business  expectations 
are  not  good:  what  kind  of  a  climate  do  you  think  that  is  likely  to 
cause?  Don’t  you  think  there  would  be  considerable  probability  of 
its  producing  caution  and  hedging  and  contraction  of  ventures  and 
therefore  of  employment,  thereby  creating  the  very  thing  that  you  arq 
trying  to  avoid— depression  and  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  There  are  dangers  there.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  not  the  President  be  in  a  position  where,  in  order 
to  avoid  business  depression  he  would  either  have  to  conceal  the  true 
facts,  if  unfavorable,  and  not  give  a  truthful  report,  or  else  tell  the 
truth  and  precipitate  the  very  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  avoid? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  could  do  either. 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  it  not  human  psychology,  if  bad  times  are  predicted, 
to  go  even  more  carefully,  and  instead  of  expanding,  private  enter - 

Erise  and  creating  more  jobs,  to  contract  business  activities  and  thus 
ave  fewer  jobs? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  rather  feel  that  this  is  an  evolutionary  thing.  It  is 
an  educational  process,  and  you  get  a  better  understanding.  I  do  not 
think  that  people  react  that  way  if  you  can  get  the  facts  before  them 
and  also  if  they  know  that  the  Government  will  adjust  its  policies  in 
accord  with  the  facts.  They  do  not  have  this  emotional,  psycho¬ 
logical  reaction  if  you  could  get  better  reporting  and  get  the  facts. 
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That  would  be  my  appreciation  of  it.  I  do  think  that  we  have  faced 
the  fact  of  a  25-billion-dollar  budget,  which,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  at 
least  three  times  any  previous  Federal  budget.  There  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  of  that  point,  because,  unless  we  can  keep 
a  healthy  economy,  a  much  larger  national  income  than  we  have  ever 
had  before,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  this  budget.  That  is 
what  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  that  we  have  got  to  keep 
it  going,  but  I  am  concerned  lest  this  mechanism  might  defeat  the 
thing  for  which  it  is  set  up. 

You  say  you  do  not  believe  people  react  emotionally.  What  hap¬ 
pened  when  OPA  or  WFA  said  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  a  certain 
food  ?  There  was  promptly  a  run  on  the  stores,  and  so  the  Government 
had  to  quit  announcing  expected  shortages  or  changes  in  points  ahead 
of  time. 

Yesterday  morning  it  was  reported  there  was  a  shutting  down  of 
certain  oil  refineries,  and  when  I  came  downtown,  cars  were  lined 
up  four  deep  at  every  filling  station,  getting  gasoline. 

If  the  President  says  that  we  have  probably  got  to  have  further 
Federal  expenditures  because  there  is  a  recession  coming,  how  can  you 
avoid  people  immediately  taking  steps  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  a  possibility,  reducing  their  commitments,  and  activities,  and 
their  employment?  I  do  not  know.  I  am  asking  you  because  it  is 
your  business. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  a  psychologist.  You  know  more  about  mass 
reaction  than  I  do.  I  have,  however,  a  good  deal  of  faith.  I  am 
judging  from  the  kind  of  public  policies  that  are  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  kinds  of  issues.  The  thing  that  amazes  me  is  the 
general  knowledge  that  people  have  of  governmental  and  other 
policies.  Take  the  case  of  sugar.  If  it  had  been  made  perfectly 
clear  what  the  facts  were  with  respect  to  sugar  there  might  have 
been  quite  a  different  reaction.  I  think  that  may  be  true  here. 
We  are  coming,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  point  where  we  have  to  have 
more  national  thinking  in  terms  that  the  man  who  is  running  a 
business  and  doing  nothing  else  must  relate  his  activity  to  a  national 
government  and  the  problems  which  it  has  to  face,  because  he  is  a 
part  of  that  government,  more  than  he  ever  did  before.  He  should 
not  fear  the  national  debt,  but  he  ought  to  have  a  thorough  con¬ 
sciousness  that  this  is  an  important  factor  in  his  everyday  life.  He 
ought  not  to  fear,  perhaps,  a  $25,000,000,000  budget.  But  that  has 
got  to  be  a,  part  of  his  national  thinking  if  he  is  a  good  citizen. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  very  much  in  the  importance  of 
congressional  debate  as  an  instrument  of  education  and  a  compromise 
in  working  these  things  out.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  func¬ 
tion  o*  the  Congress;  and  I  say,  in  turn,  that  there  are  many  issues 
that  Congress  does  not  get  a  chance  to  debate  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  think  that  most  of  the  lack  of  agreement  is  not  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  cure  for  unemployment,  but  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  right  cure.  It  is  like  a  patient  saying,  “Doctor  give  me 
that  pink  medicine.  I  want  it  and  demand  it  because  I  have  been 
told  that  that  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  cure  me.”  He  has  no 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  right  thing.  He  has  faith  in  it.  But  if 
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it  isn’t  the  right  medicine  it  won’t  cure  him.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
this  is  the  medicine  that  will  do  the  job,  and  to  be  sure  that  it  does 
not  contain  elements  which  will  create  the  very  conditions  that  we 
are  trying  to  alleviate. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  not  wholly  sold  on  this  mechanism  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  I  have  spent  a  great  many  prayerful  hours  thinking 
about  it  and  thinking  about  the  national  problems  ,the  elements  of 
which  are  pretty  acutely  in  my  consciousness,  and  I  came  out  with 
a  strong  personal  feeling  that  this  is  a  mechanism  we  need  in  order 
to  get  to  the  public  fore.  I  said,  before  the  Senate  committee,  some¬ 
what  facetiously,  but  nevertheless  seriously,  that  I  was  weary  with 
discussions  that  the  Government  was  going  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  my  point  of  view  it  was  blowing  up 
in  the  center.  I  think  this  mechanism  brings  to  the  fore  and  to 
public  consciousness  these  issues  through  debate. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  testimony  on  that,  because  you 
are  the  fellow  that  is  on  the  spot.  It  is  your  Bureau  more  than  any 
other  which  will  be  responsible  for  these  predictions.  It  will  be 
largely  in  your  hands.  I  hope  you  will  not  miss  it  as  far  as  they 
missed  predictions  as  to  the  hog  population  a  couple  of  times,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  have  considered  all  those  possibilities 
and  your  own  vulnerability  in  case  you  should  guess  wrong  by  wide 
margins,  and  you  still  come  out  stronger  for  it  than  when  you  went 
into  the  study,  then  I  think  that  testimony  is  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Smith.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it  is  a  great  responsibility 
of  both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  I  cannot  see  how  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  be  avoided,  either  in  terms  of  this  or  some  other 
mechanism.  That  is  the  practical  thing  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Smith,  you  agree,  do  you  not,  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  cause  added  Government  expense? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  say,  to  some  extent,  yes.  Being  an  expert  on 
that  subject,  I  naturally  may  be  cautious. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  believe  a  planned  economy,  such  as  this  bill 
contemplates,  should  be  adopted  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
pavers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  you  are  getting  me  onto  more  and  more  dangerous 
soil.  Does  this  bill  say  that  it  is  planned  economy  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  You  consider  it  such,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  not  from  the  terms  of  it.  I  consider  that  this  bill 
is  our  chance  to  maybe  avoid  such  an  economy. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  then,  do  you  believe  that  this  bill  shoull  be 
passed  regardless  of  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  bill  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything.  Maybe 
I  misunderstood  your  question.  What  I  answered  earlier  was  to 
the  effect  that  I  thought  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  sharpen  up 
consideration  of  the  statistical  apparatus  of  the  Government.  You 
may  get  some  additional  expense  there,  although  I  think  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  still  for  economy.  I  do  not  know  really  how  that 
would  work  out.  If  you  are  thinking  of  expenditures  in  terms  of  an 
implemented  full-employment  program,  that  will  come  into  other 
legislation  Which  would  be  considered  under  this  mechanism. 
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Mr.  Henky.  Whatever  expenditures  this  would  necessitate  you  feel 
would  be  a  good  investment,  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  believe  we  can  pass  this  bill  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  all  the  other  necessary  Government  expenses,  including  in¬ 
terest  on  our  indebtedness,  reduce  the  principal  of  the  national  debt 
and  also  reduce  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly,  because  with  or  without  the  bill  you  have 
the  other  things.  If  the  bill  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  you  turn  all  these  other  things 
you  mention  to  the  question  of  whether  they  do  or  do  not  hamper 
employment.  I  do  not  think,  aside  from  my  reservation,  which  was 
a  slight  one,  as  to  what  might  happen  to  any  staff  services  that  are 
required  to  furnish  information  under  this  bill,  that  this  bill  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  Government. 

Mr.  Henry.  We  must  assume,  must  we  not,  that  there  is  vast  un¬ 
employment  contemplated,  and  therefore  this  legislation  is  necessary ; 
and  if  we  have  vast  unemployment  it  would  necessitate  additional 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide  employment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  help  to  avoid  such  a  situation. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Henry.  Does  not  the  bill  provide  that  in  case  of  unemployment 
that  cannot  be  met  by  private  enterprise,  the  Government  will  try 
to  meet  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  not  that  cost  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would ;  but  you  have  got  the  first  test  that  you  do 
not  want  to  overlook  here,  that  this  bill  provides  in  its  mechanism 
for  the  reconciliation  of  Government  policies  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  promote  private  enterprise.  If  we  must  rely  upon  governmental 
expenditure  solely  to  do  this  job,  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  you  that 
you  are  going  to  have  quite  a  different  form  of  economy  in  this  country 
than  we  have  right  now. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  that  any  President  can  be  superhuman 
enough  to  accurately  estimate  so  far  in  advance  the  contemplated 
production  and  the  number  of  necessary  workers  to  accomplish  that 
production  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  got  to  have  plans.  We  have  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  to  provide  plans,  and  they  make  calculated  estimates 
of  all  sorts  of  things ;  and  we  have  to  estimate  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  Maybe  we  do  not  do  too  well,  but  it  is  better  to  have  those  esti¬ 
mates.  I  think  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  omniscience  of  any  one 
person.  This  is  the  best  enterprise,  unequaled  in  organization,  any¬ 
where,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  you  provide  staff  facilities  and 
organize  the  job  to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  quite  different,  is  it  not,  to  estimate 
the  Federal  Government’s  receipts  and  expenditures  than  to  estimate 
the  volume  of  production- for  18  months  or  2  years  in  advance?  It  is 
quite  a  different  problem,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  The  Treasury  has  to  consider  all  of  these  economic 
factors  when  they  estimate  revenue.  They  have  to  figure  out  and 
make  some  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  future  national  income. 
It  is  not  a  new  thing.  On  the  expenditure  side  there  is  a  little  different 
problem. 
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Mr.  Henry.  If  this  bill  is  so  helpful  to  private  enterprise,  why  is 
it  that  private  enterprise  by  and  large  seems  to  oppose  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  representatives  of  private  enterprise  are  going 
to  have  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  have,  I  understand,  through 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  and  others.  I  cannot  an¬ 
swer  that  question  any  better  than  you  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  realization  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this' bill  without  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  fully  aware  of  what  the  sponsors  have  in  mind 
with  respect  to  the  measure,  but  I  think  this  is  the  answer  to  your 
question:  That  the  President  could  go  ahead  under  current  circum¬ 
stances  and  present  in  connection  with  his  Budget,  in  his  Budget 
message,  a  good  deal  of  this  material.  However,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  Government  and  the  separate  branches  of  the 
Government,  that  such  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  President  would  not 
be  too  effective  unless  there  was  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  think  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
discretionary  with  the  President,  but  ought  to  be  a  part  of  his  legal 
obligation  just  as  you  have  spelled  it  out  in  connection  with  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act — a  very  definite  procedure.  The  Budget  pro¬ 
cedure  would  not  have  been  possible  at  all  if  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act  had  not  been  as  strong  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Henry.  While  it  is  true  that  the  President  has  recommended 
some  such  measure  in  his  message,  you  would  not  say,  would  you,  that 
under  present  circumstances  without  this  bill  he  is  prevented  from 
proceeding  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  President  now  from 
making  his  recommendations  and  stating  his  findings  and  asking  the 
Congress  for  legislation  to  stop  unemployment? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  hate  to  ask  you  a  question  this  late  in  the  day, 
Mr.  Smith;  but  along  the  line  that  Mr.  Henry  brought  out,  I  am  just 
wondering  if  it  is  too  late  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  prepare  a 
trial  budget  and  turn  over  to  the  President  to  be  submitted  to  us  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  in  the  first  part  of  next  year,  and 
see  whether  or  not  this  system  would  work.  Of  course  we  realize  it  is 
now  too  late  to  have  a  complete  budget  prepared  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  just  wonder  if  it  is  asking  too  much  to  prepare  a  budget, 
assuming  this  law  is  the  law  of  the  land  today.  Of  course  under  the 
Constitution  the  resident  can  transmit  such  a  Budget  message  to  us. 
I  am  wondering  if  you  can  send  us  up  a  trial  budget  and  see  how  it 
works  out,  and  then  maybe  Congress  will  be  willing  to  take  some  of 
the  responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  anybody  asks  too  much  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  some  serious  limitations  in 
terms  of  staff,  and  now  we  are  working  on  the  regular  Budget.  But 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  and  see  what  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  because  if  it  works 
out  to  be  beneficial  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  opposition  in  the 
world  to  such  a  program. 
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I  am  also  wondering  whether  or  not  you  would  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  providing  that  any  expenditures  under  the  provisions  ot 
this  bill  to  promote  full  employment  must  be  confined  to  the  current 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government,  additional  expenditures,  of 
course,  to  come  after  the  normal  expenditures  of  our  established 
Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  follow  you  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  an  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  financing  these  projects  by  deficit  spending  and  borrowing 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  you  would  certainly  tie  your  hands  on  that. 
Foil  have  certainly  got  to  do  something.  If  you  ran  into  unemploy¬ 
ment  you  would  not  finance  the  whole  Budget  at  a  time  like  that,  out 
of  tax  revenues.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  during  the  war,  and 
I  doubt  seriously  being  able  to  do  it  in  time  of  depression. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  a  lot  of  people  claim  that  we  have  had 
full  employment  during  the  war,  and  we  can  have  it  in  peacetime. 
But  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  borrowed  money  from 
unborn  generations,  and  unless  we  pay  it  back  in  the  same  dollars  we 
have  today,  the  tremendous  debt  we  have  will  have  a  depressing  effect. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  of  the  wartime 
situation  in  terms  of  a  peacetime  problem.  As  you  point  out,  people 
talk  about  having  full  employment  during  the  war.  Of  course  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  we  did  find  that  we  had  production  potentiali¬ 
ties  that  we  were  not  wholly  aware  of,  but  it  is  perfectly  amazing  to 
me  that  we  can  produce  $100,000,000,000  for  war. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  good  argument  for  the  present  system 
of  Government  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  arguing  against  it.  I  am  asking  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  fosters  private  enterprise ;  and  I  think  that  is  what  this 
bill  does. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  something  that  the  totalitarian  nations 
could  not  do  under  their  system. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  think  democracy  has  a  lot  of  dynamics.  We 
were  just  scared  when  the  Germans  started  to  march  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  start  out  by  declaring  we  are  going  to  guar¬ 
antee  full  employment  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  announce  to  the  in¬ 
vestors  of  this  country  that  we  are  going  to  finance  these  projects  by 
borrowing  more  money,  will  not  that  have  the  effect  of  depressing  in¬ 
dustry  and  causing  people  to  be  a  little  scared  to  risk  their  capital  to 
build  factories,  to  employ  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  probably  would.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  would  scare  people.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things  now 
that  ought  to  be  examined  under  a  measure  of  this  sort. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a 
strike  in  the  automobile  industry.  If  there  is,  it  will  reduce  the  Federal 
income  for  this  year  and  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  we  can  argue  to  extremes  and  say  that  if  we 
borrowed  all  the  money  to  finance  the  Federal  Budget  it  would  create 
a  condition  of  inflation,  and  we  would  surely  run  into  a  very  serious 
situation.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  also  run  into  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion  by  locking  the  door  if  you  close  out  all  deficit  financing.  I  think 
the  point  here  is  that  all  of  these  measures  should  be  used  with  the  best 
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estimating  judgment  we  have  available.  I  think  Congress  would  be 
very  silly  to  foreclose  to  ourselves  any  of  them.  I  assume  here  that  the 
thesis  under  this  bill  is  that  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  best  intelligence 
we  have,  the  best  facts,  and  unify  a  lot  of  scattered  policies.  I  do 
not  see  what  we  gain  by  limiting  our  action. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  there  might  come  a  time  when  we  could  not  fulfill 
such  commitments.  There  might  come  a  time  when  we  could  not  bor¬ 
row  any  more,  and  yet  we  might  have  to  borrow  more  to  make  good  on 
this,  if  it  is  an  absolute  commitment. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  consider  it  a  statement  of  policy  and  objec¬ 
tive. 

I  would  say  this  is  a  very  hard  work-out,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  I  have  sat  here  for  4  hours  straight.  I  have  to  hand 
it  to  the  committee  for  being  patient. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  X).  0.,  October  8, 191/5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Manasco:  You  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Expen¬ 
ditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  asked  me,  after  my  testimony  on  September 
25,  to  supply  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  size  of  unemployment  in  the 
calendar  year  1946.  I  pointed  out  that  there  are  special  difficulties  in  preparing 
such  estimates  at  this  time,  and  that  any  estimates  given  for  this  period  of  trans¬ 
ition  are  subject  to  possible  error.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sending  you  a  staff  memo- 
orandum  which  I  hope  will  serve  your  purposes.  The  estimates  have  been  made 
in  consultation  with  various  statistical  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director. 

Estimate  of  Unemployment  in  1946 


Projections  of  unemployment  are  made  on  a  hypothetical  basis,  namely,  the 
assumption  that  present  legislation  and  present  policies  will  be  continued.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  forecast  future  action  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  these 
estimates  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  formulating  recommendtaions  for 
future  action  and  do  not  presuppose  any  new  legislation  or  new  policies.  The 
estimates  are  based,  furthermore,  on  an  analysis  of  supply  and  demand  factors 
and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  possible  labor-management  con¬ 
flicts.  These  are,  therefore,  hypothetical  projections,  not  actual  forecasts. 

Labor  force  estimates  as  of  the  week  preceding  VJ-day  were  as  follows : 

In  millions 


Total  labor  force _  66.  5 

Armed  forces _  12.  2 

Civilian  labor  force _  54. 3 

Civilian  employment _  53.  5 

Unemployment _  .  8 


By  the  first  week  in  September  unemployment  had  risen  to  1.7  million. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  probable  development  of  unemployment  during  the 
next  6  months  it  is  necessary  first  to  estimate  the  probable  development  of  civilian 
employment.  The  controlling  factors  in  the  development  of  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  are : 

(а)  The  cut  in  war  production. 

(б)  The  speed  of  reconversion. 

War  production  (munitions  and  war  construction)  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $60,000,000,000  in  the  months  before  VE-day.  War  production 
declined  gradually  after  VE-day  to  a  rate  of  $48,000,000,000  in  July,  and  VJ  cut¬ 
backs  brought  the  rate  down  to  about  $19,000,000,000  in  September  1945,  It  is 
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expected  to  fall  below  an  annual  rate  of  $10,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  1945.  .  . 

At  the  same  time  reconversion  will  be  getting  under  way.  It  is  estimated, 
however,  that  during  the  next  year  reconversion  will  not  fully  absorb  the  workers 
discharged  from  war  production.  Early  in  the  next  calendar  year,  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  between  a  full  war  program  and  full  reconversion,  civilian  employment  may 
fall  several  millions  below  the  figure  just  prior  to  VJ-day.  With  reconversion 
coming  into  full  swing  civilian  employment  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1946 
may  approximate  the  pre-VJ-day  level. 

The  development  of  unemployment  is  determined  not  only  by  the  level  of 
civilian  employment  but  also  by  a  number  of  other  factors  affecting  the  total 
number  of  people  seeking  employment.  These  factors  are  of  peculiar  importance 
during  the  period  of  transition.  Largely  because  of  these  factors,  an  estimate  of 
future  unemployment  is  especially  hazardous  at  this  time.  Most  important  in 
this  respect  is  the  rate  of  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces.  All  armed  forces, 
which  exceeded  12,000,000  at  the  time  of  VJ,  are  expected  to  be  reduced  to  about 
3 Vo  million  by  the  middle  of  calendar  year  1946.  These  estimates  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  possible  changes. 

During  the  same  period  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  further  reduction  in 
the  labor  force.  Many  workers,  particularly  older  workers  and  married  women, 
accepted  employment  during  the  war.  Some  of  them  will  wish  to  stay  in 
employment;  most  of  them,  however,  may  retire  from  the  active  labor  force. 
Also,  many  discharged  service  men  and  women  will  not  seek  employment  but  will 
mane  use  of  the  educational  facilities  offered  to  them.  Partially  offsetting  these 
retirements  from  the  labor  force  will  be  the  normal  additions  resulting  from 
population  growth.  By  the  end  of  1946,  it  is  expected  that  net  retirements  may 
total  3Vi  million. 

Taking  into  account  all  of  these  factors — and  allowing  also  for  the  seasonal 
swing  in  the  labor  force  as  children  reenter  school,  etc. — we  obtain  an  estimated 
peak  of  unemployment  of  8,009,000  which  may  occur  early  in  the  calendar  year 
1946.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  6,000,000  over  the  level  of  unemployment  in 
early  September.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the  progress  of  reconversion  may 
reduce  unemployment  considerably  during  the  calendar  year  1946,  although  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment  would  continue  to  exist. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  these  estimates  are  based  on  present  legisla¬ 
tion  and  policy  plans.  They  are  not  actual  forecasts. 

The  Chairman.  Our  committee  has  been  sitting  that  way  for  four 
solid  weeks. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  sticking  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  6 :  25  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  26, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in 

the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Honorable  Carter  Manasco 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committe  will  come  to  order.  Yesterday  we 
sidetracked  Mr.  Patman  to  hear  some  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Hoffman,. 
I  understand,  has  some  further  questions  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  no  questions.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Patman,  I  just  want  to  ask  one  major  question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.  Judd.  This  question  troubles  me.  You  stated  yesterday  that 
the  main  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  create  a  favorable  climate  or 
atmosphere  under  which  private  business  will,  as  well  as  labor  and 
agriculture,  be  confident  and  go  ahead  and  pull  out  the  throttle 
and  really  use  our  economic  system  to  the  full.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
I  remember  that  no  Member  of  the  House  has  been  more  concerned 
about  inflation  than  you  have.  I  wonder* if  the  President  sends  down 
his  Budget  under  this  bill  and  is  very  optimistic,  predicts  that  times 
are  going  to  be  good,  lots  of  purchasing  power,  industry  is  active, 
and  it  looks  as  if  very  little  Government  assistance  will  be  necessary, 
perhaps  none  at  all — what  climate  is  that  likely  to  produce,  what 
attitude  or  state  of  mind  is  that  likely  to  produce  throughout  the 
country  in  business,  and  so  forth  ?  May  it  not  increase  the  danger  of 
inflation  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  may  tend  toward  the  inflationary. 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  if  the  President  finds  the  prospects  are  good 
and  reports  that  to  the  country,  it  may  well  have  an  inflationary 
effect? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  bill  anticipates  that  and  make  provisions  against 
it  as  a  safeguard.  It  will  be  the  President’s  duty  in  a  case  like  that  to 
do  something  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  or  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  Judd.  Such  as  recommending  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  depend  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  time,  I  think.  That  could  be  one  of  the  things. 
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Mr.  Judd.  Or  to  tighten  up  on  credit  facilities  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  had  in  the  past  few  years  some 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  regarding  credit  facilities,  installment 
loans,  and  purchases. 

Mr.  Judd.  Now,  suppose  the  opposite  takes  place — suppose  his  pre¬ 
dictions  are  pessimistic,  and  he  says  that  we  are  pretty  much  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  accumulated  savings  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  there  will  be 
a  slowing  down  of  business  activity  and  the  Government  will  have  to 
be  prepared  to  put  in  more,  and  so  forth.  Don’t  you  think  that,  almost 
inescapably,  would  produce  a  feeling  of  caution  and  apprehension  and 
reserve  on  the  part  of  business  and  thereby  create  and  foster  the  very 
slowing  down  of  the  economic  processes  which  you  are  trying  to  avoid  ? 
Everybody  would  say,  “I  will  wait  before  I  expand ;  I  don’t  want  to 
get  caught ;  I’d  better  lay  off  men  rather  than  put  more  on.  I’d  better 
wait  until  next  year  before  I  build  this  new  addition  to  my  plant.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Under  the  existing  order  of  things  you  are  correct, 
but  this  bill  is  to  provide  against  that.  In  other  words,  when  he  pre¬ 
dicts  a  pessimistic  situation,  it  will  be  overcome  by  the  suggested 
remedies. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  that  an  announcement  that  would  be 
pessimistic  would  sweep  over  the  country  almost  instantaneously  and 
produce  a  hesitation  that  would  precipitate  the  very  thing  you  are 
trying  to  avoid  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Without,  at  the  same  time,  a  statement  that  would 
be  optimistic  or  encouraging.  And  such  a  statement  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  accompanied  by  one  that  would  be  encouraging. 

Mr.  Judd.  Suppost  the  President  just  couldn’t  find  anything  in 
the  situation  that  was  encouraging.  You  wouldn’t  want  him  to  send 
out  a  false  report,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  his  duty  under  this  legislation  to  plan  for  it, 
just  as  you  plan  a  campaign  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  he  can’t  find  favorable  and  optimistic  factors,  does 
he  not  have  to  make  his  report  somewhat  untrue  or  incomplete,  or  else 
produce  a  bad  effect  on  the  Nation’s  economy  by  stating  the  full  truth  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  set  forth  a  plan  that  he  can  use  that  will  offset 
that  defeatism. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  confident  that  it  will  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  how  well  it  will  work, 
but  the  theory,  I  think,  is  good. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  concerned  about,  the  theory.  The 
other  morning  afiout  8.  30  o’clock  it  was  announced  over  the  radio 
there  was  a  closing  down  of  three  of  the  main  oil  refining  districts 
of  the  country,  and  by  noon  people  were  lined  up  a  block  long  at  the 
filling  stations.  Our  people  listen  to  the  radio,  and  they  have  more 
information  than  in  the  past.  You  could  produce  a  bad  mass  psy¬ 
chology,  the  same  as  when  they  announced  they  were  going  to  have 
to  ration  certain  things— people  immediately  swamped  the  stores  to 
get  those  particular  commodities  and  thereby  create  a  much  greater 
scarcity  or  shortage  than  there  would  have  been  without  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  has  been  that  way  all  the  time.  We  are  just  trying 
to  have  some  plans  for  the  future,  just  like  you,  in  your  business^ 
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would  plan  for  the  future.  This  is  government  planning  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  whole  point  is,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  the  objective, 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  this  mechanism  will  work.  I  want  to  get  the 
patient  well ;  is  this  the  right  operation  for  the  patient  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  we  know  the  existing  order  of  things  has  not 
worked. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  repeat  that  last  statement  ?  I  didn’t  quite 
get  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  know  the  existing  order  of  things  has  not  worked, 
|to  the  extent  that  we  have  had  times  of  depression  every  15  or  20 
years,  wiping  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  businessmen  and  farmers 
in  the  lower  brackets.  Those  are  the  first  to  be  wiped  out.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  want  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  necessary  a  scheme  wherein  there  must  be  a  cycle  of  booms 
and  depressions.  We  want  to  see  if  we  can’t  avoid  it.  That  is  the 
object  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Judd.  How  can  the  Government,  with  any  reasonable  assurance, 
estimate  the  number  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  when  so  much  of  it 
depends  not  upon  just  economic  facts  but  upon  these  psychological 
facts  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  understand  that  they  can  estimate  pretty  well. 
They  could  in  the  past,  but  then  they  could  do  nothing  about  it.  This 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  weren’t  able  to  estimate  very  well  on  the  number 
of  hogs  and  cattle  the  farmers  would  raise,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  depends  not  altogether  on  economic  factors. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  this  doesn’t  depend  altogether  on  economic  factors. 
The  economists  decided  they  wanted  more  hogs,  and  they  raised  the 
support  price  to  what  they  thought  would  increase  them  by  5,000,000 
hogs,  and  they  got  15,000,000. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  they  might  not  get  that  many  on  account  of  the 
feed  situation - 

Mr.  Judd.  But  the  reason  for  this  marked  increase  was  because  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  farmers  was  enormously  greater  than  they 
had  anticipated.  Then  they  said,  “This  is  too  big ;  we  had  better  cut 
it  down.”  The  program  designed  to  reduce  the  hog  population  10 
percent  actually  cut  it  down  almost  30  percent,  to  use  rough  figures. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  just  one  factor  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  prediction. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  perfect.  I  don’t  think 
that  we  should  expect  it  to  be  perfect,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  present,  just  saying:  “Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,”  without  any  planning  at  all. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  should  try 
to  plan  against  such  things  happening  in  the  future,  as  a  businessman 
would  do  it.  You,  as  a  businessman  would  do  it.  Why  shouldn’t  we, 
as  a  government,  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  tbink  we  should  plan  as  a  government.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  these  announcements  of  what  is  likely  to  come  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  an  exaggeration  of  the  very  thing  you  hope  to  avoid,  either  an 
inflationary  or  a  deflationary  condition. 
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Mr.  Patman.  Well,  there  are  a  numher  of  things  involved.  We 
cannot  expect  perfection,  any  more  than  we  can  expect  perfection  in 
the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  not  asking  perfection,  but  we  don’t  want  to  make 
it  worse.  We  don’t  want  to  make  it  so  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  as  bad  as  the  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  just  want  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  that  to  do  away  with  these  ups  and  downs 
we  should  exercise  more  good  judgment,  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  should  have  the  judgment.  We  should  have  the 
foresight  and  the  vision  to  look  into  the  future  the  best  we  can.  Qf 
course,  we  won’t  be  able  to  see  everything,  but  we  can  do  our  best  to,  see 
what  might  come  and  the  possibilities  and  probabilities. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  the  past  that  good  judgment  or  poor  judg¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  been  exercised  by  businessmen  and  in¬ 
dustrialists,  hasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  a  few  of  them  have;  and  some  of  it  has  been 
successful,  and  some  has  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  will  concede  they  have  tried,  because  their 
own  welfare  depends  on  the  results  of  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What-you  propose  to  do  in  this  plan  is  to  substitute 
the  judgment  of  Government  officials  for  that  of  businessmen,  who 
heretofore  have  exercised  their  own  judgment? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  that  would  be  socialistic.  I  am  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  want  the  businessman  to  have  freedom  and  let  him 
still  continue  to  exercise  his  own  foresight  and  vision  and  form  his 
own  good  business  judgment.  Nobody  is  in  favor  of  anything  that 
would  impede  his  efforts  in  that  direction  at  all.  And  I  hope  this  bill 
isn’t  intended  in  that  direction.  I  know  it  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Heretofore  businessmen  and  industrialists — and 
when  I  say  “businessman,”  I  mean  everyone  who  creates  employ¬ 
ment — have  used  their  own  judgment,  good  or  bad,  and  we  have  had 
resulting  ups  and  downs.  That  is  your  position.  Now,  what  you 
propose  to  do,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  is  to  substitute  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  another  group  for  the  judgment  of  those  whom  you  think,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  failed. 

Mr.  Patman.  No  ;  not  replacing  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  might  say  supplementing  and  aiding. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Which  is  to  be  the  controlling  factor  when  there 
comes  a  difference  of  opinion — the  businessman  or  the  Government? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  suspect  you  will  find  that  more  businesses  have  gone 
broke  than  have  succeeded - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  When  we  have 
adopted  your  plan,  and  Government  supplements  the  judgment  of 
those  people  who  heretofore  exercised  their  own,  then  which  is  to  be 
superior  ?  When  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  will  not  interfere  with  anyone  running  his 
own  business.  6 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  are  a  lawyer;  just  take  the  hypothetical 
question :  Assuming  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion - 

Mr.  Patman.  There  won’t  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  There 
won’t  be  any  clash.  There  can’t  be.  They  w.on’t  be  on  the  same 
board - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  sorry  that  you  don’t  feel  free  to  even  give  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Patman.  Because  I  don’t  say  what  you  want  me  to  say,  that 
don’t  mean  that  I  am  pot  expressing  facts. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  record  will  show  that  you  won’t  answer  this 
question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  that  isn’t  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right,  then;  tell  me.  Yopr  proposition  is  this: 
assuming  that  heretofore  those  who  have  created  and  maintained  em¬ 
ployment  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  depressions - 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  booms,  as  you  call  them.  And  that  something 
should  be  done.  Am  I  right  so  far? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  assist  and  aid  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Am  I  right  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  concede  something  must  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  like  the  words  “aid  and  assist.”  They  are 
just  a  little  apart — — 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  can  substitute  for  “aid  and  assist”  any  word  you 
want. 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  one  concern  in  this  Nation  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Nation,  and  I  don’t  care  how  much  good  common  sense  is  used  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  that  concern — the  tail  can’t  wag  the  dog,  and 
this  is  the  dog  helping  the  tail  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  we  have  it.  This  bill  is  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog? 

Mr.  Patman.  No  ;  it  isn’t  to  direct  or  tell  people  what  to  do.  It  is 
just  the  opposite  of  that.  Let  the  people  go  ahead  and  do  exactly 
what  they  want  to  do,  but  if  they  are  trying  to  keep  the  economy  on 
an  even  keel,  the  Government  will  through  this  planning  aid  and  assist 
them  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right,  Mr.  Judd ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  was 
with  us,  and  in  his  statement  he  said  that  the  bill  was  to  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  to  get  full  employment  opportunities.  Then  he  went  on : 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  assures  there  will  never  be  unemployment. 
As  long  as  we  have  progress  there  will  always  be  individuals  looking  for  jobs  at 
the  same  time  that  employers  will  be  looking  for  workers.  *  *  *  It  is  the 

responsibility  of  the  individual  to  seek  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

Then  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Smith  went  into  great  detail  about 
the  matter,  but  emphasized  that  the  bill  did  not  insure  full  employment. 
Well,  if  it  doesn’t  insure  full  employment,  don’t  you  think  it  is  er¬ 
roneous,  and  perhaps  even  a  mistake,  to  call  it  the  full-employment 
bill,  because  it  has  given  the  impression  throughout  the  country  that 
it  does  insure  or  guarantee  full  employment  ? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Not  to  perfection.  .  .  ,, 

Mr.  Judd.  Maybe  not  in  your  mind,  or  in  my  mind,  but  in  me 

minds  of  the  general  public.  .  ,  +; 

Mr.  Patman.  No  more  than  when  you  have  prosperity  m  the  Ration 
that  is  prosperity  for  everybody.  There  are  always  a  few  peop  e 
do  not  have  prosperity.  Nobody  expects  perfection. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  read  in  the  papers  almost  every  day  the  news 
reports  and  letters  to  the  editor  from  people  who  believe  that  this 
bill  does  guarantee  full  employment  for  everybody?  And  Mr.  bmith 

Sa'Mr.tPA™AN.  I  will  take  the  gentleman’s  word  for  it,  but  I  haven’t 

read  those  letters.  .  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  have,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  mistake,  because  it  appar¬ 
ently  guarantees  a  perfection  which  cannot  be  delivered,  even  if  it 
works  as  well  or  better  than  you,  its  author,  anticipate. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  there  are  130,000,000  people  no  sensible,  sane 
person  who  has  thought  the  question  through  would  insist  that  every¬ 
body  would  have  work. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  agree  with  you.  Nobody  who  has  thought  the  question 
through.  But,  don’t  you  believe  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  sake  of 
the  success  of  the  bill,  assuming  it  passes,  to  have  such  a  general  atti¬ 
tude,  that  it  is  going  to  guarantee,  as  soon  as  it  is  passed,  full  em¬ 
ployment? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  hope  there  are - 

Mr.  Patman.  If  we  based  our  judgment  on  the  exceptions,  we  would 


have  an  awful  country  here. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  wouldn’t  consider  it  the  exception.  People  have  been 
down  here  from  my  district  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill.  They 
consider  that  the  main  thing  is  that  this  would  end  unemployment. 
I  tell  them,  “Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in  this  one  basket,  because  you 
may  find  some  leaks  in  the  basket.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Y ou  could  make  that  same  statement  if  someone  pro¬ 
posed  a  law  against  murder.  If  such  a  bill  were  passed  you  would 
still  have  murder. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right,  but  I  have  been  concerned - 

Mr.  Patman.  But  we  shouldn’t  fail  to  pass  the  law. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  using  this  as  an  argument  against  passing  the 
bill.  I  am  saying  there  ought  to  be  from  you,  its  sponsor,  and  Mr. 
Outland,  and  his  steering  committee,  careful  statements  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  if  you  wish,  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a  guaranty  that 
unemployment  will  be  no  more  in  this  country.  I  feel  it  is  too  bad  for 
the  success  of  the  bill,  assuming  it  passes,  to  have  such  an  impression 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  more  than  if  some  person  from  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  would  walk  over  here  to  the  House  gallery  and  listen  to  all  of  us 
express  our  individual  views.  He  might  come  to  the  conclusion  from 
what  he  heard  that  this  is  an  awful  country.  That  isn’t  true  at  all.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  that.  We  can’t  legislate  for  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  something  about  murder,  Mr.  Patman. 
The  bills  which  have  to  do  with  murder,  or  the  laws,  are  to  punish 
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murder.  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  know  of  any  bill  that 
was  ever  entitled  “A  Bill  To  Prevent  Murder,”  or  know  of  any  bill 
that  will  prevent  murder,  and  I  think  what  Mr.  Judd  is  getting  at 
is  that  the  bill  should  not  parade  under  the  guise  of  the  title  of  full 
employment,  which  carries  to  many  people  the  idea  that  this  thing 
if  it  is  put  in  operation,  will  insure  there  will  be  no  more  unemploy¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  point,  isn’t  it,  Dr.  Judd  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  The  whole  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And,  Mr.  Judd,  that  is  what  you  were  stressing. 

Mr.  Judd.  Right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  Mr.  Patman,  you  have  had  many  wires  from 
the  CIO  haven’t  you? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  a  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  have  had  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  recall  receiving  a  single  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  have  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  you  didn’t  recall  it,  so  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Patman.  1  don’t  know  whether  I  have  any  CIO  organizations 
in  my  district  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  whether  you  had  or  had  not.  I  just 
asked  you  whether  you  had  had  wires  from  them.  You  said  you 
hadn’t  any. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  I  had  a  wire  from  Mr.  Murray  one  time,  about 
2  months  ago,  about  this  bill,  and  outside  of  that  I  don’t  recall  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  point  is  this :  The  wires  which  I  have  had  from 
the  CIO  stress  the  idea  that  if  I  would  support  this  bill  and  it  becomes 
law,  that  our  unemployment  problems  will  end.  They  don’t  say  this 
will  help  end  them,  they  say  it  will  end  them.  That  is  what  Mr.' Judd 
is  bringing  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  notice  from  their  literature  it  is  rather  carefully 
gotten  up.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  people  who 
write  this  literature,  but  I  don’t  think  anybody  expects  us  to  be  100- 
percent  perfect  in  this  law  or  any  other  law.  I  think  that  is  asking 
too  much.  But  the  goal  is  employment  for  all  people  rvho  want  a 
job. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right.  And  you  are  willing  to  put  in  the  record 
that  this  bill  does  not  assure  the  end  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  it  doesn’t  guarantee  to  end  unemployment,  Mr. 
Judd;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  it  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  job  to  everyone? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  it  does  not.  It  holds  out  the  promise  that  the 
Government  will  try  to  offer  work  opportunities  to  those  people  who 
are  anxious,  willing,  and  able  to  work;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  you  don’t  interpret - 

Mr.  Patman.  Excuse  me.  In  1928  we  had  good  prosperity  in  this 
country,  but  everybody  was  not  prosperous.  A  lot  of  people  weren’t 
prosperous.  You  can  use  that  as  an  example.  There  will  always  be 
times,  with  138,000,000  people,  when  some  of  those  people  will  not  be 
prosperous. 

Mr.  Juno.  You  don’t  think,  then,  that  this  section  2  (e)  can  be  read 
to  mean  that  the  Government  guarantees  it  will  provide  enough  in- 
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vestmeiit  and  expenditure  so  that  everybody  will  have  a  full  job,  when 
it  says : 


to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it 
is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing, 
full  employment. 


You  don’t  think  anybody  could  rightly  read  that  to  mean  that  it 
guarantees  the  end  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  merely  to  carry  out  the  goal. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  the  objective? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  now  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  you  don’t  think  anybody  can  say,  “Well,  now  you 
have  made  a  pledge  here.  You  have  pledged  the  end  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  ;  now  you  must  deliver”  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Doctor,  no.  I  say  that  no  sane  person  will  insist  that 
every  person  must  have  a  job  all  the  time. 

Mr.  J udd.  But  don’t  you  think  there  may  be  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
country  who  will  be  demanding  things  that  you  and  I  wouldn’t  think 
were  sensible  and  achievable  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  will  always  be  de¬ 
manding  things. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Smith  says  we  have  to  pass  this  bill  because  the 
people  are  demanding  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are.  They  have  seen  these  things  hap¬ 
pen,  and  they  don’t  want  them  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Judd.  He  says,  “The  people  of  this  country  hold  the  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible,  and  this  bill  is  simply  a  response  to  a  demand.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Doctor,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  subsection  (e)  is  like  you  read  it,  understand,  but  you  didn’t  read 
subsection  (f ) ,  which  should  be  considered  a  part  of  it.  Subsection  (e) 
refers  to  Federal  investment  and  expenditure;  subsection  (f)  says- 


Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  increased 
employment  opportunities  in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  other  words,  we  just  want  to  create  an  atmosphere 
or  climate  that  will  cause  private  enterprise  to  employ  these  people. 
Mr.  Judd.  I  am  a  hundred  percent  in  agreement  with  that—— 

Mr.  Patman.  But  if  we  can’t  do  it,  and  we  still  have  unemployment, 
you  know  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  you  would  vote  for  relief  before 
you  would  let  people  starve. 

boondoggling?  ^  ^  ^  t0  pr°Vide  something  useful  rather  than 
Mr.  Paman  This  is  to  provide  for  doing  things  that  will  contribute 
Syselfna  1  WeaI  h  and  Well'bemg‘  1  think  ifc  is  a  good  provision, 

L“  ““  “  g0“§  to  be  spent’ th<!  m“>  AouM 

.  ¥r'  Pa?Tan,',  can’*  aff°rd  to  tear  down  the  structure.  We  can’t 
judge  just  by  the  exceptions  Doctor,  you  take  a  church,  any  church 
m  the  country,  good  as  churches  are,  and  you  can  probably  pick  out  a 
few  members  that  do  not  live  up  to  the  standards.  Yo/wouldn’t 
want  to  burn  down  the  church  because  of  that.  1 
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Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  arguing  on  the  basis  of  exceptions.  And  I  don’t 
know  any  church  that  pretends  it  can  guarantee  that  all  its  members 
-will  get  into  heaven. 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  they  don’t  guarantee  it,  but  they  give  them  the 
training  and  the  guidance  that  will  aid  and  assist  them  in  getting  there. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right.  I  am  for  it  that  far.  I  just  don’t  want 
us  to  make  a  pledge  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  Patman.  Would  you  destroy  all  churches  because  they  can’t 
guarantee  to  get  people  into  heaven  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  but  they  don’t  hold  out  a  free  ticket  to 
heaven  as  an  inducement ;  they  don’t  use  that  as  their  label. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  goal  here  is  full  employment. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  have,  for  example,  Mr.  Smith’s  further  testimony, 
where  lie  says  that  it  expresses  in  legislation  the  declaration  of  both 
parties  in  the  last  election  and  it  gives  the  world  assurance  we  intend 
to  carry  out  the  pledge  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  don’t  think  anybody,  when  we  signed  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  thought  we  were  pledging  lull  employment,  and  yet  he  now 
comes  in  and  says  that  was  a  pledge. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  get  back  to  your  party.  I  read  the  Republican 
platform  last  year,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  saw  a  statement  like  this, 
that  all  candidates  are  pledged  to  this  platform  and  obligated  to  run 
on  it,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Dewey,  in  interpreting  that  platform, 
came  out  for  this  kind  of  bill,  full  employment.  Was  he  deceiving  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don’t  know.  v 

Mr.  Patman.  He  believed  in  full  employment.  He  didn’t  quibble 
about  the  few  who  might  not  get  work. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there.  Did  you  say 
Mr.  Dewey  came  out  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  He  certainly  did,  in  a  strong  statement. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  so  happens  that  I  have 'Governor  Dewey’s  language 
in  a  speech  that  he  made  a  year  ago,  in  which  he  said : 

The  Government’s  first  job  in  the  peacetime  years  will  be  to  see  that  conditions 
exist  which  promote  widespread  job  opportunities  in  private  enterprise.  If  at 
any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs  in  private  employment  to  go  around,  the 
Government  can  and  must  create  job  opportunities,  because  there  must  be  jobs 
for  all  in  this  country  of  ours. 

Does  not  that  go  much  further  than  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure.  That  is  a  direct  promise  of  jobs.  While  we 
are  not  promising  that,  at  the  same  time  he  didn’t  intend  it — that  was 
his  goal.  I  think  all  the  Republicans  ought  to  be  for  this  measure, 
because  of  the  promises  made  to  the  people  last  year  that  you  would 
be  for  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  a  physician,  and  I  never  pledge  that  certain  medi¬ 
cines  will  get  the  patient  well,  because  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  finest 
calculations  and  the  greatest  confidence,  things  go  awry.  I  think 
we  are  misleading  our  people  if  we  allow  them  to  think  this  will  cer¬ 
tainly  cure  unemployment.  I  hope  it  or  other  measures  will,  because 
we  are  certainly  going  to  be  in  a  jam  if  it  doesn’t  succeed. 
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Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  misleading  the  people.  A  few  excep¬ 
tional  cases  might  misunderstand,  but  they  will  be  the  exceptions,  not 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  your  mail  must  be  different  from  mine,  because  my 
people - 

Mr.  Patman.  Your  mail  may  be  from  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  get  your  testimony  in  the  record, 
that  this  bill  doesn’t  guarantee  full  employment ;  that  full  employment 
is  merely  our  goal ;  it  is  what  we  are  working  toward.  This  is  the 
best  machinery  we  can  think  of  to  help  achieve  that  end.  It  is  cal¬ 
culated  for  that  purpose.  But  it  is  erroneous,  and  it  is  the  exception,, 
if  anybody  feels  that  this  is  going  to  insure  full  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  A  specific  job  for  specific  persons ;  no.  Pardon  my 
bringing  this  up  again,  but  if  Mr.  Dewey  had  been  elected  that  para¬ 
graph  right  there  would  have  been  before  this  Congress  in  the  form 
of  a  message,  asking  you  to  provide  full  employment  like  this. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  full  employment. 

Mr.  Patmqn.  And  the  Republicans  would  have  to  support  it,  because 
they  would  have  to  carry  out  the  will  and  wishes  of  their  leaders. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  will  support  whatever  they  feel  is  designed  to 
achieve  full  employment,  but  Mr.  Dewey’s  statement  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  refer  to  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  no ;  but  the  principle  of  full  employment.  Now, 
if  this  is  no  good,  what  is  your  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  not  discussing  my  remedy,  or  Mr.  Dewey’s.  We 
are  discussing  your  bill  that  was  put  in  because  you  are  in  the  majority, 
and  we  don’t  have  a  chance  to  discuss  our  remedy. 

Mt.xPatman.  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  The  minority  has  great  power  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  to  register  a  protest. 

Mr.  Patman.  More  than  that.  It  is  more  than  in  a  position  to 
protest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  ignored  our  advice  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  followed  it  for  altogether  too  long. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  got  along  and  had  prosperity  until  you  got  us 
in  the  First  World  War;  then  we  had  to  pay  for  that  war. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  know  that  you  had  it  for  12  years  before  1933,  and 
look  at  what  happened. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  got  us  into  a  war. 

Mr.  Patman.  After  the  war  we  had  an  economic  collapse;  every¬ 
thing  in  the  country  closed  down. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  past,  except  to  learn  lessons 
therefrom.  I  am  interested  in  full  employment,  and  I  am  just  trying 
to  be  sure  we  understand  and  the  people  understand  the  limitations  of 
this  bill,  even  though  it  works  up  to  your  fullest  expectations  and 
hopes,  and  mine. 

Mr.  P atman.  I  think  it  should  be  a  nonpartisan  measure.  I  think 
both  parties  came  out  for  it  last  year,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
through  some  kind  of  a  full-employment  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Patman,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  you,  H.  R.  2202,  on  February  15,  it  is  identical  with  S.  380, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  22  of  this  year,  except,  as  you 
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pointed  out  in  your  initial  statement,  you  include  subparagraph  (e) 
under  section  8.  Except  as  to  that  paragraph  the  two  bills  are 
identical? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  These  bills  were  introduced  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  since  that  time  Germany  surrendered,  and 
now  Japan  has  surrenderd,  and  the  motive  is  to  provide  employment, 
and  this  bill  generally  undertakes  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem, 
first,  by  encouraging  and  promoting  private  enterprise  to  give  em¬ 
ployment,  and,  secondly,  by  supplementing  any  deficit  in  that  regard 
by  Government  support  or  by  Government  provision  for  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  First  through  the  States,  the  cities,  and  political' 
subdivisions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Of  course  that  work  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  But  it  is  to  encourage  it  either  by  the  Federal' 
Government  or  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Second,  and  with  that  worthy  objective  the 
mechanism  to  promote  the  employment  by  the  agency  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  by  the  Government,  is  said  to  be  contained  in  this  bill. 
Is  that  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  general  outline  and  purpose  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  is.  First,  we  want  private  enterprise  and 
free  competitive  business  to  employ  people,  if  they  will,  to  the  extent 
that  available  jobs  should  be  there  for  the  people  who  want  to  work, 
who  are  anxious  to  work.  Next,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  we  want  to 
encourage  the  States  and  counties  and  the  cities  and  political  sub¬ 
divisions  to  offer  opportunities  in  some  way,  and  if  we  still  don’t 
have  enough,  then  the  Federal  Government  should  come  in  and  en¬ 
courage  some  kind  of  work  that  will  be  to  the  national  well-being — 
not  any  wasteful  work,  but  work  that  will  create  wealth,  or  will  be 
to  the  national  well-being  and  provide  these  jobs. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And,  secondly,  with  these  objectives,  you  under¬ 
take  to  provide  the  mechanism  in  this  legislation ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Generally,  not  in  detail. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand,  because  there  is  an  undertaking. 
Because  if  we  stop  with  this  objective,  we  won’t  get  anywhere.  Then 
the  question  arises,  first,  isn’t  it  important  for  the  Government  to 
promote  legislation,  programs,  and  policies  that  will  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment,  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  one  of  the 
main  objects. 

Mr.  Whittington.  To  prevent  unemployment. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  create  full  production. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  best  way  I  see — I  don’t  know  whether 
you  agree  or  not — to  do  that  is  to  create  and  continue  full  production. 
Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  providing  any 
real  mechanism  in  this  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 
And,  frankly,  I  ask  you  if  concrete  mechanism  is  contained  in  this 
bill  now  that  will  provide,  first,  for  continuing  employment  in  pri- 
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vate  enterprise.  Just  name  me  one  concrete  provision  in  this  bill 
that  would  provide  that.  ... 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enumerate  things  like 
that  we  would  have  more  objections  than  we  have  now,  Mr.  Whitting- 
ton.  You  see,  that  would  be  legislating  in  detail.  We  have  to  leave 
something  to  the  administration.  We  don’t  want  to  tie  them  down 
in  a  strait- jacket. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  want  to  have  it  elastic. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  agreeing  with  that.  But  to  get  back  to 
my  question — I  want  to  be  helpful ;  what  concrete  mechanism  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  that  will  provide  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

objectives,  first,  continuing  employment  in  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  it  is  generally  well  stated,  and  I  think 
you  covered  it  fairly  well  a  while  ago.  For  instance,  suppose  we  can 
see  ahead  in  1946  unemployment  to  the  extent  that  it  will  need  our 
attention  after  this  budget  is  prepared.  Well,  there  are  several  ways 
adjustments  can  be  made.  You  take  through  taxes;  you  can  create 
an  atmosphere  that  will  encourage  some  businesses  to  employ  more 
people.  There  are  lots  of  small  businesses - 

Mr.  Whittington.  Without  meaning  to  interrupt  you,  I  think  that 
is  one  answer. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  haven’t  got  through. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right;  give  me  some  more. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  another  one  is  reciprocal  trade.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  deals  with  certain  foreign  countries  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  that  would  give  employment.  That  is  No.  2. 
No.  3,  we  can  take  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals;  that  would  encourage 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  give 
certain  countries  that  have  been  deficit  in  this  war  loans  which  they 
will  repay  with  interest,  which  will  enable  them  to  purchase  large 
amounts  of  supplies  and  services  in  this  country  which  will  create 
additional  employment.  And  in  addition  to  that,  No.  4,  we  will  take 
the  Export  and  Import  Bank,  which  can  be  more  specific,  which  will 
have  a  huge  amount  of  funds  that  in  the  event  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  doesn’t  take  our  advice,  we  are 
in  position  to  do  it  ourselves  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
help  the  country,  help  ourselves,  and  they  will  repay  the  loan  and  it 
will  create  opportunities  for  employment  here.  There  are  four  ways. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Very  well.  Pardon  me  a  minute.  In  giving 
those  four  concrete  ca.ses  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  given  one  of 
the  strongest  objections  to  this  bill.  I  could  enlarge  upon  those  four 
concrete  cases  by  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  provide 
measures,  and  that  means  banking,  to  which  you  have  referred  pri¬ 
marily.  That,  however,  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee.  That  means  tax  problems  and  tax  policies,  to 
which  you  refer,  that  are  involved  in  our  tariff  policy.  Those  are  con¬ 
crete  matters.  Now,  then,  if  you  undertake  here  to  involve  and  to 
incorporate  all  these  matters  in  a  bill  without  specifying  that  we  are 
going  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  that  we  have  passed  and  fold 
them  up  and  change  them  by  some  other  solution,  my  judgment  is  that 
we  are  making  a  mistake,  and  for  that  reason — -I  think  like  you ;  we 
ought  to  plan,  but  we  ought  to  plan  constructively. 
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We  ought  to  have  a  mechanism,  we  ought  to  have  concrete  cases, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  not  one  policy  but  many  policies,  all  coordinated 
and  correlated.  I  think  you  might  add  to  it  a  public-works  program. 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  repeat  what  happened  in  1929, 
where  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  without  any 
adequate  program  of  public  works,  and  we  just  reached  out  and  took 
this  make-believe  program  here  and  there.  So  that  in  addition  to  a 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  we  have  made 
for  treaties  with  other  countries,  in  addition  to  our  improving  our 
taxes,  all  of  which  have  to  be  done  by  separate  programs  and  separate 
policies,  we  ought  to  continue  what  we  have  done  to  provide  for  the 
encouraging  of  the  States  and  the  municipalities,  not  in  one  panacea 
but  in  general  legislation,  in  public  works,  to  adopt  a  public-works 
program  that  will  provide  for  the  construction  of  public  works  that 
are  Government  functions  as  contradistinguished  from  works  that 
are  local  and  private  functions.  My  thought  is  that  you  have  given 
us  in  your  answer,  and  in  these  four  concrete  cases,  the  best  argument 
that  has  occurred  to  me  as  to  why  we  should  not  undertake  to  pass 
a  bill  here  and  say  that  we  are  providing  for  full  employment,  when 
in  truth  and  in  fact  we  can  only  provide  for  it  by  these  four  concrete 
proposals  that  have  got  to  be  correlated  and  coordinated  with  other 
programs,  and  if  we  undertake  in  anywise  to  modify  them  here,  we 
are  led  to  one  inevitable  conclusion,  and  that  is  that,  in  addition  to 
these  programs,  taxes,  public  works,  we  provide  for  lump-sum  appro¬ 
priations  to  enable  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  which  have 
been  provided  for  by  all  of  these  separate  policies  and  programs,  to 
wit,  as  is  pointed  out  in  subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of  section  2,  to  provide 
for  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  and  that  it 
shall  be  designed  to  promote  the  national  wealth  and  wellbeing.  I  say 
that  we  are  going  to  fall  down  on  it  in  these  various  committees  of 
Congress  and  with  these  various  programs  we  have  adopted — banking, 
public  construction,  and  so  forth — if  they  are  not  supplemented  and 
implemented  so  that  we  will  have  real  programs  worked  out  without 
getting  to  the  point  where  under  some  panacea  bill  we  will  come  in  and 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  it  and  give  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  which  I  think  will  promote  unemployment 
rather  than  encourage  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Will  you  let  me  answer  that? 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  you  have  given  me  the  best  answer  that 
I  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  see  if  I  have. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Our  plan  is  to  have  coordination  of  effort.  We  don’t 
have  it  now.  Suppose  we  go  ahead  as  we  have  in  the  past.  We  have 
a  Congress  working  on  taxes,  giving  relief  here  and  there.  We  have 
the  Export-Import  Bank  granting  loans  to  foreign  countries.  We 
have  all  these  different  agencies  dealing  with  the  same  thing  in  the 
over-all  picture,  but  no  coordination  of  effort.  This  coordination 
brings  these  things  all  together.  We  might  say  that  if  we  had  no 
planning,  the  Export- Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  lie- 
construction  and  Development,  and  all  these  others  might  be  plan¬ 
ning  something  if  they  knew  what  the  outlook  was  for  next  year, 
but  they  might  not  do  what  they  have  in  mind.  In  other  words,  if  a 
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certain  country  wants  to  have  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  directors  might  be  seriously  considering  this  loan,  but  this  na¬ 
tional  budget  comes  out,  and  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  all  the 
jobs  we  need.  It  would  be  foolish  to  grant  that  loan  and  thereby 
cause  inflationary  conditions  in  our  country.  Now,  while  you  say  I 
have  given  you  the  best  arguments  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
would  want,  I  think  you  have  given  the  proponents  of  this  bill  the 
best  argument,  because  you  are  willing  to  go  ahead,  everyone  working 
along  a  separate  line  without  any  coordination  of  effort,  and  thus  not 
planning  and  working  cooperatively  and  in  a  coordinated  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  us  see  about  that.  Ought  Congress,  be¬ 
fore  it  authorizes  the  lending  of  the  taxpayer’s  money  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  find  out  before  we  authorize  that,  if  there  be  a 
need  of  it,  and  isn’t  that  the  time  to  do  it  ?  And  with  respect  to  the 
budget,  isn’t  it  also  true  that  the  Chief  Executive  submits  a  budget 
covering  public  works,  covering  the  operations  of  all  the  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  we  require  that  under  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act,  for  the  purpose  of — to  use  the  language  of  that  act — coordin¬ 
ating  our  programs  and  our  policies  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  very  true,  if  your  premise  were  correct.  But 
it  is  incorrect  in  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank — it  has  $5,000,000,000 - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute.  Are  you  correct  on  that?  ‘They 
haven’t  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  authorized.  They  can  borrow  the  money  and 
we  have  no  control  over  it.  They  can  go  down  there,  as  a  board  of 
directors,  and  do  anything  they  want  to,  and  it  isn’t  coordinated  with 
the  reciprocal-trade  program,  it  isn't  coordinated  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  it  isn’t  coordinated  with  the  International  Bank  for 
Eeconversion  and  Development,  it  isn’t  coordinated  with  anything, 
and  each  one  of  these  others  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  object  of 
this  legislation  is  to  have  coordination  of  effort  and  to  do  exactly  what 
you  said  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  wouldn’t  vote,  and  I  have  never  voted,  for  any 
bill,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  recommending  any  Export-Import  Bank  bill  that  would  allow 
them  to  do  anything  they  wanted  to  do.  The  administration  recom¬ 
mended  Bretton  Woods  and  reconversion  and  demobilization,  because 
they  were  part  of  a  coordinated  scheme  to  provide  for  foreign  trade, 
and  to  promote  trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  production,  and  if  I  hadn  t  believed  that  was  a  sound,  coordinated 
program  and  correlated  with  the  other  activities  of  the  Government, 
I  couldn’t  have  supported  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  one  of  the  arguments  used. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  this  bill  authorize  the  Congress  to 
do  with  respect  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  operations  that  is  not 
otherwise  authorized  ?  J ust  take  that  one  case  ? 

Mr.  Patman  The  budget  would  give  them’ information  by  which 
they  could  intelligently  act,  and  in  their  negotiations  with’ foreign 
countries  or  with  domestic  concerns,  they  would  have  that  guidance 
As  it  is  now,  we  have  no  planning  body  which  people  who  want  to  do 
the  right  thing  toward  their  country  can  come  to  to  exercise  that 
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judgment  and  furnish  them  that  information.  This  will  give  them  the 
information  upon  which  they  can  base  their  judgment  to  work  in  their 
country’s  interest  in  an  intelligent  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  other  words,  now,  we  would  supplant  the 
functions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  administration  by  giving  to 
this  committee  on  the  budget  here  a  directive  to  ascertain  the  basic 
fundamental  facts  to  enable  that  institution  to  function  as  Congress 
wants  it  to  function  ?  My  thought  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  advise  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  me  answer  that  now. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Here  is  the  budget,  the  President  has  made  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  he  says — I  am  just  presuming  now — I  am  merely  giv¬ 
ing  this  as  an  illustration.  He  says,  “I  have  consulted  with  the  people 
who  are  handling  reciprocal  trade  and  they  will  do  so  and  so.  That 
will  give  employment  to  so  many  people.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  decision  is  that  they  will 
make  certain  loans  to  certain  countries  that  will  need  certain  supplies 
that  will  be  produced  in  this  country.  That  will  provide  so  much 
employment.  I  have  conferred  with  these  other  agencies  you  have 
mentioned,  and  each  one  of  them  will  supply  employment  for  so  many 
people.  But  after  they  do  that,  we  will  still  need  to  take  up  the 
slack, and  the  President  may  recommend  a  public-works  program 
such  as  you  are  talking  about.  But  we  have  something  intelligent 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right.  You  have  mentioned  four  concrete 
cases.  I  think  I  have  your  thought  about  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
What  would  this  budget  contemplate  with  respect  to  taxes  and  revenue 
that  would  supplant  and  take  over  the  work  now  being  done  by  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  reports  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee?  What 
function  with  respect  to  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  for  employment, 
that  we  have  now  delegated  to  that  committee  would  be  here? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  President’s  advisers  could  say,  “We  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  committees  that  handle  taxation  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  we  have  agreed  on  a  plan  whereby  if  the  tax  laws  are 
changed  a  certain  way,  it  will  make  it  so  easy  on  business  that  they  will 
likely  employ  very  many  people,  and  the  President  could  ask  the 
Congress  to  pass  that  type  of  legislation  making  that  number  of  jobs 
available.  '  _ 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  would  be  considered  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  reported  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly,  it  would.  This  is  not  dictatorial.  It  is  not 
anything  that  will  be  mandatory.  It  is  setting  up  a  plan  based  on  the 
best  information  that  it  will  be  possible  to  gather  together  that  will 
enable  people  who  are  trying  to  help  their  Government  intelligently  to 
act. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank?  That  would  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  We  presume  they  are  all  patriotic  people 
and  will  cooperate  with  their  President. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  other  items  you  mentioned  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Taxation  is  the  only  one  I  Jmow  of.  Congress  has 
already  passed  out  of  its  hands  the  reciprocal  trade  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  International  Reconversion  and  De¬ 
velopment.  . 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Mr.  Patman,  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
advocacy  of  it,  is  for  the  psychological  effect,  among  other  things,  as 
has  been  testified  here,  of  assuring  full  employment,  and  whatever  be 
the  details  of  this  bill,  or  its  provisions,  it  is  generally  recognized  by 
the  man  in  the  street  that  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  employment.  If 
that  effect,  and  that  assurance  to  the  country,  is  to  be  given,  isn’t 
this  a  most  unwise  time  to  promote  any  such  an  impression,  because 
it  can’t  do  anything  more  or  less,  as  this  is  designed,  than  provide 
new  legislation  or  appropriations  at  a  time  when  we  have  got  more 
money  in  the  banks  than  we  have  ver  had,  we  have  got  more  savings, 
we  have  got  the  largest  productive  organization,  we  have  got  the 
largest  supply  of  labor  we  have  ever  had  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and,  finally,  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  our  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  who  sacrificed  and  denied  so  that  today  the  situation  is  materi¬ 
ally  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  these  bills  were  introduced. 
There  is  employment  now  for  every  person  that  honestly  wants  to 
work,  and  if  we  come  in  here  and  pass  this  Hill  and  say  they  are  going 
to  have  unemployment,  won’t  there  be  a  tendency  for  these  people 
to  reply  upon  the  largess  of  the  Government,  the  appropriations  of 
the  Government,  rather  than  find  their  legitimate  place  in  private 
industry  ?  This  legislation  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there?  We  also  have  the 
largest  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  haven’t  overlooked  the  debt.  I  wanted  to  men¬ 
tion  that,  the  public  debt.  That  is  right,  we  have  a  large  debt.  But 
when  do  you  plan  against  things  that  are  likely  to  happen  that  will 
be  disastrous  to  our  people?  After  they  come  or  before  they  happen? 
We  waited  before  until  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  and  we  had  an 
awful  time  getting  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman - 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  then,  since  we  have  that  experience  of  the  past 
to  draw  upon,  why  don’t  we  draw  upon  it  to  the  extent  that  while 
we  have  this  prosperity  you  speak  of  we  can  make  some  provision 
against  what  has  always  happened  in  the  past  every  10  or  lb  years? 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  We 
have  provided  for  it  by  improving  our  taxation.  We  have  that  under 
consideration.  And  we  have  provided  for  it,  as  you  said,  by  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements,  and  we  have  provided  for  it  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  we  have  provided  for  a  constructive  program  of 
Federal  public  works,  and  we  have  done  everything  this  bill  contem¬ 
plates  except  a  Nation-wide  WPA.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  does  not  contemplate  that.  This  bill  is 
trying  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand  your  view  is  to  try  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  all  these  things  were  exercised  to  the  limit,  public 
works,  and  so  forth,  just  pouring  money  out  with  no  coordination, 
without  knowing  what  the  other  people  ar  doing — would  you  want 
that  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  No,  indeed. 
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Mr.  Patman.  All  right;  then  we  should  have  some  coordination  of 
effort. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  if  every  one  of  them  spend  the  money  you  are 
talking  about  for  public  works,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Bank 
for  International  Reconversion,  and  the  reciprocal  trade,  and  each 
one  of  them  work  separately  and  went  the  limit  of  their  ability,  we 
would  have  inflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  would  say  that  without - 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  the  reason  we  need  planning  for  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  need  a  sound,  constructive  plan  for  that, 
but  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  difference  between  sound,  constructive 
planning  for  public  works,  and  the  so-called  planned  economy  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  this  bill,  and  it  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two  that  I 
have  propounded  these  questions,  because  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  pass  any  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  any  Export-Import 
Bank,  any  public-works  program  that  doesn’t  correlate  and  coordinate 
with  the  unified  program  to  prevent  unemployment,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  provide  for  it  in  the  second. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  is  your  coordination  under  existing  laws? 
Each  one  operate  independently  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  a  fair  question - 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  no  coordination. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  absolutely  that  is  in  error.  We  have 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  which  gives  us  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Executive  to  be  investigated  by  committees  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  expenditures  of  every  one  of  these  agencies. 

Mr.  Patman.  On  everything  except  employment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  We  would  have  no 
occasion  for  a  public-works  program,  for  a  sound  public-works  pro- 

fram  as  you  have  advanced  here  from  time  to  time,  and  I  think  you 
ave  done  it  constructively.  We  haven’t  waited  to  make  a  make- 
believe  program.  We  have  a  sound  public-works  program  under 
way,  and  it  is  coordinated.  If  we  don’t  have  everything  embraced  in 
the  President’s  message  of  the  other  day,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
name  me  something  that  has  not  been  included  by  Congress  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  agencies  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  still  insist  we  have  to  guard  against  inflation  as 
well  as  deflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  these  agencies,  working  independently  and  alone, 
going  the  limit  of  their  power  and  ability,  even  in  public  works,  we 
will  have  a  ruinous  inflation  in  this  country,  and  a  program  of  this 
kind  will  guard  us  against  that  and  will  enable  us  to  act  in  a  way 
that  we  will  not  have  that  ruinous  inflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  our  system  of  government,  with  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  all  these  executive  agencies,  has  done  everything 
we  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  to  coordinate  these  agencies, 
and  if  we  need  any  further  coordination,  I  am  for  it.  But  to  come  in 
here  without  saying  what  that  coordination  is,  and  undertaking  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  provide  for  full  employment  in  some  indefinite 
sort  of  a  way  in  the  future — if  we  haven’t  got  that  coordination  in  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  we  ought  to  provide  for  it  affirmatively. 
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A  moment  ago  you  said  whatever  was  done  here  would  have  to  be 
handled  by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on  export-import, 
whatever  was  done  on  taxation  would  have  to  be  handled  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  whatever  was  done  on  public  works  would 
have  to  be  handled  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes ;  we  can’t  do  it  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Exactly,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  do  it  any  other 
way,  because  Congress  did  not  abdicate  its  functions,  and  if  we  need 
a  correlation  of  that,  it  is  the  job  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  recom¬ 
mend  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  has  recommended  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  giving  the  agencies  of  the  Government  the 
power  to  spend  money  as  they  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  He  recommended  it,  and  the  candidate  on  the  other 
side  recommended  it,  so  both  the  candidates  last  year  promised  the 
people  they  would  stand  for  this  kind  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Here  is  what  bothers  me.  You  are  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  at  a  time  when  there  is  need  for 
workers,  when  we  have  got  no  depression,  when  everybody  that  really 
wants  a  job  can  get  it.  You  wouldn’t  promote  a  program  for  de¬ 
featism  by  saying  to  them,  “If  you  don’t  do  this  work,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  provide  you  with  a  job?” 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  pretty  well, 
and  I  don’t  think  he  honestly  believes  we  should  wait  until  misfortune 
overtakes  us  before  we  provide  against  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Oh,  no;  and  I  have  stated  and  I  have  voted 
for  all  these  constructive  measures,  to  provide  public  works,  for  the 
Bretton  Woods,  and  for.  all  of  them,  but  I  don’t  want  to  wait  until 
we  have  to  make  make-believe  work.  Whatever  we  do  in  a  Federal 
way,  we  should  do  constructively  and  promptly. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  in  section  5  of  the  bill,  you  set  up  a  joint 
committee,  in  this  bill  H.  R.  2202,  composed  of  10  members  of  the 
important  Senate  committees,  and  7  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  then  you  have  10  members  of  the  important  House  com¬ 
mittees,  and  7  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  House,  making  a  total 
of  34  members  on  this  committee,  composed  of  men  who  are  at  the 
present  time,  or  at  least  should  be,  as  busy  as  any  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  What  is  the  idea  of  such  a  large  committee,  and  don’t  you 
believe  a  smaller  committee  will  do  better  work  than  a  committee  of 
34  members  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  was  seriously  considered  by  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  recommended  that  we  change 
that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  think  that  a  committee  of  34  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes ;  they  can  operate  all  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  when  we  have  a  large  committee, 
we  onlv  have  a  few  of  them  present  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  25  members  and 
it  functions. 

Mr.  Rich.  But  you  are  establishing  34  members  for  this  committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Appropriations  Committee  has  44  and  it  works 
pretty  well.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  that  committee,  isn’t  he? 
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Mr.  Rich.  I  was  at  one  time,  I  left  Congress  of  my  own  free  will 
and  naturally  I  went  off  the  committee.  I  tried  to  save  too  much 
money,  they  wanted  to  spend  and  they  did  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Anyway ;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  reason  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  still  on  the  committee.  But  you  said  the  committee  is 
too  large.  I  don’t  know,  maybe  it  is  too  large.  I  wouldn’t  object  to 
any  reasonable  change  in  the  number,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
I  am  just  giving  you  that  as  an  illustration ;  we  have  in  our  own  House 
of  Representatives  a  committee  of  44  members  and  they  function 
pretty  well. 

Mr.  Rich.  No ;  they  don’t.  I  say  they  function  very  poorly.  Let 
me  ask  you  this:  If  you  have  a  committee  of  34  members,  and  have 
a  few  of  them  that  work  at  it  and  the  balance  of  them  that  vote,  do 
you  believe  you  would  get  good  results  from  a  committee  that  works 
in  that  manner? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  are  talking  about  something  now  that  legisla¬ 
tion  cannot  control. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  the  idea,  then,  that  this  committee  of  34 — 
what  kind  of  men  are  they  going  to  appoint  to  take  the  active  con¬ 
duct  of  the  committee?  Are  they  going  to  have  politicians;  are  they 
going  to  have  lawyers ;  or  will  they  be  professional  men  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  hope  they  have - 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  they  going  to  have  Congressmen  or  men  who  are 
going  to  deal  with  this  in  a  businesslike  way  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  say  politicians  and  Congressmen.  I  guess  a 
Congressman  is  a  politician,  and  I  hope  they  have  people  who  are 
interested  in  politics.  I  would  be  opposed  to  it  otherwise.  I  think 
a  person  who  is  against  politicians  is  against  democracy.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  be  against  politics  and  be  for  democracy,  because  politics 
is  the  people  ruling,  and  you  have  got  to  have  people  who  are  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  poli  - 
ticians. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  give  employment,  and  when 
you  play  politics,  you  create  jobs,  certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  believe  everybody  should  be  interested  and  believe 
in  politics.  Of  course,  there  are  good  politics  and  bad  politics.  I 
wouldn’t  want  bad  politics  in  this. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think,  myself,  personally,  that  this  committee  is  top- 
heavy,  and  you  will  never  get  results  from  this  committee  if  they 
are  supposed  to  be  a  joint  committee  on  the  national  budget.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  your  Director  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Smith,  and 
his  organization  that  we  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  maintain? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  Budget  is  an  army  of  the  President  and  that 
is  under  the  President.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  use  the  Budget  to 
the  limit. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then,  if  you  use  the  Budget,  and  the  Budget  officers  that 
we  have  now,  and  they  continue  on  in  the  same  way  for  the  next 
10  years  that  they  have  in  the  last  10  years,  we  are  broke.  We  can’t 
have  a  Budget  office  that  functions  like  it  has  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Patman.  Was  the  Budget  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  Rich.  They  make  recommendations  to  Congress,  and  Congress 
always  says,  “We  are  equal  to  the  Budget;  we  stayed  under  the 
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Budget.”  And  they  think  when  they  do  that  they  have  been  able 
to  perform  a  good  duty.  But  you  see  where  we  are.  It  hasn’t  beeii 
good. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
he  is  always  on  the  alert  against  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds.  And 
I  commend  him  for  it.  But  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  voted  for  all 
these  appropriations. 

Mr.  Rich.  Oh  no ;  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  wouldn’t  vote  for  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  voted  for  the  $96,000,000,000  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Rich.  No,  no.  For  10  years  before  the  war  we  were  in  the 
red  every  year,  and  you  never  tried  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  started  deficit  financing  hack  in  1931  and  1932. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know.  We  had  2  years  of  it  Republican,  and  we  have 
had  13  years  of  it  under  the  New  Deal,  and  it  has  got  us  about  ruined. 
You  know  we  have  a  debt  now  of  $265,000,000,000.  We  never  dreamed 
of  anything  like  that.  It  was  $20,500,000,000  in  March  1933. 

Mr.  Patman.  With  this  bill  we  can  pull  out;  with  full  employment 
and  full  production  we  can  pay  that  debt  easier  than  we  could  have 
paid  one-tenth  that  much  in  1932. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  you  in  favor  of  paying  the  national  debt? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  didn’t  have  any  question  in 
his  mind  about  that. 


Mi.  Rich.  I  certainly  did,  because  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  gentlemen 
in  Congress  say  we  never  intend  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  you  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  a  dozen  or 
more  who  will  say  that.  I  would  like  to  get  you  to  cut  this  committee 
down.  I  don  t  think  you  will  get  any  results  unless  you  do.  I  think 
you  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  the  gentleman  about 
that.  That  is  a  matter  about  which  people  can  differ.  You  agree  to 
the  rest  of  the  bill  and  I  will  agree  to  cut  the  committee  down. 

lmi  -ii  I0”'  C?tit,he  committee  down  and  I  will  agree  that  the 
bill  wiH  be  a  whole  lot  better  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  full  employment,  but  I  don  t  believe  you  are  going  to  get  full 
employment  or  that  the  Government  is  going  to  do  a  exeat  deal  to 
aid  or  assist  m  full  employment  and  in  keeping  this  country  solvent, 
unless  you  get  sound  men  who  are  going  to  administer  it  with  the  idea 
and  purpose  of  trying  to  give  men  -jobs  who  want  to.  work 

Mr.  Patman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  today,  Mr.  Patman,  we  have  500,000  men  who  are 
idle  and  they  have  created  this  idleness  because  they  dotet  want  to 
work  unless  they  get  more  money.  At  least  those  are  the  statements 
issued  to  the  newspapers.  In  New  York  City  they  have  closed  down 
all  the  elevators  practically,  except  those  in  the  apartment  houses 
and  that  m  itself  is  going  to  throw  out  a  lot  of  u  •  mouses, 

the  country ,  because  the  WtaTCrL;  Co  Si  SX®  “ 
more  packages.  Now,  if  those  men  having  jobs  waitiim  for  I 

fuse  to  work  don't  you  think  we  should  Pay? « lfiSa&hai 
would  compel  the  people  of  this  country  to  arbitrate  tbtte  r 
rather  than  have  a  few  radicals-and  /say  it ^idytedty-a  KS 
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icals  who  want  to  close  down  the  industries  in  this  country  so  that  the 
Government  will  come  in  and  take  them  over  ? 

Mr,  Patman,  That  question  has  cropped  up  in  this  hearing  all  the 
time,  and  I  want  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability. 
This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  strikes.  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  the  merits  of  any  controversy  that  is  pending  that  is  causing 
strikes,  justified  or  unjustified.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  them. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  public  realizes  that  the  public 
has  an  interest  in  these  things  and  there  should  be  some  kind  of  arbi¬ 
tration.  We  have  always  been  taught  that  where  there  is  a  wrong 
there  is  a  remedy.  Lawyers  especially  have  always  been  taught  that. 
And  there  should  be  a  remedy.  When  a  case  of  dispute  between  the 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  public  is  involved — and  they  are 
involved  in  practically  all  these  cases — there  should  be  some  person 
or  some  court,  or  some  board  or  some  authority  that  has  the  right  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  pass  upon  it,  and  that 
judgment  should  be  respected  and  abided  by  the  same  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  time  has  probably  come  when,  if  these  strikes  are  not 
stopped  rather  soon,  there  will  be  such  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  something  along  that  line  that  it  will  established.  I  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  the  time  has  come,  or  will  come,  that  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  you  see  there  can  be  monopoly  on  either  side  and  there  must 
be  a  remedy  provided.  And  if  there  are  wrongs  without  a  remedy, 
this  Congress  will  just  have  to  be  called  upon  and  we  will  have  to  rise 
to  the 'occasion  and  grant  the  remedy.  I  am  speaking  without  too 
much  consideration  but  these  are  my  thoughts  at  present  in  the  light 
of  the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Rich.  Don’t  you  believe  the  occasion  is  almost  here  now  when 
we  are  trying  to  get  the  country  back — -we  have  the  jobs  now? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  is  approaching,  and  I  think  that  the  recog¬ 
nized  and  responsible  labor  leaders  recognize  and  appreciate  it  as 
much  as  you  and  I. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  the  responsible  labor  leaders  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are  trying  to  stop  it,  but  they  can’t  stop 
it.  They  are  wildcat  strikes,  they  say,  and  they  can’t  stop  it.  Well, 
what  can  be  done  ?  They  can’t  insist  that  people  must  stand  idly  by 
and  do  nothing  about  it.  Something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  yield  to  me  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  For  .a  question. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  that  something  must  be  done.  Couldn’t 
the  Government  quit  extending  benefit  payments  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  they  extend  benefit  payments  to 
strikers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  they  do,  as  I  got  it  from  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  the  other  day  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  this  bill  won’t  help  them  any. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute - 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  has  nothing  for  people  who  are  out  of  work 
because  they  won’t  work.  This  is  only  for  people  who  are  out  of  work, 
who  want  a  job,  and  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Listen  a  minute;  if  you  will,  please.  There  isn’t 
any  question  at  all  in  anybody’s  mind  who  knows  about  the  facts.  Take 
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the  Kelcey  Wheel  Co.  strike;  the  men  who  are  on  strike  there  don’t 
get  benefit  payments  under  the  Michigan  law,  but  that  strike  throws 
out  of  work  40,000  employees  over  at  the  Ford  plant,  and  they  ao  get 
benefit  payments  because  they  are  not  on  strike  and  are  unemployed. 
They  are,  what  you  might  call,  locked  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  they  are  innocent  victims. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute.  Those  employees  don  t  belong  to 
the  same  local,  but  they  all  belong  to  the  same  national  organization. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  benefits  to  members  of  an  organization 
which  causes  a  strike  or  doesn’t  prevent  a  strike,  you  aer  going  to 
have  strikes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  don’t  yield  any  further.  I  am  going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Right  on  that  point:  Haven’t  the  officers  of  that  in¬ 
ternational  organization  declared  that  an  unauthorized  strike  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  men  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You’re  right,  they  have. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  how  are  they  responsible  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  they  can’t  control  their  own  members,  they  are 
responsible  in  this  way,  because  they  insist  upon  maintaining  their 
collective  bargaining  rights  with  the  employer,  but  they  don’t  hold 
their  employees  in  line  on  the  bargain  they  get. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  does  the  phrase  “raise  the  scale  of  living 
of  the  American  people"  mean  to  increase  the  national  income,  or  the 
annual  volume  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  could  mean  all  three,  very  well,  because  you 
take,  for  instance,  there  are  so  many  homes  in  this  country  that  do 
not  have  certain  conveniences  and  facilities  that  we  all  agree  they 
should  have,  and  if  we  supplied  them  that  might — that  market  alone 
might  well  do  all  of  those  three  things. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich,  just  a  moment.  This  morning  we  had 
three  witnesses  scheduled  for  10  o’clock.  They  did  not  appear.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  one  of  the  witnesses  is  now  here,  and  it  now  seems  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  witnesses.  Without  objection,  any 
witnesses  who  were  to  appear  may  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record.  We  have  a  full  schedule  ahead,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
hear  them  tomorrow. 

x  Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  based  on  deficit  spending,  would  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  measure  aid  or  prevent  inflation  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  object  is  to  prevent  inflation.  I  hate  inflation 
just  as  much  as  I  do  deflation,  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a  party  to 
anything  that  would  cause  inflation.  It  is  not  contemplated  that 
deficit  spending  will  be  needed  in  this.  The  intention  in  this  is  to 
prevent  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Rich.  With  the  proposal  that  you  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  good  many  times  in  reference  to  issuing  currency,  would 
that  in  any  way  affect  full  employment? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  no  issuance  of  currency  involved  here. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  recall  that  you  have  advocated  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  issue  currency,  all  that  is  necessary,  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  have  heard  that?  Well,  you  didn’t  hear  the 
truth.  It  is  not  true. 
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Mr.  Rich.  It  isn’t?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  straightened  out  on  that, 
because  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  were  advocating  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  currency. 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  Currency  only  comes  out  as  you  need  it.  That 
is  automatic;  that  expands  and  contracts  with  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  try  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people  who  do  not  need  it.  We  have  $200  per  capita 
now  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  and  the  tills  of  the  people.  That 
is  too  much.  That  is  four  times  as  much  as  we  had  during  the  infla¬ 
tionary  period  after  the  other  war. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  that  is  too  much  why  has  that  been  issued? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  because  the  people  demanded  it.  You  take 
your  bank  account;  you  can  leave  it  where  it  is,  or  you  can  demand 
currency  and  get  it,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  have  elected  to  take  the 
currency.  That  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  passage  of  the  postal 
savings  bill.  So  many  people  in  this  country,  foreigners,  especially, 
who  were  not  willing  to  trust  the  banks,  wanted  some  institution  in 
connection  with  the  Government,  in  which  the  people  could  have 
confidence,  where  they  could  put  their  money,  so  they  had  enacted  the 
postal  savings  law,  and  now  they  have  $2,400,000,000  in  savings  banks 
run  through  the  post  office  system. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  do  you  believe  that  the  broad  legislative 
powers  granted  in  peacetime  to  Government  officials  is  a  wise  thing  ? 

Nil-.  Patman.  Well.  I  think  the  laws  Congnss  passed  giant  broad 
powers  to  executives.  I  think  Congress  was  very  wise  during  the 
war  to  put  a  cut-off  provision  in  practically  every  major  law  we  passed. 
If  you  will  think  back,  practically  every  major  law  we  passed,  in¬ 
volved  in  this  war,  had  a  provision  like  this ;  “Upon  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  both  Houses,  by  a  majority  vote,  this  law  shall  be  ended.” 
Those  are  not  the  words,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  it.  Or,  “6  months 
after  the  war,  this  law  shall  be  terminated.”  Or,  “6  months  after  the 
declaration  of  peace,  this  law  shall  terminate.”  We  have  several 
phrases  that  we  have  used,  but  the  effect  of  each  was  to  automatically 
cut  off  the  law. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  is  nothing  in  this  law  that  would  terminate  this 
legislation,  and  if  we  found  that  it  was  bad  legislation,  and  that  it 
might  create  unrest  among  the  people  in  private  enterprise,  fearing 
that  the  Government  would  go  into  various  lines  of  industry  in  com¬ 
petition  with  them,  it  would  be  bad  legislation,  and  it  should  be 
terminated.  Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  statement  may  by  Lindsay 
Warren,  as  to  the  number  of  duplications  we  have  now  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operations,  certainly  we  don’t  want  anything  more  in  govern¬ 
ment.  We  want  less  government  rather  than  more  government,  and 
the  private  individual  then  will  be  able  to  go  ahead,  he  will  have  some 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  he  can  do  things  and  not  be  molested  by 
the  Government.  But  if  he  were  to  go  out  today,  with  the  great 
number  of  duplications  we  have  in  government,  a  man  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  is  secure  or  not,  and  he  is  afraid  to  enter  into  private 
business  because  he  is  afraid  the  GovernmentTnight  put  him  out  of 
business.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thought  and  idea  behind  the  bill 
is  fine ;  I  agree  with  it.  I  agree  with  that  idea,  that  we  ought  to  try 
to  get  a  job  for  every  man  that  wants  to  work,  and  he  ought  to  be 
assured  a  job  if  he  wants  to  work.  But  we  have  got  a  lot  of  things 
to  consider  in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  present  time  that  causes 
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me  to  wonder  whether  it  will  do  what  we  think  it  is  going  to  do  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Assuming,  Mr.  Rich,  that  private  business  does  not 
take  the  leadership  in  providing  for  economic  security,  don’t  you 
think  that  this  hill  would,  to  some  extent,  provide  a  plan? 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  I  think  it  possible. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Whereby  others  would  step  in  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Cochran :  With  the  laws  that  are  on  the 
books  today,  there  is  nobody  who  has  a  dollar  left  who  wants  to  invest 
it  in  private  enterprise,  because  there  is  no  future  for  him  in  business, 
and  until  and  unless  you  change  the  laws  we  have  on  the  books,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  private  enterprise  cannot  go  ahead,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  are  not  going  to  have  the  employment  in  private  enterprise, 
and  you  are  only  going  to  have  the  Government  come  in  and  take  over 
all  business,  and  that  is  what  the  radicals  in  this  country  are  working 
for,  and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  So  I  would  advise  you  to  change 
a  lot  of  the  laws  and  do  it  quickly,  or  you  are  going  to  ruin  private 
enterprise  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  right.  The  gentleman  will  recall,  because  he 
was  here  at  the  time,  and  so  was  I,  when  we  provided  for  social  security. 
Do  you  know  of  any  sound  businessman  in  this  country  that  wants 
to  do  away  with  that  program? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  talking  about  the  things  that  are  a  detriment  to 
private  enterprise,  that  prohibit  him  from  going  out  and  expanding 
and  doing  business  and  prevent  him  from  even  getting  his  same  dollar 
back  that  he  puts  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  to  provide  for  economic  security,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  It  is  to  help  private  enterprise.  If  you 
are  for  private  enterprise,  you  ought  to  be  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  afraid  that  this  bill  is  going  to  ruin  private  enter¬ 
prise,  unless  you  do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  laws  that  are  now  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  Bender.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how  much  private  business 
the  Government  has  taken  over  and  is  now  operating  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  war  munitions,  and  things  like  that,  it  would  be  a 
tremendous  percentage.  But  outside  of  that  it  would  be  very  small. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  intent  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  take 
over  private  business  by  the  Government.  I  don’t  know  of 'anybody 
who  has  that  intent.  ‘  J 


Mr.  Latham.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rich’s  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  eliminate  the  existing  debt 
and  would  help  eliminate  deficit  spending.  Now,  if  we  were  to  have 
10,000,000  unemployed,  and  they  were  to  receive  $2,000  a  year,  that 
would  be  $20,000,000,000  that  we  would  have  to  add  to  the  debt 
Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  doesn’t  contemplate  that.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance— we  wdl  compare  2  years:  Take  1932,  when  the  debt  was  at 
the  lowest  it  has  been,  and  at  the  same  time  the  national  income  was 
at  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  history.  All  right;  now  take  1944: 
I  he  national  income  was  probably  the  largest  and  the  national  debt 
was  the  largest  of  all  time.  The  people  in  1944,  with  their  laro-e  na¬ 
tional  debt  to  pay,  because  of  their  large  national  income  couhfmorn 
•easily  pay  their  part  of  the  national  debt  than  the  people  could  iu 
19o^.  In  other  words,  the  future  security  of  this  country  depends 
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upon  a  high  national  income.  We  can’t  pay  our  national  debt  any 
other  way.  You  can’t  reduce  this  country  to  an  income  of  $40,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  as  it  was  in  1932,  and  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  this 
national  debt,  so  you  have  got  to  have  a  high  national  income  in  order 
to  pay  this  national  debt,  and  when  you  have  a  high  national  income 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  have  reasonable  prosperity. 

Mr.  Latiian.  I  think  I  see  your  point.  But  by  this  program  you 
would  add  a  solid  $20,000,000,000  to  the  debt  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  nothing  in  here  that  says  we  will  pay  $2,000 
a  year,  or  $1,000,  to  any  person. 

Mr.  Latham.  You  stated  you  would  pay  a  reasonable  wage. 

Mr.  Patnam.  No;  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that.  Certainly,  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  $2,000  a  year  on  relief. 

Mr.  Latham.  Does  this  contemplate  that  the  people  will  go  on 
relief  ? 

Mr.  Patnam.  No;  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  Latham.  This  plans  for  real  jobs? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  you  couldn’t  pay  them  much  less  than  $2,000 
a  year  for  a  real  working  job,  and  that  would  add  $20,000,000,000  to 
the  debt.  Where  will  you  get  that  $20,000,000,000,  if  not  by  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  is  just  a  little  far-fetched,  if  you  will 
pardon  me.  The  bill  makes  no  provision  for  paying  anybody  $2,000 
a  year,  or  any  sum. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  this  is  just  a  promise.  It  provides  for  full 
employment,  if  we  can  get  it.  In  other  words,  full  employment.  No 
one  expects  every  person  to  get  a  job,  just  like  they  wouldn’t  any 
more  expect,  when  you  run  for  office,  like  all  the  gentlemen  around 
this  table,  you  promise  the  people  certain  things  and  you  expect  to 
carry  out  those  promises,  but  you  don’t  always  do  everything  you 
promise  the  people  you  will  do.  And  to  that  extent  you  fall  down. 
They  don’t  throw  you  out  because  you  do,  because  they  know  you 
have  made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort.  The  same  way  with  this; 
there  will  be  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give 
people  full  employment,  but  in  the  event  the  budget,  at  January  3, 
next  year,  discloses  that,  for  instance,  there  are  going  to  be  7,  8,  or 
10  million  people  unemployed,  that  should  put  us  on  the  alert,  and 
we  would  say,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about  this?”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  should  recommend  in  that  same  message  some  way  of  taking  care 
of  it,  through  taxes,  reciprocal  trade,  Export  and  Import  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconversion  and  Development,  public  works, 
including  housing  and  all  those  things.  In  other  words,  we  would 
plan  for  1946,  ana  before  we  would  ever  get  down  to  any  proposition 
of  paying  the  worker  to  engage  in  work,  we  would  first  have  to  fail 
in  our  efforts  to  create  a  climate  that  would  cause  people  to  employ 
those  people. 

Next,  we  would  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  States  and 
counties  and  cities  and  political  subdivisions  to  take  up  that  task. 
We  will  have  failed  in  that.  And  after  we  have  failed  in  all  those 
things,  and  we  still  have  unemployment,  and  believing,  as  we  both 
believe,  that  a  person  who  is  anxious  to  work  and  is  able  to  work, 
should  have  a  job  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family,  then  we 
would  have  to  make  some  provision  for  him,  some  way  in  which  we 
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could  do  that,  through  the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
through  public  roads,  and  through  the  construction  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  including  post  offices,  and  many  other  things  like  that.  So  you 
would  have  to  go  a  long  way  before  you  would  ever  get  down  to  the 
point  of  paying  a  person  so  much  to  do  work  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Latham.  But  if  you  finally  wound  up  with  5  or  10  million  you 
had  to  take  care  of,  that  couldn’t  be  hired  by  private  enterprise - 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  let  people  starve;  you 
know  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  In  times  that  are  good,  we  are 
trying  to  plan  for  times  that  will  be  bad. 

Mr.  Latham.  If  it  finally  got  to  the  point  where  we  have  5,000,000 
or  10,000,000 — let  us  say  10,000,000,  because  it  is  easier  to  figure — that 
you  have  to  take  care  of,  you  have  to  create  jobs  for,  you  will  have  to 
spend  some  public  money  in  order  to  create  those  jobs.  Where  is  the 
money  coming  from  except  from  taxes  to  do  that? 

Mr.  P ATMAN.  Well,  I  might  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  if  this  bill  is  put 
into  effect  and  properly  administered,  we  won’t  have  any  10.000,000 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  we  won’t  have  5,000,000,  or  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Bender.  Won’t  have  how  many  ? 

-iT7Mr'-£ATMAN'  We  won,t  liave  5,000,000  or  4,000,000  or  even  3,000,000. 
VV e  will  always  have  some. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  won’t  have  3,000,000,  and  we  won’t  have  to  borrow 
fW  for  deficit  spending,  deficit  financing  to  keep  it  down  to 
3,000,000  or  less  ?  You  are  confident  we  can  have  fewer  than  3,000,000 
unemployed  without  the  salaries  or  income  of  some  of  them  being  fur¬ 
nished  out  of  Government  borrowed  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  You  see,  if  we  keep  the  national  income 
uP,we  can  pay  off  our  national  debt  and  give  the  people  work, 
r  av'  ij0fiSETT'  ^•  Chairman,  I  have  quite  a  few  questions  to  ask 

/Y'  P^man  I  don  t  think  I  could  develop  them  within  the  time 
that  is  left,  and  since  it  is  important  that  most  of  us  be  on  the  floor, 
t  would  suggest  that  we  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Ihe  tHAffiJUN.  With  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Patman  will  be 
available  at  any  time  m  the  future  for  further  questioning  by  the 
tomorrow?  "  comimttee> the  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock 

(Whereupon  at  11:50,  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  a  m, 
Thursday,  September  27,  1945.)  ’ 

(The  following  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 

o'  ri?®  tlave.  n.°t  stated  their  objectives  precisely 

abuses  which  m^  to  various  forms  of 

1  shall  now  elaborate  points. 

In  reality,  what  labor  wants  is  not  “full  emnlovment  ”  "Fn,i”  ^  ,  .  , 

be  at  least  60  hours  per  week  for  all  able-bodied  persons  Whir  aT  Certil‘"ly, 
minimum  of  toil  which  will  result  in  prod ^ 
worker  to  earn  an  adequate  real  income.  Furthermore  labor  wants  ,tyPlca 

objec“fve  cIeaeny°ntiM0US  than  intermlttent  The  bill  should  aSStettS 
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The  bill  originally  stated  that  any  American  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  has 
a  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.  But  employ¬ 
ment  at  what  kind  of  a  job? 

It  is  often  said  that  every  mother  of  a  baby  boy  expects  her  son  to  be  President. 
Obviously,  however,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  grant  him  the  privilege  of  actually 
being  President.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  guarantee  to  every  worker  the  right 
to  employment  at  the  kind  of  work  which  he  seeks.  Preceding  witnesses  have 
shown  that  the  mere  attempt  to  implement  any  such  supposed  “right”  by  giving 
to  each  worker  the  kind  of  employment  that  he  desires  would  require  the  com¬ 
plete  regimentation  of  our  economy.  To  try  to  enforce  such  a  “right”  under  a 
regime  of  ireeiiom  is  clearly  futile. 

And,  as  yet,  we  have  not  touched  upon  the  consideration  which  is  most  vital 
of  all — namely,  the  amount  of  pay  which  the  employee  is  to  receive  for  this  work. 
That  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  issue  of  employment  or  unemployment 
hinges.  Strangely  enough,  in  most  current  discussions  of  the  problem,  this  vital 
factor  is  commonly  ignored. 

w~«iou-s  vnrv  trem°ndou=lv  in  skill.  The  services  of  some  may  be  worth 
$1,000  per  day  ;  the  services  of  others  may  not  be  worth  10  cents  per  day.  In  a  free 
market,  the  least  competent  worker  gets  only  the  10  cents,  which  measures  the 
value  of  his  production ;  while  the  most  competent  worker  gets  $1,000,  which  like¬ 
wise  measures  the  value  of  his  production.  Both  may  be  engaged  in  useful,  regu¬ 
lar,  and  full-time  employment,  but  the  remuneration  of  one  man  is  10,000  times 
that  of  the  other  man,  and  justly  so.  What  many  opponents  of  the  Murray  full 
employment  bill  assert  is  mat  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  all  would-be  workers  shall  be  guaranteed  employment  at  rates  deemed 
by  some  Government  official  to  be  “remunerative” — for  example,  $1  per  hour. 
If  this  policy  were  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  whose  services  were  worth 
only  2  cents  per  hour  would  not  have  the  faintest  opportunity  of  obtaining  work 
with  a  private  employer.  The  only  way  of  giving  him  the  $1  minimum  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  employ  him.  Since  the  Government  is  merely  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  citizens,  this  would  mean  that  the  other  citizens  of  the  country 
would  be  paying  him  each  hour,  98  cents  more  than  his  services  were  worth. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that,  under  this  system,  all  potential  workers  whose 
services  were  not  worth  $1  per  hour  to  private  employers  would  remain  per¬ 
manently  on  Government  pay  rolls.  Since  the  administrator  in  charge  would  be 
under  constant  pressure  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  rate,  the  probabilities  are 
that  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  would  be  transferred 
to  the  public  pay  roll.  But  the  proportion  of  the  Nation’s  working  force  employed 
by  the  public  measures  the  extent  to  which  socialism  has  displaced  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Therefore,  if  the  term  “remunerative”  is  interpreted  to  mean  some  definite 
figure,  the  result  might  well  be  to  substitute  in  our  economic  system,  more  or 
less  inadvertently,  statisra  for  private  enterprise. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  assert  that  this  aim  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
they  have  in  mind.  Such  being  the  case,  they  could  disarm  the  opposition  by 
making  the  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  read:  “It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  to  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling 
and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  opportunities  to  secure 
employment  at  wage  rates  corresponding  to  their  respective  abilities  as  pro¬ 
ducers.”  The  statement  in  this  form  would  sacrifice  nothing  which  they  intend 
to  accomplish,  and  would  doubtless  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

In  its  original  form,  the  bill  left  the  door  wide  open  to  use  the  money-creating 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  employ  people  to  construct  public  works. 
Fortunately,  this  defect  has  been  largely  eliminated  by  the  Radcliffe-Taft  amend¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  measures  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue  must  ac¬ 
company  any  money  spending  involved  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Retention  of  this  amendment  is  imperative  if  the  Nation  is  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  the  evils  of  inflation — evils  even  more  far  rearching  than  those 
connected  with  unemployment. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  shown  very  effectively  that  the  bill’s  instructions 
to  the  President  to  forecast  the  prospective  volume  of  expenditures,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  like  are  imposing  upon  him  a  task  impossible  of  satisfactory 
fulfillment.  No  methods  now  known  would  yield  forecasts  which  would  be  at 
all  dependable.  However,  the  type  of  forecasting  called  for  in  the  bill  is  aimed 
at  getting  data  which  are  either  nonexistent  or  unrelated  to  the  problem.  The 
nature  of  the  proposed  inquiry  is  based  upon  the  completely  fallacious  premise 
that  our  economy  cannot  be  kept  operating  at  full  capacity  unless,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Government  supplements  private  spending  with  public  spending. 

In  reality,  forecasting  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  employment 
stabilization.  Current  statistics  furnish  all  the  data  needed  for  the  purpose. 
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Therefore,  all  instructions  for  making  forecasts  should  be  eliminated  from  the 

bMost  of  the  witnesses  opposing  the  bill  have  been^dtotate 

dangers  (and  this  alarm  has  been  fully  justifi  )  funCJon  of  Government  to 
the  completely  defeatist  position  that  it  is  ovment  Many  of  these  op- 
take  any  positive  measures  ^  to  P/®7nJ"rnmenthito  this  field  is  a  wedge 
ponents  contend  that  the  entiance  ofg  same  time,  however,  these 

opening  the  way  for  the  totalitarian  state.  At  the  ...  j.  lv  held  re¬ 
same  people  point  out  that  private  assure  full  employment.  They 

sponsible  for  furnishing  jobs  to  enough  people  to  assure  mi  ean  make 

rightly  point  out  that  the  employer  dan  h  .  Incidentally  on  what  he 

»*  — ™ 

Wp^sonahUy  ragre^wirnttfauthors  of  the  bill  when  they  point  out  that,  if 
PrFv“mpUefseearI  in  no  position  to  take  rejganJWU^ta 
fnii  pmnl ovment  and  if  the  Government  does  nothing  m  this  airect-on,  ine 
nrobaWmiJs  are,’  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  that  we  shall  sooner  or  late 
revert  to  a  state  of  mass  unemployment.  They  also  are  undoubtedly  correct 
when  they  assert  that  the  American  people  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  1930’s  and  that  there  is  grave  danger  that,  f 
such  a  situation  again  recurs,  they  will  choose  the  security  which  they  believe 
they  can  obtain  under  socialism  in  preference  to  the  freedom  UPenp 

which  they  would  have  under  free  enterprise.  One  is  not  justified  In  tossing 
aside  liehtlv  this  line  of  argument. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  if  it  Is  feasible  for  government  to  take  aro' action 
which  will  prevent  mass  unemployment,  such  action  is  imperative.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  Murray  full  employment  bill  believe  that  they  have  outlined  a 
workable  program  for  stabilizing  employment. 

It  certainly  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  following  instructions  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  :  “The  President  shall  also  include  in  such  budget  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 
Such  program  niay  include,  hut  need  not  he  limited  to,  current  and  projected 
Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly, 
and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment, 
agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure.”  This  authorization  is  certainly  broad  enough  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government,  if  possible,  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  he 
necessary  to  prevent  mass  unemployment. 

Tbe  opponents  of  the  bill  for  the  most  part  take  the  position  that,  since  no 
one  knows  how  to  prevent  unemployment,  any  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  likely  to  make  more  unemployment,  rather  than  less  unemployment. 
They  emphasize  the  fact  that,  between  1931  and  1939,  the  Federal  Government 
used  numerous  devices  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  unemployment  and  promote 
free  enterprise,  but  that  none  of  these  devices  were  effective.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  unemployment  during  this  period  was  far  greater  in  volume  than  it 
had  been  in  previous  depressions  when  the  Federal  Government  had  made  no 
attempt  to  intervene.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  probable  effect  of 
Government  intervention  is  to  intensify  rather  than  to  ameliorate  depression. 

The  facts  certainly  do  seen!  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  merely  having  the 
Government  do  something  is  not  a  meritorious  procedure.  If  the  Government 
is- to  improve  conditions  it  is  not  sufficient  for  it  merely  to  act;  its  action  must 
be  based  upon  a  logical  and  scientific  course  of  procedure.  Such  action  cannot 
be  undertaken  unless  the  nature  of  the  problem  at  hand  is  clearly  understood. 
The  methods  of  combating  unemployment  which  the  Federal  Government  used 
during  the  1930’s,  while  failing  to  eliminate  unemployment,  brought  about  other 
results  which  most  businessmen  and  economists  consider  decidedly  undesirable. 
The  Government  debt  was  steadily  increased.  The  currency  was  inflated.  High 
tax  rates  on  persons  having  high  incomes  and  on  corporations  discouraged 
capital  accumulation  and  helped  to  prevent  improvement  in  the  incomes  of  both 
wage  workers  and  other  classes  of  the  population.  The  inflation  lessened  the 
real  worth  of  bank  deposits,  bonds,  mortgages,  life  insurance  policies,  and  fixed 
incomes  of  all  kinds.  Thrifty  classes  of  Americans,  therefore,  are  extremely 
anxious  to  see  that  destructive  errors  like  those  made  in  tbe  1930’s  are  not 
repeated  in  the  postwar  period.  They  therefore  feel  very  strongly  the  necessity 
of  keeping  out  of  the  statutes  any  provision  similar  to  the  following,  which  was 
found  in  the  original  Murray  full  employment  bill : 
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“To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Government  cannot  increase  the  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  either  by  taxing  the  public  or  by  selling  savings  bonds  to  private  citizens. 
This  is  true  because  every  dollar  taken  from  the  taxpayers  or  from  individual 
bond  buyers  diminishes  the  new  spending  power  of  individuals  and  corporations 
by  exactly  the  same  amount  that  it  increases  the  spending  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  unless  the  Government  prints  money  or  borrows  from  the 
banks,  the  general  tendency  is  for  public  employment  to'  throw  out  of  work  in 
private  enterprise  as  many  people  as  are  hired  to  work  on  Government  projects. 
This  is  true  unless  the  pay  on  the  Government  projects  is  made  lower  than  the 
pay  on  private  projects — a  situation  which  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Murray  full-employment  bill  make  no  bones  of 
the  fact  that  they  expect  the  Government  to  hire  any  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  in  private  industry.  They  usually  assume  that  the  Government  will  employ 
such  persons  on  public  works.  This  assumption  is  apparently  fully  justified 
by  the  following  provision  in  the  bill : 

“Any  of  such  programs  calling  for  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
struction  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws,  except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other 
method  is  necessary  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  atuhorized  by 
other  provisions  of  law.”  This  provision  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  a  PWA. 

During  the  last  depression,  it  became  chronic  for  some  10  millions  of  persons 
to  be  unemployed.  If  the  Government  acts  as  unintelligently  in  the  future  as 
in  the  last  decade,  the  same  situation  may  well  recur  again.  Probably  few 
of  the  advocates  of  the  public  works  method  of  relieving  unemployment  have 
realized  how  upsetting  it  would  be  to  take  several  millions  of  clothing  makers, 
textile  operatives,  stenographers,  and  other  people  of  this  type,  and  send  them 
out  to  build  highways,  reforest  mountains,  or  construct  irrigation  works.  Neither 
have  they  counted  what  such  a  program  would  cost  if  carried  out  efficiently  by 
the  PWA  method.  The  present  unionized  construction  workers’  wages  average 
$1.36  per  hour.  At  40  hours  per  week  for  52  weeks,  this  would  come  to  $2,8,29 
per  year  per  worker.  The  wage  bill  for  10,003,00  workers  on  public  construction 
would,  therefore,  presumably  amount  to  around  $23,290,000,000  per  year.  The 
United  States  Census  shows  that,  for  every  dollar  paid  out  in  construction  projects 
for  wages,  an  additional  $1.42  goes  for  materials  and  equipment.  To  do  the 
work  efficiently,  the  Government  would,  therefore,  need  some  $40,000,000,000 
worth  of  such  articles. 

To  carry  out  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Murray  bill,  and  provide  full-time, 
remunerative  employment  for  all  not  employed  by  private  industry  might,  there¬ 
fore,  require  some  $68,000,000,000  of  expenditures  per  annum — nearly  all  to  be 
met  by  inflation.  This  would  be  pumping  into  circulation  each  year  something 
like  $2,000  of  money  or  money  substitutes  for  each  family  in  the  Nation.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a  monetary  expert  to  realize  that  this  process  would  soon 
make  Ihe  American  dollar  as  valueless  as  was  the  German  mark  in  the  middle 
twenties.  War  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  savings-deposits  certificates,  and  life 
insurance  policies  could  be  used  for  nothing  better  than  wallpaper  or  souvenirs. 

Inflation  would  thus  wipe  out  the  accumulations  of  the  thrifty.  Furthermore, 
it  would  obviously  destroy  all  incentive  for  private  saving  in  the  future.  With¬ 
out  private  saving,  there  could  be  no  private  capital  to  finance  new  enterprises 
or  industrial  expansion.  Under  such  circumstances,  progress  could  not  occur 
unless  the  Government  stepped  in.  Soon,  therefore,  private  enterprise  would 
give  way  to  statism.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  those  who  favor  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  last-mentioned  provision 
of  the  Murray  full-employment  bill.  If  the  advocates  of  that  bill  wish  to  reassure 
the  thrifty  citizens  and  secure  their  support,  they  ought  to  be  sure  that,  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  it  has  in  it  a  section  forbidding 
any  Government  official,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  do  any  of 
the  following  things : 

1.  Increase  the  net  Government  debt. 

2.  Make  the  currency  supply  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  physical 
volume  of  business  in  the  Nation. 

3.  Lessen  the  total  volume  of  saving  and  capital  accumulation  in  the  Nation. 
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Many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Murray  full-employment  bill  will  assert  that 
the  amendment  just  proposed  would  nullify  the  whole  intent  of  the  measure,  and 
make  it  completely  unworkable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  contention 
is  incorrect.  Other  measures  are  available  which,  if  applied  by  the  Federal 
Government,  would  tend  to  eliminate  any  tendency  toward  mass  unemployment 
in  the  United  States.  However,  neither  the  President  nor  his  advisers  can  be 
expected  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  way  of  stabilizing  employment  unless 
and  until  they  thoroughly  understand  what  the  forces  are  which  give  rise  to 
mass  unemployment. 

The  nature  of  these* forces  may  be  best  illustrated  by  using  as  an  example, 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Figures  are  now  available  which 
show  conclusively  that  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  given  by  all  the 
factories  in  the  United  States  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  size  of  what 
we  may  refer  to  as  the  “key  ratio.’’  This  is  the  ratio  of  total  net  new  spending 
power  to  average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers. 

The  net  new  spending  power  in  the  Nation  is  made  up  of  two  components: 

1.  The  realized  national  income. 

2.  Changes  during  the  period  in  the  volume  of  circulating  medium. 

The  size  of  this  net  new  spending  power  is  shown,  for  each  year  from  1919 
to  1942  inclusive,  in  table  I. 


Table  I. — Constituents  of  net  neto  spending  power  or ,  in  other  words,  of  annual 
net  increments  in  total  demand 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Year 


1918  . 

1919  _ 

1920  _ 

1921  . 

1922  _ 

1923  _ 

1924  _ 

1925  _ 

1926  _ 

1927  _ 

1928  _ 

1929  _ 

1930  _ 

1931  _ 

1932  _ 

1933  _ 

1934. _ 

1935  _ 

1936  _ 

1937  _ 

1938  _ 

1939  _ 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 


Demand  »  deposits,  Dec.  31 

Other  than  Federal 

* 

1 

Federal 4 

Total 

National 

Other 

banks  9 

banks 9 

8. 09 

911. 15 

0.  31 

20.  45 

10.  29 

9 14. 47 

.45 

25.  21 

9.50 

9 12. 45 

.30 

22. 25 

8  57 

9  10. 80 

.26 

19.63 

9.  53 

®  12.  04 

.18 

21.75 

9.  55 

9 12.  96 

.19 

22.70 

10.33 

«  14. 00 

.IS 

24.  48 

11.  11 

s  14. 19 

.17 

25. 47 

10.73 

9  12  67 

.19 

23.  59 

11.  23 

8  12.  95 

.21 

24. 39 

11.78 

«  13.  40 

.25 

25. 43 

11. 09 

8 13.  30 

.25 

24.  64 

10.64 

8  12. 39 

.33 

23  36 

9.  07 

89.  84 

.44 

19.  35 

8.28 

«8.  39 

.64 

17.31 

8  34 

8  7.45 

1. 30 

17.  09 

10.  39 

8  9, 40 

1.28 

21  07 

12.  58 

8 11.40 

.99 

24.  97 

14.  52 

9  13.  38 

.95 

28.  85 

13  83 

9  12.  36 

.83 

27.  02 

15.  08 

■  13. 00 

.87 

28  95 

17.00 

9  14.50 

».  83 

32.33 

20  27 

9 17.28 

.77 

38. 32 

23.04 

9  18.  86 

9  1.89 

43.  79 

9  29. 16 

9  22. 90 

9  8.44 

60.50 

Money 
in  circu¬ 
lation 


5.24 
5.  38 

5.  61 
4. 69 
4.82 
5.04 
5.05 
5. 10 
5. 10 

6.  00 
4.  97 
4. 86 
4.  89 
5.61 
5. 41 
5. 52 
5.58 
5. 90 
6.54 
6.  55 
6  86 
7.60 
8.73 

11. 16 
15. 41 


'Total  circulating 

medium 

Change 

Dec.  31 

during 

„  year 

25.69 

30.  59 

+4  90 

27.86 

-2. 73 

24.  32 

-3.56 

26.57 

+2-26 

27.  74 

+1.17 

29.53 

+1.79 

30.  57 

+1.04 

28.  69 

-1.88 

29.  39 

+.70 

30. 40 

+  1.01 

29.50 

-.90 

28  25 

-1.25 

24.  96 

-3.  29 

22.  72 

-2.  24 

22.61 

-.  11 

26.65 

+4.04 

30.  87 

+4.  22 

35.39 

+4.62 

33.  57 

-1.82 

35.81 

+2.24 

39.93 

+4.12 

47.  05 

+7.12 

54.  95 

+7.  90 

75.91 

+20.96 

Realized 
national 
book  in¬ 
come  8 


62.94 
68. 43 
56.69 
57. 17 
65  66 
67.  00 
70.05 
73.52 
73. 97 
75.  90 
79.60 
72.  40 
60.20 
46.  71 
44.71 
51.  56 
56.  49 
if  65.  28 
io  69. 03 
io  62.  76 
io  68.  50 
10  75.  00 
JO  90.  00 
io  115.  00 


New 

spend¬ 

ing 

power7 


67.84 

65.70 
53.13 
59.  42 
66/83 

68.79 
71.09 
71.64 
74. 67 

76.91 

78. 60 
71.15 

56.91 
42.47 
44.  60 

55. 60 

60.71 

69.80 
67. 21 
65. 00 
72.62 
82. 12 
97.90 

135.96 


and  1942,  p.  296.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  are  excluded.  ‘  ,  pp. jai,  1940,  p.  261, 

a  Data  estimated  or  taken  from  the  various  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  , ,,  ,, 

rency.  Ali  unspecified  deposits  have  been  taken  to  be  demand1  deposits  Tn  ot  tbe  CuJ" 

this  item  was  large  enough  to  be  of  importance  In later  yea?s iSgligmie  to  s”  e  d  “  ' 

Tor  most  years,  figures  are  available  ior  June  30  only.  The  estimates  hereVifternd  he-ee  r,  ,,  .  . 

by  averaging  the  mid-year  figures  for  the  various  pairs  of  years  1  “  entered  have  been  obtained 

the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  and 

Incorne+n'the  Unfted'^taW?  179+I938d^°rt  °f  the  ^'atlona*  industrial  Conference  Board  entitled  “National 
7  Equals  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding  items. 

9  Estimated  by  calculating  the  ratio  of  demand  deposits  in  all  other  banks  on  Tnn* 
national  banks  on  June  30,  interpolating  for  the  Dec  31  ratio  and  then  f*?1? ltem  for 

the  Dec.  31  deposits  of  national  banks  ’  applymg  the  interpolated  ratio  to 

•Data  taken  from  the  various  annual  reports  ot  the  United  States  Comptroller  of  the  iw. 

Revised  or  preliminary  figures  secured  by  telephone  from  the  National  Indnst?ial  ConferS^Board. 
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In  recent  years,  many  writers  on  economics  have  told  the  public  that  people 
have  been  hoarding  large  fractions  of  their  respective  incomes.  Figures  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  prove,  however,  that  this 
notion  that  there  has  been  hoarding  is  purely  an  illusion,  conjured  up  by  the 
great  expansion  in  demand  deposit  volume  brought  about  by  borrowing  from  the 
banks  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  reality,  those  who  have  had  spend¬ 
ing  power  have  spent  it  rather  promptly ;  so  that,  in  any  particular  year,  spend¬ 
ing  power  and  spending  have  really  been  almost  synonymous.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  set  forth  in  table  II. 


Table  II. — Total  spending  by  individuals  compared  for  the  prewar  years  with 
the  total  after-tax  income  of  individuals 


Billions  of  dollars  spent  for — 

After-tax 
realized 
book  in¬ 
come  of  all 
individ¬ 
uals  (bil¬ 
lions)3 

Year 

Consump¬ 
tion 
goods  1 

4  impor¬ 
tant  re¬ 
corded 
,  items  of 
saving  and 
invest¬ 
ment  2 

Total 

Ratio  of 
spending 
to  in¬ 
come 

P^| 

.  $78.  43 

$0  95 

$79. 38 

$80.0 

0. 99 

71.08 

1.01 

72.09 

71.2 

1.01 

61.42 

-1.85 

59.  57 

61.3 

.97 

49.  67 

-4  04 

45.  63 

46.6 

.98 

46.  55 

-1.37 

45.18 

45.6 

.99 

51.99 

1.34 

53. 33 

52.3 

1.02 

1935  _ _ _ 

56.  45 

2.  22 

58.  67 

57.8 

1.01 

1936  _ 

62.27 

2.  78 

65.  05 

67.4 

.97 

1937  _ _ _ _ 

66.  22 

2.  41 

68.  63 

69.2 

.99 

1938  -  .  _ 

63. 30 

2.  08 

65.  38 

63  3 

1.03 

1939  _ _ 

66.  47 

2.  87 

69.  34 

68.3 

1.01 

1940  _  _ _ 

70.81 

3  3-4 

74.15 

73.7 

1.01 

1  United  States  Survey  of  Current  Business,  June  1941,  p.  13. 

’Includes  net  increases  in  claims  against  insurance  companies,  savings  bank  deposits,  building  and  loan 
assets,  and  holdings  of  United  States  savings  bonds.  The  net  increases  in  claims  of  policy  holders  against 
insurance  companies  have  been  calculated  by  subtracting  “unpaid  premiums”  and  “premium  notes  and 
loans”  from  the  sum  of  "reserves”  plus  “unpaid  dividends.”  Savings  bank  deposits  data  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  averaging  the  figures  for  the  various  pairs  of  fiscal  years.  The  figures  on  United  States  savings 
bonds  represent  excesses  of  issues  over  redemptions.  The  data  have  been  extracted  from  various  issues  of 
the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  . 

3  Net  taxes  paid  by  individuals  have  been  subtracted  from  the  total  income  receipts  of  individuals,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1942,  p.  358.  The  tax  payments  substracted  are 
those  estimated  by  Richard  M.  Bissell,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  published  in  his  article 
in  Fortune  entitled  “The  Anatomy  of  Public  Spending.” 


Data  furnished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  when  analyzed 
statistically,  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  tended  to  pay  out 
each  year  since  1919,  roughly  $20,000,000,000  for  nonvariable  expenses.  Ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  their  remaining  new  spending  power  has  gone  to  pay  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  manufacturing  industry.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
if,  in  any  year,  we  subtract  from  the  net  new  spending  power  $20,000,000,000, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  2,  we  come  surprisingly  close  to  obtaining  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  under  the  title  “Value  Added 
by  Manufacture.”  The  striking  similarity  between  the  two  quantities  is  shown 
by  comparing  columns  C  and  D  in  table  III. 

Anyone  who  stops  to  think  about  the  matter  knows  that  employers  cannot  afford 
to  hire  workers  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  latter  employment.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  hires  help  only  when  he  has  orders  on  hand  or  in  sight.  These  orders 
depend  upon  the  net  new  spending  power  of  the  public.  When  this  spending 
power  declines,  orders  fall  off  and  he  does  not  need  so  many  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  spending  power  increases,  orders  for  goods  increase,  and  he 
needs  more  employees. 

One  of  the  remarkable  facts  revealed  by  study  of  the  data  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  is  that,  year  after  year,  whether  times 
are  good  or  times  are  bad,  whether  the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats  are  in  power, 
whether  employees  are  organized  or  unorganized,  labor  tends  to  get  an  almost 
constant  percentage  both  of  the  gross  value  of  output  of  all  our  factories,  and 
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Table  III. — Dependence  of  the  total  value  added  by  manufacture  upon  the  net 
total  of  new  spending  power  accruing  during  the  year  in  the  United  States 


Census  year 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Net  new  spending 
power  (billions) 

Value  added  by  manu¬ 
facture  (billions) 

Error  of 
estimate 
(percent) 

Actual  i 

. 

Minus  20 
billions 2 

Estimated 

B 

2 

Actual 8 

1919  _ _ _ 

$67. 84 
53. 13 
66.  83 
71.09 
74.67 
78.60 
56. 91 
44.  60 
60.  71 
67.21 
72. 62 

$47. 84 
33. 13 
46. 83 
51.09 
54.  67 

58.60 
36.  91 

24.60 
40.  71 
47.21 
52. 62 

$23.92 
16.  56 
23.  41 

25.  54 
27.  33 
29.30 
18.  45 
12.  30 
20. 35 
23.  60 

26.  31 

$23. 74 

17.  25 

24.  57 

25.  67 

26.  33 
30.59 

18.  60 
14.  01 
18.  55 
25. 17 
24.68 

+0.8 

-4.0 

-4.7 

-.5 

+3.8 

-4.2 

-.8 

-12.2 

+9.7 

-6.2 

+6.6 

1921 . . . . . . . 

1923  . _ _ 

1925  . . . . 

1927 _ _ _ _ 

1929  . . . . 

1931 _ _ _ 

1933  . . 

1935  . .  „ . . . 

1937  _  . . . . . . 

1939  _ 

4.9 

*  See  the  last  column  of  table  I. 

2  Reasons  for  the  subtraction  and  division  are  discussed  in  the  text. 

3  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1942,  p.  885.  The  figures  for  1935,  1937,  and  1939  are  slightly 
smaller  than  they  should  be  to  be  exactly  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  years;  for  in  the  later  years,  the 
•value  of  contract  work  has  been  subtracted.  Were  the  figures  made  comparable,  the  errors  in  column  E 
would  be  reduced  for  1935  and  1939,  and  increased  for  1937. 


also  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  That  such  is  the  case  is  made  clear 
by  the  graphs  in  chart  1. 

Chart  1 


LABOR'S  SHARE  IN  THE  VALUE 
OUTPUT  OF  MANUFACTURING 

(UNITED  STATES) 


CHART  I 

Year  in  and  year  out, 
labor  receives  a  nearly 
constant  share  of  the 
customer’s  dollar  and  a 
nearly  constant  share  of 
the  product  of  all  our 
factories.  The  balance 
must  go  to  pay  for  ma¬ 
terials,  taxes,  salaries, 
depreciation,  interest, 
insurance,  rent,  power, 
etc. 

Percentage*  computed  from 
data  in  the  Statistical  Ab¬ 
stract  ot  the  United  States 
for  1941,  pa&a  845. 
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Since  the  total  “value  added  by  manufacture”  is  dependent  upon  the  aggregate 
net  new  spending  power  in  the  Nation,  and  since  wage  workers  receive  an  almost 
constant  fraction  of  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  it  appears  inevitable  that 
the  total  “take-home  pay”  of  all  factory  workers  combined  must  depend  upon 
the  volume  of  net  new  spending  power  in  the  Nation.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping 
the  fact  that,  if  the  total  pay  is  known,  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  which 
this  pay  will  provide  is  determined  by  the  average  rate  of  pay  per  hour.  If  the 
rate  of  pay  per  hour  were  low  enough,  the  factories  of  the  Nation  might  employ 
15, 000,000  workers;  if  the  rate  of  pay  were  high  enough,  they  might  be  able  to 
find  jobs  for  only  5.000.000  workers.  How  very  closely  the  volume  of  factory 
employment  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  net  new  spending  power  in  the 
Nation  and  the  average  hourly  wage  in  factories  is  shown  by  table  IV  and  chart  2. 
Reference  to  the  last  column  of  table  IV  shows  that,  in  fact,  when  the  number  of 
hours  of  factory  employment  is  estimated  purely  on  the  basis  of  net  new  spendir  g 
power  and  average  hourly  earnings,  the  results  come  on  the  average  within  6% 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  hours  of  employment  actually  given  by  our  fac¬ 
tories.  The  closeness  of  this  correspondence  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
two  forces  just  mentioned  are  the  prime  determinants  of  the  volume  of  factory 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

Table  IV. — Comparison  of  expected  with  actual  total  volume  of  employment  of 
factory-wage  workers  in  the  United  States 


Year  * 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Net  new 
spending 
power 
in  the 
Nation  > 
(billions) 

A -20 
(billions) 

Expected 
factory 
wage 
total 
(billions) 
(0.1933  B) 

Average 

hourly 

factory 

wage 

earnings2 

(dollars) 

Billions  of  hours 
factory  employ¬ 
ment 

Error  of 
estimate 
(percent) 
E-F 

F 

Expected 

C 

D 

Actual ! 

$65.  70 

$45.  70 

$8. 84 

■Ml 

14.69 

19. 15 

-23.8 

1921 _ _ _ 

S3. 13 

33. 13 

6  41 

.524 

12.  23 

13.  88 

-11.9 

1922 . . . . . 

59.42 

39.42 

7.63 

'  .494 

15.45 

16.56 

-6.7 

1923 _ _ _ _ 

66. 83 

46  83 

9.  07 

.541 

16.  76 

18.  94 

-11.5 

1924 _ _ _ _ 

68.79 

48.  79 

9.  44 

.562 

16.77 

+0,2 

1925. . . . 

9.  88 

.561 

17.  61 

17.  84 

-1.3 

1926. _ _ _ _ 

71.64 

51.64 

.568 

17.  61 

18. 14 

-2. 9 

1927. . . 

74. 67 

54.  67 

.576 

18.37 

17.  60 

+4.4 

76.91 

56.91 

11.00 

.579 

HHEXiil 

17.  71 

+7.3 

1929 . . . . 

78. 60 

58.  60 

11.34 

.590 

19.  22 

19. 00 

+1.  1 

1930- . . 

71.15 

51. 15 

9.  89 

.589 

16.  79 

15.  05 

+11.6 

1931. . . 

56.91 

36.  91 

7. 14 

.564 

12.  66 

11.70 

+8. 2 

1932 . . . . 

42. 47 

22. 47 

4.  35 

.498 

8.  73 

8.  56 

+2  0 

1933 . . . ; . . 

44.  60 

24  60 

4.  76 

.491 

8.  70 

9. 90 

-2.0 

1934. . . . 

55.  60 

35.  60 

6. 88 

.580 

11.86 

11.03 

+7.5 

1935 . 

60.71 

7. 88 

.599 

13.16 

12.59 

+4.5 

1936 . . 

69.  80 

49.  80 

9.  64 

.•619 

15.  58 

14.  50 

+7.4 

1937. . i . 

67.21 

47.  21 

9.12 

.695 

13. 11 

15.  59 

-15.9 

1938 . . 

ifKma, 

8.  70 

.716 

12.15 

11.41 

+6.5 

1939.. . . 

72.62 

52.  62 

ifVrilvEa 

.720 

14. 14 

13.  94 

+1.4 

1940 . . 

82.12 

62. 12 

12.01 

.739 

16.25 

15.38 

+5.7 

1941 . . . . . 

97.  90 

15. 06 

.814 

18.  50 

19.  51 

-5.2 

1942 . . 

135. 96 

115. 96 

22.  42 

.924 

24.  26 

24.  32 

-0.2 

. L„ 

6.  5 

1 

•  Sum  of  realized  national  income  (as  estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  and 
changes  in  the  combined  volume  of  demand  deposits  and  money,  as  shown  in  Federal  reports. 

1  Computed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  quoted  in  the  United  States  Survey  of 
Current  Business. 

s  Calculated  from  U.  S.  Census  data  on  employment  in  manufacturing  and  from  the  figures  on  the  number 
of  hours  worked  weekly  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 


We  see,  therefore,  that  whether  employment  increases  or  decreases  is  purely  a 
, ,  „  ,  „  ,  ......  Net  new  spending  power  .  .  „ 

matter  of  whether  the  key  ratio;  that  is, - — — — ; — 2-£— : — -  rises  or  falls. 

’  Average  hourly  earnings 

That  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  figures  in  table  V.  Clearly,  whenever  the 
key  ratio  rises,  people  go  to  work.  When  it  falls,  they  lose  their  jobs. 
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Table  VI  points  out  in  simplified  form,  ‘^  ^^^ymlnMncrease^  whem'of 
power  rises  faster  than  average  hourly  ^raings,  emp  o; yme  hourly  earn- 

the  other  hand,  net  new  spending  power  declines  more i  tna n  ^  s 
ings,  unemployment  appears.  Chart  3  presents  this  fact  g  p 


Chart  2 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTUAL  WITH  EXPECTED 
VOLUME  OF  EMPLOYMENT  iN  ALL  FACTORIES 
IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 


CALENOAR  YEARS 
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Table  V. — Cyclical  changes  in  the  ratio  of  national  net  new  spending  power , 
to  average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing,  compared  with  changes  in  the 
colume  of  factory  employment 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Year 

Net  new 
spending 
power  1 
(billions)  | 

Average 
hourly 
factory 
earnings  2 

Ratio . 

A 

N 

Factory 
employ¬ 
ment  3 
(billions 
of  hours) 

Percentage  changes  in— 

Key  ratio 
(see  column 
C) 

Factory 
employ¬ 
ment  (see 
column  D) 

1920  . . 

$65.  70 

$0. 606 

108.4 

19. 15 

1921 _ 

53. 13 

.524 

101.4 

13. 88 

-6  1 

—28 

1923 . . . . 

66.  83 

.  541 

123.5 

18.  94 

+22 

+36 

1924 _ 

68.  79  ' 

.562 

122.4 

16.  77 

-1 

-11 

1929 _ 

78.60 

.590 

133.2 

19.00 

+9 

+13 

1932 _ 

42  47 

.498 

85  3 

8  56 

-36 

-55 

1936 _ _ _ 

69.  80 

.619 

112  8 

14.  50 

+32  1 

+69 

1938 _ _ _ 

65.  00 

.716 

90  8 

11.  41 

-20 

-21 

1942 . . _... . . 

135.  96 

.924 

147. 1 

24.  32 

+62 

+113 

1  Sum  of  realized  national  income  (as  estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board)  and  changes 
in  the  combined  volume  of  demand  deposits  and  money  as  shown  by  Federal  reports. 

2  Computed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  qifeted  in  the  United  States  Survey  of 
Current  Business. 

3  Calculated  from  U.  S.  Census  data  on  employment  in  manufacturing,  and  from  the  figures  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  worked  weekly  compiled  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 


Table  VI. — Percentage  cyclical  changes  compared  for  net  netv  spending  power , 
average  hourly  earnings ,  and  the  volume  of  factory  employment 


Period 

Percentage  change  in— 

A  1 

B 

c  I 

D 

Net  new  1 
spending 
power  1 

Average 
hourly 
earnings  2 

A-B 

' 

Factory 
employ¬ 
ment  vol¬ 
ume  3  (bil¬ 
lions  of 
hours) 

1920-21. _ _ _ _ 

-19 

-14 

-5 

-28 

1921-29 _ _ _ _ 

+48 

+13 

+35 

+37 

1929-32 . . . . . . . . 

-46  1 

-16 

-30 

-55 

1932-37. _ _ 

+58 

+40 

+18 

+82 

1937-38 _ _ : _ _ _ _ _ 

-3  1 

+3 

-6 

-27 

1938-42. . . . . . 

+109 

+29 

+80 

+113 

*  Computed  from  data  in  table  I,  last  column  . 
2  Computed  from  data  in  table  IV,  column  D. 
2  Computed  from  data  in  table  IV,  column  F. 
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The  feeling  seems  to  be  widespread  that  it  is  the  duty  of  manufacturers  to  give 
employment  to  all  would-be  workers  released  from  war  jobs,  and  that,  if  they 
fail  so  to  do,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  private  enterprise  has  broken  down. 
However,  table  IV  proves  that  factory  employment  is  merely  a  function  of  net 
new  spending  power  and  wage  rates. 

Let  us  assume  that,  tomorow,  the  Government  stops  inflating  the  currency. 
In  that  case,  net  new  spending  power  will  equal  the  national  income,  and  this  is, 
at  present,  running  around  150  billion  dollars  per  annum.  If  we  subtract  20 
billion  dollars  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  0.1933  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of 
$2513  billion  dollars — a  quantity  which  approximates  the  total  factory  wage  bill 
consistent  with  this  amount  of  spending  power.  If  we  count  40  hours  for  each  of 
52  weeks — or  2,080  hours — as  full  time  for  a  year,  the  available  funds  to  pay 
factory  workers  during  the  coming  months  will  total  about  $12,081,000  per  hour. 
Obviously,  with  pay  (including  rewards  for  overtime,  bonuses,  and  allowances) 
totaling  $1  per  hour,  there  would  be  money  enough  to  hire  12,081,000  wage 
workers.  With  pay  at  the  latest  reported  average ;  namely  $1,033  per  hour, 
there  would  be  jobs  for  11,695,000.  If  the  unions  push  average  pay  up  to  $1.1695 
per  hour,  the  factories  can  employ  only  10,000,000.  To  furnish  factory  jobs  for 
all  the  14,000,000,000  who  were  employed  in  the  autumn  of  1943  would  mean  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  average  earnings  to  $0,863  per  hour. 

As  stated  above,  the  present  national  income  is  sufficient  to  hire  but  11,695,000 
full-time  factory  wage  workers  at  current  earnings  of  $1,033  per  hour.  Yet,  more 
than  13,000,000  have  been  working,  and  have  been  putting  in  overtime.  How  is 
this  fact  to  be  explained?  The  answer  is  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  Nation’s 
spending  power  was  augmented  by  some  21  billion  dollars  obtained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  borrowing  from  banks  or  printing  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  inflation  is  a  ruinous  process,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
find  a  satisfactory  method  of  maintaining  employment  at  high  levels,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  some  device  other  than  borrowing  from  the  banks  or  printing 
paper  money. 

Since  the  volume  of  employment  in  the  Nation  depends  entirely,  upon  the  size 

of  the  fraction — new  spending  powij.  ^  .g  cjeai.  tlifit,  if  Government 
Average  hourly  pay 

insists  on  raising  minimum  wage  rates,  and  thus  increasing  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction,  it  will  inevitably  diminish  the  volume  of  employment  in  the  Nation 
unless  it  offsets  the  effect  by  inflating  the  currency,  and  thereby  enlarging  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction. 

There  can  be  no  escaping  the  fact  that  any  minimum  wage  law  which  has 
any  effect  whatever  drives  out  of  private  industry  all  workers  unable  to  produce 
the  value  of  the  wage  minimum.  A  low  minimum  wage  may  throw  out  of  work 
only  a  small  group  of  the  least  efficient  workers.  A  higher  minimum  wage  will 
force  out  of  industry  the  moderately  inefficient.  As  the  minimum  goes  higher  up 
the  scale,  the  number  made  idle  by  each  10  cents  per  hour  increase  expafids  rapidly. 

Even  if  the  demand  for  a  given  class  of  products  is  so  intense  that  any  increase 
in  wage  rates  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  without  noticeably  lessening  sales 
volume,  the  arbitrary  wage  increase  still  causes  unemployment.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  pay  of  overall  makers  is  forced  up  from  40  to  65  cents  per  hour. 
The  resulting  higher  prices  for  overall  may  cut  sales  but  slightly.  But  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  more  for  overalls  will  necessarily  spend  less  for  something  else, 
for  their  incomes  will  not  be  increased.  Hence,  workers  in  some  other  field  of 
production  will  lose  their  jobs — and  they  will  never  suspect  that  the  increase 
in  minimum  wages  caused  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Minimum 
wage  laws  are  then  particularly  nefarious  devices  for  pauperizing  the  less 
efficient  sections  of  the  working  population  at  the  same  time  that  these  classes 
believe  that  they  are  being  benefited  by  the  legislation. 

At  present,  illogically  enough,  many  of  the  same  people  who  are  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Murray  full  employment  bill  also  demand  that  wage  minimums 
be  raised  to  65  cents  per  hour.  Presumably  this  shows  merely  that  they  are 
unaware  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  to  labor  just  as  to  any  other 
good.  Obviously,  their  efforts,  if  successful,  will  force  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  support  of  a  large  group  of  able-bodied  potential  workers  who  ought  to 
be  employed  in  private  enterprise. 

Since  the  volume  of  employment  in  the  Nation  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
Net  new  spending  power,  .,  .  . 

the  fraction  - : - - , - ,  -  - ,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  denominator  or 

Average  hourly  pay 

the  fraction — average  hourly  pay — is  pushed  up  continuously  by  the  labor  unions, 
it  will  not  be  feasible  to  maintain  full  employment  unless  the  Government  con- 
79103 — 45 - 10 
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tinues  steadily  to  enlarge  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  inflating  the  currency. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  any  sane,  workable  policy  for  preventing  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  must  include  some  provision  for  preventing  labor  monopolies  from 
shoving  up  wage  rates  faster  than  the  productive  power  of  labor  increases. 
Were  the  special  privileges  at  present  granted  to  labor  by  the  statutes  abolished, 
and  free  competition  established  in  the  labor  market,  it  seems  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  any  tendency  for  the  price  of  labor  to  advance  faster  than  the  value 
of  the  labor  product.  Labor  leaders  know  full  well  that,  to  retain  the  favor 
of  their  constituents,  it  is  necessary  to  push  wage  rates  up  rapidly.  As  long 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  give  them  monopolistic  control  of  the  labor  market,  they 
are  likely  to  continue  to  pursue  this  policy,  and  just  that  long  it  will  be  impossible 
to  maintain  full  employment  while,  at  the  same  time,  pursuing  a  sound  policy 
of  Government  finance. 

Formerly,  when  labor  unions  pushed  wage  rates  too  high  and  threw  men  out 
of  work,  the  support  of  those  thus  made  idle  was  thrust  upon  the  unions.  Later 
the  unions,  by  securing  the  enactment  of  unemployment-insurance  laws,  trans¬ 
ferred  this  burden  to  Government.  As  long  as  such  adequate  aid  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  is  available,  they  can  hold  out  for  uneconomic  wage  rates.  In  England, 
this  system  made  from  one  to  two  millions  of  workers  abjects  of  public  charity 
for  almost  the  entire  period  from  World  War  I  to  World  War  II.  In  Germany, 
the  volume  of  idlneness  created  by  unemployment  insurance  was  proportionately 
even  greater,  and  the  resulting  discontent  brought  Hitler  into  power  and  paved 
the  way  for  World  War  II.  Undoubtedly,  unemployment  insurance  insures  un¬ 
employment,  and  if  rewards  for  idleness  are  pushed  high  enough,  nothing  that 
the  President  could  do  under  the  provisions  of  the  Murray  full  employment  bill 
could  be  counted  upon  to  prevent  the  continued  existence  of  a  large  volume  of 
unemployment. 

At  present,  labor  leaders  are  vigorously  demanding  a  general  advance  in  wage 
rates.  In  order  to  justify  this  demand,  they  have  created  the  Action  that  raising 
wage  rates  increased  the  volume  of  spending  power  in  the  Nation.  They  have- 
been  ahle  to  get  wide  acceptance  of  this  fallacious  idea,  presumably  because  most 
people  do  not  distinguish  between  high  wage  rates  and  high  take-home  pay.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  higher  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  work  lessens  the 
employer's  spending  power  by  the  same  amount  that  it  increases  the  employee's 
spending  power.  Moreover,  higher  hourly  or  piece  rates  not  justified  by  increases 
in  productivity,  increase  expenses  per  unit  of  output,  raise  the  selling  prices 
of  products,  diminish  sales  volume,  throw  people  out  of  work,  decrease  the  total 
wage  bill  in  the  Nation,  lower  the  national  income,  and  redu  ee  the  net  volume 
of  spending  power.  Chart  3  shows  how  this  worked  in  the  period  1937  to  1938. 
In  that  period,  wage  rates  were  advanced  while  new  spending  power  fell  off. 
The  result  was  a  marked  drop  in  the  volume  of  employment. 

Another  fallacy  foisted  upon  the  public  by  labor  leaders  is  the  notion  that 
employers  Tnay  take  advantage  of  labor  and  prevent  labor  from  getting  its  fair 
share  of  the  product.  That  employers  really  have  been  unable  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind  Is  made  clear  by  chart  1,  which  shows  that  labor’s  percentage  in 
the  volume  of  output  tends  to  remain  roughly  constant  year  after  year. 

One  possible  action  of  the  Federal  Government  which  would  go  far  toward  intro¬ 


ducing  flexibility  into  the  denominator  of  the  fraction — *  new  spending  power ; 

Average  hourly  pay 

would  be  to  encourage  the  general  adoption  by  employers  of  the  system  of 
paying  labor  a  definite  fraction  of  the  distributable  income  of  the  enterprise 
in  place  of  paying  laborers  fixed  rates  per  hour.  This  general  procedure  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  system  of  wage  payments  so  successfully  adopted  by  the  Nunn- 
Bush  Shoe  Co.  Under  this  system,  wage  rates  are  made  automatically  flexible, 
and,  as  the  experience  of  that  company  has  shown,  the  net  result  is  to  stabilize 
employment. 

The  problem  of  regulating  the  size  of  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  is 
much  simpler  than  is  the  problem  of  regulating  the  denominator.  As  shown 
in  table  I,  the  net  volume  of  new  spending  power  may  be  varied  bv  increas¬ 
ing  or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  that  is,  the  nuantitv 
dePfits  in  banks,  and  money.  Reference  to  table  I  shows  that 
the  1929-33  collapse  was  brought  about  primarily  by  the  fact  that  demand 
deposits  dropped  from  25.43  billion  dollars  in  1928  to  19.09  billion lol™n 
1933,  a  decline  of  more  than  8  billion  dollars.  The  Federal  Government  could 
easily  have  prevented  this  unfortunate  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  circulating 
°i)b"  market  operations.  For  example,  in  1930,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  shrinkage  in  circulating  medium  was  going  on  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
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mately  $100,000,000  per  month.  What  the  Government  ought  to  have  done  was 
to  have  purchased  in  the  open  market  each  month,  $100,000,000  worth  of  its 
outstanding  bonds  or  notes,  giving  in  payment  therefor  newly  printed  paper 
money.  Those  receiving  this  paper  money,  iinding  that  it  would  bring  them 
no  income,  would  have  automatically  spent  it  for  private  securities  or  for  other 
things,  and  this  would  have  increased  the  demand  for  goods  and  prevented  the 
recession  from  continuing.  Had  such  action  been  taken  in  the  latter  part  of 
1929  and  the  early  part  of  1930,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  intensified  decline 
during  1931  and  1932  would  never  have  occurred,  and  that  business  would  have 
moved  along  on  a  fairly  even  keel,  unemployment  never  becoming  a  serious 
problem.  This  method  of  remedying  the  unemployment  situation  was  experi¬ 
mented  with  at  the  end  of  1931  and  the  beginning  of  1932,  and  produced  very 
satisfactory  results,  but  it  was  discontinued  too  early  to  bring  about  complete 
recovery. 

It  will  be  observed  that  exchanging  paper  money  for  Government  bonds  does 
not  affect  the  size  of  the  public  debt  in  any  way.  Both  the  bonds  and  the 
paper  money  are  equally  obligations  of  the  Gqvernment ;  one  is  uon-interest- 
bearing,  and  the  other  is  interest-bearing. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why  it  would  not  work  just  as  well  10 
issue  the  paper  money  and  use  it  to  hire  people  or  pay  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Government.  The  answer  is  that  this  method  gives  to  the  Government 
no  assets  which  it  can  conveniently  sell  when  boom  conditions  appear ;  and 
after  depression  has  continued  for  awhile,  a  boom  is  very  likely  to  develop. 
Moreover,  the  boom  tends  to  lead  to  another  depression.  Therefore,  any  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  regulating  the  volume  of  net  new  spending  power  must  provide 
just  as  much  for  restraining  the  boom  as  for  preventing  the  depression.  If 
the  Government  issues  paper  money  to  buy  bonds,  and  if  later  a  boom  begins 
to  develop,  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Government  to  sell  bonds,  take  in 
the  paper  money,  and  retire  it.  If  the  paper  money  were  respent,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  no  tendency  to  retard  the  boom. 

It  has  sometime  been  suggested  that  booms  and  depressions  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  tax  policies.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  if  money  is  taken 
•away  from  taxpayers  and  spent  by  the  Government,  the  net  volume  of  new 
spending  power— in  other  words,  the  numerator  of  the  key  fraction — is  not 
affected  at  all.  Even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  sta¬ 
bilizer  is  a  politically  nonfeasible  device.  Changing  tax  rates  requires  legisla¬ 
tive  action,  and  legislative  action  cannot  be  timed  with  sufficient  nicety  to  control 
the  business  cycle. 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  raised  is  how  any  Government  official 
could  possibly  know  when  to  buy  bonds  and  when  to  sell  bonds,  and  how  much  to 
buy  or  sell  in  any  given  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  determine  his  actions 
by  following  an  extremely  simple  gage,  an  index  of  the  general  price  level  of  com¬ 
modities  sold  at  retail  and  at  wholesale.  A  satisfactory  guide  for  this  purpose  can 
be  readily  compiled  from  the  material  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  If  a  period  like  early  1945,  when  the  volume  of  employment 
was  satisfactory,  were  taken  as  a  base,  and  if  the  index  for  such  a  period  were 
called  ICO  percent,  all  that  the  administrative  official  would  need  to  do  would  be 
to  sell  bonds  and  take  in  money  when  the  index  rose  above  100  percent,  and  buy 
bonds  and  put  out  money  when  the  index  fell  below  100  percent.  A  brief  period 
of  experimentation  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  bonds  necessary 
to  move  the  index  one  point,  and  would  furnish  him  a  rough  gage  for  operations. 
If  he  made  an  error  in  1  week,  no  serious  difficulty  would  follow,  for  he  could 
easily  proceed  to  correct  the  error  in  the  next  week.  The  skill  needed  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  a  program  would  not  be  much  greater  than  that  exercised  by  the  janitor 
who  keeps  the  temperature  in  an  apartment  house  at  approximately  75°  regardless 
of  weather  conditions. 

From  the  facts  and  analyses  thus  far  presented,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  clear 
that  the  authors  of  the  Murray  full-employment  bill  are  entirely  correct  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Government  does  have  a  function  to  perform  in  stabilizing  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  function  cannot  be  performed  by  private  employers  or  other 
private  citizens.  They  are  also  justified  in  their  assumption  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  guarantee  to  labor  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  without  encroaching 
upon  the  freedom  of  enterprise  and  with  out  diminishing  the  liberty  of  individual 
Americans. 

However,  analysis  also  makes  it  clear  that  employment  stabilization  is  not  likely 
to  be  facilitated  by  Government  action  unless  the  officials  responsible  for  such 
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action  understand  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  have  the  power  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary. 

The  idea  advanced  by  labor  leaders  and  others  that  the  great  improvements  in 
production  occurring  during  the  recent  World  War  tend  to  generate  unemployment 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  larger  the  volume  of  production,  the  greater  is 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold,  and  therefore  the  larger  becomes  the  national  income 
and  the  net  volume  of  new  spending  power.  But  the  more  spending  power  there 
is,  the  stronger  is  the  demand  for  labor.  It  follows  that  doubling  or  quadrupling 
the  productiveness  of  labor  has  not  the  faintest  tendency  to  throw  laborers  out  of 
work.  What  it  does  do  is  to  increase  their  pay.  Since,  as  shown  in  chart  1,  labor 
tends  automatically  to  get  a  fixed  share  in  the  value  product,  it  follows  that} 
doubling  the  average  productiveness  per  man-hour  automatically  doubles  the 
average  hourly  pay  of  workers  per  man-hour.  Experience  shows  that  this  happens 
whether  labor  is  unionized  or  not.  On  the  contrary,  restrictions  on  output  tend 
to  throw  people  out  of  work,  lower  the  total  take-home  pay,  and  reduce  the  welfare 
of  the  working  class. 

The  notion  that  labor  organizations  or  Government  ought  to  offset  increases  in 
physical  producivity  by  shortening  the  hours  in  the  working  week  is  an  erroneous 
conclusion  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  economic  principles  involved. 
Reducing  the  length  of  working  time  per  week  automatically  reduces  production, 
net  new  spending  power,  the  total  wage  bill,  and  the  welfare  of  the  working 
class.  True,  it  may  result  in  sharing  the  evils  of  depression ;  but  it  makes  for 
depression,  not  for  prosperity. 

Those  favoring  this  policy  again  confuse  cause  and  effect.  As  labor  becomes 
more  productive,  real  pay  per  hour  automatically  tends  to  increase.  This  means 
that  the  utility  to  the  worker  of  the  dollar  of  pay  diminishes,  and  he  begins  to 
consider  more  favorably  the  idea  of  substituting  leisure  for  pay.  In  a  country 
where  real  hourly  wages  are  high,  workers  normally  prefer  to  work  fewer  hours, 
and  have  more  time  for  recreation.  In  the  United  States,  working  hours  per 
week  have  declined  greatly  because  labor  has  become  more  productive,  and 
hence  has  wanted  more  leisure.  If  productivity  per  hour  were  to  fall  to  the  level 
existing  in  1800,  the  people  of  today  would,  of  their  own  accord,  insist  on  working 
a  70  or  80  hour  week  just  as  did  their  great-grandfathers  145  years  ago.  Again 
we  see  that  if  labor  legislation  or  regulation  is  really  to  benefit  the  working  class, 
it  must  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  full  employment  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  in  a 
form  which  will  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  think  of  it  as  an  instrument  for 
increasing  the  Government  debt,  furthering  inflation,  destroying  thrift,  and 
fastening  upon  the  Nation  a  system  of  regimentation  and  totalitarianism.  By 
amending  the  bill  along  the  lines  suggested  above,  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  for 
the  bill  the  support  of  all  those  classes  of  citizens  interested  in  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  class,  that  class  making  up  the  largest  single  group  of  our 
population,  and  hence  entitled  to  primary  consideration. 
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THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Honorable  Carter  Manasco 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Scott,  who  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  who 
has  some  observations  he  would  like  to  make  with  reference  to  this  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  SCOTT 

Mr.  Scott.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  the  bill  I  suggest  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  your  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Scott.  This  is  a  proposal  to  accomplish  full  employment. 

I  present  the  following  bill,  which  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  bring-, 
ing  about  full  employment  in  the  United  States. 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  employment  of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States,  who  is  able 

to  do  productive  labor,  by  a  permanent  public-works  program,  and  to  further  provide 

the  necessary  revenue  to  pay  for  all  labor  and  materials  required  in  this  public-works 

program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
■of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  permanent  public  works  program  be 
established  to  employ  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  able  to  do  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  and  who  should  apply  for  such  work. 

That  a  sliding  scale  sales  tax  or  a  sliding  scale  tax  on  total  income  of  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  be  established  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  necessary  materials  and  paying  the  labor  employed  in  carrying  out  this  public- 
works  program. 

Be  it  further  enacted  that  : 

1.  The  rate  of  the  above-mentioned  sales  tax  or  total  income  tax  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  public- 
works  program  by  the  total  value  of  all  sales  or  by  the  value  of  the  total  income 
of  all  persons  in  the  country. 

2.  The  tax  rate  shall  be  computed  annually  and  any  unused  excess  of  funds 
shall  be  applied  on  the  cost  of  the  public  works  program  during  the  following 
year.  In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  the  money  to  finance  this  program  shall  be 
borrowed  on  a  short-term  loan  basis  and  this  amount  shall  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  public-works  program  for  the  next  year. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  exemptions  from  the  above-mentioned  sales  tax  or  income 
tax. 

4.  The  money  obtained  from  this  sales  tax  or  total  income  tax  shall  be  divided 
among  the  various  States  in  direct  proportion  to  their  population  by  the  latest 
census. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  public  works  program  in  each  State  shall  be  determined 
by  the  local  authorities  in  that  State. 
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6.  Each  State  shall  submit  annually  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed' 
in  that  State  and  a  list  of  proposed  public-works  projects. 

7.  In  no  case  shall  any  State  have  a  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for 
materials  used  on  this  public-works  program  in  excess  of  their  labor  pay  roll. 

8.  In  no  case  shall  the  pay  of  anyone  employed  under  this  public-works  program 
be  more  than  80  percent  of  that  which  could  be  obtained  for  similar  work  in 
private  industry. 

9.  Just  regulations,  such  as  suspensions  or  other  penalties,  shall  be  set  up  to> 
provide  for  the  proper  efficiency  of  all  labor  employed  under  this  public-works 
program. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  future  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  By  its  enactment  all  periods  of  un¬ 
employment  and  depression  will  be  prevented  in  the  future,  and  every 
person,  able  and  willing  to  work,  will  be  provided  with  a  job  in  either 
private  industry  or  on  public  works. 

Operation:  This  public- works  program  will  operate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  Assuming  the  total  unemployment  during  1946  in  the 
United  States  to  be  2,000,000  persons  and  again  assuming  that  each 
person  would  be  paid  $500  a  year,  this  would  amount  to  a  labor 
charge  for  this  public-works  program  of  $1,000,000,000.  Allowing  an 
equal  amount,  or  another  $1,000,000,000,  for  materials,  this  would 
make  the  total  cost  of  the  public-works  program  for  1946  amount  to 
$2,000,000,000.  This  cost  would  be  balanced  by  a  2.86  percent  tax  on 
retail  sales  of  an  estimated  $70,000,000,000.  If  this  sales  tax  should 
seem  excessive  it  could  be  levied  in  part  on  retail  sales  and  in  part 
on  wholesale  sales.  Or  if  it  is  preferred  to  levy  this  tax  on  the  basis 
of  total  income,  the  $2,000,000,000  could  be  collected  by  a  1.35  percent 
tax  on  an  estimated  United  States  income  of  $150,000,000,000. 

With  this  program  in  operation,  one-half  of  the  total  cost  will  be 
spent  for  materials,  which  will  be  a  stimulant  to  private  industry  and 
will  cause  private  industry  to  hire  additional  labor  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  materials.  Also,  the  pay  roll  of  the  workers  employed 
under  this  public-works  program  will  quickly  pass  on  to  various  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  and  this  will  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  and  will  cause  better  business  conditions.  Also,  since  all 
workers  on  this  public-works  program  will  only  be  paid  80  percent 
of  the  comparable  wages  in  private  industry,  the  tendency  will  be  for 
them  to  seek  jobs  in  private  employment.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  gradually  force  all  workers  into  private  industry  and 
as  this  is  slowly  accomplished  by  this  method,  the  sliding-scale  tax 
.  will  become  lower  each  year  and  eventually  will  be  eliminated. 

Sales  tax  or  income  tax:  Objections  will  undoubtedly  be  raised 
against  a  retail  or  wholesale  sales  tax  because  of  its  bearing  most 
heavily  on  the  poorer  people.  In  answer  to  this  is  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  revenue  from  this  tax  will  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  very  poorest  class — those  without  jobs — and  the  remainder  of  the 
tax  will  go  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  which  will  improve  general 
business  conditions  so  that  better  jobs  will  be  available  to  all  workers. 

In  a  very  short  time  now,  several  million  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  be  looking  for  j  bs  and  if  a  sales  tax  would  provide  them 
with  means  of  employment,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
oppose  this. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  have  any  comments  to  make  on  this 
proposed  bill  before  us  ? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  evei;y  person  in  the  United  States  that  is  willing 
to  work  should  have  a  job.  When  you  have  a  depression  sometimes 
people  who  are  willing  to  work  are  unable  to  find  jobs.  The  logical 
thing  to  do  is  to  let  these  people  work  on  public  projects,  like  roads, 
public  buildings,  parks,  or  any  other  form  of  public  work.  All  right. 
You  do  this,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  it  in  some  way  or  another.  The 
best  way  to  pay  for  a  thing  is  to  pay  for  it  right  now,  and  this  is  going 
to  cost  several  billion  dollars — nobody  knows  exactly  what  the  un¬ 
employment  figures  will  be — and  the  only  way  to  get  that  money  is  to 
have  a  sales  tax  or  a  total  income  tax,  or  a  wholesale  trade  tax,  a  tax 
on  wholesale  trade,  and  have  the  taxes  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  public  works,  for  the  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  public  works,  divided  by  your  total  retail  sales  or  your  total 
income,  will  give  you  your  percentage,  and  you  use  that  percentage 
to  figure  out  what  your  tax  will  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  believe  we  should  pay  for  all 
our  public  works  out  of  current  revenue? 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  finance  it  by  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Scott.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  sound  thinking  along  that  line,  I 
am  sure.  I  think  Mr.  Rich  will  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Scott.  The  statement  I  have  already  put  in  the  record  stresses 
all  the  points.  There  are  certain  technical  points  which  you  have 
to  take  care  of  in  a  program  like  this.  These  people  on  a  public- 
works  program  should  not  be  paid  quite  the  same  salary  as  a  man 
in  private  industry  would  be  paid.  Just  as  a  guess,  I  would  say  that 
he  should  be  paid  80  percent  of  what  a  person  in  private  industry 
would  be  paid.  That  is  in  order  to  insure  that  if  he  is  trying  to  get 
high  wages  it  will  force  him  into  private  industry. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  don’t  want  to  encourage  him 
to  enter  into  public  works  ? 

Mr.  Scott.  You  want  to  get  the  public  works  done  with  and  get 
most  of  the  labor  into  private  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  suggestion.  Do  you  have 
any  further  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make  for  the  record  % 

Mr.  Scott.  A  sales  tax  is  going  to  be  very  unpopular,  I  concede. 
A  sales  tax  puts  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  poorest  people,  but  as 
long  as  you  are  taking  this  money  from  the  sales  tax  and  you  are 
putting  it  right  into  the  pockets  of  the  very  poorest  people  we  have, 
you  answer  that  argument.  It  hurts  the  poorest  people  the  worst, 
but  you  are  taking  this  money  and  putting  it  in  the  pockets  of  the 
poorest  people. 

If  you  can’t  pass  a  sales  tax,  if  it  would  be  piolitically  unwise,  you 
can  have  a  total  income  tax  and  use  the  same  percent.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  of  money  required  for  public  works  you  are  going  to 
require — and  you  generally  require  about  as  much  money  for  ma¬ 
terial  on  public  works  as  you  do  for  labor — that  amount  of  money 
divided  by  your  total  income  or  your  total  sales  will  give  you  the  tax. 
You  will  balance  it  off  every  year.  You  will  force  these  materials 
and  labor  to  go  back  into  private  industry  and  absorb  more  people 
from  your  public-works  program,  and  it  will  gradually  diminish. 

The  Chairman.  That  sounds  logical. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Have  you  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  very  valuable  suggestions. 
I  don’t  have  any  questions ;  do  you,  Mr.  Rich  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  haven’t  been  thinking  of  any ;  no.  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  is  interested  in  our 
form  of  Government  that  doesn’t  want  every  man  to  have  a  job? 
Mr.  Scott.  No,  sir ;  I  don’t  know  of  anybody,  personally. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  it  is  unanimous  among  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try — I  am  speaking  now  of  those  who  believe  in  the  American  form 
of  government  and  in  our  Constitution — that  they  want  a  job  for 
everybody  who  wants  work. 

Mr.  Scott.  Yes,  sir,  I  agree  with  you;  everybody  should  have  a 
job  who  wants  to  work. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  we  have  got  a  million  and  a  half  people  in  this 
country  that  are  prohibited  from  working  right  now,  and  the  jobs 
are  just  going  begging.  What  would  you  do  under  those  conditions? 
Mr.  Scott.  Who  are  these  million  and  a  half  people  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  a  million  and  a  half  jobs,  I  say,  waiting  for 
people  to  take  them,  and  we  have  got  a  lot  of  people,  a  million  and  a 
halt,  according  to  the  morning  papers,  that  are  not  working  What 
would  you  do  under  conditions  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Scott1.  Put  them  on  public  works. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  got  the  jobs  now  in  private  industry.  We  don’t 
need  to  do  that.  We  have  1,850,000,  according  to  the  morning  papers, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  work. 

Mi.  Scott.  1  he  reason  for  that  is  just  a  local  current  disturbance. 
People  have  been  on  war  work  and  they  still  have  a  fair  lot  of  savings 
and  they  have  not  been  transferred  to  private  places  yet.  Thev  haven’t 
found  their  way  to  those  jobs  yet.  * 

Mr.  Rich.  The  jobs  are  there  for  them  to  come  to  work  at,  but  they 
that'kind^  ^  ^  What  would  y°u  do  under  conditions  of 

take  them°TT'  1  WOuld  let  them  §°  himgry  until  they  are  willing  to 
Mr.  Rich.  That’s  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  answer.  Thank  you  very 


Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  sir. 

DrTWiWd Trt  Tke/ex*  wit!\ef  ^is  morning  was  to  have  been 
Dr.  Willaid  E.  Givens,  director  of  the  National  Education  Association. 


STATEMENT  OF  It.  B.  MARSTON,  DIRECTOR,  LEGISLATIVE-FEDERAL 
RELATIONS  DIVISION,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

thhmonSTebm  o,,fhfiiman’  Di'  Gi™"s  was  not  able  to  appear 
tins  morning,  being  out  of  town,  and  arriving  sometime  this  morning, 

and  he  asked  me  to  appear  in  his  place. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  * 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  right;  director  i  , 

division  of  the  National  Education  Association  'Tedeial  relatlons 

I  have  three  points  that  I  want  to  touch  on  briefly  •  iL„  + 

mg  to  the  adverse  effects  of  unemployment  S;  !  u°ne  relaJ‘ 

education  itself  is  a  considerable  LZ  in  m,taSg'°and  1*^8 
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production  and  employment ;  and,  third,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  upon 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  education  to  expand  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Marston.  The  teachers  of  America  welcome  the  recent  interest 
shown  by  Congress  in  attempts  to  safeguard  the  economic  security  of 
the  individual  citizen.  We  know  from  first-hand  experience  that  the 
typical  child  develops  through  the  years  of  his  schooling  a  strong  belief 
in  America  as  a  land  of  opportunity.  He  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  can  obtain  and  make  progress  in  a  job.  He  wants  to  join 
with  others  in  building  happiness  and  economic  security  for  all  under 
a  democratic  free-enterprise  system. 

If,  however,  youth  upon  entering  the  world  of  business  is  confronted 
by  chaos  and  unemployment  his  hopes  and  ideals  are  shattered.  He 
develops  attitudes  of  resentment  and  irresponsibility.  We  teachers 
see  these  things  almost  daily,  but  in  periods  of  unemployment,  such  as 
we  had  in  the  1930’s,  the  moral  and  physical  damage  to  our  citizens  is 
widespread  and  acute. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  no  specific  legislation  to 
propose.  The  association  joins  with  others  in  approving  the  general 
principles  and  purposes  embodied  in  H.  R.  2202.  It  applauds  the  view 
so  widely  held  in  Congress  that  all  of  us  through  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  have  an  inescapable  obligation  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
those  who  want  to  work.  To  be  politically  and  morally  strong  America 
must  also  be  economically  secure. 

Unemployment  adversely  affects  schools:  During  the  depression 
of  the  1930’s  teachers  faced  many  terrible  experiences.  They  saw  fear 
creep  into  the  eyes  of  their  pupils ;  they  were  helpless  witnesses  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  malnutrition  and  diseases;  they  could  not  prevent 
the  truancy  and  drop-out  of  many  children  who,  for  lack  of  clothing 
and  other  necessities,  no  longer  attended  school.  Teachers  saw  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  family  life.  These  conditions  ultimately  lowered  the 
quality  of  instruction.  Hungry  children  do  not  study. 

But  depression  conditions  also  adversely  affected  teachers  them¬ 
selves.  Taxes  were  reduced  to  the  point  that  in  many  communities 
schools  were  closed  and  teachers  lost  their  jobs.  Thousands  of  teachers 
continued  to  work  even  though  they  were  not  paid.  In  March  1934  the 
unpaid  teacher  salary  checks  amounted  to  $57,000,000.  Fortunately, 
Congress  helped  the  situation  by  authorizing  the  RFC  to  lend  school 
authorities  up  to  $75,000,000. 

The  damage  done  to  schools  during  the  early  1930’s  constitutes  a 
long  list.  Total  current  expenditures  declined,  on  the  average  through- 
outthe  Nation,  by  20  percent.  Expenditures  for  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  decreased  more  than  60  percent.  School  terms  were  shortened 
and  the  curriculums  were  curtailed.  Many  school  activities,  which 
help  to  prevent  delinquency  and  crime,  were  dropped  entirely.  Classes 
increased  in  size  to  the  point  where  teachers  were  merely  “hearing 
lessons.” 

Briefly,  the  situation  has  been  summarized  in  four  phases;  respon¬ 
sibilities  increased ;  resources  decreased ;  services  reduced ;  inequalities 
of  opportunities  continued. 

Education  promotes  economic  progress:  Too  frequently  the  idea  is 
held  that  expenditures  for  education — like  those  for  charity — merely 
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provide  for  a  current  need;  that  once  paid  out  the  money  is  gone  for¬ 
ever  and  society  gets  no  benefit  beyond  the  present. 

Actually  the  process  is  very  different.  Educational  expenditures 
are  investments  in  individual  human  resources  which  pay  dividends  as 
long  as  the  individuals  live.  Through  education  the  individual’s  capa¬ 
cities  are  increased  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  citizen.  By  raising  the 
level  of  the  education  of  its  citizens  a  nation  guarantees  its  own  future. 
Citizens  with  high  productive  capacity  and  economic  ability  are  able 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  costs  of  government. 

The  close  relationship  between  the  economic  progress  of  people  and 
their  educational  opportunities  has  been  stated  again  and  again  by 
leading  economists.  Let  us  note  only  a  few  examples : 

Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  University 
for  many  years : 

A  wide  diffusion  of  education  is  a  most  effective  means  toward  productiveness. 
It  is  effective  particularly  toward  stimulating  and  diffusing  new  kinds  of  efficiency. 
Wide  and  free  diffusion  of  all  sorts  of  vocational  training  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Fairchild,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Yale : 

The  economic  superiority  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  as  equally  the  economic  inferiority  of  such  nations  as  China  and 
India,  is  without  doubt  largely  to  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  education. 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia : 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  if  education  is  wisely  planned,  it  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  income  of  society  *  *  *.  Enough  education  should  be  provided  so 
that  persons  can  work  in  the  occupations  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
produce  the  greatest  output  of  goods  and  services. 

Similar  points  of  view  have  been  stated  by  such  business  leaders  as 
the  following : 

Eric  Johnson : 

Our  postwar  economy  will  be  predicated  upon  increased  production  at  high 
wages.  Education  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  preparing  youth  to  earn 
these  high  wages.  This  is  a  program  which  businessmen  can  and  will  assist — 
so  that  America  may  go  forward  to  meet  its  great  destiny  of  lasting  prosperity 
and  greater  abundance  for  all. 

Thomas  C.  Boushall,  chairman  of  the  education  committee,  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  business  levels  and  educational  levels. 
We  agree  that  education,  as  a  whole,  has  made  a  splendid  and  essential  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  adding  Vo  the  productive  capacities  of  our 
people.  But  we  must  go  forward.  Existing  levels  of  education  must  be  raised 
throughout  the  Nation  if  the  economic  status  of  our  people  is  to  be  further 
improved. 

It  is  also  possible  to  find  among  the  statements  of  labor  and  agri¬ 
cultural  'leaders  recognition  that  education  increases  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

If  time  permitted  it  would  be  possible  to  quote  further  supporting 
statements  from  research  studies  by  Everett  W.  Lord  Donald  E. 
Uorseline,  the  American  Louth  Commission,  and  the  Research  Section 
of  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Both  from  expert  testimony  and  research  studies  we  find  again  and 
again  the  conclusion :  That  an  effective  educational  program  in¬ 
creases  the  occupational  efficiency  of  individuals,  multiplies  their 
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demands  for  useful  goods  and  services,  and  raises  the  revel  of  their 
participation  in  economic  processes.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  economic  status  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  All  nations  that  have 
enjoyed  an  advanced  stage  of  economic  development  have  also  made 
extensive  provision  for  education. 

My  final  point  is  that  increased  employment  comes  through  im¬ 
proved  education:  There  are  employed  today  in  the  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  a  total  of  860,000  classroom  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  superintendents.  In  addition,  school  systems  employ  at 
least  120,000  nonteaching  employees,  such  as  clerks,  custodians,  bus 
drivers,  mechanics,  and  nurses.  In  brief,  there  are  very  close  to  1,- 
000,000  employees  of  public  education  at  the  elementary-  and  sec¬ 
ondary-school  levels. 

In  spite  of  the  general  excellence  of  public  education  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  inadequacies  which  have  been  significant  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  full  employment. 

(1)  There  are  thousands  of  overcrowded  classrooms  enrolling  40, 
60,  or  even  100  pupils.  Classes  should  be  reduced  to  25  to  30  per 
teacher. 

(2)  In  many  areas  there  are  no  school  facilities  available  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  More  facilities  are  needed  for  the  young  child ;  but 
transportation  and  consolidated  schools  are  needed  in  many  areas. 

(3)  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  where  the  curriculums  offered 
are  too  narrow  and  academic  for  modern  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  Modern  problems  call  for  modern  studies  taught  by  teachers 
who  are  experts  in  their  fields. 

(4)  There  are  thousands  of  children  who  need  to  have  the  services 
of  school  nurses,  guidance  experts,  and  special  teachers.  The  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  revealed  physical  and  mental  conditions  which  should 
have  been  discovered  and  treated  during  youth. 

(5)  In  the  vast  majority  of  school  systems  there  is  little  place  for 
the  adult  who  wishes  cultural,  recreational,  or  vocational  training 
opportunities.  Many  adults  need  rehabilitation  and  guidance.  The 
school  of  tomorrow  is  a  community  school. 

(6)  Few  school  systems  have  adequate  facilities  to  deal  with  the 
juvenile  delinquent,  the  deafened  school  child,  the  crippled,  and  other 
types  varying  from  the  typical  child.  Many  of  these  children  can 
become  useful  and  productive  citizens  if  given  the  proper  education. 

Public  education  needs  to  be  made  available  to  additional  thou¬ 
sands,  present  school  offerings  need  to  be  increased,  overcrowded 
conditions  should  be  corrected;  the  quality  of  instruction  in  many 
instances  should  be  improved. 

From  very  careful  analyses  of  these  problems  and  of  possible  em¬ 
ployment  needs,  it  has  been  estimated  that  public  education  alone 
could  provide  nearly  1,000,000  additional  jobs. 

Where  860,000  teachers,  counselors,  and  librarians  are  employed, 
the  future  need  is  for  at  least  1,306,000. 

Where  today  possibly  3,500  school  nurses  are  employed,  the  future 
need  is  for  at  least  18,300. 

Where  today  there  are  possibly  15,000  school  clerks,  the  future  need 
is  for  at  least  61,500. 

Where  today  there  are  about  90,000  full-time  and  part-time  bus 
drivers,  the  future  need  is  for  at  least  134,700. 
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Where  today  there  are  possibly  80,000  school  administration  of¬ 
ficials,  supervisors,  and  employees  in  the  central  offices  of  school  sys¬ 
tems,  there  is  the  future  need  for  at  least  123,200. 

These  estimates  of  possible  employment — based  upon  an  improved 
and  expanded  program  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion — would  total  more  than  1,600,000  school  employees.  This  total 
is  nearly  twice  the  present  employment  in  public  schools.  It  means- 
adding  approximately  1,000,000  employees  to  the  present  working 
force. 

Similar  but  somewhat  smaller  extensions  could  be  made  in  public 
education  at  the  collegiate  level.  If  college  programs  were  developed 
and  made  generally  available  they  would  add  possibly  an  additional 
100,000  employees  to  the  present  estimated  total  of  150,000  employees- 
in  public  colleges  and  universities. 

Also  these  improvements  in  public  education  would — as  they  have 
in  the  past — stimulate  employment  and  improvements  in  private 
schools  and  colleges.  From  such  developments  there  would  be  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  to  help  in  maintaining  full  employment. 

It  should  not  be*forgotten  also  that  teachers  are  consumers.  The 
bulk  of  their  salaries  are  returned  almost  immediately  to  the  national 
economy  through  purchases  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  other 
necessities  of  life.  An  expanded  educational  program  would  call  for 
textbooks,  maps,  buildings,  equipment,  school  busses,  and  hundreds 
of  other  items  that  industry  would  be  called  upon  to  supply.  These 
purchases  by  school  systems  and  colleges  would  add  materially  to  full 
employment. 

The  Chairman.  Ijr-  Marston,  I  understand  you  are  from  West 
Virginia,  and  we  have  a  very  distinguished  member  of  our  committee 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  must  leave  to  attend  another 
committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  was  very  proud  to  recognize  my  distinguished 
neighbor  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  allowing  me  to 
make  an  observation,  and  perhaps  place  one  or  two  questions  to  the 
witness.  He,  as  you  have  very  properly  said,  is  a  West  Virginian 
and — not  to  use  the  overworked  wTord  “distinguished”  again  during 
this  hearing — I  would  like  to  say  that  he  is  a  very  able  worker  in  the 
field  of  education  in  our  State  and  has  had  and  continues  to  have,  I 
am  sure,  the  confidence  of  our  people. 

Dr.  Marston,  I  am  wondering  if  you  will  turn  your  attention  to 
page  2  of  the  legislation,  H.  R.  2202,  that  we  are  considering.  Do 
you  think  that  it  might  be  appropriate  to  amend  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2 - 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  on  page  2? 

Mr.  Randolph.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  On  line  21,  you  will  find  : 

*  *  *  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security. 

• 

I  am  wondering  if  your  organization,  and  you  as  an  individual,  would 
think  that  the  bill  might  be  strengthened,  or  at  least  suit  the  purposes 
of  those  who  believe  in  fundamental  education,  if  there  was  an  addi¬ 
tion  made  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

*  *  *  strengthen,  through  education  and  otherwise,  the  national  defense  and 
security. 
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Mr.  Marston.  I  think,  sir,  I  would  regard  that  with  a  great  deal  of 
favor.  We  certainly  believe  that  education  has  a  most  intimate  and 
important  relation  to  our  national  defense  and  our  security. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  thought,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  bill,  that 
perhaps  if  such  an  amendment  were  considered  to  be  of  value,  that  it 
-could  better  be  placed  in  that  sentence  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  bill.  Do  you  believe,  Dr.  Marston,  that  the  passage  of  the  Rams- 
peck  legislation  now  pending  before  the  House  Education  Committee, 
would  be  a  step  toward  what  we  feel  the  President  is  called  upon  in 
this  legislation  to  recommend  to  Congress,  legislation  which  would 
help  bring  such  a  program  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  legislation  is  to  eliminate, 
ns  far  as  possible,  if  it  can  be  done,  actually  to  reduce  to  a  satisfactory 
level,  overcrowded  classroom  conditions  in  this  country.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  do  that  without  additional  employees  in  the  school 
system. 

Mr.  Randolph.  One  more  question  and  I  am  through.  Do  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  President  upon  the  Federal  aid- 
to-education  program  of  Mr.  Ramspeck? 

Mr.  Marston.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Has  he  ever  made  a  statement  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Marston.  The  only  statement  that  I  have  seen  was  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  the  6th  of  September,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
planned  to  present  such  a  message  on  education  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Marston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  your  allowing  me  to  take  this  brief  time,  and  now  Mr.  LaF ollette 
of  Indiana  and  myself  must  go. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  LaFollette  is  also  a  member  of  that  committee 
which  has  very  important  legislation  to  consider  this  morning,  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  rest  of  the  members  we  will  let  Mr.  LaFol¬ 
lette  make  any  observation  he  wishes  or  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  LaF  ollette.  Mr.  Marston,  I  have  got  a  bill  on  this  matter,  too, 
H.  R.  4181,  before  this  committee,  but  I  don’t  know  whether  we  are 
considering  it,  but  we  can  consider  what  I  want  in  the  light  of  what 
we  have  got. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  have  read  your  bill,  Mr.  LaFollette, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  direct  questions 
to  it? 

The  Chairman.  As  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  very  kind.  The  thing  I  want  to  point  out 
in  this  connection  is  that  where  legislation  H.  R.  2202  speaks  of  the 
national  volume  of  products,  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  in  subsection  2 - 

Mr.  Marston.  What  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette  (reading)  : 

The  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  hy  private 
■enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national  product,  at  the  expected 
level  of  prices.  *  *  * 

Now,  in  lines  4  and  5 — do  you  see  it  there? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  on  line  8,  that  bill  speaks  of  “full  employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production.”  To  that  I  have  added  the  words  “and 
services.” 
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Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  that  would  read : 

*  *  *  the  gross  national  product  and  services — 

and  the  words  in  quotation  marks  would  read : 
full  employment  volume  of  production  and  services. 

Having  in  mind  that  employment  includes  services  other  than  the 
actual  production  of  goods,  consumer  goods  or  otherwise,  certainly 
the  activities  of  any  one  in  the  educational  field,  those  directly  teach¬ 
ing,  is  a  service,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  think  they  should  be  regarded  that  way.  We 
certainly  are  not  in  production  in  the  way  we  would  be  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  plant.  Our  production,  Mr.  Congressman,  is  in  another  way. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  But  the  total  employment  of  this  country  includes 
people  in  services,  does  it  not,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Many  of  the  small  businesses  of  the  country  are 
personal  services  businesses.  So  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  your  position  and  your  statement,  but  I  think 
I  have  got  a  piece  of  legislation  that  permits  that  employment  to  be 
considered  in  the  total  employment,  whereas  it  has  been  overlooked 
in  the  legislation  which  has  been  heretofore  prepared  and  submitted 
to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  did  not  address  myself  to 
any  specific  piece  of  legislation,  having,  of  course,  in  mind  that 
H.  R.  2202  is  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
certainly,  in  preparing  a  national  budget,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper 
to  consider  the  services  in  the  total  employment. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  see  no  way  of  escaping  that,  because,  after  all,  in 
the  field  of  education  at  the  present  time,  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  we  are  employing  approximately  1,000,000  people. 
Now,  to  do  the  job  we  ought  to  do,  probably  we  ought  to  have  1,600,000 
people  in  education.  We  have  somewhere  between  2,000,000  and  per¬ 
haps  5,000,000  youth  of  school  age  not  in  school  at  this  time.  The 
census  figure  for  1940  gave  a  little  in  excess  of  2,000,000.  Now,  let 
us  assume  for  the  moment  that  we  might  bring  all  of  the  children  in 
this  country  who  are  eligible  for  education  and  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  at  this  time,  into  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  in  addition 
to  those  we  now  have  who  would  be  required  for  that  service,  and  in 
addition,  all  of  the  maintenance  employees,  janitors,  bus  drivers, 
maintenance  forces,  nurses,  health  people,  and’  so  forth— we  believe 
that  education  could  absorb  a  great  many  more  employments  than 
is  now  being  made  in  education  without  in  any  sense  violating  the 
principle  of  sound  investment  of  public  revenues.  We  have  so  many 
children  who  are  out  of  school  5  wTe  have  so  many  children  whose 
opportunity  is  substandard.  That  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  we 
had  approximately  1,000,000  men  rejected  under  selective  service  for 
only  one  reason  that  was  the  educational  deficiency  from  which  they 
suffered.  So  that  if  we  could  get  into  these  overcrowded  classrooms, 
bring  these  childien  into  school,  if  we  could  do  our  nursery  and 
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kindergarten  school  program  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  if  we  could 
expand  our  vocational  training  program  as  it  ought  to  be  expanded, 
we  could  absorb  a  great  many  more  employments,  take  a  great  many 
youth  out  of  the  field  of  the  competitive  labor  market,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  process  we  could  make  a  contribution  to  their  finding  their 
own  way,  developing  their  own  experience,  which  would  stand  them 
in  good  stead  in  future  life. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Certainly,  from  what  you  have  said,  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  full  employment  which  eliminates  the  consideration  of 
employables  in  the  services  is  not  an  adequate  consideration? 

Mr.  Marston.  No. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  other  thing  is  just  an  observation,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  it.  Isn’t  it  odd  that  by  reason  of  the  relatively 
short-sightedness  of  those  who  have,  in  their  failure  to  educate  those 
who  have  not,  that  those  who  have  not  are  eliminated  from  rendering 
service  in  time  of  war,  and  those  who  have  exact  a  blood  sacrifice  from 
their  own  kind  because  they  failed  to  educate  others  sufficiently  to 
serve  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  You  are  speaking  very  lucidly  on  a  point  that  touches 
me  rather  intimately.  Further  than  that.  I  would  say  that  the  proper 
education  of  all  of  the  children  in  this  country  is  a  line  along  which  we 
should  go,  and - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  are  educated,  you  have  more  desires;  and 
if  you  have  more  desires,  you  want  more  goods. 

Mr.  Marston.  You  cultivate  a  desire,  and  when  you  cultivate  that 
desire  you  want  to  fulfill  it.  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  fulfill 
it  is  to  go  out  and  work. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  But  there  is  that  element  of  blood  sacrifice  that  I 
mentioned,  by  the  people  who  are  hanging  on  to  their  money,  just  as 
there  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  man  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Marston.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  forces  could  use  about  800,000  more  employees  in  the  educa 
tional  field. 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  your  answer  to  Mr.  Randolph  a 
while  ago,  you  favor  a  Federal-aid  bill  for  education. 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  true.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  in 
speaking  in  this  area  in  which  this  legislation  lies,  we  recognize  that 
private  enterprise,  that  local  government  and  State  government  also 
have  their  responsibility.  In  other  words.  I  am  not  seeking  here  to 
make  a  particular  appeal  or  special  appeal  for  a  Federal-aid  program. 
But,  yes,  we  decidedly  believe  in  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  fair  to  state  that  if  our  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  increased  and  extended  to  every  person  who  is  capable  of 
being  educated — some  people,  of  course,  we  must  realize  through 
mental  handicap  cannot  be  educated — would  it  be  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  if  our  educational  level  were  raised,  it  would  tend  to  reduce 
unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  that  is  one  of  the’ most 
important  long-time  approaches  to  be  made  to  the  whole  problem  of 
unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  can  streamline  our  education,  maybe, 
in  some  fields  and  extend  it  in  others,  the  leadership  involved  in  educa- 
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tion  might  make  it  possible  for  our  country  to  escape  the  lavages  of 

“mTSton.  That  is  true,  in  my  judgment;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  careful  examination  and  study  of  that  very  imusi  1  a  d 
excellent  study  made  by  the  United  States  Chamber  o  ommerce, 
under  the  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Bousliall,  whom  I  quoted,  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  that  viewpoint,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  iery  sub¬ 
stantial.  ,  ,  , . 

The  Chairman.  The  unemployment  we  have  occurring  from  time 
to  time  probably  could  be  avoided  if  we  had  better  educated  leadership 
in  industry,  and  in  government? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Marston.  And  all  through  the  field,  not  only  of  management, 
but  certainly  of  labor— everywhere.  I  know  of  no  place  where  a,  good 
education  is  a  handicap.  I  think,  within  my  own  observation,  it  is  a 
great  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  increase  the 
funds  for  education  than  it  would  be  to  be  appropriating  money  for 
certain  public  works  projects  that  have  no  national  value? 

Mr.  Marston.  You  ask  a  question  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
not  sure  I  am  competent  to  answer  with  a  great  deal  of  conviction. 
For  example,  in  the  field  of  education  we- need  construction  very  badly. 
I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  contribute  to  the  national 

wealth. 

Mr.  Marston.  The  kind  of  employment  that  ive  believe  ought  to 
be  provided  is  the  kind  of  employment  that  will  do  the  very  thing  you 
are  talking  about,  render  appropriate  returns  for  the  investment  made 


to  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Your  organization  does  not  take  a  position  on  the 
bills  under  consideration ;  you  don’t  express  yourself  for  or  against? 

Mr.  Marston.  We  don’t  feel  competent,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enter  into 
a  technical  discussion  of  the  content  of  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn’t  say  that  your  organization  would  be 
willing  to  commit  itself  to  the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  owed  everybody  a  living,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  certainly  don’t  believe  we  would  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  owes  everybody  a  living.  I  am,  however,  pretty 
much  disturbed,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  obligation  of  the  Nation 
to  the  individual  who  wants  to  work  and  is  willing  to  work,  and  who 
has  served  his  country  well,  who  has  been  a  good  citizen  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  who  is  respected  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  when  conditions 
arise  over  which  he  has  no  control  whatever,  and  he  has  a  family.  Now, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  pass  that  man  by.  We  have  got  to  keep  him 
a  good  American  citizen.  The  same  thing  happens  to  him  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  these  children  I  was  talking  about  a  while  ago,  when  they 
come  to  school  and  they  are  hungry,  and  they  are  not  well  clothed. 
They  cannot  study  well.  And  the  honest  man  who  is  doing  the  best 
he  can  for  his  family  and  serving  his  country  well  is  helpless  when 
he  gets  into  certain  situations  of  that  kind.  And  I  do  think  we  must 
do  whatever  we  can  to  see  that  he  has  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  An  opportunity  ? 
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Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  the  opportunity  carry  with  it  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  support  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  suspect  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  all  through  history 
droughts  and  pests - 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  other  things  that  destroy  crops.  That  is  one 
of  the  hazards  the  farmer  faces  when  he  starts  farming. 

Mr.  Marston.  It  is  very  fortunate,  however,  that  we  don’t  suffer 
as  much  from  them  as  we  did  a  century  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  lean  years  and  the  fat  years — we  still  have 
those. 

Mr.  Marston.  Maybe  not  as  many. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  weather  hasn’t  changed. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  weather  hasn’t  changed.  We  still  have 
droughts  and  hurricanes  and  so  forth.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  these  farmers  are  taken 
care  of  when  their  crops  are  destroyed  by  water - 

Mr.  Marston.  Again,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  economics. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  obligation,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  upon  the  Government  of  this  country,  upon  the  very 
society  to  which  we  belong,  to  protect  its  existence  through  seeing  to 
it  that  conditions  are  not  created  and  perpetuated  which  build  up  a 
resistance  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  our  existing  arrangement, 
our  broad  pattern  of  democratic  society,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  made  any  study, 
or  if  your  organization  has  made  any  study  of  what  can  be  considered 
the  minimum  annual  decent  wage  for  the  head  of  a  family  of,  say, 


three  ^ 

Mr."  Marston.  We  have  in  the  field  of  education,  Mr.  Chairman— 
I  don’t  have  the  figures  in  my  mind  just  now.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  we  had  a  better  idea  of  what  might  be  considered  the  minimum 
salary  for  teachers.  We  thought  we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  too  low  now? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  some  28,000  teachers  last  year 
under  $600;  we  had  some  190,000  under  $1,200  a  year,  and  I  think  our 
average  salary  for  1943—44,  as  I  recall  now,  was  $1,625.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  have  that  exactly  right.  Our  salaries  for  teaclieis 
today  are  far  below,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  what  Congress 
considers  a  living  salary  for  Federal  employees.  I  believe  that  t  e 
minimum  salary  now  for  professional  employees  m  the  first  year,  with¬ 
out  experience,  is  $2,000,  while  the  last  average  salary  that  we  com¬ 
puted  for  the  teachers  of  this  country  was  $1,625.  That  is  the  last 

figure  that  we  have.  We  don’t  have  the  figure  for  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Government  were  to  undertake  to  guarantee 
a  job  for  everyone  who  desires  to  work  and  who  was  qualified  and  able 
and  who  couldn’t  get  employment  in  private  enterprise,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumed  that  obligation  of  giving  him  employment  would 
you  advocate  the  payment  of  a  minimum  of,  we  will  say,  $2,000  a  year 

t0Mr°SMARSTON.  I  confess  myself— trying  to  be  honest  with  you—m 
no  position  to  hazard  a  figure  of  that  kind.  My  work  is  m  the  field 
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of  education,  and  I  am  not  an  economist,  and  I  would  not  know  how 
to  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  make  an  attempt  to  control  our  economy — 
that  would  result,  wouldn’t  it  ?  If  we  undertook  to  guarantee  every¬ 
one  a  job  wouldn’t  we  have  to  control  our  economy  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Probably  only  to  this  extent — and  I  am  certainly- 
willing  to  correct  my  own  judgment  if  it  is  in  error.  I  think  that 
private  enterprise  should  have  a  green  light  to  do  everything  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  with  no  restraints.  That  is  basic  in  American  life.  We 
should  not,  in  any  sense,  restrict  private  enterprise  in  developing  its 
full  capacity  for  production  and  for  employment.  But,  after  we  have 
done  that,  and  we  have  a  large  residue  of  unemployed  people  in  this 
country,  then  what  do  we  do  about  it1?  We  can’t  let  them  starve. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  if 
we  see  that  the  automotive  industry  was  going  to  produce  more  cars 
in  a  year  than  the  market  could  absorb,  and  have  a  stockpile  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  which  would  mean  laying  off  thousands  of  men  for  a  period 
of  3  or  4  months — wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  avoid 
unemployment,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  people  work,  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by  this  overproduction — wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  automobiles  they  could  manufacture  in  any 
one  year,  after  they  have  ascertained  the  number  of  cars  the  market 
could  absorb? 

Mr.  Marston.  Wouldn’t  the  demand  itself  determine  that?  That 
is  to  say,  I  know  of  no  industry  that  would  produce  far  beyond  what 
it  has  a  market  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try  could  probably  produce  10,000,000  cars  next  year,  and  next  year 
the  market  would  probably  absorb  that  many;  year  after  next  year 
they  could  probably  produce  another  10,000,000  cars,  but  the  market 
would  only  absorb  8,000,000,  according  to  figures  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  would  have  a  lot  of  unemployment  in  the 
automotive  industry  and  all  the  industries  that  back  up  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  if  we  knew  the  answers  to 
all  these  things  it  would  simplify  the  art  of  preparing  legislation  for 
it.  I  don’t  want  to  attempt  even  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  detailed 
operation  of  a  program  of  this  magnitude,  because  I  am  just,  on  this 
matter,  a  plain  American  citizen,  with  not  a  great  deal  of  background. 

The  Chairman.  In  studying  legislation,  and  reporting  it;  when  you 
report  it  to  the  House  you  must  be  able  to  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  something  about  the  operation  of  an  act,  and  not  present  it  to 
the  House  on  mere  guesswork.  We  have  to  have  something  to  base- 
it  on., 

Mr.  Marston.  That  certainly  is  true,  but  you  have  experts  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  not  one.  I  am  very  frank  to  confess  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this  whole  area  here,  because  when  it  comes  to  drafting  legislation, 
Mr.  Manasco,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  sure  you  would  need  advice 
from  persons  whose  experience  has  been  in  this  area  for  many  years. 
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built  on  thought  and  study  in  this  area.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  that 
kind  of  a  person. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  if  anyone  agrees  we 
can  forecast  a  year  of  18  months  ahead  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  before  we  undertake  to  underwrite  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that  question.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it  propounded  by  competent  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  competent  people  in  the 
country?  We  have  been  seeking  them  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  Marston.  Would  some  of  our  economists,  some  of  the  people 
in  management,  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  field 
of  labor,  be  most  competent  to  answer  that  ?  I  don’t  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  We  want  to  get 
somebody  who  has  the  answer.  We  haven’t  been  able  to  find  them  yet. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  wish  sincerely  I  could  give  it  to  you,  but  I  wouldn’t 
trust  my  judgment  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  won’t  ask  any  more  questions.  Dr.  Judd? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  notice  you  say  that  “Congress  helped  the  situation  by 
authorizing  the  RFC  to  lend  school  authorities  up  to  $75,000,000.” 
Do  you  know  if  that  was  repaid  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  essence,  then,  it  amounted  to  a  grant  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  There  was  one  outright  grant.  I  have  forgotten 
what  it  amounted  to,  but  it  ran  into  some  millions  of  dollars.  I  recall 
in  the  school  system  which  I  headed  we  received  some  money  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Judd.  Over  on  page  4  you  speak 'of  these  nearly  1,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  jobs  which  are  needed.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  if  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  to  make  its  maximum  contribution,  optimum  con¬ 
tribution,  it  will  be  desirable;  but  where  would  you  suggest  we  get 
the  money  for  these  almost  a  million  jobs — from  further  grants  by 
the  RFC,  or  higher  taxes,  or  what  other  source  of  revenue  should  be 
investigated  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  If  I  understand  the  import  of  this  legislation — if 
the  employments,  so  far  as  they  can  be  foreseen,  of  private  enterprise, 
are  not  adequate  to  take  up  the  slack  in  labor,  then  the  President  in 
his  Budget  would  build  on  the  assumption  that  perhaps  through  some 
encouragement  local  and  State  governments  might  be  able  to  do  more, 
and  if  local  and  State  governments  could  not  do  more,  then  there 
would  probably  be  some  kind  of  a  program  of  financing  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Now,  you  know  so  well,  Dr.  Judd,  this  whole  area 
in  which  there  is  interest  at  this  time  with  respect  to  F ederal  support 
of  education.  I  am  trying  to  think  in  terms  of  the  broad  structure 
of  the  program  outlined  here,  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  fiscal  policies 
would  be  found  in  the  recommendation  of  the  President  as  he  would 
submit  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  have  any  suggestion  as  to  what  the  source  of 
revenue  for  the  1,000,000  extra  jobs  would  be? 

Mr.  Marston.  No  ;  it  would  have  to  come,  of  course,  through  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments. 
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Mr.  Judd.  But  you  don’t  have  any  suggestion,  such  as  increased 
iproperty  taxes  or  increased  State  income  taxes? 

Mr.  Marston.  When  the  time  arrives  when  those  conditions  exist,  I 
think  then  we  would  be  specifically  interested  in  the  questions  you 


raise. 


Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  that,  if  other  sources  of  revenue  were  not 
found,  and  we  had  to  resort,  as  we  apparently  did  back  there,  to  the 
BFC,  or  some  other  governmental  agency,  lending  more  money  to 
pay  these  additional  salaries — which  loan,  as  you  said,  was  not  repaid, 
so  apparently  it  was  just  a  grant  and  that  means  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt — do  you  think  there  could  then  come  a  point  where 
-  America  would  not  be  economically  secure,  and  your  premise  on  the 
first  page,  “To  be  politically  and  morally  strong  America  must  also 
be  economically  secure”  would  be  defeated  ?  Because  if  the  debt  goes 
up  too  high,  America  won't  be  economically  secure,  will  it? 

Mr.  Marston.  We  will  need  to  find  some  way  to  throw,  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  our  budgetary  program  into  some  state  of  balance. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  you  don’t  have  any  concrete  suggestion  as  to  where 
we  can  get  the  money  for  these  additional  jobs  without  endangering 
our  national  security  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Dr.  Judd,  it  occurs  to  me  that  even  should  the  Con¬ 
gress  enact  this  legislation,  we  must  face  this  situation,  which  to  me 
is  important,  when  it  arises.  I  doubt  if  we  will  face  this  situation 
for  3  years,  5  years — I  have  no  idea  when.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
•condition  of  our  tax  structure  at  that  time  would  certainly  determine 
the  source  of  revenue  to  operate  the  kind  of  program  suggested  in 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  but  this  bill  is  a  bill  in  perpetuity.  There  is  no 
provision  that  after  5  years  the  bill  expires  and  we  will  reexamine  it. 
Some  people  think  it  means  we  are  making  a  commitment  for  10  or 
20  years  from  now,  when  we  have  no  idea  what  the  state  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  will  be.  * 

Mr.  Marston.  I liat  is  right,  but  even  if  it  were  to  begin  to  operate 
next  year,  it  would  be  impossible  next  year  to  predict  the  tax  program, 
it  seems  to  me,  say  for  the  filth  year  thereafter,  or  the  tenth  year 
thereafter.  Frankly,  I  haven’t  gone  into  this  matter  of  seeing  where 
the  revenues,  should  additional  employments  be  made  in  public  educa¬ 
tion,  would  come  from.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  can  come  from  local  sources,  they  can  come  from  State 
sources,  they  can  come  from  Federal  sources,  or  from  a  combination 
of  any  two  or  any  three  of  them,  depending  upon  what  the  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  m  the  President’s  Budget,  and  upon  production 
and  employment  demands. 

Mr  Judd.  Then  you  are  about  where  the  rest  of  us  are.  We  all  want 
this  thing  we  know  it  is  essential  and  imperative  and  beneficial  but 
nobody  yet  has  been  able  to  answer  the  question  we  ourselves  have  been 
trying  to  answer,  as  to  how  we  are  to  do  it. 

Mr  Marston  It  would  seem  to  me.  and  I  don't  know  whether  T  am 
•competent  to  labor  the  point  with  you,  that  what  we  are  seviim  here. 
Congressman  Judd,  could  Iw  said  about  the  levies  that  will  h-vp  <o  be 
made  for  the  pavment  of  the  nnblic  d«bt  10  years  hence  We  don’t 
know  exactly  now  what  kind  of  levies  thev  wfil  he.  or  pwl 

nf  objects  they  will  be  laid,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  it  seems  to 
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me  equally  impossible  today  to  be  sure  we  would  raise  money  in  this 
kind  of  a  way,  or  that  kind  of  a  way,  or  some  other  kind  of  way  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  do  you  think  we  ought  to  make  out  a  blank  check? 
This  legislation  in  some  respects  is  a  blank  check.  Do  you  think  it  is 
wise,  even  if  we  had  a  credit  balance  in  our  Treasury,  to  make  out  a 
blank  check  when  we  don’t  know  for  sure  where  we  can  get  the  reve¬ 
nue  to  pay  the  check?  It  may  be  we  will  never  need  any  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  under  this  bill.  But  it  also  may  be  that  we  will 
need  enormous  sums.  For  instance,  in  the  past  we  have  adjusted  our 
expenditures  to  what  our  income  was,  to  some  degree — we  could  cut 
down  the  Army  a  little  bit,  or  we  could  cut  down  Federal  vovk«  some¬ 
what,  but  here  we  make  a  commitment  that  no  matter  wha'  the  state' 
of  our  Treasury  is,  we  are  going  to  give  everybody  jobs  if  private  in¬ 
dustry  doesn’t  take  care  of  it.  ■ 

Mr.  Marston.  I  ask  you  to  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error  on  this  went.. 
My  understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  it  simplv  authorizes  the  President; 
to  make  a  recommendation  in  tn~  a  budget  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right,  but  Congress - 

Mr.  Marston.  Which  Congress — am  I  correct  in  this? — which  .Con¬ 
gress  may  throw  out  the  window  or  amend  or  do  with  as  it  sees  fit. 
Am  I  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Junn.  Yes;  except  that  here  we  make  a  pledge,  and  most  of  us 
don’t  like  to  go  back  on  our  pledges.  Here  in  the  bill  we  pledge  our  ¬ 
selves — 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  .investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

You  don’t  want,  as  your  Members  of  Congress,  men  who  will  makes 
a  pledge  and  then  not  make  good  on  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  No;  but  you  still  are  aspiring. 

Mr.  Judd.  Oh,  we  are  aspiring,  no  question  about  that.  But  that; 
is  different  from  making  a  commitment  when  we  don’t  know  what 
the  state  of  our  finances  will  be.  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass  you;. 
I  am  asking  for  help,  because,  if  anybody  can  show  me  for  sure, . 
I  am  for  it.  But  I  just  don’t  see  how  I  can  make  a  commitment . 
now  for  a  new  house  or  a  new  automobile  10  years  hence  when  I 
don’t  know  what  the  state  of  the  Judd  finances  are  going  to  be  at  • 
that  time.  I  am  going  to  aspire  to  it.  There  is  no  question  about . 
that.  I  just  wondered  if  you  had  any  concrete  suggestions  to  help*- 
us.  I  am  sorry  you  don’t.  None  of  the  witnesses  has  had  so  far.. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Doctor,  as  a  representative  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  personally,  you  stated  you  were  interested 
in  the  problems  of  employment  and  unemployment.  That  is  correct,,, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  most  thought¬ 
ful  citizens  are  interested  in  those  problems,  aren’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Your  association  hasn’t  any  peculiar  views  witlx 
respect  to  that.  , 

Mr.  Marston.  No. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Unemployment  conditions,  as  you  have  cor¬ 
rectly  stated,  affect  adversely  the  school  systems  of  the  country. 
That  is  right,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  They  certainly  adversely  affect  industry,  they 
certainly  adversely  affect  agriculture.  And  you  have  stated  that  your 
association  stands  for  progress  in  education.  Thoughtful  citizens 
generally  stand  for  that  progress,  don’t  they?  Your  association 
hasn’t  any  peculiar  attitude  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Marston.  We  appreciate  that,  and  I  am  thankful  it  is  true, 
Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  W  hittington.  Yes ;  and  ordinarily  when  people  are  employed 
school  attendance  is  better,  as  you  have  stated,  and  if  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  employment  there  would  be  more  opportunity  for  both  the 
schools  and  the  school  teachers.  You  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  that  we  have  here  to  emphasize  those  views;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  state  you  do  not  advocate  this  bill  or  any 
other  specific  legislation  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  That  is 
a  fair  statement,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  fair,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  I 
think  this  committee  can  be  trusted  to  have  the  common  view,  and 
what  the  real  educators  of  the  land  could  do  would  be  to  assist  us 
to  stick  to  our  text,  and  assist  us  to  determine  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  alone,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
promote  the  worth-while  objectives  that  we  have  outlined,  and  you 
say  you  are  utterly  unable  to  be  of  any  assistance  in  that  regard. 
Is  that  correct,  or  not? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  assistance  have  you  rendered  thus  far  in 
your  statement  to  us  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  this  particular 
bill?  Ti  hat  do  you  figure  now  are  the  contributions  you  have  made 
to  enable  us  to  legislate  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  What  have - 


Mr.  Whittington.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  What  contribution  have 
you  made  to  enable  us  to  take  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  this 
bill,  and  determine  whether  or  not  this  bill  or  any  of  its  provisions 
will  do  to  promote  the  worth-while  objectives  that  you  favor  and  that 
this  bill  undertakes  to  promote  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Congressman,  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  is 
to  bring  out  to  you  the  thoughts,  as  we  understand  it,  of  the  teachers 
of  this  country  to  the  effect  that  this  whole  question  of  employment 
un®™Pl°yment’  as  you  have  so  well  said,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  school  children  of  this  country,  and  the  kind  of 
education  that  they  get.  The  broad  principle  for  which  we  stand  is 
that  we  do  all  we  can  in  this  country,  and  that  the  Congress,  which  we 
know  is  seriously  concerned  do - 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now  then,  pardon  me.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  my  question  Then  you  may  make  any  explanation  you 
desire.  Pardon  me ;  I  don  t  mean  to  be  anything  but  helpful  in  mv 
questions,  but  that  is  exactly  why  I  find  fault  with  so  many  worthy 
organizations;  they  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  in  the  con- 
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sideration  of  every  kind  of  legislation  to  promote  their  objectives, 
when,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  those  organizations,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  should  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  members  of  committees,  by  sticking  to  the  text  and  sub¬ 
mitting  views  that  would  be  helpful  and  constructive  in  the  particular 
field  under  consideration.  I  think  it  is  wrong  policy  for  any  associa¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  ministerial,  or  educational,  or  any  other  association, 
no  matter  how  worthy  its  general  objectives  are,  to  take  advantage  or 
every  occasion  whether  their  remarks  or  whether  their  testimony  is 
helpful  or  not,  or  constructive  or  not,  in  order  to  promote  their  ob¬ 
jectives,  when  this  committee,  and  other  committees  have  specific 
legislation  and  need  and  invite  assistance  and  constructive  suggestions 
and  recommendations  that  stick  to  the  text  of  the  bill  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Now,  what,  I  repeat,  do  you  suggest  here  as  to  the  adoption  of 
the  specific  measure  we  have  under  consideration.  Give  us  one  con¬ 
crete  provision  of  this  bill  that  will  promote  your  objectives. 

Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  submit  that  the  statement  I  have 
made  is  in  sympathy  with  the  broad  purposes  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
We  haven’t  come  to  you  as  experts  in  drafting  legislation  in  this  area 
•at  all,  and  we  have  simply  come  to  you  and  indicated  to  you  the  kind 
of  thinking  we  have  in  our  minds  in  relation  to  these  three  points 
which  I  have  presented  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  with  all  deference  to  you,  personally,  I 
want  to  inflict  my  personal  views :  I  have  been  interested  in  education 
all  through  the  years.  That  is  aside  from  the  point.  I  am  interested 
in  the  right  kind  of  education.  We  have  just  fought  the  greatest  of 
all  wars  with  the  best  educated  people  in  human  history,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  when  it  comes  to  education,  and  much  of  our  effort  in 
this  country,  with  all  deference,  I  think,  with  respect  to  education, 
could  be  devoted  not  to  appearing  before  Congress,  not  to  asking 
Congress  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  contributions  or  appropria¬ 
tions  here  and  there,  but  more  nearly  and  directly  to  the  improvement 
of  our  type  of  education,  our  character  of  education ;  and  here  is  what 
I  say  now,  with  all  due  deference — and  I  want  to  be  helpful.  I  am 
interested  in  education.  When  you  and  other  organizations  that  rep¬ 
resent  interests  here  in  Washington  appear  on  every  type  of  legislation 
to  promote  your  objectives,  I  cannot  help  but  see  that  in  this  particular 
bill  the  feature  of  this  bill  that  provides  for  Federal  contributions, 
Federal  support,  is  the  view  that  your  association  has  in  mind.  And, 
frankly,  I  think  that  too  much  of  that  will  defeat  our  independence, 
•our  initiative,  and  the  sort  of  free  enterprise  I  think  we  ought  to 
provide.  That  is  what  I  think  about  these  generalized  statements. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  my  question :  Give  us  one  concrete  provision  in 
this  bill  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  promote  your  objectives. 

Mr.  Marston.  We  have  spoken,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  the  general 
principles  that  are  written  into  this  legislation,  and  to  the  general 
objectives  that  are  stated  here.  This  legislation  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
■committee  composed  of  very  able  and  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
country.  We  know  that  employment  helps  and  that  unemployment 
hurts  the  children  of  this  country,  and  it  hurts  them  terribly.  That  is 
simply  the  basic  viewpoint  that  the  National  Education  Association  is 
•expressing,  and  it  is  true.  We  believe  that  education  itself,  as  we  can 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  this  country,  can  increase  produc- 
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tive  capacity.  We  will  increase  employment.  I  have  said  that.  And 
the  third  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  is  that  education  could  em¬ 
ploy,  could  utilize  twice  as  many  people  as  we  now  employ  and  do  it 
in  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of  sound  investment  of  public 
revenue. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  you  have  repeated  that  statement  several 
times. 


Mr.  Makston.  That  was  not - 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  not  what  we  have  under  consideration. 
We  have  the  provisions  of  the  bill  here,  and  I  ask  you  again,  and  then 
you  can  repeat  the  statement  that  you  repeated  a  number  of  times 
here — I  want  to  be  patient,  but  I  ask  you  to  give  the  concrete  provision 
of  this  bill,  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  will  promote  the  objectives  you  have  repeated  time  after  time. 

Mr.  Makston.  I  think  the  general  result,  Mr.  Congressman,  of  these 
first  pages  of  the  pending  bill  would  lend  themselves  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  objectives  of  that  kind.  How  far  you  can  go,  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  say. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right.  What  is  the  concrete  proposal  now, 
that  you  say,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  would  promote  your  objectives? 

Mr.  Makston.  Well,  now,  page  2 - 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  just  name  it.  That  is  what  I  asked  you  to 
do.  Then  I  will  take  it  up  with  you. 

Mr.  Makston.  We  have  attempted,  Mr.  Congressman,  to  couch  the 
statement  in  terms  of  general  support  of  the  objectives  and  principles 
underlying  this  legislation.  * 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  generalizations  like  that  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Let  us  see,  concretely.  So  far  as  education  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  and  dealing  with  the  matter  of  unemployment, 
there  are  now  calls,  generally,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
for  teachers,  and  unemployment  in  the  teaching  profession  you  speak 
for  is  less  now  than  at  almost  any  period  in  our  history ;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  understand- - 

Mr.  Whittington.  Isn’t  there  widespread  need  for  additional  em¬ 
ployment  .  i  here  is  no  such  thing  as  unemployment  among  teachers 
now ;  is  there  ?  ° 

Mr.  Marston.  No. 


Mr.  Whittington.  So  that  you  come  here  and  ask  us  for  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  you  are  unable  to  point  out  any  concrete  instance  that  will 
help  us.  That  might  well  do  more  harm  than  good  at  a  time  when  the 
institution  you  represent  has  less  unemployment  than  at  any  other 
period.  And  whatever  you  say  about  the  various  provisions  that  Con- 
giess  has  made  with  respect  to  education,  the  fact  remains  that  during 
this  war,  in  our  efforts  to  promote  education,  there  have  been  fewer 
universities  and  fewer  colleges  and  schools  closed  than  during  any 
other  ma]  or  war  m  our  history ;  isn’t  that  true  ?  h  * 

Mr.  Marston.  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  say  on  that.  But  we  have  had 
a  good  many  closed.  For  example,  in  October  1944  we  had  1(M)0(> 
classrooms  without  teachers. 


Mr  Whittington.  That  wasn’t  because  the  provisions  were  not 
here  for  that  teaching  A  lot  of  us  haven’t  had  crops,  and  a  lot  of  us 
haven’t  produced  goods,  because  we  couldn’t  get  employees  But  T 
am  talking  about  so  far  as  furnishing  the  facilities.  1  }  '  Uut  1 
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Mr.  Marston.  As  I  understand  it,  there  would  have  been  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  investment  in  employment  under  conditions  such  as  you  are 
stating. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  that  be  true,  if  there  is  no  unemployment 
among  the  teachers,  then  this  bill  is  largely  psychological.  Might  not 
education,  real  education,  be  done  more  damage  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  would  undertake  to  hold  out  to  everybody  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  provide  for  them,  and  that  they  needn’t  bother  about 
trying  to  get  a  job,  they  needn’t  bother  about  seeking  a  position,  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  is  going  to  look  after  them?  That  is  what 
bothers  me  about  this  type  of  legislation,  when  neither  you  nor  any 
other  witness  who  has  preceded  yon  thus  far  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
single  provision  in  this  bill  that  will  really  provide  for  employment, 
and  I  am  bothered  about  the  psychological  effect  of  making  our  boys 
and  our  girls  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  our  citizens  generally, 
more  dependent  upon  their  Government,  whereas  the  right  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation  ought  to  promote  self-reliance.  That  is  what  bothers  me.  If 
you  have  something  here  that  can  show  me  something  constructive 
that  won’t  result  in  that,  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  mean  show  me  some¬ 
thing  in  this  bill,  not  by  urging  the  objectives  you  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  suspect  that  I  have  completed  my  statement  on 
that  point,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  rather  suspect  you  have  repeated  it  enough, 
because,  frankly,  you  have  not  been  able  to  answer  our  questions.  That 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Marston,  have  you  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
■country,  so  far  as  you  know,  a  great  many  more  jobs  today  than  you 
have  teachers? 

Mr.  Marston.  It  depends  on  how  we  define  the  word  “teachers.” 
We  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  most  of  bur  classrooms  with  people  in 
them.  We  have,  Congressman  Rich,  today,  or  at  last  year  we  had  1 
teacher  out  of  10  in  our  classrooms  with  a  substandard  certificate. 
That  means  that  they  were  people  who  could  not  qualify  for  any  kind 
•of  certificate  which  is  normally  issued  by  the  State  departments  of 
education,  or  other  certificate-issuing  agencies  in  the  States;  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that,  in  1941,  in  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days,  we  had  1  such 
teacher  in  200. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  speaking  more  particularly  to  this:  You  have  a 
greater  demand  for  teachers  in  the  classrooms  today  than  you  have 
teachers  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  right ;  qualified  teachers. 

Mr.  Rich.  Qualified  teachers. 

Mr.  Marston.  Oh,  yes;  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Rich.  So  that  this  bill,  so  far  as  creating  any  demand  for  aid 
and  assistance  toward  having  teachers  get  jobs,  is  not  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  more  jobs  than  you  have  teachers. 

Mr.  Marston.  At  this  time,  that  certainly  is  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr,  Marston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  on  page  4  of  your  report  you  say  that  you  want  to 
create  jobs  for  1,600,000  additional  teachers. 
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Mr.  Marston.  I  am  stating  that,  Mr.  Congressman,  as  what  we 
could  use  well  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  welfare.  . 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  you  are  asking  now  that  we  pass  something  in  order 
that  we  might  create  1,600,000  jobs  in  the  teaching  held;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  We  certainly  could  use  them,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  now,  you  say  you  have  more  jobs  than  you  have 
teachers,  yet  you  want  to  create  1,600,000  more  jobs.  What  is  the 
objective  in  that? 

Mr.  Marston.  The  objective  in  that  is  that  we  have  several  million 
youth  not  now  in  school — it  may  run  as  high  as  4  or  5  million;  we 
haven’t  had  a  census  in  the  last  3  years.  We  do  know  that  in  1940 
there  were  some  2  million  children  not  in  school,  and  we  know  the 
number  has  increased  since  that  time,  and  if  we  were  to  bring  into 
the  schools  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion,  that  would  take  more  teachers;  it  would  require  more  mainte¬ 
nance  people ;  if  we  were  to  give  to  American  youth  the  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  they  ought  to  have,  it  would  require  more  teachers, 
more  other  employees. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  are  developing  that  vocational  education  quite  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  country  now,  are  we  not. 

Mr.  Marston.  We  have  a  program.  But  you  understand  that  in 
most  of  the  communities  of  this  Nation  there  are — or  in  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  where  there  ought  to  be  vocational  opportunities,  and 
where  there  ought  to  be  improvements  of  other  kinds  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  we  just  don’t  have  them. 

Mr.  Ptch.  You  are  thinking,  then,  of  a  great  expansion  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  thinking  of  this  in  relation  to 
unemployment,  and  the  ability  or  the  capacity  of  education  to  help  to 
offset  unemployment,  by  employing  people  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  and  causing  them  to  serve  the  youth,  either  in  ways  that  they 
are  not  being  served  now,  or  through  new  courses  of  study,  or  through 
other  desirable  ways. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think,  with  that  qualification,  we  ought  to  develop  in 
the  educational  field  anything  and  everything  that  will  give  our  people 
greater  education.  I  quite  agree  with  that.  But  I  also  would  like  to 
know  this:  Have  we  tried  to  develop  that  field?  You  speak  in  your 
discourse  here  about  getting  Federal  aid  for  education.  Now,  if 
you  received  Federal  aid  to  put  this  program  into  effect,  to  secure 
1,600,000  jobs,  how  much  do  you  think  it  will  require  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  do  that  ? 


.  Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  don’t  think  there  is  anybody 
m  the  world  that  could  give  you  a  good  estimate  on  that  at  this  time. 
We  have  approximately  1,000,000  school  employees  now.  It  would 
take  about  800,000  more,  as  I  recall  the  figures.  It  may  be  that 
State  and  local  governments  in  undertaking  a  program  of  this  kind 
which  would  have  the  dual  purpose,  let  us  say,  of  providing  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
the  youth  of  the  Nation,  could  carry  the  full  cost,  maybe  they  couldn’t. 

C°uld  CV,ry-the1bl11’  of  course  the  Federal  Government 
wouldnt  have  any  additional  investment  to  make.  If  thev  crmldn’t 

carry  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government  might  have  some  additional 
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investment  to  make,  but  whether  it  would  be  10  percent,  20  percent,  50 
percent,  or  what  it  might  be,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Rich.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  then ;  are  you  interested  in  what  we 
term  states’  rights  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  you  are  interested  in  private  industry? 

Mr.  Marston.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  were  to  have  the  Federal  Government  go  into  the 
educational  system  of  our  Nation,  wouldn’t  we  be  putting  the  Federal 
Government  into  something  that  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  States? 

Mr.  Marston.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  has  been,  though,  in  everything  you  let  the  Federal 
Government  go  into,  the  Federal  Government  wants  to  control  it,  and 
then  you  have  a  centralized  form  of  government.  Do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  in  an  area  now  where  much 
can  be  said.  I  am  interested  in  it  from  the  historical  viewpoint.  We 
have  had  Federal  aid  in  our  land-grant  colleges  since  1862,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  a  study  of  the  operation  of  those  institutions  since  that  time 
would  reveal  that  there  has  been,  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
program,  little,  if  any,  Federal  control,  and  little,  if  any  State  sur¬ 
render  of  rights  to  the  control  of  its  people.  I  have  listed  at  my  office 
some  140  Federal-aid -to-education  bills  which  Congress  has  enacted 
since  1802;  some  of  them  are  land-grant  bills,  and  some  of  them  are 
outright  money  grants,  and  some  of  them  are  what  we  call  subventions, 
annually  recurring  grants  from  year  to  year.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
those  grants  there  has  been  no  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Rich.  All  these  land-grant  colleges  were  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  out  into  the  farm  industry,  to  aid 
and  assist  agriculture  and,  naturally,  when  you  are  doing  that,  you  are 
aiding  and  assisting  to  raise  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  and  those  institutions  have  all  been  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  States,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity,  really,  under  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  as  I  see  it,  to  get  the  Federal  Government  into  then. 
But  I  am  sure  if  we  were  to  establish  a  system  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  was  going  to  make  great  grants  to  State  educational  sys¬ 
tems  that  we  would  get  politics  into  our  educational  system,  and,  when 
you  get  politics  into  education  I  think  you  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Marston.  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
watchful  on  that  point.  But  I  can  say  this :  On  the  basis  of  a  historical 
review  of  the  area,  there  is  Federal  control  only  when  it  is  written  into 
the  law.  Many  of  the  laws  haven’t  any  Federal  control  written  in 
them;  some  of  them  have  had  some;  some  have  had  a  lot.  That  is 
purely  a  matter  for  congressional  determination. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you — on  page  3  of  the  bill,  sub¬ 
section  (e),  it  says : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved  it  is 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expendtiure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

This  is  in  relation  to  the  proposal  or  suggestion  that  was  made  here 
a  while  ago  by  Dr.  Judd.  If  we  would  adopt  this  bill,  and  then  w'e 
would  obligate  ourselves  to  carry  it  out,  can  you  tell  us,  as  an  educator, 
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what  far-reaching  obligations  we  might  have  in  order  to  carry  that 

out?  .  . 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  know.  Your  distinguished  colleague  was  ^ 
telling  me  that  not  any  of  the  people  who  have  appeared  here,  particu¬ 
larly  myself,  have  added  anything  concrete  to  the  discussion.  I  can  t 
answer  a  question  of  that  kind.  What  would  it  involve,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man,  what  has  it  involved  when  unemployment  in  vast  amounts  has 
interested  Congress? 

Mr.  Rich.  It  has  been  up  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  And  we  dont 
know,  if  it  was  billions  of  dollars  then,  what  it  will  be  in  the  future. 
We  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  just  how  far  we  are  supposed  to 
go,  rather  than  to  have  a  general  statement  such  as  I  read  you,  because 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  supposed  to  do  a  thing,  I  expect  to  do  that  thing, 
and  you  expect  me  to  carry  it  out,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  As  nearly  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  doctor;  if  your 
house  was  on  fire,  and  you  were  in  the  house  with  your  family,  the  first 
thing  you  would’ do  would  be  to  try  to  put  the  fire  out,  if  that  were 
possible,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Marston.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Rich.  All  right.  Now,  we  sit  here,  you  as  an  educator,  and  we 
as  Members  of  Congress,  trying  to  debate  and  reason  and  argue  as  to 
how  we  can  create  all  the  jobs  that  are  necessary  to  put  everybody  in 
this  country  to  work;  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes- 

Mr.  Rich.  Now  we  have  the  oil  industry  striking,  which  has  put 
thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  and  it  is  reflecting  back  to  where  it 
will  put  a  lot  of  private  industry  out  of  work,  because  they  can’t  get 
orders.  We  have  the  automobile  industry  in  Detroit,  with  800,000 
men  in  the  industry  affected,  and  it  affects  also  the  industries  vitally 
dependent  upon  the  automobile  industry.  We  have  15,000  strikers  in 
the  elevators  in  New  York,  and  this  morning’s  paper  says  that  because 
of  these  elevator  strikes  there  are  1,850,000  men  put  out  of  work.  Yet 
we  sit  here  in  committee  trying  to  find  other  jobs  for  the  Americans 
when  there  are  millions  of  jobs  waiting  for  the  men  right  now  to  come 
to  work  at.  Don’t  you  think,  as  an  educator,  that  this  committee  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  ought  to  go  over  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
do  something  to  try  to  keep  the  people  who  want  to  work  on  their  jobs, 
so  that  they  can  work  and  support  their  families  and  support  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  ?  What  comment  would  you  have  on  a  situation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Marston.  Well,  certainly,  if  I  understand  this  legislation  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  is  a  job  opportunity  program  that  is  in  mind.  Those  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  there,  aren’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Those  jobs  are  there  waiting  for  Americans  to  take  them. 

Mr.  Marston.  There  is  no  obligation  to  create  a  new  job  to  replace 
each  one  of  these  jobs  affected  in  that  manner,  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Rich.  No;  but  don’t  you  think  that  we,  as  the  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments  Committee,  sitting  here  talking  about  other 
jobs,  are  wasting  our  time,  when  we  ought  to  be  over  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  trying  to  do  something  to  permit  these  men  who  are  now  out 
•on  strike  and  the  men  who  want  to  work,  to  work?  Don’t  you  think 
that  ought  to  be  the  way  we  put  the  fire  out  that  is  in  the  Government 
mow,  if  we  are  going  to  save  Americg  ? 
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Mr.  Marston.  It  isn’t  possible  for  a  man  to  strike  from  a  job  he 
doesn’t  have,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  two  situations  are  not  analagous. 

Mr.  Rich.  No  ;  but  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  as  an  educator,  and  as 
a  sensible  man,  asking  you  the  question  whether  we  ought  to  spend 
our  time  in  trying  to  develop  more  jobs  when  we  have  the  thousands 
of  jobs  in  the  country  going  begging;  and  whether  we  ought  not  be 
giving  our  time  to  trying  to  get  those  strikes  settled  and  get  the  men 
back  to  work  where  we  already  now  have  the  jobs  in  private  industry. 
Because  you  said  you  were  for  private  industry,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  do  that  1 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes ;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the 
jobs  in  motion  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  it  seems  to  me  the  most  appropriate  thing  we  can 
do  here,  on  the  advice  and  counsel  of  an  educator,  Mr.  Marston,  would 
be  to  adjourn  this  committee  and  all  of  us  put  our  very  best  efforts  into 
trying  to  have  the  Members  of  Congress  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  situation  that  is  now  confronting  us.  Our  house  is  on  fire ;  we  are 
burning  up,  and  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  put  the  fire  out. 

Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that 
I  greatly  respect  the  views  of  the  distinguished  gentleman,  but  my 
interpretation  is  not  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Rich  will  permit  this  observation ;  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  bill,  if  the  million  and  a  half  people  he  refers  to  who 
are  not  on  strike,  but  who  are  locked  out  because  of  the  strike,  if  this 
bill  became  law,  it  would  be  our  obligation  to  provide  jobs  for  that 
million  and  a  half  who  are  not  on  strike.  A  million  and  a  half  garment 
workers  and  storekeepers,  and  so  forth,  affected  by  the  15,000  elevator 
operators  who  are  on  strike,  are  locked  out.  They  are  not  on  strike. 

Mr.  Marston.  Aren’t  those  questions  which  you  are  raising,  Mr. 
Chairman,  questions  which  the  President  and  the  Congress  would  need 
to  consider  in  relation  to  the  development  of  an  employment-produc¬ 
tion  budget,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  that  situation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think  the  President  could  antici¬ 
pate  a  strike  in  October  of  the  next  year  of  15,000  elevator  operators 
that  would  affect  a  million  and  a  half  people.  I  think  that  is  very 
important  in  the  consideration  of  legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Marston.  Is  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  integral  element  in  this 
structure  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly, 
we  are  to  provide  employment  for  every  person  who  wants  to  work 
and  is  able  to  work. 

Mr.  Marston.  My  impression  is — of  course,  you  are  working  with 
the  bill  and  know  more  about  it  than  I  do — my  impression  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  is  a  bill  for  such  situations  as  that  which  occurred  in  this 
country  a  few  years  prior  to  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  million  and  a  half  people  unemployed 
is  a  huge  unemployment  figure.  Or  would  you  set  the  figure  at 
6,000,000  and  say  that  unless  there  are  6,000,000  unemployed  the  ma¬ 
chinery  would  not  go  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  know.  We  are  aspiring  again,'  I  suppose  to 
get  as  many  people  as  want  to  work  jobs  at  which  they  can  work. 

Mr.  Lati-iam.  Doctor,  do  you  subscribe  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Patman,  who  wrote  this  bill,  that  this  bill  would  not  result  in 
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deficit  spending,  but,  in  fact,  would  help  pay  off  the  debt  of  $265,- 

000,000,000? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  pay  the  debt  unless  our  people 
are  employed. 

Mr.  Latham.  Do  you  feel  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  help  pay  off 
the  debt  of  $265,000,000,000,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Patman,  and  would  not 
result  in  deficit  spending  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  area,  Mr.  Congressman. 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  operating  the  program  of  keeping 
people  employed,  and  serving  the  general  welfare - 

Mr.  Latham.  Of  course,  but  that  was  not  my  question.  My  ques¬ 
tion  was,  Do  you  think  that  this  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  deficit 
spending? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  don’t  think  it  would  necessarily  do  so. 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  suppose  we  had  a  period  of  unemployment — 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  aimed  at — and  suppose, 
after  we  did  all  of  the  things  which  are  supposed  to  be  done  to  create 
jobs  under  this  bill,  stimulate  private  industry,  and  so  on;  then  let 
us  assume  we  had  5,000,000  people  unemployed.  The  program  is  not 
to  give  relief  or  a  dole,  but  give  real  working  jobs;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Marston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Latham.  Then  you  would  have  to  pay  a  man  a  fair  wage  for 
that  Federal  public  work.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  wage, 
about  $2,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Marston.  Wouldn’t  that  be  determined  by  the  labor  market  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes;  but  let  us  take  an  average  figure.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  certainly  wouldn’t  be  too  much  for  a  real  job? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  certainly  wouldn’t  think  so.  Although  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  teachers  are  getting  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Latham.  AH  right;  let  us  assume  we  have  5  million  unem¬ 
ployed;  5  million  times  $2,000  would  make  $10,000,000,000.  Where 
would  we  get  that  $10,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  a  question  we  would  face  when  it  arises.  We 
don’t  project  the  tax  program  20  years  from  now  upon  some  kind  of 
a  plan  we  set  up  today,  do  we  ? 

Mr.  Lvtham.  Where  would  you  suggest  we  get  it? 

Mr.  Marston.  We  would  necessarily  get  it  from  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  wouldn’t  we? 

Mr.  Latham.  Taxes? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  should  think  'So. 

Mr.  Latham.  Wouldn’t  an  increase  in  taxation  be  a  detriment  to 
employment?  Wouldn’t  heavier  taxes  discourage  risk  capital,  if  we 
are  going  to  stick  to  the  free  enterprise  system  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  In  point  of  deficit  spending,  under  a  broad  program 
of  this  kind,  we  might  have  5  years  when  there  would  be  no  deficit 
spending,  when  there  would  be  no  budget  at  all. 

Mr.  Latham.  That  is  not  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Marston.  Then  in  another  vear,  where  the  problem  was  so 
huge,  we  would  necessarilv  have  deficit  spending.  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  broad  sweep  of  a  decade  or  two  decades.  I  think  over  a 
period  of  time  there  wouldn’t  be  any  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Latham.  But  this  bill  is  aimed*  at  a  period  of  depression,  when 
you  have  unemployment.  If  you  had  $10,000,000,000  added  to  that 
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year’s  budget  you  would  have  to  raise  it  from  somewhere,  wouldn’t 
you?  You  would  have  to  raise  it  from  taxes,  and  an  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  would  certainly  be  discouraging  to  risk  capital  to  step  out  and 
create  new  jobs,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Marston.  There  wouldn’t  be  as  much  of  it  for  that  purpose, 
certainly. 

Mr.  Latham.  Wouldn’t  that  further  increase  the  unemployment 
and  put  more  people  on  the  public  pay  roll?  Wouldn’t  that  be  just 
like  a  snowball  rolling  downhill,  with  more  and  more  people  going  on 
the  public  pay  roll  and  fewer  and  fewer  people  being  employed  by 
private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  face  anyway  when  it  comes 
on.  Whatever  the  condition  is,  we  have  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  don’t  concede  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Marston.  You  don’t  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Latham.  No. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,  doctor.  This  is 
my  first  year  here,  and  I  haven’t  had  much  experience  in  studying  a 
great  many  important  problems,  but  there  is  one  problem  to  which 
you  may  have  devoted  right  much  attention  and  I  would  like  to  have 
your  answer  to  it.  I  have  heard  many  proposals  in  recent  years  for 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  suggestions  from 
someone  about  how  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  if  you  care  to  make  a 
suggestion  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Marston.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  can’t  pay  it  off  if  the  people  are 
not  employed. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  are  telling  me  how  it  can’t  be  done;  I  am  asking 
you  how  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Marston.  Isn’t  this  one  of  the  reconversion  proposals  before 
Congress  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  an  economic 
plan  that  will,  so  far  as  possible,  safeguard  the  payment  of  the  public 
■debt  ? 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  not  the  witness.  If  I  were,  I  think  I  could  give 
some  mighty  good  testimony,  but  I  am  asking  you  now.  Do  you  have 
any  plan  for  paying  off  the  public  debt  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  In  the  area  of  education,  the  best  contribution  we 
can  make  is  better  educational  opportunities  for  children. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  in  favor  of  that,  but  that  question  is  not  involved 
right  now. 

Mr.  Marston.  And  in  my  field,  to  which  I  am  trying  to  limit  my 
discussion,  that  is  the  answer  on  which  I  woul$  like  to  stand. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Well,  your  idea,  then,  is  to  educate  the  people. 

Mr.  Marston.  That  is  the  contribution  that  the  National  Education 
Association  would  make  to  this. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  think  that  is  the  best  way  ? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best  ways. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  folks  need  edu¬ 
cation.  But  I  don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  bill,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Marston.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Marston,  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Marston.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Anderson,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers.  Mr. 
Anderson,  do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes ;  I  am  sorry  I  don’t  have  copies  for  the  member* 
of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  read  from  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  come 
and  meet  with  this  committee.  I  represent  an  association  of  workers 
in  our  social  agencies,  the  professional  social  workers.  We  have  about 
10,500  members  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  organized  in  local 
chapters,  and  I  am  the  executive  secretary.  We  maintain  a  national 
office  at  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  come  and  meet  with  you,  because  we 
think  we  know  a  little  bit  about  what  the  effects  of  depression  are  on 
employment.  I  don’t  want  to  take  too  much  time  to  dwell  on  that, 
because  I  am  sure  you  know  it,  too.  But  it  is  because  we  know  what 
it  does  to  people  that  we  think  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  we 
think  that  this  legislation,  the  measure  which  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  the  measure  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
points  the  way  to  some  things  that  can  be  done. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  from  this  statement, 
which  first  indicates  the  official  position  that  we  have  taken.  It  makes 
some  general  observations  on  the  importance  of  employment,  some 
reasons  why  we  think  this  specific  legislation  will  help,  based  on  that 
philosophy,  and  then,  finally,  some  specific  proposals  which  will  have 
to  follow  this  legislation,  because  this  legislation,  as  we  understand  it, 
will  not  result  in  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  don’t  think  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  in  itself  will  give  a  job  to  anyone,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Except  to  some  additional  Government  employees 
making  studies  and  gathering  statistics. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right,  and  it  will  give  some  work  to  the 
Congressmen  who  are  going  to  serve  on  the  committee  set-up. 

The  Chairman.  They  already  have  work. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  read  this  bill  and  studied  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  it.  I  have  read  the  Senate 
bill,  and  now  the  present  H.  R.  2202. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  agree  the  bill  will  not  give  any  additional 
jobs  to  unemployed  people? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  can’t  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  result 
in  a  specific  program  of  employment  for  people;  no.  I  can’t  see  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  it  commits  the  Congress  to  legislation  which 
will  make  such  specific  provision? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  one  Congress  cannot  commit  an¬ 
other  Congress,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 


The  Chairman.  Any  legislation  that  we  may  pass  today,  commit¬ 
ting  us,  can  be  undone  by  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

,,  T1?e1f1n/IJRJ]rAX-  S°>  after  all,  we  are  going  up  hill  and  down  with 
this  bill,  it  it  doesn  t  provide  any  employment  for  the  people 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think'  that  is  quite  true.  Let  me  'if  I  mav 
say  these  things,  and  then  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any’questions’ 
Work  under  wholesome  conditions  and  at  wages  sufficient  to  assure 
maintenance  for  the  worker  and  his  normal  dependents  should  be 
available  to  all.  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
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initiation  of  such  social  and  economic  planning  as  may  he  needed  to 
assure  for  the  United  States  the  highest  possible  level  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

To  the  degree  that  private  industry  cannot  provide  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  Government  should  provide  them. 

Work  under  public  auspices  should  be  provided  to  employ  as  many 
persons  as  can  be  absorbed  in  socially  useful  projects  which  utilize 
the  skills  and  abilities  of  unemployed  persons.  Such  employment 
should  be  available  to  an  unemployed  person  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  appropriate  work  in  private  enterprise  is  unavailable  to  him.. 
Wholesome  conditions  and  protections  should  be  assured  for  workers 
on  public  projects.  Payment  for  work  done  on  public  projects  should 
be  the  union  of  scale  of  wages,  where  such  scales  have  been  developed, 
and  should  not  fall  below  the  minimum  standards  set  by  law  for  the 
protection  of  private  employment. 

Tests  of  individual  needs  other  than  evidence  of  lack  of  other  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  are  inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  work 
outlined  above.  A  work  program  should  be  distinct  and  separate 
from  a  program  for  relief. 

A  work  program  is  not  in  itself  a  training  program  and  should 
be  distinguished  from  necessary  efforts  in  this  direction.  Therefore,, 
public  projects  for  young  persons  and  those  occupationally  displaced 
should  be  primarily  directed  to  promote  training  or  retraining  in 
suitable  occupations. 

It  is  at  last  recognized  that  world  security  and  peace  depend  on 
full  use  of  all  resources  of  manpower  and  productive  capacity. 
Whether  the  goal  is  stated  in  terms  of  60,000,000  jobs,  purchasing 
power  to  sustain- profits,  or  a  rising  standard  of  living,  there  is  a 
swelling  chorus  of  hope  and  faith  that  the  world  will  never  again 
allow  itself  to  lapse  into  periodic  depressions.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved, 
the  business  of  work  must  be  regarded  as  it  has  been  during  the  war — 
as  a  dedication  to  high  purposes.  The  supply  of  work  must  continue 
to  surpass  the  supply  of  workers. 

Social  workers  of  necessity  hold  certain  beliefs  about  employment, 
and  from  them  proceed  to  specific  proposals.  Some  of  these  convic¬ 
tions  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  need  for  labor  is  limited  only  by  the  world’s  need  for  goods 
and  services. 

The  total  need  for  workers  is  no  longer  unpredictable.  It  is  not 
an  irrational  factor  influenced  by  “world  markets,”  “prices,”  or  “enter¬ 
prise.”  The  need  for  workers  can  be  gaged  by  the  world’s  need  for 
goods  and  services  to  supply  the  constantly  rising  standards  of  living 
for  the  earth’s  population.  This  approach,  supported  by  developing 
international  programs  of  finance,  food  supply,  and  cooperation  for 
peace,  will  require  all  the  effort  that  the  world’s  working  population 
can  supply  for  generations  to  come. 

2.  Work  must  be  satisfying  and  provide  a  decent  living. 

Employment,  even  if  it  occupies  a  worker’s  full  time,  does  not  meet 

his  requirement  unless  it  provides  wages  that  will  purchase  a  decent 
living  and  uses  the  worker’s  skill. 

3.  Mobility  of  labor  and  retraining  must  be  assured. 

If  the  number  of  available  jobs  does  not  match  the  available  skills, 
or  if  the  jobs  are  in  one  place  and  the  workers  who  could  best  fill  them 
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are  elsewhere,  freedom  of  choice  can  be  assured  only  if  it  is  made 
possible  for  workers  to  move  from  place  to  place  with  responsible 
guidance  and  without  force  or  to  secure  appropriate  retraining  for 
available  tasks. 

4.  There  need  be  no  involuntary  unemployment  in  a  free  society. 

Full  employment  does  not  mean  a  regimented  labor  force  in  which 
every  person  is  somehow  employed  at  every  moment.  Full  employ¬ 
ment  is  consistent  with  free  choice  of  job  and  mobility  of  labor.  It 
means  distinguishing  between  enough  jobs  to  employ  all  who  can  work 
at  suitable  occupations  and  the  maintenance  of  a  “labor  reserve”  that 
tends  to  force  down  wages.  If  workers  are  to  be  free  to  choose  jobs 
and  employers  to  choose  workers,  there  will  be  periods  when  individ¬ 
uals  will  be  “in  the  market.”  These  periods  should  be  short  and  the 
income  loss  they  represent  should  be  compensated  so  that  no  worker 
is  forced  into  unsuitable  work. 

Social  workers  have  their  special  reasons  for  thinking  about 
employment  in  this  way.  Their  experience  teaches  them  that  men 
work  because  of  an  inner  need  to  create  and  achieve.  They  are  not 
afraid  that  the  removal  of  the  driving  threat  of  hunger  will  result  in 
a  growing  “rocking-chair  brigade”  who  will  rest  while  others  labor  for 
them,  thus  leaving  the  work  of  the  world  undone  or  in  need  of  exces¬ 
sive  effort  from  a  few  willing  hands. 

Social  workers  have  seen  more  of  determined  work  habits  than  any 
other  single  profession,  and  they  know  that  such  deterioration, 
whether  it  be  characterized  as  laziness,  inefficiency,  clock  watching, 
or  plain  cussedness,  has  its  roots  either  in  social  or  personal  malad¬ 
justment.  Unsatisfying  work,  work  that  is  too  hard,  hours-  that  are 
too  long,  returns  that  do  not  even  provide  for  decent  subsistence— these 
are  the  enemies  of  production  and  not  natural  sloth.  Everyone  is  lazy 
sometimes.  No  healthy  person  is  lazy  all  the  time. 

The  removal  of  the  deterrent  aspects  of  work,  the  assurance  of  a 
decent  living,  and  of  really  free  choice  would  release  resources  of  per¬ 
sonal  energy  and  effort  such  as  the  world  has  never  known.  The  war 
and  its  tasks,  hideous,  repetitive,  and  immediately  unrewarding, 
should  have  proved  to  the  world  what  social  workers  know — that  no 
work  is  so  inherently  distasteful  but  that,  if  necessary,  it  will  be  done, 
not  by  compulsion  but  by  common  consent.  Even  the  compulsions  we 
invoked  m  war  have  been  measures  of  economy  and  speed,  and 
they  could  not  have  been  invoked  in  a  democracy  without  common 

T°wnk  w16war  ??iPo«rtin,?nt  ™ade  available  a  pamphlet  on  “Will 
There  Be  Woik  for  All?  called  GI  Roundtable  EM-22.  Addressing 
men  in  service,  it  says  in  part :  6 

ki^d  o?  w°aZem  ™  Wnb£dy  any  S,QCId'  Next  t0  war-  it  is  the  most  appalling 
Kina  ol  waste  in  moilern  human  relations.  Ironically  war  does  awn/with  it 
more  quickly  than  anything  else-but  less  permanently.  *  * 

C  ne  thing  we  haie  learned:  Mass  joblessness  is  not  inevitable  We  have  come 
to  understand  that  emnlovment  rises  and  feii^.  vve  nave  come 

natural  law  h„t  in  rZ  i  f  ,  .  falls  not  ln  accord  with  some  super- 

hls  hanm^  purposes,  and  activities.  What 

ought  not  to  be  imnossihle  t°,^vr  "artime  effort  to  defeat  a  common  enemy 
Sm ng  If  we  can  nut  forth  the  eve  "La  Peacetime  to  make  a  common 

ESA* we  have  into 

wo  tilings  (1)  What  kind  of  plans  we  make  and  what  steps  we  take  to  put 
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4hem  into  effect;  and  (2)  whether,  as  a  nation,  or  a  society  of  nations,  we  can 
muster  as  much  determination  to  win  a  productive  peace  as  we  have  mustered 
to  produce  victory  in  war. 

Given  this  view  of  the  relation  of  work  to  life,  to  what  specific  pro¬ 
posals  do  social  workers  subscribe?  We  suggest  at  least  these : 

1.  Balance  the  human  budget  of  the  world  as  the  basis  for  employ¬ 
ment  of  human  energy  by  making  the  total  need  for  goods  and  services 
the  yardstick  for  fiscal  policy  and  world  trade. 

2.  Release  the  resources  of  materials,  invention,  and' management  so 
as  to  satisfy  at  least  the  basic  material  requirements  of  living  with  less 
expenditure  of  effort. 

3.  Reduce  the  hours  of  work,  raise  the  school-leaving  age,  and  lower 
the  retirement  age  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

4.  Recognize  the  infinitely  expanding  role  of  services  in  total  em¬ 
ployment  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  production  of  goods. 

5.  Promote  joint  planning  by  Government,  industry,  and  labor  to 
.achieve  a  minimum  of  controls  and  a  maximum  of  initiative. 

6.  Promote  private  and  governmental  services  that  will  facilitate 
access  to  resources  of  natural  and  human  power,  such  as  new  labora¬ 
tories,  agricultural  methods,  power  dams,  health,  vocational,  and  social 
services. 

7.  Recognize  the  fact  that  differences  in  levels  of  living  among  dif¬ 
ferent  races,  nations,  or  occupations  are  accidents  of  time,  jrlace,  and 
the  tempo  of  civilization  and  are  not  indications  of  the  relative  worth 
or  importance  in  human  society. 

8.  Develop  a  positive  role  for  public  work,  not  as  a  stopgap  for  un¬ 
employment,  a  pump  primer,  a  yardstick,  or  a  relief  measure,  but  as  a 
partner  to  private  enterprise  taking  over  those  activities  which  can  be 
more  economically  and  safely  performed  under  public  auspices  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people,  limited  neither  by  geographic  nor  political 
boundaries. 

We  are  convinced  that  once  the  spiral  of  unemployment  has  started, 
it  is  too  late  to  plan  constructively.  Let  us  use  our  influence  to  keep 
-  production  in  line  with  peacetime  needs  as  we  have  made  it  meet  the 
needs  of  war.  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  I  suggest  that  you  bring  out  what  points 
jou  may  have,  after  having  put  your  statement  in  the  record.  We 
want  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  The  reason  that  we  believe  the  Congress 
should  take  favorable  action  on  this  bill  is  because  the  alternative  is 
doing  nothing,  waiting  for  an  emergency  to  arise.  With  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  fact  that  committees  of  Congress  and  Congress  itself  is 
-concerned  on  various  aspects  of  this  problem,  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government 
-should  assume  a  positive  responsibility  in  working  out  a  way  to  assure 
as  high  level  of  employment  as  possible.  When  we  say  as  high  level 
of  employment  as  possible,  we  don’t  mean  a  regimented  labor  force  or 
a  job  for  everybody  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Church.  You  mean  you  are  afraid  of  those  terms  as  hurting 
jour  other  phraseology ;  is  that  your  point  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Church.  When  you  say  you  don’t  want  a  regimented-labor- 
force  plan,  or  a  job-for-everybody  plan,  are  you  afraid  of  those  words 
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being  used  against  your  plan?  Is  Chat  your  point?  You  use  one 
language  one  minute,  then  you  use  the  adverse  language  another  min-  , 
ute.  What  do  you  really  mean  we  can  do  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  saying  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free  choice  of 
jobs  for  each  individual  worker.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  management 
having  a  free  choice  of  workers. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  want  that  to  stay  in  the  record,  do  you? 
You  wouldn’t  be  in  favor  of  an  open  shop,  would  you? 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  want  to  guarantee  an  open  shop  by  words  in 
this  bill  l 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  question  here  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Church.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  the  legislation - 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  the  reason  we  want  to  get  at  what  you  mean 
by  words  here.  We  have  here  words  in  that  bill  that  might  prevent 
your  having  certain  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  afraid  the  people  will  interpret  the  words  as 
they  read  them  different  from  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  you  sure  the  Supreme  Court — well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  the  gentleman  make  his  points. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say,  first  of  all,  what  this  law  would  do  is 
to  say  that  we,  the  people  of  this  country,  through  our  Congress,  agrees 
to  do  something  by  assuring  as  high  level  of  full  employment  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


Mr.  Church.  We  all  want  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right;  do  you  agree  that  that  is  what  is  in  this 
legislation  ?  That  is  one  of  the  first  things  it  does. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  don  t  see  a  thing  in  the  world  that  provides 
that.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  progress  to  all  these 
years  by  the  various  legislation  we  have  passed,  public  works  of  various 
kinds,  by  our  tax  system— and  if  it  is  wrong,  we  ought  to  improve  it— 
by  om  aids  to  industry,  by  our  aids  to  agriculture,  aids  to  foreign  trade, 
the  isretton  Moods,  and  international  agreements.  I  think  you  are 
exactly  right ;  we  ought  to  plan,  and  if  you  can  improve  any  of  these 
plans  we  have  made,  come  across  with  suggestions. 

I  he  Chairman.  I  might  add  to  that  the  breaking  up  of  monopolies. 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  second  thing  provided  in  the  legislation  is  that 
,‘‘fe  ,T0U,  (  b®  set  up  the  machinery  in  Congress,  a  joint  committee 

job”s  thV3e®iS Sa  B  g,Vm  SPeCia0  ***  and  ««** 
by™:  ex™  depttattCrmittee  04  C°n*MS8i  t0  d»“ 

mittee  ANDERS0N‘  AU  right’  ^  wil1  be  submitted,  then,  to  the  com- 


mI: & Am  "S"8  to  this  spKi“'  set  up! 

COmmilte,i;  a  a*  “P 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct.  What  it  will  do  is  to  provide  a  svs- 
tematic  way  of  supplying  the  Members  of  Congress,  who  have  the  re 
sponsibihty  for  determining  what  legislation  we  need,  wiS  informa- 


Mr.  Church.  Supplying  opinions. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Supplying  information,  I  would  say. 

My  feeling  is  that  depressions  are  not  like  droughts  or  floods.  I 
think  that  they  are  made  as  the  result  of  decisions  that  people  make. 
I  don’t  know  that  we  can  ever  perfect  instruments  to  predict  or  to  be 
Able  to  forecast  accurately  just  exactly  what  conditions  will  be,  but  I 
think  we  can,  on  the  basis  of  data,  make  some  predictions  and  make 
some  projections  as  to  what  will  be  the  condition  in  the  automobile 
industry,  what  will  be  the  condition  in  agriculture;  we  can  also  get 
information  about  what  are  the  new  developments,  what  is  happening 
in  plastics  and  in  television,  what  is  happening  in  the  new  industries. 
I  think,  too,  by  spotting  what  is  happening,  one  of  the  specific  things 
the  Congress  could  do  under  this  bill  would  be  to  give  further  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  inventiveness,  the  genius,  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  people,  American  business,  and  industry,  and  try  to  develop 
more  and  different  kinds  of  jobs.  I  feel  that  is  one  specific  thing. 

Mr.  Church.  What  Member  of  Congress  would  not  favor  the  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  of  encouraging  resourcefulness  and  worth-while  jobs? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  say  that  through  this  bill  that  process  is  made 
more  systematic.  I  think  that  is  why  it  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  but  don’t  you  realize  we  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  limit  the  income  an  inventor  might  make  on  his  in¬ 
vention  by  income  taxes  and  so  forth?  We  don’t  try  to  encourage 
inventiveness  much  now,  do  we? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  do.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  abolish  the  income  tax? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  see  them  lowered,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  can  do  it  in  our  lifetime. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that,  after  all,  there  are  certain  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  people  see  the  Government  should  assume,  that  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and  to  do  that  we  should  work  out  the  best  tax  program  we 
•can,  and  among  that  is  a  tax  on  income,  which  I  am  in  favor  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  this  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  chairman  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  are  probably  the  busiest  men  in  the  Congress.  Do  you  think 
they  would  have  the  time  to  study  this  national  budget  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  other  legislative  committees?  Take  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  for  instance.  That  is  in  session  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right,  but  I  think  this  question  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  have  to  find  time. 

Mr.  Church.  Find  time  to  plan  the  economy ;  work  out  a  plan  of 
planned  economy  for  our  country.  Is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  to  do  such  necessary  planning,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advocate  also  the  abolition  of  the  seni¬ 
ority  rule  in  the  assignment  of  the  committee?  Because  we  have 
some  chairmen  on  some  of  these  committees  that  may  not  favor  a 
planned  economy. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  rules  of  how  Congress  operates  are 
things  which  Congress  itself  can  best  decide.  I  understand  there 
has  been  a  study  of  that.  I  wouldn’t  tell  you  how  to  run  your  business. 
I  mean,  if  the  abolition  of  the  seniority  rule  is  a  good  thing,  then  do 

Mr.  Whittington.  1  think  you  have  just  voiced  what  Congress  and 
what  the  country  has  been  trying  to  do  through  the  years.  Just  take 
the  first  illustration  you  mentioned.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  are  pretty 
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well  advised  on  it  is  the  labor  situation,  the  employment  situation. 
We  have  the  Labor  Department,  and  have  had  through  the  years, 
which  furnishes  to  the  country  and  to  us  the  statistics,  and  if  there  is 
one  thing  we  know  about  pretty  well  now  it  is  the  employment  situa¬ 
tion.  And  we  know,  for  instance,  at  the  present  time  not  only  the 
present  situation  with  respect  to  employment  but  we  have  the  trends 
that  they  give  us.  Now,  then,  should  we  abolish  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  it,  and  which  it  has  been 
performing  through  the  years,  by  undertaking  to  set  up  another 
agency  to  do  that?  And  what  I  say  about  that  department  would 
apply  to  many  other  departments.  And  we  have  joint  committees 
that  have  studied  these  matters.  Anybody  who  comes  in  and  makes 
the  statement  that  Congress  has  never  done  anything  about  it  is  mis¬ 
advised.  Because  everything  you  mention  there  has  been  provided 
for.  We  have  tried  to  find  new  uses  in  agriculture,  business  is  trying 
to  find  new  uses  and  expansion.  There  is  a  belief  in  the  country 
that  we  would  supplant  and  abolish  all  that  work  if  we  can’t  have 
another  committee  to  come  in  and  look  out  for  labor  and  employment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  didn’t  say  so. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  just  don’t  say  you  don’t  think  so,  when 
you  haven’t  told  us  about  the  work  that  has  been  and  is  being  done 
along  those  lines.  Don’t  just  come  in  and  say  that  that  is  desirable 
and  leave  the  impression  that  the  country  has  never  had  such  pro¬ 
visions.  That  is  just  a  contravention  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Church.  He  said  that  Congress  is  doing  nothing,  just  waiting 
for  an  emergency  to  arise. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  inventors  council  now  to  encourage 
new  inventions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  fact  is  that  we  went  through  a  pretty  hefty 
depression  in  the  thirties,  and - 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  have  been  through  depressions,  and  we  have 
been  trying  our  best  to  provide  for  public  works  before  we  get  into 
another  depression,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  make  other  pro¬ 
visions — trade  with  foreign  nations,  Bretton  Woods,  and  all  these 
other  things.  Now,  you  come  along  with  something  that  purports 
to  be  panacea,  but  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  has  put  his  finger 
on  a  single  thing  in  this  bill  that  would  supplant  or  supplement  what 
we  have  already  done. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  also  true  that  our  planners  have  sometimes 
been  pretty  far  afield  in  their  planning?  Because  most  of  our  public 
works — take  our  public  highway  construction — were  started,  and 
most  of  it  was  done  in  1927,  1928,  and  the  first  part  of  1929  when  we 
had  full  employment  in  private  industry.  In  other  words,  they  were 
doing  public  works  at  a  time  when  we  didn’t  need  so  much  public 
works.  And  when  we  got  to  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  1930,  1931, 
and  1932  we  did  not  have  any  money  to  perform  these  public  works 
to  give  employment.  That  is  the  Government’s  responsibility.  Some¬ 
body  was  wrong  on  the  planning  there. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  are  your  other  points  there? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  just  like  to  mention  these  three  or  four 
things  that  I  think  will  be  made  possible  through  this  legislation  This 
legislation  won’t  provide  it  as  such,  but  with  this  legislation  there 
will  be  both  the  machinery  and  a  systematic  way  of  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Please  give  them  to  us;  what  are  the  points? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  first  is,  I  would  say  there  might  be  a  release 
of  the  resources  of  materials,  inventions,  and  management  so  as  to- 
satisfy  at  least  the  basic  material  requirements  of  living  with  less 
expenditure  of  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  point — release  of  resources  and  in¬ 
ventions.  Would  you  make  inventions  free  to  be  used  by  everyone 
without  protection  to  the  inventor? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  return  to  the  in¬ 
ventor,  but  I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  practice  that  has  been 

Erevalent  of  taking  inventions  and  keeping  them  on  the  shelf,  just 
ecause  people  don’t  want  to  interfere  with  production. 

The  Chairman.  If  Thomas  Edison  had  known,  when  he  invented 
the  incandescent  lamp  that  he  was  to  turn  that  over  to  everybody  to 
manufacture  the  lamp,  do  you  think  he  would  have  been  so  interested 
in  staying  up  late  at  nights  and  losing  a  lot  of  sleep  to  invent  the 
incandescent  lamp  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  knowing  Edison,  I  think  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  would  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  natural  resources?  Do  you  think 
they  should  be  made  available  to  everybody?  If  I  own  a  little  oil  on 
my  land,  should  I  make  that  available  to  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  talking  about  our  resources — like  land  and  our 
trees  and  water. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  chairman  just  asked  about  oil ;  is  that  in¬ 
cluded  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  saying  the  Government  should  take  over 
the  oil,  but  there  should  be  a  development — — 

The  Chairman.  But  my  land  they  should  take  over.  Is  that  your 
position  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Government  should  give  every  encouragement 
to  develop  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  production  of  oil. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  land  ?  I  am  talking  about  the  land. 
Would  you  advocate  Government  ownership  of  all  land  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  read  page  3,  section  2,  paragraph  (e)  and  see 
if  that  carries  out  what  you  want  ?  It  reads : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved  it 
is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume- 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

Now  will  you  develop  that  a  bit  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  me  ask  you :  Do  you  mean  that  that  means  that 
Government,  probably  through  some  new  corporations — to  illustrate, 
we  have  had  Government  corporations  issue  securities.  That  is  one 
way  of  getting  Federal  investment  and  expenditure.  Would  those 
activities  be  extended  so  that  the  purpose  of  (e)  would  be  carried  out? 
Mr.  Anderson.  No;  that  is  not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  you  against  that  section? 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Are  you  against  section  (e)  then? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No.  To  me  that  means  that  the  Government  would 
develop  a  positive  role  for  public  works,  not  as  a  stop-gap  for  un¬ 
employment,  a  pump  primer,  a  yardstick,  or  other  relief  measure,  but 
as  a  partner  to  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Church.  I  spoke  too  soon,  maybe.  What  in  (e)  are  you  for 
or  against  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  for  it.  I  am  saying  a  public-works  pro¬ 
gram — 

Mr.  Church.  How  would  you  carry  out  (e)  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  A  public-works  program. 

Mr.  Church.  How  would  you  carry  it  out? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  public  works. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  form  Government  corporations  extensive 
enough,  assuming  he  creates  a  deficit  of  $15,000,000,000  or  $30,000,- 
000,000 — would  you  form  a  Government  corporation  to  get  in  money 
from  individual  buyers  of  Government  bonds,  so  that  that  would  fi¬ 
nance  the  expense  of  this  “Federal  investment  and  expenditure”  that 
is  spoken  of  in  paragraph  (e)  on  page  3  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  would  say  the  first  part  of  the  expenditure 
would  come  from  normal  tax  funds.  But  there  are  some  things  the 
Government  has  to  do :  It  has  to  build  roads,  it  has  to  build  public 
buildings.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  more  adequate  educational  system 
and  health  system. 

Mr.  Ci-iurch.  Mr.  Whittington  has  already  pointed  out  that  we  have 
public-roads  programs,  that  they  are  contemplated.  We  have  public 
building  programs. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  chairman  has  said  that  your  planning 
of  that  has  not  been  as  good  as  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Church.  Oh,  so  you  want  that  planning  committee? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  was  done  by  Government  planners. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ci-iurch.  How  much  additional  personnel  do  you  want  in  this 
planning  organization  to  be  met  by  taxpayers’  money? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  can’t  tell  you. 

Mr.  Church.  You  seem  to  dodge  discussing  this  section  (e). 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  I  am  not,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  read  it  and  say  whether  you  are  for  it  or 
.against  it? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  said  I  am  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  is  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  also  said  my  interpretation  of  that  is  that 
it  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  one  is  by  a  public 
works  program,  which  would  be  financed  out  of  taxation.  I  am  saying 
that  there  are  certain  jobs  that  have  to  be  done,  public  roads,  public 
buildings,  education,  and  health  services.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  great 
•deal  of  development - 

Mr.  Church.  Much  of  that  has  been  planned  for.  Do  you  want  to 
hold  out  a  plan  or  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  fine  work¬ 
men  of  America,  who  do  work,  a  plan  whereby  those  who  won’t  work, 
-or  half  work,  are  guaranteed  full  employment,  so  that  Federal  works 
will  be  provided  from  the  taxpayers’  money  and  deficit  financing,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  guaranteed  an  opportunity  to  work  ?  Do  you 
want  to  go  that  far  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  bill  doesn’t  go  that  far;  it  doesn’t  offer  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  fellow  who  doesn’t  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  on  that - 

Mr.  Church.  How  are  you  going  to  determine  whether  he  wants 
to  work  or  not,  or  whether  he  goes  the  full  limit  to  obtain  a  job? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  say  that  on  this  business  of  loafing 
and  laziness  that  some  of  us  are  lazy  some  of  the  time.  I  would  say 
all  of  us  are  lazy  some  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Church.  Who  has  the  right  to  say  to  any  person  he  has  not 
the  right  to  rest  and  relax  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  prevent 
him  from  resting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  stated  that  in  my  interpretation  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  there  would  always  be  times  when  some  people  would  not  be 
working. 

Mr.  Church.  But  your  bill  provides  for  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Not  for  those  who  don't  want  to  work.  You  have  to 
read  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  They  come  and  they  want  work.  They  satisfy  some¬ 
one  they  want  work.  All  right ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them? 
Under  (e)  you  are  going  to  employ  them  to  the  full  extent,  aren’t  you, 
with  no  limit  to  the  expense? 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  read  (b)  in  connection  with  that, 
Mr.  Church.  If  a  fellow  doesn’t  work,  you  don’t  provide  a  job  for 
him. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  like  Mr.  Church.  That  fellow  wants  to  do 
only  his  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Church.  All  right ;  we  will  read  (b)  : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Church.  Seeking  work. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  a  suggestion - 

Mr.  Church.  Can  you  imagine  a  plan  that  can  be  considered  here  on 
the  criterion  of  seeking  work  ?  All  through  life  we  seek  work.  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  bureau  that  says,  “Is  he  seeking  work?”  Only  a  house¬ 
keeper  is  going  to  be  exempted.  What  will  he  work  at ;  what  is  he  to 
be  paid?  Who  is  going  to  determine  those  undeterminables  in  this 
section  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  this  bill  proposes - 

Mr.  Church.  Those  are  the  problems  that  are  giving  me  concern. 
Are  we  going  to  deny  certain  rights  or  improve  certain  rights  by  this 
bill?  The  chairman  said  we  should  read  (b)  in  connection  with  (e). 
In  (b)  it  says: 

*  *  *  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling — 

When  do  you  finish  schooling?  Who  is  going  to  determine  whether 
all  Americans  have  finished  their  schooling  ?  What  grade  do  you  think 
that  means,  college,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  some  of  those  questions  would  have  to  be 
considered  by  Congress  after  the  bill  was  passed.  I  don’t  think  we 
would  say  at  what  age  you  finish  your  schooling,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
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appropriate  to  establish  an  age,  as  we  have,  saying  that  child  n  o 
have  not  reached  that  age  shall  not  be  given  employment. 

Mr.  Church.  Hasn’t  America  always  encouraged  education  5  isn  t 

every  State  encouraging  education  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Sure.  .  n 

Mr.  Church.  Are  you  going  to  encourage  men  to  go  into  a  govern¬ 
ment  job,  under  section  (e)  that  I  quoted  a  while  ago,  because  you  claim 

that  he  has  finished  his  schooling?  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  see,  I  don’t  think  the  hi  11  provides  that. 

Mr.  Church.  Just  because  he  has  finished  the  eighth  grade,  or  fin¬ 
ished  some  mechanical  course  of  education  or  some  college  woi  k  .  And 
section  (b)  says: 

*  i  *  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibility.” 


Who  is  going  to  determine  that  thing?  Who  is  going  to  make  that 
determination  of  who  does  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsi¬ 
bility?  Are  we  going  to  deny  a  good  housewife  who  has  gone  back 
to  housekeeping  the  benefits  of  this  bill  ?  What  does  the  bill  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  if  she  doesn’t  have  full  housekeeping  duties 
and  responsibilities  she  would  be  protected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Protect  her  from  paying  taxes  under  the  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  she  had  domestic  servants  performing  the  house¬ 
hold  duties  she  would  be  eligible  for  full  emp’oy merit  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  In  other  words,  if  she  doesn’t  work  the  very  last  min¬ 
ute  of  the  time  at  her  household  duties  she  would  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  she  should  also  have  some  Lanham  Act 
funds  to  take  care  of  her  children  so  that  she  could  have  less  than 
full-time  duties  at  her  housekeeping?  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  a  question.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  the  purpose  of  this 
was  to  assure  as  high  a  level  of  employment  as  possible. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  you  think  the  words  “full  employment”  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  no;  full  employment  is  good. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  didn’t  say  that.  You  said  that  the  objective  is  as 
high  a  level  of  employment  as  possible.  That  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  full  employment.  Because  as  high  a  level  as  possible 
means  as  high  a  level  as  you  can  attain  without  getting  into  fiscal 
difficulties,  without  bankrupting  yourself.  Here  you  are  saying,  “We 
pledge  ourselves,  5  years  from  now,  10  years  from  now,  to  give  full 
employment,  even  though  we  don’t  know  what  the  state  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  will  be  at  that  time.  I  agree  with  you  on  “as  high  a  level  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  But  I  think  if  you  believe  that  is  what  the  bill  means  it  is  too 
bad  to  give  people  the  opinion,  as  is  generally  held,-  that  this  guar¬ 
antees  full  employment,  no  matter  what  other  factors  there  may  be 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But,  as  some  other  people  have  pointed  out,  and  the 
thing  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  there  are  always  a  few  more  jobs  than 
there  are  workers,  whether  you  call  that  full  employment  or  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  employment.  Now,  in  regard  to  your  other  point,  and 
some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised  with  the  previous  witness,  as 
'.to  looking  ahead  into  the  future,  the  thing  that  I  see  this  bill  would 
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do :  First,  there  would  be  a  constant  looking  ahead  of  some  group  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  I  don’t  know  how  well  we  can  do  it,  but  X 
want  to  try  it  and  see  how  well  we  can  do  the  job.  The  second  thing 
would  be  that  there  would  be  a  positive  role  for  a  public-works  pro¬ 
gram.  I  don’t  want  to  discount  the  psychological  effect  that  you 
mentioned  earlier,  that  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Government 
is  doing  the  planning  and  that  the  public-works  program  may  be 
overextended  or  contracted,  depending  on  what  opportunities  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  private  interests.  I  think  that  would  have  a  good  wholesome 
effect  on  industry,  and  that  we  wouldn’t  get  scared,  and  that  we 
wouldn’t  have  a  panicky  kind  of  feeling.  Once  the  spiral  gets  started, 
then,  as  the  chairman  or  someone  pointed  out,  the  thing  goes  on  down. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  all  comes  back  to  the  proposition  that  we 
want  adequate,  sound  planning  rather  than  a  planned  economy.  Let 
me  ask  you  this,  because  1  want  to  get  to  the  floor :  As  I  understand 
it,  you  represent  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  do  a  splendid  job.  There  are  10,000 
of  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

jflr.  Whittington.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  how  many  social  workers 
would  you  say  there  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Between  75,000  and  100,000. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Take  the  membership  of  your  organization- — 
and  just  for  the  record  I  am  asking :  What  sort  of  organizations,  social 
organizations,  does  your  membership  represent?  That  is  to  say,  are 
they  employees  of  purely  local  contributions,  like  the  community 
funds  raised  locally? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  we  have  some  members  who  are  employed  in 
public  agencies. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Pardon  me.  What  kind  of  social  work,  and  by 
what  agencies  is  your  membership  of  10,000  employed,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  State  departments  of  welfare  under  public 
auspices,  child-care  agencies,  family  agencies. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Your  membership  is  employed  by  agencies  that 
are  supported  by  public  funds? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  by  public  funds,  and  some  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Now,  you  have 
10,000.-  How  many  of  that  10,000,  for  the  record,  would  you  say  are 
employed  by  welfare  associations  supported  solely  by  the  community 
or  local  contributions? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  about  half,  a  little  bit  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Half  of  your  10,000  membership  is  employed 
where  there  is  no  municipal  contribution,  no  county  contribution,  no 
State  contribution,  and  no  Federal  contribution? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Have  you  been  employed  by  such  an  agency? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  particular  experience  have  you  had  by 
being  employed  by  an  agency  where  the  funds  were  all  local  or  com¬ 
munity  raised? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  worked  in  a  settlement  house  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.'  Whittington.  That  is  a  foundation,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  it  is  a  settlement  house  that  got  its  money  from 
the  community  chest  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right ;  you  worked  for  them . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  I  worked  for  the  Federation  of  bocial 
Agencies,  which  is  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  which  brings  all 
of  the  agencies  together.  ...  , 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  talking  about  some  institution,  whether  it 
is  that  settlement  house  you  mentioned,  or  some  others,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Have  you  been  employed  by  any  others . 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  I  would  say  those  are  the  two  that  are  volun¬ 
tary.  The  other  times  I  was  in  emergency  relief  in  Cambria  and 
Somerset  Counties,  Pa.,  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Whittington.  At  what  kind  of  work  were  you  employed  during 
the  depression? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Director  of  emergency  relief. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Where? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  Cambria  and  Somerset  Counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Whittington.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  years? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1935  and  1936. 

Mr.  Whittington.  After  that  you  have  been  doing  what? 

Mr.  Anderson.  After  that  I  went  to  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Supported  by  what  funds? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Voluntary  funds. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  Pittsburgh. 
Did  they  have  any  agency  over  there  that  was  not  supported  by  WPA 
during  the  depression? 

Mr.  Anders  n.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  was  purely  a  voluntary  agency? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  But  there  was  very  much  relief  money  spent  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  depression  because  there  was  widespread  un¬ 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  Pennsylvania  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
States  where  there  was  as  much  money  spent  in  that  program  where 
we  didn’t  provide  public  work  in  advance,  as  a  result  of  short-sighted¬ 
ness,  as  there  was  in  probably  18  or  20  other  States  combined. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  at  the  present  time  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  make  these  studies  and  transmit  a  bud¬ 
get  to  Congress,  the  same  as  he  would  have  under  this  bill :  isn’t  that 
true? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  important,  in 
that  it  establishes  a  law  in  which  it  is  stated  that  this  is  the  respons- 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Judd.  Eesponsibility  to  plan,  or  responsibility  to  provide? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  his  responsibility  to  assure. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  to  provide,  of  course.  The  reason  I 
ask  you  that  question  about  the  President  already  having  the  author¬ 
ity  is  that  we  have  been  pretty  severly  criticized,  Congress  has,  for  not 
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being  in  session  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August,  to  prepare 
the  country  for  peace  by  assuring  full  employment.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  testified  the  other  day  that  they 
already  had  authority  to  make  all  these  plans  and  submit  a  budget  to 
the  Congress,  because  after  it  is  submitted  it  will  still  have  to  go 
through  the  regular  legislative  mill ;  we  will  have  to  have  committees 
authorize  the  legislative  part,  it  will  have  to  go  through  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  then  the 
bill  signed  by  the  President,  and  then  we  have  to  try  to  find  the 
money  by  borrowing  it  or  in  other  ways.  That  can  already  be  done 
without  any  further  legislation,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  Congress 
to  criticize  it  for  not  having  this  legislation  in  force,  because  Mr.  Smith 
testified  that  if  it  were  to  become  law,  it  would  be  as  late  as  next  year 
before  it  would  become  operative.  I  asked  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked  him,  if  he  could  have  prepared  to  submit  to  Congress  the 
first  of  January  when  we  reconvene  a  budget,  and  if  the  budget  will 
work  I  am  sure  that  every  person  in  Congress  will  be  for  the  bill,  but 
they  haven’t  offered  us  any  program  showing  how  the  budget  will 
work.  I  think  that  responsibility  rests  with  the  executive  part  of  our 
■Government. 

Mr.  Anderson.  My  opinion,  so  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  is 
that  we  have  got  a  good  Congress,  and  I  think,  by  and  large,  you  reflect 
the  thinking  of  the  people.  I  think  there  has  not  been  action,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  unemployment  compensation,  because  we  have  not  had 
enough  real  desire  on  the  part  of  enough  people. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Please  don’t  get  off  on  that.  We  have  to  take 
that  up  later.  Stick  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  maybe  on  this  we  still  haven’t  had  enough  ex¬ 
pression,  or  enough  evidence  to  submit  to  Congress,  so  that  you  can 
take  action  on  it.  I  think  that  even  though  this  responsibility  rests  with 
the  President  now  and  that  he  can  do  it,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this 
as  a  policy  for  our  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  like  to  see  it 
enacted  into  law,  and  I  think  that  the  final  decision  on  it,  of  course, 
rests  with  the  Congress,  the  Members  of  Congress.  You,  however,  I 
think,  by  such  hearings  as  this  are  willing  to  submit  this  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  who  have  an  interest  and  have  some  knowledge 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  statement  there  that  I  think  should  go 
in  this  record.  Isn’t  it  true  that  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
lost  jobs  because  of  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts  think  that  the  day 
this  act  becomes  law  they  will  be  given  a  job?  Isn’t  that  the  pretty 
widespread  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  it. 
I  would  say  that  there  are  probably  some  people  who  think  that  is  so. 
I  am  a  little  bit  taken  back  by  members  of  this  committee  who  have 
already  spelled  out  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  mean,  which  has  not 
been  my  interpretation  of  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  letters  from  people  who  seem  to 
think  that  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law  tomorrow,  they  would  start 
work  next  Monday,  and  you  know  that  isn’t  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  that  is  so,  that  there 
are  people  who  think  that  immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  law 
that  would  come  about. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  that  isn’t  true. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  President  would  have  to  submit  his 
Budget  in  January  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  next  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Director  of  the  Budget  told  us  he  couldn’t 
prepare  a  budget  and  submit  it  to  the  President  in  that  time,  and  that 
in  all  probability  before  this  bill  could  become  effective  we  would  be 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1947.  I  just  want  to  get  these  mis¬ 
taken  opinions  cleared  up.  We  have  been  severely  criticized  by  many 
people  for  not  acting  on  this  bill  because  there  will  be  a  lot  of  people 
going  hungry  if  it  is  not  passed. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Don’t  be  too  quick  in  making  that  statement. 
I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  been  criticized  or  not. 

Mr.  Church.  I  just  wonder  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
Hitler  himself  promised  full  employment.  You  are  familiar  with 
that  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  tell  us  about  that?  Do  you  disapprove  of 
that  kind  of  governmental  philosophy  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  democracy, 
and  my  belief  in  democracy  extends  to  this;  that  when,  as  a  people, 
we  have  something  that  ought  to  be  done,  we  can  ask  our  Government 
to  do  it.  We  do  it  through  our  elected  representatives.  We  do  not 
give  the  power  to  any  one  man,  which  has  been  done  under  the  systems 
of  dictatorship.  And  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  that  if  we  follow 
through  this  process  that  we  have  established,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  that  if  someone  has  an  idea,  it  is  reviewed  and  discussed,  it  goes 
in  a  specific  proposal  to  Congress,  Congress  acts  upon  it,  and  then  a 
decision  is  made  whether  it  takes  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  from  that  statement  that  you  would  oppose 
Congress  passing  a  lump-sum  appropriation  and  giving  it  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  spend  any  way  he  saw  fit  in  order  to  promote  full  employment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  yes.  I  don’t  think  that  this  provides  a  blank 
check. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  oppose  that?  That  could  be  done  in 
implementing  the  full-employment  program. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes ;  I  think  in  terms  of  spending  the  money  I  would 
like  to  keep  that  power  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  and  we 
get  into  a  period  where  there  is  not  full  employment,  the  RFC  would 
be  under  obligation  to  lend  money  to  provide  jobs  without  coming 
back  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  interpret  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Judd.  Some  people  do. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  mentioned  awhile  ago  the  use  of  land.  I  would 
like  to  have  your  ideas  as  to  how  all  the  land  in  this  country  should 
be  used. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  talking  about  the  resources,  of  which  land 
is  one. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  talking  about  the  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  All  right.  F or  one,  I  think  we  should  have  the 
best  possible  sou-conservation  program  we  could  develop _ 
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Mr.  Ervin.  We  have  got  now,  haven’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  T  think  ke  could  do  better. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Have  you  ever  been  one  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  I  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  are  fortunate. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Have  you  got  any  other  idea  beside  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Again,  I  didn’t  take  the  time  to  spell  out  all  the 
things  that  could  be  done.  I  think  flood  control. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  look  before  we  leap? 

Mr.  A  nderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  All  right.  Where  are  we  going  to  leap  on  the  use  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  saying  that  through  this  bill  you  get  a  good 
place  to  stand  and  lyok.  You  get  people  to  sit  up  on  a  watch 
tower. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  know  you  are  for  this  thing,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  makes  you  think  we  ought  to  leap,  and  where,  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  three  things,  and  those  are  soil  con¬ 
servation,  flood  control,  and  the  development  of  dams. 

Mr.  Ervin.  We  have  got  those  programs  in  effect  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  we  have  enough  of  them. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  President  could  recommend  it  on  the  first  of  the 
year  in  his  budget,  couldn’t  he  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  What  else  have  you  got  in  regard  to  land  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ervin.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  for  the  farmers 
and  agricultural  workers  other  than  what  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  what  happens  on  the 
farms  depends  on  what  we  call  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  Ervin.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  a  decent  standard  of  living.  I 
want  to  know  what  your  specific  program  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  thing  would  be  a  minimum  wage.  I  know 
that  when  you  talk  about  a  living  wage,  it  depends  on  whether  you 
are  paying  it  or  getting  it.  But  I  think  at  some  point  we  have  got 
to  make  a  decision  that  that  is  a  sufficient  income. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  would  like  to  pay  4  cents  a 
pound  for  bacon. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Of  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  living  wage  for  farmers. 
But  can  you  be  more  specific?  Can  you  say  anything  beyond  gen¬ 
eral  high-sounding  terms  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  our  experience  during  the  last  war  with 
AAA  and  the  programs  we  have  developed  helped  the  fanners.  They 
are  things  we  ought  to  give  more  consideration  to. 

Mr.  Ervin.  In  other  words,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  program  already 
in  effect,  except  you  want  them  extended  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ervin.  All  right.  Now  most  of  our  heavy  industries  are  cen¬ 
tered  around  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  Jersey, 
Detroit,  and  large  towns  in  the  Nation,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  this  Nation  should  ever  get  into  another  war,  with 
the  danger  from  the  atomic  bomb,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  heavy  industries  be  decentralized  to  keep  them  from 
being  wiped  out  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  certain 
controls - 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  are  talking  about  controls;  I  am  talking  about 
heavy  industries. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  talking  about  heavy  industries. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Do  you  want  them  to  be  decentralized  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better,  as  a  matter  of 
national  security  to  have  our  heavy  industries  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  throughout  the  rural  areas,  so  that  the  atomic  bomb 
won't  put  them  out  of  commission  and  make  us  defenseless? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  more 
industries  down  South  and  out  West  and  conceal  them  with  camouflage, 
.and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  too  far  South  and  not  too  far  West. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  live  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ervin.  How  far  South  have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  been  all  the  way  through  the  South. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Biding  on  a  train  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  have  stopped  off. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Where  did  you  stop  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  been  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana - 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Ervin.  How  long  did  you  stay  there?  Have  you  been  in 
Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  made  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  your  life  in 
not  going  to  Mississippi.  How  far  have  you  been  out  West? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  been  to  California. 

Mr.  Ervin.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  that  great  State  of  California? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Oh,  I  have  been  there  2  weeks.  X  was  there  on 
December  7  when  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Why  is  it  you  think  some  of  our  industries  ought  not 
he  put  too  far  South  or  too  far  West? 

Mr.  Anderson  I  am  sorry.  I  think  I  was  a  little  bit  facetious  in 
that  comment.  A  thing  I  did  hear  is  that  our  military  leaders  were 
veiy  much  concerned  about  the  location  of  our  plane  factories  right 
.on  the  coast,  because  they  were  exposed  to  attack. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  better  to  have  them  inland. 
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Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  talking  about  some  of  the  industries  around  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  those 
big  towns  up  North. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  room  for  expansion  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  not  talking  about  expansion.  I  am  talking  about 
decentralization.  Don’t  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  defense  against  the 
atomic  bomb,  it  would  be  wise  to  decentralize  those  heavy  industries? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course.  I  think  you  are  expecting  me  to  be 
an  expert  on  military  defense. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  think  anybody  with  any  common  sense  would  know 
that,  whether  von  are  an  expert  or  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  would  say  I  would  favor  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  wouldn’t  want 
to  tell  a  corporation  that  invested  its  stockholders’  money  that  it 
must  place  its  plant  anywhere  yo  usay,  would  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Ervin.  No.  I  am  in  favor  of  private  enterprise  putting  a  plant 
anywhere  they  want  to.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  What  did 
you  mean  a  while  ago  when  you  said  not  too  far  South  or  not  too 
far  West  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  withdraw  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  think  you  ought  to.  Do  you  know  that  the  atomic 
bomb  was  made  down  in  Tennessee  because  they  knew  everybody 
down  there  was  a  patriot  and  there  wouldn’t  be  any  sabotage?  Did 
you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that  they  brought  in  a  few  patriots 
from  other  States,  too. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  know  they  did,  but  everybody  that  lives  in  that  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  a  patriot,  and  there  was  no  danger  from  sabotage 
there.  Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  is  a  good  place. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Sure  it  is,  the  finest  place  on  earth,  because  it  used  to 
be  a  part  of  western  North  Carolina.  That  is  where  I  live.  N'-w. 
if  we  should  decentralize  industry,  if  industry  should  do  it  voluntarily 
as  a  matter  of  self-defense  of  industry,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
good  for  the  employees  who  work  in  these  industries  to  get  down  South 
and  out  West,  where  they  can  have  a  home  and  have  a  garden? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  you  think,  if  a  man  had  a  home,  with  a  plot  of 
land  for  a  garden,  that  he  wrnuld  be  closer  to  God  and  would  be  able 
to  live  better  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  his  having  a 
ham  in  the  smokehouse,  eggs  in  the  henhouse,  and  milk  in  the  spring- 
house. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  but  if  somebody  wishes  to  live  in  the  poorest 
tenement  district  in  New  York  City,  I  don’t  think  the  Government 
or  anybody  else  should  tell  him  he  shouldn’t. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  he  just  insists  on  living  there,  he  can  do  it,  but  I 
mean  we  ought  to  encourage  industry  to  decentralize.  Don’t  you 
think  if  we  should  decentralize  those  industries,  put  them  out  over 
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the  Nation,  by  voluntary  act  of  the  industries,  that  that  would  give 
every  man  a  home,  a  litle  garden  where  he  could  raise  some  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  we  would  effect  an  enormous  saying,  and  that  we 
wouldn’t  have  so  much  unemployment  compensation  to  pay;  that  a 
fellow  could  live  off  his  own  efforts  instead  of  living  out  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  undoubtedly  it  would  supplement  his 
.  income  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  he  would  be  happier,  wouldn’t  he? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  know  I  would. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  wouldn’t  that  tend  to  give  us  full  employment,  all 
those  things  I  am  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  that  it  would  help. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  be  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Ervin.  There  is  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask:  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  planning  in  recent  years.  Do  you  have  any  plan 
for  balancing  the  Budget  and  paying  off  the  public  debt  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  feel  we  should  set  up  as  good  a  tax  policy  as  we 
can  to  see  that  we  reduce  the  debt.  I  am  also  in  favor  of — and  again 
1  would  say  these  are  generalities — doing  an  efficient  job  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  so  that  we  reduce  expenditures.  I  think  if  we  can  maintain 
our  income  to  as  close  to  what  we  have  had  during  the  war  as  possible, 
that  we  will  make  a  good  dent  in  the  debt.  I  think  it  will  also  be 
possible  to  reduce  taxes,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and 
I  believe  in  supporting  the  Government  through  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  share. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  but  I  was  reared  in  a  country  where  we  had  a  garden, 
and  w’e  always  thought  a  fellow  was  better  cff  if  he  could  work  in  one 
and  grow  his  own  fruits  and  vegetables  and  farm  animals.  I  am  very 
keenly  interested  in  people  who  are  underprivileged  and  live  in  the 
cities,  live  in  tenements.  I  am  certainly  sorry  that  we  have  had 
policies,  both  on  the  part  of  private  industry  and  of  the  Government, 
which  have  tended  to  create  too  many  congested  areas. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  could  do  a  better  job  of  planning  of  towns 
and  cities,  so  as  to  give  that  kind  of  relief. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  the  social  workers  in  the  Veterans’  Administration 
belong  to  your  organization? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  them  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  You  don’t  say  how  far  you  would  go. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  just  keep  ahead  of 
unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  thing  that  I  would  hope  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  would  be  'you  see,  I  would  say  that  we  need  so  many  roads,  so 
many  bridges,  we  want  a  flood-control  program,  or  a  good  health  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  going  to  cost  money.  I  would  say  w7e  are  not  going 
to  spend  all  of  that  in  any  given  year.  If  there  are  enough  jobs  pro¬ 
vided  m  private  industry  we  would  do  just  what  needs  to  be  done. 
If,  however,  we  see  that  in  1  year  there  would  be  fewer  jobs  in  private 
enterprise,  then  I  would  see  spending  more  money  during  that  year 
for  the  necessary  roads,  and  there  may  have  been  a  backlog  developed 
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of  the  things  which  needed  to  be  done,  things  which  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  do.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  positive  plan  of  public 
works  program,  rather  than  waiting  until  the  emergency  comes  and 
then  trying  to  think  up  things  to  do. 

Mr.  Church.  As  long  as  there  are  people  out  of  work,  you  would 
be  increasing  that  program  so  they  would  not  be  out  of  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Keep  up  the  growth  of  that  Federal  work? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  it  would.  I  believe  it  would  give  pri¬ 
vate  industry  every  opportunity,  and  that  there  are  things  that  happen 
and  we  have  during  one  period  fewer  opportunities  for  work  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Then  I  say,  better  than  a  relief  program  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  provide  through  a  well-balanced  public-works  pro¬ 
gram  job  opportunities  for  them.  The  people  would  then  have  an 
income;  they  will  continue  to  buy  things  they  need ;  and  we  won’t  start 
that  spiral  going  down.  So  I  don’t  think  we  will  be  increasing  the 
number  of  jobs,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Church.  You  won't  increase  the  number  of  jobs? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don’t  think  so.  There  may  be  times  when  you 
will  have  to,  if  private  industry  just  isn’t  providing  the  jobs.  Then 
I  would  say  the  Government  will  have  to  provide  more. 

Mr.  Church.  You  don’t  see  anything  in  that  idea  that  encourages 
men  not  to  work  so  that  they  can  be  put  on  Government  jobs? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  as  I  said,  in  this  job  that 
1  had  when  I  was  Director  of  Emergency  Relief,  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  whether  people  didn’t  want  to  work,  whether  they- 
wanted  an  easy  job.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  people,  for  human 
beings.  I  know  some  are  lazy  and  loafers,  and  some  are  shiftless- 
As  I  said,  all  of  us  are  lazy  sometimes,  but  no  healthy  person  is  lazy 
all  the  time.  And  most  of  us  want  to  do  a  creative  job,  we  want  to 
do  our  share  of  the  work  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Church.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  we  want  decent  conditions,  we  want  adequate 
wages,  so  that  we  can  provide  for  our  dependents,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  lack  of  those  things  which  makes  people  not  want  to  work  rather 
than  just  laziness  that  comes  from  the  inside.  Some  there  are,  I  grant 
you,  but  I  don’t  believe,  having  been  in  this  business,  that  people  are 
looking  around  for  rocking-chair  money,  such  as  we  hear  all  the  time- 
I  think  that  most  of  the  people  want  an  opportunity  to  do  a  job  under 
decent  conditions,  where  their  skill  is  used  and  for  which  they  are 
adequately  paid.  So  I  don’t  see  this  encouraging  that  kind  of  an 
attitude  in  people. 

Mr.  Church.  Did  your  organization  take  any  action  on  this  bill,, 
or  is  this  your  own  statement  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Our  organization  has  taken  the  position  which  L 
outlined  in  the  statement,  which  is  in  support  of  this  bill.  That  is, 
if  it  meets  this  principle.  We  said,  first,  that  work  under  satisfactory, 
under  wholesome  conditions  and  at  wages  sufficient  to  assume  main¬ 
tenance  for  the  worker  and  his  normal  dependents  should  be  available- 
to  all.  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  for  the  initiation 
of  such  social  and  economic  planning  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  for- 
the  United  States  the  highest  possible  level  of  employment.  I  would 
say,  to  the  degree  that  this  bill  does  that,  we  support  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Church.  When  was  that  position  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1944 — at  the  conference  which  we  had  m  Cleve¬ 
land,  May  1944. 

Mr.  Church.  Conference  which  who  had? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Our  association.  We  have  100  chapters  all  oyer 
the  country,  and  they  send  delegates  to  meet  once  each  year,  at  which 
time  we  review  and  take  action  on  a  statement  of  principles.  There 
was  no  legislation  at  that  time,  so  we  didn’t  act  on  legislation,  but 
merely  adopted  a  platform. 

Mr.  Church.  Therefore,  you  are  the  spokesman  for  that  principle, 
and  you  believe  this  bill  will  carry  out  that  principle  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  haven’t  studied  the  bill  very  thoroughly. 
Have  you  read  the  bill  many  times? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  read  it  several  times.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  several  of  our  people.  I  have  gone  over  the  material  in  the 
hearings  that  were  conducted  by  the  Senate  committee.  I  think  I  am 
pretty  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  there  any  amendments  you  would  suggest  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Just  the  amendments  that  were  added  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  side,  in  Senate  bill  380.  I  think  that  simplified  the  language.  It 
took  out  this  business  of  housekeeping  that  you  were  worried  about. 

Mr.  Church.  You  think  we  ought  to  encourage  housekeeping 
rather  than  discourage  it,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  institution  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Church.  It  is  a  great  American  institution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  bet  your  boots. 

Mr.  Church.  Any  other  amendments  you  would  suggest? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  would  also  suggest  that  instead  of  the  word 
“policy,”  where  it  states  “it  shall  be  the  policy — ”  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  changed  to  the  word  “responsibility.”  I  think  that  is  more 
descriptive. 

Mr.  Church.  You  mean  on  page  1,  line  7,  where  it  says:  “Congress 
hereby  declares  (a)  it  is  the  policy - ” 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  right.  “It  is  the  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Church.  “Responsibility”  meaning  to  you  something  stronger 
than  “policy”? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  different,  too. 

Mr.  Church.  Stronger? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  More  responsibile,  more  binding? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon  at  12:45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  September  28,  1945.) 

(The  following  was  submitted  for  the  record  :) 

The  Mueray  Full-Employment  Bill 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt,  American  Enterprise  Association) 

Before  it  passed  the  self-styled  full  employment  bill  the  Senate  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  0  the  amendment  offered  by  Senators  Taft  and  Re  del  iff e  under 
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which  any  program  of  Federal  “investment  and  expenditure”  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  or  later,  while  the  country  is  at  peace,  “shall  be  accompanied  by  a  program 
of  taxation  designed  and  calculated  to  prevent  any  net  increase  in  the  national 
debt.” 

It  is  very  heartening  to  find  that  when  the  issue  was  presented  in  this  form 
not  a  single  Senator  voted  against  the  proposal  for  keeping  the  national  debt 
under  control  and  returning  to  a  balanced  budget.  For  that  reason  the  Murray 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was  much  less  dangerous  than  in  its  original  form. 

Yet  the  amendment  turned  the  bill  into  a  self-contradictory  measure.  The 
bill  as  passed  still  declared  it  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
not  merely  to  promote  but  “to  assure  continuing  full  employment.”  In  spite 
of  the  way  in  which  the  promise  was  watered  down  from  its  original  form,  even 
the  declaration  as  it  stands  would  be  widely  interpreted  as  a  Government  pledge 
or  guaranty  of  a  job  for  everybody.  Moreover,  the  bill  still  rests  basically  on 
the  “compensatory  spending"  philosophy  which  calls  for  continuous  deficit 
financing  as  the  way  of  salvation.  It  still  calls  for  Federal  “expenditures  and 
investment”  to  provide  jobs  whenever  private  employment  is  expected  to  fall 
short  of  the  proposed  “production  and  employment  budget”  goals. 

If  this  compensatory  spending  philsophy  is  embodied  in  law,  those  who  accept 
it  will  argue,  when  we  get  to  1948,  that  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget  will  only 
defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Murray  bill.  The  House,  therefore,  must  decide 
which  of  the  two  philosophies  it  will  accept — that  of  restoring  confidence  in  the 
Nation’s  currency  and  credit  by  balancing  the  budget  and  getting  the  national 
debt  under  control,  or  that  of  trying  to  spend  our  way  into  prosperity  and  to 
create  jobs  by  Inflation. 

A  substantial  group  in  the  House,  who  do  accept  the  latter  philosophy,  are 
urging  that  the  Murray  bill  be  restored  to  its  original  form.  It  will  clarify 
the  issue,  therefore,  if  we  examine  that  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
introduced  rather  than  in  the  seif-contradictory  form  in  which  it  emerged  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Murray  full-employment  bill  reads  more  like  a  campaign  speech  than  like 
a  serious  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  full  of  the  vague  and  undefined  phrases  that 
commonly  go  into  political  speeches.  Such  phrases,  however,  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  interpretation  to  which  they  are  subject,  are  capable  of  creating 
the  greatest  mischief  when  embodied  in  law. 

The  bill  is  officially  labeled  “A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State,  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government.”  If  calls  itself  the  full-employment  bill,  and  this 
title  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  source  of  its  strength.  For  many  people  do  not 
trouble  to  make  the  fundamental  distinction  between  desiring  a  certain  end 
and  devising  the  appropriate  means  to  achieve  it.  Few  men  in  public  fife  like  to 
oppose  something  called  a  full-employment  bill  because  they  fear  that  they  will 
be  immediately  accused  of  being  against  full  employment  itself.  No  doubt,  in  a 
sufficiently  emotional  atmosphere,  a  measure  called  the  “wealth  and  happiness 
of  all”  bill,  or  the  "universal  peace  forever”  bill  would  have  much  the  same  sort 
of  support. 

The  first  page  and  a  half  of  the  bill  is  taken  up  by  a  declaration  of  policy.  The 
heart  of  this  declaration  lies  in  section  2,  paragraphs  (b)  to  (e).  Section  2  (b) 
declares : 

“All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remun¬ 
erative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  time  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  not  have 
full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right.” 

This  declaration  of  policy  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  yet  it  is  crowded  with 
crucial  terms  that  are  nowhere  defined  in  the  bill.  This  declaration  would  be 
certain  to  be  regarded  by  many  people,  perhaps  including  some  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  establishing  a  legal  right  to  a  job,  and  offering  a  Government 
guaranty  of  a  job.  For  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States — the 
Government?  the  people?  who? — not  to  promote  but  to  “assure”  the  existence  at 
all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities,  etc.  Seriously  to  assure  some¬ 
thing  is  in  effect  to  guarantee  it. 

The  word  “right”  is  also  full  of  ambiguities.  It  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  a 
mere  moral  right — something,  for  example,  that  someone  deserves  or  would  be 
entitled  to  expect  in  a  better  world — as  when  we  say  that  someone  has  a  right  to 
be  happy,  or  a  right  to  gratitude  from  his  children,  etc.  It  could  be  interpreted 
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to  mean  a  right  in  the  sense  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  Constitution. 
Such  rights,  however,  are  all  liberties ;  they  consist  essentially  of  restraints  and 
limits  placed  upon  the  power  of  government.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  foi* 
example,  means  the  right  to  establish  a  newspaper  unmolested  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  not  a  Government  guaranty  to  supply  the  funds  to  start  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  this  sense  the  right  to  work  would  mean  merely  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  pursue  his  calling  peacefully  and  without  interference.  But  the  word 
■“right”  in  the  declaration  in  the  Murray  bill  is  certain  to  be  widely  interpreted 
ns  an  enforceable  legal  right — in  short,  as  a  guaranty. 

Many  other  phrases  in  the  short  declaration  just  quoted  are  also  subject  to 
widely  different  interpretations.  What  is  meant  by  “all  Americans  able  to  work 
and  seeking  work”?  Is  a  person  able  to  work  merely  one  who  is  not  physically 
incapacitated  for  working?  Or  does  it  imply  that  the  person  must  have  a  certain 
minimum  skill  or  competence  for  the  work  to  which  he  is  to  be  assigned?  And 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  this  skill  or  competence?  The  employer?  The  man  him¬ 
self?  Some  Government  official?  Do  all  Americans  able  to  work  include  Ameri¬ 
cans  over  65  who  desire  to  work  but  would  be  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act?  How  actively  must  the  person  be  seeking  work?  Is  he  seeking  work  if  he 
will  take  pleasant  work  but  not  disagreeable  work,  or  if  he  will  take  it  at  one 
salary  but  not  another? 

To  continue  with  the  ambiguities  in  this  short  statement,  what  is  the  definition 
of  “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment”?  Who  decides 
whether  the  employment  is  useful  ?  At  what  level  is  the  employment  considered 
remunerative?  Is  the  remuneration  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  competence 
or  producivity  of  the  worker?  Or  is  it  to  be  unrelated  to  this  competence  and 
productivity?  What  is  regular  and  full-time  employment?  Is  employment  in  a 
seasonal  industry  regular  employment?  Is  farm  employment  at  harvest  time 
Tull-time  employment?  If  everybody  is  to  have  full-time  employment,  who  is  to 
•do  the  part-time  jobs,  the  seasonal  jobs,  the  extra  jobs  in  the  stores  at  Christmas¬ 
time,  the  jobs  that  exist  only  when  crops  are  being  harvested?  Is  there  to  be  no 
unemployment  even  between  jobs?  Is  everybody  to  be  employed  all  the  time? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  this  seven-line  declaration  of  policy  leaves 
unanswered. 

The  Murray  bill  contains  generous  lip  service  to  private  enterprise.  It  even 
■opens  with  the  declaration  that  “It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and 
commerce  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the'United  States.” 
It  declares  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  “preserve  and  strengthen  competitive 
private  enterprise,  particularly  small-business  enterprises.”  Ie  declares  (and 
Senator  Murray  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  published  on  August 
29,  1945,  stated  this  to  be,  in  fact,  “the  basic  provision  of  the  bill”)  : 

“Sec.  2  (d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments  in  achieving  continuing  full  employment,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  programs  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible 
levels  of  employment  opportunities  through  private  and  other  non-Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure.” 

No  doubt  the  framers  of  the  Murray  bill  inserted  all  this  in  good  faith,  and  did 
not  intend  it  as  mere  window  dressing  to  obscure  the  essential  nature  of  the  bill. 
Yet  this  is  what  it  is  in  fact.  For  the  bill  as  a  whole  rests  essentially  upon  a 
basic  distrust  of  private  enterprise.  It  rests  essentially  upon  the  assumption  that 
private  enternrise.  without  constant  Government  intervention,  cannot  provide  sub¬ 
stantially  full  employment.  It  rests  essentially,  in  spite  of  its  disavowals,  on  the 
assumption  that  whenever  there  is  unemployment,  the  basic  cause  is  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  private  spending  a"d  that  the  basic  cure  is  Government  spending  on  a 
huge  scale  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Thus,  immediately  following  section  2  (d),  just  quoted,  we  come  to  section  2 
(e)  : 

“To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it 
is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment.” 

This  is  the  real  basic  provision  of  the  Murray  bill.  For  the  whole  bill  consists 
altogether  of  a  little  less  than  12  pages,  and  9  of  these  pages  are  devoted  to 
elaborating  the  mechanism  bv  which  the  proposed  Government  compensatory 
spending  program  is  to  be  put  into  effect. 
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The  apparent  safeguard  that  Government  pump  priming  or  compensatory 
spending  will  take  place  “only  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  can¬ 
not  otherwise  be  achieved”  seems  likely  to  prove  a  safeguard  on  paper  only.  For 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  or  uot  full  employment  "cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved”?  Those  who  hold  the  views  which  obviously  animate  the  supporters 
of  the  Murray  bill  would  probably  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  role  that  unsound 
Government  policies  might  play  in  precipitating  future  business  stagnation.  They 
would  be  likely  to  decide  after  a  pretty  quick  glance  that  only  a  good  dose  of 
further  Government  spending  would  take  up  any  existing  slack  in  employment. 
Senator  Murray  betrays  his  own  attitude  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  29,  in  which  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  the  depressions  from  1870  to 
1930  were  caused  by  private  enterprise  “left  to  its  own  devices.”  The  many  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies  during  that  period  which  either  caused,  intensified,  or  prolonged 
such  depressions  are  treated  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Beginning  at  section  3  (d)  the  Murray  bill  directs  the  President  to  transmit  to 
Congress  an  entirely  new  kind  of  budget,  to  be  called  the  national  production  and 
employment  budget.  In  this  the  President  is  directed  to  set  forth  in  summary 
and  detail  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate — 

‘‘(1)  The  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including  the  self-employed  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture. 

“(2)  The  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national  product,  at  the 
expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  such  labor  force.  *  *  * 

“(3)  The  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government.” 

Having  done  this : 

"The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period  *  *  *  is  less 
than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required 
to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production  *  *  *  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  national  budget.” 

When  he  finds  such  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  national  budgpt  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  other  period,  the  President  is  asked  to  set  forth  a  general  program 
for  “encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  par¬ 
ticularly  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased  employment 
opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the  greatest 
possib'e  extent.” 

But  to  the  extent  that  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
is  sGH  not  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of 
production  then  “the  President  shall  transmit  a  general  program  for  such  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure  as  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume 
of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  business,  consumers,  State  and  local 
government,  and  the  Federal  Government,  up  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full 
employment  volume  of  production.” 

If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure 
for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  this  national  budget  is  more 
than  the  “estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required 
to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production”  then  the  President  is  directed 
to  set  forth  in  his  budget  “a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationary  economic 
dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  or  both.” 

The  national  budget  is  also  to  include  "a  report  on  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the 
President  may  deem  apnropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set  forth  in  such  budget.” 

So  many  unwarranted  assumptions  are  involved  in  this  whole  concent  of  a 
national  production  and  employment  budget  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin  in  disentangling  and  analyzing  them.  Its  sponsors  talk  as  if  the  bill  were 
almost  noncontroversial  and  as  if  its  adoption,  while  desirable,  would  be  a  sten 
of  no  particular  importance  in  itself — unless,  as  they  put  it,  it  were  implemented 
by  other  measures.  The  Murray  bill,  in  fact,  would,  if  adopted,  revolution’ze 
our  whole  concept  of  the  Federal  budget  as  well  as  of  the  whole  role  that  the 
Government  plays  in  the  national  economy. 
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The  first  thing  that  the  Murray  bill  does,  in  fact,  is  to  abandon  entirely  the 
traditional  concept  of  Federal  finances  on  which  our  Government  has  hitherto 
operated.  While  this  concept  may  have  been  frequently  violated  in  practice, 
it  has  hitherto  been  almost  universally  accepted  as  correct  in  principle.  It  is 
basicly  simple.  Its  theory  is  that  the  Government  should  estimate  each  year 
what  the  expenses  will  be  of  carrying  on  accepted  Government  functions  (such 
as  national  defense,  salaries  of  Congress  and  officials,  law  enforcement,  etc.) 
and  then  recommend  the  taxes  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  these  expenditures.  The 
Murray  bill  embraces  completely  an  entirely  different  concept.  This  is  the 
concept  of  “compensatory  spending.”  Under  this  theory  it  is  tacitly  assumed 
that  every  time  there  is  depression  or  stagnation  anywhere  in  business  the  cause 
lies  in  insufficient  spending  either  by  consumers  or  investors,  and  that  the  cure 
is  compensatory  spending  by  the  Government  itself. 

We  will  examine  later  some  of  the  fallacies  in  this  theory.  But  it  is  important 
to  observe  here  that  those  who  accept  the  theory  would  be  obliged  to  overcome  or 
set  aside  all  fears  regarding  a  budget  deficit,  no  matter  how  large,  all  fears 
regarding  the  size  of  the  national  debt,  no  matter  how  great,  and  all  fears  of  a 
runaway  inflation.  A  complete  acceptance  of  the  compensatory  spending  theory, 
in  other  words,  requires  us  to  ignore  the  question  of  governmental  or  national 
solvency,  and  to  abandon  all  plans  for  stabilization  or  reduction  of  the  national 
debt — unless  such  reduction  happened  occasionally  to  be  forced  upon  us  by  the 
prospect  that  people  would  otherwise  spend  more  than  enough  to  bring  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  compensatory  spending  theory  rests,  in  fact,  on  a  crude  mechanical  form 
of  the  purchasing  power  theory  of  business  fluctuations.  But  when  there  is 
an  absence  of  full  business  activity,  involving  a  falling  off  from  substantially 
full  employment,  there  are  specific  reasons  for  it.  In  most  cases  we  are  likely 
to  find  that  there  is  a  lack  of  equilibrium  somewhere..  Agricultural  or  ra,w 
material  prices  may  have  got  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  finished  industrial 
products.  Production  of  capital  goods  may  have  got  out  of  balance  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumer  goods.  Wages  and  other  costs  of  production  may  have  been 
allowed  to  get  so  high,  in  the  building  industry,  for  example,  that  few  people 
will  want  to  build  new  homes,  so  that  stagnation  occurs  in  that  industry  and 
begins  to  spread  elsewhere.  Or  the  former  foreign  market  of  some  American 
export  trade  may  have  collapsed,  with  similar  results,  because  of  some  American 
or  foreign  governmental  policy.  Or  the  Government  may  have  betrayed  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  business.  Or  it  may  have  continued  a  reckless  spending 
policy  which  has  freightened  businessmen  out  of  undertaking  new  enterprises 
or  expanding  old  ones,  or  has  even  led  them,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to 
contract  their  previous  operations.  An  open-  minded  study  of  all  such  possible 
reasons  for  depression  or  unemployment  is  necessary  in  order  to  find  the  appro¬ 
priate  remedy  in  each  case. 


Now  the  Murray  bill  contains  a  few  ostensible  requirements  for  a  study  of 
this  sort.  But  because  the  bill  in  fact  accepts  the  purchasing  power  theory  of 
business  flujctuations,  and  because  it  would  undoubtedly  be  administered  by 
officials  who  also  accepted  this  theory  (otherwise  they  would  be  accused  of  evad¬ 
ing  or  sabotaging  the  law),  it  is  probable  that  this  prior  investigation  would  be 
little  more  than  perfunctory.  Once  having  in  effect  accepted  the  purchasing 
power  theory  embodied  in  the  Murray  bill,  both  the  administrators  of  the  law 
and  Congress  would  be  likely  to  think  that  more  Government  spending  could 
cure  whatever  was  wrong  and  bring  full  employment  regardless  of  log  iains 
or  lack  of  balance  in  the  economy. 

The  national  economy  is  at  least  as  complicated  as  an  automobile  or  the 
human  body.  No  competent  mechanic  operates  on  any  one  single  over-all 
theory  of  why  a  given  automobile  won’t  run.  It  may  not  start,  it  is  true  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  gasoline  in  the  tank.  But  it  may  also  fail  to  start  because  of 
an  impediment  in  the  gas  line,  because  of  a  defective  carburetor,  because  of 
bad  spaik  plugs,  because  of  fouled  commutator  points,  because  of  a  loose  elec¬ 
trical  connection,  because  somebody  forgot  to  put  in  oil,  and  so  on.  No  me¬ 
chanic  would  hold  his  job  long  who  thought  that  everything  could  be  cured  by 
stepping  on  the  gas.  In  the  same  way  there  are  a  hundred  ailments  that  may 
slow  down  the  human  body.  No  doctor  would  long  be  consulted  bv  intelligent 
patients  who  attributed  all  lethargy  to  insufficient  blood  circulation. 

•  rJJe  Pul'chas.inS  power  theory  on  which  the  Murray  bill  rests  is  the  equivalent 
in  the  economic  sphere  of  such  an  over-all  single  explanation  in  the  srihere  of 
physiology  or  mechanics.  It  is  to  economics  what  chiropractic  is  to  medicine. 
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It  assumes  that  pumping  more  money  into  the  system  will  cure  any  slow-down 
whatever,  regardless  of  the  specific  reasons  for  that  slow-down.  Such  an  assump¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  failure  to  correct  the  maladjustments  that  have  caused  the 
slow-down.  The  Murray  bill,  in  brief,  would  seek  to  cure  every  disease  of  the 
economic  system  by  increased  doses  of  inflation. 

This  is  what  compensatory  spending  really  means  in  practice.  For  it  neces¬ 
sarily  means  deficit  financing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  so.  Suppose 
that  the  Government  tries  to  compensate  for  what  it  deems  insufficient  private 
spending  by  its  own  spending?  If  at  the  same  time  as  it  increases  its  own 
expenditures  it  tries  to  keep  the  Budget  balanced  by  increasing  taxes,  then  it 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  by  exactly  the  same  amount  as 
its  own  additional  spending.  The  taxpayers  lose  precisely  as  much  purchasing 
power  as  the  Government  adds.  For  every  dollar  that  the  Government  spends  on 
roads,  dams,  bridges,  or  post  offices,  the  taxpayers  have  just  one  dollar  less  to 
spend  on  new  homes,  clothing,  food,  radios,  refrigerators,  or  automobiles.  For 
every  job  that  the  Government  creates,  it  destroys  a  private  job.  For  every 
■public  work  to  which  it  can  proudly  point,  there  will  be  just  one  less  private 
factory  of  similar  value,  or  just  that  much  less  produced  to  fill  the  needs  of 
private  individuals.  The  real  situation,  in  fact,  will  be  much  worse  than  this, 
for  high  taxes  themselves  distort  and  discourage  production. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  result,  the  Government  must  finance  its  additional 
full-employment  spending  not  by  taxes  but  by  borrowing.  It  must,  moreover, 
borrow  only  funds  that  would  not  have  otherwise  been  invested  through  private 
channels  in  any  ease.  The  best  way  for  the  Government  to  make  sure  it  is 
doing  this  is  to  borrow  by  creating  new  bank  credit  and  new  currency — in 
short,  by  inflation. 

For  compensatory  spending  to  work  even  for  a  short  time,  in  brief,  it  is  not 
the  absolute  volume  of  Government  spending  that  counts ;  it  is  only  the  size 
of  the  deficit.  This  conclusion  has  one  corollary  that  the  apostles  of  compen¬ 
satory  spending  usually  overlook,  and  which  the  Murray  bill  seems  to  overlook 
altogether.  Assuming  that  you  already  have  a  balanced  budget,  there  are  two 
main  ways  to  achieve  a  deficit,  if  that  is  what  you  want.  One  is  to  increase 
Government  spending  without  increasing  taxes.  The  other  is  to  keep  Govern¬ 
ment  spend'"  ng  where  it  is,  but  to  reduce  taxes.  The  second  method,  it  is 
obvious,  will  put  as  much  “increased  purchasing  power”  into  existence  as  the 
first,  provided  that  the  deficit  achieved  in  each  case  is  of  the  same. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Federal  budget  is  stabilized  a  few  years  from 
now  at  an  expenditure  level  of  $20,000,000,000,  and  that  it  is  balanced  by  taxes 
at  that  level.  Suppose  that  the  statisticians  who  put  together  the  “National 
Production  and  Employment  Budget”  decide  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
$10,000,000,000  in  private  spending  and  that  this  can  only  be  made  up  by  the 
Government.  Under  the  Murray  bill  they  would  advocate  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $30,000,000,000  with  taxes  remaining  at  $20,000,000,000.  But  they  could 
achieve  the  same  volume  of  “increased  purchasing  power,’’  i.  e.,  the  same  budget 
deficit,  bv  leaving  expenditures  at  $20,000,000,000  and  cutting  taxes  by 

$io.roo,ooo,ooo. 

The  second  method  would  at  least  have  many  advantages  over  the  first.  It 
would  reduce  the  number  of  public  works  of  doubtful  utility.  It  would  reduce 
the  danger  of  make-work  projects.  It  would  reduce  the  danger  of  swollen  Gov¬ 
ernment  pay  rolls,  hard  for  political  reasons  to  get  down  again.  It  would  re¬ 
duce  the  danger  of  a  huge  patronage  machine,  of  a  huge  body  of  Federal  office¬ 
holders  who  might  perpetuate  themselves  in  office  and  "hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  electorate.  It  might  reduce  the  potential  number  of  scandals  surround¬ 
ing  favoritism  or  discrimination  in  giving  out  public  contracts  in  a  way  to  re¬ 
ward  political  friends  and  punish  political  opponents. 

This  is  not  to  advocate  an  unbalanced  budget  achieved  by  either  method. 
It  is  merely  to  point  out  that  a  deficit  achieved  by  reducing  taxes  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  one  achieved  by  increasing  expenditures. 

But  all  deficit  financing  if  continued  long  enough  leads  ultimately  to  infla¬ 
tion.  It  undermines  public  confidence  in  the  Government’s  credit;  it  puts  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  bank  credit  and  currency  into  circulation ;  it  leads  to  runaway 
prices.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  controlled  inflation  (though  inflation 
for  a  few  short  years  may  sometimes  look  as  if  it  is  under  control).  And  a 
runaway  inflation  is  always  a  disaster. 

The  Murray  bill  does  assume  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  controlled 
inflation.  The  Federal  Government,  it  assumes,  can  inflate  and  deflate  at  will, 
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scientifically,  by  means  of  statistics.  The  Murray  bill  takes  it  for  granted  that 
these  statistics  are  known  or  can  be  easily  discovered,  and  that  they  will  be 
objective  and  beyond  reasonable  dispute.  None  of  these  assumptions  is  true. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  statistics  upon  which  the  Murray  bill  would  rely. 
The  first  estimate  for  which  it  asks,  in  framing  the  national  production  and 
employment  budget,  is  “the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including  the 
self-employed  in  industry  and  agriculture." 

Now  official  estimates  of  the  “labor  force”  are  already  made.  They  have  been 
regularly  published,  for  example,  in  Manpower  Statistics  issued  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  These  statistics  placed  the  labor  force  in  July  of  1945 
at  53,750,000.  „  ^  „ 

How  is  this  figure  arrived  at?  It  is  derived  from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  WMC  explains  the  figure  in  this  footnote : 

“The  civilian  labor  force  is  composed  of  those  people  who  are  employed  or 
who  are  seeking  work.  Within  these  limits  are  included  both  men  and  women 
who  are  14  years  old  or  older.  Excluded  is  the  estimated  number  of  persons 
in  the  armed  forces.  Excluded,  also,  are  those  who  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  own  home  housework  or  in  attending  school,  those  who  are  in  institutions, 
and  those  who  are  unable  or  too  old  to  work.” 

On  another  page  of  its  Manpower  Statistics  the  WMC  prints  a  table  of  non¬ 
workers,  also  derived  from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  estimates 
these  nonworkers  in  July  at  39,360,000,  of  which  5,170,000  were  men  and  34,190,000 
were  women.  What  do  these  figures  include?  A  footnote  explains: 

“Data  on  nonworkers  comprise  both  men  and  women  who  are  civilians  14 
years  and  older.  They  include  those  engaged  in  own  home  housework,  students, 
those  unable  or  too  old  to  work,  and  others.  The  nonworkers  are  not  part  of 
the  labor  force  and  do  not  include  the  unemployed  who  are  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  labor  force.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  even  at  a  casual  glance,  how  arbitrary  these  estimates 
are.  Why  begin  estimating  the  labor  force  with  people  who  are  “14  years  old 
or  older”?  Why  not  begin  at  15  years,  16  years,  17  years,  IS  years?  One  can 
get  a  larger  or  smaller  “labor  force”  by  merely  moving  this  arbitrary  age  limit 
up  and  down.  How  do  we  determine,  again,  when  people  are  “too  old  to  work”? 
Here  again  we  have  an  arbitrary  definition.  Men  too  old  to  work  as  coal  miners 
or  stevedores  may  be  young  enough  to  work  in  a  factory.  Men  too  old  to  work 
in  factories  may  be  able  to  do  light  part-time  work.  One  can  put  the  age  limit 
at  65  to  correspond  with  the  old-age  benefits  offered  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  But  men  are  not  necessarily  fit  as  a  fiddle  until  64  and  suddenly  unable  to 
work  at  65.  Many  people  in  excess  of  65  are,  in  fact,  employed.  And  many 
people  too  old  to  wish  to  take  real  work  in  private  enterprise  may  insist  that  the 
Government  has  not  achieved  full  employment  unless  it  has  provided  a  light  and 
pleasant  form  of  made  work  specially  adapted  to  their  capacities. 

Still,  again,  what  about  the  millions  of  women  engaged  in  their  own  house¬ 
work?  Their  decision  whether  they  want  or  would  take  a  job  might  depend  a 
great  deal  on  the  money  and  hours  offered  by  that  job  and  the  attraction  of  the 
work  compared  with  the  work  that  they  are  now  doing.  This  is  the  sort  of 
consideration  that  depends  mainly  upon  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  may  shift  constantly.  Here  is  another  figure,  therefore,  that 
statisticians  could  juggle  around  to  suit  themselves. 

The  size  of  the  working  force,  finally,  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  economic 
status  of  each  family.  If  the  father  loses  his  job,  the  daughter  in  high  school 
and  the  son  in  college  may  both  quit  school  to  look  for  a  job.  Here  is  a  case  in 
which,  because  one  person  loses  his  job,  three  persons  are  looking  for  work ;  two 
extra  persons  have  been  added  to  the  “labor  force.” 

Statisticians  can  get  almost  any  theoretical  figure  for  the  “unemployed”  by 
the  simple  device  of  raising  or  lowering  the  estimate  of  the  available  “labor 
force.”  That  is  one  reason  why,  all  through  the  thirties,  there  were  simultane¬ 
ously  such  widely  different  estimates  of  unemployment.  For  1940,  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  estimated  average  unemployment  at  7.607,000,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  9.383,000.  and  the  CIO  at  10.290.000. 

The  Census  figures  back  to  1910  show  that  in  this  whole  period  only  40  percent 
of  our  total  population  considered  itself,  employed  or  uot,  to  be  in  the  “labor 
force.”  This  40  percent  of  men  and  women  supported  both  themselves  and  the 
other  60  percent,  consisting  of  housewives,  children,  the  aged,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  disabled.  In  addition  there  were  those  who  were  idle  from  choice  or 
the  absence  of  necessity  It  is  the  mark  of  an  advanced  and  wealthy  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  it  can  afford  this.  In  backward  countries  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
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women  and  children  are  forced  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Those  who 
now  estimate  the  working  force  at  69,000,000,  and  wish  to  insure  jobs  for  all  of 
them,  are  in  fact  saying  that  43  percent  of  our  population  must  now  be  given  work 
in  spite  of  greater  labor  productivity,  though  over  the  last  40  years  only  40  per¬ 
cent  has  considered  that  it  could  or  needed  to  work  for  a  living.1 

In  sum,  the  first  estimate  asked  for  by  the  Murray  bill  is  in  fact  an  estimate 
that  cannot  be  made  without  a  large  set  of  arbitrary  assumptions.  It  is  not 
only  subject  to  a  margin  of  error  that  may  at  any  time  be  as  great  as  several 
millions;  it  is  in  fact  basically  indeterminable — if  only,  for  example,  because  a 
married  woman  who  would  rather  remain  idle  than  take  one  sort  of  job  may 
jump  at  the  chance  to  take  another. 

The  next  figure  that  the  Murray  bill  asks  the  President  to  determine  is- — 

“(2)  The  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprise,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  ^Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national  product,  at  the 
expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  labor  force.” 

Here  is  a  second  indeterminable  figure.  What  the  Murray  bill  asks  for  here 
is  not  so  much  a  single  figure  as  a  complicated  equation.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  framers  of  the  Murray  bill,  in  asking  for  this  “estimate,”  are  in  effect 
assuming  a  one-way  chain  of  economic  causation  that  has  a  very  dubious  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  way  the  economic  system  actually  works.  According  to  this 
theory  everything  begins  with  spending.  Expenditure  “produces”  a  “volume  of 
the  gross  national  product.”  This  in  turn  “provides  employment  opportunities” 
for  a  given  labor  force. 

Now  it  is  just  as  valid  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  employment  provides 
expenditure  as  it  is  to  say  that  expenditure  provides  employment.  And  it  would 
be  -even  more  valid  to  say  that  employment  produces  a  gross  national  product 
than  it  is  to  assume  that  a  gross  national  product  provides  employment.  Actu- 
.  ally  what  we  have  here  is  a  set  of  quantities  so  interrelated  that  each  of  them 
may  be  said  to  determine  the  other.  To  assume  arbitrarily  that  everything  begins 
with  expenditures  is  to  adopt  an  untenable  theory  of  causation  and  to  place 
a  false  emphasis  on  merely  monetary  to  the  neglect  of  other  factors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  volume  of  gross  national  product  is  to  be  estimated 
in  terms  of  the  “expected  level  of  prices.”  This  illustrates  again  the  extremely 
complicated  nature  of  the  expected  estimate.  The  Government’s  statisticians 
must  accurately  determine  in  advance  the  future  “level  of  prices”  as  well  as 
the  future  physical  volume  of  national  product.  But  “a  level  of  prices”  does 
not  exist  except  as  a  statistical  abstraction.  It  is  merely  the  average  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  different  prices  which  nothing  short  of  omniscient  can  be 
expected  to  know  in  advance. 

Finally,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  provision  of  the  Murray  bill  says  nothing 
whatever  about  an  expected  level  of  wages,  though  such'  a  figure  is  crucial  to 
this  whole  estimate.  If  wages  go  up  30  percent,  for  example,  then  the  same 
‘  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure”  can  obviously  provide  much 
fewer  jobs  than  if  wages  remain  approximately  where  they  were. 

The  Murray  bill,  incidentally,  never  mentions  the  question  of  wage  rates, 
which  is  central  to  the  problem  with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  It  seems  to 
assume  tacitly  that  wage  rates  are  a  fixed  magnitude  that  can  be  taken  for 
granted  in  the  intricate  calculations  for  which  it  calls,  and  that  it  is  only  employ¬ 
ment,  and  not  wage  rates,  that  would  be  affected  by  the  policies  it  would  enact. 
The  possibility  that  the  inflationary  spending  they  insist  upon  might  under 
certain  easily  conceivable  conditions  merely  raise  existing  wage  rates  without 
increasing  employment  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  framers  of  the 
measure. 

Assuming  that  an  estimate  that  is  any  better  than  worthless  can  be  made  on 
this  second  figure,  we  come  to  the  third  figure  that  the  Murray  bill  asks  the 
President  to  determine:  “the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprise,  consumers,  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  Federal  Government.”  [My  italics.] 

This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  figure  to  estimate  of  all.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  even  been  able  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  own  expendi- 
tures  (a  point  that  will  be  elaborated  later) ,  but  here  it  is  being  asked  to  estimate 

1  It  is  true  that  Secretary  Wallace's  60,000.000  jobs  does  not  present  this  numerical 
objective  as  desirable  or  realizable  until  1950.  Most  of  those  who  use  this  slogan  however 
have  given  the  impression  that  it  can  be  realized  immediately.  '  '  y 
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the  expenditures  of  everybody  else.  It  must  know  what  every  great  coipoi  at  ion 
and  every  little  one  is  going  to  spend;  what  each  drug  store,  grocer,  and  butcher 
is  going  to  spend;  what  the  48  State  governments  and  thousands  ol  city,  Lown, 
and  county  governments  are  going  to  spend;  what  30,000,000  families  are  going 
to  spend  even  though  they  don’t  yet  know  themselves.  Yet  this  omniscience  is 
expected  to  be  found  in  a  little  group  of  Government  superstatisticians. 

Assuming  that  these  three  estimates  are  made,  then  the  Murray  bill  at  last 
gives  the  President’s  statisticians  a  simple  problem  : 

“The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  -period  *  *  is  less 

than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required  to 
assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production  *  *  *  shall  be  regarded  as  a 

prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  deduct  one  figure  from  another  and  get  a  result  and  give  it 
a  name.  But  if  the  two  original  figures  are  themselves  hopelessly  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  result  of  deducting  one  from  the  other  will  be  equally  worthless.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  this  third  figure  which  is  to  serve,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the  annual  basis 
for  the  new  Government  spending  program. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  possible  margin  of  error  in  the  figures  that  the  President 
is  asked  to  gather  is  so  great  that  there  is  likely  to  be  not  only  a  substantial 
error  in  the  final  result,  but  that  the  result  may  be  wrong  even  in  diretcion.  It 
may  call,  for  example,  for  a  huge  spending  program  in  an  inflationary  period, 
when  the  only  sound  policy  for  the  Government  would  be  to  retrench  expenditures 
and  retire  part  of  the  national  debt.  The  opposite  result  is  also  theoretically 
possible.  That  is,  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  plan  ahead  for  severe 
retrenchment  in  a  period  that  would  in  any  case  have  been  one  of  depression. 
But  political  pressures  being  what  they  are,  the  probabilities  are  very  high  that 
the  estimates  will  almost  always  be  loaded  to  seem  to  require  heavy  Government 
spending. 

Another  crude  assumption  in  the  Murray  bill  may  be  noted  at  this  point.  Even  . 
if  we  assume  that  the  labor  force  is  ascertainable,  that  the  expenditures  “neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  full  employment”  are  ascertainable,  and  that  the  actual  future 
“non-Federal”  expenditures  are  ascertainable,  the  Murray  bill  is  still  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  Government  can  get  full  employment  by  spending  the  differ¬ 
ence.  For  both  the  prospect  and  the  actuality  of  the  Government’s  own  expendi¬ 
tures  will  change  all  the  plans  of  private  business  and  private  individuals  regard¬ 
ing  their  own  expenditures.  Private  expenditures  will  be  in  large  part  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  people  expect  the  Government  to  do.  Those  who  expect  to  be 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  Government  spending  may  advance  or  increase  their 
own  plans  to  spend.  Others  may  be  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  Government 
intervention,  Government  competition,  or  waste  and  contrast  their  expenditure 
plans. 

If  the  Government  forecasts  were  taken  seriously,  moreover,  either  a  pre¬ 
dicted  boom  or  a  predicted  slump  would  begin  to  come  right  away,  because  peonle 
would  immediately  begin  to  buy  or  sell  securities,  or  expand  or  contract  their 
business  operations,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  expected  boom  or  avoid  the 
worst  results  of  the  expected  slump.  Thus  the  predicted  condition  would  come 
before  the  time  for  which  it  was  predicted.  Hence  we  have  the  paradox  that 
the  only  Government  forecast  that  would  not  be  falsified  would  be  one  that  was 
not  believed  when  it  was  made.  The  Murray  bill  ignores  all  these  psychological 
complexities  and  all  these  “compensatory  reactions  to  compensatory  spending.” 

This  points  to  the  serious  political  dangers  of  the  Murray  bill.  As  a  general 
rule,  both  the  administration  officials  in  power  and  many  Congressmen  will  he 
tempted  to  press  the  Government  statisticians  (whose  own  jobs  and  influence  will 
depend  upon  the  favor  of  these  groups)  for  estimates  which  show  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government  to  spend  more  rather  than  to  retrench.  The  politicians 
in  power  will  be  inclined  to  favor  estimates  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
continued  Budget  deficit  is  necessary.  It  is  the  primrose  political  path  to  tax 
lightly  while  making  all  sorts  of  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that 
pressure  group. 

If  the  Murray  bill  should  become  law  it  is  easy  to  see  how-  a  future  unscrupulous 
administration,  once  it  gained  power,  could  make  the  lowest  plausible  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  private  expenditure  that  was  likely  to  be  made  and  the  highest 
plausible  estimates  of  the  Government  expenditures  necessary  to  provide  “full 
employment.”  These  estimates  might  then  be  used  as  a  means  of  building  up  a 
huge  patronage  machine  for  obtaining  votes  and  permanent  power  Even  with 
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the  utmost  honesty  and  good  intentions  the  estimates  called  for  in  the  Murray' 
bill  are  likely  to  be  bad.  But  when  the  temptations  of  political  spending  are  added 
to  this  the  bill  could  be  an  extremely  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  future 
President  who  lacked  complete  integrity. 

Compared  with  the  complications,  unknown  quantities  and  pitfalls  that  would 
surround  the  estimates  which  the  President  is  asked  to  make  under  the  Murray 
bill,  the  problem  of  the  Government  in  estimating  merely  its  own  expenditures, 
within  its  own  control  ought  to  be  ridiculously  simple.  Yet  on  this  problem  the 
Government  in  the  last  dozen  years  has  piled  up  a  singularly  unimpressive  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  record  of  the  President’s  estimates  of 
expenditures,  revenues,  and  deficits,  for  the  following  fiscal  year  as  presented  in 
his  annual  budget  messages  from  1934  to  1943.  The  figures  are  in  millions  of 
dollars.  Expenditure  figures  exclude  debt  retirement : 2 


{In  millions  of  dollars] 


Budget  esti¬ 
mate 


Reality  Difference 


Expenditures  for  fiscal  year — 

1935  _ _ _ 

1936  _ 

1937.. . . . 

1938  _ _ _ 

1939  . 

1940  _ _  ... 

1941  _ _ 

1942  . . . 

1943  . . . . . . 

1944  _ 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year- 

1935..  . . . . 

1936 _ 

1937..  . 

1938  _ 

1939  _ _ _ _ 

1940  _ 

1941. _ _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ 

1944  _ 

Net  deficit  for  fiscal  year- 

1935.. . . . . 

1936  . . . 

1937  _ 

1938.. .. . 

1939  _ 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

1942  _ 

1943  _ _ 

1944  _ 


5, 961 

6,  802 

+14 

7, 884 

8,477 

+s 

6,173 

8,  C01 

+30 

5,  756 

7,  626 

+32 

6,  869 

8,  707 

+27T 

8,  995 

8,  998 

_ 

8,  424 

12,710 

+51’ 

17,  486 

32, 397 

+85 

58, 928 

78, 178 

+32 

104, 128 

93,  743 

-10 

3,  975 

3,  800 

-4- 

3,  992 

4,  116 

+s 

5,  654 

5,  294 

-0 

7,  294 

6,  24  2 

-14 

5,  919 

5. 165 

-13 

5,  669 

5,  387 

-5 

6, 248 

7,607 

- 

-22 

8,  275 

12,  799 

- 

'55 

16, 487 

22,  281 

- 

-35 

33,081 

44, 148 

- 

1,  986 

3,  002 

+51 

3,  892 

4,  361 

+12 

519 

2,707 

+422 

i  1,538 
950 

2  1.  384 

3,542 

+275 

3,  326 

3,  611 

+9- 

2, 176 

5, 103 

+135 

9,  211 

19,  598 

+115 

42,  441 

55,  897 

+32 

71,  047 

49,  595 

- 

-30 

Percent 


i  Surplus. 
*  Deficit. 


Some  very  instructive  results  emerge  from  this  table.  In  the  7  fiscal  years 
from  1935  to  1941,  inclusit  e,  there  was  an  average  error  in  the  estimate  of  receipts 
of  about  10  percent.  In  the  same  7  years  there  was  an  average  error  in  estimating 
expenditures  of  23  percent.  It  is  obvious  that  errors  of  this  size,  or  even  much 
smaller,  would  render  the  forecasts  required  by  the  Murray  bill  not  only  useless 
but  potentially  very  dangerous.  The  worst  unemployment  year  of  all  was  1933. 
In  that  year  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates  an  average 
unemployment  of  11,842,000  out  of  an  estimated  total  working  force  of  $30,669,000. 
This  meant  that  23  percent  of  the  working  force  was  then  unemployed.  It  is  an 
instructive  coincidence  that  this  is  almost  precisely  the  average  percentage  of 
error  in  Federal  expenditure  estimates  in  the  7  years  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war. 

If  a  23-percent  margin  of  error  in  prospective  national  (not  merely  Federal > 
expenditures  would  make,  as  the  Murray  bill  itself  assumes,  a  23-percent  defer¬ 
ence  in  the  volume  of  employment,  it  is  evident  that  the  forecast  of  expenditures 


2  The  figures  for  the  peacetime  years  are  based  on  a  table  published  by  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  wartime  years  I  have  taken  the  figures  directly  from 
the  President’s  annual  budget  messages. 
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■would  be  even  more  useless  as  a  forecast  of  unemployment.  Unemployment,  as 
compared  with  the  total  available  working  force,  represents  merely  a  marginal 
element,  an  unused  residue.  Therefore,  even  if  we  assume  the  theoretical  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  Murray  bill  to  be  valid,  the  percentage  of  error  in  forecasting 
unemployment  can  be  enormously  greater  than  the  percentage  of  error  in  fore¬ 
casting  total  national  expenditures  or  total  employment. 

This  point  may  again  be  illustrated  by  the  estimates  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Whereas  the  error  in  estimating  Federal  expenditures  in  the  7  years  before  the 
war  averaged  23  percent,  and  the  error  in  estimating  receipts  averaged  10  percent, 
the  error  in  estimating  the  net  deficit  averaged  150  percent.  The  fact  that  these 
are  average  percentages  of  error  means  that  in  particular  years  the  percentage 
of  error  was  far  higher.  The  error  in  estimating  the  deficit  for  1937,  for  example, 
ran  as  high  as  422  percent.  What  was  expected  to  be  a  surplus  for  1938  actually 
turned  out  to  be  a  deficit. 

The  difliuclties  of  obtaining  accuracy  would  be  increased  manifold  in  the  kind 
of  figures  that  the  Murray  bill  wishes  the  President  to  compile.  In  the  foregoing 
calculations  of  average  percentage  of  error  in  the  Federal  budget  estimates  the 
fiscal  years  in  which  we  were  at  war  have  not  been  included.  They  are  included 
in  the  table,  however,  as  a  reminder  of  the  kind  of  unforeseeable  contingencies 
that  all  such  estimates  may  meet.  Ironically  enough,  for  1944,  when  the  President 
gave  up  all  hope  of  achieving  an  accurate  estimate  of  war  expenditures  and 
simply  threw  in  the  round  figure  of  $100,000,000,000,  his  estimate  turned  out  to  be 
more  nearly  right  than  for  any  year  since  1936. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  use  the  historic  record  of  Federal 
Budget  estimates  as  an  indication  of  the  much  greater  errors  of  forecast  to  which 
the  Murray  bill  national  production  and  employment  budget  would  he  subject. 
The  President,  who  makes  the  Federal  Budget  estimates,  it  may  be  said,  cannot 
control  the  expenditures  of  Congress.  But  the  President,  in  fact,  has  greater 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  Congress  than  he  has  over  the  expenditures  of 
48  State  governments,  thousands  of  cities  and  towns,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
business  firms,  and  140,000,000  Americans.  All  of  these  expenditures  must  be 
forecast  in  the  Murray  bill  national  production  and  employment  budget.  The 
President  can  at  least  exercise  a  limited  but  often  decisive  veto  power  over  the 
appropriations  of  Congress.  Unless  the  sponsors  of  the  Murray  bill  anticipate 
a  similar  veto  or  compulsory  power  by  the  Federal  Government  over  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  all  State  and  city  governments,  all  corporations,  and  all  American 
families,  their  estimates  can  go  far  astray. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  argued  that  the  Murray  bill  not  only  provides  for  heavy 
Government  spending  in  periods  of  expected  depression  but  also  makes  provision 
for  contraction  of  spending  in  periods  of  expected  boom.  The  actual  provision 
of  the  bill  on  this  point  is  section  3(d): 


‘If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure 
for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period  *  *  *  is  more  than  the  estimated  aggregate 
volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production  *  *  *  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  budget  a 

geneial  program  for  preventing  inflationary  economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing 
the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to 
assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  or  both.” 

There  are  certain  significant  omissions  and  obscurities  in  this  provision.  It 
provides,  for  example  (and  even  then  merely  as  an  optional  alternative),  only 
for  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  ”  It  does 
not  specify  or  even  clearly  hint  that  this  should  be  done  chiefly  or  solely  through 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government.  Moreover  as  we  have 
seen,  merely  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  might  not  accomplish  the  results 
desired,  unless  they  were  in  fact  reduced  substantially  below  the  level  of  taxes 
In  other  words  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  compensatory  spending  tl  eOTy 
itself,  it  would  be  necessary  to  curb  a  threatened  inflation  by  substantial  renaw 

e“seentiaf  stepDatl°nal  ^  But  tbe  Mn™*  bU1  does  not  ^lear^^ecifyThis 

groX'thafarT'fo?  snenrwTm  P^rful  political  pressure 

f.  are  tor  spending  will  be  against  heavy  repayments  of  the  na- 

d6bt  T°i  be  abl,V°.  spen<1  heavi,y  without  taxing  by  an  equal  amount 
is  ti  e  unscrupulous  politician’s  paradise.  He  can  then  make  hand  outs  of  the 
people’s  money  to  every  sort  of  pressure  group.  He  can  hu n id  ™  ;  “  !  S,  of  the 
machine,  without  its  seeming  to  cost  the  taxpayers  anythin!? P  aft ?at  patronage 
is  sailed  „p.a  .dm,!  that  there  „  „  ,„ZS 
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this  process  must  be  reversed,  his  troubles  begin.  For  he  is  then  asked  either  to 
raise  taxes  or  to  cut  off  the  pressure  groups  and  the  patronage  groups  from  the 
benefits  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  He  is  asked  to  vote  for  measures 
that  will  either  increase  the  irritation  of  the  taxpayers  or  enrage  the  previous 
recipients  of  Federal  money,  or  both.  Only  the  most  courageous  statesmen  will 
be  willing  to  take  this  course  unless  the  indications  point  overwhelmingly  to 
an  inflationary  boom. 

For  evidence  on  this  point  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  present  time.  The 
country  already  has  an  unparalleled  national  debt  of  $262,OOD,OCO,CO'J.  It  is 
still,  in  spite  of  the  end  of  the  war,  estimated  to  be  running  a  Budget  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  dimensions  of  $30,000,000,000.  All  signs  point  to  a 
highly  dangerous  inflation.  Yet  it  is  precisely  at  this  moment  that  unnumbered 
bills  in  Congress  and  unnumbered  plans  in  the  States  and  cities  call  for  more 
gigantic  governmental  expenditures  than  ever.  So  far  from  trying  to  “com¬ 
pensate”  for  the  actual  and  prospective  inflation  brought  about  in  large  part  by 
its  own  previous  spending,  the  Federal  Government  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
putting  forward  still  more  spending  plans.  The  very  fact  that  the  Murray  bill 
itself  is  being  pressed  so  vigorously  at  this  time,  when  it  is  most  essential  to  get 
the  Federal  Budget  into  balance,  shows  how  little  meaning  there  would  be  in 
section  3  (d). 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for  establishing  conditions  under 
which  maximum  production  and  full  employment  are  possible.  The  Murray 
bill  will  not  establish  such  conditions.  Congress  might  do  more  to  achieve  them 
at  the  present  time,  in  fact,  by  modifying  or  repealing  many  laws  already  on  the 
books  than  by  the  mere  addition  of  new  laws.  The  proper  measures  to  prevent 
unemployment  in  the  long  run  are  simply  the  proper  measures  for  creating  a 
sound,  stable,  and  progressive  economy. 

The  elaboration  of  any  detailed  positive  program  to  achieve  this  result  is  obvi¬ 
ously  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  analysis.  But  if,  for  example,  the  President 
wishes  to  submit  to  Congress  the  kind  of  forecasts  and  estimates  called  for  in  the 
Murray  bill,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  do  so  without  a  Murray  bill.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  instructive  to  have  the  President  submit  such  estimates  for,  say, 
the  next  5  years.  The  country  could  fhen  get  some  notion  of  their  probable 
accuracy  before  being  asked  to  base  dubious  policies  upon  them. 

SUMMARY 

The  Murray  bill,  in  sum,  is  a  rhetorical  measure  which  attempts  to  enact 
ambiguous  and  undefined  terms  and  promises.  It  assumes  that  high-sounding 
phrases  are  an  adequate  substitute  for  facts  and  that  an  ill-considered  group  of 
academic  theories  are  indisputable  truths.  It  pays  elaborate  lip  service  to  (he 
private  enterprise  system  at  the  same  time  as  it  rests  on  a  fundamental  distrir 1 
of  that  system  and  proposes  measures  that  would  in  fact  undermine  and  eventm'ly 
destroy  the  system.  It  rests,  also,  on  a  crude  form  of  the  “purchasi  g  p  w-t  ’ 
theory  of  economics.  This  assumes  a  one-way  causation  under  which  a  g  veil 
volume  of  production  or  employment  is  supposed  inevitably  to  follow  a  given 
volume  of  spending.  If  the  economic  system  worked  in  this  simple  way,  we  could 
solve  all  our  problems  by  printing  hundred-dollar  bills  and  passing  them  around. 
Government  spending,  deficit  financing,  increased  doses  of  inflation,  are  in  fact 
the  heart  of  the  Murray  bill  as  it  at  present  stands.  It  would  base  its  spending 
policies  on  an  elaborate  set  of  estimates  that  would  be  in  fact  a  series  of  guesses 
subject  to  a  wide  margin  of  error.  The  publication  of  these  official  guesses  would 
itself  set  off  widespread  psychological  forces  that  would  falsify  them.  The  bill 
assumes  that  Government  spending  would  be  the  net  addition  to  private  spending. 
It  completely  overlooks  the  effect  of  Government  spending  in  frightening  private 
capital  away.  The  passage  of  this  hill  would  only  multiply  existing  fears  of 
inflation.  The  only  “substitute”  for  the  bill  would  be  to  take  precisely  the  opposite 
course  of  the  one  it  proposes.  This  course  would  be  an  announcement  by  Congress 
of  its  determination  to  bring  the  Federal  Budget  into  balance  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 

Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  committee  will  come  to 
order.  The  chairman  has  been  delayed  for  a  few  minutes;  he  will 
be  here  directly. 

The  first  witness  is  Col.  James  Schramm.  Colonel,  will  you  please 
identify  yourself  for  the  record;  give  you  full  name  and  also  your 
connections. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM;  COOWNER  AND  MANAGER, 
J.  S.  SCHRAMM  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  IOWA 

Mr.  Schramm.  My  name  is  James  S.  Schramm;  my  residence  is 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  I  own  and  manage,  with  my  brother,  the  J.  S. 
Schramm  Co. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Retail  department  store. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Colonel,  would  you  like  to  make  your  statement  with¬ 
out  interruption  and  then  let  the  committee  ask  you  such  questions  as 
they  desire? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  prepared  some  notes, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  may  proceed  in  that  way,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  what 
questions  it  desires. 

Mr.  Schramm.  To  repeat,  my  name  is  James  S.  Schramm,  and, 
with  my  brother,  I  own  and  manage  the  largest  department  store  in 
southeastern  Iowa,  the  J.  S.  Schramm  Co.  Except  for  the  last  3 
years,  when  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  I  have  spent  21  years  as  active 
operating  head -of  this  business.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  indulgence 
with  me  in  a  bit  of  personal,  middlewestern,  Corn  Beit  history,  in 
order  that  you  may  better  understand  why  I  favor  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2202/* 

In  1845,  exactly  100  years  ago,  my  grandfather  opened  a  little  gen¬ 
eral  store  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  That  was  before  Iowa  was  a  State — 
it  was  Wisconsin  Territory — Indian  territory.  The  town  grew,  rail¬ 
roads  came,  manufacturing  establishments  came,  farmers  prospered, 
and  tile  little  general  store  grew  up  to  a  big  dry-goods  store.  In  the 
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early  days  my  grandfather  made  one  buying  trip  a  year  to  New  York. 
He  bought  what  he  thought  he  could  sell  in  the  next  12  months  and, 
with  cash,  paid  for  the  goods  he  had  purchased  the  year  before.  When 
my  father  assumed  the  management  of  the  more  grown-up  business, 
he  made  two  or  three  buying  trips  to  New  York  each  year.  Today,  we 
maintain  a  year-round  full-time  buying  office  in  New  York,  and  our 
buyers  are  continually  in  the  market.  But  ours  is  not  a  big  business. 
It  is  big  for  Burlington,  but  Burlington  isn’t  a  big  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  typical  small  cities  in  the  country,  about  35,000  population, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  center  of  the  best  farm  land  of  the 
world. 

Iowa  farmers  are  rugged  individualists — so  are  Iowa  businessmen. 
They  resent  interference  in  their  affairs.  They  want  only  so  much 
government  as  will  assure  them  the  opportunity  to  live  in  peace,  make 
a  living,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  labor.  They  don’t  like  bureauc¬ 
racy,  and  they  object  to  all  unnecessary  controls.  But  they  have  learned 
a  great  deal  in  the  last  15  years.  They  have  learned  there  are  some 
things  they  can’t  do  for  themselves,  some  things  the  city  and  county 
governments  must  do  for  them,  some  the  State  government  must  do, 
and  some  things  only  the  Federal  Government  can  do.  They  remember 
that  they  individually  were  powerless  during  the  dark  depression  years 
of  the  early  thirties.  The  city  and  the  county  and  the  State  were 
powerless  to  solve  the  complex  economic  problems  of  those  unhappy 
years. 

When  banks  were  threatened  with  serious  runs  in  the  days  of  my 
grandfather,  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  town  bank,  facing  the  anxious 
depositors,  and  pledged  security  of  their  funds,  and  the  farmers  and 
workers  and  smaller  businessmen,  confident  in  his  integrity,  accepted 
bis  pledge.  But  it  didn’t  work  that  way  in  the  early  thirties.  Nothing 
short  of  intervention  by  the  Federal  Government  saved  the  day  then, 
and  it  was  far  from  complete  salvation.  Thousands  of  businesses  went 
into  bankruptcy,  most  of  them  small  businesses.  The  larger  ones  had 
reserve  capital  and  credit  resources,  but  the  small  businesses  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  individuals  couldn’t  weather  the  storm.  Hundreds  of  our 
customers  couldn’t  pay  their  bills  when  due  and  still  needed  clothing 
and  bedding.  We  gave  them  what  they  needed — thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  it,  and  hoped  we  could  survive.  They  and  I  don’t  want  a 
recurrence  of  those  days. 

My  customers  and  your  electorate  have  learned  something  else.  They 
know  that  our  Government  can  lick  any  problem  it  chooses  to  face. 
They  know  the  miracle  of  American  war  production.  To  many  it  was 
a  miracle.  In  reality  it  was  the  result  of  wise  legislation  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  implemented  by  sound  Government  operations  and  wholehearted 
support  of  industry  and  labor.  It  was  planned  that  way  and  it  never 
could  have  been  achieved  without  the  basic  legislation  you  enacted. 
I  hope  there  never  again  will  be  the  necessity  for  imposing  so  many 
drastic  governmental  controls  as  we  have  had  to  have  during  the  war, 
and  I  hope  there  won’t  be  the  need  for  such  huge  Government  spending. 
And  I  don’t  think  we  can  trust  to  luck  for  economic  stability  and  full 
employment  in  peacetime  any  more  than  we  could  trust  American  war 
production  to  luck.  It  has  to  be  planned,  and  as  I  read  H.  R.  2202, 
this  proposed  legislation  undertakes  to  do  so. 

I  have  read  this  bill  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  statement.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  should  puzzle  or  alarm 
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thoughtful  people  who  are  serious  about  intending  that  we  shall  have 
full  employment  and  that  we  shall  keep  our  free-enterprise  system. 

As  I  read  it,  the  bill  first  states  the  objective — full  employment  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that. 
I  want  both  these  things,  and  intend  that  we  shall  have  both  these 
things.  Neither  would  be  any  use  without  the  other,  of  course.  Also, 
of  course,  as  practical  propositions,  this  means  that  we  have  to  define 
each  in  terms  that  will  not  conflict  with  the  other. 

Next,  the  bill  recognizes  in  plain  English  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  assure  this  condition  will  exist — 
that  there  will  actually  be  opportunities  for  employment,  and  it  says 
right  out,  without  any  double-talk,  that  the  Government  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  good  on  this.  It  says  the  Government 
will  do  everything  it  can  to  assist  private  business  and  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  do  their  parts,  but  that,  if  this  isn’t  enough,  then 
the  Government  will  underwrite  and  assure  the  whole  thing  by  public 
investment  and  expenditure  if  necessary. 

Finally,  the  bill  sets  up  machinery,  which  1  think  is  badly  needed — 
and  I  have  seen  something  of  this  in  Washington — machinery  for 
coordinating  the  Government  itself — both  in  the  executive  estab¬ 
lishments  and  in  Congress.  The  annual  Budget  is  regular  business¬ 
like  procedure.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  possibly  get  along  without, 
the  way  things  are  going  to  be  after  the  war.  The  joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  likewise  seems  like  a  constructive  and 
necessary  improvement.  These  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  other  words, 
appeal  to  me  as  meaning  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  intend  to  do  as 
they  say,  that  they  really  want  and  intend  to  have  full  employment, 
and  that’s  what  I  want. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  serious,  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment.  I  am  not  an  economist,  and  I  know  that  the 
views  of  economists  differ  on  most  subjects.  Every  young  woman 
who  enters  my  store  wants  a  dress  that  is  different  from  her  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  but  they  all  agree  that  it  must  follow  the  style  trends  they  see 
pictured  in  Vogue  or  Harper’s  Bazaar.  So  economists  differ  in  many 
of  their  judgments,  but  I  know  of  none  who  does  not  agree  that  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  sometime  during  the  next  5  or  10  years  is  a  real 
possibility  and  that  it  would  be  an  economic  and  social  calamity. 

We  have  some  rather  serious  unemployment  in  my  own  community. 
The  Iowa  ordnance  plant,  an  immense  shell -loading  facility,  is  closed. 
Two  thousand  workers  are  out  of  jobs.  We,  ourselves,  are  going  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
want  to  work.  We  are  going  to  get  new  industry  if  we  can.  But  it 
isn’t  going  to  be  easy,  and  if  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  as  typical  a  city  as 
I  think  it  is,  I  suspect  that  there  may  be  a  rather  strong  insistence 
by  the  people  that  the  Federal  Government  take  some  positive  action 
to  assure  employment  for  those  who  wish  to  work  if  local  unemploy¬ 
ment  persists.  They  don’t  expect  100  percent  full  employment,  but 
they  won’t  tolerate  any  such  unemployment  as  they  recall  existed 
in  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Right  there,  let  me  interrupt  you.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  You  say  they  won’t  tolerate  it.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  ? 
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Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  they  are  going  to  raise  an  awful  lot  of  noise 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  know  what  they  will  do,  but  I  think  they 
will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  insist  something  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffm  ■  n.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Of  course,  it  would  be  easier  for  me,  day  by  day, 
if  there  were  so  many  unemployed  if  I  could  hire  and  fire  as  I  see  fit. 
I  might  pay  lower  wages  and  select  only  the  best  employees.  But  we 
have  passed  the  days  of  such  short-sighted  business  philosophy.  One 
of  our  most  troublesome  problems  during  the  war  was  the  scarcity  of 
help.  We  couldn’t  hire  clerks,  janitors,  stenographers,  or  warehouse 
workers.  We  had  full  employment,  but  we  also  had  the  busiest  cash 
register  in  our  history.  No  businessman  with  a  memory  and  a  record 
of  success  would  swap  incoming  dollars  in  the  till  for  a  long  line  of 
applicants  for  jobs  at  the  employment  office.  '  Retail  business  was  good 
during  the  war  because  employment  was  at  its  peak.  There  was  no 
other  reason. 

Before  these  hearings  are  finished,  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  the 
testimony  of  others,  expert  in  matters  of  economics,  who  will  present 
their  reasons  for  supporting  H.  R.  2202.  I  have  spoken  simply  as  a 
typical  small  businessman  and  retailer  from  the  Middle  West  who 
looks  upon  this  proposed  legislation  as  a  first  step,  and  most  urgently 
needed  step,  by  the  Congress  in  the  direction  of  assuming  its  proper 
role  of  guiding  the  Nation  toward  peacetime  prosperity.  It  doesn’t 
go  the  whole  way  because  we  can’t  yet  see  the  path.  Approving  the 
bill  means  simply  disapproving  of  unemployment  and  indicating  the 
legislators’  determination  to  hold  unemployment  to  the  barest  min¬ 
imum.  I  assure  you  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  their 
Congress  to  speak  out  squarely  in  this  matter.  They  are  impatient 
at  delays  in  the  Government.  It  is  already  late.  They  think  Congress 
should  tackle  the  problem  of  unemployment  before  it  gets  out  of  hand, 
and  they  have  confidence  that  with  such  legislation  as  H.  R.  2202,  the 
Congress  can  and  will  follow  through  and  see  that  the  bill  is  wisely 
implemented  with  the  minimum  of  Federal  expense  and  regimenta¬ 
tion  consistent  with  attainment  of  the  goal. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Colonel,  you  realize  that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill 
businessmen  such  as  you  are  going  to  have  a  full  opportunity  to  keep 
the  people  of  the  country  employed,  and  only  in  the  event  that  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  would  any  policy  laid 
down  in  this  bill  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  businessmen  of  the  country  are  going  to  be  given 
full  opportunity  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  people,  the  tax¬ 
payers,  and  Congress,  if  the  businessmen  are  able  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  without  Congress  taking  any  action  with  reference  to  any 
legislation  that  would  provide  employment. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  have  full  employment, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  businessmen  of  the  country,  then  ti  would  be 
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foolish  for  Congress  to  step  in  and  take  any  action.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  lay  down  this  policy  and  plan  in  advance  and  a  situation 
develops  where  the  unemployment  condition  gets  beyond  the  business¬ 
men,  than  you  want,  as  this  bill  proposes,  for  the  muncipalities  and 
the  States  and  the  Government  to  step  in  and  do  what  they  can  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  unemployment  situation,  and  by  so  doing  they  will  increase 
the  purchasing  power,  the  employed  will  then  spend  their  money 
with  you  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
collect  more  taxes  from  you  by  reason  of  the  increased  profits  that  you 
will  derive  as  the  result  of  full  employment,  and  it  will  be  easier  for 
us  to  meet  our  expenditures. 

Do  you  understand  this  bill  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  condition  such  as  that  provided  that  the  businessman  is  not  able  to 
supply  the  necessary  jobs  for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  your  impression  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  as  a  businessman,  you  are  in  hopes 
that  Congress  will  enact  legislation  which  will  have  a  plan  ready  to 
proceed  immediately  in  the  event  that  the  situation  in  the  country 
demands  it,  and  not  wait  over  a  period  of  long  months? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  For  the  Congress  to  consider  such  problems  and 
enact  legislation,  by  which  time  the  unemployment  situation  might  get 
out  of  hand  entirely. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ccchran.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  question,  Dr.  Judd  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad  to  see  Colonel  Schramm  again.  I  have  been  a 
guest  of  his  family  in  Burlington,  and  it  is  nice  of  him  to  come  down 
to  testify. 

Colonel,  what  you  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  have  said  is 
not  quite  in  harmony.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says  we  want 
the  Government  to  do  what  it  can ;  that  is  not  what  you  said,  though, 
you  said  the  Government  should  do  whatever  is  necessary.  There  is 
quite  a  difference  between  the  Government  doing  what  it  can,  and  the 
Government  doing  whatever  is  necessary,  because  whatever  ought  to 
be  done  may  be  more  than  the  Government  can  do.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  any  comment  on  whether  your  statement  is  correct,  or  whether 
the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  correct. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  the  Government  can  do  anything. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  heard  you  say  that,  and  I  want  to  discuss  that  also. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  still  have  a  free  competitive  economy?. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Most  certainly.  I  mean,  if  a  major  problem  faces 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  it  did  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Government,  with  the  support  of  the 
people,  to  lick  that  problem.  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Government 
to  lick  the  problem  of  unemployment,  but  I  think  there  has  to  be  some 
advance  planning,  just  as  in  my  business  I  plan  against  a  possible 
declining  market. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  spoke  about  your  grandfather  having  a  hard  time, 
going  down  on  the  front  steps  and  meeting  his  creditors,  or  persons 
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starting  a  run  on  the  bank — I  have  forgotten  just  what  you  did  say — 
and  assuring  them  so  and  so.  Yet,  he  couldn’t  have  licked  the  problem 
if  he  hadn’t  had  the  resources.  How  can  the  Government  lick  it  with¬ 
out  adequate  resources? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  the  Government  has  the  resources. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  the  Government 
should  and  can  borrow  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  mean  monetary  resources.  I  think  it  can 
be  planned  in  advance  so  that  the  Government  need  not  spend  exhorbi- 
tant  amounts  of  money  to  prevent  unemployment. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  removing  from  the  bill  the  pledge 
that  the  Government  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  and  eventually 
underwrite - 

Mr.  Schramm.  Certainly  not.  I  wouldn’t  agree  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  spend  X  amount  of  money,  any  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  Schramm.  To  me,  the  bill  says — and  if  I  am  wrong  I  will  be 
glad  to  be  corrected — but  as  I  read  the  bill,  it  merely  says  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  people - 

Mr.  Judd.  But  it  says  the  Government  has  the  further  responsibility 
to  “provide  such  volume” — that  is  X  volume,  whatever  is  necessary — 
“of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment.”  That  is  a  blank  cheek.  We  don’t  have 
any  idea  whether  that  is  going  to  be  1 ,000,000,000  or  300,000,000,000, 
We  don’t  know  what  the  state  of  the  exchequer  is  going  to  be,  say  10 
years  from  now,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  such  expenditure 
and  investment.  I  wonder  if  you  believe  the  Government  could  spend 
any  amount,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  what  it  could  spend. 

Mr.  Schramm.  No  ;  I  don’t  believe  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say,  if  it  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  J udd.  I  understood  that  was  what  you  meant  when  you  said,  for 
example,  that  the  Government  could  lick  anything.  You  also  said 
your  cash  registers  during  the  war  were  busier  than  ever  before  be¬ 
cause  employment  was  at  its  peak.  May  I  ask  why  you  think  employ¬ 
ment  was  at  its  peak? 

Mr.  Schram.  Well,  it  was  obviously  due  to  the  war,  due  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  lend-lease  procurement  programs;  that  was  what  I  was 
working  on. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  was  at  its  peak  because  of  Government  management? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  we  could  have  won  the  war  without 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  was  passed  that  enabled  the  Government 
to  take  certain  steps. 

Mr.  Judd.  Why  do  you  think  employment  was  at  its  peak  during 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Because  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Judd.  Where  did  the  business  come  from?  Where  did  the 
money  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  came  from  the  war,  the  demands  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Mir.  Judd.  "W  here  did  the  the  Army  and  the  Navy  get  the  money  with 
which  they  bought  their  goods  ? 
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Mr.  Schramm.  From  the  people. 

Mr.  Judd.  Taxes. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure,  and  war  bonds,  and  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Judd.  Borrowed  it? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  So  employment  was  at  its  peak  because  of  borrowed 
money.  Anybody  can  lick  any  problem  if  he  borrows  enough  money. 
A  man  goes  out  and  puts  mortgage  after  mortgage  on  his  farm.  As 
long  as  he  can  get  somebody  to  put  up  another  few  thousand  dollars  he 
can  go  ahead  and  get  the  new  radio  or  new  automobile  he  needs.  But 
have  we  really  solved  our  problem  when  it  is  done  on  borrowed  money  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  have  confidence  that  Congress  is  not  going  to 
authorize  unnecessary  expenditures,  but  I  believe  such  expenditures 
as  are  necessary  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress,  at  the  time  this  problem  is 
analyzed,  and  it  is  decided  there  must  be  so  much  money  spent,  then 
I  believe  that  amount  of  money  will  be  provided,  and  it  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  same  people  who,  if  it  were  not  provided,  would  be  in  a 
pickle,  selling  apples  on  the  corners,  as  they  did  in  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  will  go  along  with  you  that  far,  that  the  Congress  will 
examine  the  situation,  that  the  Congress  won’t  make  any  expenditures 
that  are  not  necessary,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  to  the  place 
where  I  can  agree  that  we  should  guarantee  to  make  expeiditures  whose 
size  T  cannot  foresee  and  at  a  time  when  I  cannot  forsee  what  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Treasury  will  be,  out  of  which  that  expenditure  must 
come.  If  one  clause  in  the  bill  were  removed,  I  wouldn’t  have  any  dif¬ 
ficulty.  I  can  promise  to  try  to  provide  such  volume  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  how  can  I  pledge  flatly  that  I  will  achieve  it  ?  I  don’t  know 
what  that  volume  will  be,  I  don’t  know  what  our  resources  will  be.  I 
don’t  see  how  I  could  with  integrity  make  any  such  commitment.  It 
would  be  irresponsible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  any  such  commitment. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  planning? 

Mr.  Judd.  No.  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yesterday  we  had  an  example  of  that.  Yesterday, 
within  a  few  minutes,  without  a  negative  vote,  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  providing  that  what  we  had  already  done  several  years  ago, 
authorizing  and  directing  appropriations  of  $1,500,000,000,  at  the  rate 
of  $500,000,000  a  year,  the  money  to  be  matched  by  the  States,  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  roads,  and  at  which  time 
we  said  we  would  wait  until  the  war  was  over — yesterday,  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  without  a  negative  vote,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
providing  that  we  lift  that  provision  that  was  in  the  roads  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  'Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  that  we  can  proceed  immediately  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  spend  $500,000,000,  matched  by  the  States,  in 
road  construction.  There  was  clearly  an  instance  of  future  planning. 

Mr.  Judd.  And,  as  you  say,  nobody  was  opposed  to  it,  and  we 
prepared  it  long  before  we  had  this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do,  in  my  estima¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  for  every  bit  of  it  except  the  unqualified  pledge  to 
do  something  which  I  don’t  and  can’t  know  the  size  of.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  a  little  difficulty  with  Mr.  Schramm’s  statement  that 
the  Government  can  lick  any  problem,  or  do  anything  it  pleases.  Sure 
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it  can,  if  it  will  do  it  the  Hitler  way.  Hitler  solved  unemployment, 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  but  the  people  lost  their  freedom  in  the 
process.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  if  you  thought  the  Government 
could  lick  anything  without  borrowing  money  to  the  point  where  the 
Government  itself  goes  down.  Most  democracies  have  fallen  on  the 
rock  of  fiscal  insolvency,  and  my  first  responsibility,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  next  to  making  sure  we  didn’t  lose  the  war,  is  the  solvency 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  I  know  the  Treasury  is  not  going  to 
he  solvent  if  there  is  too  much  unemployment,  but  I  know  that  taking 
unlimited  money  to  solve  unemployment,  or  to  try  to  solve  it,  might 
also  wreck  the  Treasury  eventually.  There  comes  a  place  where  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  becomes  effective,  where  you  can’t  borrow 
more  without  endangering  the  solvency  of  the  Treasury.  I  fear  if 
I  voted  for  this  bill  as  it  is  I  would  be  making  a  commitment  that 
even  though  I  came  to  that  red  light,  I  would  still  have  to  go  by  that 
red  light.  I  hope  we  will  never  get  to  it,  and  I  think  the  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  our  getting  to  it,  but  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  make  any 
such  commitment  without  being  irresponsible. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  more  important  fac¬ 
ing  the  country  today  than  domestic  economic  instability.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Government  but 
I  think  that  the  Congress  will  always  see  to  it  that  the  Government 
does  not  spend  more  money  that  it  can  raise,  or  take  on  heavier  debts 
that  it  should.  I  haven’t  any  great  worry  about  Congress  spending 
more  money  than  it  should.  As  I  see  this  bill,  it  doesn’t  commit  the 
Congress  to  any  specific  amount,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  could  com¬ 
mit  the  Government,  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to  any  specific  amount 
in  order  to  lick  unemployment.  It  simply  says  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  place  unemployment  pretty  nearly  at  the  top  of  its  list 
of  problems  that  we  don’t  want  and  are  going  to  prevent  having,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  we  are  going  to  plan,  not  to  commit  ourselves,  but 
to  tell  the  people,  small  businessmen,  the  consumer,  the  worker,  the 
veteran,  and  industry,  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  the  Government 
wants  to  insure,  it  is  full  employment.  Not  100  percent.  But  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  all  of  those  who  want  that  opportunity — an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  person  in  the  Congress  today  who 
disagrees  with  that. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  that  is  all  this  bill  does.  It  is  a  statement 
of  intent,  and  if  the  bill  works  there  need  be  no  expenditures.  There 
may  be  some  expenditures.  What  they  are,  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t 
believe  anybody  in  the  country  knows.  ' 

Mr.  Judd.  We  don’t  know,  and  that  is  the  reason  some  of  us  cannot 
pledge  when  we  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  a  terrifically  defeatist  attitude,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  responsible  attitude. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  have,  in  my  own  business,  to  take  chances  every 
year,  serious  financial  chances — expansion  of  facilities,  purchase  of 
materials.  It  is  the  same  general  principle.  The  Government  did 
it  all  during  the  war.  It  is  not  taking  a  chance,  actually,  but  if 
you  insist  it  is  taking  a  chance,  I  say,  if  it  isn’t  worth  taking'a  chance 
to  secure  economic  stability  for  the  country,  then  I  can’t  see  that  the 
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expense  we  have  been  put  to  to  lick  Hitler  has  been  worth  while. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  you  are  saying  is  what  the  bill  says,  that  your 
expenditures  are  going  to  be  solely  determined  by  your  need,  regard¬ 
less  of  your  resources.  I  think  everybody  that  is  responsible  has  to 
plan  his  expenditures  on  the  basis  of  both  need  and  resources — meet 
the  need,  so  far  as  he  can,  within  the  limit  of  his  resources.  This 
bill  says,  “Such  volume  as  may  be  needed,”  utterly  apart  from  what 
our  resources  may  be  at  the  moment.  You  can’t  plan  your  budget 
in  terms  of  need — “I  need  so-and-so” — if  you  haven’t  the  financial 
backing  to  carry  it  out.  You  balance  your  resources  with  your 
need.  This  says,  no  matter  what  our  resources,  we  will  spend 
whatever  is  needed. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Doctor,  hasn’t  the  Congress,  or  the  Government,  by 
setting  up  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  already  laid  down 
a  policy  for  helping  create  employment  !  We  directed  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  to  go  out  and  help  small  business  to  expand, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  more  people.  Now,  we  are  doing 
that  today  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  of  money  we  gave  to  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  we  didn’t  tell  them,  “No  matter  how  much  you  need, 
we  are  going  to  give  it  to  you.” 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  but  as  I  see  it,  in  this  bill  I  pledge  myself  to 
appropriate  whatever  may  be  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  do  you  see  anything  in  this  bill  except 
the  creation  of  the  joint  congressional  committee,  that  the  President 
isn’t  already  authorized  to  do? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  awfully  busy  during  the 
last  3  years,  working  for  the  War  Department,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
that  experience — I  have  gotten  something  out  of  it,  and  I  think  I 
have  made  a  little  contribution.  The  tiling  about  it  that  I  regret 
is  that  I  haven’t  had  time  to  keep  posted  on  anything  other  than 
War  Department  affairs.  I  haven’t  been  able  even  to  keep  posted 
on  all  the  War  Department  affairs.  I  can’t  answer  that  question, 
because  I  don’t  know  what  the  President  has  authority  to  do.  I  am  not 
a  political  scientist. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Isn’t  it  fair  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever 
the  President  is  doing  now  or  has  the  power  to  do,  he  is  doing  under 
the  War  Powers  Act,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself  that 
act  expires  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  war  ? 

The  Chairaian.  No.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  transmit  messages,  and  recommendations,  and  budgets. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Oh,  that  is  different. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  perfectly  true,  but  he  hasn’t  the  power,  unless 
Congress  itself  enacts  legislation,  to  carry  out  his  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  am  talking  about  is,  this  bill  does  not 
do  anything  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  President,  so  far  as 
employment  is  concerned,  unless  it  gives  him  merely  the  authority 
to  appoint  a  few  statisticians  and  economists  and  clerks  in  the  Budget 
Bureau. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  It  does  give  the  power  for  planning — advance  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  Chairman.  He  already  has  the  power  to  do  advance  planning 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  he  can’t  operate  unless  you  give  him  some  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  character,  along  this  specific  line. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  bill  were  to  become  law  today  the  Congress 
would  have  to  appropriate  money  for  specific  projects  to  give  work 
to  people  before  anybody  could  be  put  to  work. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Public  Works  Division,  the  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  now  existing  and  having  appro¬ 
priations,  don’t  have  divisions  that  could  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  with  reference  to  planning  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  they  can  do  it  without  this  act;  they  are 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  if  we  specifically  laid  down  the  policy  that  we 
want  them  to  do  it,  then  they  will  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Whittington’s  committee, 
the  one  of  which  he  is  chairman ;  that  has  laid  down  a  program  that 
will  take  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  carry  out,  but  the  legisla¬ 
tion  Mr.  Whittington  has  brought  into  the  Congress  it  has  already 
passed  and  has  authorized  that  expenditure. 

the  Chairman.  And  before  this  bill  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  authorized.  That  is  with  reference  to  flood 
control.  All  we  must  do  to  carry  out  that  authorization  is  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money.  Mr.  Whittington’s  committee  planned  in  advance; 
it  required  the  Engineers  of  the  Army  to  make  a  report  on  every  proj- 
ect  m  which  they  were  interested;  they  held  hearings  and  had  them 
down  there  to  explain  their  recommendations,  and  the  committee 
either  approved  or  disapproved  of  their  recommendations.  Isn’t 
that  true,  Mr.  Whittington? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Isn’t  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes. 


T,?^HAmMAN.  And  if  this  bill  were  law,  that  same  procedure 
would  have  to  be  followed.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

planning?CHRAN'  °  d  d°  *  With  reference  Mother  types  of 

Mr.  Judd.  And  it  was  followed  before. 

Tile  Chairman.  It  has  been  followed  throughout  the  history  of 

She  fti  :r,h een  “vsev^Wnverei-ct  *  ^  ^ - 

planning.  1  think  the  record  will  show  that  this  Congress  lias  done 
as  much  as  any  previous  Congress  to  give  people  employment  We 
are_now  considering  the  MVA.  I  don’t  know  what K  you  are 


Mr.  Cochran.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
Mr.  Cochran.  Congress  hasn’t  passed  on  that. 

it  m  the 'S“od?ye  sMjiDg  iL  Thf*  folding  hearings  on 
th,MHouseCi bilT  Tlle  Se“te  is  MlIing  he*ri”Ss-  1  »"■  a*  author  of 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  planning.  Everything  has  got  to  go 
through  the  regular  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  wait;  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I 
think  there  is  some  authorization  in  this  bill  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is,  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  have  contended 
that  there  must  be  some  authorization  in  here  or  the  bill  is  absolutely 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  some  authorization,  advance  planning,  and 
so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  where  that  authorization  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill  laying  down  the 
policy. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  authorizes  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  a  condition  exists  that  requires  the  Government 
to  step  in,  to  plan  in  advance,  it  is  an  order  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  authorizes  an  appropriation - 

Mr.  Cochran.  Why  could  you  not  appropriate  to  carry  that  out? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does,  I  want  to  know,  because  I  think  that  has 
a  very  material  bearing  on  whether  or  not  we  should  pass  this  bill. 
On  page  12,  section  (d)  line  11,  it  says : 

The  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the 
national  budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  you  still,  according  to  my  interpretation,  have  to  go 
through  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  LaFoi.lette.  This  bill  doesn’t  authorize  any  appropriation; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  authorizes  departments  to  prepare. 

The  Chairman.  It  tells  departments  to  do  something  they  already 
have  authority  to  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  have  authority  to  do  lots  of  things  they  don’t 
do,  but  when  you  lay  down  a  law  like  this,  this  is  a  directive  to  the 
departments  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  Government  planners,  and  if  you  just  give  them  blanket  author¬ 
ity,  without  any  limitation,  to  plan,  they  certainly  are  not  going  to 
plan  themselves  out  of  a  job.  They  will  just  keep  planning  all  the 
time.  They  could  plan  to  have  jobs  by  having  inspectors  in  your  store 
all  the  time.  You  wouldn’t  want  that. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  either,  but  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  don’t  think  Congress  would  do  it? 

Mr.  Resa.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ?  While  it  may  be  true 
that  the  departments  of  the  Government  now  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  do  things  needed  in  a  crisis  to  provide  employment,  isn’t 
it  also  a  fact  that  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
different  departments  has  always  been  a  problem,  and  isn’t  it  also  a 
fact  that  this  bill  is  a  long  step  toward  coordination  of  the  thought 
and  planning  and  the  activity  of  the  different  departments  toward  a 
common  end,  a  coordination  that  probably  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  that  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  does  not 
provide  for  that  coordination,  we  should  repeal  the  Budget  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Act. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  you  have  studied  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
you  are  making  a  pretty  strong  statement,  when  you  say  we  should 
repeal  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  solely  on  that  ground. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  if  it  doesn’t  provide  for  coordination 
of  Government  functions  and  to  bring  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments  under  budgetary  control  and  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  right  and  the  duty  to  gather  up  all  the  strings  of  the  different 
agencies  that  are  competing  with  each  other,  then  it  is  a  failure.  I 
don’t  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  law. 

You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  your  cash  registers  had  been 
busier  the  last  few  years  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  Of  course,  you  realize  those  cash  registers  are  just  like  the 
bonds  we  have  been  buying ;  they  are  mortgages  on  future  generations, 
the  earning  power  of  unborn  children.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  quite  follow  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  owe  $262,000,000,000  today.  We  will 
probably  owe  $300,000,000,000  before  the  first  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  we  just  don’t  have  that  much  money  in  this  country.  We  are 
borrowing  and  our  children  will  have  to  be  paying  on  the  war  debt  for 
a  hundred  years ;  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure;  but  the  ringing  of  the  cash  registers  in  our 
store  means  to  me  by  far  the  greatest  amounts  of  money  being  paid 
from  my  business  to  the  Government,  and  also  means  by  far  the  largest 
individual  taxes  being  paid  by  the  individual  workers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  just  about  50  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  that  was  spent  last  year  was  raised  by  bonds  sold  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  collected  around  45  or  46  billions  dollars  and  spent 
about  twice  that  much. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  can’t  argue  the  economics  of  it,  but  I  can  say,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  I  want  busy  cash  registers. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Schramm.  And  full  employment;  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Sure,  and  everybody  does. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  anybody  in  the  country  doesn’t  want 
that. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  we  want  to  continue  that  by  bon  owing 
money  against  the  labors  of  children  yet  unborn  ? 

Mr.  Sciiramm.  I  don  t  think  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  huge  amounts 
of  money  to  do  that.  I  don  t  believe  this  bill  says  you  have  got  to 
spend  a  lot  of  borrowed  money  to  do  that.  I  think  this  bill  says,  in 
effect,  that  Congress  is  taking  the  leadership.  Maybe  this  leo-islation 
is  unnecessary.  Maybe,  as  you  say,  there  isn’t  any  need^for  the 
bill,  becnuse  the  authority  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
five  officers  .and  so  forth.  I  don  t  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 
But  even  if  it  weie  true,  I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  pass,  as  indicating 
that  the  Congress  clearly  take  a  stand  against  unemployment  and 
directs  other  officers  of  the  Government  to  do  certain  things  in  advance 
planning.  In  effect,  buying  an  insurance  policy  at  a  very  low  cost 
now  instead  of  waiting  and  hoping  that  these  departments  do  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  hoping  that  business  can  do  it.  or  that  the 
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farmers  can  do  it,  or  the  veterans.  I  think  that  the  farmers  and 
the  veterans,  and  the  small  businessmen  and  big  businessmen,  who 
think  seriously  about  this  matter,  and  are  looking  out  for  their 
Nation’s  interests  as  well  as  their  own  best  interests,  I  think  they 
would  like  to  see  Congress  take  a  strong  affirmative  stand  by  passing 
such  a  bill  as  this,  which  to  me  does  not  assure  the  expenditure  of 
vast  amounts  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  I  thought  it  did  not  assure  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  objection 
to  it  at  all,  but  I  am  am  afraid  it  does. 

Mr.  Schramm.  If  it  does,  then  I  think  it  is  cheap  insurance  still. 

Mr.  Cochrvn.  Do  you  feel  that  if  we  have  full  employment,  which 
means  a  large  increase,  ultimately,  a  very  large  increase  in  taxes,  that 
after  the  war  expenditures  are  over,  that  we  can  support  our  Govern¬ 
ment  then  without  borrowing  any  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  the  only  way  we  can  support  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  by  having  full  employment  and  good  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  as  that  money  is  spent,  as  the  people  earn  the 
money  and  spend  the  money,  the  Government  collects  additional  taxes 
by  reason  of  that  expenditure ;  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  .Schramm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Coming  back  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  lias  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  vari¬ 
ous  countries  throughout  the  world  wanting  lists  and  information 
about  tools  and  so  forth  made  in  this  country.  He  is  calling  the 
attention  of  the  businessmen  of  this  country  to  the  needs  of  these 
foreign  countries.  You  are  going  to  hear  comment  from  the  com¬ 
mentators,  and  probably  editorials  in  papers.  But  that  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  ever  since  we  set  up  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  we  have  been  planning. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  used  to  get  out  a  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  notifying  the  businessmen  of 
this  country  of  the  needs  of  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  keep  commercial  attaches  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  we  are  already  doing  those  things. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  you  watch  and  see  if  somebody  doesn’t  say  that 
Mr.  Wallace  is  trying  to  pass  on  to  foreign  countries  information 
they  should  not  have. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  always  a  division  of  opinion  on  every¬ 
thing.  You  talked  about  planning.  Dr.  Judd,  a  few  moments  ago, 
referred  to  the  planning  of  Hitler.  They  had,  certainly,  some  very 
efficient  government  planning  over  there.  They  had  no  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  you  wouldn’t  want  our  country  to  go  into  that  kind  of 
security,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  If  I  did,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  doing  what  I  have 
been  doing — Army  service. 

The  Chairman.  They  exchanged  their  liberties  for  temporary 
security. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Just  because  the  devil  does  some  planning  is  no 
reason  why  a  saint  should  not  do  some  planning.  Planning  in  itself, 
I  think,  is  awfully  smart  business. 
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The  Chairman.  I  certainly  think  so,  too.  I  think  it  is  smart  busi¬ 
ness,  but  you  don’t  want  the  Government  to  do  all  the  planning  for 
your  business,  do  jmu  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  You  don’t  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  tell  you  that  you  can’t  sell  but  so  many  com¬ 
modities  per  year  in  order  to  keep  from  glutting  the  market  and 
satisfying  the  desires  of  the  people  who  want  to  buy  clothes  and 
washing  machines,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment.  I  think  it  was  necessary  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Resa.  But  that  necessity  was  not  related  in  any  way  to  em¬ 
ployment.  It  was  related  to  the — 

The  Chairman.  Materials. 

Mr.  Resa.  Sufficiency  of  materials. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  other  things  other  than  employment? 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  our  capacity  to  produce  today  we  could 
produce  many  more  things — we  could  produce  more  automobiles  in 
2  years  than  the  market  could  absorb.  Then  you  are  going  to  throw 
a  lot  of  people  out  of  jobs.  Would  you  favor  putting  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  automobiles  to  be  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Wei),  again  I  am  not  an  economist,  but  I  have  the 
conviction  that  increased  production  and  increased  employment  are 
good  and  not  bad.  I  don’t  think  it  is  an  evil.  I  am  for  increased 
production. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  wouldn’t  want  to  increase  that  production 
to  the  point  where  the  price  of  the  goods  sold  would  drop  to  where 
it  wouldn’t  pay  a  decent  wage  to  the  employees  and  a  fair  profit  to 
the  employers  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  think  that  is  inherent  in  increased  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  if  we  would  go  ahead  and  produce 
20,000,000  automobiles  next  year  and  20,000,000  automobiles  the  year 
following  that  that  would  be  good  business  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  can’t  speak  for  that  quantity,  but  I  am  for  increased 
production.  I  think  more  production  is  a  healthy  condition  and 
not  a  dangerous  condition. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  problem  now  in  cotton.  We  pro¬ 
duced  a  lot  more  cotton  that  the  market  could  absorb.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  12  or  14  million  bales  of  cotton.  We 
produced  more  than  we  could  consume  in  this  country.  Would  you 
say  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  to  produce  15  or  18  million  bales  of 
cotton  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  answer  that  question,  because  I 
don’t  know  enough  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  think  that  would  be  good  business  for 
the  cotton  farmer  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  can’t  answer  the  question.  I  am  sorry  I  don’t 
know. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  In  reference  to  that  cotton,  if  those  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cotton  had  realized  the  situation  which  I  think  you  realized, 
and  which  we  have  all  realized  for  years,  and  would  have  engaged  in 
divex'sified  farming  and  not  produced  so  much  cotton,  or  if  they  had 
found  new  uses  for  cotton,  they  probably  would  not  have  this  problem. 
You  read  where  Goodrich  is  going  to  make  a  tire  that  is  going  to 
outlast  the  automobile.  What  is  he  going  to  make  it  out  of  1  Out  of 
rayon.  Now,  if  through  research  of  the  cotton  industry  they  had 
found  a  way  to  make  tires  out  of  cotton  that  would  outlast  an  auto¬ 
mobile  you  would  be  sitting  pretty  wouldn’t  you? 

The  Chairman.  We  might  be,  but  it  just  didn’t  happen  that  way. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  continue  to  let  something  be  overproduced 
that  isn't  economically  sound  for  the  welfare  of  the  country — if  you 
take  this  full  employment  business  into  consideration,  when  your 
cotton  falls  down,  you  have  a  pretty  sick  economic  situation  in  the 
South.  I  don’t  think  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  continue  to  subsidize  cotton.  I  think  Mr.  Whittington  will  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  will  talk  to  you  about  that  when  we  get  to  the 
cotton  program.  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  and  let  this  witness 
finish  his  statement.  With  all  due  deference,  we  are  not  getting 
anywhere. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Schramm,  you  understand  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  think,  that  it  calls  for  a  national  budget,  which  is  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  largely  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  That  is 
right? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  it  also  contemplates  a  recommended  legis¬ 
lative  program  which  will,  if  possible,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  na¬ 
tional  expenditures ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  reduce,  in  any 
event,  national  expenditures. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  you  understand,  I  think,  by  this  legislation 
that  the  national  budget  of  prospective  investment  and  employment 
and  legislative  ideas  is  simply  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  program;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes ;  that  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  in  any  event,  when  the  time  came  to  judge 
the  amount  of  national  expenditure,  the  Congress  vTould  have  to 
make  the  determination  in  light  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  recommendations  with  reference  to  taxation  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  at  that  time ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Schamm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  10  years  from  now  the  Congress  still  has 
the  right  to  determine  what  extent  of  Federal  expenditure  it  would 
make. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  As  you  understand  this  legislation,  and  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  there  is  no  commitment  now  which  does  anything  more 
than  set  a  guide  or  policy  for  the  Congress  to  follow  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  if  the  people  supporting  this  bill  will 
be  intellectually  honest  about  it,  that  we  have  to  admit  that  although 
there  is  a  pledge  here  in  subsection  (e) ,  section  2,  page  3.  [Reading :] 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  expenditure  and  investment  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment — 

but  there  is  the  definite  limitation  in  here  that  the  Congress  shall  here¬ 
after  have  to  implement  by  legislation  in  each  year  just  what  the  con¬ 
gressional  program  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  if  there  is  a  pledge,  certainly  the  pledge 
is  limited  by  the  language  of  this  bill,  so  that  I  can’t  see— I  don’t  know 
whether  you  can — how  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  we  definitely 
adopt  a  policy  holding  out  to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  wreck 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Do  you  see  that  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  on  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  you  yield  ? 

(There  was  thereupon  discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  yield,  yes. 

.Mr.  Henry.  Speaki'ng,  on  page  2,  section  (e),  for  example,  if  I 
promised  you  on  the  1st  day  of  December  that  I  would  buy  your  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  then  on  the  first  day  of  December  you  said  you  wanted 
$2,500  for  it,  and  I  didn’t  have  money  enough,  it  seems  to  me  there 
would  be  a  breach  of  pledge  on  that  agreement. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  think  so,  if  at  the  same  time  in  the  promis¬ 
ing  agreement  you  said  that  hereafter  I  will  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  I  want  to  buy  this  automobile  or  not,  I  think  you  have  got  to 
take  it  the  way  it  stands.  I  think  definitely  the  limitation  as  against 
this  promise  is  found  in  the  fact  that  future  Congresses  must  imple¬ 
ment  this  legislation.  Now  you  could  say  to  me,  “but  you  agreed  to 
buy  this,”  and  on  the  face  of  that  pledge  you  could  examine  whether 
or  not  I  am  faking  the  fact  that  I  can’t  buy  it,  and  put  me  in  low 
repute.  But  I  don’t  think,  if  at  the  time  I  make  that  pledge,  I  say 
that  next  June  I  am  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  can  pay 
this  $2,500,  that  you  can  accuse  me  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  Henry,  if  you  knew  I  was  financially  able  to  borrow  the 
money  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes;  if  you  are  financially  able  to  borrow  the 
money,  I  would  expect  you  to.  But  if  you  are  not  financially  able  to 
borrow  the  money,  I.  wouldn’t  expect  you  to.  And  I  think  that  just 
gets  down  to  what  I  said,  that  a  future  Congress  shall  determine,  in 
the  light  of  the  condition  of  the  country  aud  its  economy  at  the  time, 
just  what  they  are  going  to  do. .  However,  I  am  trying  to  clarify  this 
thing  as  against  the  two  broad  statements,  to  my  mind,  being  made  by 
its  proponents,  that  it  guarantees  something,  as  against  the  theories 
being  advanced  by  some  of  its  opponents,  that  it  is  going  to  wreck  the 
country.  I  think  the  provision  for  congressional  action  in  the  future 
must  be  read  into  any  promise  that  is  in  here. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  it  is  good  to  this  extent;  that  is  sets  the 
policy  for  whatever  is  adopted,  so  that  a  man  who  is  elected  to  Congress 
in  the  future  knows  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  provide 
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full  employment,  and  up  to  the  extent  of  borrowing,  if  the  fiscal  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  you  can,  and  I  think  that  is  all  this  is  about.  Mr. 
Schramm,  did  you  ever  go  into  the  matter  of  Government  cooperation 
or  coordination  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  that ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  have  been  in  Washington  almost  4  yours,  and  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  have  a  bill  on  this 
same  subject  that  follows  this  same  2202.  My  bill  is  4181,  and  has 
just  been  referred,  and  the  chairman  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings  I  may  discuss  some  additional  provi¬ 
sions.  Which  I  appreciate  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  pending 
legislation  provides  in  section  4 : 

The  national  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  other  heads  of  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments. 

I  add  in  there — 

and  with  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Budget  hereinafter  established  in 
section  5,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  which  it  may  designate. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  see  that  as  this  budget  is  being  prepared 
this  committee  of  the  Congress  should  be  constantly  advised  and  be  in 
consultation  with  the  executive  department  on  what  is  being  done. 
Does  that  seem  to  you  as  a  worth-while  attempt  at  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  On  the  face  of  it ;  yes.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  ask  you  to  say  yes.  I  just  ask  you  to  say 
what  you  think.  We  kind  of  lead  witnesses,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
answer  that  way. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  you  give  any  power  to  that  joint  committee? 

Mr.  LaF ollette.  If  my  colleague  will  read  my  bill  he  will  find  that  I 
give  all  the  power  that  the  present  bill  does  and  more. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  don’t  give  any  power'  to  the  joint  committee  to 
interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  of  Congress  with  reference 
to  the  Budget,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No,  no ;  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
what  my  colleague  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  this ;  for  instance,  if  we 
pass  a  law  and  place  a  limit  on  the  appointive  powers  of  the  President, 
that  law  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  say  nothing  about  the  appointive  power. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Nothing  about  the  appointive  power. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  directs  the 
President  to  do  this. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  Congress  steps  in - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No,  this  act  directs  the  President  to  do  it.  The 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  this  act. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  directs  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  a  budget  to  the  Congress  every  year,  and  he  does,  the 
first  week  in  January. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  I  will  call  back  the  author  of  this  bill,  if  he  will  be 
kind  enough  to  come  back,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  an  additional  budget,  called  the  national  budget  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  financial  Budget  of  the  Government.  In  section  7  it  says : 

The  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  .of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee,  with  such  aid 
and  information  with  regard  to  the  national  budget  as  it  may  request. 

And  I  add : 

And  the  President  and  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall  transmit 
and  deliver  copies  of  all  communications  or  data  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
the  national  budget  which  shall  pass  between  them  to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
national  budget,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 

In  other  words  as  the  thing  is  being  developed,  I  am  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  this  joint  committee  shall  be  advised,  step  by  step,  as  it  goes 
along,  so  that  it  has  adequate  information  all  the  time,  and  is  not 
required  to  act  just  within  60  days  on  something  that  has  already  been 
prepared  over  a  year  and  then  handed  to  them.  In  your  business 
operations  don’t  you  try  to  work  out  similar  coordination  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  those  who  are  to  act  and  those  who  are  develping  the 
material  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  May  I  say  something  to  that  point  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  very  much  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  coordination  in  the  Government ;  I  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  coordination,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  did  all  I  could  in  my  small  way  to  see  to  it  that  every  other 
office  in  the  War  Department  that  had  any  remote  chance  of  an  interest 
in  what  I  was  doing  was  informed  on  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  insisted, 
so  far  as  I  could,  that  they  inform  me  about  what  they  were  doing. 
I  found  several  times,  however,  that  you  can  have  excessive  coordina¬ 
tion;  that  everybody  is  interested  in  everybody  else’s  business,  and 
some  of  us  who  were  not  familiar  with  army  procedure,  and  thought 
we  could  cut  all  the  red  tape  and  that  sort  of  things,  unwisely  at  times, 
recommended  coordination  that,  actually,  had  it  been  accomplished, 
would  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  objectives,  and  would  have 
bogged  down  the  machinery  that  much  more.  I  think  there  may  be 
excessive  coordination.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  coordination  that 
you  recommend - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Is  excessive  or  not? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Is  excessive  or  not;  whether  it  is  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  workings  of  the  Government  and  how  this  would 
be  implemented ;  whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  your  suggestion  be 
added  to  the  bill  or  is  undesirable.  But,  if  as  you  say,  it  is  feasible 
coordination  and  is  not  excessive  coordination,  I  am  100  percent  for  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  of  fact  for  further 
discussion.  But  let  me  give  you  these  elements  that  are  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  legislation :  The  national  budget  provided  for  by  2202  and 
by  4181,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  executive  and  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  that  is,  in  January. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  the  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  acts 
on  it  and  must  make  a  report  by  March!.  That  is  a  little  less  than 
60  days.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  by  this  is  that  I  think  it  is  con- 
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templated  that  this  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  is  a  continuing 
body,  and  that  as  the  plan  is  being  developed  in  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  the  factual  material  should  be  deposited  with  this  congressional 
committee,  so  that  it  does  not  have  just  the  60  days  to  act,  but  it  has 
the  benefit  of  the  material  as  it  is  being  gathered  together  and  coor¬ 
dinated  throughout  the  time  that  the  executive  department  prepares  it. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  My  feeling  is  that  that  is  not  overcoordination. 
I  don’t  ask  you  to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  but  it  is  not  the  type  of  coor¬ 
dination  you  were  referring  to  at  all. 

Now,  just  two  more  things :  Bill  H.  It.  2202  provides  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  gross  national  product  and  describes  the  dollar  volume 
thereof  as  the  full  employment  volume  of  production.  I  thought,  in 
reading  the  bill,  that  it  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  employment 
involved  in  services,  so  that  in  section  3  of  the  bill  that  I  have,  under 
(a)  I  have  added  language  to  make  it  read  “gross  national  products 
and  services,”  and  then  defined  the  objective  being  measured  as  “full 
employment  volume  of  production  and  services,”  on  the  theory  that 
there  are  many  service  activities  which  take  up  a  considerable  volume 
of  employment,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  Federal 
expenditure  to  also  attempt  to  measure  the  service-  employment  as 
well  as  the  production  employment. 

Does  that  seem  to  make  sense  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Again,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  does. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well  you  have  just  heard  about  it  now  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  makes  sense  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  know  that  in  section  3  also  of  this  act— and  I 
think  one  of  the  best  sections  in  it;  and  you  can  find  it  on  pages  4  and 
5,  of  2202,  subsection  (b),  if  you  will  go  down  to  line  It).  You  will 
see  there  that  it  says  : 

The  President  shall  also  include  in  such  budget  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  one  of  the  better  things  about  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  certainly ;  that  there  is  an  attempt,  then,  in  this  budget  to  make 
certain  coordinated  legislative  recommendations  which  are  designed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal  expenditure,  if  carried  out.  In 
other  words,  as  I  see  it  from  this — 

Such  program  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  current  and  projected 
federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly, 
and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment, 
agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  and' 
such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal 
investment  and  expenditure. 

What  obviously  is  being  attempted,  and  this  I  think  should  be 
spelled  out,  is  a  coordinated  legislative  policy  calculated  to  give  busi¬ 
ness  an  understanding  of  what  Government  policies  are  going  to 
be  m  a  coordinated  way  over  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Now,  I  add  in  the  bill  which  I  have  submitted  as 
things  which  should  definitely  be  named,  freight  rates,  industrial 
location  and  relocation,  and  rural  and  urban  housing.  I  realize  that 
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the  present  legislation  by  implication  says  those  may  be  included, 
but  don’t  you  think  that  the  question  of  industrial  location  and  the 
question  of  more  uniform  freight  rates  would  enter  into  any  program 
having  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  full  employment  by  private 
investment,  and  also  should  control  any  Government  expenditure 
that  was  made? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes ;  but  this  is  not  a  definitive  list. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Oh,  no;  none  of  the  list  is  difinitive,  but  if  we  add 
in  a  definitive  list  important  elements  you  rather  guarantee  they  will 
not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  add  those  three,  considera¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  given  to  spelling  out  more  fully - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  they  are  simply  added  in  the  existing  lan¬ 
guage,  so  that  it  is  still  not  a  definitive  list;  it  is  not  a  limited  list  at 
all.  All  these  other  things  are  in.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  and 
ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it  is,  if  we  are  going  to  make  an 
expenditure  for  housing,  shouldn’t  it  be  proper  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  that  housing  be  created  in  new 
locations  where  there  would  be  newly  located  industries  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Rather  than  to  do  a  slum-clearance  job,  as  we 
are  doing  now,  in  over  centralized  industrial  areas,  where  you  tear 
down  a  4-story  building  and  put  up  a  1-  or  2-story  building,  which 
obviously  cannot  house  as  many  people  as  the  building  you  have  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  few  selected,  fortunate  people,  live  in  better  houses, 
and  the  rest  move  to  another  slum  area  somewhere  where  there  is  also 
an  over  concentration  of  population  for  the  facilities  available  in  that 
area.  Isn’t  that  a  part  of  our  national  policy  if  we  are  going  to  plan 
either  Federal  or  non-Federal  expenditures? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  it  is.  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  pertinent  to  this 
particular  bill,  or  wise  to  add  it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  are  going  to  consider  bankruptcy,  monop¬ 
oly,  and  competition  freight  rates  certainly  enter  into  that,  don’t  they? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure,  so  maybe  you  don’t  have  to  spell  it  out.  Maylbe 
it  should  be  spelled  out.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Is  there  any  reason  for  not  spelling  it  out  if  you 
spell  out  these  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Only  that  I  think  there  is  danger.  I  have  found  it 
true  in  the  Government,  since  I  have  been  in  the  Army,  that  there  is 
danger  in  specifying  and  spelling  gut,  when,  by  any  remote  chance, 
you  omit  one  or  two  important  segments. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  But  if  these  things  are  simply  added  to  language 
which  already  indicates  it  is  not  a  definitive  list,  then  that  danger  is 
not  present,  is  it?  » 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then,  by  that  same  reasoning,  Mr.  Schramm  we 
shouldn’t  put  anything  m  here  as  a  definitive  statement. 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  being  more  specific  than  the 
definition  that  is  here. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  mean  by  adding  three  more  categories  I  am 
being  more  specific  than  where  you  have  eight  categories  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  seems  to  me  what  you  propose  to  do  is  on  a  little 
lower  level  than  what  is  already  included.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this. 
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Mi’.  LaFollette.  I  think  you  are  wrong.  For  this  reason,  when 
non-Federal  investment  runs  out,  then  under  this  bill  we  are  all 
agreed  there  must  be  Federal  investment,  and  if  that  is  going  to  include 
roads,  if  it  is  going  to  include  housing,  if  it  is  going  to  include  elimina¬ 
tion  of  stream  pollution,  isn’t  the  question  of  whether  it  shall  be  the 
national  policy  to  decentralize  industry  pertinent  to  that  Federal 
expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure. 

Mr.  LaFollett.  That  is  what  makes  me  say  you  are  wrong.  Did 
you  know  that  Sr.  William  Beveridge  used  an  expression  in  which  he 
said: 

It  is  time  for  Government  to  quit  dealing  with  business  as  though  business  were 
a  separate  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Schramm.  No,  I  didn’t. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  it  is  a  good  statement.  You  can  either 
commit  yourself  or  not.  You  may  be  charged  with  being  a  Communist, 
if  you  do.  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance.  Doesn’t  that  make  sense  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  does. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  other  words,  Government  operates  for  all  the 
people,  and  it  doesn’t  make  treaties  with  business,  but  it  has  the 
privilege  of  controlling  and  directing  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
interest  of  all  its  people. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Colonel,  as  I  understand  you,  you  feel  that 
people  generally  in  this  country  want  to  provide  for  continuous  em¬ 
ployment,  they  want  to  prevent  unemployment,  and  they  want  to 
utilize  private  enterprise  to  provide  that  employment,  and  supple-' 
ment  it  by  Government  support  when  private  enterprise  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  it,  and  for  that  reason,  as  I  understand  you,  you  favor  generally 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  because  you  feel  that  those  objections 
would  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  believe  that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  As  I  understand  you,  you  are  in  the  mercantile 
business. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  sort  of  business? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Retail  dry-goods  store. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand  you  have  a  number  of  stores. 

Mr.  Schramm.  No  ;  we  have  only  one  store. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  said  stores.  One  store,  I  see.  It  is  not  a 
chain  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  feel  that  we  should  have  not  only  a  sound 
program  of  public  works,  but  a  program  that  could  be  expanded,  and 
you  think  that  those  works,  and  the  provisions  to  prevent  depressions 
and  booms,  intermittently,  and  recurring,  ought  to  be  correlated  and 
coordinated  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes.  .  ... 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  feel  that  this  legislation  would  pro¬ 
mote  that  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  in  what  respect  will  this  legislation  pro¬ 
mote  the  coordination  of  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment?  Concretely,  now,  just  put  your  finger  on  it  and  answer  in 
your  own  way.  I  don’t  care  to  have  you  read  anything;  just  give  me 
your  interpretation. 

Mr.  SchrAmm.  I  say  this  bill  is  the  first  step,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Whittington.  To  do  what?  How  will  this  bill  provide  for  a 
correlation  and  a  coordination? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Well,  it  establishes  the  joint  committee;  it  directs 
that  a  national  budget  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  can  be  appraised.  It  sets  up  a  facility,  as  I  see  it,  whereby 
widespread  unemployment  may  be  anticipated  and  specific  remedies 
may,  at  such  time  as  they  are  found  to  be  needed,  be  established. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  now,  there  is  nothing  new  about  that 
proposal.  That  means,  instead  of  undertaking  to  solve  our  problems 
by  utilizing  existing  machinery,  we  proceed  to  set  up,  in  this  bill,  ad¬ 
ditional  machinery  without,  in  my  judgment,  stopping  to  see  whether 
we  can  provide  correlation  and  coordination  by  utilizing  our  existing 
committees  and  existing  departments.  I  am  just  wondering  if  you 
wouldn’t  agree  with  the  proposition  that  if  we  can  attain  that  corre¬ 
lation  and  .coordination  by  utilizing  existing  agencies,  it  would  be 
better  than  establishing  other  agencies  and  committees. 

Mr.  Schramm.  If  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  would  prevent 
the  Chief  Executive,  under  existing  law,  from  asking  the  agencies 
that  have  been  entrusted  with  public  works,  the  agencies  that  have 
.been  charged  with  providing  for  trade  and  commerce,  the  agencies 
that  have  been  established  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  exchanges  of  the 
country,  getting  together  and  giving  facts  to  him,  and  giving  that 
coordination,  so  that  he  could  submit  reports  to  Congress  to  prevent 
any  mistakes  that  are  being  made  by  any  of  these  agencies,  or  to 
provide  for  other  matters  that  are  not  being  carried  on  by  these 
agencies  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  As  I  said,  unfortunately  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  existing  law  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  see.  Well,  now,  Colonel,  the  great  depression 
followed  1929  in  this  country.  That  is  the  most  recent  depression 
that  we  have  had,  and  the  most  severe,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Wasn’t  that  followed  by  the  passage  of  con¬ 
structive  legislation,  including  the  guaranty  'of  bank  deposits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to  prevent  gambling 
in  stocks  and  the  robbing  of  the  people  of  what  was  said  to  be  $60,- 
000,000,000  by  the  utilities,  by  legislation  designed  to  aid  agriculture, 
by  treaties  designed  to  promote  foreign  trade?  Hasn’t  that  been  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  constructive  legislation  and  the  plans  that  we 
have  devised  in  the  last  10  years,  to  prevent  just  what  occurred  in 
1929? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  all  of  that  legislation  is  so  designed. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schramm.  And  was  desirable.  I  think  it  came  late.  I  don’t 
want  to  see  us  face  another  depression. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  "ought  to  be  a  sound 
program  of  public  works  in  advance,  works  that  are  really  in  the 
national  interest  and  of  national  benefit,  and  that  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Congress,  has  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Those  public  works  are  now  on  the  shelf,  with  adequate 
plans.  Reclamation  in  the  West,  national  flood  control,  national  high¬ 
ways.  We  authorized  the  development  of  plans  for  public  construc¬ 
tion  and  studies  along  that  line,  so  that  we  are  trying  to  make  these 
definite  permanant  plans  already  in  advance  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
having  a  conglomeration  of  plans  that  may  not  be  in  the  national 
interest  here,  just  because  some  committee  comes  out  with  a  report, 
whereas  we  have  an  aggregate  of  these  sound  provisions  made  over 
the  years.  Isn’t  that  better  than  some  temporary  proposition  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  committee? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  wherein  is  that  provision  that  we  have 
made  for  public  works  inadequate  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Of  course,  I  think  this  bill  is  not  limited  to  public 
works.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  public  works  will  be  necessary,  and 
public  works  in  itself  won’t,  certainly,  solve  a  serious  unemployment 
problem. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Assuming  it  is  not  limited  to  public  works, 
what  other  concrete  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  giving  employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Schramm  (reading) : 

Such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  *  *  *. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  come  to  now.  When 
we  have  generally  less  unemployment  in  our  country  than  we  have 
had  certainly  for  the  last  15  years,  we  undertake  to  provide,  without 
saying  what  they  are,  for  Federal  expenditures  and  for  Federal  in¬ 
vestments.  Isn’t  that  true?  We  have  less  unemployment  now  than 
we  have  had  for  years,  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Generally,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
every  person  that  wants  to  work  can  get  a  job  now,  isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  true  today. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  class  of  people  that  want  work  that  you 
know  of  generally  in  your  area  or  anywhere  in  the  United  States  can’t 
get  work? 

Mr.  Schramm.  A  lot  of  farmers,  ex-farmers,  mechanics,  a  great 
many  women,  10,000  in  number  in  my  home  town,  are  out  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  are  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  mean  to  tell  me  there  isn’t  a  widespread 
demand  for  the  very  first  class  that  you  mentioned  in  Iowa  ?  They 
tell  me,  my  friends  and  colleagues  from  Iowa,  that  there  is  the  most 
desperate  scarcity  of  labor  that  ever  obtained  on  the  farms  of  Iowa, 
and  that  if  these  former  farmers  would  leave  your  towns  and  go  back 
to  the  farms  that  scarcity  could  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  refer  to  the  10,000  people  out  of  work  at  the  ord¬ 
nance  plant.  I  don’t  know  how  many  of  those  10,000  want  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  you  are  very  fair.  Those  people  have  gone 
into  those  ordnance  plants,  and  unless  they  go  back  -whence  they 
came  and  do  the  type  of  work  they  were  doing,  they  will  continue 
to  be  out  of  employment  unless  the  Government  goes  in  there  and 
provides  some  kind  of  dole  or  temporary  work. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  imminent  danger  of  any 
widespread  unemployment  in  this  country  in  the  immediate  future 
but  1  am  not  an  economist. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  are  very  fair,  and  you  have  given  us  an 
example,  in  my  judgment  of  the  very  undesirable  situation  that  this 
bill  would  promote.  You  would  lead,  and  the  Congress  would  lead, 
those 10,000  people  in  your  ordnance  plants  to  believe  the  Government 
is  going  to  provide  them  a  job  by  expenditures  and  by  investments 
instead  of  encouraging  those  people  who  were  brought  there  from 
various  sections  of  Iowa,  and  probably  from  other  States,  to  go  back 
home  and  engage  in  work  where  there  is  a  desperate  shortage.  Isn’t 
that  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  give  careful  attention  to  in  a  bill 
of  this  kind — the  psychological  effect  of  allowing  those  people  to 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  give  them  a  job  if  we  have  to  do  it  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  instead  of  letting  them  go  back  where  labor 
may  be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  this  specific  area, 
those  people  in  the  Middle  West,  typical  workers,  who  may  be  out  of 
a  job  now,  I  think  are  pretty  steady,  sturdy,  desirable  stock. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  haven’t  said  a  word  about  that. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  believe  those  people  are  going  to  find  employment, 
and  I  am  sure  those  people  haven’t  their  hands  out,  they  don’t  want  a 
Government  dole,  they  don’t  want  extravagant  Government  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  they  don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  Congress  can  assure  Joe 
Doakes  of  a  specific  job.  But  they  want  very  much  to  be  assured  by 
the  Congress  that  it  is  its  intent  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent 
widespread  unemployment  any  place  in  the  United  States,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  are  working  on  the  farm,  if  they  are  working 
in  a  small  manufacturing  plant,  if  they  are  running  a  small  business- 
such  as  mine,  they  know  that  their  steady  income  depends  upon  wide¬ 
spread  employment  of  people  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  that  is  fair,  and  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
tor  good  citizens  like  you  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  down  here,  in  the  past  12  years,  has 
been  undertaking  to  pass  constructive  legislation  to  prevent  a  recur- 

19f 9'  iJtoT  ha7e  be,en  that  very  thing  by  passing  the 

legislation  to  which  I  referred  and  similar  legislation  which  will  occur 

to  you,  and  if  we  undertake  now  to  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude  and 
encourage  those  people  out  m  your  particular  town,  in  that  ordnance 
plant,  people  just  as  good  as  the  people  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
btates  no  better,  no  worse— typical  American  citizens,  to  depend  on 
the  Government  rather  than  having  them  realize  that  they  have  to 

-ork  ?U/utheir  °Wn  sa  vatlon  and  go  back  to  where  they  had  jobs  ev<m 
though  they  came  up  there  patriotically  to  work  for  the  Goverament- 
if  you  keep  saying  to  them,  “No;  you  don’t  have  to  do  that-  the  Gov- 

SKSSSSf ^ a  iob’” *  ~ 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  think  this  bill  tells  Joe  Doakes  in  Iowa  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  give  him  a  job.  I  think  it  simply  says 
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Congress  very  clearly  takes  the  stand  that  unemployment  is  undesir¬ 
able,  and  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  the  Government  will  take  appro¬ 
priate  action  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right.  We  want  to  he  realistic.  These 
laborers  are  just  as  good  as  you  or  I;  they  are  human.  But,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  smoke  a  cheap  cigar.  I  asked  my  dealer  yesterday  what 
about  it — I  don’t  smoke  any  other  kind.  He  told  me  that  his  manu¬ 
facturer  said  that  the  people  that  operate  the  machines  were  quitting 
work  and  going  home  because  they  are  assured  by  the  Government 
under  unemployment  compensation  that  they  will  get  as  much  money 
per  week  as  if  they  continued  to  work.  Those  people  are  just  as  good 
as  you  and  I ;  that  is  human  nature.  They  have  quit  work,  and  the 
cigars  are  not  being  manufactured.  My  fear  of  this  legislation  is  that 
in  this  language  here  that  may  mean  anything,  it  may  mean  a  lump¬ 
sum  appropriation,  it  may  be  works  that  I  might  say  were  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  my  colleagues  might  say  were  not,  but  at  all  events, 
it  would  be  a  Government  appropriation  and  they  would  be  assured 
of  a  job  and  continued  in  their  desire  to  lean  on  the  Government  rather 
than  take  advantage  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Your  cigar  maker  friend  may  be  a  better  economist 
than  I,  and  he  may  have  the  temper  of  the  country  better  than  I,  but 
I  think  he  is  crazy. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  don’t  care  for  that  kind  of  an  answer.  You 
are  an  ex- Army  officer.  I  think  he  is  sane,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  a  type  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  just  as  good  as  you  are, 
or  I  am,  and  who  believe  this  sort  of  program  will  insure  idleness  and 
will  encourage  unemployment.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask 
you  if  that  is  your  view.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  no  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  average  American  citizen  than  that,  I  don’t  believe  your 
views  would  be  of  very  much  use  to  me. 

Mr.  Henry.  Colonel  Schramm,  do  you  consider  this  bill,  if  passed, 
to  be  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs 
for  all  who  are  unable  to  obtain  work  in  private  enterprise, 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  sorry;  may  I  have  that  again? 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  consider  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  to  be  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide^  jobs  for  all 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  work  in  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  it  is  just  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said  the  other 
day,  pious  words,  defining  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  Now,  there  are  certain  policies  and  objectives  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  Of  these,  what  policies  and  objectives  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  under  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  existing  law. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  there  are  many  of  us  who.  believe  that  nearly  all 
of  the  policies  and  objectives  set  forth  in  this  bill  can  already  be  carried 
into  effect  under  existing  law.  I  was  in  hopes  you  could  tell  us  why 
it  was  not  possible. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  haven’t  heard  Congress  say,  in  effect,  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  that  it  believes  it  is  their  responsibility  to  take  action, 
if  necessary,  to  prevent  widespread  unemployment.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  action,  specifically  ever  since  the 
dark  depression  days  of  the  early  thirties,  that  has  aided  and  abetted 
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the  cause  of  fuller  employment,  but  I  haven’t  heard  the  Congress  on 
any  one  occasion  make  the  kind  of  sweeping  statement  and  assuring 
statement  to  the  people  that  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  have  emphasized  that  several  times.  I  am  won¬ 
dering,  then,  if  it  would  satisfy  you  if  Congress  would  pass  a  joint 
resolution  here,  stating  that  the  Congress  is  opposed  to  unemployment, 
and  that  they  are  going  to  do  everything  henceforth  to  preven  it. 
Would  that  satisfy  you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No  ;  that  sounds  too  much  like  campaign  speeches  to¬ 
me.  I  should  rather  have  the  Congress  say  what  this  bill  does  say, 
which  is  that  they  definitely  direct  two  or  three  things  be  done,  that 
they  establish  a  joint  committee,  and  that  the  President  and  agencies- 
in  the  cabinet  see  to  it  that  some  advance  planning  is  made,  that  a 
national  economic  budget  is  developed,  and  that  steps  are  taken  to- 
prevent  the  development  of  unemployment.  I  think  this  bill  is  far 
more  specific  than  a  resolution  would  be. 

Mr.  Henry.  Wouldn’t  that  be  duplication  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?  Because  we  already  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  would  like  to  see  it  reiterated.  If  it  has  been  said 
before,  I  haven’t  heard  it  strong  enough,  and  I  think  this  is  a  pretty 
definite  issue  on  which  you  should  say  either  the  Government  is  going 
to  assume  its  responsibility  for  economic  stability  or  is  not,  and  I  think 
it  should  assume  responsibility  and  I  think  this  bill  says  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  are  an  employer,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Supposing  some  man  came  to  you  and  said,  “I  like  the 
way  you  do  business.  I  have  confidence  in  your  integrity  and  in  your 
financial  strength  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  Mr.  Schramm,  I  want  to 
make  application  for  a  job  for  life  with-  you,”  and  you  see  the  mutual 
advantages  in  such  arrangement,  and  so  you  hire  that  man  for  life. 
Wouldn’t  you  feel  that  thereafter  you  would  have  a  perfect  right  to 
direct  his  efforts  and  tell  him  what  to  do  in  your  store  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Depending  on  the  agreement,  and  depending  on  what 
sort  of  guy  I  am,  and  what  sort  of  guy  he  is.  I  personally  wouldn’t 
ever  want  to  completely  control  the  life  and  destiny  of  any  individual ' 

Mr.  Henry.  No.  But  anything  within  reason. 

Mr.  Randolph.  You  don’t  want  the  Government  to  do  that  either, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No. 

Mr.  Henry.  No,  no;  within  reason.  You  would  feel  you  could 
tell  him.  “I  want  you  to  work  at  this  counter  today,  and  this  one 
tomorrow.”  Wouldn’t  you  feel  you  had  that  right? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Surely. 

Mr.  Henry.  Now,  then,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  full  employment  and  an  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  work  for  those  desiring  and  able  to  work  without  exercising  the 
power  to  direct  private  enterprise,  control  local  and  State  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures,  and  assign  workers  to  jobs? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  believe  it  possible. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  believe  it  possible  without  that? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Yes.  It  calls  for  a  definition  of  terms,  of  course, 
but  I  think  it  is  possible. 
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Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  the  national  budget,  with  these  expendi¬ 
tures  mentioned  in  the  bill,  could  be  forecast  acurately  enough  and 
far  enough  in  advance  to  constitute  a  suitable  guide  to  Government 
economic  policy  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  aware  of  the  deficiencies  and  failures  and  short¬ 
comings  of  statisticians,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  great  need  for 
statistical  information,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
useful  and  it  can  be  improved,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  forecast — 
it  can’t  be  forecast  100  percent,  but  if  we  started  now,  I  believe  before 
widespread  unemployment  lands  on  us,  we  will  have  some  pretty  good 
figures,  and  the  Congress  would  be  able  to  use  those  figures  intelli¬ 
gently  and  wisely. 

Mr.  Henry.  Could  errors  in  the  forecast  required  under  the  bill 
have  unfortunate  effects  upon,  first,  opportunities  for  employment, 
second,  business  activities,  third,  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Go’*- 
ernment?  Do  you  think  that  could  be  possible? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure.  They  would  have  adverse  effects,  just  as 
errors  in  my  own  calculations  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do  in  the  next 
6  months  could  have  serious  repercussions  in  my  business.  But  if  I 
say  that  because  errors  might  throw  me  in  to  tailspin  I  am  not  going 
to  do  any  forecasting,  I  think  my  head  is  pretty  far  under  the  sands. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  you  have  exclusive  confidence  in  these  Govern¬ 
ment  forecasts? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  would  have  greater  confidence  in  them  than  I 
would  in  the  Government  if  it  had  not  attempted  to  forecast. 

Mr.  Henry.  And  suppose  it  makes  a  serious  error.  Would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  if  they  had  never  made  a  forecast? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  depends  on  how  serious  the  error  is.  I  can’t 
go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  know  we  have  had  serious  errors  made  forecasts 
as  to  who  was  going  to  be  elected  President,  and  those  men  making 
those  forecasts  set  themselves  up  as  experts. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  not  one  so  defeatist  as  to  say  that  because  we 
have  made  a  mistake  we  are  not  going  to  try. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  fearful  of  tvhat  would  happen  to  the  economic 
stability  of  this  country  if  such  a  serious  error  were  made. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  have  confidence  about  Congress  being  able  to 
appraise  the  validity  and  accuracy  of  the  forecast  and  not  make  such 
serious  mistakes  as  you  fear. 

Mr.  Henry.  Congress  is  obliged  to  accept  the  Government’s  fore¬ 
cast  as  being  accurate,  I  think. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  know  that  you  would. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  better  source  of  information  would  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  know  that  Congress  has  checked  a  lot  of  forecasts 
and  figures  that  various  agencies  of  the  Government  have  submitted, 
and  have  found  errors  and  corrected  them.  And  thank  God  for  it. 
I  know  of  many. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  effect  could  a  Presidential  announcement  that 
good  times  or  bad  times  were  just  around  the  corner  have  on  the  volume 
of  expenditure  planned  by  private  persons  or  business  concerns  prior  to 
such  announcement? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  sorry  I  didn’t  get  that  Will  you  repeat  it? 

Mr.  Henry.  What  effect  would  a  Presidential  announcement  that 
good  times  or  bad  times  were  just  around  the  corner  have  on  the  volume 
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of  expenditure  planned  by  private  persons  or  business  concerns  prior 
to  such  announcement? 

Mr.  Schramm.  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  whether  I  get  the 
question? 

Mr.  Henry.  Sure. 

Mr.  Schramm.  You  are  asking  what  effect  Government  pronounce¬ 
ments  as  to  the  likelihood  of  good  business  or  bad  business  has  on 
business  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes;  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  volume  of 
expenditures  planned  by  private  business  concerns  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Well,  if  they  are  responsible  forecasts,  and  frequently 
forecasts  made  by  the  Government  are  not  accepted  by  business - - 

Mr.  Henry.  Wouldn’t  we  have  to  accept  them  as  responsible  fore¬ 
casts? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Well,  all  business  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  don’t  believe  the  Government  should? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Some  time  they  doubt  certain  figures  and  predic¬ 
tions.  Certainly  they  doubt  predictions  made  glibly,  as  sometimes 
Government  representatives  do  make,  unfortunately.  They  will  doubt 
those  figures  and  verify  them  for  themselves.  They  have  their  own 
statisticians  and  experts. 

Mr.  Henry.  How  about  the  small  businessman  like  yourself. 
Wouldn’t  you  take  .the  Government’s  predictions  as  being  accurate? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  wouldn’t  cai'te  blanche.  I  would  want  to  know 
Avho  made  them  and  how  they  were  arrived  at.  Then  I  would  match 
them  against  my  own. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  you  say  you,  yourself,  wouldn’t  accept  those  pre¬ 
dictions  as  accurate;  am  I  to  understand  that? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  would  have  to  see  what  the  forecasts  and  predic¬ 
tions  are  before  I  could  say. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henry.  You  will  recall  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  himself  said  he  did  not  believe  one  of  the  forecasts  on  the  hog 
proposition.  He  is  a  hog  raiser. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Schramm.  And  I  believe  the  Government  is  better  able  and  is 
about  the  only  agency  that  is  able  to  forecast  the  over-all  stability  of 
the  Nation. _  I  think  it  is  the  Government’s  business  to  do  it,  and  I 
think  that  it  can. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Schramm,  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  assuring  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  guaranty  of  such  right? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  I  get  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  can  see  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  assuring  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  in  guaranteeing  such  right. 

Mr.  Schramm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Henry.  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  difference  is  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  To  me,  guaranteeing  puts  it  on  the  line.  It  in¬ 
volves,  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  terms,  a  signature.  A  guaranty  is 
a  little  stronger  than  an  assurance.  Perhaps  not.  Maybe  we  are  play¬ 
ing  with  words.  I  don’t  quite  get  what  you  are  driving  at  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  the  bill,  does  it  not,  assures  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment? 
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Mr.  Schramm.  That’s  right.  It  says  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  that  and  guar¬ 
anteeing  such  right  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  believe - 

Mr.  Henry.  I  don’t  see  the  difference,  and  I  am  trying  to  learn.  It 
maybe  I  will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  can’t  see  that  an  individual,  Joe  Doakes,  in  Iowa, 
can  be  unalterably  guaranteed  a  job  he  wants,  but  I  believe  that  the 
Government  could  say  that  it  will  do  everything  necessary  toward 
assuring  him  an  opportunity  of  employment. 

Mr.  Henry.  But  you  don’t  think  this  bill  does  guarantee  the  right, 
is  that  it,  to  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  is  designed  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  don’t  believe  the  bill,  then,  does? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No;  it  is  the  first  step.  A  lot  more  has  to  take  place 
between  the  passage  of  this  bill,  if  it  passes,  and  the  assurance  to  the 
individual  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Mr.  Henry.  Colonel  Schramm,  do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume  that  public  expenditures  can  be  turned  on  and  off  with  that 
precision  of  timing  that  would  be  essential  in  the  successful  control 
of  business  cycles  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Again,  I  am  not  an  economist  and  I  can’t  answer 
that  accurately.  I  don’t  think,  just  offhand,  it  has  to  be  100  percent 
precise ;  that  there  are  bound  to  be  some  business  cycles,  some  better 
times,  and  some  worse  times. 

Mr.  Henry.  Certainly  you  don’t  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  these 
things,  but  you  are  a  businessman  and  I  have  confidence  in  your 
judgment,  and  I  just  wondered  if  you  thought  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  public  expenditures  could  be  turned  on  and  off  with 
that  precision  of  timing  that  would  be  essential  to  the  successful 
control  of  business.  What  is  your  own  view?  Do  you  think  that  is 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  have  said  that  I  don’t  think  it  has  to  be  so  precise. 
I  do  believe  that  the  Government  can  take  steps  that  will  lessen  the 
impact  of  low  points  on  the  graph. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  base  legislation  on  fore¬ 
casts  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  This  legislation  is  not  based  on  forecasts.  Subse¬ 
quently,  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  will  have  to  be  based  to  an 
extent  on  forecasts  and  on  history  and  analysis,  I  would  rather  say. 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  this  legislation  anywhere 
is  based  on  forecasts? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  see  that  this  legislation  is  based  on  any  fore¬ 
cast,  other  than  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  pretty  widespread 
serious  unemployment  sometime. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  bill.  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  for  the  President  annually  to  make  certain  forecasts. 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  directs  the  President  to  make  certain  analyses  of 
economic  stability ;  yes.  But  the  bill,  as  1  read  it,  is  not  based  on  any 
forecasts.  I  think  those  forecasts  that  are  proposed  to  be  made  would 
be  the  hasis  for  possible  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  let  us  put  it  this  way,  then.  If  the  bill  does 
provide  for  legislation  based  upon  forecasts,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  feasible? 
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Mr.  Schramm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  do? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Latham.  Colonel  Schramm,  as  the  head  of  a  business,  do  you 
think  that  today  it  would  be  unwise  to  guarantee  all  of  your  war 
employees  that  you  will  keep  them  on  5  years  from  now,  irrespective 
of  your  own  financial  condition  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schramm.  It  depends  on  how  I  do  it.  I  think  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  me  to  assure  steady  employment. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  didn’t  ask  that.  1  said,  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise,  and  would  you,  as  a  businessman,  write  a  contract  that  would 
guarantee  to  keep  on  for  the  next  5  or  10  years  every  employee  you 
had  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No;  I  think  that  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  Latham.  All  right.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  today  to  guarantee  to  everybody  in  the  United 
States  who  was  willing  and  able  to  work  that  they  should  be  kept  on 
the  public  pay  roll  irrespective  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  5,  10,  or  15  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No;  I  don’t,  and  I  don’t  think  this  bill  says  that. 

Mr.  Latham.  Now,  if  this  bill  has  in  it  language  that  accomplishes 
that  result,  would  you  say  that  provision  was  unwise  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Latham*  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel  Schramm,  I  believe  you  said  you  would 
not  guarantee  continuing  to  make  shells  at  the  ordnance  plant  in  order 
to  give  those  10,000  people  out  there  work. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  said  that,  but  I  certainly 
wouldn’t  favor  our  ordnance  plant  operating  if  the  product  was  not 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn’t  favor  a  continuance  of  making  air¬ 
planes  in  San  Diego  and  other  centers  that  have  mushroomed  in  the 
period  since  1940,  just  to  furnish  employment  for  people,  would  you? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Not  if  the  product  wasn’t  needed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Schramm,  if  this  one  paragraph  here,  which  is  the 
stumbling  block  to  some  of  us,  were  modified  from :  “It  is  the  further 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditures  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  full 
employment”  to  read  :  “It  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  its  utmost  to  provide  such  volume  *  *  *  would 

you  object  to  putting  in  something  like  that?  Would  you  feel  it 
advisable  to  give  us — to  put  it  bluntly — an  out  on  this  pledge,  in  case 
our  fiscal  condition  required  it?  You  don’t  want  us  to  deceive  any¬ 
body. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  want  us  to  make  people  believe  we  can  appro¬ 
priate  unlimited  amounts  when,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said, 
we  know  perfectly  well  we  won’t,  if  it  comes  to  a  showdown.  Shall 
we  te  11  them  that,  no  matter  what  happens,  this  is  going  to  be  provided ; 
or  shall  we  tell  them  in  advance  we  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  pro¬ 
vide  it,  but,  as  I  read  a  while  ago,  we  have  got  to  gage  need  with 
ability. 
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Mr.  Schramm.  I  think  that  is  implicit  in  the  bill,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  making  it  explicit? 

Mr.  Schkamm.  If  necessary,  I  wouldn’t.  I  think  if  you  say  you 
will  do  your  utmost,  that  will  be  all  right.  I  have  said  already  that  I 
think  the  Government  can  do  anything. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don't  feel  there  is  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
doesn’t  want  to  do  his  utmost  ? 

Mr.  Schramai.  I  can’t  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Judd.  Surely,  you  don’t  expect  us  to  make  a  pledge  that  we  can 
do  such  and  such  a  thing  which  is  at  the  moment  unpredictable.  We 
don’t  know  what  the  situation  will  be.  We  don’t  know  what  our  fiscal 
capacity  will  be.  To  do  our  utmost — yes ;  I  can  go  that  far.  I  can’t 
say  that  I  will  provide,  because  maybe  I  won’t  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  would  be  willing  to  say,  myself,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  provide,  but  if  you  feel  you  have  to  soften  it  to  that 
minor  degree  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can,  I  have  confidence  that 
the  Congress  can  and  will  do  what  is  necessary.  So  I  won’t  object 
on  that.  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary,  but  it  is  O.  K. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  in  a  position  where  we  have  to  deliver. 

Mr.  Schramm.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  have  to  deliver  on  a  promise.  You  wouldn’t  object, 
then,  to  some  such  language  as  that,  that  we  make  clear  that  this  bill 
states  for  all  the  world  to  see  that  it  is  this  Government’s  policy  to  do 
its  utmost  to  assure  continuing  employment,  and  insofar  as  private 
industry  and  non-Federal  expenditures  are  inadequate  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  its  utmost  to  provide  expenditures  and  investment  to  make 
up  the  deficit  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  would  take  your  word  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  accept  an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  11, 
after  the  word  “expenditure”  add  the  words  “within  its  current  rev¬ 
enues”  ?  In  other  words,  section  (e)  would  read  : 

To  the  extent  that  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is  the 
further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  within  its  current  revenues,  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

Mr.  Schramm.  No;  I  wouldn’t. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  favor  a  continuance  of  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  Schkamm.  If  necessary.  I  do  it  in  my  business  all  the  time. 
I  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  do  it  in  the  Government,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  your  business  you  don’t  obligate  your¬ 
self  to  any  indebtedness  that  would  be  10  times  over  your  current 
revenues,  do  you? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No;  we  haven’t  so*far. 

The  Chairman.  You  couldn’t  last  very  long  if  you  did  that,  could 
you  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  We  might  be  able  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  in  other  words,  the  Federal  Government, 
already  owing  $265,000,000,000,  if  we  were  to  spend  $30,000,000,000  a 
year  to  insure  full  employment,  over  and  above  our  normal  expendi¬ 
tures  for  War,  Navy,  agriculture,  veterans,  and  so  forth,  we  could 
continue  to  survive  and  pay  off  our  war  debt  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  don’t  know,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  say  that 
any  specific  amount  the  Government  could  afford  at  any  given  time. 
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But  I  believe,  when  the  time  comes — if  the  time  comes,  and  I  hope 
it  won’t — and  I  think  it  is  not  necessarily  upon  us,  I  think  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  help  prevent  it — but  if  the  time  came  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  further  deficit  spending  by  Government,  if  that  were  necessary, 
Congress  would  be  able  to  decide  that  a  certain  amount  of  deficit 
spending  is  desirable  and  preferable  to  widespread  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  You  do,  however,  think  that  business  could  give 
more  employment  if  their  taxes  were  reduced,  they  could  make  some 
plant  expansion? 

Mr.  Schramm.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  don’t  think  the  size  of  the 
Federal  debt  has  any  effect  on  business? 

Mr.  Schramm.  Sure  it  has,  but  I  don’t  know  that  a  large  Federal 
debt  of  its  own  prevents  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If 
not,  we  thank  you  very  much,  Colonel,  and  the  committee  stands  ad¬ 
journed  until  Tuesday  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon  at  12: 10  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1945.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco,  chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  this  morning  as  a  witness  Dr.  Carleton  R.  Ball,  member 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Council  for  Social  Action,  Congre¬ 
gational  Christian  Churches.  Dr.  Ball,  will  you  sit  by  the  reporter, 
please  ? 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  CARLETON  R.  BALL,  MEMBER,  LEGISLATIVE 

COMMITTEE,  COUNCIL  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION,  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

Dr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I 
say  in  preface  that  I  have  come  through  a  series  of  depressions  which 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten.  I  worked  my  way  through  college  in  the 
depression  which  occured  in  the  middle  nineties,  which  some  of  you 
gentleman  may  remember.  There  was  a  pretty  heavy  agricultural 
depression  in  the  1920’s  when  we  could  have  done  some  things  that 
we  did  not  do.  We  all  know  about  the  depression  from  1929  on.  So 
this  thing  to  me  is  a  really  serious  personal  problem. 

Now,  for  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches,  I  wish  to  read  what  they  stated  in  June  1944  in 
anticipation  of  the  problems  that  we  have  now  confronting  us 
[reading]  : 

We  shall  work  for  plans  which  provide  for  full  employment  both  in  private 
industry  and  in  socially  useful  Government  projects  and  reiterate  the  principle 
that  every  person  capable  of  doing  so  has  an  obligation  to  give  useful  service 
to  society. 

Then  I  wish  to  read  a  statement  which  I  prepared  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  principles  lying  behind  the  type  of  action  which  you 
are  considering  today,  some  of  which  principles,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
not  been  fully  appreciated  yet  in  America,  which  is  part  of  our 
trouble.  The  statement  is  headed  “The  right  to  employment.” 

First.  There  are  certain  truths  fundamental  to  all  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  legislation  which  are  not  yet  generally  understood  and  accepted 
in  America.  They  must  be  repeated  and  emphasized  continually  in 
order  to  counteract  much  opposition  before  it  can  do  harm. 
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Second.  America  is  not  yet  universally  agreed  that  there  is  a  right 
to  employment.  We  must  continue  to  emphasize  that  fact  until  it  is 
generally  accepted. 

Third.  An  influential  part  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  world 
still  insists  that  successive  booms  and  depressions,  the  so-called  busi¬ 
ness  cycle,  are  inevitable.  Our  Congregational  Christian  Council  for 
Social  Action  holds  that  this  belief  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
America  and  an  affront  to  the  Christian  conscience.  We  must  continue 
to  insist  that  depressions  can  be  prevented  until  that  belief  gains 
acceptance. 

4.  Strong  opposition  still  exists  to  what  is  loosely  called  “Govern¬ 
ment  in  business,”  as  not  being  the  American  way.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  founding  fathers,  still  held  to  be  good  Americans,  wrote  into 
their  new  Constitution  of  1787  the  provisions  that  two  business  enter¬ 
prises,  the  postal  service  and  the  highways  (post  roads)  should  be 
governmental  and  not  private  enterprises.  If  the  other  great  mo¬ 
nopoly  utilities  had  existed  in  1787,  it  is  certain  that  they  also  would 
have  been  made  Government  enterprises.  Let  us  teach  the  facts  of 
American  history  until  our  people  are  informed  and  cannot  be  misled 
by  selfish  interests. 

5.  This  question  of  governmental  operation  is  minor  to  the  full 
employment  bill  but  is  being  used  as  a  scarecrow  by  the  opponents. 

6.  Many  of  the  opponents  of  this  and  other  social  and  economic 
legislation  object  strenuously  to  economic  and  social  planning  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  governmental  planning  in  particular.  Governments,  Federal, 
State,  and  local,  are  the  creatures  and  servants  of  the  people,  created 
to  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  What  other  agencies  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  greater  duty  to  plan  for  the  general  welfare?  History 
shows  that  our  speculative  booms  and  succeeding  depressions  are  the 
direct  results  of  lack  of  planning  and  controls.  We  must  emphasize 
these  facts  till  all  know  them. 

7.  Some  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  is  not  perfect,  in  their 
opinion.  Probably  there  never  has  been  a  piece  of  perfect  legislation. 
But  there  must  be  a  start.  An  imperfect  act  can  be  amended  but 
nothing  can  be  done  until  some  act  is  passed.  Senator  Hatch  empha¬ 
sized  this  fact  in  one  of  our  social-action  meetings  when  he  said :  “It 
is  possible  to  insist  on  perfection  and  get  nothing.” 

8.  The  Council  of  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  believes  that  we  should  make  the  start  now,  that  this  bill  is  a 
good  start  and  should  be  enacted  now,  and  that  depressions,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  wholesale  misery  can  and  must  be  prevented. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  understand,  Doctor,  that  this  bill  simply  lays 
down  a  policy  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  it  emphasizes  that  private  capital  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with  m  doing  the  job,  but  that  if  it  develops  later  that 
private  capital  needs  assistance  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
those  who  want  to  work,  then  the  Government  and  States,  by  advance 
planning,  might  have  a  program,  if  the  situation  requires,  to  come  in 
and  assist  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  point  I  emphasized — the  necessity 
for  planning,  that  we  should  be  ready  when  the  time  comes. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  You  know  that  in  laying  down  the  policy  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  are  such  that  the  President  is  requested  to  submit  a 
budget,  and  then  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  is  to  analyze  that 
budget,  and  within  a  certain  number  of  days  make  a  report  to  Congress. 
Do  you  feel  that  if  we  had  had  an  act  of.  this  character  prior  to  the 
depression,  seeing  the  depression  coming  along,  we  would  have  had 
advance  planning  that  would  have  enabled  up  to  help  those  that  could 
not  secure  employment  by  securing  some  class  of  work  that  would  have 
resulted  in  lasting  improvements  and  we  would  not  have  been  required 
to  start  the  WPA  by  asking  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  were 
previouslv  classified  as  white-collar  workers  to  be  raking  leaves,  and 
so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  believe  that  this  bill,  or  any  bill  of  this  type,  has  two  real 
effects — one  psychological  and  the  other  actual.  If  we  had  had  a 
psychological  effect  to  restore  and  to  maintain  confidence  we  would  not 
have  had  that  other  depression,  at  least  on  anything  like  the  scale  we 
had.  If  you  maintain  confidence  you  have  less  need  for  governmental 
action  or  any  other  kind  of  official  action. 

Mr.  Cochran.  As  time  went  along  in  the  last  depression  and  we  set 
up  the  WPA  and  the  PWA  we  engaged  the  unemployed  to  work  on 
.certain  projects  which  proved  to  be  lasting,  but  at  the  outset  we  gave 
them  work,  and  the  type  of  work  was  such  that  the  purpose  of  it,  as  I 
understood  it  at  the  time,  was  to  make  the  men  feel  that  they  were  not 
on  a  dole  but' were  actually  earning  what  they  received. 

Dr.  Ball.  And  rendering  useful  service.  Preventing  forest  fires, 
for  instance,  and  soil  erosion. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  bill  as  a  whole,  you  say,  meets  with  your  ap¬ 
proval  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  did  not  get  your  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  say  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  meets  with  your 
approval  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  bill,  in  its  purposes,  and  what  I  think  it  will  do, 
meets  with  the  approval  of  our  legislative  committee  and  the  council. 
As  I  said  very  distinctly  here,  no  legislation  is  perfect.  We  do  not 
think  this  is  perfect.  Some  of  us  might  think  it  is  less  perfect  than  it 
was  when  it  started.  I  am  not  arguing  that  now.  But  we  do  think 
it  is  a  good  start. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  understand  fully  that  it  does  not  provide 
Federal  aid  for  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  further  understand  that  it  does  not  change 
the  existing  procedures  in  appropriations ;  that  the  existing  procedures 
in  appropriations  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion? 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  my  understanding;  that  this  requires  special 
action. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  further  understand  that  it  is  not  an  author¬ 
ization  bill  other  than  planning;  that  if  the  joint  committee  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  that  something  should  be  done  along 
a  certain  line,  then  the  legislative  committee  must  consider  that  and 
bring  in  a  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation  before  an  appropriation 
can  be  made.  You  understand  that,  do  you? 
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Di\  Ball.  Yes.  I  understood  that  from  the  original  bill.  I  am  not 
sure  what  is  in  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  further  understand  that  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  simply  to  declare  a  policy  of  the  Congress- 
to  meet  a  situation  that  might  develop  and  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
full  employment  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  To  declare  a  policy  and  provide  a  plan.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  what  this  bill  does — a  plan  for  starting  investigation 
and  action  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  United  States  Government, 
as  a  whole  should  shoulder  the  entire  responsibility  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  have  ever  desired 
that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  devise  some  plan 
of  enlargement  of  our  activities  in  connection  with  rivers  and  harbors 
or  flood  control,  which  has -always  been  looked  upon  as  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  we  will  do  so  without  any  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  States.  Do  you  favor  a  policy,  let  us  say,  of  doing 
away  with  the  present  policy  of  requiring  States  and  subdivisions  of 
the  States  to  match  the  amount  the  Government  grants  in  connection 
with  public  works? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  citizens  are  citizens  both  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
States,  and  I  think  that  both  governmental  levels  have  a  shared  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  spoke  of  roads  a  minute  ago.  Congress  has 
already  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000,000;  that  is,  it  has 
authorized  it  over  a  3-year  period  for  general  improvements  of  roads 
in  the  United  States.  When  that  amount  was  authorized  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  a  certain  period  after  the 
war.  In  the  past  week  both  Houses,  without  opposition,  passed  a 
bill  which  sets  aside  that  limitation  and  lets  them  go  ahead  immedi¬ 
ately  in  connection  with  the  Federal  roads  program  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  until  6  months  after  the  emergency.  That  provides  for  Federal 
grants  based  upon  the  States  matching  the  amount  which  the  Federal 
Government  grants.  You  favor  that  policy  continuing,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Church.  Did  you  state  for  the  record  your  address  and  whom 
you  represent? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Church.  Its  principal  office  is  where  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  New  York  City;  289  Fourth  Avenue. 

If  you  gentlemen  would  care  to  have  copies  of  what  I  just  said,  I 
have  some  extra  copies  here. 

Mr.  Church.  I  would  appreciate  one. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  all,  except  the  statement  from  the  council  itself. 
I  have  no  duplicates  of  that. 

Mr.  Church.  You  state  in  paragraph  8  that  “the  Council  of  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  believes  that  we 
should  make  the  start  now,  that  this  bill  is  a  good  start  and  should 
be  enacted  now,  and  that  depressions,  unemployment,  and  wholesale 
misery  can  and  must  be  prevented.” 
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Has  the  council  had  before  it  H.  R.  2202? 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  studied  both  these  bills  through  our  legislative 
committee,  which  meets  monthly  all  the  time,  and  twice  a  month  when 
we  are  in  an  emergency  such  as  now.  We  have  studied  both  the  bills 
and  both  of  them  have  been  analyzed  by  experts;  we  have  studied 
them  back  and  forth  and  have  made  our  report  on  them. 

Mr.  Church.  Where  is  that  report  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That,  I  assume,  is  in  New  York.  A  summary  of  it  was 
published  in  our  monthly  publication  of  the  legislative  committee,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Washington  Report.”  I  do  not  have  that  with  me,  I  am 
sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  submit  to  the  committee  the  personnel  of 
the  experts  and  others  whom  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  whatever  the  record  is. 

Mr.  Church.  That  can  be  included  in  your  statement  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  can  be  incorporated  in  the  hearings. 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Church.  You  say  they  studied  it.  Did  they  come  to  a  formal 
resolution  endorsing  H.  R.  2202  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  at  this  moment  do  not  remember  whether  an  actual 
motion  was  passed  or  not.  It  was  fully  discussed  and  was  approved ; 
but  whether  there  is  an  actual  motion  of  approval  on  file  I  do  not  now 
remember.  We  discussed  it  in  the  June  meeting,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  was  some  time  ago,  and  a  good  deal  has  happened  since, 
and  I  do  not  just  remember  the  proceedings.  My  call  to  come  before 
your  committee  this  morning  was  quite  sudden.  A  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  was  supposed  to  have  been  here,  but  I  think  they  had  planned 
on  an  afternoon  session  and  he  could  not  reach  here  in  time  for  this 
morning’s  session.  Otherwise  he  presumably  would  have  had  those 
records  with  him. 

Mr.  Church.  You  confine  your  statement  mostly  to  H.  R.  2202,  and 
then  later  you  mentioned  a  substitute  bill.  What  did  you  mean  by 
your  reference  to  a  substitute  bill  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  There  was  a  report  on  a  revision  of  this  bill.  Whether  it 
is  actually  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  not  I  do  not  know.  No;  it  was  a 
committee  report  on  S.  380. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  have  the  report  that  you  are  talking  about 
there  ?  You  are  talking  about  a  substitute. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  misused  that  word  if  I  said  “substitute.”  I  have  not 
read  this  document  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Church.  You  have  not  read  it,  and  yet  you  disapprove  of  it. 
Is  not  that  about  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No. 

Mr.  Church.  You  answered  Mr.  Cochran  very  clearly  and  affirma¬ 
tively  in  approving  H.  R.  2202.  He  asked  you  a  number  of  questions 
and  you  seemed  to  agree  with  him  with  regard  to  H.  R.  2202.  If  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  2202  follow  the  Senate  amendments,  and  appar¬ 
ently  you  disapprove  of  the  Senate  version  or  substitute - 

Dr.  Bali,.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  say  that  I  disapprove  of  it. 

Mr.  Church.  You  are  not  familiar  with  it? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  said  there  were  some  persons  who  felt  that  perhaps  the 
changes  have  not  strengthened  the  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Who  are  those  persons  that  you  refer  to  ? 
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Dr.  Ball.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  who  the  individuals  are. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  us  the  information.  Why 
should. you  withhold  from  this  committee  that  information? 

Dr.  Ball.  For  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  official  meeting. 
We  have  been  discussing  this  bill  in  lunchrooms  and  everywhere  else. 
So  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  others  who  are  studying  it  that 
are  not  all  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  action  of  our 
board,  because  our  legislative  committee  passed  on  the  original  bill  as 
drawn,  and  we  have  not  had  a  meeting  on  this  subject  since  these 
changes  were  made.  So  that  what  the  Council  for  Social  Action  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  has  said  refers  to  the  bill  as  it 
was  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  Church.  What  was  the  date  of  the  action  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  it  was  in  June. 

Mr.  Church.  This  past  June? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  that  our  meeting  on  this  subject  was  in  June  and 
that  the  report  was  in  our  July  issue. 

Mr.  Church.  S.  380  was  introduced  on  October  1, 1945,.  and  H.  R. 
2202  was  introduced  on  February  15,  1945. 

Mr.  Cochran.  S.  380  was  a  new  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  after  the  hearings 
were  held.  The  original  bill  was  not  S.  380.  The  original  bill  was 
introduced  months  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  S.  380  was  just  referred  to  the  House  yesterday. 
That  bill  was  introduced  some  time  ago. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  was  introduced  on  February  22. 

The  Chairman.  S.  380  was  the  number  of  the  original  bill.  They 
were  both  introduced  in  February  of  this  year.  It  shows  the  date  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  October  1,  1945. 

Mr.  Gossett.  S.  380,  as  we  have  it,  is  an  entirely  different  bill  from 
the  one  that  was  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  is  different,  at  least,  and  the  gentleman  says  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  study  it. 

Mr  Church.  Dr.  Ball,  you  are  generally  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  taken  care  of  the  expenses  that  would  be  brought 
about  by  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202.  Do  you  approve  of  taking  care  of 
the  financing  in  the  same  measure  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  that.  “ 

Mr.  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  expression  on  that? 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  I  would  not  care  to  make  any  statement  on  that.  I 
would  like  to  study  it  before  I  make  a  statement,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Church.  Can  you  recall  yet  any  of  the  people  who  represent 
the  opposition  to  S.  380,  the  opposition  to  which  you  referred  a  little 
while  ago  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No;  I  would  not  care  to  name  any  of  them.  I  probably 
have  m  mind  some  friends  who  have  discussed'  it  informally  Now, 
let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear.  This  was  not  the  result  of  the 
conference  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  council,  because  we  were 
discussing  the  two  original  bills  in  which  these  changes  did  not  occur. 
The  conversations  I  am  referring  to  were  private  discussions  in  clubs 
lunchrooms,  and  the  driving  pool.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  Quote 
individuals  who  felt  that  the  bill  had  not  been  strengthened  by  some 
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of  the  changes.  That  would  be  quite  unwise  for  me  to  try  to  do. 
These  were  purely  personal  conversations;  but  I  do  know  definitely 
that  not  all  with  whom  I  have  discussed  it  informally  are  in  favor  of 
or  are  convinced  that  the  changes  have  strengthened  the  bill.  That 
I  think  I  can  state  very  fairly.  But  just  which  man  out  of  the  ones 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  it  said  this,  that,  or  the  other,  I  would 
not  try  to  recall. 

Mr.  Chukch.  Well,  Dr.  Ball,  you  refuse  to  give  me  any  names? 

The  Chairman.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  that  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Which  one  of  the  bills? 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  like  some  of  the  provisions. 

Mr.  Church.  You  understand,  Doctor,  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  such  churches  in  their  districts  and  are  naturally  anxious  to 
know  their  point  of  view.  We  want  to  know  how  much  they  know 
about  it  so  that  what  they  know  about  it  can  be  of  assistance  to  us. 
As  information  is  presented  with  relation  to  these  various  bills,  we 
naturally  want  to  know  who  met  and  who  determined  those  things; 
but  you  do  not  seem  to  get  my  point.  I  want  to  know  some  of  these, 
at  least,  who  opposed  S.  380,  if  they  did.  Can  you  not  name  some 
who  were  at  the  June  meeting? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Would  not  that  be  hearsay  evidence  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  passed  the  Senate  last  Friday  it  would  not 
have  been  discussed  then. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Cochran  has  just  said  it  was  a  prior  bill. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  you  misunderstood  him  entirely. 

Mr.  Church.  I  want  you  to  name  some  of  the  people  in  your  group 
that  represent  that  opposition. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  said,  and  I  still  say,  that  the  substitute  has  not  been 
under  discussion  by  our  committee.  We  discussed  the  original  bill  and 
acted  upon  it.  The  discussion, of  the  substitute  has  been  purely  per¬ 
sonal.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  action  of  our  denomination.  We  have 
not  acted  on  the  substitute.  There  has  been  no  meeting  at  which  it 
has  been  discussed.  Whether  there  will  be  a  meeting  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  So  far  as  the  members  of  the  legislative  committee  are  con¬ 
cerned,  their  names  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  the  statement  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  Church.  You  will  furnish  them,  will  you? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  names  will  be  furnished.  But  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  the  committee  has  not  discussed  the  substitute ;  it  was 
merely  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  June  meeting  where  you  con¬ 
sidered  H.  R.  2202,  and  give  me,  just  briefly — and  that  is  as  much  as 
I  want  you  to  do — your  procedure  there.  Do  you  discuss  measures  and 
then  refer  them  back  to  the  communities,  or  just  how  do  you  come  to  a 
conclusion  when  you  pass  upon  endorsing  a  bill  like  H.  R.  2202  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  legislative  committee  is  a  committee  of  the  Council 
for  Social  Action.  The  legislative  committee  obtains  copies  of  bills 
in  which  it  is  interested.;  distributes  them  in  advance  to  its  members 
for  study;  and  announces  that  they  will  be  discussed  and  conclusions 
drawn  at  a  stated  meeting,  so  that  the  members  are  supposed  to  have 
studied  that  legislation  fully  and,  presumably,  to  have  read  what  has 
been  said  pro  and  con  in  the  Congress  if  the  bills  have  been  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  or  for  hearings  before  a  committee,  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  get  the  opinions  that  are  current  regarding  any  particular  piece  of 
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legislation.  Then  at  the  meeting  they  are  discussed  again  all  together, 
and  a  conclusion,  if  anything  is  worked  out,  may  or  may  not  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  formal  resolution  or  motion  of  approval.  It  may  be  just 
a  statement  formulated  during  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Church.  In  this  case  was  there  a  formal  resolution  adopted? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  said  before  that  I  could  not  recall  just  what  was  done 
at  that  June  meeting ;  and  not  having  had  advance  notice  of  my  appear¬ 
ance  here  this  morning  I  was  unable  to  get  together  the  material  which 
would  have  told  me  that.  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who  was  supposed 
to  be  here.  Because  the  meeting  occurred  this  morning  instead  of 
this  afternoon  the  New  York  gentleman  was  not  able  to  get  here,  and 
they  wired  me  to  come  over  and  represent  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Church.  Does  he  still  want  to  come  before  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That  I  do  not  know.  He  will  probably  be  down  here 
tomorrow  morning,  anyway. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  there  be  an  opportunity  for  your  council  to  take 
up  the  matter  again  with  reference  to  this  subject  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Oh,  yes ;  if  they  wish  to  do  it  they  certainly  will.  They 
are  meeting  every  2  weeks  right  now. 

Mr.  Church.  So  there  is  an  opportunity? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Dr.  Ball,  you  referred  to  the  psychological  effect  of 
this  bill.  Do  you  not  think  that  anything  that  holds  out  an  illusory 
or  false  hope  would  have  a  bad  psychological  effect?  In  other  words, 
if  this  bill  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  workers  of  the  country  a  feeling 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  guarantee  them  jobs,  when,  in  fact, 
the  Government  is  not  going  to  guarantee  them  jobs,  to  that  extent  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Ball.  Any  unfounded  belief  is  bad. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Beveridge  plan  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  English  plan  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  plan  ?  Do  you  endorse  the 
general  principles  of  that  plan  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  should  say,  in  general,  yes.  It  is  a  year  old  now,  and 
I  may  not  have  fully  in  mind  all  it  said.  That  is  personal.  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  committee  now. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes ;  I  understand.  Somewhere  in  the  Scriptures 
there  is  a  proposition  laid  down  that  the  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  Is  not  that  somewhere  in  the  Bible  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  There  is  an  old  gag  in  college  that  it  is  either  in  the  Bible 
or  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  is  pretty  sound  doctrine,  anyway ;  is  it  not  ? 

Di .  Ball.  Yes.  W  e  have  trapped  some  ministers  on  which  is 
which  sometimes. 


Mr.  Gossett.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  Government  to  set  up  as  a 
policy  a  universal  aid  to  persons  unless  they  had  first  done  everything 
they  could  for  themselves.  That  is  true ;  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  so. 


Mr  Gossett.  In  other  words,  we  want  people  in  this  country  who 
can  get  jobs  on  their  own  initiative.  That  is  true;  is  it  not?  J 
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Dr.  Ball.  I  think  that  was  in  the  American  plan  in  the  beginning, 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  country  about  security. 
Is  there  any  such  thing  as  security  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No  more  than  there  is  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Gossett.  About  the  only  security  there  is  is  the  security  of 
the  grave,  after  all. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  That  is  a  broad  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  if  the  Government  could  and  would  through  leg¬ 
islation  guarantee  to  every  person  gainful  employment,  would  not 
that  to  a  certain  extent  rob  the  people  of  the  incentive  to  help  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  have  never  seen  it  done  that  way.  We  do  that  in  our 
school  system.  We  make  it  perfectly  evident  that  every  American 
child  is  entitled  to  an  education,  and  we  provide  the  facilities.  We 
cannot  make  him  get  an  education  if  he  balks.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
history  of  education  in  America  would  indicate  in  any  way  that  that 
has  deterred  people  from  desiring  to  get  an  education  and  even  work¬ 
ing  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  keep  the  American  way  of  life, 
as  I  understand  it,  as  nearly  as  we  can ;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  elicit 
from  you  is  whether  or  not  you  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to 
guarantee  to  every  person  a  job. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  legislation  that  has  ever  pro¬ 
posed  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Some  people  think  that  this  bill  would  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  would. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  guarantee  a  job.  It  was 
intended  to  guarantee  them  the  right  to  work,  but  it  never  said  that 
the  Government,  through  an  act  of  Congress,  would  do  that.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  says  that  after  private  industry  shall  do  as  it  always 
has  done,  its  best — it  theoretically  does  its  best — then  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  a  continuing  survey,  will  find  out  whether  that  best  is 
going  to  be  enough,  and  if  it  is  not,  there  is  a  report  to  Congress  to 
give  Congress  a  chance  to  help  out.  That  is  not  the  Government  giv¬ 
ing  them  work,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  local  communities  ought  to 
have  some  responsibility  for  relief  and  aid  and  charity,  as  it  were? 

Dr.  Ball.  When  you  and  I  were  both  young,  that  is,  when  I  was 
young  and  you  were  young,  every  county  had  a  poorhouse,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Not  every  one. 

Dr.  Ball.  They  did  except  on  the  frontier.  That  is  where  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  raised.  They  did  not  have  any  there. 

Mr.  Gossett.  When  I  was  young,  when  anybody  was  hungry,  we 
always  saw  that  they  got  something  to  eat. 

Dr.  Ball.  But  I  never  noticed  anybody  wanting  to  ask  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  They  would  much  rather  work  for  a  living  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  anybody  came  to  my  father’s  home  and  wanted  a 
meal,  he  always  saw  that  he  got  it.  That  was  worth  something  in  the 
American  life,  that  spirit  of  helping  the  neighbors. 

Dr.  Ball.  It  is  still  here. 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  would  not  be  if  everybody  came  to  Washington  for 
such  relief  as  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to. 
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Dr.  Ball.  I  cannot  imagine  a  condition  like  that;  I  have  never 
seen  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  spirit  has  always  been  the 
opposite  of  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  generally  that  when  you  are 
spending  Federal  money  it  does  not  cost  anybody  anything? 

Dr.  Ball.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  a  myth  that  has  been  created  by  our 
press  and  some  speakers.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  feel 
that  way.  I  knew  a  lot  of  people  that  were  given  relief  during  the 
last  depression.  There  was  a  lot  said  about  the  boys  in  the  CCC  lean¬ 
ing  on  their  spades.  Those  boys  knew  what  they  were  doing.  They 
were  preventing  forest  fires ;  and  when  you  have  burned  up  a  forest 
there  is  no  forest  again  for  50  or  75  years.  They  were  preventing 
soil  erosion.  They  had  a  feeling  that  they  were  doing  something  for 
America,  just  as  the  boys  that  wore  military  uniforms  felt  that  they 
were  doing  something  for  America.  They  felt  badly  that  it  had  to  be 
done  that  way,  but  they  were  on  the  job  and  were  helping  to  make  this 
country  a  better  place  to  live  in.  There  is  no  100-percentism  anywhere 
in  America  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  think  that  the  WPA  program  was  successful 
or  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  handled  properly  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  My  dear  friend,  olid  you  ever  know  anything  that  was 
handled  properly  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Dr.  Ball.  All  right.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  answer  your 
question,  then. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  it  worked  out  all 
right. 

Dr.  Ball.  They  did  a  lot  of  good  under  difficult  conditions.  You 
have  heard  the  words  “Too  little  and  too  late.”  That  was  part  of  the 
trouble  with  the  WP A  folks.  There  was  not  enough  of  it  and  it  did 
not  get  started  in  time. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  mean,  we  did  not  spend  enough  money  on  it  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No.  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  But  what  I 
meant  was  that  there  was  not  enough  provision  made  early  enough. 
We  did  not  start  when  the  depression  started.  We  did  not  start  before 
the  depression  started.  As  I  understand  it,  this  bill  is  to  start  before 
the  depression  hits  us  and  knocks  us  into  a  cocked  hat.  I  said  distinctly 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  more  American  than  planning  before 
lightning  strikes  rather  than  afterward.  You  remember  the  schoolboy 
who  was  asked  why  lightning  does  not  strike  twice  in  the  same  place, 
and  le  said,  Because  after  lightning  strikes  once,  the  place  ain’t  there 
any  more.”  ' 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Rich.  Dr.  Ball,  I  notice  that  you  are  on  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  for  Social  Action.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
business  ? 


Dr.  Ball.  You  mean  commercial  business? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes — of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  have  never  run  a  commercial  business.  I  have  been 
employed  m  commercial  businesses  at  intervals.  I  earned  my  way 
through  college  by  employment  in  commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  never  been  in  business  yourself? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  have  never  been  in  business  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
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Mr.  Rich.  In  the  statement  which  you  read  to  us  this  morning  you 
said  this,  in  paragraph  3  [reading]  : 

An  influential  part  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  world  still  insists  that 
successive  booms  and  depressions,  the  so-called  business  cycle,  are  inevitable. 

'  To  whom  do  you  have  reference  in  that  part  of  your  statement? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  cannot  name  individuals  now.  If  I  had  reference  to  my 
files  I  could  give  you  relatively  recent  articles  in  business  journals  in 
which  that  theory  is  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Rich.  Is  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  people  who 
are  in  business  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  am  not  in  business  and  am  not  in 
contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  “an  influential  part.”  I  am  just  wondering  how 
many  of  the  business  people  of  this  country  you  refer  to. 

Dr.  Ball.  Well,  I  assume  that  when  a  man  gets  his  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  business  organization  journal  he  represents  influential 
people.  Uninfluential  people  do  not  publish  very  much.  That  is  my 
assumption ;  I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  majority  of  men  that  are  operating  businesses  in  this 
country  and  giving  employment  to  people  are  not  magazine  writers 
and  do  not  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  write  articles  for  magazines. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  statement  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  True. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  trying  to  keep  their  business  in  operation  and 
trying  to  make  employment  for  others.  Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Dr.  Ball.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  the  second  part  of  that  same  paragraph  you  say 
[reading] :  , 

Our  Congregational  Christian  Council  for  Social  Action  holds  that  this  belief 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  America  and  an  affront  to  the  Christian  con-* 
science.  We  must  continue  to  insist  that  depressions  can  be  prevented  until  that 
belief  gains  acceptance. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  anyone  who  does  not  want  to  create  jobs  for  indi¬ 
viduals  if  they  want  to  work  or  who  does  not  believe  that  a  man  should 
have  a  job  if  he  wants  work?  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  does 
not  believe  that  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  would  not  know  whether  any  believe  that  or  not.  All  I 
know  is  that  in  1929  the  factories  all  closed.  There  were  just  as  many 
people  in  America ;  they  had  just  as  much  desire  to  eat,  to  spend  money 
for  clothing  and  for  rental  and  for  recreation,  for  medicine  and  for 
.education,  as  they  had  before.  But  the  factories  closed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  number  of  people  were  there  and  had  the  same  de¬ 
sire  and  wanted  to  spend  the  same  money  they  had  been  spending. 

Mr.  Rich.  Supposing  a  man  was  operating  a  business  and  had  no 
sale  for  his  merchandise  and  could  not  create  any  employment :  What 
should  he  do? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  would  ask  you,  What  made  them  stop  buying?  What 
made  the  factories  close  and  wages  stop  ?  That  I  think  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  was  no  demand. 

Dr.  Ball.  Sure,  there  was  a  demand.  The  same  people  wanted  the 
same  goods.  The  demand  was  there.  But  what  happened  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  They  did  not  have  money  to  buy  and  they  wanted  to  con¬ 
serve  their  resources.  They  could  not  create  a  demand  for  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  therefore  they  had  to  close  their  plant  down. 
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Dr.  Ball.  But  the  demand  was  there.  There  was  something  wrong 
somewhere.  You  are  much  more  experienced  than  I  am  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  here  as  a  witness,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
about  this  proposed  legislation. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  know  what  happened  in  1929?  but  I  do  not  know  why. 
The  same  people  were  in  the  United  States,  with  the  same  needs  and  the 
same  desires  to  purchase  goods,  but  they  suddenly  lost  their  purchasing 
power. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  a  condition  right  now,  Dr.  Ball,  where  we  have 
got  jobs  waiting  for  millions  of  American  workers,  and  they  quit  their 
jobs.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done,  when  we  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  jobs  now  waiting  for  the  American  people  to  take  them,  and 
the  men  do  not  want  to  accept  them  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  wide,  broad,  and  deep  question ; 
but  if  it  can  be  stated  briefly,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  men  as  to  how  much  of  the  value  of  a  manufactured  product 
is  the  result  of  labor  and  how  much  is  the  result  of  invested  capital. 
Some  of  these  men  apparently  believe  that  labor  is  not  getting  the  share 
that  labor  ought  to  get  in  the  total  investment.  That  is,  they  regard 
human  labor  as  of  greater  proportional  value  in  the  total  scheme  of 
production  than  it  has  been  getting.  We  know  the  history  of  labor, 
going  back  to  the  days  when  mills  worked  laborers  16  hours  a  day.  Do 
you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  worked  those  hours  for  many  a  year.  ^ 

Dr.  Ball.  They  do  not  work  16  hours  a  day  any  more  ?  , 

Mr.  Rrcu.  A  lot  of  business  executives  do.  1 

Dr.  Bali..  A  lot  of  farmers  do,  too.  I  was  born*and  raised  on  a  farm. 
They  work  16  hours  a  day,  but  there  are  times  when  they  do  not  have 
'to  work  like  that,  and  it  averages  up. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  a  condition  here  where  we  have  got  the  jobs  and 
the  workmen  refuse  to  work.  Then  we  have  the  workers  losing,  busi¬ 
ness  losing,  and  the  Government  losing.  Is  that  the  right  way  to 
handle  conditions  as  we  find  them  today  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  just  go  back  to  1929  when  the  businessmen  thought  that 
they  were  not  making  enough  and  just  closed  up. 

Mr.  Rich.  Who  did  that  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  refer  you  to  the  census  figures  for  1930. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  businessmen  did  that.  I  am  in  business  my¬ 
self,  personally,  and  I  did  not  do  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  Did  not  the  great  manufacturing  plants  close  up?  Take 
the  census  figures  of  the  number  of  manufacturing  plants  that  closed 
up  in  the  early  1930’s. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  asking  you  who  did  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  say,  take  the  census  figures. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  just  talking  in  generalities. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  am  talking  about  what  everybody  in  the  United  States 
knows. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  ones  closed  down  ? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  automobile  factories  closed  down,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  here  to  be  quizzed  by  you ;  I  am  asking  you 
questions. 
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Dr.  Ball.  I  just  want  to  know  if  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  probably  some  of  them  did.  But  the  automobile 
factories  want  to  work  today.  Why  don’t  they  work  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  just  gave  you  a  reason.  There  is  discussion  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  whether  labor,  which  is  an  investment,  should  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  total,  which  is  a  combination  of  invested  labor  and 
invested  capital.  I  assume  that  is  why.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  and  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  a  Christian  gentleman.  From 
the  job  that  you  now  hold  you  could  not  be  otherwise,  or  they  would 
not  have  you  in  there.  Do  you  not  think  that  rather  than  have  all  the 
strikes  that  we  are  having  at  the  present  time,  with  everybody  laying 
off,  when  the  men  suffer  and  their  families  suffer  and  the  Government 
suffers  because  it  does  not  have  the  taxes,  and  business  suffers,  they 
ought  to  arbitrate  the  differences  and  keep  on  working? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  on  that.  I  could  go 

Suite  a  bit  further  on  some  phases  of  it,  it  it  were  germane  to  this 
iscussion. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  do  you  care  to  suggest  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  that  the  necessary  laws  and  machinery  have 
been  provided  early  enough.  In  other  words,  our  legislation  usually 
runs  behind  the  need  instead  of  ahead.  That  is  why  I  am  so  interested 
in  this  legislation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  busy  ahead  of  the  need  and 
be  ready  when  the  need  comes.  That  is  not  our  American  way.  We 
wait  until  afterward. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  find  a  lot  of  men  today  who  want  to  work  but  are 
prohibited  from  working.  Does  that  seem  to  be  the  Christian  way  to 
handle  the  situation  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  No.  I  have  already  made  my  reply  as  to  what  I  under¬ 
stand  about  the  situation.  I  cannot  go  further. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  made  one  other  observation  here.  You  said  that  in 
1787  the  American  way  was  to  take  over  the  handling  of  the  mails  and 
the  post  roads,  and  that  if  there  had  been  big  corporations  then,  as  we 
have  now,  the  Government  would  have  taken  them  over.  That  is  in 
paragraph  4  of  your  statement. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  inferred  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  said  the  monopoly  utilities.  The  Post  Office  is  a  monop¬ 
oly.  You  could  not  have  five  or  six  postal  services  handling  your  mail. 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  you  recommend  the  Government  taking  over  all 
public  utilities? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  am  just  telling  you  what  the  founding  fathers  did. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  did  not  do  that. 

Dr.  Ball.  They  did  it  with  all  they  had  at  the  time.  They  did  not 
have  electricity. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  infer  that  they  would  have  taken  them  all  over.  Do 
you  think  the  Government  should  take  over  all  public  utilities  today  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  If  you  want  my  personal  opinion — I  am  not  speaking  for 
the  Congregational  Council  in  any  way — I  think  so.  I  think  that  no 
monopoly  should  remain  in  private  hands. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  say  we  should  take  over  public  utilities.  That 
is  your  personal  opinion? 

Dr.  Ball.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  public  ownership  of  monop¬ 
olies  is  very  desirable. 
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Mr.  Rich.  You  say  a  corporation  that  furnishes  electric  lights  is  a 
monopoly. 

Dr.  Ball.  You  cannot  have  three  electric  light  companies  operating 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  not  the  electric  companies  in  this  country  decreased 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  in  every  way  in  the  service  that  they  furnish 
to  the  public  in  the  last  10  years? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  but  why? 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  they  not  decreased  the  cost  to  the  public  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Some  of  them  have,  under  pressure  of  State  regulatory 
commissions.  I  do  not  know  any  that  have  done  it  voluntarily.  But 
every  State,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  a  regulatory  commission  which  de¬ 
termines  when  a  rate  is  excessive  and  requires  it  to  be  reduced.  That 
has  been  going  along  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  we  not  accomplishing  something  by  setting  up  these 
regulatory  bodies  by  the  Government  and  the  States  so  that  the  public 
is  protected? 

Dr.  Ball.  Surely. 

Mr.  Rich.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  you  say  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  these  public  utilities? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  say  the  people  should  take  them  over.  The  Government 
is  the  people. 

Mr.  Rich.  Dr.  Ball,  in  section  5  of  this  bill  we  create  a  board  of 
30  Members  of  Congress  in  conjunction  with  the  President,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Do  you  believe  that  this  board  of  30 
members  would  be  an  efficient  board  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  have  not 
considered  that  phase  of  it,  and  I  have  no  opinion  on  it  at  the  moment, 

Mr.  Rich.  You  do  not  have  an  idea  that  that  is  too  large  a  number  in 
order  to  get  efficient  administration  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  would  not  care  to  venture  on  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Latham.  Are  all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
States  members  of  your  association  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  In  other  words,  your  organization  represents  all  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Ball.  The  Council  for  Social  Action,  which  I  represent  today, 
is  a  council  created  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches  of  America,  and  therefore  does  represent  all  of 
those  churches ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  at  that  point 
ought  to  give  us  in  round  numbers  the  number  of  members  that  he 
represents. 

Dr.  Ball.  Roughly,  1,000,000. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  concrete  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  to 
provide  for  employment?  Just  name  one  concrete  provision  that  you 
have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  just  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Whittington.  This  bill  is  to  provide  for  full  employment? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  concrete  provision  of  this  bill,  if  passed, 
will  provide  for  full  or  other  employment  ? 
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Dr.  Ball.  My  understanding  of  the  bill  is  that  when,  by  survey  of 
the  President  and  by  consideration  by  the  Congress,  it  is  determined 
that  full  employment  will  not  result  from  private  enterprise,  then  the 
Government  will  appropriate  for  public  works  which  would  take  up 
the  slack.  That,  in  brief,  is  my  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  we  have  passed  legis¬ 
lation  for  public  works  already  and  have  undertaken  to  cure  the  mis¬ 
takes  we  made  in  not  planning  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  We  have  many  public  works  appropriated  for.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive  survey. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes ;  you  stated  that  a  number  of  times.  But  my 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  have  undertaken  to  provide  public 
works,  sound  Federal  public  works. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  missed  one  word  there. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Whether  we  have  not  undertaken  to  provide 
public  works. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  question  I  think  answers  itself  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  your  answer — yes  or  no  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  There  is  not  a  year  in  which  the  Congress  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  larger  volume  of  public  works,  without  regard  to  depression 
or  full  employment.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  has  not  provided  for  more  public  works. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  providing  for  public  works, 
one  of  the  objectives  in  mind  was  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  those 
works,  to  provide  for  employment  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  had  assumed  from  the  debates  and  from  the  presenta¬ 
tion  made  by  agencies  before  the  committee  that  they  were  making 
these  provisions  on  the  basis  of  need  for  the  public  works,  as  far  as 
our  national  economy  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Whittington.  A  long-range  public  works  program  to  provide- 
for  periods  of  unemployment — you  find  that  set  forth  in  various  legis¬ 
lation  that  has  been  passed  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  During  the  war  period. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  believed  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  public  utilities,  power  systems,  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  understand  the  chairman’s  question  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  did  not  get  it  as  a  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  a  very  important  question  for  you  to  say  yes  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  that 
you  advocated  public  ownership  of  public  utilities,  transportation 
systems,  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Personally. 

The  Chairman.  The  telephone,  the  telegraph,  electric  power  dis¬ 
tribution  systems,  natural  gas  distribution  systems,  and  so  forth.  You 
advocate  public  ownership  of  those  utilities  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Personally.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  council  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  council  advocate  that? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  the  council  has  ever  considered  the 
question  to  my  knowledge.  I  said  very  distinctly  at  the  beginning- 
that  that  was  my  own  personal  opinion. 
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The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  advocate  Government  owner¬ 
ship  of  retail  food  stores? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  monopoly  m  food  stores. 
You  can  trade  with  27  groceries,  but  you  cannot  trade  with  two 
utility  companies.  You  have  got  to  trade  with  only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  27  dif¬ 
ferent  utility  companies  ?  . 

Dr.  Ball.  That  just  cannot  be  done.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  grocery  store  which  has  competition  and  a  monopoly 
utility  which  cannot  have  competition.  There  is  no  way  m  which 
it  can  have  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  food  more  important  for  the  human  welfare 
than  electricity? 

Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  think  that  question  enters  into  it.  You  have  got 
to  have  food ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  Government  ownership  one  of  the  dangers 
in  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Since  1787  I  think  there  has  not  been  a  decade,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  has  been  a  single  Congress,  which  is  2  years,  which 
has  not  added  to  the  things  which  Government  did.  I  think  that  is 
true,  as  a  student  of  history.  I  was  in  public  administration  in  the 
University  of  California,  and  I  had  occasion  to  give  quite  a  bit  of 
thought  to  those  things.  I  was  teaching  a  class  of  500  students  on 
government — State,  Federal,  and  local  government — what  they  do 
and  why  they  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Government  can  operate  rail¬ 
roads,  utilities,  and  so  forth,  more  cheaply  than  private  enterprise 
can? 

Dr.  Ball.  Well,  I  would  say  this,  that  when  the  railroads  were 
strictly  monopolies,  when  they  were  just  pushing  out  and  formulat¬ 
ing  and  had  no  competition  whatever,  they  developed  two  slogans. 
One  of  those  slogans  was  “Charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.”  You 
cannot  do  that  when  you  have  competition.  And  you  remember  the 
other  slogan,  “The  public  be  damned.” 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  Congress  recognized  that  by  enacting  laws 
controlling  them  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  State 
regulatory  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission? 

Dr.  Ball.  Why  should  we  have  had  to  do  this?  Why  should  not 
these  business  enterprises  have  done  it  decently  themselves?  Why 
should  they  have  said  “The  public  be  damned”  and  “We  will  charge 
all  the  traffic  will  bear”  ?  That  is  not  decent  treatment  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  segment  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  that  believes  that  labor  unions  should  be  regulated  the  same 
as  business. 

Dr.  Ball.  That  is  why  I  said  earlier  that  there  is  no  free  enterprise 
because  if  we  leave  them  free  we  get  into  trouble.  1  ’ 

The  Chairman.  You  would  advocate  setting  up  a  body  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  labor  unions  would 
you?  ’ 
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Dr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  student  of  the  labor  problem. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  thought  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  favored  some  regulation  of  labor,  and  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
machinery. 

Dr.  Ball.  I  think  what  I  said  was  that  we  had  legislated  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  our  regulation  after  the  need,  in  the  case  pf  labor  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  thing.  We  have  specialized  in  attempts  at  cure 
instead  of  specializing  in  prevention.  We  are  just  getting  around  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  than  to  try  to  cure.  Medicine  has 
gone  over  to  the  prevention  of  disease — not  to  cure  you  after  you  are 
sick,  but  to  keep  you  from  getting  sick.  That  is  why  I  am  for  this 
bill,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Gossett’.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Doctor,  I  think  you  permitted  yourself  to  be  led  into 
answering  questions  that  have  no  relation  to  this  bill  whatever.  You 
expressed  your  private  opinion  in  reference  to  Government  owner¬ 
ship,  and  not  the  opinion  of  the  council ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  paragraph  4  of  your  statement,  as  I  understood 
it,  you  said  that  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  provided  that  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  highways  or  post  roads  should  be  govern¬ 
mental  and  not  private  enterprises  ? 

Dr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  have  conveyed  the  thought  that  if  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  had  any  idea  of  the  minerals  and  oil  underneath  the 
ground  they  would  have  provided,  when  they  parceled  out  the  land 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  that  they  would  be  given  the  top  soil 
and  the  timber  that  was  on  it,  but  they  would  have  reserved  for  the 
Government  the  minerals  and  the  oil.  If  they  had  had  that  foresight, 
we  would  not  have  any  tax  bills.  That  would  have  supported  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  would  not  have  had  any  oil,  either. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  did  not  have  any  electric  power  systems  or  railroads 
in  1787. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  about  the  coal  mines.  Great 
Britain  is  going  to  take  over  the  coal  mines  and  the  railroads.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  give  us  an  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  why,  if  we  are  going  to 
guarantee  full  employment  in  private  industry,  should  we  have  to 
take  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Ask  the  witness ;  do  not  ask  me. 

Dr.  Ball.  We  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  Tuesday 
of  next  week  at  10  a.  m.  I  hope  that  the  members  can  stay  here  a 
moment  for  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  move  that  we  go  into  executive  session,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  your  appearance. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 : 15  a.  m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  9,  1945, 
at  10  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m,,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  I  think  the  rec¬ 
ord  should  indicate  that  we  are  holding  hearings  on  H.  R.  2202  and 
the  Senate  bill  380;  and,  for  Mr.  LaFollette’s  benefit,  H.  R.  4181. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Thomas  Hewes,  formerly  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  formerly  treasurer  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Hewes. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  HEWES,  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Cochran.  Before  you  begin,  Mr.  Hewes,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
here  as  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  here  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  speaking  only  for  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  speaking  only  for  myself.  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  hear  me,  and 
I  say  again  that  I  come  here  as  an  individual  representing  nobody 
but  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hewes. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there 
is  one  point  which  I  desire  to  make  very  clear  to  this  committee  at  the 
outset.  I  conceive  a  very  great  difference  between  the  term  and  the 
plan  “to  guarantee  full  employment”  and  the  objective  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  for  full  employment.  I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of 
bringing  about  in  the  United  States  conditions  which  will  offer  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  for  full  employment  of  its  citizens. 

1.  The  bill  presupposes  that  the  present  economic  system  will  not 
sustain  itself.  It,  therefore,  proposes  to  provide  it  with  the  one  crutch 
which  nowadays  is  constantly  resorted  to,  namely,  the  paying  out  of 
pieces  of  paper  called  money,  it  being  implicitly  assumed  that  this 
money  will  be  automatically  transferable  into  a  satisfactory  volume 
of  goods  and  services.  The  maintenance  of  this  transferability 
through  providing  such  essential  goods  and  services  is  nowhere  dem¬ 
onstrated,  nor  can  it  be,  in  my  judgment,  because  it  is  an  impossible 
undertaking  for  any  government,  free  or  otherwise.  The  bill,  there¬ 
fore,  I  feel,  does  not  deal  in  a  realistic  way  with  the  actual  needs  of  our 
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daily  American  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  does  not  profess  to 
be  of  substantive  value  except  to  support  appropriations  to  be  made 
by  Congress  in  furtherance,  of  its  asserted ^purposes. 

2.  The  bill  proposes  not  to  deal  -with  an  emergency  but  to  present  a 
permanent  economic  national  policy  resting  entirely  on  an  economic 
and  political  system  which  has  hitherto  failed  to  function  to  our  satis¬ 
faction,  plus  the  added  factors  of  taxing,  borrowing,  and  spending. 
This  system,  plus  taxing,  borrowing,  and  spending,  was  tried  before 
the  war  and  failed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  try  it  all  over  again,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  more  spending.  The  bill  contains  no  plan  from  which 
it  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  addition  of  more  pieces  of  paper 
will  make  the  system  work.  Nor  has  any  plan  outside  of  the  bill  been 
presented  for  public  consideration  which  will  warrant  such  an  as¬ 
sumption.  But  to  further  demonstrate  its  futility,  no  consideration 
at  all  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  air  poiwer  and  the  atomic 
bomb  has  rendered  quite  out  of  date  the  already  inadequate  private 
enterprise  system  to  the  extent  of  its  present  characteristics  of  great 
cities,  great  centralized  plants,  and  great  centralized  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees.  This  military  danger  is  equaled  by  the  possible  civilian  use 
of  atomic  energy  and  its  effect  on  many  facets  of  our  industrial  life, 
which  would  in  turn  render  largely  obsolete  the  present  set-up. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  proposed  permanent  policy  lands  our  coun¬ 
try  squarely  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  this  bill  is  adopted  and  an 
attempt  made  to  enforce  it  by  subsequent  appropriations,  it  is  clear 
that  these  appropriations  must  come  from  taxes  or  borrowing.  Ex¬ 
perience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  funds  will  be  borrowed.  If  funds 
are  borrowed  and  poured  into  the  economy  the  already  apparent  infla¬ 
tion  trend  will  be  accentuated.  This  will  inevitably  lessen  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  dollar,  and,  hence,  its  buying  power.  We  will  once  again 
go  through  the  experience  of  virtually  valueless  American  money. 
This  has  happened  before.  We  have  been  through  that  twice,  as  far 
as  I  know.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  try  to  maintain  the  buying  power 
of  the  dollar  through  rigid  price  controls  we  will  repeat  precisely  what 
we  have  just  experienced — a  black  market  of  uncontrollable  size  and 
diminished  production,  in  which  events  the  promised  pieces  of  paper 
will  be  equally  impaired  in  value.  I  believe  there  is  no  possible  escape 
from  that  dilemma. 

4.  In  our  judgment  the  least  desirable  permanent  economic  national 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  American,  the  strength 
of  the  country,  and  the  cushioning  of  depressions  is  to  continue  the 
exclusive  emphasis  on  being  or  becoming  wholly  dependent  on  money 
wages  rather  than  encouraging  the  maximum  number  of  people  to 
either  be  their  own  bosses  or  to  own  an  interest  in  a  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged  or  a  piece  of  land  for  partial  subsistence.  Wage 
earning,  for  many,  is  at  present  essential  in  our  economy,  but  we 
should,  in  view  of  our  sad  experience,  redirect  our  thinking  toward 
individual  economic  well-being  in  terms  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  as 
well  as  mental  and  spiritual  sustenance,  rather  than  grow  finally  into 
a  Nation  of  simply  earners  of  money  wages,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  someone  else’s  business  and  the  uncontrollable  shocks 
in  international  affairs. 

5.  This  bill  is  typical  of  much  legislation  of  the  last  50  years.  It 
is  not  offered  as  a  part  of  any  integrated,  coordinated  scheme  resting 
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on  principle,  so  far  as  we  citizens  are  informed.  It  is  an  isolated  bit 
of  lawmaking,  designed  to  shove  into  a  hole  in  the  dam  with  no  visible 
consideration  given  to  the  strength  of  the  dam  or  to  other  holes.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  certainly  arguable  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
mandate  of  the  bill  will  nullify  constructive  efforts  in  other  areas.  The 
country  has  been  cursed  with  this  procedure  for  many,  many  years.  I 
say  that  with  all  care,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  my  own  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  I  have  been  very  familiar  with  what  has  gone  on  there  for 
35  years.  I  have  been  quite  active  in  politics  up  there.  I  have  seen 
.'hat  process  go  on  in  Connecticut  all  my  mature  life,  as  I  have  here, 
and  I  presume  the  same  is  true  in  other  States,  although  I  am  not 
familiar  with  their  situations. 

The  bill  makes  no  provision  within  itself  for  the  actual  well-being 
of  the  individual  Americans  who  make  up  this  country,  because  their 
well-being  depends  on  what  they  can  eat,  wear,  and  live  in ;  not  on 
paper  money.  These  vital  things  are  not  provided  for  in  the  bill  or 
in  any  official  scheme  supplementary  thereto  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
other  than  language  emphasizing  that  the  scheme  rests  upon  the  private 
enterprise  system.  The  Government  cannot  print  and  issue  clothes, 
food,  and  shelter,  or  human  happiness.  In  our  judgment,  action 
under  the  bill  will  definitely  impair  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
will  succeed  only  in  lessening  production,  lowering  the  standard  of 
living,  produce  inflation,  and  destroy  savings.  These  savings  besides 
bank  deposits  and  life  insurance  include  the  war  bonds.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  owes  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  bondholders. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1943  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  War  Finance  Committee  of  the  Treasury.  I  spent  a 
whole  year  on  that.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  bonds  which  I 
sold  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  or  tried  to  sell.  I  feel  that  they  are 
honored  obligations  of  our  country. 

6.  The  basic,  outstanding,  and  obvious  defect  in  this  bill,  as  we  see 
it,  is  that  it  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

We  submit  that  first  things  should  come  first  and  prompt  and 
thorough  action  should  be  directed  first  to  creating  an  effective  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  time  should  be  permitted  to  try  the  program 
out;  that  pending  this  a  temporary  scheme  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  works  of  the  type  hereafter  described  should  be  initiated.  For 
the  long  pull  an  integrated  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  works 
program  could  be  a  thing  of  national  policy,  adapted  for  contraction 
and  expansion,  but  accepted  for  what  it  really  is ;  namely,  a  stopgap. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  public  works  and  how  much  could 
be  usefully  and  profitably  spent.  I  suggest  that  there  be  but  one 
and  only  one  type  of  public  works  simply  because  it  is  necessary  for 
national  survival  and  because  we  can  spend  as  much  money  on  it  as  we 
can  afford.  The  time  has  come  and  is  overdue,  to  rebuild  our  forests, 
in  each  State,  the  soil  in  each  State,  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  to  restore 
our  water  supply;  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  streams  and  remove  the 
desecrations  from  the  banks  of  our  waterways.  Every  cent  thus  spent 
is  an  investment  for  the  future  with  little  maintenance  and  repair  costs. 
Our  wonderful  country  has  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  We  can 
pass  it  on  to  our  descendants  in  reconsecrated  form.  I  believe  there 
should  be  national  planning  and  financing  but  the  States  should 
execute. 
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7.  We  come  then  to  this  matter  of  a  plan  for  our  private  enterprise 
system. 

I  believe  that  we  citizens,  including  12,000,000  veterans,  are  entitled 
to  expect  just  this  sort  of  thing  from  our  Representatives  in  Congress. 
May  I  illustrate  this  point?  In  both  War  I  and  War  II,  the  American 
people  achieved  the  seemingly  impossible  and  they  did  it  because  of 
one  outstanding  fact ;  namely,  they  knew  what  they  wanted  and  they 
knew  how  to  get  it.  The  objective  was  simple  and  accepted  and 
the  means  were  simple  and  thoroughly  understood.  We  had,  there¬ 
fore,  the  revealing  experience  and  joy  of  a  great  people  united  in  a 
common  cause  in  which  each  had  a  part  to  play  and  played  it. 

However,  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  war,  unity  of  purpose 
and  understanding  disappear  and  we  are  back  precisely  where  we  were 
in  1941.  We  are  bewildered,  frustrated,  and  impatient.  This  experi¬ 
ence  should  prove  without  the  slightest  need  for  argument  that  in 
peace,  with  a  known  goal,  acceptable  to,  and  understood  by,  the  ma¬ 
jority,  we  can  also  achieve  the  impossible. 

What  is  needed  now,  then,  is  such  a  plan,  a  simple  plan. 

8.  I  am  well  aware  that  great  energy  and  thought  has  been  given 
by  Congress  to  a  postwar  plan.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  no  over-all 
program  has  been  offered  for  consideration,  debate,  and  action. 

I  ask  permission  to  submit  to  you  a  possible  program  to  which 
many  years  of  thought  and  experience  have  been  devoted.  It  is  as  a 
constructive  criticism  of  the  bill  and  a  substitute  method  of  approach 
to  employment  and  individual  economic  independence. 

The  presentation  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of  what  we  consider 
the  basic  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  present  system,  a  brief  statement 
of  the  principles  which  we  think  underlie  a  sound  system  and  an  inte¬ 
grated  plan  to  put  the  principles  into  effect. 

A  plan  must  of  course  proceed  from  assumptions;  otherwise  it  is 
unintelligible.  [Reading:] 


ASSUMPTIONS  AND  A  PROGRAM  OP  ACTION 

1.  Some  reasons  for  failure  of  present  system 

(a).  Following  the  Civil  War,  our  economy  grew  with  no  serious  consideration 
by  anyone  of  the  effect  of  its  activities  upon  the  human  beings  which  made  up 
our  country  and  with  an  almost  total  disregard  of  the  basic  facts  of  American 
life.  We  experienced  a  steadily  enlarging  flood  of  undisciplined  escapades  of  free¬ 
wheeling  capital  and  under  those  more  spectacular  phenomena  there  continued  the 
steady  destruction  of  our  soil,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  erosion  of  individual 
economic  independence,  the  rapid  increase  in  those  dependent  on  wages  the  final 
fruition  of  a  tothl  money  economy.  These  capital  forays  flourished  in  industry, 
mining  lumbering,  and  later  in  agriculture.  They  in  turn  engendered  retalia¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  bigger  government  and  bigger  organizations  of  sections  of 
the  employed  m  the  shape  of  trade-unions.  The  whole  people  were  literally- 
jammed  into  the  system  with  little  or  no  understanding  of  it.  We  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  free  people  victimized  by  our  own  creature  instead  of  consciously 
weliCS;Ur  natl0nal  life  10  the  pl'0m0ti0n  °f  our  own  individual  hnd  colSe 

ioqo’  ^hiS  S!stem,or  lfick,of  system  failed  to  perform  to  our  satisfaction  before 
193(  and  continued  in  failing  after  1930  in  spite  of  the  added  injection  of  tax 
money  and  borrowed  money.  injection  or  rax 

(c)  U  failed,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  corrupted  the  unique  American  nattern 
of  understanding  responsibility,  initiative,  and  pride  which  grew  up  and  flou  “ 
ished  in  thousands  of  communities  and  millions  of  individual  liveSP  and  which 
is  indispensaWe  for  our  democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  organilm.  It  imwit 
tmgly  substituted  a  rigid  economic  hegemony  of  great  concerns  with  huge  num- 
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bers  of  employees,  thus  contributing  to  the  creation  of  the  problem  of  mass  unem¬ 
ployment,  It  concentrated  a  degree  of  economic  and  political  power  which 
baffled  ordinary  understanding  either  by  its  possessors  or  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  untoward  opportunities  in  too  few  hands  for  ruthlessness 
and  disregard  of  the  common  welfare.  The  irrefutable  truth  of  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  the  spectacle  of  the  American  people  in  War  IX  (to  which  I  have  alluded) 
when  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  from  bewilderment,  frustration,  and 
indirect  oppression,  concentrated  their  spirit,  will,  and  ability  back  of  a  known 
and  desired  objective  and  performed  a  miracle. 

(d)  Looking  ahead  to  the  years  after  the  war,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this 
current  political  and  economic  organization  which  failed,  plus  the  continuance  of 
Federal  taxing,  borrowing,  and  spending,  cannot  and  will  not  assure  free  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  or  provide  gainful  employment  for  all  who  seek  it. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Those  are  my  own  observations,  Mr.  Chairman,  suc¬ 
cinctly  stated,  about  why  I  think  the  thing  did  not  work  out.  Now  I 
would  like  to  submit  just  a  few  sentences  on  what  I  feel  underlies 
the  real  employment  question  in  this  country.  [  Continues  reading :] 

2.  Principles  jor  developing  a  sound  system 

(а)  The  feasible  and  desirable  way  to  achieve  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
growing  population,  while  preserving  individual  opportunity,  is  through  the 
production  of  an  expanding  volume  of  desired  goods  and  services.  The  maximum 
productiveness  will  result  from  the  unhampered  individual  efforts  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people.  Unhampered  elfort  requires  that  we  should  establish 
and  enforce  the  free  market  for  all  in  local,  interstate,  and  foreign  trade.  This 
truth  points  to  the  basic  defect  of  all  planning  which  rests  our  future  on  the 
passing  around  of  money  symbols  called  dollars.  You  cannot  eat  dollars,  or 
make  clothes  or  houses  out  of  them. 

(б)  Because  laws  can  materially  affect  the  success  of  such  individual  enter¬ 
prise,  we  should  to  the  largest  degree  govern  ourselves  within  our  own  States. 
This  is  necessarily  true  because  we  can  thus  more  intelligently  care  for  our  inter¬ 
ests,  being  familiar  with  them.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  to  such  size  and  complication  that  it  is  no  longer 
understood  or  really  controlled  by  the  people  or  even  by  their  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress. 

(c)  Our  American  life  is  traditionally  localized  and  each  citizen  lives  in  some 
place,  and,  because  of  these  facts  and  the  preceding  assumptions,  it  follows  that 
the  emphasis  of  our  economic  and  political  activities  must  be  toward  decentralized 
production ;  local  home  ownership  and  control  of  producing  facilities ;  decentral¬ 
ized  and  uncrowded  population ;  local  home  government ;  the  restoration  of  our 
soil  and  water  so  essential  for  local  living ;  and  individual  economic  independence 
instead  of  simply  money  wages. 

(d)  What  we  as  a  people  attain  in  individual  security,  prosperity,  and  happi¬ 
ness  depends  primarily  upon  the  extent  of  the  political  and  economic  decentraliza¬ 
tion  we  thus  achieve  and  upon  the  vigor  of  our  efforts  to  minimize  the  obstacles 
to  the  free  production  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  at  home  and  abroad. 

PE  OGHAM  OF  ACTION 

We  come  now  to  the  program.  The  program,  of  course,  is  predicated  upon  the 
acceptance  of  this  basic  principle  on  which  it  rests — that  the  one  and  only  source 
of  all  mental  and  physical  energy  and  power  in  the  United  States  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  human  beings  residing  therein.  That  is  the  only  source  and  the  greatest 
source,  therefore,  our  social  forms,  both  economic  and  political,  should  be  de¬ 
signed  and  maintained  to  most  utilize  that  source.  The  individual  American, 
then,  not  the  Government,  is  the  symbol  of  our  plan  and  our  future  strength. 

Decentralization  is  the  key  to  the  plan.  Economic  decentralization  requires 
political  decentralization,  else  the  former  is  not  possible  as  excessive  government 
and  expenditures  draw  off  the  life  blood  in  taxes. 

The  plan  is  offered  under  four  headings : 

I.  Economic  Decentralization. 

II.  Political  Decentralization. 

III.  End  Objectives  of  Our  Enterprise  System. 

IV.  Illustrative  Instances  of  Federal  Aid. 
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I.  ECONOMIC  DECENTRAUZATION 

The  key  to  successful  decentralization  is  the  free  market.  This  requires  action 
and  education. 

1.  Federal  action 

(а)  The  existing  statutes  are  inadequate  because  they  do  not  purport  to  deal 
completely  with  the  subject.  Enact  a  statute  which  would  (1)  declare  the 
national  policy  to  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  free  market  in 
interstate  and  foreign  trade;  (2)  embody  the  principles  of  the  present  anti¬ 
trust  laws ;  declare  that  the  law  applies  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  associa¬ 
tions  without  limitation  including  cartels,  agricultural  groups,  and  trade-unions 
(except  classified  types  of  cooperatives  under  Federal  supervision)  ;  and  that 
practices  and  activities  in  interestate  commerce  ( including  acts  of  State  govern¬ 
ments)  which  raise  prices  and  diminish  opportunities  for  employment,  are  against 
public  policy;  (3)  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  irrational  aggregations  of  busi¬ 
ness,  so-called  trusts  and  multiple-purpose  companies,  require  that  a  corporation 
in  interstate  commerce  should  be  limited  to  one  basic  type  of  business.  Vertical 
trusts  unquestionably  diminish  opportunity  to  produce  goods  and  provide  jobs. 
The  present  practice  of  self-perpetuating  managers  of  corporations  with  large 
sums  of  cash  and  securities  in  steadily  absorbing  locally  owned  related  or  un¬ 
related  businesses  is  a  deadly  menace  to  the  free  market,  local  self-sufficiency  and 
ownership.  No  device  should  be  permitted  to  circumvent  the  intent  of  the 
statute;  (4)  exceptions  should  be  permitted  under  the  supervision  of  a  new 
Federal  department,  hereafter  discussed — the  Department  of  Economics. 

(б)  If  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  just  described  (a)  (3)  do  not  prove 
adequate,  a  second  statute  should  be  passed  requiring  a  Federal  license  for  inter¬ 
state  business  with  the  same  specifications. 

(c)  Repeal  all  Federal  statutes  inconsistent  with  (a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

( d )  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  preserve  or  promote  free  and  fair  competition  and  the  free  market.  An 
economic  court  should  be  created  having  jurisdiction  over  Federal  economic 
matters.  The  court  would  have  48  divisions  and  would  hear  cases  involving 
bankruptcy,  patents,  reorganizations,  and  violations  of  economic  statutes.  Its 
principal  duty  would  be  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  free  market.  The 
enacting  statute  would  provide  for  well  paid  judges  and  for  both  prosecuting 
attorneys  and  public  defenders.  It  would  emphasize  simplicity  and  speed  of 
procedure  and  would  permit  consolidation  of  action. 

2.  State  action 

Within  each  State,  efforts  should  be  made  to  support  the  free  market,  particu¬ 
larly  in  minimizing  taxes,  forbidding  local  restraints  of  all  kinds,  and  encouraging 
cooperatives.  Consideration  could  be  given  to  a  uniform  State  statute  forbidding, 
except  in  insolvency,  the  sale  of  the  stock  or  assets  of  a  corporation  to  another 
domestic  or  foreign  corporation  without  prior  offer  to  the  management  and 
employees  or  local  interests. 

State  corporation  laws  should  require  representation  of  employees  on  boards 
of  directors,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  the  stockholders  as  in  all  other  cases. 

3 ■  Public  support 

The  point  of  view  of  the  people,  by  education,  should  be  directed  to  the  support 
of  the  free  market  and  individual  personal  liberty. 

4-  Necessary  aids  to  operation  of  free  markets 

Taxes. — The  object  of  our  society  is  not  the  production  of  taxes  or  jobs.  Among 
its  objects  are  (1)  increased  production  and  consumption  and  opportunity  to 
better  oneself,  (2)  increased  personal  independence,  (3)  progression  from  one 
income  level  to  another,  and  the  chance  to  save,  to  own  a  home,  and  to  pursue 
happiness.  The  tax  system  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  free  market 
and  to  the  above  ends.  The  key  to  a  satisfaetorv  Federal  tax  system  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  method  and  what  amount  of  taxation'  will  least  injure  our  social  aims 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  irreducible  expenses  and  then  to  adjust  our  budget 
accordingly.  In  order  to  know  precisely  what  we  are  to  spend  and  from  where 
the  money  is  coming,  we  should  have  at  least  five  separate  budgets.  They  would 
be:  (1)  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  national  debt  with  source  of 
income  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  ;  (2)  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Army 
and  Navy  during  this  emergency  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as  unusual  need  exists, 
with  the  source  of  the  income  and  the  cumulated  tax  from  (1)  ;  (3)  the  ordinary 
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expenses  of  government ;  (4)  Federal  aid;  (5)  regular  improvement  to  lands  and 
forests;  in  each  of  the  above  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  indicating  the  source  of  income  and 
the  progressive  accumulation  of  taxes. 

To  meet  budget  (1)  there  could  be  a  straight  annual  levy  on  all  incomes,  the 
proceeds  to  be  paid  to  a  Debt  Ketirement  Commission  which  would  determine 
what  obligations  to  pay  off,  pay  the  interest,  and  make  a  simple  report.  To  meet 
budget  (2)  there  could  be  another  straight  levy.  The  expenses  of  budgets  (1) 
and  (2)  are  indispensable  and  therefore  all  citizens  should  share  the  burden. 
For  budgets  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  additional  taxes  should  be  levied  for  which  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Department  of  Economics  must  be  sought. 

The  Treasury  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  tax  policy.  It  is  a  distinct  matter 
entirely  apart  from  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

In  determining  what  taxes  should  be  levied,  the  basic  concern  must  be  not  the 
income  but  the  effect  on  the  free  market,  opportunity,  and  individual  well-being. 
Accordingly,  and  for  example,  there  should  be  no  income  taxes  on  incomes  less 
than  $5,000  except  to  meet  budgets  (1)  and  (2)  and  possibly  (5).  There  should 
be  no  surtaxes  on  incomes  over  $5,000.  There  is  no  known  standard  of  fairness  for 
progressive  taxes.  To  keep  the  level  income  rate  down,  consideration  could  he 
given  to  levying  a  direct  tax  on  intangible  personal  property.  Other  forms  of 
direct  taxes  could  also  be  considered  with  suitable  exemptions.  Excess-profits 
taxes  are  likewise  unscientific.  Dividends  should  not  be  taxed.  Section  102  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  severely  penalizes  corporations  for  not  dis¬ 
tributing  most  of  their  earnings  should  be  repealed.  It  is  an  insufferable  blow  at 
small  business. 

Financial  aid. — Risk  money  is  needed  to  promote  new  business.  There  are 
natural  sources  within  the  States,  such  as  banks  and  uninvested  private  money, 
but  a  State  authorized  and  managed  trust  fund,  the  stock  to  be  subscribed  by 
citizens  of  the  State,  would  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  furnishing  funds  to  local 
business,  spreading  the  ownership  of  business  among  all  the  people,  and  furthering 
decentralization  within  a  State  by  planned  loaning. 

Sound  money. — It  is  time  to  abandon  uncertainty  in  money  values  and  to  try  to 
restore  a  domestic  and  international  gold  standard. 

Bankruptcy  reform. — An  essential  thing  in  furnishing  employment  is  the  steady 
origin  of  new  business.  But  businesses  fail  and  our  bankruptcy  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  procedure  should  be  overhauled  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  insolvencies. 

Foreign  trade. — Every  encouragement  must  be  given  to  multilateral  foreign 
trade  through  natural,  unsubsidized  channels. 

Immigration. — There  should  be  no  immigration  for  at  least  10  years  while  we 
are  getting  our  house  in  order. 

II.  POLITICAL  DECENTRALIZATION 

1.  Federal  action 

Large  Federal  activity  requires  money.  If  taxes  are  greatly  reduced  to  promote 
real  individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  only  limited  funds  for  spending  will  be 
available.  If  we  have  economic  decentralization,  much  of  the  excuse  for  Federal 
action  will  be  wanting.  Furthermore,  Federal  expenditures  and  bureaus  even  now 
exceed  any  reasonable  need.  In  the  interest  of  actual  democratic  government  by 
the  people  at  the  place  where  they  live,  of  reducing  taxes,  and  of  eliminating  un¬ 
necessary  interference  with  the  free  market,  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
limited  to  purposes  which  indisputably  serve  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  not 
sections  of  it.  “No  appropriation”  is  the  weapon,  and  civil  servants  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  under  penalty  to  lobby,  propagandize,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the 
efforts  of  Congress  to  drastically  reduce  the  Federal  field. 

(а)  The  following  existing  departments  serve  the  national  interest-estate, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Justice,  Post  Office.  There  must  also  be  a  department  of  home 
affairs  or  interior  in  which  would  be  lodged  the  various  administrative  activi¬ 
ties — such  as  civil  service,  patents,  census,  weather,  forest  service,  etc. 

(б)  The  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  should  be  abolished 
and  any  necessary  functions  which  must  be  retained  in  the  national  interest,  be 
transferred  to  Interior  or  the  proposed  Department  of  Economics. 

(c)  It  is  essential  to  the  extent  that  the  Government  participates  in  economic 
matters  that  it  should  have  a  single  economic  policy  originating  in  one  place. 
The  policy  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  should  be  the  same.  Accordingly,  we 
should  set  up  a  Department  of  Economics  and  to  it  transfer  all  necessary  economic 
functions.  These,  for  example,  would  include  the  Budget,  taxation,  tariff.  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  and  Trade  Commission  (unless  abolished),  agricul- 
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ture  and  labor  functions  in  the  general  national  interest,  etc.  A  competent  under 
secretary  should  be  in  charge  of  each  main  division. 

(d)  A  successful  effort  as  above  indicated  would  leave  few  independent  offices 
and  these  could  be  transferred  to  one  department  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 

(e)  Where  Federal  Government  is  required,  it  should  be  strongly  manned, 
highly  paid,  and  vigorously  run.  A  small  government  can  be  precisely  this. 

2.  State  action 

Each  State  can  reorganize  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way  to  promote  employ¬ 
ment,  liberty,  and  opportunity  especially  by  eliminating  interference  with  enter¬ 
prise  and  by  reducing  taxes. 

III.  END  OBJECTIVES  OF  FfiEE-ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

The  objective  of  this  plan  is  not  simply  jobs  or  money  income  or  that  imaginary 
thing  called  security,  but  economic  independence  for  the  largest  possible  number ; 
that  is,  ownership  of  their  homes,  all  or  part  of  a  productive  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  savings. 

1.  Homes. — It  is  sound  public  policy  for  the  States  to  encourage  ownership  of 
homes  and  farms  by  affirmative  planned  action.  This  is  not  a  Federal  function. 
Every  American  should  have  a  right  to  get  a  piece  of  land  to  live  on  without 
paying  a  speculative  profit.  This  end  can  be  promoted  within  the  States  by  public 
authorities  created  by  the  State,  authorized  to  issue  their  own  debentures,  who 
will  encourage  proper  housing  in  proper  places. 

2.  Oivnership  of  business. — It  is  equally  sound  to  promote  more  widely  the 
ownership  of  shares  in  a  productive  business.  The  more  local  business  is  locally 
owned  and  owned  by  its  own  workers,  the  greater  the  probability  of  expanding 
employment,  production,  and  consumption.  With  all  the  talk  about  small  busi¬ 
ness,  little  has  been  accomplished  because  no  real  effort  has  been  directed  to  cre¬ 
ating  a  favorable  atmosphere.  The  right  atmosphere  is  the  free  market  with 
decentralization,  a  creative  tax  policy,  and  a  general  and  genuine  spirit  of  cooper¬ 
ation  and  good  will.  There  are  many  practical  ways  for  promoting  individual  and 
employee  ownership.  Cooperatives  are  a  primary  source  of  spreading  ownership 
of  business. 

3.  Savings. — A  policy  of  encouraging  investment  of  a  part  of  one’s  savings, 
annually,  within  the  State  in  active  productive  enterprise  should  be  fostered. 
Cooperatives  are  a  good  field  for  effective  savings. 

IV.  ILLUSTRATIVE  INSTANCES  OF  FEDERAL  AID 

1.  The  vital  thing  is  a  mighty  and  free  nation  ;  the  next  thing  is  to  keep  it  oiled 
and  running. 

2.  The  national  income. — This  concept  is  used  to  justify  heavy  taxes  and 
spending.  An  analysis  will  show  that  the  phrase  is  misleading,  faulty,  fictitious, 
and  an  illusory  foundation  for  a  free,  successful  economy.  The  dominating  ques¬ 
tion  in  Government  aid  cannot  be  covered  up  by  meaningless  talk  of  national 
income.  The  real  questions  are :  What  must  we  spend  that  is  imperative?  Over 
and  above  that,  what  can  we  afford  to  spend  ? 

Illustrations  of  aid 

3.  Spending  in  general—  All  proposals  to  tax  and  spend  whether  of  Executive 
or  congressional  origin  should  be  accompanied  by  a  comment  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  including  the  estimated  source  of  revenue  and  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  and  an  adjustment  to  the  five-budget  system.  It  is  as  simple  to  keep  track 
of  expenses  and  income  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters  in  the  National  Government 
as  it  is  in  a  town  government. 

4.  Unemployment  relief  —This  must  be  approached  by  getting  at  the  source 
and  not  simply  spending  which  operates  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  remedies  at  the 
source  have  been  outlined. 

5.  Social  security.— All  activities  in  this  field  should  be  handled  and  financed 
by  the  States  and  the  people  within  the  States. 

6.  Public  works. — The  only  sound  Federal  public  works,  because  of  their  primary 
importance,  are  preserving  our  soil,  improving  all  forest  lands,  removing  sewage 
and  waste  from  streams,  beautifying  banks  of  waterways.  The  amount  available 
would  be  determined  by  the  budgets.  Let  the  Federal  Government  plan  collect 
the  money,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  States  for  use.  Great  public  highways  are  a 
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liability.  Miscellaneous  public  work  for  employment  should  be  financed  and 
carried  on  by  the  States. 

7.  Agriculture.— Federal  agriculture  activities  are  in  a  hopeless  and  expensive 
confusion.  The  Department  should  be  abolished  with  its  functions  and  activi¬ 
ties,  and  a  new  start,  if  any,  made  within  the  Department  of  Economics.  Sub¬ 
sidies,  handouts,  and  special  privileges  are  unjustified  in  a  free  society. 

8.  General  financial  aid. — This  is  not  a  Federal  peacetime  function  and  the 
RFC  and  similar  agencies  should  be  abolished  in  due  time. 

9.  Veterans  aid. — The  one  and  only  thing  which  will  help  the  veterans  perma¬ 
nently  is  a  flourishing  society  with  opportunity  to  get  ahead  and  not  be  perma¬ 
nently  crippled  by  taxes.  Aid  to  disabled  men  and  women  must  be  furnished 
in  full  measure  but  not  on  a  hand-out  basis. 

10.  Conditions  for  Federal  aid. — All  such  expenditures  must  meet  two  condi¬ 
tions:  The  aid  must  be  sound  in  itself;  it  must  not  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
free  order  which  makes  the  aid  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

The  objectives  of  liberty,  employment,  opportunity,  homes,  ownership  in  busi¬ 
ness,  cooperation,  good  will  and  spiritual  growth  can  be  realized  only  by 
unremitting  effort  and  education.1  * 

What  our  ancestor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  stated,  many  decades  ago,  summarizes 
this  entire  program  of  action  and  points  to  the  utter  futility  of  the  so-called 
money  economy. 

“I  have  land  and  I  raise  corn ;  if  with  this  I  feed  a  family  that  does  nothing,, 
my  corn  will  be  consumed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, I  shall  be  no  richer  than  I 
was  at  the  beginning. 

“But,  if  while  I  feed  them,  I  employ  them,  some  in  spinning,  others  in  hewing 
timber  and  sewing  boards,  others  in  making  brick,  etc.,  for  building,  the  value 
better  clothed  and  better  lodged. 

“And  if,  instead  of  employing  a  man  I  feed  in  making  bricks,  I  employ  him 
in  fiddling  for  me,  the  corn  he  eats  is  gone  and  no  part  of  his  manufacture  remains 
to  augment  the  wealth  and  convenience  of  the  family.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  the 
poorer  for  this  fiddling  man  unless  the  rest  of  my  family  work  more,  or  eat  less, 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  he  occasions.  Look  around  the  world  and  see  the 
millions  employed  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  something  that  amounts  to  nothing, 
when  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  are  in  qgiestion.” 

Appendix  I 

I.  TBADE 

Free  market. — The  key  to  successful  decentralization  is  the  free  market.  (The 
phrase  “free  market”  means  “the  real  right  and  chance  for  every  person  so 
desiring  to  produce  goods,  and  offer  services,  without  interference  by  govern¬ 
ments  or  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals.”)  Enact  a  Federal  statute  which 
would  (1)  declare  the  national  policy  to  be  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  free  market  in  interstate  and  foreign  trade;  (2)  embody  the  principles  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  declaring  that  practices  and  activities  (including  acts  of 
State  governments)  which  raise  prices  and  diminish  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  are  against  public  policy  :  (3)  require  that  a  corporation  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  be  limited  to  one  basic  type  of  business.  Vertical  trusts  un¬ 
questionably  diminish  opportunity  to  produce  goods  and  provide  jobs;  (4)  make 
provisions  for  exceptions;  (5)  repeal  all  Federal  statutes  inconsistent  with  this 
policy. 

Economic  court  to  enforce  free  market. — The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  are  inadequate  to  preserve,  or  promote,  free  and  fair 
competition,  and  the  free  market.  An  Economic  Court  should  be  created  having 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  economic  matters.  The  court  would  have  48  divisions 
and  would  hear  cases  involving  bankruptcy,  patents,  reorganizations,  and  viola¬ 
tions  of  economic  statutes.  Its  principal  duty  would  be  the  promotion  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  free  market.  The  enacting  statute  would  provide  for  well-paid 
judges  and  for  both  prosecuting  attorneys  and  public  defenders. 

*In  a  restatement  of  the  program  of  action  under  specific  headings  such  as  “Trade,” 
“Taxes,”  etc.,  see  appendix  I, 
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La  tor  representation. — State  corporation  laws  should  require  representation 
of  labor  on  corporations’  boards  of  directors,  the  choice  to  be  made  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  as  in  all  other  cases. 

Cooperative  ownership. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  substantial 
ownership  in  a  business  to  employees.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  cooperative  ownership  of  business  by  those  engaged  in  it.  The  more  local 
business  is  locally  owned,  and  owned  by  its  own  workers,  the  greater  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  expanding  employment,  production,  and  consumption. 

Home  investments. — Part  of  each  man’s  annual  savings  should  be  invested  in 
an  active  productive  enterprise  in  his  home  community  *  *  *  not  all,  not 
half,  hut  some  part. 

Foreign  trade. — Every  encouragement  must  be  given  to  multilateral  foreign 
trade  through  natural,  unsubsidized  channels. 

Sound  money. — It  is  time  to  abandon  uncertainty  in  money  values  and  to 
restore  a  domestic  and  international  gold  standard. 

Bankruptcy  reform. — Our  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  procedure  should  be 
overhauled  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  insolvencies. 

Financial  aid. — Itislc  money  is  needed  to  promote  new  business.  There  are 
natural  sources  within  the  States  such  as  banks  and  uninvested  private  money 
but  a  State-authorized,  and  managed,  trust  fund,  the  stock  to  be  subscribed  by 
citizens  of  the  State,  would  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  furnishing  funds  to  local 
business,  spread  the  ownership  of  business  among  all  people  and  further  decen¬ 
tralization  within  each  State  through  planned-loaning. 

Immigration. — There  should  be  no  immigration  for  at  least  10  years  while 
we  are  getting  our  house  in  order. 


II.  TAXATION 

The  tax  system  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  free  market.  We  must 
determine  what  method  and  what  amount  of  taxation  will  lease  injure  our  social 
aims  and,  at  the  same  time,  meet  irreducible  expenses  *  *  *  then  adjust  our 

budget  accordingly.  In  order  to  know  precisely  what  we  are  to  spend  and  from 
where  the  money  is  coming,  we  should  have  at  least  five  separate  Federal 
budgets : 

1.  National  debt.— Payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  national  debt,  with 
source  of  income  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised. 

2.  Defense. — The  cost  of  rlaintaining  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  during  the 
present  emergency,  and  so  long  thereafter  as  unusual  need  exists,  with  the  source 
of  income  and  the  cumulated  tax  from  national  debt  budget. 

3.  Ordinary  running  expenses. — The  annual  operating  costs  of  government,  with 
source  of  income  and  cumulated  tax. 

4.  Federal  aid. — Annual  needs  for  all  forms  of  Federal  aid,  with  source  of  in¬ 
come  and  cumulated  tax.  These  expenditures  must  meet  two  conditions :  the  aid 
must  be  sound  in  itself,  and  it  must  not  impair  the  vitality  of  the  free  order  which 
makes  the  aid  possible. 

5.  'National  improvements. — We  should  spend  a  regular  sum  each  year  for  im¬ 
provement  of  our  soil.,  water,  and  forests  not  as  public  works  but  because  our  lives 
depend  on  them. 

Tax  levies. — To  meet  the  national  debt  budget  there  could  be  a  straight  annual 
levy  on  all  incomes,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  a  debt-retirement  commission 
which  would  determine  what  obligations  to  pay  off,  pay  the  interest,  and  make 
a  simple  report.  To  meet  the  defense  budget  there  could  be  another  straight  levy. 

The  expenses  of  these  first  two  are  indispensable,  and  therefore  all  citizens 
should  share  the  budgen.  There  should  be  no  income  taxes  on  incomes  less  than 
$5,000  except  to  meet  the  debt,  defense,  and  possibly  the  national  improvements 
budgets.  No  surtaxes  on  incomes  over  $5,000.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  levying  a  direct  tax  on  intangible  personal  property  in  order  to  keep  the  level 
income  tax  rate  down.  Excess-profits  taxes  are  unscientific.  Dividends  should 
not  he  taxed.  Section  102  of  the  Internal  Kevenue  Code,  which  severely  penal- 
izesc  corporations  for  not  distributing  most  of  their  earnings,  should  be  repealed, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  insufferable  blow  at  small  business.  The  Department  of 
Economics  (see  Federal  Government)  should  make  recommendations  for  taxes 
to  meet  budgets  3,  4,  5. 

Treasury  Department. — The  Treasury  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  tax 
policy.  It  is  a  distinct  matter,  entirely  apart  from  the  collection  of  revenue. 
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III.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  Federal  Government  should  be  limited  to  purposes  which  indisputably 
serve  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  not  sections  of  it.  “No  appropriation”  is  the 
procedure  for  change.  Civil  servants  should  be  forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  lobby, 
to  propagandize,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  drastically 
reduce  the  Federal  field  of  controls. 

'National  interest. — The  present  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Justice,  and 
Post  Office  serve  the  national  interest.  The  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  should 
be  combined  into  a  single  department  of  defense. 

Mr.  Hewes.  There  must  also  be  a  department  of  home  affairs — i.  e., 
Interior — in  which  would  be  lodged  various  administrative  activities, 
such  as  civil  service,  patents,  census,  weather,  forest  service,  and  so 
forth.  [Continues  reading:] 


Department  of  economics. — The  Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor  should  be  abolished,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  special-interest  groups 
and  do  not  serve  the  national  life  as  a  whole.  Their  absolutely  necessary  func- 
tions’would  be  transferred  to  a  new  department  of  economics.  The  Federal 
Government  should  have  a  single  economic  policy  originating  in  one  place.  Hence, 
the  department  of  economics  would  handle  all  necessary  economic  functions  in 
the  executive  branch.  These  would  include  the  Federal  budgets,  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  taxation,  tariff,  Interstate  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sions  (unless  abolished),  and  such  agricultural  and  labor  functions  as  are  in  the 
general  national  interest.  A  competent  under  secretary  should  be  in  charge  of 
each  main  division  of  this  department. 

Department  for  miscellaneous  functions.— All  remaining  agencies  and  bureaus, 
after  reorganization,  could  be  gathered  in  one  department  with  a  Cabinet  head. 

Spending. — All  proposals  to  tax  and  spend,  whether  of  Executive  or  congres¬ 
sional  origin  should  be  accompanied  by  a  comment  from  the  department  of 
economics,  including  the  estimated  source  of  revenue,  a  judgment  on  the  merits 
and  an  adjustment  to  the  five-budget  system.  It  is  as  simple  to  keep  track  of 
expenses  and  income  for  the  benefit  of  voters  in  the  National  Government  as  it  is 

mpayV'roU— Where  Federal  Government  is  required,  it  should  be  strongly 
manned,  highly  paid,  and  vigorously  run.  A  small  government  can  be  precisely 
this. 

IV.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


The  greatest  source  of  effective  productive  power  and  t?he 

government  is  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  brains  and  strength  of  all  the 
people  where  they  severally  live.  Therefore,  the  economic  and  political  activity 
of^he  country  should  be  a  natural  counterpart  of  the  life  of  the  people.  which  is 
traditionally  localized.  Thus  every  individual  should  not 

for  a  good  living  in  the  place  where  he  lives  but  should,  to  the  largest  degre  , 
govern  himself  locally.  In  consequence,  it  is  necessary  to  achieve  decentralized 
production,  local  home  ownership  and  control  of  producing  facilities,  decentralized 
and  uncrowded  population,  and  strong  local  government.  , 

Free  market  supports.— Within  each  State,  efforts  should  be  made  to  support 
the  free  market,  particularly  in  minimizing  taxes,  forbidding  local  restraints 
all  kinds,  and  encouraging  cooperatives.  Consideration  should  be  S1*®”  [0  * 
uniform  State  statute  forbidding,  except  in  insolvency,  the  sale  of  stocks  or 
assets  of  a  corporation  to  a  foreign  corporation,  or  otherwise,  without  pnor  otter 
to  the  management  and  employees  or  to  local  interests.  .  . 

Oirnership  of  homes.— It  is  sound  policy  for  the  States  to  encourage  ownership 
of  homes  and  farms  by  affirmative  planned  action.  This  is  not  a  Federal  function. 
Every  American  should  have  a  right  to  get  a  piece  of  land  to  live  nn  without 
paving  a  speculative  profit.  This  end  can  be  promoted  within  the  States  by 
public  authorities  created  by  the  State  and  authorized  to  issue  their  own  deben¬ 
tures  These  authorities  will  encourage  proper  housing  in  proper  places. 

Oumership  of  business— It  is  equally  sound  to  promote  more  widely  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  shares  in  a  productive  business.  With  all  the  talk  about  small  business, 
little  has  been  accomplished,  because  no  real  effort  has  been  directed  to  creating 
a  favorable  atmosphere.  The  right  atmosphere  is  the  free  market  with  decen- 
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traltzation,  a  creative  tax  policy,  and  a  general  and  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  goodwill.  There  are  many  practical  ways  for  promoting  individual  and 
employee  ownership.  Cooperatives  are  a  primary  source  of  spreading  ownership 
of  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  from  a  hurried  reading  of  your 
statement,  you  are  for  a  Government  program  to  encourage  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Positively. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  statement  offers  suggestions  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  different  Government  agencies  to  promote  private  enter¬ 
prise,  to  give  full  employment? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  that  the  present  bills  under  consideration 
will  not  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  given  some  concrete  proposals  which, 
in  your  mind,  will  promote  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir.  These  suggestions  are  things  which  I  have 
tried  to  put  in  a  book  and  which  I  have  spent  now  about  a  year  and  a 
half  trying  to  get  somebody  to  look  at ;  but  it  rests  upon  quite  a  long 
background  of  a  study  of  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  abolition  of  certain  Cabinet  departments? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  creation  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  just  completed  a  reorganization  bill  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  down  here,  I  remember  so 
well,  in  1933,  when  the  President  was  authorized  to  put  through  the 
first  reorganization ;  and  it  was  very  funny,  because  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  Treasury  then  and  we  were  all  in  complete  accord  with  the  idea 
of  reorganization.  Then  the  Dpartment  of  Justice  wanted  to  take 
over  our  trial  staff  in  the  Bureau,  and  we  had  a  terrible  row  about  it, 
because  we  claimed,  in  the  Treasury,  that  we  knew  more  about  trying 
tax  cases  than  did  the  Department  of  Justice.  So,  although  we  were 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  reorganization  that  the  President  was 
trying  to  accomplish,  we  did  not  want  reorganization  where  we  were. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  did  not  favor,  for  instance,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  taking  over  your  enforcement  agencies,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Cochran.  To  turn  the  enforcement  activities  of  the  Treasury 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  would  have  been  the  most  foolish 
thing  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Hewes.  We.  thought  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  enforcement  activities  of  the  Treasury  are  inter¬ 
locked  with  the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  the 
matter  of  income-tax  violations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  then  you  also  had  the  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  the  Narcotics  Service. 
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Mr.  He wes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit — everyone  of  them  inter¬ 
locked;  just  as  the  postal  inspectors’  duties  are  interlocked  with  the 
business  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  To  turn  all  of  those  over 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  would  have  meant  creating  an 
organization  that  would  have  scared  everybody  in  the  country.  There 
was  no  telling  what  power  the  head  of  that  enforcemnt  agency  would 
have  had,  if  he  had  under  him  all  of  the  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hewes.  The  only  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  on  that  was 
that  after  I  left  here  in  1935  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  Connecticut  to  reorganize  the  State  departments  of  the  State. 
Pretty  nearly  every  State  has  gone  through  that,  and  many  of  our 
governors  have  recommended  a  reorganization  program.  I  spent  2 
years  on  it  and  we  accomplished  almost  exactly  zero.  That  part  of 
our  legislative  recommendations  that  did  not  involve  the  elimination 
of  any  bureau  but  involved  the  creation  of  three  new  bureaus,  went 
through  unanimously  in  both  houses.  But  when  it  came  to  consoli¬ 
dating  the  117  State  departments  of  the  government,  we  were  licked 
from  the  start.  So,  my  feeling  on  this  is  not  the  feeling  of  a  theorist. 
I  have  lived  through  it  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  approaching  this  problem  with  a  defeatist 
attitude.  You  think  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  abolish  any 
executive  department  % 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible,  because  I  think 
it  has  to  be  done.  I  have  lived  with  it;  not  as  closely  as  you  have, 
but  I  have  watched  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  executive  in  a  State 
for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  watched  it  in  my  own  State,  and 
I  know  that  at  some  stage  of  the  game  we  American  people  have  got 
to  cope  with  this  thing.  And  the  only  possible  way  I  can  think  of 
to  do  that  is  the  way  I  suggest  in  my  statement  ,  and  that  is  the  result 
of  years  of  struggle  with  it.  And  that  is  that  the  employees  of  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Government  should  be  forbidden  to  lobby  against 
any  measures  that  are  proposed  by  the  Congress  or  the  Executive, 
because  up  there  in  Connecticut,  when  we  tried  to  do  this  the  affected 
bureaus  simply  camped  up  there  in  the  legislature.  They  took  6 
months  off  and  sat  up  there;  and  every  time  one  of  our  bills  came 
up  it  was  terrific — they  had  all  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
they  were  talking  to  them,  and  every  one  of  those  bills  was  licked. 
I  do  not  think  we  got  10  votes,  and  yet  people  theoretically  thought 
that  it  was  a  fine  idea. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  back  to  this  bill.  Our 
reorganization  bill  is  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness’  statement  touched  on  reorganization 
of  the  Government  departments,  and  that  is  why  I  brought  the 
question  up. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hewes  a  question.  In  the 
first  place,  you  understand  that  this  bill  before  us  simply  establishes 
a  national  policy  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

i  Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  find  anything  in  this  bill  whatsoever  that 
takes  away  from  or  interferes  with  the  right  of  private  industry  to 
take  care  of  and  to  give  full  employment  to  every  man  and  woman 
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in  this  country  who  desires  to  work  and  who  needs  work?  Is  there 
any  place  in  this  bill  where  we  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  private 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No  ;  but  I  think  it  is  implicit  that  you  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  private  industry. 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  we  are  giving  private  industry  the  “Go”  sign 
to  do  the  job  how  are  we  interfering  with  it?  It  is  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  private  industry  can  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  main  criticism  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  does  not  accomplish  anything,  and  it  will  not  accomplish  anything, 
because  all  the  rest  of  the  parts  of  the  Government  that  are  necessary 
to  do  something  are  not  in  this  picture.  I  am  just  a  citizen  sitting  up 
in  Connecticut,  just  an  ordinary  guy - 

Mr.  Cochran.  Suppose  we  pass  the  bill  that  directs  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  plan  in  advance  for  improvements,  last¬ 
ing  improvements,  and  simply  have  those  stored  away  in  a  drawer  to 
be  considered  in  the  event  the  situation  develops  where  it  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  that  private  industry  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  putting  the 
people  to  work ;  is  there  any  harm  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  directive  in  this  bill.  You  understand, 
this  bill  does  not  authorize  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  understand  that  if  they  do  plan,  they  must 
come  to  Congress  and  get  a  legislative  committee  to  authorize  an  ap¬ 
propriation  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  then,  if  the  legislative  committee  and  the  Con- 
.  gress  authorize  the  appropriation,  they  must  come  back  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  get  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  will  recall  back  during  the  last  depression,  when 
private  industry  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  there  were 
millions  of  people  out  of  employment;  lots  of  them  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  So  the  Congress  came  in  and  created  what  was  called 
the  WPA,  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  We  had  no  advanced 
planning.  So,  in  order  to  make  these  people  feel  that  they  were  earn¬ 
ing  what  they  were  getting,  that  they  were  not  receiving  an  outright 
dole,  they  created  any  kind  of  a  job  for  them,  raking  leaves,  and  every¬ 
thing  else. 

We  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  that. 

Hr.  Hewes.  No,  sir ;  I  absolutely  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  a  situation  like  that  did  develop  would  it  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  country 
to  have  plans  ready  to  go  ahead  and  put  people  to  work? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  So  we  would  not  have  to  hand  out  money  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  what  this  bill  does.  You  do  not  object  to  that 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  say  that  you  want  an  effective  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  you  admit  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to  interfere  in  get¬ 
ting  that  effective  system?  e 
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Mr.  Hewes.  Well,  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Because  I  think  it  envisages  the  setting  up  here— al¬ 
though  it  purports  to  set  up  just  a  permanent  policy  for  the  Federal 
Government — it  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  supplement 
any  deficiencies  in  the  private  enterprise  system  by  providing  money. 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  you  are  going  to  have  advance  planning,  which 
you  agree  with - 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  we  do  not  propose  to  carry  out  any  of  those 
projects  that  will  be  recommended  in  that  advance  planning  until  pri¬ 
vate  industry  has  failed  to  put  the  people  to  work,  how  can  you  object 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Cochran,  I  do  not  object  to  that.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  say  in  this  statement  is,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  country,  that  this  does  not  begin  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  private-enterprise  system  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  thoroughgoing  integrated  scheme  to  assist  the  private- 
enterprise  system  to  do  the  job.  And  just  simply  saying  that  this 
bill  will  suggest  certain  plans  and  if  necessary  the  plans  will  be  put 
into  operation  through  an  appropriation,  I  think  is  dodging  the  issue. 
That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  say  in  this  statement,  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  approach  to  make  the  private-enterprise  system 
work,  and  I  never  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  You  do  not  want  us  to  give  direct  aid  to  private  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  way  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  What  approach,  then,  would  you  advise  ?  Are  you 
in  favor  of  reducing  to  a  very  low  level,  the  taxes  that  are  assessed  on 
private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  whole  tax  system  should 
be  entirely  revamped,  and  I  have  outlined  that  here  in  this  statement. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  On  the  other  hand,  you  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  not  do  anything  to  upset  the  value  of  our  Government  se¬ 
curities  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Perhaps  in  different  language,  but  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  first  thing  we  must  do,  if  we  are  not  to  upset 
the  value  of  our  outstanding  securities  is  to  pay  the  interest  on  those 
securities ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Eight  now  it  is  estimated  that  the  interest  on  our 
outstanding  securities  comes  to  $6,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  must  collect  that  money. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  have  other  outstanding  obligations. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  The  second  large  one  is  to  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  nobody  who  can  now  estimate  the  final 
cost  to  the  Government  to  look  after  the  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  That  is  another  charge  against  the  Government,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hewes.  May  I  read  what  I  have  to  say  in  my  statement  on 
taxes? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Just  a  moment;  that  is  another  charge  against  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  are  you  going  to  get  that  money  unless  we  col¬ 
lect  it  by  taxes?  Do  you  know  any  other  way  in  the  world  we  can 
get  it  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  has  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  said  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  very  careful  with 
our  tax  program. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  favor  a  general  revision  of  the  tax  program, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  favor  it  the  way  I  have  expressed  it  here. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  any  event,  you  admit — and  I  know  you  do,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  known  you  a  long  while — that  we  must  get  the  money 
from  the  taxpayers  to  pay  our  bills? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  if  we  do  not  do  that,  if  we  should  default  on 
any  of  the  payments  of  interests  on  our  Government  securities,  our 
financial  system  would  break  down  immediately,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hewes.  You  bet.. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  Government  securities  are  of  no  value,  then  all 
other  securities  are  of  no  value. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Therefore  we  have  got  to  approach  this  tax  question 
with  extreme  care.  2 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  know  it. 


Mr.  Cochran.  As  I  said,  there  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  except  perhaps  for  the  expenses  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  amount  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right 

Mr  Cochran.  It  is  a  directive,  as  I  look  at  it,  to  the  executive 
branch  oi  the  Government,  to  go  ahead  and  plan. 

•  ^?w’,WT*iaVe  aImidy  started  planning.  The  gentleman  on  my 
right  Mr.  Whittington,  of  Mississippi,  is  chairman  of  the  Flood  Con¬ 
trol  Committee.  He  directed  the  Army  engineers  to  make  investiga¬ 
tions.  I  hey  made  them  and  came  back  to  his  committee  and  made 
their  report.  Then  for  weeks  he  held  hearings  on  that,  and  then  his 
committee  authorized  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  projects  that 
they  felt  were  worthy  of  approval.  We  have  now  a  list  of  authoriza¬ 
tions  tor  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  projects  probably  10  feet 
long.  That  is  already  on  the  books. 

Now,  if  a  condition  arises  where  we  have  to  put  people  to  work  and 
cannot  find  any  other  way  to  put  the  people  to  work,  Congress  can 
appropriate  money  to  carry  out  those  projects. 
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We  have  a  bill  right  now,  on  which  hearings  are  going  to  be  started 
this  week,  for  a  public-buildings  program,  that  has  come  down  from 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration,  submitted  by  the  President 
and  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  That  will  run  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  money.  There  will  probably  be  an  authorization 
bill  come  out  of  that.  But  at  no  time  has  Congress,  that  I  know  of,  in 
a  program  of  that  kind,  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  carry  out  all  of  the  projects  included.  We  do  not  appropriate  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  for  the  engineers  of  the  Army  to  carry 
out  all  the  flood-control  projects.  We  have  given  them  a  lump  sum 
and  allowed  them  to  pick  out  the  most  important  ones ;  and  the  same 
with  the  rivers  and  harbors  projects  that  have  been  authorized. 

There  has  never  been  any  objection  to  that  advance  planning. 

Mr.  Hewes.  No. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  other  advance 
planning  ?  That  is  what  I  cannot  get  into  my  head. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Cochran,  you  are  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  a 
poor  guy  sitting  up  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  only  reason 
I  have  come  down  here — and  I  have  never  done  this  before  in  my  life 
and  I  hope  I  never  do  again— is  to  state  what  a  poor  citizen  up  in 
Connecticut  thinks  about  this  general  idea,  because  I  think  it  does 
not  meet  the  issue  that  we  are  faced  with  in  the  country,  that  is  all. 

I  do  not  question  what  you  have  said  at  all.  I  think  we  ought  to 
plan.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  lists  of  projects.  But  it  always  comes 
back  to  paying  out  money,  whether  it  is  gathered  by  taxes  or  borrowed, 
or  what  not.  And,  to  me,  that  is  not  the  essence  of;  our  problam  in 
America.  The  essence  of  our  problem  in  America  is  to  direct  our 
thinking  toward  making  the  individual  enterprise  system  work  with¬ 
out  any  supplementary  Federal  stuff,  that  is  all. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  you  about  the  bill  a  bit  to  that  extent.  I  do 
disagree  with  you  about  the  matter  of  permanent  economic  policy. 
But  I  am  now  talking  as  a  man  sitting  up  there  in  the  bushes,  where 
I  go  as  fast  as  I  can  get  there,  thinking  of  this  country  of  mine,  and 
very  much  interested  in  it.  This  approach,  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
meet  the  issue.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say.  And  instead  of  just 
saying  that  and  going  home,  I  am  trying  to  put  down  here  on  a  piece 
of  paper  what  I  spent  10  years  thinking  about  and  which  I  have 
written  down  in  this  little  book  which  you  may  have  seen,  as  the 
contribution  of  one  private  citizen  on  nobody’s  pay  roll,  to  the  current 
thinking,  because  it  rests  upon  a  great  many  years  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  can’t  see  how  you  can  help  private  industry  by 
handling  them  out  money  or  repealing  laws  and  let  them  do  anything 
they  desire.  We  have  to  protect  the  public.  If  we  are  going  to  repeal 
antitrust  laws  and  if  we  are  going  to  repeal  the  laws  that  prevent 
unfair  trade  practices,  if  we  are  going  to  repeal  the  laws  that  prevent 
false  advertising  and  everything  like  that,  we  might  help  a  class  of 
private  industry,  but  I  don’t  want  to  help  that  class. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  either.  I  wouldTike  to  read  you  what  I  say 
on  that,  Mr.  Cochran.  I  don’t  agree  with  that.  My  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  small  business.  I  feel  very  strongly  on  the  small-business 
situation,  because  I  have  worked  for  a  lot  of  them. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  As  I  understand  this  bill  we  are  helping  private  in¬ 
dustry,  telling  private  industry,  “You  go  ahead  and  do  the  ]ob,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  step  in,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  step  in,  we  are  going 
to  be  ready  with  something  in  the  way  of  advanced  planning.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  kind  of  lasting  improvements.  That  is  my  view 
of  this  bill  all  the  way  through.  That  is  all  1  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Your  statement  on  page  1,  paragraph  2,  skipping 
a  few  nonessential  words,  reads  this  way : 

The  bill  proposes  not  to  deal  with  an  emergency  but  to  present  a  permanent 
economic  national  policy  resting  entirely  on  an  economic  and  political  system 
which  has  hitherto  failed  to  function  to  our  satisfaction. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  system  that  we  have  followed  down 
through  the  years  has  failed  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir;  by  and  large  I  would  say  that  is  always  true. 
I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  meets  the  situation  fully. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  mean  that,  I  mean  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Hoffman,  what  I  mean  by 
that  is  that,  starting  in  the  20’s  there  was  a  slow,  discernable  increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  in  this  country.  That  came  to  a  head 
in  the  beginning  of  the  depression - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing) .  Just  a  minute.  That  was  true  in  1895, 
too,  and  it  was  true  in  1873. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  speaking  statistically.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  so-called  “private  enterprise 
system”  we  had  was  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase  in  population  in 
order  to  have  everybody  working,  and  in  the  30’s  it  got  so  that  no 
matter  what  we  were  doing,  we  didn’t  come  out  of  the  depths.  Now, 
I  say  that  was  not  a  satisfactory  situation  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  was  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute.  We  came  out  of  it  always  before. 
We  came  out  of  it  in  1873  and  1895 — we  came  up  for  air  anyway. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  in  1930  you  say  we  did  not,  but  in  1930  didn’t 
we  enter  upon  a  new  system ;  that  is,  providing  money,  as  Mr.  Cochran 
suggested,  to  anyone  that  we  thought  might  need  it,  in  exchange  for 
anything  they  might  offer  to  do?  Didn’t  we  change  our  policy  in 
the  30’s? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Oh,  we  did  not  change  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
economy  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  changed  the  practice.  Before  that  we  worked 
out  of  it  in  the  hard  way,  didn’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  were  alive  in  1895? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir,  just  about. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  before  we  came  down  to  the  thirties  we  let 
people  go  along  and  work  out  of  it  the  hard  way,  and  then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  began  to  spend  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  relief,  as  Mr. 
Cochran  suggested,  didn’t  they? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  a  change  from  our  old  way  of  doing, 
wasn’t  it?  ^  ° 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Aside  from  that  you  would  not  say  that  our  political 
and  economic  system  had  been  a  failure,  would  you  ? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  has  given  more  to  the  man  who  works  or  the  man  who  engages  in 
business  or  industry  than  our  own  country  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  if  we  had  the  best  there  was  in  the  world,  by 
what  standards  do  you  say  we  failed  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn’t  that  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  I  don’t  mean  that  at  all.  That  is  what  I  have  tried 
to  state  in  this  little  presentation  I  am  talking  about.  I  think  the 
system  has  slowly  failed  to  work  satisfactorily  because  it  has  gotten 
too  big.  That  is  as  simple  a  way  as  I  can  see  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  the  frontiers  are  gone? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  don’t  mean  that  at  all.  I  think  business  has 
gotten  much  too  big.  I  think  the  small  concerns  that  I  know  more 
about  in  my  own  State  have  become  less  and  less  capable  of  engaging 
competitively  in  the  general  market  situation.  I  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  grown  pretty  big  and  takes  too  much  money.  I  believe  that 
the  practice  of  Government  interference  in  free  markets  has  grown 
up,  all  of  which  I  have  tried  to  express  in  my  statement,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  slowly  developed  into  a  race  of  people  dependent  upon  money 
instead  of  a  race  of  people  dependent  largely  upon  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute — because  I  want  to  be  brief,  if  I  may. 
I  have  always  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  when  you  had  to  judge 
anything,  whether  it  was  a  hog  at  the  county  fair  or  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing,  you  always  had  some  sort  of  a  standard. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  By  what  standard  are  you  claiming  that  our  system 
is  a  failure? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  said  that  the  private-enterprise  system  and  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  system  was  a  failure  because  when  we  had  had  this  system 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  a  very  large 
number  of  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  grant  all  that,  but  in  what  other  country  was  it 
better  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Hoffman,  it  was  not  any  better.  This  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  IIoffman.  All  right ;  how  do  you  say,  if  we  were  at  the  top  of 
the  heap,  that  we  have  been  a  failure  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  would  say,  to  answer  your  question  categorically,  I 
happened  to  be  down  here  in  the  Treasury  and  in  other  places  in  that 
period,  and  I  have  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  people  of  this  country 
did  not  feel  that  everything  was  the  best  for  all  that  it  possibly 
could  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  always  so;  it  don’t  make  any  difference  what 
the  times  are. 

Mr.  Hewes.  We  had  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work.  The  difficulties  of 
small  business  were  increasing.  I  know  that  where  I  come  from  the 
average  man  was  probably  not  as  well  off  as  he  was  3  years  before,  in 
terms  of  the  buying  power  of  his  money  and  ability  to  get  a  piece  of 
land  and  have  a  home,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  had  more  homeowners  then  than  we  ever  had 
before,  didn’t  we  ? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  That  may  be  possible.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  of  the  things  that  puzzles  me  about  your  state¬ 
ment  is  the  standard  by  which  you  are  judging  us  and  finding  that  we 
are  a  failure. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  you  say  in  the  second  paragraph  here. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  say,  “has  hitherto  failed  to  function  to  our  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  Of  course,  now,  don’t  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  never  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Neither  am  I. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  I  had  everything  I  asked  for  today  I  would  be 
back  tomorrow  wanting  something  more. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  speaking  generally  and  viewing,  you  might  say, 
the  whole  world,  our  system  has  served  pretty  well  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  think  it  has  done  wonderfully,  but  I  think  it  can  do 
better. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  something  to  be  hoped  for  and  prayed  for. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  thought  you  wer  just  knocking  the  whole  USA 
system. 

Mr.  Hewes.  No ;  I  love  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Over  here  on  page  10,  second  paragraph,  you  say: 
“To  meet  budget  there  could  be  a  straight  annual  levy  on  all  incomes, 
the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  a  debt  retirement  commission,  which  would 
determine  what  obligations  to  pay  off.”  Then  you  have  another  one 
on  small  incomes,  “another  straight  levy.”  That  goes  on  every  in¬ 
come.  Would  you  have  two  separate  tax  levies,  the  money  to  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  purposes  designated  here? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No  ;  I  would  not  have  two  separate  ones,  but  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  straightened  out  in  my  own  mind  is  this:  I 
think  it  is  very  important  as  we  look  ahead  in  this  country,  that  it 
should  be  more  carefully  determined  where  the  money  is  coming  from 
and  where  it  is  going  to,  so  that  when  people  pay  taxes  they  will  have 
some  better  idea  of  the  designation  of  the  revenues.  Now,  I  have  lived 
in  small  towns  since  I  left  college,  two  small  towns,  and  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  town  meetings,  so  I  was  born  and  brought  up  as  a 
boy  on  the  idea  that  you  can  keep  track  of  the  revenues  if  you  set  about 
it  and  know  pretty  well  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  mean  is  when  you  get  a  local  tax  bill  it 
says  so  much  for  township,  so  much  for  school,  so  much  for  this,  that, 
and  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  what  I  mean  is  we  have  a  budget  in  our  town  and 
we  do  as  most  of  the  New  England  towns  do,  go  into  a  town  meeting 
and  look  it  over.  You  see  so  much  for  this,  so  much  for  that,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  vote  so  much  for  highways,  so  much  for' 
schools,  so  much  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Hewes.  V ery  simple ;  but  here  we  have  all  manner  of  taxes,  and 
I  believe  it  would  greatly  simplify  our  procedure  if  we  had  separate 
budgets  and  a  separate  indication  of  where  the  money  to  meet  the 
Budget  somes  from. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  paragraph  then,  that 
to  retire  our  national  debt  you  levy  a  tax  on  all  incomes  ? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  that  be  stated  on  the  tax  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  just  an  accounting. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  just  one  item  in  the  tax  budget  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  do  that  now,  don’t  we? 

Mr.  Cochkan.  Have  you  thought  in  mind  that  if  we  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  that  involves  a  new  appropriation,  there  should  also  be  attached 
to  it  another  title  providing  where  we  should  raise  the  money  to  pay 
that? 

Mr.  Hewes.  In  the  final  analysis,  but  going  way  ahead  of  that,  Mr. 
Cochran,  I  have  studied  this  budget  thing  some,  and  I  have  learned 
a  little  about  it  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  have  since  given  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  to  it,  and  I  have  especially  given  a  lot  of  thinking  to  the  President’s 
budget  message,  which  to  me  is  just  a  top-side  job,  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  cope  with,  and  I  think  that  instead  of  having  one  budget  we 
ought  to  have  five  separate  budgets. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  I  have  been  asking  you. 

Mr.  Cochkan.  Haven’t  we  a  law  providing  for  the  sinking  fund  in 
the  Treasury  Department  to  retire  the  public  debt  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  we  have — if  we  can  get  some  money  to  put  in 
there. 

Mr.  Hewes.  If  you  are  going  to  meet  budget  No.  1  you  could  say  we 
are  going  to  have  such  an  such  a  tax  for  that.  Then  if  you  are  going 
to  meet  budget  No.  2  find  out  how  much  you  are  going  to  spend  on 
No.  1  and  add  No.  2  to  it,  and  at  that  stage  of  the  game  you  will  know 
what  those  two  budgets  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  taxpayer?  Give  him 
the  whole  thing  on  one  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  not  telling  him  anything? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No  ;  I  am  just  thinking  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  talking  about  town  meetings.  I  used  to  go 
to  town  meetings,  and  somebody  would  move  that  we  levy  so  much  of 
a  tax  for  highways. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  did  that,  didn’t  you? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No  ;  we  didn’t  do  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  were  way  behind  time.  Then  we  voted  at  the 
town  meeting  how  much  we  would  spend  for  schools  and  how  much 
for  other  things.  Now,  when  I  get  any  tax  receipts  from  home  it  is  on 
there,  so  much  for  schools,  so  much  for  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Is 
that  what  you  mean  by  paragraph  2  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  I  don’t  see  how  that  is  any  different  than  the 
present  system.  Do  you,  Mr.  Cochran  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  can’t  see  how  it  is  any  different,  except  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  collecting  money  through  taxation  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
it  is  to  be  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  your  thought? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That’s  right. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  We  are  to  collect  a  certain  amount  and  earmark  it 
for  a  certain  purpose.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  collect  a  certain 
amount  for  Army  and  Navy,  a  certain  amount  for  Social  Security, 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  only  have  five  divisions  of  this  thing,  the  way  it 
strikes  me.  There  would  be  an  indication  of  what  was  going  to  be 
spent  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt,  then  maintenance 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  present  emergency,  then  general 
Federal  expenditures,  then  what  I  call  “Federal  aid”  which  is - * 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  But  there  is  one  feature  in  your  re¬ 
marks  here  in  the  appendix  to  the  effect  that  you  advise  setting  up  some 
kind  of  economic  court. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  say  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  cannot  cope  with  the  present  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Are  you  not  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
machinery  when  you  want  to  set  up  some  other  controlling  agency 
beside  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  would  abolish  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  would? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  Commission  is  the  best  protection  the  general 
public  of  the  United  States  has. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Mr.  Cochran,  I  think  it  can  be  done  more  effectively 
through  a  decentralized  procedure.  That  is  all.  I  think  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  too  great.  I  know  something  about  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  The  principle  of  it  is  fine.  I  think  the  principle  is  per¬ 
fect.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  a  great  deal  stronger,  as  I  have  tried 
to  express  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  don’t  think  it  goes  far  enough? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  talking  about  making  it  flexible.  That  is  all  I 
am  talking  about.  And  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  antitrust  Jaws,  which  I  feel  very  strongly  about  in  the  centralized 
thing  that  we  now  have,  and  I  have  participated  in  some  antitrust 
suits,  and  they  just  drag  on  for  years  and  years  and  years.  It  is  an 
awful  thing.  The  private  man  today,  Mr.  Hoffman — and  I  have  tried 
suits  myself — the  private  citizen  today  is  in  a  pretty  tough  spot  when 
it  comes  to  enforcing  rights  onto  the  antitrust  laws.  I  was  in  one 
case  that  took  about  8  years.  It  believe  in  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  interminable  delays. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  believe  in  the  decentralization  of  industry? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  how  can  you  help  but  support  the  antitrust 
laws  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  supported,  and  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  stronger,  very  much  stronger. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  you  will  read  up  on  the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  I  think  you  will  make  the  same  statement  about  their 
work.  In  the  end  you  will  say  they  should  be  stronger.  When  you 
realize  what  they  have  accomplished  and  how  they  are  holding  thous¬ 
ands  in  check  from  robbing  the  public,  you  will  say,  “Make  the  laws 
stronger,  pass  more  laws,  and  give  them  more  power.” 
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Mr.  Hewes.  I  believe  in  all  of  that,  only  I  would  decentralize  it, 
that  is  all,  because  it  is  too  big  a  job  to  do  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  awhile  ago  when 
you  said  that  we  have  failed  in  the  job  of  providing  for  the  people 
because  we  have  grown  too  big? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  over  here  on  page  12  you  say  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  should  be  abolished,  and 
any  necessary  functions  which  might  be  retained  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  should  be  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  or  the  proposed 
Department  of  Economics. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  making  something  bigger  there,  putting  all 
three  into  one,  or  are  you  going  to  trim  each  one  down  before  you 
stick  them  into  some  other  department  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Heaves.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  see  done. 

_  Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  when  you  got  through  with  the  combina. 
tion  your  result  would  be  smaller  than  the  three  of  them  before  you 
Started  ? 

Mr.  Heaves.  There  Avould  be  8  departments  in  the  Cabinet  instead 
of  1°. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  do  you  think  anybody — I  agree  with  you  on 
the  statement — do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  put  through  your  state¬ 
ment  at  the  top  of  page  12  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
limited  to  purposes  which  indisputably  serve  the  national  life  as  a 
whole  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  anything  like  that  through 
Congress? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  think  that  finally  we  have  got  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  another  thing  to  hope  for  and  try  for;  is  it? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Would  the  independent  agencies  fall  into  that 
group  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  moment  now.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  do 
away  with  TYA  and  the  triple  A,  farm  urograms,  and  all. 

Mr,  Hewes.  I  don’t  think  it  would  affect  TYA. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  that  is  to  the  national  interest,  do  you? 

Mr.  Heaves.  I  think  it  is  worth  trying  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  you  go.  You  want  to  experiment,  just  like 
every  one  of  these  fellows  who  comes  in  with  another  plan,  don’t  you 
see? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  just  a  theorist. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  were  all  opposed,  the  farmers  were  opposed  to 
subsidies,  but  after  they  have  had  them  for  a  while  they  wanted  more 
Federal  subsidies.  They  don’t  want  to  be  pried  loose  from  them.  I 
grant  that  holds  true  with  every  single  group.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  all  that?  If  you  get  back  to  that  statement  on  page  12,  if  we 
follow  that  through,  all  special  groups — Mr.  Cochran’s  St.  Louis  peo¬ 
ple  will  want  another  big  building — I  don’t  know  how  many  millions 
are  going  to  be  spent  down  there — probably  they  will  want  a  subsidy 
for  beer  before  we  get  through.  You  see  our  difficulty  ? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  a  wonderful  theory,  but  the  minute  you 
try  to  put  it  into  effect  here  is  a  fellow  pulling  your  coattail  on  that 
side  and  another  -fellow  pulling  your  coattail  on  the  other  side.  To 
convert  the  whole  crowd  you  have  a  pretty  big  job  on  your  hands. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  say  in  your  statement  on  page  2 : 

Wage  earning,  for  many,  is  at  present  the  essential  in  our  economy  but  we 
should,  in  view  of  our  said  experience,  redirect  our  thinking  toward  individual 
economic  well-being  in  terms  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  as  well  as  mental  and 
spiritual  sustenance. 

I  take  it  from  that  that  you  regard  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
people  as  an  end  that  ought  to  be  achieved  by  the  economic  system. 
Am  I  right  in  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  view  of  the  existence  of  a  national  indebtedness  ap¬ 
proaching  $300,000,000,000,  the  great  cost  of  servicing  it,  the  vast 
financing  necessary  for  its  ultimate  discharge,  would  you  not  also 
agree  that  a  correspondingly  adequate  Federal  revenue  is  now  a  nec¬ 
essary  objective  of  our  economic  system  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  Federal  revenue  must  be  derived,  must  it  not, 
primarily  from  the  collection  of  income  taxes? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  know.  That  is  something  that  has  been  bother¬ 
ing  me  for  25  years.  I  am  not  sure  about  it  because  I  have  been  laboring 
with  it  all  my  life,  trying  to  reach  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  myself, 
and  I  find  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have  expressed  here,  that  the  thing 
that  we  have  which  we  call  “progressive  taxes”  is  progressively  wrong. 
I  think  under  our  Constitution  we  have  the  right  to  levy  other  forms 
of  taxes.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  tax  man  or  a  great  mind  on  those 
things,  but  I  think  the  so-called  “progressive  income  taxes”  are  very 
bad  for  America  because  there  is  no  standard  to  determine  at  what 
point  you  ought  to  begin  and  at  what  point  you  ought  to  stop.  So  all  I 
can  say  in  answer  to  your  question  is  that  I  just  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Resa.  Because  of  servicing  the  national  debt,  because  of  the 
great  obligation  that  remains  to  be  discharged  to  the  veterans  of  this 
war,  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  what  adequate  source  of  Federal  revenue,  other  than  income  taxes, 
are  you  able  to  suggest  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  able  to  suggest  this — I  tried  to  do  it  in  this  memo¬ 
randum  of  mine — if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  it  in  my  own  way :  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut  we  have  no  income  tax,  and  we  have  a 
very  unfair  burden  placed  upon  landholders  in  the  State.  I  say  “un¬ 
fair”  because  it  tends  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  people  of  moderate 
means  to  buy  homes  and  own  farms,  and  that  is  a  very  bad  thing  for 
Connecticut,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  a  bad  thing  generally.  Now, 
it  has  been  discussed  up  there  where  I  come  from  many  times  privately 
and  up  in  the  legislature  among  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
tax  system,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  levy  a  tax  on  intangi¬ 
ble  personal  property — by  which  I  mean  mostly  stock  and  bonds.  Con¬ 
necticut  is  quite  a  rich  State  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  up  there  who 
have  securities,  and  who  may  or  may  not  own  any  taxable  land,  and 
they  get  off  scot  free,  let  us  say,  in'  bearing  their  full  share  of  the 
burden  of  our  State  government,  and  I  have  suggested,  and  many  of 
the  legislators  from  time  to  time  have  expressed  the  thought  that  we 
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should  attempt  to  work  out  a  system  of  taxation  on  intangible  se¬ 
curities  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  land  and  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  incomes. 

Now,  I  think  the  United  States  Government — you  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do,  because  I  don’t  profess  to  know  anything  about  it — has 
authority  to  levy  taxes  of  any  kind  they  want  to.  Now,  we  have  moved 
from  a  society  where  the  wealth  was  invested  largely  in  physical  things 
like  land,  into  a  society  where  a  very  substantial  part  of  our  wealth  is 
in  the  form  of  intangible  assets  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  pay  no  taxes. 
We  used  to  have  a  tax  on  insurance-company  stock  and  bank  stock  in 
my  State,  so  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  was  done  away 
with,  and  in  lieu  of  that  the  insurance  companies  themselves  pay  the 
taxes.  But  that  was  true  a  good  many  years  ago,  that  they  levied 
taxes  on  the  stock. 

Mr.  Resa.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Hewes,  my  question  was  concerned  with 
the  revenue  problems  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  your  State  may  have  had  in  collecting  its  revenues 
does  not  relate  to  it.  No  revenue  raised  in  your  State  is  going  to 
meet  the  slightest  objection  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  delegated  powers,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  statement 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  levy  almost  any  taxes  it  wants  to? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  am  talking  about  levying  constitutional  taxes.  I 
suggest  that  the  United  States  Government  might  be  able,  within  its 
constitutional  powers,  to  levy  a  tax  on  intangible  property.  That  is 
precisely  the  suggestion  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Resa.  Intangible  property  is  also  dependent,  is  it  not,  upon 
income  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  that  even  to  provide  a  source  for  that  kind  of  taxes 
you  would  have  to  have  incomes  that  can  be  taxed  in  one  way  or 
another? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  you  come  right  back  to  the  statement  I  made  in  the 
beginning :  that  the  source  of  revenue  necessary  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government  must  primarily  be  incomes. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Well,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  I  think  a  tax  on 
intangible  personal  property  at  a  level  rate  would  be  a  pretty  sensible 
tax. 

Mr.  Resa.  But  you  have  to  levy  the  tax  on  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
tangibles,  and  intangibles  have  no  value  unless  they  are  supported 
by  income  that  ultimately  discharges  the  obligation. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
taking  90  percent  of  that  and  10  percent. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  not  the  question.  Incomes  are  created  by  and 
depend  upon,  do  they  not,  the  circulation  or  exchange  of  values  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  every  man  raised  his  own  food,  produced  his  own 
clothing,  owned  his  own  shelter  and  purchased  nothing,  you  would 
have  no  income  that  could  be  taxed ;  you  would  have  no  intangibles 
that  would  represent  value.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  if  we  grant  for  the  present  moment  that  a  decen¬ 
tralization  of  industry  is  ultimately  desirable,  do  we  not  still  face  the 
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fact  that  at  the  present  time  our  economy  is  committed  to  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  mass  production  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  wouldn’t  say  so.  I  wouldnt  answer  Yes  to 
that.  You  say  “at  the  present  time.”  You  mean  within  the  next 
5  years? 

Mr.  Resa.  Within  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Resa.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  mass  production  depends  upon,  in 
fact  is  impossible  without  mass  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  would  say  “Yes,”  only  I  don’t  like  the  word  “mass.” 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way :  Upon  a  widely  distributed 
and  substantial  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  economy, 
which  is  likely  to  continue  for  at  least  10  years,  such  a  widespread  and 
substantial  purchasing  power  is  possible  only  if  we  have  substantially 
full  employment? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Resa.  One  of  the  talents  that  distinguishes  the  competent  busi¬ 
nessman  is  his  ability  to  appraise  an  economic  situation  before  it  hits 
him ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  that  if  there  is  in  the  offing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
competent  businessman — and  they  are  many — a  falling  off  of  employ¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  purchasing  power,  he  ad¬ 
justs  his  business  operations  accordingly ;  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  if  that  falling  off  of  purchasing  power  portends  a 
seriously  diminished  market  for  his  goods,  he  reduces  his  production; 
does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  that  reduction  of  his  production  results  in  unem¬ 
ployment,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Also  the  working  man,  when  he  sees  unemployment  in 
the  offing,  decreases  his  spending,  naturally,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  that  decrease  of  spending  produces  unemployment? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  that  the  fear  of  unemployment  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
causes  of  unemployment.  Is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  operation  the  Patman  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  allaying  that  fear? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Where?  You  mean  among  the  employers  or  the  em¬ 
ployees  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  Among  both. 

Mr.  Heaves.  Well,  I  don’t  think  so.  That  is  just  my  own  opipion. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  how  could  a  businessman  fail  to  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  future  employment  if  he  knew  that  the  number  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  rate  of  the  national  income  would  remain  substantially 
the  same  ?  How  could  he  fail  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  widespread  substantial  purchasing  power? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  I  think  he  would  have  confidence  in  it,  provided  it  came 
about  in  a  natural  way,  but,  lik®  my  own  business  life,  I  would  think 
that  this  bill  would  not  tend  to  make  him  feel  that  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  bring  about  this  situation  that  you 
speak  about. 

Mr.  Resa.  How  could  the  provision  of  spending  power  concur  with 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  businessman  that  spending  power  was 
about  to  cease! 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  believe  I  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  this  bill  in  operation  will  provide  a  continuation  of 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  gainful  work.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  says  that  those  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed  will  continue 
to  be  employed.  Doesn’t  that  offer  to  the  businessman  and  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man  a  relief  from  the  fear  which  causes  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
a  reduction  in  production,  a  reduction  in  employment,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  reduction  in  expenditures! 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  don’t  agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Resa.  Why  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Because  the  whole  theory  of  this  bill  and  the  theory 
back  of  the  bill  is  that  you  can  produce  a  satisfactory  economy  by 
spending  money,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  can,  and  I  don’t  think  there 
is  any  businessman  who  does. 

Mr.  Resa.  Have  you  read  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  provides, 
first,  that  we  must,  in  effect,  depend  upon  the  natural  operation  of 
private  industry? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
operation  of  private  industry  aided  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
measures  as  the  Federal  Government  can  provide,  and  that  those  two 
conditions  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  produce  the  results  before 
there  is  any  proposal  to  expend  any  Federal  funds  at  all? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes ;  I  have  read  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  in  the  light  of  that  do  you  regard  this  bill  as  a 
substitute  for  private  industry  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Oh,  no ;  but  I  think  that  if  this  bill  were  taken  literally, 
for  what  it  provides,  and  if  measures  were  taken  pursuant  to  the 
bill  in  an  unemployment  situation,  that  would  not  produce  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  you  speak  about  of  allaying  the  fears  of  businessmen  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Resa.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Because  I  think  it  tends  to  bring  about  a  situation 
where  money  would  not  buy  anything,  relatively  speaking,  and  the 
things  that  a  person  had  to  have  he  would  not  get. 

Mr.  Resa.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  just  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  care  to  give  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes;,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  before 
you  get  through.  Would  you  favor  a  general  sales  tax  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  levied  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  know.  A  general  sales  tax  levy  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  probably  have  a  lot  of  exceptions  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  you  favor  it  with  no  exemptions  ? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  would  not.  _  . 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  would  want  to  exempt  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  would  want  to  have  very  soundly  framed  exeeptionSj 
and  I  am  not  competent  to  state  what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  against  a  general  sales  tax.  You  do  not  have 
in  mind  a  substitute  for  some  of  our  present  taxes  that  we  raise  by 
means  of  excise  taxes  such  as  tobacco,  liquor,  beer,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  have  not.  I  haven’t  thought  about  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Resa.  One  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hewes,  is  my  recollection  faulty  when  I  say  that  I  seem  to 
recall  that  your  neighbor  State  at  least,  and  possibly  your  own,  has 
discovered  that  a  sales  tax  that  makes  any  exceptions  or  creates  any 
differences  in  the  rate  of  tax  involves  so  much  auditing,  so  much  ex¬ 
pense  of  collection  and  difficulty  and  expense  in  checking  up  and  en¬ 
forcement  that  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  workable,  has  been 
unprofitable? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  know  that,  sir.  I  have  never  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  sales  tax  in  my  own  State,  and  I  don’t  know  about  the 
effect  of  a  sales  tax.  We  have  a  sales  tax  on  gasoline  in  my  State. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  sales  tax  we  have. 

Mr.  Whittington.  H.  R.  2202  has,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  for  its 
objective  full  employment,  and  you  oppose  this  bill  because,  among 
other  things  in  our  system  of  government,  the  objective  should  be  an 
opportunity  for  full  employment  rather  than  a  guaranty  or  alleged 
guaranty  of  full  employment? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  second  branch  of  your  opposition,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  this  legislation  does  not  purport  to  deal  with 
an  emergency  that  is  alleged  to  exist  in  truth  and  in  fact,  but  it  under¬ 
takes  to  establish  an  economic  national  policy  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  At  this  time  when  an  emergency  does  not  exist, 

.  and  therefore  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Well,  I  don’t  feel  quite  that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  do  you  feel  in  regard  to  that  one  thing? 
What  is  the  policy  that  this  bill  establishes  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  This  bill,  as  I  read  it  carefully,  proposes  to  establish  a 
permanent  economic  policy  for  the  country,  to  bring  about  and  main¬ 
tain  what  is  called  full  employment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  don’t  feel  that  we  have  an  emergency 
with  respect  to  unemployment  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  My  thinking  never  revolves  around  emergency  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  pardon  me,  you  stated  that  it  does  not 
propose  to  deal  with  an  emergency.  I  quoted  your  language. 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  evidently  you  did  have  in  mind  the  word 
“emergency”  and  the  term  “emergency”  when  you  said  it  did  not  deal 
with  emergencies. 

Mr.  Hewes.  No;  I  did  not  have  in  mind  any  emergency.  I  don’t 
know  that  we  have  an  emergency. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  I  do  want  to  find  out  what  you  mean. 
As  I  understand  it?  your  objection,  your  second  objection,  is  that  this 
bill  does  not  deal  with  emergencies — using  your  language  in  paragraph 
2,  page  1 — but  with  a  permanent  economic  policy  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  thirdly,  that  it  undertakes  to  provide  a 
permanent  economic  policy  that  is  not  based  upon  sound  principles? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Because,  among  other  things,  it  contemplates 
spending  as  the  way  out? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  that  spending  contemplates  borrowing  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  borrowing  contemplates  deficit  spend¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  deficit  spending  inevitably  will  lead  to 
the  difficulties  of  inflation  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  As  you  point  out.  So  that  you  oppose  this  bill 
because  we  are  undertaking,  to  use  my  language — and  if  it  does  not 
give  the  thought  that  you  have  in  mind  in  another  way,  I  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  correct  me — we  are  undertaking  to  provide  for  unem¬ 
ployment  when  it  may  arise,  by  a  repetition  of  the  policy  that  we  have 
heretofore  adopted  during  the  thirties,  of  spending  ourselves  back  into 
full  employment  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  think  that  that  is  unsound? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  feel  that  the  better  approach  to  the 
problem  that  we  should  have  in  mind  to  prevent  unemployment,  is  to 
emphasize  the  matter  of  the  individual,  the  matter  of  State  functions 
and  Federal  functions  in  public  works  and  planning,  and  that  the 
sound  approach  would  be  to  provide  and  encourage,  undertake  to  en¬ 
courage  in  your  solution  of  the  problem  the  production  of  goods  and 
services,  rather  than  the  multiplication  of  the  printing  press,  that 
might  or  might  not  have  value  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  do  you  object  to  and  oppose  this  bill  because 
it  is  typical  of  what  we  undertook  to  do  in  the  thirties  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington..  And  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation,  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  are  not  a  single  piece 
of  legislation,  and  that  there  is  no  panacea  that  will  provide  for  it? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  But  that  the  solution  contemplates  a  sound, 
long  range  program  that  will  enable  the  individual  to  cultivate  his 
initiative,  to  provide  a  home,  to  secure  food,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
individual  well-ebing  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  in  this  permanent  policy  you  state  that 
while  work  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  of  types  not  defined, 
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would  result  in  and  require  indefinite  spending,  there  is  a  place  for  real, 
constructive  Federal  works  that  are  national  in  their  scope,  works 
such  as  those  that  conserve  our  soil,  work  such  as  those  that  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  from  floods,  and  works  that  will 
result  in  the  building  of  homes  and  shelter  for  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  and  the  production  of  food  for  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  points  that  you  emphasize  are  that  the 
permanent  policy  should  be  an  examination  of  and  improvement  of 
our  over-all  system  for  taxation,  and  for  Government  that  would  en¬ 
courage  the  States  more  nearly  to  provide  for  the  functions  that  the 
States  are  to  exercise,  and  the"  Federal  Government  should  deal  with 
national  functions  ? 

'Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  exactly  what  I  believe ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And,  if  I  can  sum  up — and  if  you  can  do  it  in 
better  words  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so — your  objection  to  this 
bill  finally  is  that  instead  of  providing  for  full  employment,  the  bill 
will  provide  for  a  repetition  fundamentally  and  permanently  of  un¬ 
employment  in  an  unsound  way,  by  deficit  spending  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  feel  that  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  carried  out,  that  is 
what  will  result,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Whittington.  As  you  read  between  the  lines,  can  there  be  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  framed  this  legislation  any  objective  except 
spending,  except  to  undertake  to  lead  the  unemployed  or  those  desiring 
employment  now,  into  the  belief  that  whether  private  industry  or 
private  enterprise  provides  employment  or  not,  they  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Government  will  provide  it  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  feel  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hewes,  if  spending  is  the  secret  of  prosperity, 
would  it  not  be  logical  to  assume  that  we  could  just  print  a  lot  of  money 
and  hand  it  over  to  everybody  and  let  them  spend  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  also  necessary  to  produce  wealth  to  be  sold 
and  exchanged  for  the  paper  that  we  call  ‘hnoney”? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  think,  to  quote  the  saying  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  my  idea  I  have  ever  seen,  that  you  have 
to  produce  in  order  to  have  the  money  that  we  are  using  worth  much. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  maximum  of  Federal  works  that  could 
be  constructed,  after  you  reach  the  maximum,  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom  would  go  downward,  wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  think  that  is  true,  and  what  I  feel  basically  is  that 
what  we  really  want  in  this  country,  what  I  want,  what  my  children 
want,  my  two  boys  and  their  families,  and  your  families,  are  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  home  and  opportnuity  for  happiness,  and  that 
does  not  come  from  the  printing  press. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  give  employment  we  might  build  a  con¬ 
crete  highway  10  feet  thick,  although  it  might  not  be  needed,  but  it 
would  provide  employment. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir,  but  you  can’t  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  suppose  you  believe  that  there  will  always  be  more 
or  less  difference  of  opinion  between  those  who  have  jobs  to  give  and 
those  who  want  jobs,  as  to  the  wages  and  hours  of  employment? 
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Mr.  Hewes.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  never  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Hewes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  3  of  H.  E.  2202,  paragraph  (e)  it  provides: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

That  assumes,  does  it  not,  that  it  is  our  responsibility,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  would  think  that  is  what  the  bill  means.  That  is 
what  the  average  man  like  myself  would  think,  that  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  am  General  Motors  and  I  have  a 
thousand  jobs,  and  you  are  a  thousand  employees,  and  I  don’t  give  you 
the  kind  of  jobs  you  want,  or  as  the  unemployment  bill  has  it,  “a  suit¬ 
able  job,”  the  Government  will  do  it?  Is  that  a  logical  conclusion? 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don't  know.  I  don’t  think  I  know  enough  about  it  to 
answer  that.  I  think  that  goes  a  little  further  than  the  original  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  say  that  just  as  an  ordinary  citizen 
I  would  interpret  that  in  the  bill,  as  much  as  I  would  the  first  thing  you 
said. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  press  reports  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  General  Motors,  the  demand  for  30  percent  increase? 

Mr.  Ye05,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  any  other  corporation  which  ordinarily  would 
have  jobs  will  be  confronted  with  a  30  percent  increase? 

Mr.  Hfaves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  if  General  Motors  cannot,  as  they  say  in  their 
ad' — or  will  not— give  that  increase,  and  the  employees  sav  they  won’t 
work  for  any  less,  under  this  bill — and  I  am  asking  you,  too,  Mr. 
Cochran — would  the  Government  be  under  any  obligation  to  give  them 
jobs  at  30  percent  more  than  they  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Which  one  do  you  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  heard  me,  Mr.  Cochran  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  heard  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  think  so  much  about  it?  You  know  more 
about  this  bill  than  anyone  else  here. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No  ;  I  don’t  know  more  about  it  than  anyone  else,  but 
I  don’t  think  there  is  any  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  language  of  this  legislation  to  absolutely  guarantee  every¬ 
one  in  the  United  States  a  job  that  wants  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Not  to  everyone  but  to  most  people.  Of  course,  the 
bill  concedes  that  there  will  be  unemployment  always.  We  all  know 
that.  Some  folks  won’t  want  to  work,  and  some  won’t  be  able  to  work, 
but,  by  and  large,  the  theory  of  the  bill  is,  as  I  get  it  from  your  state¬ 
ment — and  I  think  you  are  right — to  provide  an  agency  which  will,  in 
anticipation  of  mass  unemployment,  lay  out  a  system  of  public  works 
useful,  as  distinguished  from  ornamental  or  worthless,  whereby  or  by 
means  of  which  the  unemployed  can  have  employment. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  situations  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in.  This  provides  for  advanced  planning  for 
lasting  public  works. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Such  as  river  and  harbor  improvement? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  Rivers  and  harbors  are  only  beneficial  to  the  people 
in  the  community  where  the  rivers  and  harbors  are  located. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  flood  control  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Flood  control  is  only  beneficial  to  the  communities 
where  the  flood  control  has  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  area  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  flooded  or  is  not  affected  by 
river-and-harbor  improvement  and  flood-control  improvement,  there¬ 
fore  you  have  to  have  some  other  plan  to  take  care  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  supposing  we  have  a  Republican  administra¬ 
tion — 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  Oh,  that  is  not  before  us.  Leave  out 
politics. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  politics  in  that — and  we  have  what  we  think  will 
be  an  era  of  unemployment - 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  I  hope  we  won’t  have  either  one. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  do  accept  the  first  part  of  it  anyway. 
This  is  off  the  record. 

Now,  let’s  get  back  to  the  bill.  When  this  mass  unemployment 
conies - 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  We  have  a  businessman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  here  as  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Maybe  you  will  answer  this  if  Mr.  Cochran  can’t. 
When  this  mass  unemployment  comes,  assuming  that  it  comes,  and 
private  industry  and  the  employees  cannot  agree  upon  either  wages 
or  conditions  of  employment,  then  the  Federal  Government  is  to  take 
over  when  this  deadlock  comes?  Isn’t  that  right,  under  this  bill?  If 
it  means  anything,  isn’t  that  what  it  means? 

Mr.  Hewes.  You  want  me  to  answer? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hewes.  My  feeling  would  be  that  that  is  not  the  real  intent  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  does  this  section  (e)  mean,  then? 

Mr.  Hewes.  That  is  a  pretty  elastic  term,  but  an  ordinary  fellow 
like  myself  reading  the  bill,  I  don’t  think  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  provide  full  employment  at  a 
rate  that  was  in  controversy  if  the  employer  would  not  pay  it.  I  don’t 
feel  that  that  is  what  this  bill  means. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  says : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  .the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
lull  employment.  & 

That  is,  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Suppose  there  were  12,000,000  unemployed  today, 
then  you  would  have  a  condition  which  is  outlined  in  section  (e) 

Mr.  Hewes.  Yes,  sir.  '  ' 

Mr.  Hoffman  Suppose  General  Motors  says,  “We  can’t  pay  the 
wage  demanded  ;  and  the  employees  say,  “We  won’t  work  for  less.” 
Under  that  section  the  Government  is  bound  to  provide  iobs  Now 
what  worries  me  is  that  what  rate  of  pay.  Is  the  Federal  Government 
to  become  a  competitor  with  General  Motors  in  bidding  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  these  would-be  employees?  / 
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Mr.  Hewes.  Well,  the  thing  that  worries  me  is  what  the  man  is 
going  to  do  with  the  pay  when  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  they  will  take  care  of  that.  You  have  not 
answered  a  question  which  is  sure  to  arise  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Hewes.  You  have  got  to  eat  three  times  a  day,  and  you  have 
got  to  wear  some  clothes.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  can’t  do  anything  about  that.  You  can’t  tell 
the  wage  earner  how  to  spend  his  money.  When  employees  had  good 
wages  some  of  them  bought  homes  and  some  of  them  bought  silk 
shirts,  and  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Hewes.  The  stuff  that  people  need  must  be  produced.  That  is 
the  only  thing  that  worries  me,  the  production  of  the  stuff  that  the 
man  is  going  to  spend  his  money  for.  I  don’t  care  what  he  spends 
it  for,  if  spends  it  for  something. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  just  want  to  know  how  to  make  the  program  work. 

Mr.  Hewes.  I  don’t  know.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  I  don’t  think  anybody  else  does. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness - 

Mr.  Church  (interposing).  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman — you 
just  answered  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill.  Would  you  briefly 
finish  that  answer?  What  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  involved  in  your 
statement?  Will  you  clarify  your  answer,  Mr.  Hewes?  You  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Hoffman  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  bill.  Will  you 
briefly  answer  that? 

Mr.  Hewes.  Of  course,  what  I  say,  you  understand,  is  simply  as 
a  private  citizen.  My  feeling  of  what  this  bill  means  is  what  it  says, 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  that  the  people 
should  have  jobs  to  do  and  work  to  perform,  and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  “full  employment.” 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Hewes.  You  have  been  a  very  fair  witness. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  appreciate,  Mr.  Hewes,  your  having  placed  before 
the  committee  your  belief  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  into  a  single  Department  of  Defense. 
This  committee  will  shortly  begin  hearings  on  that  subject,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  report  favorably  legislation  to  bring  about  this 
necessary  reorganization  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Hewes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Austin  T.  Levy,  of  Harris- 
ville,  R.  I.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Levy. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUSTIN  T.  LEVY,  PRESIDENT,  HARRISVILLE 
COMBING  MILLS,  INC.,  HARRISVILLE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Austin  Levy,  president  of  Harrisville  Combing  Mills,  Harrisville, 
R.  I.  I  appear  before  the  committee  in  my  own  behalf.  I  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  last  15  years  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Were  you  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  was  not. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  I  mean  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Levy.  I  was  not.  As  I  understand  this  matter,  we  are  de¬ 
termined  as  a  Nation  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
going  to  be  in  want.  We  believe  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
our  object  can  be  accomplished.  One  is  through  the  existing  economic 
system,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  economic  system  plus  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance. 

I  believe  we  are  also  in  accord  that  if  it  can  be  done  by  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system  as  it  presently  is  constituted,  without  government  as¬ 
sistance,  we  would  desire  that.  It  is  to  that  preamble  that  I  now  ad¬ 
dress  myself,  how  we  can  do  this  through  private  industry  without 
involving  the  Government  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  every  wage  earner 
conducts  a  business.  His  skill,  his  health,  and  his  savings  are  his  cap¬ 
ital.  His  wages  are  his  income.  The  maintenance  of  himself  and 
his  family  are  his  expense. 

If  the  wage  earner’s  business  is  successful,  that  is,  if  his  capital  is 
maintained  intact  and  his  income  is  greater  than  his  expense,  he  is  a 
constant  customer  for  all  the  things  which  he  and  other  wage  earners 
help  to  produce. 

When  we  have  10,000,000  unemployed,  it  means  that  10,000,000  indi¬ 
vidual  businesses  have  come  to  a  standstill.  Soon  their  reserves  or 
saving  are  used  up.  They  are  no  longer  customers  except  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  finally  they  fall  into  the  receivership  of  public 
relief.  It  is  the  unhappiest  thing  that  can  befall  an  American. 

It  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past  to  lay  off  numbers  of  people 
whenever  business  was  dull  and  to  hire  them  back  when  business  got 
better.  So  at  all  times  we  maintained  a  sizable  reservoir  of  surplus 
to  be  hired  or  laid  off  as  occasion  might  require,  without  too  much 
thought  of  what  this  did  to  them  and  with  hardly  any  thought  at  all 
of  what  this  did  to  business.  When  the  businesses  of  many  wage 
earners  are  in  trouble  all  other  businesses  are  in  trouble  too,  for  they 
have  lost  their  customers  and  cannot  sell  their  goods. 

There  is  an  inflexible  rule  which  governs  employment.  Whenever 
anyone  of  us  makes  or  produces  any  thing  or  service,  whatever  it  may 
be,  there  must  also  be  someone  soon  ready  to  buy  it.  If  no  one  buys 
what  you  and  I  make,  you  and  I  will  have  to  stop  making  it.  Large- 
scale  unemployment  would  be  an  impossibility  if  people  could  always 
buy  whatever  is  produced. 

There  are  two  factors  that  really  control  unemployment :  The  value 
of  what  is  produced  in  goods  and  offered  in  services,  and  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  purchase  what  is  produced  and  offered. 

For  example,  if  the  American  people  produce  $200,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  services  in  a  year,  the  American  people  will  need 
to  have  $200,000,000,000  to  spend — less  exports  and  plus  imports — or 
production  will  have  to  be  curtailed  and  unemployment  will  follow. 

No  one  can  foretell  precisely  how  much  we,  the  American  people,  are 
going  to  produce  but  any  sum  of  money  that  intends  to  match  their 
productive  capacity  must  be  a  vast  sum  indeed — and  this  means  hi«-h 
wages  in  every  field.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be  frightened  about  that. 
High  wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  high  costs.  For  many  years 
higher  wages  and  lower  costs  have  gone  forward  together,  hand  in 
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hand.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  a  man  produces  for  the  money  he 
receives. 

But  the  emphasis  on  wages  should  be  placed  elsewhere.  What  are 
high  wages  and  what  are  low  wages?  Wages  are  high  when  they  are 
sufficient  to  enable  the  wage  earner  to  conduct  his  business  successfully 
and  wages  are  low  when  they  are  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 
Stated  another  way.  wages  are  high  when  they  provide  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  what  is  efficiently  produced,  and  wages  are  low  wh«n  they 
are  insufficient  to  do  this. 

So  it  is  with  prices.  Prices  are  low  when  they  are  less  than  the  cost 
of  efficient  profitable  production,  and  they  are  high  when  they  are 
more  than  people  can  pay.  The  correct  price  tag  for  any  article  or 
service  merely  expresses  a  reasonable  relationship  between  the  cost  of 
profitable  efficient  production  and  purchasing  ability.  A  pair  of  shoes 
which  costs  $5  to  make  cannot  be  sold  for  $3  to  a  purchaser  who  has 
only  $1.50  to  spend.  The  thing  that  is  important  is  that  people  be 
enabled  to  pay  prices  that  will  encourage  and  sustain  profitable  effi¬ 
cient  production  in  sufficient  volume  to  keep  themselves  employed. 
Continuous  employment  cannot  be  maintained  in  anj7  other  way. 

Our  problem  then  boils  down  to  this :  How  can  we  provide  the  money 
that  will  enable  the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  purchase  American 
production  as  a  whole?  Only  available  or  free  money  will  accomplish 
our  purpose ;  it  will  do  us  no  good  if  it  is  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  only  way  that  truly  great  sums  of  money  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  and  free  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  chiefly  as 
wages. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  had  in  general  a  40-hour  workweek  in  the  United 
States.  The  extent  of  prewar  unemployment  was  evidence  that  the 
people  could  not  purchase  the  ever  increasing  production  value  of  40 
hours  with  the  then  prevailing  wages.  Failing  to  diagnose  the  prob¬ 
lem,  we  laid  off  some  of  the  people  and  reduced  the  wages  of  those  who 
were  left.  This  did  not  cure  our  ailment.  Instead  as  the  value  of 
production  increased,  we  should  have  retained  the  people  and  either 
reduced  the  hours  without  reducing  the  wages,  or  increased  the  wages 
for  40  hours.  We  paid  no  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  value 
of  production  and  the  money  available  to  purchase  it.  The  war  illus¬ 
trates  the  point.  It  cured  both  depression  and  unemployment  because 
the  combined  public  and  private  expenditures  were  great  enough,  and 
more,  to  match  the  total  value  of  goods  and  services  available.  If  this 
condition  is  again  reversed  both  unemployment  and  depression  will 
be  with  us  again. 

An  example  of  what  happened  throughout  industry  between  1927 
and  1937,  which  included  the  years  of  the  depression,  is  disclosed  from 
the  records  of  Stillwater  Worsted  Mills,  manufacturers  of  worsted 
textiles,  employing  approximately  1,500  people.  During  that  period, 
through  which  I  was  president  of  the  company,  the  following  occurred  : 

1.  There  was  an  average  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  working 
week  of  12.25  hours. 

2.  There  was  an  average  increase  in  the  hourly  rates  of  19  percent. 

3.  Notwithstanding  this  reduction  in  working  hours  and  increase 
in  hourly  rates,  average  unit  conversion  cost  was  reduced  16  percent. 

4.  This  reduction  in  costs  was  due  to  an  average  increase  in  man¬ 
hour  production  of  44  percent  made  possible  by  technological  develop¬ 
ments. 
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5.  Due  to  this  gain  in  man-hour  production  the  individual  worker 
produced  an  average  of  13.5  percent  more  goods  in  the  40-hour  week 
of  1937  than  he  had  turned  out  in  the  49-  to  54-hour  week  of  1927. 

6.  Despite  the  advance  in  hourly  rates  and  the  increase  in  his  pro¬ 
duction,  the  worker’s  total  take-home  money  decreased  an  average  of 
8.5  percent,  because  the  12^4-hour  reduction  in  the  working  week  was 
not  sufficiently  compensated  by  the  19  percent  advance  in  hourly 
rates.  • 

Whenever  we  increase  total  production,  either  in  existing  products 
or  through  the  introduction  of  new  ones,  we  must  either  produce  the 
greater  volume  at  no  greater  total  price  than  the  lesser  volume,  or 
we  must  provide  a  corresponding  increase  in  purchasing  power. 

While  the  prewar  depression  is  generally  said  to  have  started  in 
1929,  the  causes  of  it  were  developed  in  the  preceding  years. 

What  the  country  did  was  to  create  goods  and  services  of  greater 
total  value  without  at  the  same  time  providing  a  correspondingly 
greater  amount  of  money  to  move  them.  The  records  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  show  that  between  the  years  1923  and 
1929,  total  production  values  in  manufacturing  rose  20.9  percent  while 
in  the  same  period  total  wages  increased  only  5.5  percent.  What  hap¬ 
pened  in  manufacturing  during  the  period  is  undoubtedly  true  of  all 
enterprise. 

Probably  at  this  moment  every  industrial  management  in  the  land 
is  occupied  with  postwar  planning  which  in  most  cases  revolves  around 
arrangements  of  one  kind  or  another  that  will  enable  five  men  to  do 
the  work  that  formerly  required  six.  This  is  bound  to  take  place — 
nothing  can  prevent  it.  If  other  work  can  be  found  for  the  men 
who  are  going  to  be  displaced,  this  will  not  harm  us.  Indeed  it  will 
make  life  richer  and  fuller  for  all.  But  if  we  fail  to  find  work  for 
those  who  are  displaced,  that  is  if  we  fail  to  provide  the  money  to 
buy  what  all  of  us  produce,  our  country  will  face  a  crisis  far  different 
from  anything  in  its  past. 

From  now  on  free  enterprise  and  unemployment  will  not  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  America.  One  or  the  other  will  go. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  the  creation  of  new  wealth 
that  determines  how  high  our  standard  of  living  can  be.  Not  so 
clearly  understood  is  the  fact  that  the  value  of  existing  wealth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  sustaining  power  of  continuing  income. 

At  this  moment  a  dangerous  conflict  rages  across  our  land.  Force 
or  arbitrary  compromise  have  been  offered  as  solutions.  But  the 
means  for  evaluating  the  matter  under  dispute  are  not  present  and 
until  they  are,  there  will  be  no  satisfactory  answer. 

However  such  means  are  readily  available,  and  I  propose  that  a 
running  inventory  or  census  of  unemployment  can  be  made  the  basis 
for  providing  a  simple,  prompt  and  effective  means  for  bringing  the 
main  factors  of  our  economic  life  into  a  comfortable  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  one  another. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  we  must  always  have  a  certain  amount 
of  floating  unemployment  in  our  country  to  provide  our  necessary 
reserves  of  man  hours.  No  economy  can  get  along  on  an  absolutely 
even  keel.  There  have  to  be  certain  margins,  certain  reserves.  We 
cannot  have  just  enough  washing  machines  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
population.  We, have  to  have  reserves  of  cash  in  every  enterprise, 
including  the  enterprise  of  running  a  family,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
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do  without  a  bank  account.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
necessary  reserves  and  crushing  surpluses,  and  we  know  from  bitter 
experience  that  when  we  have  ten  or  twelve  million  unemployed  we 
are  in  serious  trouble. 

Two  questions  arise : 

What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  unemployment  we  can  tolerate  with¬ 
out  wrecking  ourselves  politically,  spiritually,  and  economically? 

What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  man-hour  reserves  that  will  keep  us 
going? 

Out  of  56,000,000  estimated  postwar  employables,  we  must  not  per¬ 
mit  more  than  6,500,000  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65,  who 
want  to  work  and  are  able,  to  be  without  it.  Nor  can  we  get  along  with 
fewer  reserve  man-hours  than  that  number  of  people  can  provide. 
This  number  of  3%  million  should  be  called  normal  or  floating  unem¬ 
ployment.  These  figures  of  course,  are  subject  to  review. 

We  should  have  a  constant  running  inventory  or  census  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  so  that  at  all  times  we  may  know  where  we  stand  on  this 
vital  problem.  The  mechanics  for  providing  a  workably  accurate 
figure  of  national  unemployment  every  Monday  morning  are  simple. 

With  this  fact-finding  machinery  installed  and  operating,  and  before 
a  new  unemployment  begins  to  spread,  we  should  establish  a  national 
workweek  of  40  hours  at  not  less  than  the  full  40-hour  wages  then  in 
force  in  each  establishment,  to  take  effect  on  a  date  to  be  set  by 
Congress. 

Whenever  our  unemployment  census  shows  that  unemployment  seri¬ 
ously  exceeds  3,500,000  persons,  the  hours  in  the  \vorkweek  should  be 
reduced,  and  as  many  times  as  necessary,  without  reducing  the  weekly 
pay,  until  the  excess  unemployment  is  absorbed. 

But  reaching  a  state  of  normal  unemployment  at  a  given  time  would 
only  mean  that  we  had  succeeded  temporarily  in  establishing  a  work¬ 
able  relationship  between  the  value  of  national  production  and  na¬ 
tional  income.  However,  such  a  relationship  is  by  no  means  static 
and  we  would  soon  find  that  it  had  changed  and  required  readjustment. 
Fortunately  we  have  definite  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change 
that  is  bound  to  take  place.  Its  character  is  so  certainly  indicated  as 
to  be  beyond  question ;  only  the  tempo  of  the  changes  is  hidden  from  us. 

From  the  beginning  of  mankind’s  history,  by  his  own  ingenuity 
and  with  the  aid  of  tools,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  individual 
was  increased.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  race  has  this  failed ; 
that  it  will  continue  is  the  one  fact  in  our  future  on  which  we  can  place 
complete  reliance. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  normal  unemployment  indi¬ 
cating  that  total  income  is  sufficient  to  purchase  total  production  at 
that  time,  we  should  increase  all  wages  from  time  to  time  thereafter  at 
a  rate  intended  to  keep  pace  with  invention  and  with  the  resulting  ever- 
increasing  value  of  production.  As  a  beginning  let  these  wage  in¬ 
creases  be  1  cent  per  hour  at  the  end  of  every  4  months.  For  a  working 
group  of  50,000,000  persons  this  would  amount  to  approximately 
2,000,000,000  per  year. 

Such  a  rate  of  increase  in  income  might  be  too  slow  to  keep  pace 
with  expansion  in  the  value  of  production.  It  is  possible  though  un¬ 
likely,  that  it  might  be  too  rapid  for  increasing  production  value  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  If  the  advances  in  wages  were  not  rapid  enough, 
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unemployment  would  increase;  if  the  advances  were  too  rapid,  unem¬ 
ployment  would  be  less  than  the  amount  we  need  as  floating  man-hour 
reserves  and  there  would  be  scarcity  and  inflation.  From  time  to  time 
a  “full  employment  commission,”  established  by  Congress  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  guided  by  the  figures  of  the  running  inven¬ 
tory  of  unemployment,  would  reduce  or  increase  the  length  of  time 
between  these  1  cent  per  hour  wage  advances. 

Thus  we  have  the  means  not  only  for  sustaining  our  ever-increasing 
wealth  as  we  create  it,  but  also  for  making  wage  advances  coincident 
with  increase  of  wealth.  Furthermore  the  1  cent  per  hour  wage  ad¬ 
vances  could  not  result  in  higher  prices,  since  they  would  merely 
match  the  wealth  that  was  outstripping  income,  as  reflected  in  the  un¬ 
employment  census. 

For  example,  if  after  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  normal  unem¬ 
ployment  indicating  that  total  income  is  sufficient  to  purchase  total 
production,  unemployment  should  then  increase  from  3,500,000  to  4,- 
000,000,  it  would  indicate  that  technological  progress  had  enabled  a 
lesser  number  of  persons  to  produce  what  had  formerly  required  the 
services  of  a  larger  number.  This  would  mean  that  those  still  employed 
had  increased  their  contribution  to  wealth  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
wages  of  the  500,000  persons  who  had  been  displaced,  and  consequently 
at  a  saving  in  production  cost  of  like  amount.  Therefore  no  price 
increase  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  an  advance  in  wages,  which 
properly  timed,  would  provide  the  additional  purchasing  power  for 
reemploying  the  excess  unemployed. 

However,  if  such'  an  increase  in  unemployment  was  not  prevented 
or  quickly  corrected,  then  the  spiral  of  unemployment,  feeding  on  it¬ 
self,  would  continue  to  mount  indefinitely. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  present  needs  for  production  will 
provide  full  employment  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  if  the  run¬ 
ning  inventory  of  unemployment,  the  40-hour  workweek,  and  the  pe¬ 
riodical  1  cent  per  hour  wage  increase  are  instituted  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  a  decline  from  full  employment,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  reducing  the  workweek  below  40  hours. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  essence 
of  this  proposal.  For  a  long  time  in  our  country  we  have  been  short¬ 
ening  the  working  week  and  increasing  the  pay.  During  the  lifetime 
of  men  now  living  the  workweek  has  come  down  in  successive  steps 
from  72  to  66,  then  60,  then  to  54,  then  to  48,  and  then  to  40  hours. 
And  all  the  while  these  reductions  in  hours  have  been  going  on,  the 
weekly  wages  have  been  increased.  Within  the  memory  of  people  now 
living  a  good  carpenter  was  paid  $1.50  a  day  for  10  hours  of  work. 
That  was  15  cents  an  hour. 

Former  economic  changes  have  been  haphazard;  and  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  dislocation  and  great  suffering.  What  "is  here 
proposed  will  enable  us  to  budget  our  economic  future  so  that  the 
inevitable  continuing  change  in  it  will  come  upon  us  in  an  orderly 
and  advantageous  manner.  Competition  will  go  on  as  it  always  has. 
The  spurs  of  ingenuity  acquisitiveness  and  expansion  will  prod  as 
effectively  as  they  ever  have  before. 

Instead  of  trying  to  cure  unemployment  by  Government  expendi¬ 
ture,  we  should  prevent  it  from  ever  getting  started. 

The  benefits  of  the  plan:  There  would  be  constant  employment  of 
the  working  population,  excepting  the  established  normal  or  floating 
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reserve  of  unemployed.  There  would  be  no  limitation  on  wage  in¬ 
creases  regardless  of  the  1  cent  per  hour  advances.  Wage  earners 
throughout  the  land  would  have  uninterrupted  incomes,  underwritten 
by  the  plan  itself.  Thus  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  to  run  the  isolated  risk  of  guaranteeing  an  annual  wage.  A 
steady  national  income  sufficient  to  provide  a  market  for  national 
production  would  always  be  present.  Taxation  to  support  large  num¬ 
bers  of  unemployed  would  be  unnecessary.  The  cause  of  many  labor 
disputes  arising  from  the  effects  of  intermittent  employment,  would  be 
removed.  The  losses  that  come  to  enterprise  through  stoppage  or  part- 
time  operation  would  cease.  The  money  would  be  provided  for  in¬ 
corporating  new  items  into  the  American  standard  of  living  as  fast 
as  they  appeared. 

For  a  long  time  a  yardstick  for  fixing  wages  was  called,  variously, 
subsistence  wages,  living  wages,  or  minimum  wages.  It  was  thought 
that  working  people  would  be  paid  only  so  much  as  they  must  have 
to  live,  on  some  low  and  debatable  scale.  Low  wages  were  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  concern  for  those  who  received  them,  without  much  idea 
that  they  might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  other  wage  earners 
and  of  those  who  paid  them. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  no  longer  interested  in  any  low  form  of 
wages  by  whatever  name,  and  we  should  think  instead  in  terms  of 
standards  of  living  as  they  evolve  from  time  to  time — with  the  belief 
that  working  people  must  share  in  these  standards  as  the  only  means 
for  sustaining  them — and  with  the  discernment  by  those  who  pay 
wages,  that  unless  these  standards  are  maintained  and  advanced  their 
enterprise  will  perish. 

So  in  the  year  1945  we  should  speak  of  1945  wages;  wages  sufficient 
for  their  recipients  to  live  according  to  the  standards  of  1945.  Some¬ 
one  will  ask:  What  are  the  living  standards  of  1945,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  described?  The  desired  living  standards  for  any  year  will  pre¬ 
vail,  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  purchase,  afford, 
and  enjoy  all  that  these  same  people  can  produce  in  a  workweek  of 
given  length,  with  every  technical  aid  they  are  able  to  command. 

An  even  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  its  peoples  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  world’s  constantly  expanding  production  can  be 
absorbed.  It  is  the  only  preventive  for  large-scale  unemployment.  It 
is  the  surest  path  to  peace. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

Mr.  Levy,  you  mentioned  the  progressive  decline  in  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  per  week  during  different  periods  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Levy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Do  you  feel  that  the  legislation  that  was  proposed 
in  the  early  thirties  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  others, 
to  establish  a  flat  30-hour  week,  is  advisable,  or  do  you  hold  to  what 
apparently,  I  believe,  yoiir  testimony  shows  that  at  certain  times  there 
may  be  need  to  decrease  the  weekly  hours  and  at  other  periods  have  it 
increased?  Do  you  believe  in  fixing  it  for  a  certain  emergency  and 
not  making  it  a  rigid  workweek? 

Mr.  Levy.  No  ;  that  is  not  quite  correct,  Mr.  Randolph.  There  is 
no  proposal  here  quite  as  you  describe  it,  as  you  will  see  when  you 
have  it  before  you,  if  you  will  look  it  over. 

I  think  it  may  be  possible  that  our  production  in  this  country  will 
expand  so  rapidly  that  at  some  time  we  might  have  to  reduce  our 
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workweek  to  30  hours  in  order  to  keep  everybody  employed.  I  think, 
however,  it  is  the  general  feeling  of  our  people  that,  socially,  it  would 
be  an  undesirable  thing;  that  we  are  better  off  with  a  40-hour  week; 
that  30  hours  breeds  too  much  leisure. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  what  must  come  first  is  the  employment 
of  the  people ;  and  if  the  hours  have  to  be  changed  to  accomplish  that, 
then  that  must  be  done;  but  I  think  every  reasonable  effort  should 
first  be  made  to  keep  the  working  hours  at  something  that  is  socially 
desirable,  if  we  can  agree  on  what  is  socially  desirable. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  feel  I  now  understand  your  presentation.  It  is 
that  yob  would  meet  the  emergency  when  it  arises,  or  attempt  to 
anticipate  it,  but  you  would  not  make  any  set  30-hour  week  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Oh,  no;  and  only  on  the  evidence  that  certain  numbers  of 
people  were  out  of  work  and  had  to  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Levy,  the  success  of  your  plan  depends,  does  it  not, 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  businessmen  in  adopting  the  policies 
that'  you  lay  out  and  that  are  calculated  to  achieve  full  employment, 
less  the  necessary  reserve  of  man-hours  represented  by  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ?  You  depend  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  business  to  carry 
out  your  plan  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Resa.  Would  you  propose  that  those  measures  be  incorporated 
into  law  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Resa.  How  could  that  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government? 
Under  its  powers  to  regulate  hours  and  wages  and  legislate  with 
reference  to  rates  of  pay,  it  is  limited  to  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Resa,  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  this  time  to  say 
what  is  interstate  commerce  and  what  is  not  interstate  commerce,  but 
we  have  from  time  to  time  amended  our  Constitution  as  the  need  there¬ 
for  has  been  demonstrated.  I  am  perfectly  positive  that  we  have  the 
means  as  a  Nation  to  save  ourselves  from  committing  suicide. 

Mr.  Resa.  Then  there  is  inherent  in  your  proposal  the  possible  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  constitutional  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Not  being  a  lawyer— I  think  you  are— I  cannot  accept 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  one  more  question.  The  unemployed— three  and 
a  half  million  or  any  other  number — providing  what  some  call  a  reserve 
of  manpower — would,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  generally  be  the 
less  competent  workers,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  I  would  not  say.  That  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Resa.  Because  industry  always  clings  to  the  competent  worker. 
He  is  the  last  one  to  be  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Levy.  You  buy  the  best  pair  of  shoes  you  can  find  for  your 
money. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  right.  Now,  how  would  the  unemployed  three 
and  a  half  million,  or  any  other  number,  get  their  living? 

Mr.  Levy.  They  would  be  what  I  call  “floating”  unemployed.  You 
occassionally  meet  a  man  who  is  not  on  full-time  pay  but  he  does  work 
part  time.  I  have  in  mind  an  old  lady  coming  in  and  helDine-  a  little 
while  each  week.  There  are  thousands  of  little  important  things 
necessary  for  the  competence  and  well-being  of  our  people  that  require 
a  reserve  of  man-hours.  '  t  -  - 
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Mr.  Resa.  These  people  would  not  be  entirely  unemployed? 

Mr.  Levy.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Resa.  They  are  employed  in  industry  ? 

Mr.  Levy.  Not  steadily  employed. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levy.  Our  next  wit¬ 
ness  is  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Carpenter,  vice  president  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association  of  New  York.  You  have  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment,  I  understand. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  L.  CARPENTER,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  COM¬ 
MERCE  AND  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK,  INC.,  NEW 

YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  indicate 
trom  what  sources  this  information  comes.  I  am  a  manufacturer  with 
plants  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  a  typical  small  American 
manufacturer  with  five  Army  and  Navy  E  awards,  with  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  problems  of  government,  and  I  happen  also  to  be  chair¬ 
man  of  what  we  call  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Business  and  In¬ 
dustry  Committee,  which  represents  many  thousands  of  the  smaller 
industries  and  businesses  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  My 
statement  is  the  result  of  sober,  careful  consideration  by  a  group  of 
men  representing  major  industries  of  the  country  and  smaller  indus¬ 
tries,  some  in  agriculture  and  otherwise,  educators. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  smaller  businessmen  that  any  legislation  which  by  its  direct 
language  or  implication  weakens  the  moral  fiber  and  heed  for  initiative 
of  the  American  people  will  destroy  effective  reconversion  and  future 
pr.osperity.  Private  enterprise  strengthens  our  moral  fiber,  and  the 
necessity  to  strive  for  a  job  and  to  keep  and  improve  that  job  and 
to  obtain  a  reward  for  hard  work  is  the  foundation  of  our  American 
system,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  destroy  that.  Any  planned 
economy  or  promise  of  the  Government  of  a  job  equal  or  at  higher 
pay  than  is  available  in  private  industry  will  destroy  the  morale  of 
those  who  take  advantage  of  such  promises  and  greatly  weaken  the 
opportunity  of  those  who  create  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  fear  of  any  law  that  might  make  such  a  promise  is  a 
serious  fear.  Unless  direct  Government  employment  which  may  be 
in  competition  with  private  employment  is  provided  at  hourly  rates 
lower  than  those  provided  in  private  industry,  the  ability  of  private 
enterprise  to  insure  wide  employment  will  be  weakened  and  our  real 
objective  of  full  employment  retarded  rather  than  advanced.  The 
American  people  must  still  support  the  Government  and  not  the 
Government  support  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  at  that  point,  do  you  interpret  H.  R. 
2202  as  being  a  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Government 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  believe  that  it  implies  and,  in  effect — in  the 
mind  of  the  average  person — promises  that  it  does  provide  for  full 
employment,  regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  unemployment.  Ques¬ 
tions  have  been  asked  today  which  appear  to  me  very  much  that  if  there 
was  a  disagreement  between  an  employer  and  employee  concerning 
working  conditions  or  an  increase  in  wages,  which  perhaps  would  pro- 
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vide  against  inflation  in  the  price  structure,  would  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  accepting,  even  though  he  might  wish  to,  and  if  those 
people  did  not  like  to  accept  the  requirements  of  private  industry,  they 
might,  and  we  believe  they  wTould  under  this  bill  turn  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  adequate  employment,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say,  though,  that  you 
believed  this  bill  was  a  guaranty  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  believe  the  bill  as  it  is  drawn,  H.  R.  2202,  implies 
that  guaranty.  We  believe  it  does. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  it  is  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
We  don’t  know  why  there  is  such  a  rush  to  establish  this  complicated 
bureau  of  statistics,  which  I  hope  to  prove  to  you  are  not  reliable  and 
can  never  be  reliable.  Why  should  not  the  executive  departments  and 
the  Budget  Director  prepare  for  Congress  some  tentative  idea  of  what 
they  propose  to  do  under  this  bill  and  submit  it  to  you,  and  if  it  looks 
practical  and  enlightens  the  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the  necessity 
of  this  legislation,  I  think  it  might  lead  to  amendments  or  changes  or  a 
new  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  that  suggestion  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  when  he  testified  previously. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Did  he  say  he  can’t  do  it? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  said  he  could  try. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  some  1,100  bureaus  now  that  are  equipped 
with  vast  amounts  of  information,  which  could  give  the  Budget  Direc¬ 
tor  or  the  executive  departments  a  fund  of  information 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  under  existing  law  everything  that  is 
provided  in  this  bill,  except  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  can  be  done  now  by  the  President  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  am  about  to  present  is  the  sober,  considered  thought  of 
probably  as  fine  and  impartial  a  cross  section  of  opinion  as  can  be 
found  in  the  country  with  respect  to  this  bill.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
H.  R.  2202  is  seemingly  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  ;  but  in  case  it  does  not  succeed,  the  act,  through  anticipation 
of  such  a  result,  provides  a  way  for  Government  to  take  over  through 
a  separate  national  budget. 

While  those  who  sponsored  the  bill  in  the  House  and  Senate  were 
clearly  endeavoring  to  provide  a  structure  that  would  prevent  or  con¬ 
trol  unemployment,  unfortunately  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  accomplish  any  such  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bill  became  law,  even  with  amendments,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  to  be  most  harmful  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  founded  on  wrong  principles. 

The  bill  apparently  contemplates  the  setting  up  of  a  balanced  budget 
that  will  cover  the  complete  economy  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
that  is,  the  figures  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Federal,  State, 
municipal,  and  local  governments  of  the  country  and  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions,  partnerships,  and  individual  activities  would  be  brought  together 
into  one  complete  statement.  After  this  is  accomplished  it  is  planned 
to  maintain  investment  funds  in  the  Nation  at  the  level  that  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  jobs  for  all;  in  other  words,  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment. 
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A  budget  of  this  scope  could  not  possibly  be  brought  together  and 
maintained  even  through  the  establishment  of  a  tremendous  bureauc¬ 
racy.  Were  it  possible  to  provide  such  a  statement,  it  could  not  be 
made  to  represent  up-to-date  conditions  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  economic  situations  change  in  small  ways  and  large  ways.  As 
a  result,  the  budget  would  never  give  a  picture  of  the  current  economic 
situation. 

If  the  budget  could  be  set  up,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
draw  from  it  information  that  would  enable  its  effective  use  for  cre¬ 
ating  employment. 

No  way  has  yet  been  found  for  manipulating  investment  funds  in 
and  out  of  Government  in  such  manner  as  to  hold  employment  on  an 
even  keel. 

Our  economy  as  carried  on  under  the  priyate  enterprise  system  has 
such  an  infinity  of  individual  activities  and  contacts  that  they  would 
not  be  controllable  in  a  central  bureau.  Further,  they  could  not  be 
foreseen  nor  guided  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  employment  through 
the  manipulation  of  investment  funds  between  Government  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  not  workable. 

Statistical  information  of  a  certain  character  is  of  value,  but  the 
Government  already  through  various  of  its  eleven  hundred-odd  agen¬ 
cies  is  now  in  possession  of  practically  all  of  the  economic  facts  that 
are  available.  There  is  also  a  great  overlapping  and  duplication  by 
the  agencies  which  obtain  statistics  bearing  on  the  business  economy  of 
the  country. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  of  value  to  the  country  to  have  some 
well  organized  method  adopted  under  which  Government  could  obtain 
statistical  information  that  could  be  made  available  to  any  or  all  of 
the  departments  which  might  need  such  information.  This  would 
not  mean  the  creation  of  a  huge  new  Government  bureau.  On  the 
contrary,  present  research  agencies  could  be  consolidated  with  a  great 
saving  of  personnel  and  the  prevention  of  the  duplication  of  effort 
that  is  now  going  on  that  costs  our  business  institutions  such  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  money.  The  question  of  statistics  as  they  have 
been  fostered  and  demanded  by  the  various  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  Government  during  the  war  has  tried  the  patience  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  all  private  industry  and  forced  thousands  of  small  business 
people  into  complete  elimination  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  require¬ 
ments,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Government  because  of  the 
complication. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  true  at  the  present  time  that  the  statistics 
that  are  furnished  to  business  on  which  to  forecast  future  sales,  and  so 
on,  are  from  1  to  5  years  old  when  business  gets  them  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Usually  1  to  5  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  impossible  to  base  any  future  pro¬ 
gram  on  those  old  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  could  not  do  it,  because,  as  I  will  indicate 
here,  all  of  the  statistics  are  statistics  of  the  past  and  cannot  be  used 
now  to  foretell  the  future.  When  it  comes  to  expecting  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  through  any  large  or  small  group  that  might  be 
put  back  of  him,  to  be  in  position  to  prophesy  the  movements  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  makes  for  employment  or  unemployment,  it  just  cannot 
be  done. 
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It  is  not  generally  understood  that  statistics  have  no  moving  force. 
They  simply  tell  what  has  happened.  They  do  not  and  cannot  fore¬ 
tell  the  future.  Very  often  trends  are  uncovered,  and  on  that  account 
a  number  of  organizations  have  been  set  up  now  and  again  to  sell 
statistics  to  business,  with  the  statement  that  from  such  statistics, 
charts,  and  lines  times  of  prosperity  and  adversity  could  be  effectively 
anticipated. 

While  oftentimes  looking  back  upon  such  statistical  charts  it  appears 
as  though  trends  were  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  prophesy  as  to  their 
continuation,  yet  never  has  it  been  possible  for  anyone  to  determine 
with  certainty  when  trends  that  were  seemingly  well  marked  would 
change  into  some  other  form  of  movement. 

This  is  true  because  it  is  the  acts  of  men  that  determine  the  statistics 
which  go  to  make  up  a  chart,  and  the  acts  of  men  may  change  their 
direction  because  of  emergency,  catastrophe,  psychological  develop¬ 
ments,  changes  in  habits  and  customs,  or  because  of  inventions  and 
discoveries.  Thus  the  acts  of  men  determine  the  movements  of  sta¬ 
tistical  charts,  but  the  movements  of  the  chart  lines  never  determine 
the  acts  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  can  they  determine  the  coming  of  floods  or 
droughts  or  pests  that  affect  agriculture. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  and  might  affect  the  entire  economy  of 
the  country  in  24  hours.  Well-set-up  statistical  charts  of  economic 
developments  do  have  enormous  values  to  business  and  are  most 
instructive,  but  they  should  not  be  depended  upon  as  oracles. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  by  those  who  sponsored  this  bill  that 
the  number  of  jobs  open  cannot  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  invest¬ 
ment.  The  use  of  money  that  comes  about  through  exercise  of  incen¬ 
tives  for  profit  by  individuals  sometimes  results  in  creating  jobs  for 
great  numbers  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  amount  involved  and 
sometimes  for  very  few. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  some  quarters  that  it  takes  an  investment 
of  $5,000  to  provide  a  job.  This,  however,  represents  an  average  for 
all  industry,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  used  as  a  basic  figure  for 
any  particular  purpose. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively,  however,  that  money  spent  by 
Government  does  not  yield  true  jobs,  meaning  those  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive,  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  prevails  when  funds  are 
utilized  under  the  private  enterprise  system.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
it  is  axiomatic,  but  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  all  businessmen  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  governmental  affairs  know  that  every  million 
or  billion  dollars  expended  in  private  industry  never  has  to  be  paid 
back  in  taxes  through  the  sweat  of  the  workers  or  by  anyone  and  that 
the  profits  on  that  particular  private  enterprise  creates  the  funds 
and  the  taxes  which  operate  our  Government  and  the  governmental 
services ;  whereas  every  million  or  billion  dollars  that  is  expended  by 
the  Government,  by  and  large,  has  to  be  paid  back  by  the  sweat  of 
the  taxpayer,  whether  he  be  a  worker  or  the  industry,  and  not  once, 
but  twice,  because  by  the  time  the  bonds  are  liquidated  and  the  interest 
is  paid  and  added  up — in  other  words,  fundamentally  it  is  not  fair 
or  reasonable  for  the  American  people  to  compare  money  expended 
by  Government  to  produce  employment  as  being  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tive  value  as  money  expended  by  private  enterprise  would  be. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  advocate  that  we  spend  ourselves  into 
prosperity  by  the  use  of  printed  money  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  do  not.  We  think  it  leads  to  disaster. 

While  the  futility  of  utilizing  the  proposed  budget  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  intended  is  thus  self-evident,  and  while  the  employment  of  a 
vast  bureaucracy  to  accomplish  the  accumulation  of  the  information 
intended  would  not  only  be  needlessly  expensive  to  the  Government 
but  would  also  cast  such  a  burden  upon  industry  in  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  as  would  certainly  curtail  its  ability  to  produce,  yet  the  most 
harmful  result  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  lie  in  the 
effect  such  procedure  would  have  upon  the  mentality  of  the  people. 
Proclaiming  through  legislation  that  men  Have  the  “right  to  a  job” 
would  inevitably  steal  the  individual  initiative  of  vast  numbers  of 
persons  who  would  otherwise  strive  for  jobs. 

It  is  the  striving  for  jobs  which  makes  jobs.' 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  who  are  honestly 
trying  to  protect  the  people  from  hardship.  It  is  far  better  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States  to  meet  with  some  hardship  now 
and  again  in  normal  ways  than  to  fasten  upon  themselves  a  system 
that  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  will  be  protected  from  such  hard¬ 
ships,  particularly  as  any  attempts  by  Government  to  take  care  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  outlined  in  the  bill  would  be  certain  to  greatly 
extend  and  increase  their  difficulties  and  the  suffering  that  might 
come  from  it. 

No  man  has  a  “right  to  a  job”  from  his  neighbors,  although  it  might 
be  in  the  interest  of  such  neighbors  to  provide  him  with  one.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  not  be  either  to  the  interest  of  himself  or  his  neighbors 
for  him  to  lose  the  incentive  to  find  a  job  for  himself;  because  if  the 
idea  spreads  among  the  people  that  they  have  a  “right  to  a  job,”  it 
will  weaken  the  moral  force  of  the  country  and  lead  to  economic  stag¬ 
nation.  The  propaganda  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  in  large 
part  been  of  a  character  which  has  had  the  tendency  to  lower  the 
morale  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  it. 

I  think  that  answers  this  other  question.  The  bill,  undoubtedly, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  has  changed  somewhat  the  phraseology 
as  to  whether  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  job  or  a  right  to  an  opportunity 
for  a  job;  but  if  private  industry  is  to  survive,  let  us  not  destroy  the 
basic  initiative  of  the  American  people  to  strive  for  that  job.  If  we 
do,  we  will  have  accelerated  unemployment  and  a  costly  pyramiding 
of  Government  spending,  and  the  results  will  be  un-American. 

The  intention  of  Congress  to  encourage  employment  is  a  very 
worthy  object  and  a  sound  political  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
legislation  is  developed  and  made  active  whose  tendency  would  be  to 
make  for  unemployment,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  no  matter  how  fine  the  purpose  might  be. 

The  constructive  side  of  this  question  might  be  indicated  as  follows : 

1.  Confidence  must  exist  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  economy 
of  the  country  will  be  allowed  to  function  by  Government  if  carried 
on  under  right  priciples. 

That  indicates,  gentlemen,  that  we  were  in  complete  accord  with 
the  controls  that'were  imposed  upon  industry  and  business  during  the 
war.  They  were  willing  to  give  all  they  had  to  produce,  regardless 
of  other  conditions. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  advocate  repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter  No;  we  do  not.  We  believe  that  Government 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  right  principles  but  that  our  laws  in 
many  cases  should  be  amended,  in  order  to  protect  both  sides  of  the 
pictures  equally  in  their  responsibilities. 

2.  Business  confidence  cannot  prevail  if  Government  undermines 
industry  through  unwise  curtailing  laws,  competitive  practices,  or 
usurpation  of  business  or  industrial  procedures. 

3.  Government  competition  can  destroy  private  enterprise  even 
though  Government  may  operate  a  huge  bureaucracy,  because  it  can 
charge  its  losses  to  taxes,  and  it  pays  no  taxes  itself. 

4.  Profit  incentive  is  the  spark  that  motivates  business  and  industry 
under  the  private  enterprise  system. 

5.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  if  it  were  not  for  profit,  in  excess 
of  the  earnings  which  are  necessary  for  a  bare  subsistence,  funds  could 
not  be  available  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  provide  an  income  and  a  living 
for  Government  officers  and  employees.  Again,  if  profits  were  not 
made  in  excess  of  such  funds  as  may  be  required  by  Government  to 
enable  it  to  function  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  there  could  be  no 
development  of  the  cultural  side  of  life,  no  opportunity  to  provide 
proper  education  or  to  further  art,  music,  or  the  growth  of  science, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  comfort  in  living  as  the  density  of 
population  increases. 

(«.  Expenditures  of  Government  must  in  time  of  peace  be  kept  within 
the  power  of  the  people  to  meet  through  taxation;  that  does  not  take 
such  a  percentage  of  profit  as  to  kill  incentive,  prevent  the  creation  of 
new  enterprises,  and  the  expansion  of  old,  which  provides  jobs  for 
men  and  women.  There  is  no  inducement  to  take  business  risks  which 
make  for  employment  if  Government  takes  the  profits  and  the  entre¬ 
preneur  the  losses. 

Considerable  discussion  was  had  this  morning  on  the  question  of 
taxes.  I  think  any  sound  American  businessman  or  worker  realizes 
that  we  must  have  heavy  taxes  in  the  near  future,  and  those  taxes,  it 
is  hoped,  may  be  adjusted,  possibly  reduced,  in  order  that  the  take- 
home  net  of  the  average  worker  may  be  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  but  we  have  a  practical  future 
to  look  forward  to,  and  the  road  seems  clear  to  carry  out  that  future. 

7.  Government  under  great  bureaucracies  inevitably  leads  to  des¬ 
potism,  the  loss  of  freedom,  and  ultimately  the  complete  dissipation 
of  security.  The  red  tape  that  is  unavoidable  under  bureaucratic 
government  not  only  results  in  tremendous  costs  that  a  community 
cannot  afford  but  results  in  slowing  up  production  and  so  makes  for 
unemployment.  The  interest  of  the  people  positively  demands  that 
Government  be  carried  on  under  simple  and  direct  organization. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Congress  in  its  reorganization  has 
definitely  planned  to  transfer  many  of  these  bureaus  and  all  of  their 
invaluable  information  to  the  permanently  constituted  departments 
of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Business 
hopes  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  ultimately,  and  not  in 
the  far  distant  future,  be  to  the  businessman  and  the  worker  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  the  farmer. 
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8.  Under  Government  bureaucracies  interferences  with  the  proper 
processes  of  business  and  industry  seem  inevitable.  Business  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  function  in  the  interest  of  the  people  when  it  is  not  free 
to  use  its  judgment  and  understanding  in  the  development  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade  because  of  bureaucratic  interferences. 

9.  Labor  laws  in  the  interest  of  production  and  jobs  must  be  fair 
to  both  labor  and  industry.  If  either  management  or  labor  can  under 
the  law  act  in  ways  which  are  detrimental  to  the  other,  it  inevitably 
means  curtailment  in  the  expansion  of  business  and  industry  and  fewer 
jobs.  If  present  labor  laws  are  reconstituted  so  as  to  be  fair  to  both 
labor  and  industry,  it  will  make  for  wide  employment. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  Assistant  Federal  Housing  Administrator, 
and  at  the  time  the  Federal  Housing  Act  was  created  I  made  a  national 
study  of  housing.  If,  instead  of  dealing  with  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  if  we  attacked  the  causes  of  unemployment  and  Congress  used 
its  powers  to  prepare  the  way  for  wide  employment,  marvelous  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  brought  about.  The  housing  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try  probably  has  the  greatest  potential  employment  opportunities  of 
any  industry  in  the  United  States.  Today  a  review  will  show  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  building  trades  are  still  working.  The  other 
80  percent  normally  employed  in  those  trades  have  been  in  the  armed 
forces  and  in  the  war  plants.  That  20  percent,  through  ill-advised 
and  badly  organized  leadership,  is  constantly  creating  an  increased 
cost  per  man-hour  of  productive  work,  to  the  point  where  this  great 
housing  program  on  which  we  bank  the  opportunity  for  employment 
of  millions  of  men  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  is  hamstrung  became 
a  small  minority  are  unwilling  to  create  a  fair  amount  of  work  for 
a  fair  day’s  pay,  with  the  result  that  the  other  89  percent,  who  are 
in  the  financial  industry  of  the  country,  are  unable  and  unwilling  to 
invest  their  money  in  housing  where  the  ultimate  cost  is  going  to  be 
more  than  its  value.  The  result  is  that  the  other  80  percent  will  be 
looking  for  job-;.  And  that  is  not  all,  because,  aside  from  the  build¬ 
ing  construction,  from  the  mines  to  the  finished  products  that  go  into 
the  housing  program  there  are  other  millions  and  millions  of  people 
employed.  So  the  question  is,  ‘"Why  doesn’t  Congress  take  a  hand  in 
the  situation  and  declare  both  to  the  employee  and  the  employer  that 
they  must  break  these  bottlenecks  which  are  definitely  tying  up  the 
opportunity  for  widespread  and  full  employment?  If  these  labor 
laws  were  reconstituted  so  as  to  be  both  fair  to  labor  and  industry 
it  would  make  for  employment.  I  believe  in  organized  labor;  have 
ever  since  the  previous  war,  when  Sam  Gompers  was  on  my  committee, 
and  representatives  of  the  Farmers’  Union.  And  I  believe  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  in  good  wages  for  productive  work,  but  there 
should  be  some  forceful  power  created  by  Congress  to  impartially 
break  these  bottlenecks,  or  our  whole  reconversion  program  will  bog 
down.  * 

10.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  that  if  agriculture  lives  off  the 
taxation  of  industry  it  will  make  for  unemployment  in  industry. 
When  this  occurs  and  many  workers  in  industry  are  laid  off.  in  self¬ 
protection  they  take  to  the  growing  of  food  units  either  through  their 
own  vegatable  gardens  or  by  working  upon  farms.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  such  labor  making  a  market  for  the  products  of  agriculture,  their 
activities  increase  the  supply  of  agricultural  goods  and  the  market 
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which  they  provided  is  largely  lost.  Congress  should  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  situation  and  bring  the  laws  which  relate  to  agriculture 
into  such  form  that  they  will  protect  both  agrictulture  and  industry. 

11.  The  great  harm  that  follows  carelessly  worded  laws  aimed  to 
protect  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  and  the  people  as  a  whole,  is 
not  generally  realized  or  understood.  The  Department  of  Justice 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  bring  suits  against  the  citizens  of  a 
country  or  their  organizations  because  many  of  the  laws  of  the  land 
are  subject  to  varying  interpretations.  Neither  should  the  citizen¬ 
ship  be  called  upon  to  defend  itself  from  suits  undertaken  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  when  new  interpretations  are  made  of  old  laws. 
Great  injustice  is  done  when  such  conditions  prevail  whether  it  may  be 
m  time  of  peace  or  while  we  are  engaged  in  war. 

I  think  one  of  the  previous  witnesses  here  spoke  of  that  today. 
Sound  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  our  laws  to  protect  the  people  is 
essential,  but  this  constant  picking  at  people  from  reinterpretations 
of  laws  is  creating  a  fear  that  is  driving  away  from  private  industry 
and  finance  a  confidence  needed  to  go  on  with  full  employment.  That 
should  be  understood  by  Congress,  and  they  should  take  some  action 
along  those  lines. 

Businessmen  whose  time  was  needed  in  the  war  effort  were  forced 
to  give  concentrated  attention  during  the  war  to  suits,  which  had 
been  brought  against  them  and  the  companies  with  which  they  were 
connected,  that  were  harmful  to  the  war  effort  and  bad  for  the  morale 
of  the  people. 

In  the  reconversion  period  suits  of  this  character  can  easily  result  in 
reducing  employment.  This  is  distinctly  a  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  congressional  action  that  will  clarify  our  laws,  particularly  those 
having  to  do  with  antitrust  regulations,  can  be  followed  by  greater 
employment. 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  after 
an  extended  research  into  questions  having  to  do  with  employment  in 
the  postwar  world,  issued  a  booklet  called  Winning  the  War  and  the 
Peace,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  Congressmen,  Senators,  leading 
chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  business  executives  throughout  the  country — additional 
copies  are  available  upon  application — in  which  the  foregoing  condi¬ 
tions  and  others  are  recited  with  recommendations  for  their  correc¬ 
tion.  The  association  confidently  believes  that  if  Congress  will  apply 
itself  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations  made  in  this  pamphlet,  it 
will  go  far  toward  making  for  general  employment  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  a  new 
bureaucracy,  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2202,  together  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  outlined  for  accomplishing  employment,  will  not 
only  fail  to  meet  the  need  but  will  tend  to  create  unemployment. 

I  think  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  effort  has  been  made — 
I  don’t  want  to  burden  the  record  or  take  up  your  time  outlining  the 
suggested  programs  of  simplification  and  of  enforcement  of  remedial 
legislation  which  has  been  proposed,  but  it  seems  to  me— I  have  had 
for  40  years  pretty  close  contact  with  business,  finance,  and  the  man 
on  the  street.  I  came  up  the  hard  way.  I  believe  in  the  fine  work 
which  our  administration  has  done  in  winning  this  war.  We  criticized 
the  OPA.  That  is  another  thing  that  is  standing  in  the  way  of  full 
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employment  and  reconversion,  where  some  of  these  so-called  econo¬ 
mists  in  the  OP  A  say  definitely  “We  are  not  interested  in  profits,”  when 
we  know  that  the  cost  of  labor  has  gone  up,  maybe  30  percent — that  is, 
the  hourly  rates  have  gone  up — since  1941,  the  cost,  of  materials  has 
gone  up,  but  the  volume  of  production  has  dropped  until  the  cost  of 
production  is  above  the  price  fixed  by’  OPA.  The  President  has  made 
some  very  effective — taken  very  effective  action  giving  the  OPA  wider 
discretion,  but  unless  they  will  throw  out  some  of  the  economists  over 
there  and  some  of  the  legal  talent,  and  get  down  to  simplification 
fairly  quick,  it  is  going  to  retard  employment  seriously.  The  same 
is  true  of  some  other  departments. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  period,  gentlemen,  when  this  law — we  do  not 
feel  that  this  law  as  introduced  is  necessary  at  this  time,  that  it 
envisions  a  farseeing  permanent  program  predicated  upon  facts  which 
common  sense  shows  cannot  be  prepared  accurately  and  intelligently, 
and  the  result  of  it  is,  not  the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  without  solving 
the  question  of  what  is  the  cause  or  what  will  be  the  cause  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  how  to  avoid  it,  with  particular  reference  to  the  rights  of 
and  our  duty  to  returning  veterans,  industry  and  business  cannot 
absorb  all  of  these  returning  veterans  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work.  Business  is  girding  its  loins,  so  to  speak,  to  not  only  take  the 
ones  that  are  strong  in  mind  and  body,  but  those  who  have  been  sadly 
wounded,  and  everything  should  be  done  by  act  of  Congress  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  veteran  and  the  encouragement  of  business,  so 
that  the  veteran  can  find  a  self-respecting  job  or  can  go  into  an  industry 
or  business  himself,  and  that  should  be  given  first  consideration.  The 
second  one  should  be  that  our  system  of  private  enterprise,  private 
initiative,  should  be  given  a  chance  now,  with  the  most  marvelous  and 
far-reaching  potential  markets  and  opportunities  this  country  has 
ever  had,  with  experience,  with  high  efficiency — I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  remember  Senator  Murray 
asked  me  in  connection  with  the  program  at  that  time,  what  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  businessmen,  and  I  said  it  was  this— I  would  like  to 
put  it  on  the  record — we  have  got  to  have  production  and  more  pro¬ 
duction,  which  means  employment  and  more  employment  at  good 
wages  for  productive  work;  we  have  got  to  have  high  efficiency  of 
production;  we  have  got  to  have  the  elimination  of  waste,  and  above 
all  we  must  have  low  prices  of  our  products  in  order  that  they  can  be 
widely  distributed  and  absorbed,  both  here  and  abroad.  That  means 
that  we  may  have  to  have  a  little  increase  in  hourly  wages,  as  I  say,  to 
offset  the  take-home  reduction,  but  with  the  high  efficiency,  undoubtedly 
we  can  absorb  that  without  increasing  prices. 

I  want  to  leave  with  you  a  final  thought,  gentlemen:  If  there  is 
any  obligation  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
of  this  country,  it  is  to  try  its  very  best  to  enact  laws  or  amend  laws 
that  will  insure  full  employment,  first  by  private  enterprise  and  busi¬ 
ness,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  gaps  by  constructive  and  necessary  public 
works ;  but  above  all,  to  win  this  fight  against  inflation.  There  will 
have  to  be  undoubtedly  some  deficit  spending  during  the  year  or  two 
to  come,  but  if  we  set  our  sales  and  costs  to  insure  complete  full  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  system  of  spending  our  way  out  of  each  problem  as  it 
comes  on,  I  am  afraid  our  private  enterprise  is  going  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  American  system  with  it. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  this  morning  our  committee  received 
a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  testified  before  the  committee  on  this  bill.  At  the 
time  he  appeared  we  asked  him  to  furnish  us  with  estimates  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  for  the  calendar  year  1946.  Part  of  his  reply 
states : 

I  pointed  out  that  there  are  special  difficulties  in  preparing  such  estimates  at 
the  time,  and  that  any  estimates  given  for  this  period  of  transition  are  subject 
to  possible  error. 

Then  in  his  memorandum  attached  to  the  letter  he  states,  in  naming 
some  of  the  factors  that  are  involved  : 

Taking  into  account  all  these  factors,  allowing  also  for  the  seasonal  swing  in 
the  labor  force,  children  reentering  school  and  so  forth,  we  obtained  an  estimate 
of  people  unemployed  of  8,000,000  early  in  the  calendar  year  1946.  That  is  an 
increase  of  about  6,000,000  over  the  level  of  unemployed  in  early  September. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  the  progress  of  reconversion  may  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment  considerably  during  the  calendar  year  1946,  although  substantial  un¬ 
employment  will  continue  to  exist. 

In  questioning  Mr.  Smith  in  an  effort  to  find  out  how  he  would  pre¬ 
pare  this  budget,  because  under  our  legislative  procedure  and  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  budget  has  to  be  prepared  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  some  time  in  September  or  October  of  this  year,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  and  by  the  President  transmitted  with  the 
budget  estimate  to  the  Congress  in  his  annual  budget  message,  which 
comes  up  the  first  week  that  Congress  convenes  in  January.  The 
budget  transmitted  by  the  President  is  then  the  basis  of  study  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  make  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  starts  on  July  1,  which  would  mean  in  this  instance  July  1, 1946. 
Under  the  present  bill  a  lot  of  people  think  they  would  start  to  work 
tomorrow  if  this  bill  became  law,  but  under  the  legislative  procedure 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  we  are  already  doing  in  the  case 
of  highways,  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  so  forth,  it  would 
be  the  1st  of  July  before  they  could  possibly  start  work  under  the 
full  employment  bill. 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Budget  Bureau  or  any  group 
of  experts,  including  Solomon  himself,  to  sit  down  in  September  and 
predict  within  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  million  how  many  people 
will  be  unemployed  by  July  1,  1946? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  the  history  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  indicates  that  no  one  can  do  such  a  thing  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  also  think,  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  if  the 
President  in  January  were  to  transmit  such  a  Budget  message  to  the 
Congress,  predicting  that  there  would  be  8,000,000  people  unemployed 
on  July  1,  and  requesting  Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  by  pro¬ 
viding  public  works  to  employ  these  8,000,000  people,  that  that  mes¬ 
sage  in  itself  would  tend  to  cause  people  to  quit  buying,  would  cause 
business  people  to  reduce  their  inventories,  and  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  precipitate  a  depression  instead  of  forestalling  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the 
whole  act,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  just  such  a  condition  would  come  about. 
Arid  it  is  axiomatic  that  from  a  political  point  of  view  the  tendency 
would  be  to  try  to  make  the  estimate  a  little  free,  so  that  if  it  fell  short 
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and  there  were  not  quite  as  many  unemployed  as  they  estimated,  that 
would  be  all  right.  It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  I  think 
it  might  discourage  investment  in  new  business.  It  might  even  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  integrity  of  our  whole  bond  structure  held  by  the  people  of 
the  country.  What  would  be  the  object  of  spreading  such  informa¬ 
tion*?  The  facts  are  that  business,  private  industry,  the  employers, 
the  labor  unions,  are  all  equipped  with  very  intelligent,  able  men. 
They  know  pretty  nearly  what  the  situation  is,  and  they  can  plan  for 
those  things,  but  to  broadcast  the  fact  that  we  estimate  that  next  year 
there  will  be  8,000,000  men  out  of  work  might  bring  out — might  create 
a  catastrophe  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  the  Federal  Government  were  to  guarantee 
employment  on  a  Federal  budget  for  8,000,000  people,  wouldn’t  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  guarantee  a  minimum  wage  for  those  people  of,  say 
$2,000  a  year  ?  Because  if  you  are  going  to  put  them  on  WPA  at  $36 
or  $40  a  month  it  wouldn’t  be  much  better  than  a  dole. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  intent  of  this 
bill — and  I  think  the  people  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill — is  to 
guarantee  such  employment,  there  would  be  a  demand  that  that  em¬ 
ployment  be  on  a  liberal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  certainly  would  not  increase  the  national 
income  much  to  pay  people  $36  or  $40  a  month,  would  it? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  would  not  increase  the  national  income  at  all. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  some  mitigating  effect  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country,  but  still  it  would  not  be  productive  purchasing 
power,  fft  would  be  purchasing  power  that  had  to  be  paid  back  in 
full  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  with  a  national  debt  of 
$275,000,000,000,  maybe  $300,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
one  thing  that  would  encourage  business  to  go  ahead  and  provide 
employment  more  than  anything  else  would  be  to  know  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  debt  was  not  going  higher  and  that  the  investors  who  invest  money 
to  produce  employment  in  private  industry  would  be  able  to  invest 
money  without  fear  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  being  reduced  to  the  point 
where  the  return  on  it  would  be  practically  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  And  another  thing, 
it  seems  to  be  a  fatal  thing,  regardless  of  our  high  regard  and  esteem 
for  the  President,  to  place  such  permanent  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  that  might,  when  the  pressure  became  very  great,  bring 
about  a  situation  that  could  never  be  rectified. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessary,  if  the  budget  were  to  go 
into  effect,  the  national  budget,  to  regulate  the  line  and  the  curve  of 
Federal  investments  in  public  works — it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the 
President  or  some  board  power  to  regulate  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  to  be  spent  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  order 
to  take  up  the  slack.  That  being  true,  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  for  some 
President  and  the  board  that  had  control  of  that  spending,  to  coerce 
Members  of  Congress  into  voting  straight  down  the  line,  because  if 
they  did  not  they  would  be  denied  a  post  office  or  a  bridge  or  something 
in  their  districts? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  power  would  be  frightening 
and  irresistible. 
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The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  great  dangers  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  still  believe  in  the  integrity  and  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Congress,  and  we  hope  that  Congress  will  not  grant 
such  power. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  the  Federal  Budget  through  public 
works  and  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  Chief  Executive  to  withhold 
money  from  one  particular  area  and  put  more  money  into  another 
area — wouldn’t  that  make  it  possible  for  the  Chief  Executive  to  abso¬ 
lutely  dominate  Congress? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  like  to  get  the  answer  of  every  member  of 
the  committee  on  that.  I  think  they  would  all  say  “Yes.”  Some 
Congressmen  have  experienced  that.  It  has  been  a  terrific  power, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  create  one  of  the  most  powerful  political 
groups  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  undertake  to  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment  by  Federal  investment,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  production  in  private  industry,  private  enterprise?  Be¬ 
cause  by  technological  development  one  industry  might  be  able  to 
produce  10  times  more  than  a  neighboring  industry,  and  thereby  throw 
out  of  work  a  lot  of  people  in  a  neighboring  industry  producing  the 
same  commodity. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  are  anxious  to 
get  out  from  the  control  of  many  things  to  which  we  have  willingly 
submitted  during  the  war,  and  have  proven  very  effective,  Congress 
will  always  have  to  have  certain  control,  and  it  should  be  vested  in 
Congress  alone  as  to  what  we  must  do  to  meet  an  emergency.  They 
can  act  quickly.  We  have  heard  some  testimony  here  today  about 
changing  hours  and  increasing  wages.  That  may  be  very  effective 
in  one  industry  and  it  might  be  disastrous  in  another.  We  have  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  in  different  areas,  just  as  we  have  men  in  Congress 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  have  their  own  individual  problems, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  out  of  it  all  some  sound  legislation  will  come. 
We  know  that  full  employment  is  the  greatest  objective  that  we  can 
look  forward  to.  We  know  that  we  must  avoid  inflation,  and  those 
two  things  don’t  just  work  together  unless  something  is  worked  out. 
But  let  us  not  be  hasty  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  is  the  use  of 
passing  legislation  of  this  kind  today  when  the  letter  from  the  Budget 
Director  indicates  that  he  would  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  esti¬ 
mate,  and  if  he  did  give  one  that  he  thought  was  accurate  it  might  be 
a  dangerous  estimate  to  make  public. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  now  has  all  the  fiscal  information  avail¬ 
able  that  would  be  available  under  the  terms  of  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  Congress  is  in  the  position  where  they  are 
getting  very  familiar  with  what  the  problems  are,  what  the  causes 
are  that  may  lend  themselves  to  prevent  future  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  unemployables 
in  the  country,  and  there  will  be  that  reserve  that  the  previous  gentle¬ 
man  testified  to.  There  always  is  a  little  reserve  migration  and  fric¬ 
tional  unemployment  occurs,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  are  getting  closer  together,  although  there  has  been  some 
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little  flare-up  at  the  present  time,  but  the  necessities  of  the  workers, 
of  the  employees,  of  industry  and  business,  are  something  that  Con¬ 
gress  knows.  They  have  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  information, 
and  we  rest  our  case  in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  avoid  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  and  will  attack  courageously  and  fearelssly  and  ac¬ 
tively  the  elements  in  our  economy  that  prevent  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Carpenter,  awhile  ago  I  believe  you  answered  the 
chairman  that  to  announce  the  estimates  of  unemployment  set  up  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  might  create  catastrophe.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Now,  if  estimates  of  unemployment  were  made,  would 
there  not  be  a  temptation  for  the  administration  to  really  insist  on 
living  up  to  those  estimates? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  As  I  mentioned,  I  think  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  be  pretty  liberal  about  it,  too,  attempting  to  live  pretty  well  up  to 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Church.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  temptation 
and  drive  to  live  up  to  the  estimates  for  Federal  investment  works  as 
against  private  employment.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  that  would  be  the  natural  consequence, 
and  I  think  that  if  that  drive  was  undertaken,  you  cannot  employ 
all  the  people  that  might  be  unemployed  in  building  roads,  and  if  any 
such  bill  as  this  became  law  and  such  a  condition  existed,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undoubtedly  have  to  either  go  into  competitive  business 
itself  in  many  areas — which  the  bill  seems  to  prohibit— or  it  would 
have  to  subsidize  business  to  do  the  same  thing  in  artificial  employ¬ 
ment.  So  the  businessmen  that  I  represent,  and  the  little  fellows, 
thousands  of  them,  want  to  be  left  free  to  move  ahead.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  employment  next  year  and  they  know  it,  they  are  going 
to  say :  “Well,  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  all  the  men  I  can.  I  will  try 
to  boost  my  business.  I  have  got  confidence  in  the  old  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  going  ahead." 

Inspired  leadership  in  a  critical  situation  where  we  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  demand  would  inspire  private  industry  to  absorb 
millions  of  unemployed;  whereas,  I  think  the  converse  is  true,  that 
they  could  be  discouraged,  would  pull  in  their  horns,  venture  capital 
would  step  out  of  the  market,  and  the  very  fact  that  the  Government 
intended  to  go  in  and  spend  money  that  meant  increased  taxes  and 
increased  burdens  on  business  would  discourage  a  great  many  people. 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many  of  the  able  men  of  the  country 
today  who  have  gone  through  this  war  period  and  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Government  was  after  and  what  its  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  were,  and  they  just  got  disgusted  with  the  complexities  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  questionnaires  and  the  many  other 
things  that  they  were  subjected  to,  and  they  simply  said :  “Well, 
that  is  just  too  much  effort.” 

And  they  have  gone  out  of  business,  closed  their  plants.  That  is 
one  of  the  difficult  things  that  Congress  will  have  to  tackle  now  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  price  control  and  inflation.  There  is 
a  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  ha's  got  to  be  done  quickly. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  that  if  any  such  estimates  were 
prepared,  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  Government  to  make  them 
pretty  liberal,  because  they  would  not  want  to  fall  short. 
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Mr.  Church.  You  mean  liberal  in  the  requirements  of  public  in¬ 
vestment  in  public  works? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  and  that  would  be,  in  effect,  a  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  on  private  industry  to  do  its  share  rather  than  to  stimulate  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  prevailing  wage  were  paid  on  public 
works  projects,  it  would  also  encourage  people  to  leave  private  in¬ 
dustry,  because  they  don’t  work  as  hard  for  the  Government  as  they 
do  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  If  this  bill  went  through  with  a  guaranty  of  jobs, 
my  experience  as  a  worker  and  an  employer  of  men  and  women  all 
over  the  country  is  it  would  not  take  very  much  of  a  little  flare-up  for 
somebody  who  had  worked  for  me  for  20  years  to  quit  the  job  and 
take  a  job  with  the  Government  because  it  would  pay  him  more  money. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  us  assume  that  this  very  liberal  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  number  to  be  employed  in  public  investment  work,  can 
you  visualize  that  the  administration,  wanting  to  live  up  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  would  put  a  requirement  on  labor  through  the  worker,  that  he 
deliver?  Can  you  visualize  that  there  would  be  that  picture,  that 
each  worker  would  be  told  what  he  had  to  do,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  budget  that  had  been  planned  ? 

Air.  Carpenter.  I  certainly  hope  and  pray  that  any  Government 
work  that  is  being  done,  if  there  is  any  question  of  competition  as  to 
whether  the  worker  will  work  for  the  Government  or  work  for  private 
industry,  that  when  he  works  for  the  Government  he  has  got  to  pro¬ 
duce  value  received  for  what  he  gets. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  true,  but  if  the  Government  would  say  to  the 
worker  in  private  industry  or  in  the  Government  investment  indus¬ 
try,  “You  are  expected  to  produce  so  much,”  could  it  follow  that  the 
Government  might  be  tempted  and  try  to  require  him  to  do  so  much 
and  no  more  under  a  bill  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  a  temp¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  Church.  Wouldn’t  that  be  one  of  the  catastrophes  that  you 
mentioned  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  think  it  would  bring  about  a  control  of  our 
whole  production  system  both  private  and  public,  that  would  unbal¬ 
ance  it.  It  would  be  very  dangerous.  We  have,  as  you  gentlemen 
know,  a  rather  elaborate  and  extensive  unemployment  insurance 
program  which  places  upon  the  various  States  definite  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  carry.  There  are  numbers  of  men  who  may  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  out  of  employment,  and  supply  and  demand  always  work.  We 
hope  that  that  will  offset  the  peaks  and  valleys  to  some  extent.  But 
business  is  hoping  and  praying  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  this 
legislation  or  anything  like  it;  that  it  is  going  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  country  if  they  don’t  want  to  work  for  the  private  employer,  the 
Government  will  guarantee  them  a  permanent  job.  If  they  do  that, 
they  will  destroy  our  American  system  of  private  enterprise,  and  they 
will  destroy  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Then  the  Government  will  have  to  support  the  people,  and 
we  all  know  what  the  results  of  that  will  be. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  we  are  in  a  very  critical  position.  We  are  all 
for  full  employment.  I  think  you  will  find  people  willing  to  sacrifice, 
to  woik  without  the  fear  of  war,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
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period  of  great  prosperity.  Taxes  are  going  to  be  high.  We  have  got 
to  be  willing  to  pay  these  high  taxes  in  order  to  put  our  American 
house  in  order.  Taxes  will  have  to  be  high.  Prices  will  have  to  be 
low.  Margins  will  have  to  be  small.  All  of  that  is  part  of  the  after- 
math  of  this  war.  And  I  want  to  reiterate,  let  us  keep  our  minds  on 
the  welfare  and  the  rights  and  the  duties  we  have  to  the  returning  vet¬ 
erans.  I  think  those  boys  who,  including  my  own,  are  in  the  Pacific, 
they  have  gone  through  hell ;  they  have  not  been  pampered  with  high 
salaries,  and  when  they  come  back  we  have  got  to  find  jobs  for  them. 

Mr.  Church.  If  private  industry  is  going  to  live,  it  must  have  a 
profit.  Isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  But  Government  investment  can  go  on  temporarily 
without  returning  a  profit. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  profit,  neither  does  it  pay 
any  taxes. 

Mr.  Church.  In  other  words,  thrift  in  private  industry  creates 
more  of  wealth  to  be  distributed. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  glad  you  brought  out  that  word  “thrift.” 

Mr.  Church.  But,  as  distinguished  from  that,  Federal  investment 
activity  does  not  necessarily  have  to  have  a  profit  in  the  end  in  order 
to  carry  on ;  does  it ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No  ;  it  does  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Therefore,  necessarily,  the  employment  provided 
in  clause  (e),  or  the  means  of  investment  activity,  does  not  have  to  be 
economical,  does  not  have  to  be  profitable.  The  profit  motive  is  not 
there  to  protect  the  success  of  the  activity ;  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No. 

Mr.  Church.  And  Government  employment.  Federal  Government 
employment,  can  be  and  often  is  necessarily  lazy  employment,  unpro¬ 
ductive  employment — would  you  care  to  develop  that — as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  profit  motive  that  always  drives  private  industry. 
The  private  industry  necessarily  folds  up,  and  the  employee  knows  it 
will  fold  up  unless  a  profit  results  from  his  employment. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  true,  and  you  have  the  same  question  of 
competition  with  a  competitor  where  there  is  no  need,  no  urge  or 
demand  for  high  efficiency,  no  profit  to  be  made,  no  taxes  to  be  paid. 
Competition  of  that  sort  is  very  difficult  for  private  industry  that 
must,  through  efficiency  and  effective  work,  not  only  make  the  cost 
but  produce  a  profit. 

Mr.  Church.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  increases  Federal 
investment  activity,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  votes;  isn’t  it?  Votes 
increase  as  more  employees  are  put  on. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Church.  And  the  lazier  and  less  productive  that  Federal 
investment  project  is,  the  more  men  are  needed  for  that  work,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  and  the  more  men  are  put  in  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Political  workers  are  often  put  on  these  Federal 
programs  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  we  have  seen  it  in  a  milder  way  with  the 
WPA.  I  would  not  want  to  see  a  repetition  of  that. 

Gentlemen,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  the  most  fortunate  country  in 
the  world.  We  have  not  been  visited  with  the  terrible  destruction  that 
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other  nations  have,  and  that  we  will  not  only  be  producing  more  our¬ 
selves  but  for  foreign  countries.  The  opportunities  are  here  for  full 
employment.  I  think  we  may  have  to  have  shorter  hours.  I  agree 
with  the  previous  speaker  that  we  should  have  shorter  hours,  good 
pay,  in  certain  industries  and  at  certain  times.  There  are  various 
remedies  that  will  keep  people  happy  in  their  homes,  and  those  things 
will  have  to  be  met  when  we  reach  them.  But  at  the  present  time,  get¬ 
ting  back  to  this  bill,  we  believe  that  it  is  fundamentally  against  public 
policy  to  attempt,  in  the  first  place,  to  create  estimates  which  we  know 
history  has  shown  will  be  not  accurate;  then  to  predicate  public  ex¬ 
penditures  on  that  with  all  the  accompanying  competition  to  private 
industry,  the  frightening  of  venture  capital,  the  weakening  of  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country  in  its  stability  and  its  bonds,  which 
are  owned  by  the  people — the  point  is,  let  us  get  to  work ;  let  Congress 
find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  unemployment  today,  tomorrow,  and 
next  year.  The  productive  capacity,  the  intelligence,  the  equipment, 
and  the  markets  are  here  with  us  now  and  will  be  for  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  So  that  if  there  is  any  unemployment  in  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
as  I  see  it,  it  is  going  to  be  inspired  and  created  by  things  that  can  be 
corrected  by  Congress,  not  by  any  such  bill  as  this. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  certain  groups  frightening  some  of  the  workers 
at  this  time?  Let  me  illustrate.  A  radio  man  who  had  a  small  radio 
business  suspended  during  the  war.  He  could  not  get  equipment  and 
the  things  he  needed,  therefore  he  went  over  to  the  big  producer  pro¬ 
ducing  munitions  of  war.  He  worked  there  faithfully  receiving  good 
wages  but  now  is  temporarily  laid  off.  That  man  that  gave  up  his 
small  radio  business  and  went  to  work  for  the  war  munitions  plant 
during  the  war  is  fearful  now.  He  is  afraid  that  he  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  back  to  his  little  business  or  another  business. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  And  that  small  business  is  a  job. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  And  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  doing  enough  of  a 
job  to  get  those  people  back  into  the  good  old  American  way  of  indus¬ 
try  that  has  been  successful  through  the  years,  that  helped  our  Nation 
in  war  do  a  better  job  than  any  other  nation  could  under  its  kind  of 
government. 

Mr.  Church.  There  is  a  lot  of  fear  in  the  minds  of  those  little  fel¬ 
lows  that  want  to  get  back  into  business. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  This  chap  that  I  was  speaking  of  thought  he  was  get¬ 
ting  old — he  is  51— and  I  can  see  that  he  sees  in  this  bill  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  that  he  will  be  disappointed  in.  He  sees  in  this  bill  perhaps  a 
security  in  the  future  that  really  is  not  there,  that  will  undo  security 
for  him  rather  than  help  the  security  for  the  future  for  him.  I  think 
some  of  these  people  approaching  old  age  are  apt  to  get  the  picture 
from  this  bill  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  look  after  them, 
and  that  they  don’t  need  to  look  around  and  see  if  they  can  get  back 
into  their  little  radio  business  up  the  street  where  they  were  before,  or 
develop  another  new  industry  somewhere  else  or  another  little  business 
like  the  little  businesses  that  America  has  thrived  on  through  its  his¬ 
tory.  You  live  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  New  York  City  is  full  of  small  businesses. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  25,000  small  industries  there,  and  I  am 
representing  them  here  today. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  up  and  down  Broadway  that  city  is  filled  with 
small  businesses,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  Broadway  but  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  suburban  area  has  little  industries,  and  they  are  all 
thinking  in  terms  that  they  have  done  pretty  well  for  themselves, 
excepting  those  that  were  pushed  out,  as  you  say,  that  have  migrated 
from  that  little  business,  gone  into  war  work  and  now  are  wondering 
how  they  are  going  to  get  back  into  their  old  businesses.  Congress 
will  have  to  provide  certain  controls  that  will  go  on  in  the  way  of  alloca¬ 
tion  of  materials.  One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  today  is  that  the 
big  interests  are  buying  up  the  inventories  and  filling  up  the  mills 
with  orders.  I  think  the  little  fellow — gentlemen,  you  take  care  of  the 
little  man  and  give  him  confidence  in  the  future,  and  I  will  guarantee 
our  private-enterprise  system  will  work  all  right, 

Mr.  Church.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 : 30  p.  in.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco,  chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  this  morning  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

STATEMENT  OE  GEN.  OMAR  N.  BRADLEY,  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  have  a  prepared  statement,  General? 

General  Bradley.  1  es,  sir;  I  have.  I  would  like  to  read  it,  if  I 
may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

General  Bradley.  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  August  21,  1945,  at 
which  time  I  gave  my  views  on  S.  380,  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
in  somewhat  modified  form,  and  is  pending  before  this  committee 
with  a  companion  bill  or  bills  of  similar  nature. 

My  views  on  this  bill  have  not  materially  changed  since  I  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee.  I  stated  then  my  views  on  how  vet¬ 
erans  probably  would  be  affected  by  conditions  which  would  avoid 
depressions  and  insure  work  being  available  to  everyone. 

As  I  understand  S.  380,  its  purpose  is  to  insure  full  employment  of 
all  who  want  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  individual  freedom 
of  choice  in  taking  that  work.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  such 
legislation  would  tend  to  ease  up  cycles  of  depression  and  inflation. 
Right  now  I  feel  that  avoiding  a  postwar  depression,  which  would 
make  the  readjustment  of  veterans  into  civilian  ecenomy  a  difficult 
thing,  is  highly  important  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

There  are  four  things,  under  any  condition  insuring  ample  work 
opportunities  to  all  persons  who  want  to  be  employed,  to  be  considered 
as  having  effect  upon  veterans  in  their  relationships  to  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

1.  There  would  be  fewer  veterans  applying  for  readjustment  al¬ 
lowances,  during  periods  of  unemployment,  under  title  V  of  Public, 
346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

2.  A  postwar  depression  or  widespread  unemployment  would  nat¬ 
urally  affect  veterans  as  it  would  other  citizens.  Under  the  loan- 
guaranty  provisions  of  title  III  of  Public,  346,  such  a  condition 
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undoubtedly  would  reduce  the  ability  of  veterans  to  repay  loans  guar¬ 
anteed  by '  the  Veterans'  Administration,  destroying  the  veteran’s 
economic  status,  and  causing  the  Government  to  make  good  a  greater 
amount  of  loans  than  is  now  anticipated. 

3.  Many  veterans  with  partial  disabilities  do  not  claim  pensions 
or  compensation  while  gainfully  employed.  We  have  seen  that  dur¬ 
ing  depression  years,  disability  claims  and  benefits  increases  greatly. 

4.  We  know  from  past  experience,  also,  that  our  domiciliaries  have 
a  reduced  population  during  periods  of  economic  richness.  To  a 
smaller  extent,  this  is  true  also  of  our  hospitals. 

I  might  add  another  point  in  this  summation — there  would  be  fewer 
veterans  taking  advantage  of  the  education  provisions  of  Public,  346, 
or  the  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation  under  Public,  16,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  I’m  not  implying  that  veterans  use  these  valuable 
benefits  as  a  kind  of  bonus  or  jobless  pay,  but  many  veterans  who 
otherwise  would  take  advantage  of  these  benefits  would  be  attracted 
by  the  opportunities  of  a  full-labor  market. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  have  repeatedly  said,  that  veterans  as  a 
whole  are  mainly  concerned  with  getting  a  job  or  a  business  or  a  farm, 
to  reestablish  themselves  in  civil  life. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  say  whether  this  bill  will,  do 
what  it  is  designed  to  do.  I  have  no  personal  preferences  other  than 
the  interests  of  veterans  as  a  whole.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment 
on  the  political  or  economic  aspects  of  the  bill,  even  if  it  were  appro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  have  merely  sought  to  outline  some  of  the  very  probable  effects  on 
veterans  if  a  condition  can  be  brought  about  which  avoids  depression 
and  insures  work  for  all  our  citizens — veterans  and  nonveterans  alike. 

I  think  there  is  little  more  I  can  add.  Certainly  it  would  be  neither 
enlightening  to  the  committee  nor  helpful  to  veterans  in  general  for 
me  either  to  advocate  or  oppose  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  for  or  against  the  pending  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  however,  that  the  most  important 
thing  for  any  veteran,  as  well  as  for  all  veterans,  is  the  opportunity  to 
employ  his  talents  and  abilities  to  gainful  effort. 

The  Chairman.  General,  as  I  understand  your  statement,  you  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  assure’  unem¬ 
ployed  veterans  a  single  job? 

General  Bradley.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  would  insure 
their  employment.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  how  employment  or 
depression  would  affect  veterans  and  the  benefits  provided  by  law  and 
administered  by  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  not  say  that  this  bill  would  assure 
employment  of  them  ? 

General  Bradley.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  say  what  the  effects  of 
the  bill  would  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  the  substance  of  it 
is  that  anything  that  would  give  the  veterans  employment  would 
lessen  the  demands  on  the  funds  available  for  veterans? 

General  Bradley.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  the  four  wavs  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  General,  I  was  interested  in  your  statement  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  veterans  having  freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to  positions. 
Coming  from  a  large  city,  St.  Louis,  I  have  had  some  letters  from 
businessmen  who  complain  that  the  unemployed  will  not  take  jobs 
offered  them.  They  did  not  specifically  say  they  were  referring  to  vet¬ 
erans,  but  they  spoke  of  the  unemployed  as  a  whole,  and  I  assume  that 
some  were  veterans.  Do  you  not  feel  that  a  veteran  is  interested  in 
getting  permanent  employment  that  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in  future 
years,  and  that  therefore  he  is  not  to  be  criticized  if  he  refuses  to  take 
just  any  job  that  might  be  offered  him  ' 

General  Bradley.  I  have,  of  course,  talked  only  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber,  because  you  cannot  talk  to  any  large  percentage  of  veterans ;  there 
are  too  many  of  them.  But  I  have  talked  to  a  great  number,  and  I  have 
examined  some  informal  surveys  made,  and  from  these  discussions 
and  from  the  surveys  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  principal 
concern  of  the  veteran  is  to  come  home  and  to  get  employment  which 
will  establish  him  in  a  civil  community  on  a  basis  which  will  afford 
him  some  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  future.  That  is  more 
or  less  a  general  statement,  but  it  is  the  impression  that  I  have  gained 
from  my  conversations  with  them  and  from  these  informal  surveys 
which  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  chairman  mentioned  the  bill  guaranteeing  a  job 
to  a  veteran.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  guarantees  a  job  to 
a  veteran.  It  is  a  declaration  of  policy  of  the  Congress  hoping  pri¬ 
vate  industry  can  handle  the  situation  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Government;  but  this  bill  lays  down  a  policy  whereby  we  definitely 
say  to  the  Government  agencies,  ‘‘Plan  in  advance  and  have  your 
plans  ready  in  the  event  a  situation  develops  where  private  industiy 
is  not  able  to  absorb  the  unemployed  and  where  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government,  States,  and  municipalities  to  step  in  and 
help  absorb  them  if  a  condition  develops  that  should  warrant  that 
action.” 

You  realize  that  that  is  all  this  bill  contains.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
of  jobs  in  any  way.  It  is  a  planning  proposition,  advance  planning. 
When  we  had  the  last  depression  and  millions  of  people  were  out  of 
employment,  we  had  no  plans.  We  wanted  to  do  something  for  the 
people  so  they  could  feed  themselves  and  their  families.  So  we  set 
up  WPA.  Not  having  planned  in  advance,  we  did  not  have  any 
decent  jobs  under  the  WPA.  Many  white-collar  workers  were  raking 
leaves.  The  purpose  was  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  earning 
what  they  were  receiving,  rather  than  a  dole. 

This  is  to  correct  a  situation  of  that  kind.  It  is  advance  planning; 
and  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Government  to  step  in,  which  we 
hope  and  pray  will  not  be  necessary,  still  we  will  be  ready.  That  is 
my  view  of  the  legislation,  that  it  holds  out  hope  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  job  for  everybody  who  wants  to 
work. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  your  views  that  we  should  encourage  the 
veterans  in  every  way  to  get  back  in  private  life  in  positions  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  them  and  their  families  in  future  years. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Church.  General  Bradley,  you  have  no  opinion,  yes  or  no, 
with  reference  to  favoring  or  not  favoring  this  bill  ? 
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General  Bradley.  That  is  right.  I  feel  that  I  am  only  qualified  to 
state  to  you  what  effects  full  employment  or  depression  would  have 
on  the  administration  of  the  benefits  provided  by  law  for  the  veterans. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  qualified  to  go  beyond  informing  you  how 
it  would  affect  the  veterans. 

Mr.  Church.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  feel  that  you  could  com¬ 
ment  on  the  political  and  economic  effects  of  such  a  bill  ? 

General  Bradley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Church.  What  did  you  have  in  mind  when  you  mentioned  the 
political  effect,  near  the  end  of  your  statement? 

General  Bradley.  I  believe  this  bill  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  what  has  been  provided  heretofore,  and  I  think  it  probably  has 
a  political  aspect  from  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Church.  If  you  were  giving  your  personal  views,  would  you 
not  say  that  it  might  be  or  could  be  a  dangerous  departure  ? 

General  Bradley.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  that  question, 
and  I  doubt  if  my  views  under  those  circumstances  would  be  worth 
giving,  sir.  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  question 
that  way. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  General  Bradley,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  have 
been  very  helpful  and  most  fair  and  that  I  am  sure  that  I  share,  and  I 
believe  that  all  members  of  this  committee,  and  all  good  citizens,  share 
your  views  that  all  veterans  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  secure 
jobs  and  that  they  themselves  would  probably  be  more  adversely  af¬ 
fected  by  improper  and  inadequate  legislation  than  any  other  group  in 
our  population.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  frank  and  very  clear 
statements  with  respect  to  this  bill.  You  are  to  be  commended  when 
you  say  that  your  statements  have  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  veterans, 
and  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  bill  will  promote  the  ob¬ 
jectives  that  either  you  or  other  American  citizens  have  in  mind  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  notice,  General  Bradley,  that  your  remarks  were 
centered  around  S.  380.  Would  you  care  to  state  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  preference  as  between  H.  R.  2202  and  S.  380? 

General  Bradley.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  comparative 
study  of  them.  I  have  merely  tried  to  make  a  general  statement  of  the 
effect  of  full  employment  on  the  veterans.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  answer 
your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gossett? 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ervin? 

Mr.  Ervin.  General,  the  American  people  are  greatly  indebted  to 
you  both  for  your  service  in  time  of  war  and  for  your  sound  views  in 
time  of  peace. 

General  Bradley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa? 

Mr.  Resa.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  General,  for  your  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  E.  J.  McHale,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Veterans’  Committee. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  J.  McHALE,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  AMERICAN 
VETERANS’  COMMITTEE 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McHale.  Thank  you,  sir.  The  American  Veterans’  Commit¬ 
tee,  gentlemen,  is  a  committee  of  veterans  of  World  War  II,  and  I 
am  here  to  make  this  statement  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  this  an  organization  like  the  American  Legion?  I 
would  like  to  know,  because  there  are  so  many  of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  have  a  short  name,  Am  vets  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  the  Amvets.  It  is  the  American 
Veterans’  Committee.  The  only  short  title  we  have  is  A  VC. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  has  the  same  essential  objectives  as  the  Amvets? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Judd.  To  serve  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  veteran? 

Mr.  McHale.  The  country,  and  then  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  your  official  position  in  connection  with 
that  committee? 

Mr.  McHale.  Executive  secretary,  sir. 

Mr.  W hittington.  Are  you  a  businessman  or  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  This  is  my  only  job';  it  is  my  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  what  business  were  you  engaged,  or  in  what 
profession  or  work,  before  you  became  executive  secretary  of  this 
organization  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Immediately  before  that,  I  was  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  as  a  coordinator  of  field  operations  in  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment,  and  before  that  I  was  in  the  Army  for  4  years. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  branch  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  In  the  antiaircraft,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  before  you  went  into  the  Army,  what  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupation  were  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  worked  for  a  public  utility  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Are  you  an  engineer  or  lawyer,  or  what  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  was  an  adjuster  for  that  company. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  many  members  have  you  now  ?  I  realize  that 
your  organization  is  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  many  members  you 
have. 

Mr.  McHale.  As  of  3 :30  yesterday  afternoon  the  membership  was 

6,587. 

My  statement  is  as  follows : 

The  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  are  worried.  Veterans 
who  have  been  discharged  are  worried.  They  are  worried  about  jobs. 
They  wonder  whether  they  fit  into  the  peacetime  picture  in  civil'  life, 
or  whether,  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  country  still  regards  them  as 
expendable. 
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They  are,  of  course,  appreciative  of  the  solicitude  that  has  been 
manifested  to  date  for  their  interests  in  the  enactment  of  the  various 
measures  designed  to  aid  them  in  various  important  ways.  But  they 
are  still  worried,  because  their  most  important  interest  of  all  is  still 
in  jeopardy — their  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

You  can  appreciate  the  peculiar  importance  of  a  job  to  millions  of 
servicemen  when  you  stop  to  think  that  they  have  been  away  from  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  and  habits  of  civilian  life  for  several 
years.  They  are  just  a  little  concerned  as  to  what  the  problems  of 
readjustment  will  be.  They  know  that  their  readjustment  will  be 
none  too  easy  even  if  jobs  are  plentiful  and,  indeed,  that  it  will  be 
pretty  rugged  if  jobs  are  so  scarce  that  they  have  to  throw  someone 
else  out  of  work  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  themselves.  Many  of  them 
never  had  a  job  and  are  fearful  that  the  only  jobs  available  will  not 
be  very  much  like  what  they  have  been  hoping  for. 

But  most  of  all  they  are  fearful  that  there  may  be  no  jobs  at  all  for 
millions  of  them — maybe  not  next  year,  but  after  the  first  flush  of 
spending  on  postwar  cars  and  refrigerators  subsides.  And  that  is 
most  disturbing.  They  want  to  get  a  secure  foothold  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  establish  families,  provide  homes,  and  make  up  for  those 
lost  years.  As  long  as  these  men  cannot  be  sure  of  future  jobs,  all  other 
plans  they  have  will  be  purely  tentative.  For  veterans  are  men  who 
haven’t  known  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them  from  one  day  to  the 
next  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  have  had  their  fill  of 
uncertainty  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Even  the  current  arithmetic  on  jobs  underlines  the  validity  of  the 
veteran’s  cause  for  concern.  The  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Economic  Stabilization  has  forecast  that  there  may  be  as  many  as 
8,000,000  unemployed  by  the  coming  spring,  and  we  all  know  that 
many  of  these  will  be  returning  servicemen.  America  faced  its 
greatest  economic  challenge  in  making  a  successful  reconversion  of  our 
war  production  machinery  to  the  production  of  peacetime  goods  and 
services.  We  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  job.  for  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that  while  in  our  year  of  highest  production  before  the 
war  1939,  we  were  able  to  employ  about  forty -five  to  forty-seven  mil¬ 
lion  men  and  women;  in  1944  about  52,000,000  men  and  women  were 
employed  in  the  Nation’s  factories,  offices,  and  fields.  We  must  now 
find  work  for  nearly  all  of  these  workers  and  also  for  approximately 
12,000,000  returning  veterans.  This  will  require  a  national  output 
of  perhaps  as  much  as  twice  that  which  we  had  been  able  to  achieve  in 
1939,  our  most  prosperous  prewar  year. 

We  must  be  successful  in  this  reconversion.  We  simply  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  have  widespread  unemployment  again.  America  cannot  af¬ 
ford  it — and  the  world  cannot  afford  it.  We  must  find  some  way  to 
provide  jobs  for  all.  If  we  fail  it  will  constitute  a  serious  blow  to 
confidence  in  our  economic  system  and  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
And  what  is  equally  important,  a  repetition  of  the  depression  of  the 
early  thirties  may  well  drag  the  whole  world  into  economic  difficulties 
that  will  undermine  all  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  lasting  and 
just  peace. 

We  believe  that  the  first  step  toward  winning  the  “battle  of  full 
employment”  is  contained  in  the  so-called  full  employment  bill.  The 
American  Veterans’  Committee,  after  full  consideration,  has  con¬ 
cluded  to  endorse  the  bill  (H.  R.  2202)  for  the  following  reasons : 
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1.  The  possibility  of  mass  unemployment  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 
Although  it  is  conceivable  that  a  postwar  boom  may  keep  employment 
high  for  several  years  after  the  immediate  readjustment  period  is  over, 
sooner  or  later  the  conditions  that  lead  to  depression  can  be  expected 
to  reappear.  When  they  do  we  must  be  i*ady.  The  most  effective  way 
to  meet  a  depression  is  before,  not  after,  it  has  happened. 

2.  Planning  to  avoid  unemployment  must  be  compatible  with  free 
enterprise.  It  must  coordinate  and  supplement  the  operation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise,  not  impede  it.  And  contrary  to  those  who  fear  that 
private  enterprise  will  be  endangered  by  planning  to  avoid  unemploy¬ 
ment,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  greatly  benefited.  One  of  the  greatest 
impediments  in  the  way  of  private  enterprise  is  the  recurring  cycle  of 
boom  and  depression,  which  ruins  the  majority  of  new  enterprises  and 
is  a  constant  source  of  discouragement  to  new  investment.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  planning  can  avoid  depressions  and  contribute  to  steadier  and 
continuing  expansion  of  our  national  production,  private  enterprise 
will  gain  an  advantage  in  competition  with  any  other  source  of  invest¬ 
ment. 

3.  Planning  to  avoid  unemployment  must  be  compatible  with  our 
democratic  institutions.  This  bill  is.  It  confers  on  the  President  and 
Congress  no  new  powers.  It  provides  an  important  policy  and  a  proce¬ 
dure  for  carrying  out  that  policy- — a  policy  which  recognizes  the  over¬ 
all  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  full  employment  with  primary  reliance  on  the  constant 
expansion  of  private  enterprise;  a  procedure  which  provides  the 
machinery  for  executive-legislative  cooperation  and  leadership  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  unemployment  problem. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  formal  assumption  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  responsibility  in  averting  unemployment  is  dangerous  and 
will  lead  to  dictatorship.  These  people  have  already  forgotten  the  les¬ 
son  of  the  last  depression ;  that  when  unemployment  gets  to  be  a  big 
problem,  the  Government  has  no  choice  but  to  assume  responsibility 
for  coping  with  it.  If  the  Government  cannot  escape  this  responsibil¬ 
ity,  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  try  to  nip  such  depressions  early,  when 
they  can  be  cured  by  normal,  not  crisis,  treatment. 

4.  The  bill  offers  the  most  sensible  proposal  yet  in  sight  for  a  good 
beginning  on  the  problem.  The  American  Veterans’  Committee  is 
aware  that  H.  R.  2202  or  its  companion  measure  in  the  Senate,  S.  380, 
will  not  in  itself  cure  unemployment.  All  it  will  do  is  to  establish  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coping  with  the  problem  in  advance,  and  to  create  a 
working  partnership  between  the  President  and  Congress.  It  should 
put  an  end  to  the  jockeying  and  buck  passing  that  takes  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  depression,  when  the  question  of  Government  initia¬ 
tive  in  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  problem  tends  to  become  a  political 
football.  Unemployment  is  too  dangerous  a  problem  to  be  handled  by 
the  haphazard  and  irresponsible  methods  of  the  past. 

The  12,000,000  men  and  women  who  have  borne  arms  for  their 
country  are  now  looking  to  a  future  in  which  they  can  live  normal 
civilian  lives.  That  means  most  of  all  that  they  are  counting  on  having 
jobs.  And  they  know  that  there  can  be  few  jobs  for  them  if  there  is 
mass  unemployment.  We  believe  that  this  bill  is  an  important  first 
step  in  avoiding  that  unemployment. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  in  your  statement  that  this  bill 
does  not  place  any  real  authority  in  the  President  or  the  Congress.  Do 
you  not  think  that  under  existing  laws  the  President  already  has  all  the 
authority  that  is  given  him  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  McHale.  You  mean  emergency  wartime  legislation,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  mean,  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  this  would  clarify  those  powers,  sir,  and 
direct  them  toward  the  specific  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  has  the  right 
to  transmit  any  kind  of  budget  to  the  Congress  that  he  wants  to,  any 
time  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  very  true,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  already  has  the  statistical  machine  set  up  to 
obtain  statistics  on  employment  and  investment,  and  so  forth.  Yes¬ 
terday  the  committee  received  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
in  reply  to  some  questions  asked  him  about  how  many  people  would  be 
out  of  work  next  year  at  the  peak  of  unemployment;  and  in  his 
letter  and  in  the  memorandum  attached  thereto  lie  stated  that  there  are 
many  different  factors  that  enter  into  it  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  accurately,  but  that  the  best  available  information  he  had 
now  indicated  8,000,000  people.  That  would  be  the  peak  of  unem¬ 
ployment  next  year. 

Under  our  present  system  of  preparing  budgets,  you  cannot  pre¬ 
pare  them  over  night ;  it  takes  time.  They  have  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Congress,  through  legislative  committees,  must 
authorize  appropriations,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
make  the  appropriations,  which  means  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
if  the  budget  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  today,  for  any  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  made  available  under  this  proposed  budget  in  less 
than  10  or  12  months.  So  this  bill,  in  itself,  would  not  give  a  person 
a  job  tomorrow,  unless  it  be  more  Government  employees.  Is  not  that 
your  opinion? 

Mr.  McHale.  Of  course,  I  imagine  that  it  would  entail  additional 
Government  employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  provides  for  making  surveys  as  to  the 
amount  of  investment,  the  amount  of  plant  expansion,  the  amount  of 
foreign  trade,  and  other  factors  that  go  into  making  employment  or 
unemployment.  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  weather  conditions 
we  are  going  to  have  next  year.  We  might  have  a  complete  failure 
of  the  corn  crop.  That  would  necessarily  affect  our  economy  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in' a  Budget  message  in  January,  to  predict  a  depression  or  pre¬ 
dict  a  boom  without  having  some  foreknowledge  of  what  the  elements 
were  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  am  not  a  meteorologist,  sir,  and  I  really  cannot  state 
what  his  chances  would  be  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  However,  I  feel 
that  under  the  existing  system  under  which  we  are  operating  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  forecast. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  require  a  forecast  on  the  part  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes ;  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  it  might  be  a  little  dangerous  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No.  I  think  it  is  standard  business  practice  to  make 
an  attempt  at  forecasting  what  business  is  going  to  be  for  the  year. 
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They  have,  I  understand  from  my  statistical  friends,  devices  for  mak¬ 
ing  allowances  for  almost  any  error  that  could  occur.  I  think  that 
in  agriculture,  although  I  know  very  little  about  agriculture,  some  of 
the  bigger  outfits  concerned  with  the  end  products  of  the  farms  have 
means  of  making  allowances  for  crop  failure,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  President  makes  a  statement  it  carries  a 
lot  of  weight.  If  the  President  were  to  announce  this  morning  that 
he  was  going  to  take  some  drastic  action  with  reference  to  strikes  in 
this  country,  that  would  affect  the  stock  market  immediately,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  were  to  announce  on  the  1st  of  January 
that  we  were  going  to  have  a  depression  in  July,  that  there  would  be 
so  many  people  unemployed,  do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  very 
damaging  effect  on  our  economy  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  the  Army  and  have  seen  the 
results  of  statements  made  by  men  in  high  places  on  the  morale  of 
troops.  I  think  the  President  is  in  a  position  where  his  every  utter¬ 
ance  has  a  reflection  in  almost  every  stratum  of  our  national  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Would  we  not  be  placing  him  in  a  very  embaras- 
sing  position  if  we  were  to  say  to  him  by  legislative  edict  that  he  must 
on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  predict  a  depression  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  You  are  assuming  that  one  individual  would  make 
up  his  mind  about  this  whole  affair.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  calls 
for  a  rather  close  cooperation  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

The  Chairman.  A  legislative  committee  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  until  the  President  transmits  his  Budget. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  bill  that 
possibly  could  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  transmit 
the  Budget  secretly  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  I  think  possibly  a  constant  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  I  lie  two  branches  during  the  formation  of  the  Budget 
would  be  highly  advisable. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yesterday  a  witness  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  Government  service  and  who  now  is  in  private 
life,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
limited  to  purposes  which  serve  the  national  life  as  a  whole.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  the  Federal  Government,  sir,  be  restricted  to 
practices  that  would  affect - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Purposes  which  affect  our  national  life  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McHale.  Rather  than  as  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course  the  whole  is  made  up  of  individuals. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  the  distinction  he  was  trying  to  make  was 
that  the  function  of  Government  was  just  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
competition,  or  from  monopolies,  unfair  trade  practices,  crooks, 
thieves,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  McHale.  As  an  extracted  statement  I  think  that  is  a  good  one. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  he  said,  but  I  think  that  I  can  agree  with  that 
isolated  statement. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  this  bill  merely  plans  for 
work  which  may  be  made  available  if  and  when  a  depression  comes 
and  there  is  mass  unemployment? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  not.  I  think  that  that  has  been  our 
practice  in  the  past,  if  I  understand  you  correctly. 

Mr.  Hoffman  (addressing  the  reporter).  Read  my  question,  please, 

(The  question  referred  to  was  read  by  the  reporter  above  recorded.) 

Mr.  McHale.  That  would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  bill,  but  it 
would  be  a  continuing  thing,  going  on  even  in  boom  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean,  the  planning  or  the  providing? 

Mr.  McHale.  The  planning ;  not  absolutely  the  production  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  would  not  plan  to  have  the  Government  go 
ahead  under  section  (e)  on  page  3,  in  boom  times,  and  provide  by 
Federal  expenditure  additional  jobs? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.  What  else  would  you 
have  the  Government  do  other  than  in  normal  times  to  plan  ahead  so 
that  there  would  be  work  available  to  give  employment  if  and  when 
depressions  come  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
stated  in  its  title. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  the  only  purpose  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  am  not  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  expert.  In  this  matter  I  am  really  the  instrument  of  my  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Assuming  that  the  President  sent  down  a  message, 
and  Mr.  Cochran,  here,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  ability,  laid  out  a 
plan  of  useful  public  works,  and  then  we  were  confronted  by  a  situa¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  exists  now  in  New  York.  Assume  these 
facts — they  are  in  the  papers — that  the  boys  overseas  want  to  get 
home  and  we  have  the  ships  available,  but  when  they  arrive  in  New 
York  the  men  will  not  unload  them.  There  are  the  jobs  provided  by 
private  industry.  I  assume  that  some  of  those  jobs  must  be  under 
Federal  control,  but  the  men  will  not  work.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  bill  designed  to  create  jobs  should  also  create 
some  obligation  upon  the  part  of  people  who  will  not  work,  to  work? 

Mr.  McHale.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  strike  has  not  yet  been 
extended  to  include  ships  that  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  troops. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  moment.  I  just  ask  you  to  assume  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  states  that  the  men  will  not  unload  the  freight  and 
baggage  and  that  two  battalions  of  soldiers  had  been  assigned  to  unload 
the  ship  and  that  the  pickets  are  jeering  the  soldiers  that  are  unloading 
the  ships.  That  may  be  a  hard  thing  for  you  to  assume,  but  just 
assume  that.  Also  assume  that  out  in  California  a  public  highway  is 
blocked  by  men  who  will  not  work.'  Don’t  you  think  that  a  bill  which 
makes  it  compulsory  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs 
should  also  contain  some  provision  that  those  folks  who  are  out  of 
employment  should  accept  those  jobs  and  work  at  them  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  what  is  the  use,  and  what  is  gained  by  either 
the  individual  or  the  Federal  Government  spending  his  or  its  money 
to  provide  a  ]ob  if  there  is  no  way  of  compelling  someone  to  work  at  it? 
What  good  are  a  million  jobs  which  will  not  be  accepted  by  idle  men? 
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Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  to  start 
trusting  somebody.  You  have  to  start  trusting  the  American 
people  sometime.  Putting  a  provision  into  this  bill  to  force  people  to 
take  employment  would  make  the  bill  what  it  has  been  called  by  some  of 
its  opponents. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  would  be  depriving  people  of  their  right  to  seek 
employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Writing  a  bill  which  forces  either  individuals  indi¬ 
rectly,  or  taxpayers  directly,  to  provide  the  funds  to  create  jobs  does 
not  destroy  an  individual’s  liberty  or  take  any  of  his  freedom  away 
from  him,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  would  you  do,  if  you  had  your  way,  under 
this  bill,  as  I  understand  you — and  if  I  do  not  understand  you  cor¬ 
rectly,  you  may  correct  me — would  you  have  an  individual  or  a  group 
of  taxpayers  create,  through  the  Federal  Government,  jobs  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  times  of  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  would  not  compel  anybody  to  take  the  jobs 
that  we  have  spent  our  money  to  create,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  I  understand  the  witness’  testimony  insofar 
as  the  bill  is  concerned,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  go  outside  the  bill. 
I  think  he  has  endorsed  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  a  few  more. 

What  has  been  your  life  work? 

Mr.  McHale.  Pretty  general,  sir — clerical,  before  I  went  into  the 
Army;  the  adjustment  of  claims - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  ever  create  and  give  anyone  a  job? 

Mr.  McHale.  In  my  present  position,  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McHale.  As  executive  secretary  of  this  organization  I  have 
hired  people.  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  which  you  were  spending  the  money  of  the 
organization  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time,  with  your  own  funds, 
create  a  job  and  give  employment? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir;  not  with  my  own  funds. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So,  about  that  side  of  it  you  have  no  practical 
knowledge  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  the  concrete  provision  in  this  bill  that 
strikes  you  as  promoting  planning  for  jobs? 

Mr.  McHale.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  one  of  my  colleagues  here? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McHale  (after  conference  with  an  associate).  It  provides  that 
there  will  be  committees  from  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  cooperate 
with  the  Executive  in  the  formation  of  this  planning,  I  believe. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Where  do  you  find  that  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  I  do  not  recall.  .  , 

Mr.  Whittington.  To  refresh  your  memory,  now,  with  all  due 
reference,  is  not  the  committee  that  you  speak  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  and  Senate  after  the  President  has  submitted  his 
Budget  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Then  1  ask  you  again,  What  concrete  provision 
for  the  planning  which  you  advocate  is  contained  in  this  bill,  and 
what  is  the  section  that  authorizes  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  do  not  recall  the  section,  sir,  and  I  would  prefer, 
since  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  specific  section,  to  give  you  what  my 
general  sense  would  be. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  you  have  given  us  your  general  sense, 
and  I  do  not  care  for  you  to  repeat.  I  am  just  asking  you  to  point 
out  the  concrete  provision  in  this  bill  that  would  provide  for  the  plan 
that  you  endorse. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  I  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Your  statement  is  that  thus  far  the  Congress 
has  not  made  provision  for  the  prevention  of  depressions? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Our  last  depression  began  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  1929,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  One  of  the  things  that  contributed  to  it  was  the 
failure  of  banks,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  People  lost  their  deposits? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Whittington.  Did  not  Congress  provide  for  the  guaranty  of 
banks,  with  the  result  that  we  ha  ve  planned  thus  far  to  the  extent  that 
there  have  been  substantially  no  bank  failures?  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  One  of  the  other  things  that  contributed  to  the 
depression  following  1929  was  stock  manipulation,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  American  people  lost  $60,000,000,000  because  of  the  unbridled 
inflation  and  the  uncontrolled  manipulation  of  stocks.  Congress  has 
planned  against  a  repetition  of  that  by  providing  for  and  creating  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

My  Whittington.  Would  you  include  those  two  provisions  in  the 
category  of  sound  planning  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  depressions? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  the  third  place,  one  of  the  things  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  depression  was  the  unbridled  corruption  that  obtained 
among  the  power  and  utility  interests  of  the  country,  as  disclosed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  Congress.  Is  it  not  true  that  Congress  under¬ 
took  to  plan  in  advance  to  prevent  such  things  by  passino-'the  Utility 
Act?  '  ^  J 


Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  And  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  so- 
called  holding  companies  which,  through  their  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices,  had  robbed  thousands  of  American  citizens?  Would  you  not 
count  that  as  sound  planning  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  I  could  go  along  and  enumerate  many  other 
laws  that  have  been  passed  that  have  provided  for  sound  planning  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  depression.  Inasmuch  as  you  admit  that 
those  three  are  at  least  constructive,  is  it  a  fair  statement,  and  is  it  not 
misleading  the  American  people,  to  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  made  no  plan  and  no  provision  whatsoever  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  depressions  that  have  heretofore  obtained? 

Mr.  McHale.  Possibly  my  statement  was  made  hastily ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Not  only  that,  sir,  but  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
field  of  legitimate  national  public  works  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
use  of  public  funds  is  undesirable,  make-believe  work,  so  to  speak,  to 
provide  employment,  Congress  has  adopted  a  long-range  plan  already 
of  permanent  national  public  improvements  that  are  on  the  shelf  and 
that  will  be  available  for  construction  in  the  event  of  a  depression? 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  true,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  when  Congress 
is  going  to  take  those  plans  off  the  shelf  in  order  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  question.  I  would  say 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  forecast  accurately,  but  there  are  existing 
agencies  in  the  Government  that  constantly  keep  us  advised  as  to  the 
level  of  employment,  as  to  production  and  as  to  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  amount  of  demand  in  the  country.  We  constantly 
have  in  the  Department  of  Labor  forecasts  as  to  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  as  to  the  unemployed;  and  nobody  has  suggested  a  better 
provision  for  keeping  us  advised  as  to  the  trend  of  unemployment. 
Personally,  at  a  time,  as  at  present,  when  there  is  no  unemployment,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  veterans  for  whom  you  speak  and  in  whom  you  are 
interested  would  be  prejudiced  by  our  now  announcing  a  defeatist 
attitude ;  and  to  say  that  Congress  has  made  no  provision  for  planning 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  inflations  and  deflations  of 
previous  years,  and  to  express  a  defeatist  attitude  now  when  there  is 
widespread  employment,  will  do  the  veterans  for  whom  you  speak 
incalculable  injustice.  Let  us  give  them  the  facts  and  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself,  and  not  assume  an  attitude  which,  from  a  psychological 
standpoint,  is  a  defeatist  attitude,  when  we  have  got  more  employment 
available,  more  need  for  civilian  goods,  greater  capacity  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  greater  need  for  civilian  goods  than  at  probably  any  other 
period  in  our  history.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  them  to  assume  this 
defeatist  attitude  and  say  that  we  have  made  no  provision  at  all? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  do  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  would  be 
a  defeatist  measure  at  all,  sir.  I  foresee,  I  think,  that  this  would  call 
for  a  coordination  of  the  efforts  which  you  have  outlined  and  which 
are  now  available  to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  defeatism 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  another  depression. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Pardon  me;  I  did  not  indicate  that.  I  said 
to  indicate  to  the  veterans  that  no  plans  had  been  made,  when  in  truth 
and  in  fact  I  have  enumerated  a  number  and  you  have  agreed  with  me. 

Mr.  McH  ale.  I  think  it  would  probably  reenforce  their  confidence 
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in  Congress.  I  think,  further,  that  that  type  of  planning  has  set  a 
precedent  for  planning  and  is  an  argument  against  the  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  that  this  is  planning  on  a  big  scale,  and  so 
forth,  that  has  no  precedent.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  make  for 
defeatism  to  tell  the  men  that  we  are  planning  to  avoid  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happened  before,  no  matter  what  the  plan  is.  Even  if  this 
bill  is  not  passed  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  someone ;  and  I  assure  you 
that  if  this  bill  is  not  passed  the  plans  that  have  been  made  will 
receive  plenty  of  publicity  from  my  committee  to  the  men  to  show 
that  this  bill  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  are  no  plans  at 
all  made. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  asked  you  one  question  and  you  said  you  were 
unable  to  answer  it.  I  will  ask  you  one  more.  What  plan  now  would 
you  envision  that  the  President  would  submit  in  his  budget — just  one 
concrete  plan  of  the  many  that  might  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  I  have  not  thought  of  any  concrete 
plan  that  he  might  submit. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  are  providing  here  that  he  submit  a  budget, 
and  you  frankly  say  that  you  cannot  answer  the  question.  Can  you 
envision  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  aid  the  objectives  you  have  in  view? 
Can  you  say  to  us  what  concrete  proposal  the  President  might  embrace 
in  his  budget  to  prevent  an  opportunity  being  denied  veterans  and 
other  Americans  to  work  ? 

Mr.  McMale.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  make  any  suggestion  as  to 
what  he  might  do. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  you  have  not  any  provision  in  this  bill  that 
you  can  point  out  that  would  involve  any  one  concrete  plan,  and  if 
you  are  unable  to  indicate  to  us  what  the  President  might  submit,  do 
you  not  thing  it  is  fair,  when  you  come  before  us  on  particular  legis¬ 
lation,  rather  than  to  deal  in  generalities,  that  you  inform  yourself 
about  the  bill  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  your  finger  on  something  in  the 
bill  that  is  concrete  and  that  will  promote  the  objectives  that  you 
have  in  mind  ?  . 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bender.  Our  friend  Mr.  LaFollette  has  to  go  to  another  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  and  I  am  going  to  yield  to  him,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  question. 

You  are  a  former  Government  employee  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir ;  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  then  you  worked  for  the  utility  interests  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  utility  company  did  you  work  for? 

Mr.  McHale.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York! 

Mr.  Bender.  How  long  were  you  with  them  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Seven  years. 

Mr-  BF™eK-  Were  you  in  accord  with  their  attitude  on  unemploy- 
ment .  Did  they  take  care  of  their  help,  or  what  is  your  view  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  You  mean  the  company? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  understand  that  since  I  left  them  they  have  new 
policies.  I  left  their  employment  and  went  into  the  Army  in  1941 
and  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  they  are  doing  now.  r 
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Mr.  Bender.  New  policies  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  McHale.  Employment,  and  so  on.  I  know  they  have  changed 
their  union  policy  several  times. 

Mr.  Bender.  Were  the  policies  all  right  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  McHale.  They  were  in  question.  There  was  a  constant  bick¬ 
ering  going  on,  I  know,  between  the  employees  and  several  of  the 
unions  on  the  property. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  was  the  minimum  wage  paid  by  that  com¬ 
pany? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  position  did  you  occupy  with  them  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  was  an  adjuster,  sir. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  were  you  an  adjuster  of  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Almost  any  type  of  consumer  claim  that  might  be 
made  against  the  company — bills,  rates,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  will  yield  my  place  to  Mr.  LaFollette. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Church  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call,  first,  on  Mr.  Randolph. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  have  no  questions  of  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  McHale,  you  endorsed  this  bill  in  your  statement. 
Would  you  explain  briefly  to  the  committee  how  you  came  to  your 
conclusions?  Have  you  had  correspondence  with  your  membership 
or  have  you  had  meetings  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  We  have  a  committee  within  our  committee  which 
considered  the  full  employment  legislation. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  membership  of 
that  committee  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  The  total  number  of  people  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  recall  for  the  record  now  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  There  were  14  members  on  that  committee,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  McHale.  Some  are  servicemen,  sir.  Frankly,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  their  names. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  not  all  of  them  servicemen  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  Some  are  veterans. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  they  members  of  the  American  Veterans’  Com¬ 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Some  of  them  are  still  on  active  service. 

Mr.  Church.  They  are  either  in  the  service  or  veterans  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  recall  the  names.  I  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  the  list  here. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  recall  some  of  them  that  met  and  determined 
that  you  should  make  a  statement  in  favor  of  this  bill?  You  do  not 
recall  them.  Did  they  meet  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  never  met  with  them ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Then  your  statement  is  pretty  much  your  own  state¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  statement  prepared  by  them  and 
approved  by  our  national  policy  committee  in  New  York." 

Mr.  Church.  Is  your  national  policy  committee  a  different  com¬ 
mittee  from  this  committee  to  which  you  have  just  referred? 
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Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  The  national  policy  committee  is  the  over-all 
committee  of  which  the  committee  studying  the  full  employment  bill 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  Church.  Can  you  recall  the  people  on  the  national  policy  com¬ 
mittee?  You  do  not  recall  offhand? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  May  I  ask  the  purpose  of  the  question?  I 
can  find  out  for  you,  for  the  record,  if  you  must  have  the  information. 

Mr.  Church.  We  want  information.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  McHale.  May  I  enter  it  in  the  record  later? 

Mr.  Church.  Surely.  Your  entire  committee  and  their  present 
positions,  and  who  the  committee  is  that  you  say  made  a  determination 
upon  this  policy  that  you  speak  for. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  prefer  not  to  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Some  officers  resent  the  men  petitioning  Congress, 
and  you  might  get  some  of  the  boys  in  the  service  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Church.  No ;  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McHale.  May  I  name  merely  the  veterans  on  the  committee, 
and  may  I  submit  that  to  the  clerk  later  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes ;  if  you  do  not  recall  their  names  now. 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  personally  believe  in  the  principle  of  a  planned 
economy? 

Mr.  McHale.  Insofar  as  this  particular  bill  may  be  planned  econ¬ 
omy.  I  believe  in  this  bill,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Is  this  a  step  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  believe  a  total  planned  economy  can  go  of!  the  deep 
end  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Church.  And  they  can  make  mistakes? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  they  can. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  have  in  your  files  letters  from  members  of 
your  organization  advocating  this  bill? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  have. 

Mr.  Church.  Have  you  any  of  them  with  you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir;  I  diet  not  bring  them.  They  are  from  service 
people,  a  great  majority  of  them. 

Mr.  Randolph.  May  I  interject  at  that  point,  Representative 
Church? 

Mr.  Church.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you 
to  read  into  the  record,  even  though  you  do  not  use  the  name  or  rank 
of  the  individual,  what  he  or  she  said? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  enter  that  in  the  record.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  so  this  morning.  I  think  that  the  sense  of  this  bill  is 
in  consonance  with  the  statement  of  intentions  of  the  American  Vet¬ 
erans  Committee,  and  with  the  chairman’s  permission  I  would  like  to 
enter  that  in  the  record  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Church.  I  would  like  to  have  all  information  that  will  benefit 
this  committee. 

Mr.  McHale.  AVould  you  like  me  to  read  the  statement  of  inten¬ 
tions,  sir? 

Mr.  Church.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  McHale.  It  is  relatively  short  [reading]  : 
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Statement  op  Intentions 

We  look  forward  to  becoming  civilians,  making  a  decent  living,  raising  a  family, 
and  living  in  freedom  from  the  threat  of  another  war.  But  that  was  what  most 
Americans  wanted  from  the  last  war.  They  found  that  military  victory  does  not 
automatically  bring  peace,  jobs,  or  freedom.  To  guarantee  our  interests,  which 
are  those  of  our  country,  we  must  work  for  what  we  want. 

Therefore,  we  are  associating  ourselves  with  American  men  and  women,  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  creed  or  color,  who  are  serving  with  or  have  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  our  armed  forces,  merchant  marine,  or  Allied  forces.  When  we  are 
demobilized  it  will  be  up  to  all  of  us  to  decide  what  action  can  best  further  our 
aims. 

These  will  include — 

Adequate  financial,  medical,  vocational,  and  educational  assistance  for  every 
veteran. 

A  job  for  every  veteran,  under  a  system  of  private  enterprise,  in  which  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  government  work  together  to  provide  full  employment 
and  full  production  for  the  Nation. 

Thorough  social  and  economic  security. 

Free  speech,  press,  worship,  assembly,  and  ballot. 

Disarmament  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  the  elimination  of  the  power  of  their 
militarist  classes. 

Active  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Organization 
to  stop  any  threat  of  aggression  and  to  promote  social  and  economic  measures 
which  will  remove  the  causes  of  war. 

Establishment  of  an  international  veterans  council  for  the  furtherance  of  world 
peace  and  justice  among  the  peoples  of  all  nations. 

Sir,  this  statement  was  started  to  be  formed  in  late  1943,  and  as  it 
now  stands  there  were  only  changes  in  the  phraseology  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year.  The  sense  of  the  statement  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1943. 

Mr.  Church.  Your  counsel  revised  the  statement,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Awhile  ago  you  said  something  like  this — I  do  not 
want  to  misquote  you — that  this  would  require  at  least  two  times  the 
amount  required  to  keep  employment  the  way  it  was  in  the  years  you 
mentioned. 

Mr.  McHale.  The  total  national  expenditure.  I  did  not  mean  the 
Federal  expenditure  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Church.  This  bill  provides  for  definite  Federal  expenditures- 
so  as  to  fill  the  gap,  and  you  mentioned  two  times  what  has  heretofore 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in  all  government,  plus  in¬ 
dustry  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  That  assumes  that  the  national  income  would 
be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1939.  I  think  that  everything  will  come  up 
with  this,  and  the  quotation  of  twice  as  much  as  1939,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  national  income  of  1939,  and  the  possible  national 
income  under  a  full  employment  economy  really  does  not  mean  a  great 
'deal. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  would  say  that  in  order  to  get  that,  two  times 
the  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  justified? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Regardless  of  how  much  that  deficit  spending  would 
amount  to  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  cannot  foresee,  sir,  if  it  is  done  sensibly  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Congress  and  the  tradition  of  the  Presidency,  that  we 
will  get  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  spend  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  I  think  that  this  thing  will  make  for  a  more  balanced  type 
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of  living,  and  very  quickly.  If  we  achieve  the  goal  set  forth  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  of  full  employment,  the  deficit  spending  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  suggested  before  may  not  be  necessary  at  all.  This  budget 
might  be  a  zero  thing  as  issued  to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  It 
is  entirely  possible,  if  you  can  visualize  unemployment  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  to  also  visualize  a  time  when  the  President  can  submit  a  budget 
that  calls  for  no  Federal  expenditure  except  the  normal  Government 
expenditures,  because  there  is  full  employment  entirely  supported  by 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cochran  (presiding).  The  chairman  has  asked  me  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gossett. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  McHale,  I  believe  you  testified  that  you  were  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  are  testifying  on  the  general  objectives  and  pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  the  philosophy 
-of  the  bill. 

I  think  your  statement  of  ideals  and  purposes  set  forth  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  excellent.  You  cannot  just  make  a  dogmatic  statement 
that  this  bill  would  promote  those  ideals  and  objectives.  You  are  not 
in  position  to  say  that  the  bill  would  do  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Sir,  we  think  that  it  is  the  most  hopeful  thing  that  we 
have  seen  to  achieve  that  part  of  our  statement  which  calls  for  full 
employment  and  full  production  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  recall  one  of  your  objectives  is  a  job  for  all  in  private 
enterprise.  I  take  it  from  that  that  you  feel  it  would  be  more  helpful 
from  a  national  economic  standpoint  if  more  people  were  employed 
in  private  enterprise  and  less  people  were  employed  under  Federal 
employment  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Gossett.  From  that,  I  am  sure  that  your  organization  would 
deplore  an  increase  in  the  3,000,000  persons  now  employed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  You  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  fewer  rather 
than  more  people  employed  in  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Of  course,  the  3,000,000  now  working  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  not  working  in  the  types  of  jobs,  I  think,  that  are  called 
for  to  be  created  under  this  full  employment  bill.  However,  please 
bear  in  mind  that  what  we  are  advocating  is  not  gigantic  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  for  any  purpose,  apparently.  We  believe  very  strongly  in 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  I  think  that  that  system  becomes 
slightly  endangered  when  it  becomes  embroiled  in  Federal  employment. , 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  agree  with  you  fully  on  that. 

Mr.  McHale.  Even  with  that,  sir,  in  mind  we  still  endorse  this 
type  of  bill  which  provides  for  that  sort  of  employment. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  should  build  up  some  sort  of  a  job  guaranty 
through  Federal  legislation,  would  we  not  have  to  have  some  induce¬ 
ment  or  some  method  to  induce  people  to  take  private  employment 
rather  than  Federal  emplyoment?  I  recall  back  in  the  old  WPA 
days  that  a  great  many  people  preferred  to  work  on  that  than  to  accept 
jobs  in  private  employment.  That  was  always  a  problem,  how  to 
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induce  people  not  to  remain  on  WPA.  Have  you  thought  about  that? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  is  one  o  fthe  mechanics  of  the  bill  that 
certainly  should  be  considered.  It  is  always  much  easier  to  get  a  man 
to  work  at  nothing  than  to  work  at  something  at  which  he  must  labor. 

Mr.  Gossett.  1  ou  realize  that  we  got  into  trouble  when  we  rely  on 
labels.  Simply  calling  it  a  full  employment  bill  does  not  make  it  such? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  true.  We  never  said  anything  but  that  this 
bill  was  the  first  step  in  achieving  the  things  we  would  like  to  see. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  take  it  that  you  would  agree  that  the  growing  size 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  constitute  a  menace  ?  Would 
you  agree  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  To  whom,  sir? 

Mr.  Gossett.  To  our  national  well  being. 

Mr.  McHale.  If  carried  to  an  extreme  I  think  it  would  be;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  may  have  been  a  little  confused  with  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  question  a  while  ago  when  he  cited  a  hypothetical  situation 
which  might  or  might  not  exist  in  New  York,  where  longshoremen  or 
some  organization  had  refused  to  unload  ships,  and  soldiers  had  been 
ordered  to  unload  them ;  and  he  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  thought 
one  in  some  situations  should  be  forced  to  accept  employment,  and  you 
said  no. 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Then  would  you  say  that  the  soldiers  up  there  should 
not  have  been  compelled  to  unload  those  ships? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  fair  question,  sir.  I  cannot 
question  at  the  present  time  the  methods  of  command  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  have  just  been  released  from  the  service.  We  have 
about  10,000,000  young  Americans  who  were  forced  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  I  understand  the  line  of  your  question,  now. 
In  other  words,  if  this  should  get  to  be  an  emergency,  whether  in  that 
emergency  the  Government  should  have  the  power  to  force  people  to 
take  employment  for  the  general  welfare  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Gossett.  The  national  interest  becomes  involved  at  times. 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  can  look  at  a  national  emergency  of  a 
depression  type  in  the  same  light  that  you  look  at  war,  then  it  must 
follow  that  you  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  compel  people  to  fight  and  die  for  their  country 
in  time  of  war,  why  should  we  not  compel  people  to  sacrifice  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  same  objective? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question ;  I  really 
have  never  considered  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Can  there  be  more  than  one  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  think  that  people  ought  to  be  compelled  to  sacri¬ 
fice  in  peace  if  they  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  in  war?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  McHale.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  would  not  go  that  far  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  To  a  certain  degree,  possibly, 
yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  buy  liberty  by  blood  and  then  we  fritter  it  away 
ini-  a  mess  of  cottage  in  times  of  peace.  Is  hot  that  true? 
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Mr.  McHale.  I  am  afraid  that  has  been  the  record. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  speak  of  full  employment.  Did  we  ever  have  full 
employment  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Except  during  this  war;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  AVe  did  not  have  full  employment  during  the  war. 

Mr.  McHale.  There  are  a  certain  amount  of  people  who  will  not 
work. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  believe  in  the  old  Capt.  John  Smith  philosophy. 
I  believe  he  is  credited  with  having  announced  the  proposition  that 
those  who  will  not  work  should  not  eat.  Is  that  sound  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  is  in  the  Army.  That  is  the  way  the  Army  works 
it.  I  believe  in  certain  cases  that  if  you  do  not  work  you  do  not  eat. 

Mr.  Gossett.  In  other  words,  the  Government  should  do  nothing 
that  rewards  indolence  with  benefits?  Is  that  a  sound  doctrine? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Your  name  is  McHale,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir — M-c-H-a-l-e. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  McHale,  when  a  man  works  for  an  employer 
his  body  and  his  mind  are  his  capital,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  if  he  is  on  strike  because  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  or  wages,  at  least  his  feeling  at  that  time  is  that  he  is  being 
asked  to  get  an  unfair  return  on  his  capital,  which  is  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  A  man  who  happens  to  own  material  property, 
physical  things,  a  plant,  machinery,  and  working  capital,  if  he  does 
not  produce  goods  because  there  is  no  profit  in  it,  his  position  is  the 
same 'as  that  of  the  man  who  will  not  work  when  he  thinks  there  is  no 
adequate  return  for  his  body  and  his  mind;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  if  a  man  has  the  capacity  to  produce  tex¬ 
tiles  and  he  says  that  if  he  produces  a  low-grade  textile  used  in  work 
shirts  and  trousers  and  handkerchiefs  and  things  of  that  kind,  he  is 
not  getting  an  adequate  return,  and  he  does  not  make  them,  then  lie  is 
on  strike,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  the  Government  were  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
forcing  people  to  work,  then  it  could  likewise  adopt  the  policy  of 
forcing  people  to  use  their  plants  without  a  profit,  could  it  not? 

■  Mt.-McHale.  Yes,  sir.;  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  if  we  are  going  to  use  principles  here 
based  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  people  shall  be  forced  to  accept 
employment,  then  if  we  carry  to  the  extreme  that  analogy  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  entitled  to  force  people  to  use  their  plants  and  machinery 
and  working  capital  without  a  profit.  No  one  would  want  to  put  into 
this  bill  a  provision  to  require  a  man  to  use  his  capital,  which  is  his 
body  and  his  mind,  at  less  than  a  profit,  would  be,  unless  he  likewise 
wanted  to  say  that  a  man  shall  use  his  property  and  his  working 
capita]  and  his  plant  at  less  than  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Very  true,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  your  organization,  I  believe,  does  not  want 
the  latter  any  more  than  the  former? 
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Mr.  McHale.  That  is  very  true,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  have  talked  some  about  this  bill.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  indulge  me  I  will  read  a  little  of  it.  [Reading:] 

When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  national  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  or  other  period,  the  President  set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure, 
particularly  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  include  in  such  budget  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  program  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
current  and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking 
and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign 
trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development 
of  national  resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
the  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  planning  program  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes;  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  been  an  adjuster,  too,  only  I  dealt  with 
damage  claims  in  my  day.  So  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  way 
business  ran,  and  maybe  you  do  not;  but  from  what  you  read,  leaving 
out  your  personal  experience,  does  not  private  business  seek  at  all 
times  to  keep  advised  as  to  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities 
with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly,  competition,  wages 
and  working  conditions,  in  planning  their  own  expansion  or  con¬ 
traction  of  their  own  business  activities  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  true,  sir ;  they  do. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  you  would  say  generally  that  it  would  be 
harmful  for  all  private  business,  including  small  business  which  has 
not  the  facilities  to  get  that  information,  to  be  apprised  of  what  the 
proposed  Federal  policies  are  to  be? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  small  business  to  get  this 
information  in  advance,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Do  you  know  anything  about  H.  R.  4181,  which  is 
a  bill  I  introduced  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  read  that  bill.  I  read  an  extract. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  this  group  of  things  that  I  just  read  to  you 
with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly,  competition,  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  so  forth,  I  retained  all  of  those  but  added 
three  other  categories,  freight  rates,  industrial  location  and  reloca¬ 
tion,  and  rural  and  urban  housing.  You  would  not  consider  that  those 
are  harmful  to  the  Patman  bill  by  being  added,  would  you? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  any  reasonable  addition  to  this 
bill  would  not  harm  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  drafted. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  With  reference  to  the  coordinating  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the,  legislative 
branch,  in  section  4  of  H.  R.  2202,  in  H.  R.  4181 1  added  the  following 
[reading] : 

and  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  hereinafter  established  in 
section  5,  or  any  duly  authorized  committee  which  may  be  designated. 

So  that  section  4  of  H.  R.  4181  reads  as  follows  [reading]  : 

The  national  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President  and  in  consultation 
with  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 
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And  then  I  add  to  it : 

and  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget — 

which,  for  your  information,  is  a  congressional  committee — 

hereinafter  established, 

etc. 

Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  beneficial  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  I  pointed  that  out  as  one  of  the  apparent  weak¬ 
nesses  which  I  personally  thought  were  in  the  bill,  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  yours,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  section  7  of  the  Patman  bill  there  is  a  proviso 
for  the  exchange  of  information  which  reads  as  follows  [reading]  : 

The  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  national  budget  as  it  may  request. 

Then  I  added  in  H.  R.  4181 : 

The  President  and  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall  transmit  and 
deliver  copies  of  all  communications,  information,  or  data  relating  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  national  budget  which  shall  pass  between  them  to  the  joint  committee 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  keep  this  congressional  committee  in¬ 
formed  at  all  times  of  all  data  and  information  and  plans  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  department  even  as  the  national  budget  is  being  prepared.  Does 
that  seem  to  be  beneficial? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  that  that  is  a  fine  administrative  device  and 
would  certainly  aid  in  overcoming  the  situation  that  was  mentioned 
before,  where  the  Congress  suddenly  gets  a  budget  and  has  a  very  short 
time  in  which  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  were  asked  by  another  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  if  it  would  be  dangerous  if  the  President  made  the  statement 
that  he  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  series  of  unemployment  under 
private  enterprise,  and  whether  or  not  the  stock  market  would  go 
down,  and  very  logically  your  answer  to  that  question  was  “Yes.”  But 
let  me  ask  you  this :  Do  you  recall  when  a  man  was  President,  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  he  went  into  Wall  Street  in  the  spring 
of  1928  and  said  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
structure  of  the  Government  and  that  there  was  no  danger  in  an  over- 
expanded  credit  structure  ?  Do  you  remember  that  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  were  a  little  young,  but  maybe  you  read 
about  it. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  was  a  high-school  student  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  at  the  same  time  the  President  submitted  the 
national  budget  he  stated  that  because  of  the  volume  of  investment 
and  activity  in  private  enterprise  he  proposed  to  the  Congress,  so  that 
every  businessman  could  know,  small  or  large,  certain  recommended 
policies,  exclusive  of  expenditures,  that  the  Government  was  asking 
Congress  to  enact  with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopolis¬ 
tic  practices,  foreign  trade,  and  so  forth,  and  with  a  statement  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  if  this  policy  was  adopted 
the  anticipated  depression  could  at  least  be  cushioned,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  beneficial  for  all  the  businessmen  in  the  country? 
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Mr.  McHale.  I  think  so,  particularly  if  this  system  was  inaugurated 
and  proved  successful,  as  I  have  infinite  trust  and  belief  that  it  will. 
Statements  of  the  President,  of  that  nature,  would  come  to  be  accepted 
as  authority. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  and  I  are  both  in  agreement — and  this  is  my 
last  question — that  none  of  us  who  look  with  more  or  less  favor  upon 
this  legislation  desire  to  hold  out  to  the  people  of  the  country  or  the 
workers  of  the  country  that  we  are  guaranteeing  a  job  to  anybody 
under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  are  trying  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  Fed¬ 
eral  policy  which  states  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  conduct  itself  in  such  a  way  and  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government,  if  necessary,  that  people  may  be  given  the 
right  to  work  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  that  includes,  if  you  please,  the  right  to  use 
their  invested  capital  without  being  forced  to  use  it  at  a  loss,  any 
more  than  we  would  force  people  to  work  for  what  they  thought  their 
bodies  and  their  minds  were  being  used  for  at  an  unconscionably  low 
return  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  McHale,  in  your  statement,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectljq  you  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  next  spring.  If  that  is  true,  do  you  believe  that  the  prompt 
passage  of  H.  E.  2202  will  correct  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Prevent  the  8,000,000  from  being  unemployed,  sir? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  it  is  possible  that  it  might ;  yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  realize,  do  you  not,  that  even  if  this  bill  were 
passed  promptly  its  mechanism  would  not  begin  to  take  effect  until 
next  January,  and  that  the  President  in  his  estimate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  production,  only  affects  from  July  1  on? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  even  the  most  optimistic  economic  fore¬ 
casters,  sir,  assume  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  transitional 
unemployment.  Whether  this  figure  of  8,000,000  is  accurate  or  not, 
I  would  not  care  to  say.  It  has  been  challenged,  I  believe,  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board  as  being  too  high,  and  by 
other  reliable  authorities  as  being  too  low. 

Mr.  Henry.  But  my  question  is  whether  or  not  you  think  the  prompt 
passage  of  this  bill  would  have  any  effect  at  all  upon  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  say,  next  March  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Well,  hardly. 

Mr.  Henry.  Have  you  read  S.  380  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Have  you  any  preference  between  that  and  H.  R. 
2202? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir.  We  prefer  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  believe  that  the  national  budget  of  consumer 
and  investor  expenditures  as  provided  in  H.  R.  2202  can  be  forecast 
accurately  enough  and  far  enough  in  advance  to  constitute  a  suitable 
guide  to  Government  economic  policy  ? 
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Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  the  bill  will  in  effect  tend  to  bind  future 
Congresses  to  make  good  the  assurances  contained  therein  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  “bind”  is  rather  strong.  It  will  certainly  set 
some  sort  of  precedent.  But  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  the  bill,  I  am 
not  certain  it  will. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  will  bind  future  Congresses  as  much 
as  it  will  bind  the  present  Congress  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Possibly  the  force  of  precedent  will  be  binding;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Henry'.  Do  you  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  public 
expenditures  can  be  turned  on  and  off  with  the  precision  of  timing 
that  would  be  essential  to  the  successful  control  of  business  cycles? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  possibly  there  might  be  a  certain  amount  of 
looseness,  but  I  think  if  the  mechanism  of  the  bill  is  set  up  and  func¬ 
tioning  it  might  very  possibly,  to  use  your  words,  turn  on  and  off  the 
Federal  expenditures  in  time. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  that  can  be 
done? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  to  base  legislation  on  fore¬ 
casts? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  could  a  Presidential  an¬ 
nouncement  that  good  times  or  bad  times  are  just  around  the  corner 
have,  on  the  volume  of  expenditure  planned  by  private  persons  and 
business  concerns  prior  to  such  an  announcement  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Do  you  mean,  would  they  then  change  their  plans  in 
consonance  with  his  statement  or  as  a  result  of  his  statement,  sir? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  wondering  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  McHale.  The  simple  statement  that  we  are  to  have  good  times 
or  bad  times,  in  itself,  unaccompanied  by  a  suggestion  to  alleviate  it 
in  the  event  that  we  were  about  to  have  a  cycle  that  would  not  provide 
full  employment- — if  he  made  simply  that  statement,  I  think  it  would 
have  a  terrible  effect  on  the  economy.  However,  if  he  made  at  the 
same  time  a  statement  of  Federal  policy,  it  would  have  a  steadying 
effect. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  think  it  would? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Could  errors  in  the  forecast  have  an  unfortunate  effect, 
in  your  opinion,  on,  for  instance,  opportunities  for  employment? 

Mr.  McHale.  Logically  I  would  have  to  say  yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Could  such  errors  have  unfortunate  effects  upon  busi¬ 
ness  activities? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir;  they  could. 

Mr.  Henry.  On  the  financing  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  have  said  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  McHale,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  witness  has  said  the  same,  that  this  bill  does  not 
guarantee  jobs,  and  therefore  it  does  not  actually  assure  full  employ¬ 
ment.  Is  that  correct  ? 
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Mr.  McHale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
called  a  full  employment  bill,  and  while  you  may  understand  that  it 
does  not  guarantee  everybody  a  job,  there  may  be  a  lot  of  veterans 
given  assurance  that  no  matter  what  happens  they  are  going  to  get 
jobs? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  possibly  you  are  right.  In  the  case  of  our 
committee  we  have  made  very  sure  that  that  was  understood  by  our 
people,  through  our  publications,  and  so  on.  We  have  discussed  it 
very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  agree,  from  reading  the  papers,  that  that 
is  not  generally  understood  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Calling  it  the  full  employment  bill  might  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  calling  it  the  Maximum 
Employment  Act  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  have  no  objection  to  changing  the  title. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  bulk  of  your  testimony  had  to  do  with  discussing 
the  wisdom  of  advance  planning.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  a  still 
more  honest  title  to  call  it  the  Federal  Economic  Planning  Act?  For¬ 
get  about  full  employment  and  call  it  the  F ederal  Economic  Planning 
Act. 

Mr.  McHale.  No.  I  think  that  is  rather  broad,  even  more  broad 
than  the  present  title. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  that  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  act,  is  it  not,  to  find 
out  the  cycles,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  is  a  type  of  Federal  economic  planning.  I  will  say 
that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole  and 
a  more  accurate  description  to  change  the  title  to  that  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  honest  to  call  it  the 
Federal  Economic  Planning  Act.  That  is  too  broad  a  title! 

Mr.  Judd.  You  do  not  think  it  is  honest  to  call  it  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act,  either,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  if  it  is  understood,  it  is  perfectly  honest.  If 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  true  purposes  of  the  bill, 
I  think  that  is  a  popular  title. 

Mr.  Judd.  One  more  question.  Just  what  is  the  special  contribu¬ 
tion  that  your  organization  has  made  that  called  it  into  being  as 
compared  with  the  other  veterans’  organizations?  We  have  con¬ 
stantly  a  tendency  to  have  more  and  more  groups  doing  the  same 
thing  and  we  are  curious  as  to  why  there  should  be  this  new  organ¬ 
ization  with  7,000  members  already. 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  we  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  endeavor  to 
aid  the  veteran  by  assuring  him  that  the  entire  economy  is  a  good  and 
sound  one.  We  believe  in  the  country  first  and  the  veteran  second. 
We  believe  that  what  is  good  for  the  veteran  is  not  always  good  for 
the  whole  country,  but  that  what  is  good  for  the  whole  country  is 
good  for  the  veteran.  I  think  that  that  possibly  might  be  a  unique 
departure  in  veterans’  organizations. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  you  think  the  other  organizations  have  not  been  so 
constantly  dedicated  to  the  good  of  the  whole  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Judd.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Subsequently  the  witness  furnished  for  the  record  the  following 
data :) 

The  American  Veterans  Committee,  a  nonprofit  membership  association,  with 
executive  offices  at  554  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22.  N.  Y.  National  planning 
committee :  Charles  G.  Bolt<5,  chairman ;  Lincoln  W.  Lauterstein,  vice  chairman  ; 
Max  Boiler,  secretary;  William  J.  Caldwell,  treasurer;  Lester  Meyers,  assistant 
treasurer ;  William  Best,  Jr.,  Arthur  W.  Coats,  Jr. ;  Vernon  A.  Eagle ;  Lewis  C. 
Frank,  Jr.;  Grant  Reynolds;  Kermit  Walker;  Harry  H.  Zucker,  armed  forces 
advisory  committee :  Col.  Evans  F.  Carlson,  United  States  Marine  Corps ;  Lt. 
C.  C.  Dancer,  Army  Air  Force;  Capt.  Alice  B.  Davey,  Women’s  Army  Corps; 
Corp.  G.  A.  Harrison,  Army  Air  Force;  Corp.  Edward  T.  Ladd,  Army  of  the 
United  States ;  Sgt.  Wadsworth  Likely,  Army  Air  Force ;  Lt.  Comdr.  Oren  Root, 
United  States  Navy  Reserve;  Capt.  S.  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  Army  of  the  United  States; 
Lt.  Michael  Straight,  Army  Air  Force;  A/T  Harris  Wofford,  Army  Air  Force. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  national 
service  director  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 


STATEMENT  OE  MILLARD  W.  RICE,  NATIONAL  SERVICE  DIRECTOR, 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  very  busy,  what  with  four  hearings  going  on  today 
and  a  national  convention  coming  on  and  lots  of  other  conferences  to 
attend.  I  wish  they  could  be  scattered  out  throughout  the  year  instead 
of  all  coming  at  once. 

I  came  here  today  empty  handed  because  I  understood  that  there  was 
a  witness  needed  right  away  quick. 

May  I  say  that  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  a  congressional 
chartered  organization  formed  in  1920  and  consisting  exclusively  of 
those  Americans  who  have  been  wounded  in  active  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  any  war.  It  therefore  includes  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  from  the  First  World  War,  including  World  War  II, 
and  it  probably  has  more  veterans  of  World  War  II  than  of  any  other 
war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  affects  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  also  affects  disabled  veterans,  and  that  frequently  problems 
that  are  the  problems  of  disabled  veterans  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
the  preference  method. 

At  the  last  national  convention  of  the  organization  a  resolution  was 
adopted  directing  and  authorizing  the  national  service  director — and 
1  am  the  national  service  director— to  consult  with  other  veterans’ 
organizations’  representatives,  national  officers  of  other  organizations, 
and  everybody  m  general,  to  ascertain  the  policies  and  procedures  that 
might  lead  to  the  opportunity  for  suitable  gainful,  useful,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  for  all  war-disabled  veterans 

It  was  our  experience  following  World  War  I  that  thousands  of 
those  who  had  sacrificed  parts  of  their  bodies,  their  blood,  or  health, 
in  the  service  of  their  country  trying  to  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life,  had  lost  that  American  way  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  because  they  could  not  obtain  suitable  gainful  and  useful 
and  continuous  employment.  They  were  battered  around  from  nillar 
to  post  because  they  could  not  get  those  opportunities,  and  thus  were 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  trying  to  procure  increased  compensation  in 
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the  way  of  pensions  and  longer  periods  of  hospitalization  from  the 
Veterans’  Administration.  In  the  final  analysis  it  became  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  trying  to  get  gainful  employment.  That  again  will  ultimately 
be  the  alternative  so  far  as  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Most  of  them  would  much  prefer  to  have  suitable  gainful, 
useful,  continuous  employment  than  to  have  to  reply  on  compensation 
or  pension  payments.  But  having  been  handicapped  by  reason  of 
service-connected  disabilities,  they  are  entitled  to  vocational  training 
to  help  overcome  their  disabilities.  They  are  entitled  to  some  com¬ 
pensation,  inasmuch  as  their  disabilities  were  incurred  during  the  most 
hazardous  employment  during  the  war. 

Experience  following  World  War  I  has  indicated  that  many  par¬ 
tially  disabled  veterans  are  actually  debarred  from  employment,  from 
an  industrial  standpoint,  because  they  cannot  get  suitable  gainful  and 
useful  employment,  either  because  of  the  fear  on  the  part  of  employers 
that  they  run  the  risk  of  increasing  their  State  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  costs  by  the  employment  of  such  veterans,  or  because  of  general 
economic  conditions  which  would  have  resulted  in  their  unemployment 
even  if  they  had  not  been  veterans. 

But  the  point  is  that  a  man  who  has  a  service-incurred  disability 
feels  that  he  is  handicapped  in  getting  employment,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,,  and  is  regarded  as  a  marginal  employee,  and  therefore  is  the  last 
to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  several  surveys  by  big  industrial  companies  that  have  shown 
that  handicapped  persons  or  handicapped  veterans,  realizing  the 
handicap  of  their  disability,  are  inclined  to  be  more  careful  and 
cautious  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  injured  and  lose  time  from  their 
work  by  reason  of  absenteeism  or  illness,  and  are  therefore  inclined 
to  be  more  cooperative  and  serviceable  and  loyal  if  properly  placed 
than  are  other  persons. 

Notwithstanding  those  factors,  too  many  disabled  veterans  do  not 
find  opportunity  for  suitable  gainful  employment. 

So  we  need  the  enactment  of  laws  to  give  them  a  greater  assurance 
of  having  the  opportunity  for  such  employment.  I  could  mention 
many  of  them,  but  that  goes  into  another  sphere  than  that  which  the 
committee  is  now  considering. 

I  wanted  to  mention,  however,  that  handicapped  veterans  are  use¬ 
ful  citizens.  The  theme  of  our  organization  for  the  next  convention 
will  be  disabled  are  valuable — a  play  on  the  initials  DAV.  In  this 
National  Employment  of  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  which  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  by  many 
governors  and  mayors,  we  are  trying  to  show  employers  generally 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  employ  handicapped  persons,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  employ  disabled  veterans.  We  believe  that  thoroughly. 

As  I  say,  after  having  experienced  the  fact  that  there  were  scores 
of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  could  not 
obtain  and  retain  suitable  gainful  employment,  we  look  to  see  what 
activities  can  be  used  to  see  to  it  that  they  shall  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  according  to  the  American  way,  for  which  they  went  out 
to  fight  and  sacrificed  a  part  of  their  body. 

We  have  come  to  the  realization  that  if  all  the  veterans  obtained 
Federal  jobs  there  still  would  not  be  enough  of  them.  There  is  really 
no  effective  way  by  which  to  provide  preference  in  private  employment 
unless  we  go  to  the  extent  that  the  plan  was  inaugurated  in  France, 
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Belgium,  Austria,  and  Germany  following  World  War  I,  under  which 
a  percentage  of  all  of  the  private  employees  must  consist  of  disabled 
veterans  with  service-incurred  disabilities  of  a  certain  degree. 

In  France,  for  example,  if  an  employer  had  10  or  more  employees, 
10  percent  must  consist  of  veterans  with  disabilities  of  30  percent  or 
more  in  degree. 

In  Austria,  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  40  percent  or  more  in 
degree. 

That  kind  of  a  system  would  hardly  appear  to  be  proper  in  this 
country.  We  do  believe  that  inasmuch  as  these  men  have  incurred 
their  disabilities  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  give  them  an  equalized  opportunity  for  employment 
by  removing  the  fear  that  is  now  in  the  minds  of  most  employers 
that  by  employing  them  they  run  the  risk  of  increasing  their  State 
compensation  costs.  That  fear,  we  believe,  can  be  removed  by  the 
enactment  of  a  Federal  law  to  provide  in  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall,  through  the  Veterans’  Administration,  make  reim¬ 
bursement  of  all  benefits  paid  to  or  on  account  of  an  injury  to  a  dis¬ 
abled  service-connected  employee  in  private  employment. 

Why  is  it  that  employers  fear  that  there  will  be  an  increased  cost? 
There  is  an  actual  basis.  If  a  man  comes  to  a  job  with  a  disability 
and  then  incurs  an  additional  disability,  it  is  probable  that  although 
he  may  not  be  so  likely  to  be  injured,  if  he  is  he  will  be  more  seriously 
injured  than  would  be  the  case  with  an  undisabled  employee. 

It  is  history  now  that  7,000  one-eyed,  one-legged,  one-armed  em¬ 
ployees  lost  their  jobs  in  Oklahoma,  I  think  it  was,  or  maybe  Arkansas, 
the  day  after  the  supreme  court  of  that.  State  decided  that  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  had  come  to  the  job  with  one  eye  and  lost  his  remaining 
eye,  thereby  becoming  totally  disabled,  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  total  disability.  Recently  a  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  handicapped 
persons. 

In  this  case  the  employee,  because  of  the  war  manpower  shortage, 
was  able  to  obtain  employment  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
one  leg  or  one  arm  missing.  Then  he  incurred  a  minor  disability 
which  resulted  in  the  stiffening  of  his  remaining  limb  which  to  him, 
constituted  a  total  disability  and  made  him  unemployable.  The  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to  total 
workmen’s  compensation  benefits,  whereupon  the  employer  and  the 
insurance  company  made  an  appeal.  That  went  to  the  court  of 
appeals  which  decided  as  I  have  stated. 

Employers  are  going  to  be  fearful  about  employing  one-legged  or 
one-eyed  or  one-armed  persons  because  of  the  danger  that  if  they 
incur  a  sufficient  disability  they  might  have  to  pay  additional  com¬ 
pensation  benefits.  That  is  particularly  true  of  our  disabled  veterans. 

During  the  last  year  I  and  members  of  my  staff  have  attended 
numerous  conferences  with  governmental  agencies,  with  planning 
groups,  with  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Planning  Conference,  joint 
meetings  of  veterans’  organization  groups,  and  so  forth,  to  the  end 
of  trying  to  formulate  policies  and  procedures  that  would  be  designed 
to  lead  to  opportunities  and  to  create  opportunities  for  suitable  gainful 
and  useful  employment  for  the  greater  number  of  veterans  and  dis¬ 
abled  veterans.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  those  plans  have  not 
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gotten  very  far.  I  am  very  sadly  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  we 
were  so  poorly  prepared  by  VJ-day,  and  I  am  fearful  that  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  unemployed  persons  in  this  country  unless  we  do  something 
pretty  soon. 

I  do  not  believe  in  planned,  regimented  economy.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  all  these  matters,  and  the  organization 
authorized  me  to  make  these  various  studies  and  then  try  to  take 
steps  that  might  lead  to  the  opportunity  for  employment. 

Certainly  any  stiffening  of  the  so-called  seniority  as  to  veterans  is 
not  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  employment.  Vocational 
training  for  disabled  veterans  is  going  to  do  so,  as  to  a  considerable 
number,  but  not  all  of  them.  Preference  as  to  Federal  jobs  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  There  is  not  any  one  thing  that  would  seem  to  do  it, 
except  such  an  atmosphere  in  this  country,  such  economic  measures 
in  this  country,  such  desires  to  purchase  goods  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  combination  of  various  things  that  might  create  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  for  all  citizens  in  a  free  and  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  if  that  be  at  all  possible.  '  But  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  establish  the  right  kind  of 
an  atmosphere  and  the  determination  on  the  part  of  members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  that  we  are  going  to  smooth  out  our 
economic  problems  and  are  going  to  extend  to  all  citizens  who  are 
employable  the  opportunity  for  suitable  and  gainful  and  useful  and 
continuous  employment. 

This  bill  that  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  is  so  designed.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  any  expert  as  to  in  just  what  respects  some  of  the 
words  ought  to  be  deleted  or  additional  paragraphs  ought  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill;  I  have  not  studied  it  to  that  extent.  But  it 
would  at  least  give  the  responsibility  to  somebody  to  make  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  as  to  what  the  situation  is,  and  it  would  probably  lead,  in 
view  of  all  of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  to 
the  opportunity  for  employment  and  production;  and  then  upon 
giving  that  responsibility  to  the  President,  it  gives  him  the  further 
responsibility  of  transmitting  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session,  a  national  production  and  employment  budget 
taking  certain  factors  into  consideration,  as  to  what  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is,  what  the  trend  is,  what  the  production  is  going  to  be,  how 
many  people  are  going  to  be  employed,  and  how  many  unemployed. 

It  seems  to  me  sensible  that  we  should  have  such  a  budget  so  that  we 
can  ascertain,  first  of  all,  how  many  citizens  we  have ;  how  many  em¬ 
ployees,  male  and  female ;  how  many  who  want  to  work,  male  and 
female;  how  many  are  now  working,  male  and  female;  how  many 
need  work,  how  many  could  work,  and  what  we  can  put  them  to  work 
at;  and  then  try  to  find  out  what  to  do.  It  would  not  provide  any 
regimented  planned  economy  but  would  put  the  responsibility  in  one 
place  to  try  to  think  about  the  subject  and  then  to  devise  the  various 
steps  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  ought  to  be  taken. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  solve  the  problem  automatically,  by  any 
means,  but  it  places  the  responsibility  in  one  place  and  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  on  these  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  attain  so-called  full  employment,  or 
maximum  employment,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  we  will  attain 
increased  opportunities  for  employment  for  all  who  want  it,  and 
possibly  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  unplanned  WPA  days  -when  we  had 
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15  people  leaning  on  their  shovels  and  one  person  working,  because 
we  failed  to  have  any  adequate  plan  to  utilize  them. 

After  all,  what  is  wealth?  It  is  the  production  of  labor  adapted 
to  raw  resources.  That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  produced  by  labor,  mental 
and  physical.  Therefore  idle  labor  is  idle  wealth.  It  is  not  produc¬ 
ing.  Idle  labor  is  a  burden  upon  society,  upon  the  Government,  a 
burden  upon  the  individuals  and  their  families,  and  it  is  a  bad  thing 
from  a  morale  standpoint.  It  does  not  produce  anything;  it  merely 
consumes  something.  .  .  . 

Employed  labor  enriches  the  entire  country  and  all  its  citizens, 
makes  the  rich  richer,  the  micelle  class  richer,  and  the  poor  richer, 
because  wealth  is  obtained  from  the  production  of  labor,  mental  and 
manual. 

I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  lay  out  plans  by  which  it  can  be  done, 
but  it  can  be  done,  and  if  we  put  that  responsibility  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  try  to  devise  ways  and  means,  probably  we  will  more  nearly 
attain  our  objective  than  we  have  during  the  past  several  decades, 
and  in  the  process  of  doing  so  we  can  hope  that  those  men  who  went 
out  to  sacrifice  part  of  their  health  in  trying  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life  can  have  a  better  opportunity  to  live  according  to  the 
American  way  of  living. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  percentage  of  the  disabled  veterans  are  in  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  number  of  members  who  are  paid-up  members? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  As  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  it  ranges  all  the  way  from 
2  percent  up  to  more  than  50  percent.  That  depends  on  whether  they 
have  heard  about  it,  whether  they  are  somewhat  socially  minded;  it 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  they  have  been  contacted  or  whether  or 
not  they  think  they  can  get  any  more  service  out  of  it.  They  are 
just  a  cross  section  of  society,  selfish  and  unselfish.  As  to  the  veterans 
of  World  II,  there  is  a  very  small  number  so  far. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  mentioned  the  Senate  bill.  You  have  read  the 
House  bill,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  read  it  in  the  original  form  on  the  Senate  side.  I  as¬ 
sumed  it  was  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  Bender.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
drawn  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  have  not  made  a  meticulous  comparison  one  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  more  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  applies  to  veterans?  Mr.  Hoffman  mentioned  the  strike 
in  New  York.  I  dare  say  there  was  no  veteran  among  those  that 
struck.  I  agree  we  have  not  dealt  directly  with  job  opportunities  for 
veterans.  If  it  worked  it  would  only  incidentally  help  veterans  and 
less  incidentally  help  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  believe  it  can  be  solved  by  preference  methods. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  you  did  not  touch  on  preference  methods  in  here. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  doubt  if  we  ever  will. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  immediate  past 
regarding  veterans  who  have  returned  from  the  war  and  are  dis¬ 
abled,  but  who  before  they  went  to  war  had  connections  with  various 
establishments?  Are  those  establishments  taking  them  back  to  work? 
What  percentage  of  them  are  returning  to  their  former  jobs? 
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Mr.  Rice.  We  have  not  checked  on  that.  The  Selective  Service 
System  did,  and  if  I  remember  the  figures  correctly,  when  they  were 
last  announced  about  a  year  ago,  about  20  percent  were  returning  to 
jobs  that  they  previously  had. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is,  about  80  percent  are  not  in  a  position  to  return 
to  their  jobs,  or  their  employers  refused  to  accept  them? 

Mr.  Rice.  No;  it  is  not  because  the  employers  refuse.  It  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  veterans  who  have  crossed  State  lines  and  international 
lines  decide  that  they  want  to  live  in  California  instead  of  in  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  Judd.  Or  they  want  a  better  job  than  they  had  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  You  remember  that  maybe  from  10  to  30  per¬ 
cent,  and  some  people  have  estimated  as  high  a9  40  percent,  did  not 
have  jobs  when  they  went  into  the  service.  A  great  percentage  had 
temporary  jobs  before. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  superseniority,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  so  much  furore  throughout  the  country,  I  do 
not  believe  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  could  be  favorably  af¬ 
fected  by  so-called  superseniority.  But  judging  by  the  newspaper 
publicity,  you  would  think  that  most  of  them  are  going  to  be  benefited 
by  it.  It  does  not  have  any  bearing.  About  30  percent  of  our  employ¬ 
ables  live  in  rural  areas.  Seniority  has  no  bearing  there.  The  rest 
are  in  entrepreneur  tasks,  individual  businesses,  individual  undertak¬ 
ings  of  various  kinds. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  only  about  10  percent  of  our  disabled 
veterans  are  totally  disabled.  They  get  $115  a  month  if  they  are  totally 
disabled,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have  seen  some  publicity 
to  indicate  that  disabled  veterans  may  be  getting  up  to  $300  per  month. 
That  is  only  as  to  very,  very  severe  disabilities,  and  that  would  go  to  an 
infinitesimal  percentage.  They  would  have  to  have  two  legs  off  or  two 
arms  off  or  two  eyes  out. 

Ten  percent  of  the  disabled  veterans  who  are  rated  as  totally  dis¬ 
abled  receive  only  $115  per  month  compensation,  and  no  dependency 
allowances.  It  is  rather  an  ironic  situation  when  a  man  has  gone  out 
and  fought  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  and  has  lost  it  himself. 

Mr.  Judd.  How  many  are  the  special  ones  that  get  special  com¬ 
pensation? 

Mr.  Rice.  That  would  represent  much  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total.  While  a  man  is  in  the  military  service  his  wife  gets  $50  a  month, 
$20  for  the  first  child,  plus  something  for  each  additional  child.  When 
he  comes  back,  filled  with  gunfhot  wounds,  but  no  loss  of  limbs,  the 
most  that  he  can  get  from  the  Veterans’  Administration  if  he  applies 
for  it  and  proves  himself  entitled  to  it  is  $115  a  month — $45  less  per 
month  than  his  wife  was  getting  while  he  was  in  the  military  service. 
So  he  has  lost  the  American  way  of  life  himself  and  for  his  dependents 
because  he  has  lost  his  health. 

Something  should  be  done  in  Congress  pretty  soon  about  that.  I,  for 
one,  am  pretty  bitter  about  Congress - 

Mr.  Bender.  Have  you  appeared  before  the  proper  committee? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  but  I  cannot  get  any  information,  because  first  they 
insist  on  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  have  not  gotten  down  to  taking  care 
of  the  disabled  veterans  as  yet. 

Mr.  Bender,  Is  there  a  bill  covering  the  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  H.  R.  1872,  providing  for  the  same  amount 
as  Canada  provides  for  its  dependents  who  are  totally  disabled.  There 
has  been  no  action  on  it  because  it  seemed  to  be  considered  to  be  more 
important  to  try  to  get  amendments  to  the  unworkable  GI  bill  of 
rights.  I  think  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights  has  imposed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  bureaucracy  upon  our  Nation,  when  the  much  better  method 
would  have  been  the  simple  method  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  civilian  opportunities  while  in  military  service.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day  of  service  in  this  country 
and  $4  per  day  of  service  overseas,  given  them  in  the  form  of  a  readjust¬ 
ment  insurance  policy,  the  principle  of  which  could  be  redeemed  in 
limited  monthly  amounts  not  exceeding  $100  a  month.  It  is  accom¬ 
plished  exactly  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  for  in  the  so-called  bill 
of  rights,  but  without  some  bureaucrat  telling  him  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  He  would  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  credit  on  the 
basis  of  his  service? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bender.  Why  has  not  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans’  Commit¬ 
tee  given  this  bill  the  green  light  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  do  not  know.  He  considers  these  other  matters,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  greater  importance,  or  because  there  has  been  no  pressure. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  false  publicity  concerning  the  benefits  of 
the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights.  It  is  mostly  empty  promises  and  is  on 
the  basis  of  need  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  many  more  disabled  veterans  do  you  have  now, 
approximately,  than  you  had  before  World  War  II? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  should  think  that  out  of  this  war  we  probably  will 
eventually  have  about  2,500,000  who  would  be  entitled  to  compensation 
or  pension  if  they  went  after  it.  I  do  not  think  that  number  will  ever 
be,  receiving  compensation  at  any  one  time,  but  I  think  that  number 
will  be  potentially  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  many  did  you  have  before  World  War  II? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  highest  number  we  ever  had  at  any  one  time  was 
about  350,000.  If  you  include  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  had 
been  on  the  rolls  it  would  be  closer  to  500,000,  because  disabled  veterans, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  technical 
processes  which  are  much  more  difficult  than  filing  an  income-tax  re¬ 
port  for  a  big  businessman,  or  of  proving  themselves  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  or  pension  unless  economic  necessity  drives  them  to  it. 
That  is  proven  by  the  statistics  of  the  Veterans’  Administration,  which 
discloses  that  about  twice  as  many  disabled  veterans  take  the  trouble 
in  a  depression  as  would  do  so  during  prosperity. 

Statistics  also  show  that  when  there  is  a  lot  of  employment  avail¬ 
able,  disabled  veterans  get  out  of  the  soldiers’  homes  and  out  of  the 
hospitals.  Previously  termed  “unemplovables”  or  “gold-brickers,” 
they  become  employed  when  there  is  employment  for  them.  The  sol¬ 
diers’  homes  were  practically  depleted  during  World  War  II  because  of 
that  fact.  They  probably  will  again  be  going  back  after  this  war  unless 
they  can  retain  their  old  jobs,  if  employers  can  be  persuaded  to  retain 
them.  Ninety  percent  are  employable. 

Anything  that  is  designed  to  lead  to  that  opportunity  is  something 
in  which  we  are  interested;  and  this  bill  would  seem  to  give  a  promise 
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that  plans  will  be  made,  or  at  least  that  the  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  try  to  make  such  plans.  We  do  not  have  any  real 
hope  that  the  plans  will  be  fully  successful,  because  that  probably 
could  be  done  only  in  a  regimented  planned  economy,  if  you  were 
going  to  make  certain  that  every  individual  was  going  to  be  fully 
employed  at  all  times.  We  have  no  confidence  in  plans  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  all  employed  by  preference  method.",  although  we 
strongly  believe  in  preference  methods  for  the  war-disabled  veterans, 
and  believe  them  to  be  justifiable. 

Mr.  Resa  (presiding).  Thank  you  very  much.  The  committee  will 
recess  until  10  o’clock  next  Tuesday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 : 20  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  Tuesday, 
October  16, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 

Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  We 
have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Nathan  E.  Cowan,  CIO  legislative 
director,  representing  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

STATEMENT  OF  NATHAN  E.  COWAN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR, 

CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  starting,  Mr.  Murray  asked  me 
to  express  his  regrets  to  the  committee  that  he  was  unable  to  appear 
in  person  this  morning.  He  is  tied  up  with  another  governmental 
agency.  He  has  certain  testimony  here  and  he  has  asked  me  to  appear 
before  your  committee  and  present  it  to  your  committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed  any  further,  it 
appears  that  since  this  is  Mr.  Murray’s  testimony  we  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  about  different  parts  of  it.  If  I 
understand  correctly,  Mr.  Murray  is  the  head  of  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  and  he  has  urged  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and 
as  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  bill  come  up  today  I  do  not  know 
why  he  is  not  here  to  present  it  personally  and  substantiate  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Certainly,  in  any  other  proceeding,  a  person  cannot  come  by 
proxy  and  submit  a  statement  and  have  it  put  in  the  record  unchal¬ 
lenged.  Therefore,  I  am  forced  to  insist  upon  having  it  presented  by 
Mr.  Murray,  or  an  opportunity  given  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Murray  as  to 
the  facts  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  and  opinions  as  expressed 
in  the  statement. 

A  statement  purporting  to  be  made  by  a  witness  but  which  is  not 
the  statement  of  another  person  should  not  go  into  the  record  as  testi¬ 
mony  given  before  the  committee  because  there  is  no  possibility  of 
questioning  the  witness  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  ,  or  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  or  as  to  any  of  the  proper  or  improper  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witness  would  care  to  be  cross-examined 
upon  Mr.  Murray’s  statement,  would  that  not  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  is  Mr.  Murray’s  statement.  This  is  not  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  witness  giving 
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his  own  testimony.  I  do  object,  I  want  it  on  the  record  very  clearly, 
I  object  most  strenuously  to  any  witness  who  gives  the  views  of  someone 
else  who  does  not  appear — reading  the  statement  of  a  third  person 
into  the  record.  When  the  hearings  get  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
someone  will  rely  upon  these  statements  that  are  made,  and  here  we 
have  a  situation  where  somebody  in  all  probability  will  quote  a  state¬ 
ment  which  came  from  the  President  of  the  CIO,  and  the  supposition 
will  be  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  him  on  it  and  see 
what  he  had  to  say  about  it,  whether  there  was  a  foundation  for  it, 
and  that  is  not  true.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  CIO  and  I  think  we 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  the  maker  of  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  strike  out  the 
words  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  Philip  Murray,  president,  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  in  support  of  the  full  employment  bill, 
H.  R.  2202,  and  simply  make  this  appear  as  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Nathan  E.  Cowan  ?  Mr.  Cowan,  will  you  adopt  it  as  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  agree  to  that  because  I  know 
very  well  that  if  we  do,  and  we  put  any  questions  to  Mr.  Cowan,  then 
he  will  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  “This  is  not  my  statement,  this  is  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant  by  this, 
that,  or  the  other.”  I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  care  what  Mr.  Cowan 
says,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  at  any  time,  but  I  do  object  to  any¬ 
thing  going  into  this  record  as  a  statement  of  a  witness  who  is  not 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing,  Mr.  Cowan,  to  adopt  this 
as  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  this  follows  my  own  views  pretty  generally, 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  raised. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  statement,  will  that  be  satis¬ 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  I  insist  upon  a  vote  by  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  upon  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  adopt  this  as  his  own  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  still  appears  that  it  was  prepared  by  and  for  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  Cowan  cannot  tell  us  what  Mr.  Murray  meant  by 
certain  parts  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan  would  be  willing  to  have  stricken  from 
the  record  the  statement  that  Mr.  Murray  is  making  this  statement, 
and  will  take  it  as  his  own  testimony?  Will  you  do  that  Mr.  Cowan? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  want  to  agree  to 
that  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  want  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  would.  I  do 
not  think  you  should. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Here  is  a  man  representing  this  large  labor  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  has  with  him  a  statement,  and  he  says  that  he  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  placing  this  statement  in  the  record,'  and  he  is  willing  to 
submit  this  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  absence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  believe  when  a  witness  comes  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  permitted— not  only  is  it  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  ask 
questions  with  reference  to  it,  because  they  may  think  there  are  some 
instances  where  its  accuracy  may  be  subject  to  some  question,  and 
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there  may  be  other  points  that  they  will  want  to  develop  in  connection 
with  that  particular  statement  and  unless  the  witness  himself  appears 
they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  would  not  object  to  including  Mr.  Murray’s 
statement  in  the  record,  then,  with  the  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Cowan  will  answer  the  questions  that  you  may  ask. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  1  do  object,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Why  not  have 
Mr,  Murray  come  here  some  other  time?  We  are  receiving  letters 
and  telegrams  from  local  CIO’s,  and  national  CIO’s  all  the  time. 
Here  is  the  time  and  here  is  the  place  for  us  to  have  them  come  and 
to  give  their  testimony  and  the  reasons  and  foundation  upon  which 
they  base'  it.  They  are  giving  us  through  these  letters  and  communi¬ 
cations  of  other  kinds  various  propaganda,  or  statements  having  to  do 
with  vital -legislation,  and  they  should  be  here  to  answer  any  questions 
which  are  pertinent.  Furthermore,  the  CIO  has  a  president,  he  is 
the  one  on  behalf  of  the  CIO,  who  ought  to  put  in  his  statement.  I 
want  to  ask  him  some  questions  when  he  comes  here.  If  this  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  enough  merit  so  that  Mr.  Murray  cannot  come  here  and 
submit  his  statement,  and  uphold  it,  then  the  whole  thing  should  be 
dropped  and  we  should  go  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Murray  is  the  head  of  the 
CIO,  and  Mr.  Cowan  is  his  representative,  and  certainly  a  man  who 
is  CIO  legislative  director  is  in  a  position  to  submit  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  If  he  were  here  before  you - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  I  was  here 
before  you  heard  this. 

Mr.  Bender.  No,  I  was  here  before  you  were.  I  was  early.  I  was 
early  and  there  was  no  one  here,  so  I  went  back  to  my  office. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  of  course,  that  I  was  here 
before  you  so  far  as  this  particular  discussion  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
believe  you  were  here  while  this  discussion  was  under  way. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  know  what  this  is  all  about  now,  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
We  have  admitted  every  other  statement  in  times  past  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise,  when  we 
should  admit  it,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  change  our 
policy  now.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Why  not  put  this  in  the  record  and  then  at  a  future 
date  have  Mr.  Murray  appear  here,  and  you  can  examine  him  if  you 
wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all  right  with  me  if  we  have  an  understand¬ 
ing,  a  definite  and  absolute  understanding  that  it  will  be  stricken  from 
the  record  if  he  fails  to  appear. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  will  not  agree  to  anything  like  that.  I  think  that 
an  unusual  request,  and  not  justified. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  any  more  business  until 
we  have  a  quorum.  I  call  the  Chairman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  a  quorum.  So  far  as  I  know  no  witness  has  put  into 
the  record  a  statement  and  then  members  of  the  committee  been  denied 
the  right  to  examine  the  witness  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  suspend  the  hearings  for  a  few 
minutes  until  we  obtain  a  quorum. 

(The  hearings  were  suspended  for  5  minutes.) 
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The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  note  the  presence  of  a  quorum.  The 
committee  will  come  to  order.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  May  I  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  During  the  discussion  while  the  hearing  was  sus¬ 
pended,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  you  said  you  withdraw  your 
objection.  So  you  clarify  that  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  will  say  that  I  am  withdrawing  my  objection  to  the 
admission  of  this  statement  in  this  instance  but  I  will  also  say  that  any 
testimony  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  cross-examination  is  not  worth 
the  paper  it  is  written  on  and  under  the  rules  of  procedure  in  any 
court  of  the  land  in  any  State,  the  court  would  refuse  a  statement  when 
the  right  of  cross-examination  is  denied,  if  a  witness  has  testified 
and  then  dies  before  cross-examination,  his  testimony  is  not  evidence. 
If  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO,  is  not  willing  to  come  here 
some  time  in  the  next  month  and  speak  again  in  connection  with  this 
testimony,  I  say  he  is  taking  a  very  weak  position. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  here  for  a 
month,  do  you? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  don’t  think  it  will  be  that  long? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  believe  that  my  statement  has  clarified  my  position 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  I  can  assure  the  Congressman  that  Mr.  Murray 
will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  assume  that  he  would.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  that 
he  will  appear  if  he  has  faith  in  his  position. 

The  Chairman.  Then  do  you  withdraw  your  objection  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  withdraw  the  objection.  Mr.  Rich,  I  believe, 
asked  for  unanimous  consent,  and  as  to  that  I  said  nothing.  I  just 
want  the  record  clear  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cowan.  American  unity  has  suffered  an  alarming  deterioration 
during  the  past  6  weeks — in  spite  of  the  very  good  message  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  to  Congress  on  September  6.  Fear  grips  the  people. 

When  I  appeared  on  August  22  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  hearings  on  this  bill,  cut-backs  following  VJ-day 
had  just  begun. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  R  on.  That  is  in  the  Senate  committee  hearing? 

Mr.  C .wan.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  will  just  hand  that  to  me.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  saying  ‘T’  all  the  time;  whenever  you  say 
“I”  I  presume  you  mean  Mr.  Murray,  because  you  are  reading  his 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  not  testifying  in  your  own  behalf,  but  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Murray  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  correct. 

Now,  in  the  second  week  in  October — I  hand  the  committee  herewith 
a  copy  of  my  August  22  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  just  hand  that  to  me. 
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Mr.  Cowax.  Certainly.  Now.  in  the  second  week  in  October,  reac¬ 
tionary  elements  in  Congress  are  becoming  bolder  by  the  day,  war 
agencies  are  being  dismantled  without  regard  to  the  need  for  an 
orderly  transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  a  Nation-wide  campaign  is 
under  way  to  pit  one  group  of  Americans  against  another — and  to 
make  organized  labor  a  scapegoat.  This  is  a  device  to  turn  the  clock 
back — to  undo  the  whole  accomplishment  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration  in  peace  and  in  war.  Both  parties  in  their  1944  platforms 
subscribed  to  these  gains. 

I  call  upon  all  elements  in  Congress,  without  regard  to  party  poli¬ 
tics,  to  halt  this  ebbing  tide.  I  urge  them  to  really  begin  the  proposals 
in  the  message  of  President  Tinman.  This  message  embodies  our 
heritage  from  the  late  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  If  en¬ 
acted  into  law  it  will  plant  our  feet  in  the  path  to  postwar  abundance 
and  security. 

The  bill  now  before  your  committee  is  a  cornerstone  of  this  postwar 
program.  It  embodies  the  pledges  of  full  employment  made  to  the 
American  people  in  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties. 

On  August  22,  about  2  months  ago,  there  were  already  millions 
unemployed.  Those  millions  have  grown,  and  it  has  been  predicted 
by  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  that  the  num¬ 
ber  will  reach  8,000,000  this  winter  and  remain  at  that  level  through¬ 
out  1946.  Think  what  that  means  in  the  lives  of  American  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Thirik,  too,  what  that  will  mean  for  all  Americans  if  the  present 
tide  is  not  rapidly  reversed.  Passage  of  this  bill  without  weakening 
amendment  will  give  assurance  to  the  American  people  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  dedicated  to  a  program  of  postwar  abundance 
and  security.  It  will  set  in  motion  the  backflow  of  this  tide. 

To  be  sure,  it  cannot  come  into  full  effect  btfore  next  June  30,  1946. 
But  its  effects  will  be  nonetheless  immediate.  We  can  then  expect  that 
the  President  and  Congres1--  will  at  once  se'  about  the  passage  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  implement  this  bill  in  many  particulars. 

We  can  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  i  hat  Ims  bdl  is  not  the  last  word,  but  the 
first.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  embodiment  in  new  legislation  of  the  American 
iradition  of  meeting  problems  as  they  come — marking  the  realization 
by  members  of  both  m- ior  P'rties  that  the  American  people  expect 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  set  our  course  toward  a  full-em- 
plovinent  economy. 

We  in  the  CIO  regard  the  Murray-Patman  bill  as  minimum  legisla¬ 
tion.  We  consider  the  language  of  the  bill  as  sent  by  the  Senate  to  the 
House  to  have  been  seriously  weakened  in  several  important  respects. 
The  draft  as  reported  bv  the  Senate  subcommittee  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  many  ways  the  best.  I  hand  the  committee  herewith 
the  observations  I  made  on  the  text  of  S.  380  when  I  appeared  on 
August  22. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  hand  that  to  me.  That  need  not  be  placed 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Huffman.  May  I  have  a  copy  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  Cowax.  Yes;  and  the  previous  one  that  you  had. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  statement  that  you  referred  to  on 
the  first  page ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  hard  to  find  some  of  these  things  in  15  volumes 
of  Senate  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  resulted  in  some 
important  improvements  in  (he  original  text. 

In  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  the  language  reads : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remuner¬ 
ative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  en¬ 
able  all  Americans  *  *  *  freely  to  exorcise  this  right. 

We  do  not  see  why  Congress  should  be  unwilling  to  state  this  as  a 
right,  and  why  it  is  afraid  to  declare  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  existence  at  a1!  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  enable  these  Americans  freely  to  exercise  this  right.  Efforts 
to  weaken  this  language  are  bound  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  American  people  in  the  intentions  of  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  “business  confidence,”  well,  I  submit  that 
confidence  is  not  made  bv  a  few  people  in  counting  houses.  If  the 
whole  American  population,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  lead¬ 
ers  of  business  have  confidence  in  the  future,  certainly  that  should  guar¬ 
antee  American  postwar  progress.  The  debate  in  the  Senate  would 
indicate  that  many  of  those  who  pi-ofess  to  be  the  best  friends'of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  have  least  confidence  in  its  ability  to  attain  and  main¬ 
tain  full  employment. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Cowan,  referring  to  those  people  in  that  sense,  do  you 
know  who  those  people  were  that  made  that  statement  that  they  did  not 
have  confidence  in  private  enterprise  to  attain  and  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Murray  has  reference  to  there. 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  that  be  in  the  Senate  hearings? 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  all  probability  it  is  in  the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what  you  could  tell  us  about  that, 
i  f  you  knew  as  a  certainty. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  cannot  be  sure  about  that.  I  am  not  certain. 

The  language  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  which  says  that  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  are  “entitled  to  an 
opportunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employ¬ 
ment”  seems  to  ns  intentionally  confusing. 

In  section  2  (d)  (4)  the  proviso  written  as  an  amendment  into  the 
k_enate  bill  may  prove  to  be  either  very  reactionary  or  very  progressive 
in  its  implications,  although  its  authors  may  not  have  'intended  the 
hit  ei.  M  e  have  never  heretofore  had  a  program  of  taxation  covering 
a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable  number  of 
years  thereafter  for  any  purpose.  To  link  taxation  to  the  goal  of  full 
enriDlovment  is  of  course  highly  desirable  and  a  long  step  in  the  right 
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direction.  However,  the  bill  even  as  originally  drawn  places  so  much 
emphasis  upon  making  up  a  deficiency  of  employment  after  free  enter¬ 
prise  has  failed  that  it  seems  foolish  to  stipulate  a  tax  program  which 
prevents  any  net  increase  in  the  national  debt.  If  Congress  wishes  to 
prevent  an  increase  in  the  national  debt,  it  should  concentrate  upon 
maximizing  our  gross  national  production  and  our  national  income,  in 
which  case  taxes  will  be  more  than  ample  to  take  care  of  the  national 
debt  and  foreseeable  current  expenses.  I  cite  this  because  it  is  another 
example  of  the  ostrich-like  policy  of  “deficiency”  economics  fostered 
by  the  so-called  friends  of  private  enterprise.  Once  more  I  speak  in 
favor  of  joint  responsibility  of  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  maximizing  national  production. 

My  third  major  criticism  of  the  Senate  bill  as  passed  has  to  do  with 
section  5  (b)  (3)  which  has  been  amended  so  as  to  remove  the  language 
requiring  the  joint  committee  on  the  national  budget  to  prepare  and 
report  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  its 
summary  recommendations  concerning  the  national  budget.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  this  committee  file,  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  filing  of  this  report  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  joint  resolution  on  which  the  members  of  each  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  debate  and  take  a  vote.  Only 
by  this  means  will  the  American  people  and  Congress  be  able  to  explore 
the  issues  involved  in  the  committee  report  and  the  previous  report  of 
the  President,  as  these  issues  relate  to  pending  legislative  action  by 
various  congressional  committees. 

In  short,  as  over  against  the  final  Senate  bill  the  CIO  favors  the 
passage  of  the  original  Murray-Patman  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  following  a  month  of  extensive  hearings. 

Mr.  Church.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you  there,  but  I  think  this 
is  important.  I  notice  when  you  read  that  you  said  “as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  should  be  “as 
reported  by  the  Senate  subcommittee." 

Mr.  Cowax.  Did  I  say  “committee"  instead  of  “subcommittee"? 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Let  me  repeat  that.  In  short,  as  over  against  the  final 
Senate  bill  the  CIO  favors  the  passage  of  the  original  Murray-Patman 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  following  a  month  of  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings.  We  commend  the  more  than  100  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  pledged  to  seek  the  passage  of  this 
constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  I  may  interrupt  again,  your  trend  of  thought. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly,  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  those  100  members  reported? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  they  are  reported,  120  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Patman  can  answer  that,  they  meet  once  a  week, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  just  wanted  to  know  who  they  were. 

The  (hr  airman.  There  was  a  statement  placed  in  the  record  giving 
the  names  of  about  115.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Cowan. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  praising  this  bill,  however,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so 
without  stating  what  the  CIO  considers  shortcomings  even  in  the 
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original  Murray-Patman  bill.  We  feel  that  the  approach  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill  is  too  narrow.  There  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
sufficient  emphasis  upon  the  advisory  role  of  labor,  industry,  and 
agriculture  in  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

The  authors,  in  deference  to  what  they  seem  to  consider  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiment  in  Congress,  have  written  into  the  bill  emphasis  on 
Federal  supplementation  to  offset  a  deficiency  of  employment.  They 
presuppose  that  private  industry  will  be  unable  to  provide  the  basis  for 
full  employment.  And  they  are  probably  right,  if  we  proceed  down 
the  l'oad  we  have  taken  since  VE-clay. 

To  convert  the  United  States  economy  to  peace  is  as  big  a  job  as  the 
war.  The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  realize  that.  Eight 
now  there  is  no  sign  of  such  realization. 

Judge  Vinson  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he,  as  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  in  his  July  1,  1945,  report,  then  said: 

In  1939,  our  national  output  hit  its  highest  peacetime  level,  higher  than  in 
1929,  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  in  our  history — $89,000,000,000.  Five 
years  later  that  record  figure  was  dwarfed  by  a  new  record  output  of  $200,000,- 
000,000  *  *  *  succeeded  in  piling  our  new  wartime  economy  on  top  of  a 

jieacetime  economy ;  in  achieving  feats  of  production  no  one  believed  possible. 
In  so  doing,  we  opened  a  totally  new  vista  of  what  the  future  can  hold  *  *  * 
as  far  as  our  national  economy  is  concerned  it  would  be  disastrous  to  go  back, 
for  we  would  be  going  back  to  the  misery  of  mass  unemployment. 

After  the  war,  tlje  Ameiicnn  economy  must  he  dynamic,  with  expanding  busi¬ 
ness,  expanding  markets,  expanding  employment,  and  opportunity.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  in  the  plcsant  predicament  of  having  to  learn  to  live  50  percent 
better  than  they  have  ever  lived  before.  Only  the  defeatist  can  scoff  at  this 
inescapable  fact  that  we  must  build  our  economy  on  that  basis. 

This  expansion  must  be  brought  about  by  positive  policies  on  the  part  of  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  labor,  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 

But  we  have  seen  no  major  program  emerge  from  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  for  setting  the  United  States  on  the 
path  to  such  an  economy.  Instead,  there  is  a  widespread  effort  in 
Congress,  in  the  administration,  in  the  press,  and  in  industry  to  imitate 
the  lazy  housekeeper — to  sweep  the  dust  under  the  sofa.  After  this 
war,  as  after  the  last,  the  ancient  cry  is  “Back  to  normalcy.”  On 
this  week’s  edition  of  the  United  States  News,  for  example  says: 

Dominant  White  House  and  Congress  urge  is  to  get  hark  to  “normalcy,”  to 
please  everybody,  to  hope  that  everything  will  work  out  for  the  best.  To  try 
to  make  everybody  happy  in  this  postwar  period  *  *  * 

There  can  be  no  movement  “back  to  normalcy.”  Normalcy  for  1939 
meant  at  least  8,500,000  unemployed.  In  194(3  more  than  one-third  of 
the  Nation’s  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  An¬ 
other  10,000,000  families  had  annual  incomes  of  only  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  year.  Thus  less  than  one-third  of  all  American  families  had  suffi¬ 
cient  incomes  to  provide  a  mass  market  for  any  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  for  which  the  United  States  is  famous.  Most 
American  families  were  below  an  American  standard  of  health  and 
decency. 

Since  1939  our  productivity  has  increased  greatly,  and  so  has  the 
number  coming  of  employable  age.  Back  in  1943  the  Department  of 
Commerce  pointed  out  that  in  1940  we  could  produce  the  same  amount 
of  goods  that  we  produced  in  1940  and  still  have  19,000,000  workers 
unemployed. 
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To  go  forward  and  not  backward  we  shall  need  to  set  goals  for  our¬ 
selves,  such  as  President  Roosevelt  set  during  the  war  when  he  called 
for  50,000  planes.  And  just  as  we  surpassed  those  wartime  goals,  we 
will  surpass  the  peacetime  goals  to  be  set  by  President  Truman  and 
Congress. 

Organized  labor  is  prepared  to  join  with  industry  and  agriculture 
and  Government  in  stating  such  goals  and  is  attaining  them. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there.  Mr.  Chairman  * 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  mean  that  labor  will  meet  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  next  month,  and  that  management  also, 
and  with  the  Congress,  they  will  have  a  joint  hearing  or  a  joint  set 
of  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  that  will  be  laid  down  and  that  they 
will  keep  everybody  satisfied  and  happy,  and  that  everything  will  be 
taken  care  of  and  everybody  will  have  johs? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Rich,  I  will  tell  you  I  am  told,  or  at  least  I  have 
read  the  press  that  such  a  meeting  has  been  called.  And  I  am  hoping 
that  out  of  such  a  conference  or  meeting  will  come  some  kind  of  a 
meeting  of  the  kind  that  will  work  out  some  kind  of  a  formula  which 
will  accomplish  the  results  that  we  are  seeking,  or  get  as  far  along 
that  road  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  not  you  as  a  representative  of  the  CIO,  as,  in  fact, 
the  legislative  counsel  of  the  CIO,  believe  that  the  quicker  that  meeting 
is  called  the  better  it  will  be  not  only  for  the  Nation  at  large  but  to 
the  CIO* 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  the  more  quickly  it  is  called  the  better  results 
will  be  attained,  if  it  goes  to  successful  results. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  why  do  you  not  try  to  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  call  that  meeting,  instead  of  waiting  for  November, 
to  try  to  get  it  called  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  here,  and  get  these 
things  up  in  shape  so  that  something  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  afraid  I  personally  do  not  have  very  much  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  President.  However,  I  know  that  Mr.  Murray  would 
like  to  see  the  conference  called  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  right  now. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  are  certain  people  that  want  to  participate,  and 
who  should  participate,  that  will  not  be  able  to  be  there  until  around 
November  5,  at  least,  that  is  my  understanding. 

We  feel  that  the  President’s  full  production  and  employment  bud¬ 
get  should  go  beyond  the  outlines  set  down  in  this  bill.  It  should  not 
merely  serve  as  a  prediction  of  the  amount  of  probable  unemployment 
needing  to  be  offset  by  Federal  spending.  There  are  ample  tasks  to 
absorb  the  energies  of  all  Americans  at  steady  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  as  long  as  this  Nation  shall  continue  to  grow. 

The  President’s  full  production  and  employment  budget  should  em¬ 
phasize  the  word  “production.”  The  President  and  Congress  should  at 
once  prepare  to  harness  United  States  capacity  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  every  American  family.  This  is  the  way  to 
assure  the  market  for  a  private  enterprise  economy. 

I  know  that  there  are  groups  in  industry  and  agriculture  which  will 
gladly  join  labor  and  government  in  this  undertaking.  But  Congress 
and  the  .administration  must  make  it  plain  to  all  business  groups  that 
this  is  a  joint  undertaking  we  are  entering  upon.  To  reverse  all 
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present  legislative  and  administrative  trends  such  as  I  have  described, 
the  first  step  is  passage  of  this  bill.  The  second  is  action  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  Congress  on  measures  for  postwar  American  progress. 

The  White  House  should  base  its  actions  on  the  best  estimates  from 
all  qualified  sources  as  to  what  Americans  want,  need,  and  can  have. 
They  should  set  their  sights  on  some  attainable  average  family  income, 
and  some  minimum  family  income  below  which  we  shall  not  allow 
such  incomes  to  fall. 

Figuring  forward  toward  such  goals,  and  backward  from  our 
present  productive  capacity,  industry  by  industry,  they  should  seek  to 
arrive  at  proposals  for  reaching  these  goals  at  stated  periods  of  time. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  this  month,  said  that 
the  so-called  maintenance  budget  for  a  family  of  four  took  $1,950. 
The  65-cent  minimum  wage  bill  called  for  by  Labor  Secretary  Schwel- 
lenbach,  which  we  are  now  supporting,  would  only  provide  $1,354  per 
year  if  the  worker  were  steadily  employed  for  52  weeks  at  40  hours 
per  week.  The  worker  and  his  family  would  still  fall  $600  a  year  short 
of  the  minimum  United  States  family  standard  of  health  and  decency, 
as  hitherto  voiced  bv  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — 
the  Heller  budget  for  1944,  a  health  and  decency  budget  calls  for 
$3,075. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  there  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cowan,  right  there,  if  this  is 
going  to  require  $1,950,  and  a  40-hour  week  at  65  cents  per  hour  only 
gives  $1,354,  why  does  Mr.  Murray  recommend  that?  Why  did  he 
not  recommend  80  cents  an  hour  or  90  cents  per  hour  or  something  as 
a  minimum  that  would  make  this  $1,950? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Frankly  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  my  own  answer  for 
that. 

Mr.  Huffman.  If  I  may  interieet  there,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  establishing  65  cents  as  the  minimum  for  your  fair 
labor  standard — you  set  that  up  as  the  immediate  after  the'war  fair 
labor  standard,  and  we  would  expect  to  follow  that  the  following 
year  with  70  cents,  and  the  year  after  that  with  75  cents  minimum. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  expects  to  step  that  up  aceordinglv,  each  year,  65 
cents,  70  cents,  and  75  cents,  and  then  80  cents? 

Mr.  Cowan.  At  least  that  is  what  the  amendment  calls  for;  yes. 
Our  problem  is,  how  to  maintain  and  surpass  the  $200,000,000,000 
gross  national  product  and  the  $140,000,000,000  national  income  of 
1944.  That  we  can  do  so,  the  war  has  shown.  We  did  it  during  the 
war  with  12,000.000  in  the  armed  forces.  Our  task  is  to  employ 
7.000,000  more  men  and  women  in  peacetime  occupations  than  we 
did  in  war  jobs  outside  the  armed  forces.  For  this  we  shall  need  to 
set  our  goals  far  higher  than  we  have  to  date.  But  the  emphasis 
must  be  upon  output  of  goods  and  services  which  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  needs  and  wants,  and  which  our  productive  capacity 
could  supply.  1 

If  American  unity  has  deteriorated,  it  is  because  the  American 
people  do  not  see  forthcoming  m  this  postwar  period  from  Congress 
or  th5  administration  the  kind  of  leadership  that  won  the  war  "  All 
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Americans  know  our  productive  capacity.  War  workers  know  what 
they  produced.  Men  and  women  in  uniform  know  the  abundance 
of  war  goods  supplied  to  the  armed  forces  They  now  expect  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  administration  to  give  leadership  toward  the  full  use 
of  our  productive  capacity  of  men,  materials,  and  machines. 

This  bill  is  a  good  step  in  the  right  direction.  My  criticisms  are 
not  primarily  directed  at  this  bill.  The  President  can  make  it  work 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  President  must  act  quickly  if  we  are  to  have  the  advantages 
of  present  levels  of  spending  and  industrial  operation.  Once  a  seri¬ 
ous  sag  has  developed  our  situation  may  be  far  more  difficult  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Furthermore  we  need  a  unified  program  which  will  keep  prices 
down,  purchasing  power  up,  and  productivity  at  high  levels.  For 
this,  industry  must  agree  to  an  examination  of  its  cost  figures,  its  cash 
position,  and  its  reserves,  including  (hose  in  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  under  the  carry-back  and  carry-forward  provisions  of  the  tax 
laws. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly,  if  you  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Murray  would  like  to  have  industry 
throw  its  books  open  to  your  examination;  why  do  the  unions  object 
to  having  its,  the  CIO's  books,  open  completely  all  the  way  down  for 
inspection  by  the  Congress  and  businessmen? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  the  thought  that  Mr.  Murray  had  there, 
but  I  know  that  the  union  does  every  year  file  a  complete  statement 
that  is  very  clear,  of  all  its  belongings,  and  all  its  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  they  are  public  property. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  to  the  public  for  them 
to  see  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress  has  been  mailed 
the  latest  one,  or  if  they  have  not  they  will  be  I  think  very  shortly. 
They  were  last  year.  That  audit  is  made,  incidentally,  by  an  outside 
firm.  It  is  made  by  an  outside  firm  of  auditors. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  now  know  that  this  record  shows  that  they 
have  administrative  expenses  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  month, 
and  that  there  is  no  itemized  accounting  of  that? 

Mr.  Cowax.  I  do  not  believe  I  know  that;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  did  not  look  that  up?  You  did  not  learn  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  in  our  report,  it  is  not  in  our  report  that  I  know 
anything  about. 

The  cornerstone  of  any  statesmanlike  national  program  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  purchasing  power  among  the  great  groups  of  our  people 
in  industry,  trade,  the  professional  and  social  services,  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  circulation  of  purchasing  power  depends  primarily  upon 
the  maintenance  of  an  increase  in  industrial  wage  rates.  Already  since 
VJ-day  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $•_!(>,' 100,000,000  in  our  national 
purchasing  power  as  a  direct  result  of  cut-hacks — Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  figures. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  industry  will  show  that  the  return 
to  the  40-hour  w^eek  will  permit  all  industries  previously  operating 
48  hours  per  week  with  overtime  pay  to  make  a  10  percent  wage  in- 
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crease  immediately  without  additional  cost  to  these  companies.  It 
has  been  forecast  by  Business  Week  that — 

Corporate  profits  stand  to  be  surprisingly  good  in  1946.  The  total  isn’t  likely 
to  fall  far  short  of  $8,000,000,000  after  Federal  taxes  and  it  might  quite  con¬ 
ceivably  top  1944’s  $10,000,000,000  by  a  slight  margin. 

This  says  nothing  about  net  liquid  assets  of  American  corporations 
which  have  risen  by  91  percent  or  $22,300,000,000  since  1939.  Nor 
does  it  include  other  liquid  reserves  made  available  by  Congress  in 
the  form  of  future  tax  refunds.  Corporations  have  accumulated  about 
$30,000,000,000  in  carry-back  credits  with  the  Treasury,  which  in  effect 
constitute  a  huge  pool  of  contingent  reserves  that  they  can  draw  upon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  estimated,  when  he  was  Reconver¬ 
sion  Director,  that — 

The  total  reconversion  of  all  plants  now  producing  for  war  is  expected  to  cost 
not  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  basic  increases  to  offset  the  recent  de¬ 
clines  in  take-home  pay,  we  need  to  establish  a  decent  minimum  wage, 
and  adequate  unemployment  compensation.  As  soon  as  possible 
American  corporations  should  undertake  the  payment  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  wage. 

In  any  national  program  taxes  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  increase 
purchasing  power  of  the  lower  income  groups.  To  maintain  real  in¬ 
comes  these  groups  will  also  need  during  the  transition  period  to  see 
prices  kept  under  control.  The  greatly  expanded  capacity  of  our 
country  to  produce  durable  goods  must  find  an  outlet  in  unproved 
housing  and  health  facilities  and  other  public  and  private  works  in  the 
field  of  construction,  including  roads  and  other  new  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Finally,  such  a  national  program  calls  for  an  adequate  for¬ 
eign  trade  program. 

Otherwise,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  disorderly  period  when  un¬ 
employment  is  mounting,  wage  rates  and  take-home  pay  are  falling, 
but  prices  are  rising  and  some  groups  in  the  community  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  speculative  boom.  Clearly  such  a  distorted  economy 
will  be  headed  for  a  crash.  But  it  might  continue  for  2  or  3  years 
on  its  crazy  course. 

Remember  that  we  have  today  an  economic  situation  without  prece¬ 
dent:  In  1939  there  were  45,000,000  employed,  and  in  1944  there  were 
64,000,000  including  the  armed  forces;  nonagrieultural  wages  and 
salaries  were  $45,000,000,000  in  1939  and  $98,000,000,000  in  1944;  net 
income  of  farm  operators  and  wages  and  salaries  of  farm  workers  was 
$6,000,000,000  in  1939  and  $14,000,000,000  in  1944 ;  corporate  net  in¬ 
come  after  taxes,  net  income  of  other  business  and  of  the  self-employed 
was  $10,000,000,000  in  1939  and  $22,000,000,000  in  1944. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “net  income'’  and  where  do 
you  get  those  figures?  I  realize  what  you  mean  by  gross  income, 
but  what  about  the  net  income  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  where  those  net  figures  came  from.  It 
was  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  probably  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  in  order  for  us  to  be  able  to  understand  this 
more  thoroughly  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  have  a  break-down  of  this 
statement  that  you  just  read  there,  and  the  one  about  which  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  spoke,  of  any  income  from  farm  operations  and  wages  and  sal- 
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aries  of  fanners  and  so  forth;  I  would  like  for  your  organization  to 
furnish  a  break-down  of  that  for  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  furnish  that  break-down;  I  will  have  it  pre¬ 
pared  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Church.  That  will  include  that  whole  statement,  will  it,  the 
entire  paragraph  there? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes;  it  was  my  intention  to  have  it  cover  the  entire 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Church.  The  whole  paragraph  will  be  broken  down,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  will  break  the  entire  paragraph  down. 

1  bus  we  have  a  dual  problem.  We  must  maintain  and  surpass  these 
current  levels  if  we  are  to  provide  full  employment  and  use  our  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity;  and  we  must  prevent  further  distortion  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution  which  itself  will  start  a  deflationary  spiral  by  leading  to 
overproduction  relative  to  consumer  purchasing  [Tower.  In  short,  we 
must  move  forward  and  upward,  in  balance. 

Mr.  Church.  I  think  we  should  have  this  thing  broken  down,  if  I 
say  just  add  to  that,  so  the  hearings  will  show  just  what  that  is  about. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  my  intention.  I  will  furnish  it  to  you  in  that 
form. 

I  have  dealt  at  such  length  on  these  points  because  I  feel  they  have 
a  direct  bearing  for  your  committee  as  you  consider  reporting  out 
H.  R.  2202.  The  American  people  have  been  led  by  the  platforms 
of  both  major  parties  and  by  the  statements  of  both  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  President  Truman  to  expect  the  Government  to  place  itself 
squarely  behind  a  full-employment  program. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  part  of  your  statement  you  referred  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  then 
has  not  the  Republican  candidate,  Governor  Dewey,  a  year  ago,  made 
the  same  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  he  has. 

Mr.  Rich.  Lots  of  Republicans  have  made  the  same  statement. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes;  they  did. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  did  not  think  you  gave  any  weight  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Governor  Dewey,  did  you? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  certainly  do  when  he  is  right.  Anybody  that  makes 
a  correct  statement  I  will  agree  with. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  I  said  before,  many  Republicans  have  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  Senator  Taft  said  that  is  what  defeated  him 
when  that  question  was  asked  him  in  the  Senate ;  I  am  not  sure. 

The  American  people  will  have  no  patience  with  equivocations 
written  into  the  bill.  They  will  see  the  bill  as  a  pledge  that  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  administration  will  support  a  full-employment  pro¬ 
gram.  And  if  the  bill  is  defeated,  the  American  people  are  found 
to  be  profoundly  shocked  at  the  thought  that  these  pledges  have 
been  lightly  given  and  snatched  away. 

The  situation  which  confronts  Congress  is  plain.  Some  members 
of  this  body  may  not  believe  America  capable  of  maintaining  our 
free  institutions  and  achieving  full  employment.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  believe  just  that.  And  they  are 
prepared  to  help  achieve  it. 
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Let  me  list  some  of  tlie  things  which  the  American  people  think 
will  contribute  to  a  program  of  full  production  and  full  employment : 

First.  The  President,  with  the  aid  of  his  Cabinet  agencies  and  of 
a  board  representing  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  general 
public,  must  prepare  a  national  production  and  employment  budget. 
This  budget  should  be  more  than  a  statistical  forecast;  it  should 
set  general  goals  on  which  the  various  industrial  and  governmental 
units — Federal,  State,  and  local — have  agreed. 

Second.  We  must  harness  science  to  our  national  needs.  First  and 
foremost,  of  course,  we  must  establish  national  control  over  atomic 
energy.  But  close  behind  must  come  a  national  program  for  both 
basic  and  applied  scientific  research.  In  the  absence  of  proper  con¬ 
trol,  atomic  power  may  destroy  mankind.  But  assuming  that  control, 
we  must  then  go  forward  to  explore  and  provide  the  benefits  of 
all  new  scientific  developments  emerging  from  the  war,  of  which 
atomic  energy  is  only  the  most  spectacular.  The  entire  annual  cost 
of  such  an  undertaking,  from  both  public  and  private  sources,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  1  day’s  cost  of  the  war.  And  that  estimate  includes 
basic  research  and  applied  research  in  technology,  medicine  and  public 
health,  housing  and  community  development,  regional  development, 
agriculture  and  forest  culture,  education  and  psychology,  and  all  the 
rest. 

Third.  People  must  more  and  more  come  together  to  plan  for  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  communities.  Our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
need  to  be  completely  reexamined  by  joint  commissions  of  experts 
and  citizens  representing  all  resident  groups.  This  is  only  a  worth¬ 
while  undertaking  if  we  have  atomic  energy  under  control.  But  that 
yardstick  applies  to  all  social  progress  in  the  next  few  years.  Housing, 
health,  education,  and  transportation  all  need  community  reexamina¬ 
tion  in  postwar  America. 

M’\  Rich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Cowan,  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  statement, 
some  reference  was  made  that  people  more  and  more  should  come 
together  to  plan  for  these  thing*  in  their  own  community.  Does  Mr. 
Murray  mean  that  instead  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  every¬ 
thing  for  the  peonl°  of  tins  country  that  they  should  look  more  io 
local,  home  communities  to  do  that  work  rather  than  having  it  done 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Ouv4N.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Murray  meant  there,  but  I  have 
mv  own  views. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  are  your  own  views  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Cowan.  T  do  not  believe  that  people  in  the  community,  or  a 
labor  organization,  I  might  say  our  labor  organization  has  felt  that 
wav ;  we  never  should  ask  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  something 
that  we  could  do  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  that  should  be  the  way  it  should  be 
done? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  think  this  should  be  done  by  the  local  communities, 
take  in  the  various  local  communities? 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  cooperation  of  all  parties 
cooperating  for  the  general  welfare. 
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Mr.  Council.  And  you  feel  that  your  local  community  plan  will 
not  cariv  through,  and  therefore  this  bill  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  at  all.  This  hill  can  help  employer  and  employee 
groups  of  that  kind  to  encourage  them. 

Mr.  Church.  To  encourage  them  or  discourage  them  ?  From  your 
standpoint  vou  believe  it  will  encourage  them  ? 

Mr.  Ci  iwax.  I  certainly  believe  it  will  encourage  them. 

Mr,  Rich.  We  have  an  aviation  bill  for  landing  fields,  and  instead 
of  the  Federal  Government  taking  complete  charge  and  doing  every¬ 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  ask  the  local  communities  in 
the  States  to  come  in  on  it  and  let  them  work  it  out  rather  than  plac¬ 
ing  all  of  the  power  in  Washington.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  Cowvx.  I  think  I  can  agree  that  it  will  take  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  concerned,  local.  State,  and  National  Governments,  to 
bring  about  reconversion  and  bring  about  a  fair  and  proper  peace¬ 
time  economy. 

Mi-.  Ren.  D  i  you  not  feel  that  in  the  last  8  or  9  years  we  have 
tried  to  center  everything  here  in  Washington  and  take  it  away  from 
t he  lo  al  communities? 

Mr.  Cow vx.  Frankly.  I  think  that  they  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  the  States;  I  think  the  States  have  assumed  control  of  a  l  it  of 
power  that  should  apply  to  the  counties  and  townships  and  precincts, 
so  the  States  are  not  blameless. 

Mr.  Rtii.  Take  their  people,  the  people  at  home  know  their  own 
people,  and  they  understand  these  things  from  a  close  relationship, 
and  they  are  more  closely  associated  in  tins  in  a  better  way.  and  can 
get  betfer  to  iperation.  and  they  know  their  problems  better.  I  think 
for  the  benefit  of  our  country,  if  we  ace  going  to  keep  it  solvent  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  closer  contact  with  people  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  must  be  a  coordinated  effort,  of  course;  there  is  no 
qiusthri  about  that. 

Fourth.  '1  he  Amei  ’can  people  and  their  Government  must  decide 
how  much  they  intend  t>»  part’eipate  in  world  trade.  This  dec  sion 
•is  rs  mipo-  taut  as  any  long-range  decision  we  shall  have  to  make  and 
will  in  turn  be  affected  by  the  other  decisions  as  to  how  big  a  national 
production  and  employment  budget  we  can  have  on  the  domestic  side 
and  how  much  we  can  produce  within  the  borders  of  our  own  count'  y. 
By  agreeing  to  produce  more  of  those  goods  in  which  we  are  most 
efficient  and  taking  from  abroad  more  of  these  goods  in  which  we  are 
less  efficient,  or  of  tho;e  raw  materials  in  which  we  are  deficient,  we 
shall  increase  our  national  income.  If  our  consumer-durable-goods 
industries  such  as  automobiles,  typewriters,  refrigerators,  and  wash¬ 
ing  machines  are  to  approach  capacity  production,  some  part  of  tlmt 
production  is  hrund  to  go  abroad.  The  question  is,  What  do  we  <>-et  in 
exchange  ? 

Fifth.  The  foregoing  are  longer-range  proposals.  All  Federal  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  such  a  long-urn 
program;  otherwise  we  shall  not  have  the  forced  draft  necessary  to 
maintain  and  surpass  current  levels  of  gross  national  production  and 
national  income.  But  for  labor,  the  smaller  farmer,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  businessman  there  are  immediate  needs  which  nui  t  bo  met. 

We  need  markets,  especially  am  oner  ourselves,  for  the  goods  -"d 
services  we  produce.  To  accomplish  this,  wages  must  increase,  prices 
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and  taxes  be  kept  down,  and  purchasing  power  be  made  to  circulate 
at  a  steady  rate  and  at  increasing  levels  as  productivity  rises,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do,  thanks  to  war-born  technology.  Congress  must  here¬ 
after  do  everything  to  encourage  this  trend.  But  since  September  5 
anything  Congress  has  done  discouraged  the  trend.  I  urge  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  be  the  first  to  set  us  on  the  new  high  road  to  postwar  pros¬ 
perity  by  passing  this  bill  as  advocated  by  115  of  your  colleagues. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cochran,  some  members  of  the  committee,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  witnesses  that  have  appeared  here  from  time 
to  time  have  cited  the  war  period  as  the  full-employment  period.  It 
is  not  quite  fair  to  compare  the  wartime  period  to  the  peacetime  period 
of  production,  because  in  wartime  we  had  12,000,000  able-bodied  men 
who  had  been  in  civilian  life  in  our  production  field  who  were  in  the 
Army ;  we  also  had  2,500,000  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls,  who  in  normal 
times  would  not  have  been  on;  and  that  would  make  about  12y2 
million;  we  had  1,200,000  people  in  the  aircraft  industry  which  in 
peacetime  would  not  be  more  than  from  200,000  to  300,000  people.  We 
also  had  about  a  million  or  two  million  people  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  Add  all  of  these  up  and  you  reach  a  figure  of  about  19,- 
000,000  or  20,000,000  people  that  were  producing  weapons  of  war, 
not  consumer  goods.  So  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  wartime  is  what  we  had,  because  all  of  us  realize  it  would  be 
impossible  to  continue  the  building  of  Liberty  ships  and  shells  and 
bombers  in  order  to  make  full  employment.  Is  that  not  true,  Mr. 
Cowan  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  we  are  able  to 
produce  to  full  capacity  in  order  to  destroy,  we  have  proven  in  the 
past  few  years  that  we  have  the  greatest  productive  machine  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  or  seen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  I  will  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  can  either  use  that  machine  to  stop  and  effectively 
block  an  economic  rise  of  our  citizens,  and  create  an  economic  crisis 
of  our  citizens,  or  we  can  use  it  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  and 
abundance  of  wealth  that  the  world  has  ever  known  and  seen. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  is  true,  but  is  it  not  necessary  when 
you  produce  that  people  must  purchase  the  products  of  labor  and 
manufactured  products  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right.  I  believe  that  we  would  have  a  better 
plan  of  economy  here  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  greater 
division  of  all  of  the  wealth  that  is  produced  so  that  it  should  go  in 
the  hands  of  the  many  instead  of  into  the  hands  of  the  few. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  agree  with  you  on  that,  so  far,  yes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  wculd  help;  I  think  that  would  help  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  we  should  assure 
ourselves  that  there  is  a  maximum  amount  of  food  produced,  but  there 
y  a  point  beyond  which  you  cannot  eat  any  more  food  a  day,’ and  there 
is  a  maximum  amount  of  clothes  that  you  can  wear,  and  there  is  a 
maximum  number  of  automobiles  that  you  can  use,  because  while  a 
few  people  may  be  able  to  own  two  automobiles,  in  o-eneral  I  think 
that  the  average  will  mean  they  will  have  one  automobile  to  a  family. 
1  think  that  is  going  to  be  about  the  average  all  along.  In  other  words. 
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we  cannot  afford  to  saturate  the  country  with  more  products  than  the 
country  can  absorb.  There  has  to  be  some  relationship. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes.  The  fellow  that  builds  the  automobile  ought  to 
earn  enough  money  to  be  able  to  ride  in  one  of  his  own. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  ordinarily  never  has  but  one  auto¬ 
mobile;  some  jieople  have  two  automobiles,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  have;  at  least  I  have  seen  the  coal  operators,  have 
seen  them  in  my  own  time,  when  those  miners  were  not  able  to  earn  a 
living,  they  did  not  even  have  food  enough  all  the  year  around,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  something  should  be  done  for  those  miners  so  that 
they  would  be  properly  protected. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  the  coal  operators  that  kept  their  homes 
warmed  with  fuel  oil.  I  am  an  old  coal  miner  myself,  and  I  know 
something  about  that.  What  do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  do  in  case  industry  is  employing  every  person  that  it 
can  employ  to  furnish  goods  for  the  consumer,  and  there  still  is 
between  6,000,000  and  8,000,000  people  unemployed;  what  do  you 
think  the  Government  should  do  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  the  Government  should  step  in  and  insure 
employment  to  those  who  cannot  get  employment. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  kind  of  employment  do  you  think  that 
they  should  get  ( 

Mr.  Cowan.  Of  course  in  the  building  of  worthy  projects.  I  think 
they  should  do  something  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  agree  on  that,  that  there  are  certain 
kind  of  projects — well,  suppose  you  just  give  us  the  kind  of  projects 
that  you  have  in  mind ;  you  do  not  mean  leaf  raking  ? 

'  Mr.  Cowan.  No;  such  as  the  TVA,  and  the  building  of  roads,  and 
numerous  worthy  projects  that  would  be  an  aid  to  the  wealth  and  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  reconversion  period  I  notice  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  other  people  have  estimated  that  we  will  have  8,000,000 
people  unemployed  next  year,  and  I  notice  Mr.  Murray  said  that 
the  average  would  be  between  six  and  eight  million  people  next  year, 
an  average  of  about  8,000,000  next  year.  Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  true.  I  think  there  is  no  great  calamity,  I 
think  the  greatest  crime  on  earth  is  to  see  an  American  parent,  a 
father,  who  has  a  half  dozen  children,  and  he  goes  out  honestly  day 
after  day  seeking  after  work,  and  he  cannot  find  work.  He  has  to 
come  home  to  a  weeping  wife  and  half-starved  children.  What  can 
he  do?  In  my  mind's  eye  I  go  back  to  these  boys  that  helped  to  win 
this  war,  that  are  the  product  of  deprivation.  I  know  hundreds  of 
them — I  could  name  them  off  for  you  if  you  want  me  to,  right  now — 
who  were  practically  starved  to  death,  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own  but  during  I  or  5  years  those  ten  or  twelve  million  boys,  those 
young  men,  whose  remains  lie  buried  on  foreign  soil,  were  the  products 
of  starvation,  and  yet  they  chose  to  go  ahead  with  this  war  and  to  win 
it.  I  wonder  if  we  are  the  proper  caretakers  of  their  heritage  if  we 
do  not  do  more  than  we  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at  there.  I  under¬ 
stand  your  point. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  those  who  will  live,  they  will  not  want  to  come 
back  to  a  land  where  there  was  no  more  opportunity  than  there  was 
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during  the  time  that  they  were  made  to  suffer,  as  tln-v  were  made 
to  suffer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  place  these  8,000,000  people  on  Federal 
projects.  Mr.  Cowan  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  would  place  them,  after  private  enterprise  has 
given  every  effort  to  furnish  them  a  job,  and  after  private  enterprise 
lias  been  given  every  opportunity,  every  chance,  every  encouragement 
in  the  world  to  give  them  jobs,  to  furnidi  them  jobs,  to  furnish  them 
full  employment,  and  if  they  cannot  furnish  them  full  employment, 
then  I  say  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government — and 
after  all,  these  boys  that  are  coming  back,  these  unemployed  people, 
they  are  the  Federal  Government,  they  are  indistinguishable  from  it — 
I  say  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  coordi¬ 
nated  representative  of  them,  these  people,  to  step  in  and  furnish  them 
with  useful  employment. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  minimum  wage  that  you  would 
say  they  should  earn?  What  would  you  say  that  those  people  are 
entitled  to  earn? 

Mr.  Cowan.  On  that  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  to  any 
figure,  to  any  definite  figure.  I  have  not  given  that  too  much  study 
and  thought.  We  have  been,  or  at  least  I  have  been  busy  the  last  4 
years  trying  to  plead  with  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would  take 
care  of  these  things,  to  get  down  to  that  particular  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  not  think  it  is  an  important  matter  to 
be  considered? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is,  it  is  very  important  that  we  carry  it  out,  if  we  are 
going  to  carry  out  this  program.  Of  course.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any¬ 
thing  that  could  be  considered  other  than  important.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  important. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  the  amount  of  money,  wc  uld  you 
say  $2,000  per  year  would  he  about  l  ight  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  wanr  to  no  below  this  re¬ 
port  that  says  that  a  family  of  four  should  have  *3  075  to  maintain  the 
absolute  basic  American  standard  of  life,  a  decent  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

The  Ch human.  With  8,000.000  people  unemployed  next  year,  if 
l he  Federal  Government  were  to  furnish  them  with  $3,000  a  year,  tint 
would  amount  to  $24,000,000,000  that  would  come  out  of  the  Federal 
Government,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cown.  Something  like  that;  yes.  that  is  true,  but  you  would 
get  a  return  on  that  in  later  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  you  not  sav  that  our  nafional  debt  is 
about  $300,000,000,000  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  but  it  would  take  just  about  the  (Cjuiy.lent  of 
(bat  to  furnish  relief,  v  here  these  people  have  to  stoop  to  the  insult 
and  humiliation  of  taking  the  pauper's  oath  to  get  relief  for  doing 
nothing.  Am-rican  people  do  not  went  the  do'e.  They  want  to  work. 

I  he  Chaiiuu'n.  Do  v<  u  think  that  our  economy  could  stand  the 
payment  of,  $M  OOO.t’OO 000  per  year  for  Federal  work  insurance; 
that  is,  over  and  above  the  present  expenses  that  the  Government  is 
faced  with  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Aes;  T  brieve  so.  We  have  brought  upon  ourselves  £t 
debt  of  $400,000,000,000  in  the  last  4  years,  and  no  one  seemed  to  think 
rhat  was  particularly  staggering,  at  least  they  went  along  with  it. 
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and  nothing  has  happened.  I  do  not  believe  anything  would  happen 
in  peacetime.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between 
peacetime  and  wartime  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  inflate  or  increase 
prices  and  decrease  other  values,  if  you  used  the  65-cent  minimum  that 
you  are  asking  Congress,  that  would  be  just  about  the  same  as  10  cents 
an  hour  at  the  present  time,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  you  are  asking  if  I  think  this  would  bring  on  infla¬ 
tion,  I  do  not.  believe  that  would  bring  about  inflation.  It  is  not  great 
enough  to  do  that.  T  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  inflate  our 
currency,  or  to  inflate  our  values  of  goods,  even  with  the  (lb -cent 
minimum. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  a  very  important  point. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  economist. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  neither  am  I,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gossett,  do  you  have  any  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to 
state  how  big  the  national  debt  could  come  before  we  were  in  danger 
of  national  collapse,  I  would  really  like  to  know  if  anybody  knows; 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  state  that  here.  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  any  collapse  if  everybody  is  employed.  The 
thing  that  will  bring  about  collapse  is  when  we  are  looking  around 
the  prosperity  corner,  just  around  the  corner  from  prosperity,  and 
we  are  just  around  it  for  too  long. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  collapse  if  everybody 
was  employed  gainfully. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right.  That  is  right,  that  is  my  very  point. 

Mr.  Gossett.  And  if  we  have  to  resort  to  large  deficit  spending 
will  it  not  finallv  come  to  the  danger  point  (  And  if  so,  1  do  not  know 
where  that  would  be:  I  would  like  to  know  if  voi.r  economists  have 
done  any  figuring  on  that.  ■ 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  they  have,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
material  that  1  can  hand  you  now.  I  think,  now  that  I  reflect  on 
it,  probably  we  do  have  such  material  but  I  do  not  have  the  material 
with  me.  I  can  supply  it  to  the  committee  if  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  \ou  have  it  I  would  like  to  have  you  furnish  it  to 
me. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  be  glad  to  semi  that  up  to  you.  I  will  see  that 
you  get  it. 

The  Ch  urm  \n.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Cowan,  if  the  Federal  G  >v- 
enunent  undertook  to  guarantee,  employment  to  8.000,000  or  6  000,000 
people  per  year,  at  an  adequate  living  wage,  sav  of  $2,00  ),  $3,000,  or 
$3,500.  that  in  the  long  run  people  will  go  to  the  Governmet  more  and 
more  for  their  livelihood,  because  from  what  1  hear  and  observe,  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  work  as  hard  for  the  Government  as  they  do  in  private  in¬ 
dustry,  or  for  themselves':’  Eventually,  you  will  have  a  huge  pay 
roll  of  Federal  employees,  and  the  poor  people  that  are  producing 
coal  and  steel  and  kerosene  and  hay  and  feed  will  be  burdened  with 
taxes  that  will  be  almost  destructive. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  that  private  enterprise  should  be  given  all  the 
freedom  and  liberty  to  make  its  contribution  toward  the  standard  of 
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full  employment.  However,  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  and  we  have  millions 
of  people  out  of  work,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You  cannot  take 
them  out  and  shoot  them.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  step  in  and  supply,  by  relief  projects  that  are  certainly 
definitely  needed  in  this  Nation,  employment  for  those  individuals. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill,  is  an  admission  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  take  up  the  slack,  that  we  admit  that  private 
enterprise  is  now  a  failure  ? 

Mi\  Cowan.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  safeguard,  and  it  is 
not  an  admission  that  anything  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  construction  of  this 
legislation ;  I  think  that  the  legislation  speaks  for  itself,  that  we  want 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right.  That  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  if  it  develops  in  a  year,  or  any  time  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  do  the  job,  what  we  want  to  do  in  this  bill  is  to 
have  a  plan  so  that  somebody  can  step  in  and  help  out. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  are  correct,  Congressman,  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  if  it  does  become  necessary  for  us  to  use  $8,000 
as  a  standard  to  take  care  of  8,000,000  unemployed,  meaning  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $24,000,000,000,  that  $24,000,000,000  will  go  through  the 
various  channels  of  trade,  starting  out  with  the  producer. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  will  create  more  employment. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  will  go  to  the  retailer,  all  will  make  money  and 
each  one  who  is  subject  to  taxation  will  make  a  return,  so  that  the 
Government  will  recover  a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  it  has  spent 
in  the  end. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  largely  true,  Congressman,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  why  do  we  not  just  go  ahead  and 
print  $24,000,000,000  and  pass  it  out  to  the  people  and  let  them  spend 
it  themselves  and  spend  ourselves  into  an  era  of  prosperity,  in  a  more 
direct  way  ? 

Would  that  not  be  much  better  to  simply  spend  the  money  and  pass 
it  out  to  each  one  of  these  six  or  eight  million  people  and  they  would 
be  able  to  spend  us  into  prosperity  without  the  difficulty  of  going 
to  work  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work  out  that  way.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  have  all  of  the  safeguards  of  the  usual  and 
ordinary  method  of  acquiring  and  disposing  of  money  behind  it,  which 
is  one  of  the  things  necessarily  necessary  in  the  proper  working  of 
an  economy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  workers  want  to  take 
gifts  like  that,  all  they  want  is  the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  work 
and  earn  their  living  so  that  they  can  keep  their  dignity  and  their 
pride  of  achievement  which  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  peculiarly 
American. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking  if  your  philosophy  is  correct,  that 
we  could  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity.  We  can  spend  ourselves 
into  prosperity  by  spending  money  and  passing  it  out,  according  to 
that  theory.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  some¬ 
body  has  to  work,  somebody  has  to  produce  the  food  we  eat,  the 
clothes  we  wear,  the  coal  we  burn,  and  the  other  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

Mr.  Rich.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Cowan,  you  say  that  these  workers, 
all  they  want  is  a  job,  and  they  do  not  want  a  dole. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  quite  right.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  had  a  delegation  of  CIO  people  with  me  last  week 
from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  asked  them  why 
they  were  not  taking  work.  They  said  they  could  not  get  any  job 
except  for  35  cents  an  hour  or  40  cents  an  hour.  Frankly,  I  did 
not  believe  that,  but  I  wanted  the  facts.  So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
local  labor  board  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  the  labor  board  advised 
me  that  they  are  listing  jobs,  and  the  jobs  are  going  begging  for 
workers,  and  these  jobs  pay  as  high  as  $1  an  hour.  There  are  lots 
of  them  listed — they  sent  me  a  list  of  them — at  75  cents  an  hour. 
If  they  get  75  cents  an  hour,  and  they  work  5  days,  and  8-hour  day, 
they  would  make  $30.  Instead  of  that,  they  are  on  relief  and  taking 
$18  a  week.  They  do  not  want  a  job  at  which  they  would  get  $30 
a  week,  but  they  are  willing  to  take  $18  on  relief.  It  shows  to  me 
that  they  wranted  to  go  on  the  dole  rather  than  on  the  job.  I  ques¬ 
tioned  their  sincerity,  and  so  I  have  written  to  these  CIO  people  and 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  go  and  take  these  jobs,  and  I  am  waiting 
for  a  reply.  As  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  so  ably  indicated, 
that  is  one  of  the  the  things  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  chairman 
of  the  CIO  committee  was  there,  and  I  sent  him  a  copy,  because  I 
wanted  him  to  know  precisely  what  I  had*  done,  and  because  I  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it.  So,  I  do  not  believe  that  everybody  would  take  a  job.  I 
believe  they  would  rather  take  relief  at  $18  a  week  rather  than  take 
a  job  at  $30  a  week.  So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  statement  you  made 
is  correct  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  Congressman.  How¬ 
ever,  1  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  are  lots  of  jobs  up  there,  they  are  advertising  for 
men,  and  they  cannot  get  them. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Let  me  say  this :  I  heard  the  same  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee  in  connection  with  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  2,000 
jobs  are  supposed  to  be  running  around  begging  for  men  to  take  them, 
and  the  men  went  on  relief  rather  than  accept  the  jobs.  So  I  did  a 
little  personal  investigation  on  my  own,  and  1  developed  some  facts 
which  I  think  are  very  illuminative  cf  the  situation. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  will  come  over  to  my  office,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Cowan,  I  will  give  you  the  entire  correspondence  so  you  can  see  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Let  us  examine  this 
situation  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  I  think  is  quite  typical  of  some 
of  these.  There  I  found  that  a  certain  grinding  plant  laid  off  300 
people  on  VJ-day,  and  on  that  very  day  they  laid  them  rtf,  and  on 
that  same  day  they  applied  to  the  United  Shites  Employment  Service 
for  300  people  to  fill  t''"?''  4 rlent’cal  '•oh-.  Wise’-  these  people  applied 
to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  so  that  they  would  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  relief  for  compensation,  and  they  were  assigned  to  go  back 
into  that  plant  and  the  employer  wanted  them  to  start  out  on  the  very 
same  jobs  but  at  20  cents  per  hour  to  30  cents  per  hour  less  than  what 
they  had  been  earning  right  up  to  that  same  moment,  so  that  was  the 
situation  with  which  they  -were  confronted. 
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Mr.  Rich.  How  much  did  they  offer  to  pay  them?  Was  there  any 
difference  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate  was,  but  it  was  f.om  30 
cents  to  30  cents  lower  than  they  were  getting. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  it  is  very  probable  that  since  these  men  ha\e  been 
receiving  time  and  a  half  and  di  uble  time  during  the  war,  they  might 
want  to  receive  it  now,  and  they  do  not  want  to  accept  regular  time, 
but  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the  country  back  on  a 
solvent  basis  if  everybody  expects  to  get  the  same  amount  that  they 
were  getting,  time  and  a  half  and  double  time?  During  wartime? 
Do  you  think  that  these  men  will  go  back  to  work  at  peacetime  jobs 
and  wages? 

Mr.  Cow \n.  I  believe  they  will  go  back  to  work  if  they  are  offered 
anything  like  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  this  instance,  you  say  they  would  not  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Congressman,  let  me  ask  you  this,  because  I  think  it 
will  illustrate  this  point ;  do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  an  employer  to 
resort  to  subterfuge  and  to  lay  people  off  on  I  J-day,  and  then  on 
that  very  saute  day,  send  to  the  T  nited  States  Employment  Service 
for  30()  people,  300  employees  to  fill  these  identical  jobs  at  fiom  do 
cents  to  30  cents  per  hour* less? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  do  not  know  wl.at  all  these  facts  and  circumstances 
are.  I  do  not  know  what  their  circumstances  and  conditions  were,  and 
they  vary  in  each  instance,  of  course. 

Jilr.  Cowan.  I  do  know  about  it  because  I  have  looked  into  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  that  is  the  situation.  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  heart  to  con¬ 
demn  those  men  for  not  wanting  to  go  back  and  take  a  cut  of  20  cents 
to  30  cents  an  hour  under  any  such  arrangement  as  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  have  to  know  exactly  what  the  conditions  are. 
I  would  be  glad  to  ha\e  you  come  to  my  office  and  I  will  give  you  full 
information  about  this  situation  at  "Williamsport,  Pa.  I  have  all  of. 
the  fact-  there. 

Mr.  Cowvn.  And  I  would  he  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  be  glad  to  check  back  with  you  on  that  and  let 
you  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  C<  wan.  I  will  have  to  get  some  information  on  that.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  some  information  on  that  myself.  And  I  might 
say  to  you  that  I  have  been  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  myself,  and  I  know 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  been  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  you  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Xot  about  this  particular  situation,  but  I  do  know  some¬ 
thing  about  Williamsport. 

Mr.  Bender.  Will  the  gentleman  yield;  reference  has  been  made 
by  the  rentleman  to  $ls  a  week  as  relief,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is 
rot  relief  but  unemployment  compensation;  and  represents  money 
that  was  paid  into  a  fund;  it  is  not  a  drain  on  the  United  Slate.- 
Treasury  at  all. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  c»uite  true.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  man  will  take  $18  a  week  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  rather  than  take  $30  a  week  which  he  could  get  on  a  regular 

oh;  a 30  to  $40  a  week. 
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Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  job  at  $30  has  been  offered 
to  him,  and  he  does  not  take  it,  he  is  not  entitled  to  receive  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation? 

Mr.  Cowan.  TV  ithout  too  much  information  about  it,  that  is  my  gen¬ 
eral  understanding. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  not  the  question,  but  these 
men  have  an  unusual  idea  about  it.  Personally  I  would  rather  go 
out  and  do  work,  I  would  rather  go  out  and  work  for  $30  or  $40  a 
week  than  I  would  to  get  $18  a  week  in  the  form  of  a  dole. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  people  who  turn  down  a 
s:',i i  a  week  or  a  $40  a  week  job  are  not  entitled  to  compensation  • 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  my  understanding  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Bender.  Then  somebody  is  not  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Cowan.  So  it  would  seem. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  these  two  men  are  refusing  to  take,  a  $40  a  week  job, 
and — there  were  a  great  many  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  $18  a  week,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  situation  is  rather  clear. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  believe  we  should  have  some  further  investigation 
because  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  correct  situation. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  telling  you  about  that.  I  am  telling  you  the  re¬ 
sults  of  my  investigation.  I  went  into  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Bender.  If  they  are  paying  this  money  out  when  these  men 
have  been  offered  jobs  and  refuse  them,  that  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  law.  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Jud  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  this,  these  men 
refused  to  take  a  $30  a  week  or  a  $40  a  week  job,  preferring  to  take 
818  a  week  dole.  This  is  going  on  all  over  the  country,  it  is  not  just  at 
this  place,  but  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  do  not  know  any;  king  about  that.  Ceneral,  sweep¬ 
ing  statements  sometimes  lead  to  error. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoffman,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Following  up  the  point  which  Mr.  Rich  made  here, 
and  to  which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  George 
Bender,  referred,  I  noticed  in  one  issue  of  the  News-Palladium  of 
Benton  Harbor.  Mich.,  17  advertisements  for  men.  Do  you  have  any 
CIO  men  in  that  community  there  who  are  unemployed? 

Mr.  <  'owan.  I  do  not  know.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hr,FFw  \n  TV”  11  yon  report  to  us  in  re  ai  d  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Cow  in  Frankly,  1  am  not  familiar  with  Benbu-Harbor,  Mich., 
and  the  situation  there.  What  is  the.  name  again? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  familiar  w'th  that  section  of  the  country. 
When  von  get  me  out  of  Pennsylvania,  frankly,  I  am  lost. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  east  of  Chicago,  on  the  west  side  of  Mi<  higan, 
the  east  side  of  Lake  Michigan;  you  can  locate  it  that  way.  From 
that  same  place  I  had  a  telephone  conversation  ye-terdav  with  Mr. 
Dixon,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Benton  Harbor  Malleable  In¬ 
dustries,  who  bad  learned  that  they  might  be  short  of  coal  because  of 
the  strike  and  an  order  of  the  Solid  Fuels  Administration  and  he  took 
it  up  with  me.  It  seems  they  have  to  use  a  very  high-grade,  low-ash 
coal,  of  which  there  never  was  a  great  deal  produced  in  this  country, 
and  now  there  is  to  be  less,  unless  they  can  get  coal  of  that  quality  in 
Michigan  in  3  or  4  v  eeks  there  wil1  be  800  men  in  that  1  industry 
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who  will  be  out  of  jobs.  I  talked  with  Dr.  Potter,  of  the  Solid  Fuels 
Administration,  and  he  said  the  reason  coal  was  short  was  that  miners 
had  cut  off  80  percent  of  the  supply  of  that  kind  of  coal  since  Septem¬ 
ber  21.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  think  it  is  proper  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  Federal  money  to  create  jobs  for  those  800 
men,  when  the  real  cause  of  their  unemployment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  get  coal  to  fire  their  furnace  molds  because  of  a  strike 
over  the  question  of  whether  certain  supervisory  employees  should  be 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Cowan  I  believe  the  bull  of  the  woods,  John  L.  Lewis,  could 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  John  Lewis  is  not  here,  he  is  probably  busy.  I  will 
say  in  his  behalf  that  apparently  he  does  fairly  well  for  the  miners 
who  are  members  of  his  union,  although  I  do  not  care  to  express  any 
opinion  over  some  of  his  demands. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  differ  with  you  there.  I  have  differed  with  John  L. 
Lewis  over  a  good  long  period  of  years,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  question  goes  to  the  merit  of  the  bill.  Of  what 
avail  is  it  for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs  when  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  one  industry  throw  the  employees  in  another  industry  out 
of  work?  Should  there  not  be  something  in  the  bill  that  will  prevent 
that  from  happening? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  that  you  are  talking  about  the  time  now; 
of  course,  as  the  thing  stands  now  they  do  not  seem  to  know  where  they 
are  going.  We  are  speaking  about  the  postwar  sitaution. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  you  are  talking  about  the  present  time,  in  the 
very  last  page  of  that  statement,  you  note  the  immediate  time,  and  the 
immediate  need  and  about  plans  to  prevent  unemployment  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  find  it,  the  immediate  need.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  immediate  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Cowan.  With  8,000,000  men  or  9,000,000  men  out  of  work,  there 
is  certainly  an  immediate  need  for  action. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  is  a  wire  that  came  in  from  Watervliet,  Mich.: 

I  presume  yon  are  interested  in  knowing  how  Michigan  industries  are  being 
affected  by  the  present  coal  situation.  The  last  coal  shipped  ns  was  in  October, 
OCCDE.  Expect  operating  this  week  then  curtail  operations  or  shut  down  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  situation  surely  is  a  handicap  when  it  comes  to  supplying 
present  need  for  paper  and  the  creation  of  more  jobs  in  civilian 
industry,  is  the  further  comment  there.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
instance.  Do  you  realize  that  all  over  the  country  industries  are  being 
shut  down  because  of  a  lack  of  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
( hen - 

Mr  Cowan.  Not  only  that,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  people  might 
go  cold  this  winter. 

Mi.  Hoffman.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
appropriate  money  to  build  harbors,  docks,  highways  to  create  jobs 
tor  the  unemployed  when  that  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  just  another  labor  dispute.  Congressman.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  will  work  itself  out,  within  the  next  few  days 
in  ail  probability.  J 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime  unemployment  is  created.  As  you 
suggest,  people  may  go  cold. 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  doubt  about  it.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  now  you  come  to  Congress  and  in  this  statement 
Congress  is  bitterly  criticized  because  it  has  not  acted.  I  repeat  my 
question  and  I  say  to  you,  and  I  would  like  to  get  an  answer  from  you 
on  this  question  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  it  to  me :  Of  what 
use,  of  what  avail  is  it  for  Congress  to  act  and  spend  the  taxpayers’ 
money  creating  new  jobs  for  people  if  your  unions  are  creating  un¬ 
employment,  if  pickets  will  not  let  men  work?  That  has  been  going  on 
over  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  am  referring  now  to  these  jurisdictional 
strikes,  and  not  to  legitimate  labor  differences  between  an  employer 
and  employees  over  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions.  I  am  not 
referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  interested  in  what  you  believe  it  would  be 
proper  for  Congress  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  never  felt  that  throwing  bricks  at  one  another 
was  the  better  way  to  work  out  industrial  disputes,  I  think  that  in¬ 
stead  of  throwing  bricks  people  should  sit  down  at  a  table  and  ra¬ 
tionalize  the  thing  in  a  legitimate  and  sensible  sort  of  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  not  see  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at :  I  want 
to  find  out  of  what  avail  it  is  for  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to 
create  jobs  if  these  employees  in  the  unions  justifiably  or  unjustifiably 
created  unemployment?  The  employment — the  jobs  are  there  if 
they  would  accept  them,  but  because  of  strikes  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son  they  are  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  say  this  that  workers  have  the  right  to  strive 
to  better  their  conditions  in  industry,  and  it  may  result  in  temporary 
stoppage,  but  it  has  no  relationship  to  this  thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  I  am  talking  about 
how  effective  this  proposed  legislation  would  be  if  the  unemployed 
are  not  required  to  work  at  the  jobs  created?  Would  you  advocate 
the  Federal  Government  appropriating  money  for  10,000,000  jobs, 
and  plan  to  build  the  necessary,  useful  highways,  or  other  public 
works,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  employees  through  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  individuals,  to  create  unemployment  in  jobs  that  are 
already  available  or  in  those  planned? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  there  are  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  unemployed  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country,  I  say  that  it  is  a  responsibility  and  duty  of  the 
Federal  Congress  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  useful  employ¬ 
ment  if  free  enterprise  is  not  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Coupled  with  some  sort  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed  I  hope. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  talking  about  strikers  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you  ignore  strikes  and  unemployment  created 
by  strikes,  while  considering  this  bill? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  think  a  lot  of  those  disturbances  throughout 
the  country,  is  in  my  own  mind,  is  created  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  program ;  we  have  been  talking  about  it  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  and  trying  to  get  a  program,  but  nothing  came  out  of  it  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  with  the  war  over  and  no  program  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Kelsey  Hayes  strike  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Frankly  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  will  enlighten  you  in  regard  to  it.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  stated  it  very  succinctly  and  very  concisely  before  the 
committee,  and  his  statement  was  that  dour  employees  threw  the 
foreman  out.  The  War  Labor  Board  decided  the  four  men  should  go 
off  the  pay  roll.  The  union  said  that  they  should  go  off  the  pay  roll. 
Nevertheless,  the  other  employees  continued  their  strike,  and  as  a 
result  some  35,0:10  to  40,000  Ford  Motor  Co.  employees  were  off  of  the 
job. 


Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  that  strike  was  called  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  union. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  it  was  not.  The  strike  was  against. the  orders 
of  the  international  union,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  caused  the  unemployment  of  some  40,000  to  50,000  men  in 
the  city  of  Detroit.  In  considering  any  bill  guaranteeing  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  right  to  work,  should  we  not  take  those  factors  into 
consideration  ? 

Mr.  (  'owan.  That  is  settled  now,  they  have  gone  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right,  but  should  we  not  give  some  weight 
to  conditions  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  you  should  in  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind. 

.Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  we  might  create  8,000,000  jobs,  and  half  of 
them  might  bo  unavailable  to  idle  people  because  of  strikes.  Where 
would  we  get  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  exist. 

Mr.  Hoffmnn.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not' think  that  that  would  exist,  that  kind  of  a 
condition,  where  you  would  have  millions  of  jobs  running  around 
looking  for  people  to  work.  You  might  have  an  occasional  wildcat 
strike  of  that  type. 

Mr.  CosM’TT.  Tlie  general  proposition  is,  if  we  are  going  to  supply 
jobs  there  should  be  some  provision  to  require,  people  to  work  when 
jobs  are  open  in  free  industry - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  for  one  do  not  contend  that  there  should  be  com¬ 
pulsion,  but  I  think  that  unless  we  are  given  some  assurance  that  the 
jo  is  eieated  will  bo  accepted  and  worked  at  there  is  no  use  in  creat¬ 
ing  th-m.  I  do  not  care  for  the  automobile  that  I  do  not  get  to  drive. 
Is  it  your  contention  that  the  workers  of  this  country  should  not  have 
any  responsibility  at  all  when  this  issue  of  unemployment  arises* 
in  that  connect  ion  lot  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  ( 'ongressmen 
who  has  refused  to  vote  for  legislation  to  prohibit  strikes. 

strikes  °WAN’  1  C'°  reCa11  you  declined  to  vote  to  prohibit 

Mr.  Hoffm  \n.  Assume  your  picket  line  has  been  formed  and  that  I 
am  on  my  way  to  go  to  work  in  the  factory,  and  there  was  a  job  open 
here  for  me  and  they  want  me  to  work  there  and  I  want  to  work  there, 
shoukl  I  be  allowed  to  work  there,  or  should  I  go  on  this  unemployment 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  would  depend  on  the  situation  that  existed  there 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Pardon  me.  I  did  not  hear  you 

Mr  Cow  xx.  No  I  would  not,  I  still  say  that  we  have  the  rmht  to 
picket  in  this  country.  w 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  I  think  so  too,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
you  have,  it  has  so  held,  so  there  is  no  use  trying  to  contend  to  the 
contrary.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  mass  picket  line, 
which  by  closed  ranks,  and  by  threats  of  violence  and  by  intimidation, 
keeps  away  other  men  who  want  to  go  to  work  in  that  factory ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  certainly  do  if  I  was  working  in  that  plant,  I  certainly 
do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  what  right,  legal  or  moral,  have  you  for  keeping 
me  from  a  job  in  a  factory,  keeping  me  from  a  job  by  force,  when  you 
want  to  picket  and  I  want  to  work? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  feel  that  when  there  is  a  group  of  people  work¬ 
ing  in  a  factory,  and  a  certain  majority  group  is  functioning  in  there 
as  a  collective-bargaining  unit,  that  the  minority  should  go  along 
with  the  majority  in  that  plant. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  they  do  not  want  to  do  that,  you  are  not  going  to 
let  them  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  the  custom  in  this  country,  I  believe  it  is  the  rule 
of  the  majority.  I  think  that  has  been  set  up  in  this  country  for  a  long 
time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instance  in  this  country 
where  the  majority  had  the  right  to  beat  up  the  minority  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right.  I  believe  in  persuasion  every  time,  I 
believe  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course,  you  know  what  has  happened  in  some  of 
these  cases,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  can  say  this,  I  would  never  hit  anybody  over  the  head 
with  a  brick. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  believe  in  massed  strikers,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  trying  by  force  to  prevent  others  from  entering  a  factory 
where  they  want  to  go  to  work,  and  these  people  want  to  keep  them 
out  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  been  in  picket  lines  like  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  if  you  are  in  the  picket  line,  you  will  feel *a  little 
differently  about  it.  You  will  know  what  you  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Block  the  gate  so  that  men  cannot  get  into  the  plant 
and  go  to  work,  when  they  want  to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  true.  Labor  has  to  do  something  to  gain  its 
proper  place. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  a  sort  of  over-all  policy  of  the  CIO,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  were  bucking  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  they 
had  a  policy  of  nonunionism,  and  the  exploitation  of  their  workers, 
and  company  unions,  and  everything  else  that  they  could  think  of.  It 
was  necessary  for  us  to  take  appropriate  measures,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Going  back  to  this  over-all  policy  of  the  CIO,  as 
you  know,  it  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  to  a  factory  which  is  blocked  by 
a  mass  picket  line. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  enactment  of-  this  legis¬ 
lation,  frankly,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  what? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  legislation,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  1  think  it  does,  because  you  and  the  CIO  are  asking 
us  to  create  jobs,  and  I  am  asking  you,  if  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
union,  of  the  CIO,  by  having  a  mass  picket  line  to  prevent  a  man 
from  taking  a  job  where  we  have  created  a  job  in  order  to  take  care  of 
that  man  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  create  jobs  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Church.  I  want  to  hear  the  answer  to  the  question.  I  did  not 
hear  it.  I  think  we  should  have  a  little  more  order. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  must  have  a  little  more  order. 

Mr.CowAN.  It  should  provide  jobs  only  as  a  last  resort.  We  should 
provide  industry  jobs  if  possible.  We  are  hoping  that  private  in¬ 
dustry  will  furnish  the  jobs.  We  hope  they  will  furnish  the  jobs,  but 
in  the  event  that  they  fail,  and  cannot  furnish  them  then  we  feel  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Federal  Congress  to  step 
in  and  see  that  there  is  no  mass  unemployment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  you  should  stick  to  the  bill  and  not  to  matters 
that  do  not  have  to  do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Stick  to  the  bill  and  not  to  matters  outside  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  Extraneous;  extraneous  is  the  word 
you  are  looking  for.  If  you  cannot  see  the  elements  that  go  into  the 
making  of  the  bill,  that  is  all  l  ight.  Could  we  have  just  a  little  more 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  please?  And  now,  Mr.  Witness,  a  little 
while  ago  the  chairman  made  a  statement  that  as  he  understood  the  bill 
it  would  require  the  Federal  Government  to  supply  these  jobs,  and  Mr. 
Cochran,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  challenged  that  statement; 
that  is,  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  If  you  will  look  on  page 
3,  the  last  two  lines  of  your  statement,  and  the  first  six  words  on  page  I, 

I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  see  there  that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  place 
emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
jobs? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  it  does. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  in  that  statement  you  say  you  see  a  specific 
creation  of  responsibility,  and  it  specifically  creates  and  sponsors  that 
very  proposition  in  the  bill,  because  apparently  we  assume  there  is 
going  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  number  of  jobs  needed. 

Mi.  Cowan.  We  are  hoping  that  there  will  not  be  a  deficiency  but 
we  want  to  be  prepared  if  there  should  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  that  statement  you  see  that  you  have  specifically 
criticized  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  because  you  s'ay  and  assume  that 
there  is  going  to  be  deficiency  in  the  number  of  people  who  will  have 
positions. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  jobs.  J 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Nevertheless  you  criticize  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
do  you  not,  because  of  the  emphasis  that  they  put  upon  the  question’ 
ot  a  deficiency  and  intimate  that  private  industry  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Murray  meant  there  but  I 
have  my  own  idea.  ’ 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  get  from  it  when  you  read  it ;  what  is 
your  thought  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  asking  the  Federal  Government 
io  create  places,  jobs;  we  are  only  asking  them,  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
to  take  appropriate  steps. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  it  not  say  something  about  that  in  the  very 
next  few  words? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  want  private  industry  to  do  what  it  can,  and  we 
believe  that  private  industry  can  do  it  if  we  all  work  together  and 
cooperate  and  we  put  this  great  industrial  machine  of  ours  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  the  next  sentence  there  it  says,  “and  they  are 
probably  right,  if  we  proceed  down  the  road  we  have  since  VE-day.” 
Can  you  now  inform  me  as  to  what  the  signs  and  the  mileposts  are 
down  that  road  so  that  we  can  see  what  you  mean  there? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  suppose  Mr.  Murray  meant  there  has  not  been  very 
much  planning  done  up  to  this  point.  That  if  industry  is  going  to 
reconvert,  they  had  better  get  busy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  industry  has  not  tried  to  reconvert? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  not  say  they  have  not  tried  to,  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  they  have  not  in  many  instances  reset 
up  their  factories  and  their  machinery  and  gotten  ready  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  gone  right  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  they  will  have  to  have  another  sit-down 
strike,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  they  are  going  to  have  another  sit-down 
-trike,  and  if  they  want  to  get  back  to  reconversion  at  all,  they 
are  doing  just  about  the  same  as  they  did  before;  they  refused  to  con¬ 
vert  and  produce  war  materials  until  the  Government,  the  Federal 
Government,  guaranteed  them  their  profits. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  no  use  or  making  this  effort  to  draw  me 
off  of  the  trail,  if  you  think  it  will  lead  me  off  the  direct  course,  because 
we  go  right  back  to  the  subject.  Do  you  contend  that  industry  has  not 
made  any  worth-while  efforts  to  reconvert? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Up  to  this  time  not  very  fully. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  Ford  in  Detroit  make  much  of  an  effort  along 
that  line? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Are  you  bringing  someone  down  in  connection  with 
that !  If  you  want  me  to  bring  someone  down  who  is  familiar  with 
the  Ford  operations,  I  will  do  so.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it 
personally.’ 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Ford  was  ready  to  go  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  automobiles  and  was  not  able  to  do  so  because  of 
strikes  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  As  to  that  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  there  anybody  in  your  organization  that  would 
know  ( 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  we  will  have  them  here.  Wo  will  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  district  of  Benton  Harbor  also.  He  will  tell  you 
about  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  matter,  I  would  like  to  have  these  advertisements  from  the  Niles 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich.,  and  the  News-Palladium  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point.  I  will  hand  the  reporter 
these  newspapers,  and  the  advertisements  that  I  would  like  to  have 
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in  the  record  are  those  which  have  been  marked  with  a  red  check  mark. 
They  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  but  they  can  be  picked  out. 
(The  newspaper  advertisements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

[From  the  News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  September  15,  1945] 

WANTED— TRUCK  DRIVERS  AND  HELPERS 
Steady  employment.  Apply  at  dock  office,  West  Main  Street 
Consumers  Coat.  Co. 


YOUNG  MEN  IV ANTED  TO  WORK  IN  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT 
Mechanical  drawing  experience  necessary.  Excellent  opportunity 
Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  Benton  Harbor 


WANTED 

Young  women  to  become  long  distance  telephone  operators.  No  experience 
necessary.  Training  with  pay.  Opportunities  for  advancement 

See  Mrs.  Binger  or  phone  9950 
Michigan  Belt  Telephone  Co. 


ATTENTION  ALL  FORMER  PAPER  MILL  WORKERS! 

And  Others  Seeking  New  Connections 

Watervliet  Taper  Co.,  a  growing  concern  where  there  are  no  postwar  conversion 
problems  offers  employment  in  a  stable  industry  with  maximum  amount  of 
job  security 

Common  labor  rate  81  cents  per  hour;  semiskilled  labor  rate  starting  at  80  cents 
per  hour  ;  skilled  labor  rate  up  to  $1.28  per  hour 

AVatervliet  Paper  Co.,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


MEN  WANTED! ! 

IMMEDIATELY 

Skilled  woodworkers  and  laborers 
Apply  at  personnel  office 

Truscott  Boat  and  Dock  Co.,  Saint  Joseph,  M  icr. 


AV  A  NTED— CLERK-TYPISTS 
To  train  for  payroll 
keypunch  operators 
Auto  Specialties  Meg.  Co., 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


MEN  AVANTED 
Apply  St.  Joseph  plant 
Auto  Specialties  Meg.  Co., 
St.  Joseph  and  Riverside 
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MEN  WANTED 

Experienced  tool  and  die  makers,  compositors,  platen 
or  cylinder  pressmen,  guillotine  cutters,  die  setters, 
stoekkeepers,  packers,  expediters. 

PERMANENT  POSTWAR  JOBS 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 


MEN  WANTED 

Bench,  machine,  and  squeezer  molders;  core-room  help;  grinders, 
c’nippers  and  laborers;  oiler  and  electrician 
Apply  in  person  at  employment  office 
Covix  Meg.  Co. 

BENTON  HARBOR 


[From  the  Hartford  (Mieh.)  Day  Sprint:,  September  13,  1945] 

MAC  SIM  BAR  PAPER  CO..  OTSEGO,  MICH. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPERBOARD 

An  essential  industry  has  openings  for  men  either  full  or  part  time.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Excellent  working  conditions.  Ask  the  man  who  works  there. 

APPLY  AT  .SUPERINTENDENT’S  OFFICE, 

Telephone  Kalann  z  >o  5500  or  Otsi  go  3511 

ASK  FOR  SUPERINTENDENT 


MEN  WANTED 

No  experience  necessary — Opportunity  to  advance 
Apply  St.  Joseph  plant 
Auto  Specialties  Mfo.  Co. 

PLANTS  AT  ST.  JOSEPH  AND  RIVERSIDE 


[From  tile  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star,  September  13,  1945] 

WE  WILL  TRAIN  MEN  FOR  STEADY  WORK  AS— 

Shear  helpers,  brake  helpers,  furnace  helpers,  assemblers,  special  work 
We  can  use  experienced  men  as  welders,  spot  welders,  spray  painters 
Ask  a  Tyler  employee 
Apply  Tyler  Fixture  Corp. 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE,  FRONT  ST. 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TALK  TO  YOU  ABOUT  A  STEADY  POSITION 

WITH  US 

We  are  adding  30  good  men  to  our  permanent  force.  Investigate  our  work  by 
calling  at  our  office — ask  for  Fred  Franz,  Jr. 

French  Paper  Co.,  Niles,  Mich. 
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WANTED— 20  WOMEN,  15  MEN 

Steady  year-round  farm  work.  Most  jobs  in  air-conditioned  mushroom  houses, 
under  exceptionally  healthful  and  quiet  surroundings.  .  Most  jobs  light  work. 

52  weekly  pay  checks  to  average  $145  to  $175  a  month  plus  ( 1)  vacations  with 
pay,  (2)  life,  accident,  and  health  insurance,  (3)  surgical  and  hospital  insurance. 
(4)  pension  plan. 

No  skill  is  needed.  But  piece  rates  enable  ambitious  men  and  women  to  in¬ 
crease  basic  average  pay,  or  advance  to  better  jobs  in  an  expanding  business 
Also  5  men  and  50  women  needed  for  peach  canning  through  the  month  of 
September.  Piece  rates  on  pitting  are  $35  to  $50  a  week  and  up  for  fast  workers. 

Michigan  Mushroom  Co.,  Established  1919,  Largest  Mushroom  Farm  in 

Midwest,  Phone  1060 


YOUNG  MAN 

To  learn  pressman's  trade.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  learn  valuable  vocation. 
Excellent  chance  for  discharged  veteran.  Single  man  preferred. 

Apply  in  person  at  the 
Niles  Daily  Star 


Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan.  Mich. 

NEEDS  MEN  IN  FORGING  DIVISION 

Qualifying  requirements  are  weight  150  pounds,  read  and  write,  physical 
examinations  Good  working  conditions,  good  pay.  Steady  work.  Appy  at 
local  USES  office  or  Clark  Equ  pnient  Co  ,  Employment  Department,  Buchanan. 
Mich. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  To  return  now  to  the  matter  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
in  which  I  am  particularly  interested  at  this  point.  What  can  you 
tell  me  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  about  the  conditions  in  your  district, 
nor  do  I  know  about  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Detroit  district 
with  respect  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  but  we  have  people  that  do  and 
1  can  bring  them  here  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  am  inquiring  about  is  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  I  am  telling  you  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  so  I  cannot  answer  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  cannot  say  but  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  one 
of  the  great  industrial  corporations  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Nobody  has  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Ford  is  an  employer  of  more  than  100,000  men  ( 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  heard  it  is  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  how  can  you  sit  there  and  tell  us  that  v<  u 
think  industry  has  been  or  is  about  to  go  on  a  sit-down  strike  when 
in  the  next  breath  you  admit  that  you  do  not  know  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  is  reconverting  now  and  is  ready  to  go  into  the  production 
of  automobiles ;  do  you  think  that  is  fair  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  feel  that  that  is  what  the  employers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  try  to  do  so  far  as  their  general  employment  policies 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  were  speaking  about  reconversion.  You  made 
the  broad  general  statement  that  employers  either  were  on  or  were 
about  to  have  a  sit-down  strike ;  did  you  not  ( 
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Mr.  Cowan.  To  me  in  my  own  mind  I  feel  that  they  have  not  really 
made  an  effort  to  reconvert,  a  real  effort  to  reconvert. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  as  to  recon¬ 
version  connected,  for  instance,  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  with  the 
Chrysler  Motor  Co.,  or  with  General  Motors'? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  in  detail.  We  will 
have  a  representative  that  can  enlighten  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  this  same  page  4,  now,  you  say : 

to  convert  the  United  States  economy  to  peace  is  as  big  a  job  ns  the  war  The 
time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to  realize  that.  Right  now  there  is  no  sign 
of  such  realization. 

You  go  on  to  say : 

Judge  Vinson  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he,  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion — 

you  follow  me,  do  you?  Judge  Vinson  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  he 
caught  a  clear  glimpse  of  it,  and  he  realized  or  did  he  lack  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  presume  here  that  Mr.  Murray  means  that  Judge 
Vinson  in  all  probability  visualized  what  would  happen  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  Judge  Vinson  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  failure  to 
reconvert  when  it  was  his  job  to  be  studying  these  various  things,  and 
to  see  what  could  be  done  in  connection  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  Judge  Vinson  had  in  mind, 
because  I  cannot  read  his  mind.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Murray  was 
thinking  about  there,  either.  I  do  not  know  what  either  one  of  these 
gentlemen  were  thinking  about,  but  apparently  there  was  not  sufficient 
vision  in  order  to  be  able  to  set  up  a  straight  and  definite  policy  that 
would  do  something  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  have  no  idea  of  what  he  (Judge  Vinson) 
was  referring  to  in  that  particular  statement? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  really  I  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  what  he  was 
1  ef  erring. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  as  to  what  Mr.  Murray  was  referring  there, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Frankly,  I  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  that  either. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  bring  this  out  a  little  more 
fully.  This  statement  goes  on  to  say : 

In  his  July  1,  1945  report,  he  then  said :  “In  1939,  our  national  output,  its 
highest  peacetime  level,  higher  than  in  1929,  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
our  history,  $89,000,000,000.” 

You  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  wlmt  Judge  Vinson  said ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  assume  that  that  is  n  fairly  accurate  statement; 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  assume  so,  if  he  made  the  statement.  I  have  not 
checked  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  in  1939  we  were  at  the  top  in  our  production  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  are  not  producing  to  our  capacity  as  a  Nation,  but 
that  is  the  peak  that  we  had  hit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  highest,  he  said  that  was  the  highest ; 
did  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Yes ;  he  said  that  Avas  the  highest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Over  on  page  5  we  find  the  statement  ‘‘There  can  be 
no  movement”  back  to  normalcy.  It  »oes  on  to  say  “normal  for  193!) 
meant  at  least  8.5  million  unemployed.”  You  see  that? 

Mr.  Coavan.  Yes;  I  see  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  that  when  5ve  were  at  the  height  of 
our  production  in  1939  that  that  was  normal  but  that  5ve  cannot,  should 
not  go  back  to  that  peak  of  production? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  means  that  we  had  that  many  unemployed  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Was  that  normal  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  ay  as  normal  in  1939  in  that  it  Avas  Avhat  Avas  existent 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  we  were  producing  more  than  Ave  ever  had  before, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  8.5  million  unemployed  Avhich  existed  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Coavan.  I  do  not  believe  that  Ave  were  producing  according  to 
our  capacity  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  avus  not  asking  for  capacity  as  a  nation;  I  was 
talking  about  total  production  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  have  our  rates  of  pay  too  low.  People  did  not 
have  enough  to  purchase  the  gadgets  of  industry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Over  on  page  1  and  in  the  third  paragraph  I  find 
these  Avords : 

Now  in  the  second  week  in  October  reactionary  elements  in  the  Congress  are 
becoming  bolder  every  day. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Murray  what  he  meant  by 
that.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  3'our  question. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  next  sentence,  “to  put  one  group  of  Americans 
against  another,”  do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Coavan.  Yes;  I  believe  that  something  like  that  is  being  done; 
yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Who  is  doing  it? 

Mr.  Coavan.  The  press  and  other  groups. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  press  is  pretty  bad  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Coavan.  Certain  parts  of  the  press  are  pretty  bad. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  figure  that  the  press  is  a  sort  of  disruptive  and 
reactionary  force,  something  which  is  against  what  you  consider  to 
be  the  proper  interests  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Coavan.  In  many  instances,  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  PM  and  the  Daily  Worker? 

Mr.  Coavan.  Yes;  and  the  Congressional  Record  also  falls  in  that 
chiKs.  and  it  did  when  you  called  me  a  Communist,  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  did  not  have  a  card? 

Mr.  Ccavan.  You  called  me  a  Communist  and  you  did  not  even 
knoAv  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  know  you  now,  except  as  you  appear  as  a 
Avitness. 

Mr.  Coavan.  Well,  I  am  not  a  Communist,  and  I  never  was  and 
never  will  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  even  though  you 
believe  in  mass  picketing.  ° 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  in  mass  picketing;  there  is  no  connection 
with  the  two  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn't  there?  That  is  Communist  doctrine,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  not  the  Communists  believe  in  force? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  talking  about  force.  I  am  talking  about 
mass  picketing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  marching* 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  where  they  just  picket  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  a  big  difference;  there  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  merely  a  difference  in  degree,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  ought  to  go  on  a  picket  line  somewhere  yourself 
and  you  would  know  a  little  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  says  down  here  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  last 
sentence.  “If  enacted  into  law  it  will  plant  our  feet  in  the  path  to 
po-twar  abundance  and  security.”  This  is  referring  to  the  Roosevelt 
program.  Do  you  subscribe  to  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  believe  in  that,  and  I  subscribe  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  anything  that  you  can  offer  to  substan¬ 
tiate  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  in  its  original 
form  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  that  end. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  any  figures  in  mind  which  would  support 
that  statement,  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  do  not  have  any  figures.  I  do  not  have  any 
figures  that  would  support  that  in  front  of  me.  We  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  you  say  that  the  number  that  will  be  unem¬ 
ployed  this  winter  will  be  approximately  8,000,000.  Where  did  you  get 
those  figures? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Congressman,  it  is  conceded  by  the  people,  most  every 
one  that  has  analyzed  and  is  close  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hoffmnn.  We  have  had,  now,  up  to  this  time,  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  there  has  been  nothing  done  about  it,  though. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  throughout  the  last  12  years,  have  not  the  ideas 
of  the  former  President,  President  Roosevelt,  prevailed  here  pretty 
thoroughly  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  we  have  had  a  better 
American  life  and  a  better  America  since  193‘t  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  By  “better  America”  you  mean  better  for  all  tbe 
people  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  true.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  of  course  the  war  took  many  employees  off 
of  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes:  many  of  them  were  taken  away. 

Mr.  Huffman.  So  that  after  this  year,  includin'1-  the  war.  which 
took  8.000,000  of  the  established  employees,  you  still  have  8,000,000 
unemployed,  or  will  have  this  winter. 

Mr.  Cow  a  n.  Yes;  because  the  Army  and  Navy  canceled  their  con¬ 
tracts,  and  they  are  cutting  back,  cutting  back  very  rapidly  and  of 
course,’  unexpectedly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  successful 
program,  all  in  all? 
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Sir.  Cowan.  Well,  it  was  better  than  under  President  Hoover,  a 
little  bit  better  anyway. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by,  over  on  page  2,  down  in  the 
third  paragraph,  when  you  say  that  they  have  the  right  to  useful 
remunerative  jobs?  I  suppose  you  mean  public  works  which  are  a 
benefit  to  the  public  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right,  and  to  America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  next  word,  “remunera¬ 
tive”;  how  much  does  that  mean,  and  how  do  you  determine  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  means  at  a  rate  of  pay  that  will  at  least  give 
a  decent,  minimum  standard. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  means  above  $1,950,  and  up  to  $3,075? 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  asking  here  about  the  ability  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  this.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  no  idea  and  no 
opinion  as  to  how  much  the  Government  could  provide  to  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  ;  there  are  ways  and  means  I  know. 
We  will  leave  that  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  it  follow  that  if  the  Government  provides  the 
jobs  it  will  as  a  matter  of  course  require  the  fixing  of  hours  and  the 
rate  of  wage  for  the  employment? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  would  not  say  necessarily,  not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  that  is  not  so,  who  is  to  fix  them. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  assume  that  they  would  have  the  right  to  organi¬ 
zation.  You  would  not  deny  them  the  right  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  believe  that  they  have  collective  bargaining  in  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Assuming  that  the  8  000,000  will  be  unemployed 
this  coming  winter,  if  this  plan  becomes  law,  and  the  Government 
decided  to  build  a  highway,  say  from  here  to  Philadelphia,  which 
would  provide  8,000,000  jobs,  now,  you  say  the  union  would  have  a 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Assuming  that  we  can¬ 
not  agree  as  to  wages,  working  conditions,  or  hours,  who,  then,  is  to 
fix  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  this  work  will  be  .done 
and  compensation  paid  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  suppose  it  would  be  worked  out  either  by  compro¬ 
mise  or  some  other  method  that  you  would  have  for  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  at  the  moment  we  are  threatened  throughout 
the  Nation  with  a  demand  for  a  so-called  30  percent  increase  in 
wages — I  am  not  saying  they  are  not  entitled  to  30  percent  or  50 
percent,  and  many  say  they  .will  not  work  unless  the  increase  is 
granted.  If  .we  go  ahead  and  create  these  8,000,000  jobs,  or  what¬ 
ever  number  is  needed,  there  must  be  some  final  authority  empowered 
to  fix  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  must  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which-  says 
that  the  men  must  be  paid  according  to  the  prevailing  wages. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Suppose  that  the  prevailing  wage  does  not  satisfy 
the  unemployed? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Referring  to  the  wage  end,  keeping  them  up  to  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  $3,075  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Where  they  can  educate  their  children,  and  clothe  and 
feed  and  buy  them  a  bottle  of  milk  once  in  a  while. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  $3,000  or  $1,950  or  $2,500,  or  $2,000? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  going  to  mention  any  specific  figure  here 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  not  see  our  difficulty?  If  it  is  too  much  of 
a  problem  for  you — it  is  a  problem  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
undertake — but  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  certain  factors  that 
enter  into  it,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult.  And  believe  me  I 
am  frank  when  I  say  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe  you  are  sincere,  sir,  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  no  use  in  creating  jobs  unless  there  is 
some  formula,  some  assurance  that  the  unemployed  are  willing  to 
go  ahead  and  work,  and  you  say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration ;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  the  employers  do  not  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration  either. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Where  is  the  power  to  protect  the  general  public, 
if  we  are  going  to  vote  this  $24,000,000,000  to  create  these  jobs,  and 
then  find  these  men  will  not  work,  where  is  the  safeguard  for  the 
taxpayer? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  power  of  the  general  public,  which  would  be  com¬ 
posed  very  largely  of  these  millions  of  men. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  your  figures. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  if  you  will  take  those 
men  and  their  families  and  relatives  you  will  find  they  represent  a  great 
many  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  this  going  to  be  fair  to  the  men  that  work  in  the 
factories  and  at  their  jobs,  when  they  must  pay  taxes  to  support  this 
other  program  providing  work  for  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  They  are  paid  30  cents  an  hour,  they  will  become  a  lia¬ 
bility  and  a  waste  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  finance  this 
program,  the  way  it  is  set  up  here? 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  would  have  to  ask  Congressman  Rich  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  can  poke  fun  at  that  question,  nevertheless  it  is 
a  question  which  must  be  answered. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  we  will  find  the  money. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Cowan? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  said,  we  will  find  the  money. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  we  can  or  should  borrow  it? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  a  large  part  of  it  should  be  taken  out  of 
profits  of  the  industry.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  matter  of  equality  of 
sacrifice  in  this  war,  and  nobody  was  going  to  become  rich  out  of  it. 
In  the  last  World  War  we  had  500  multimillionaires,  and  this  time  you 
will  have  25,000  multimillionaires  who  will  come  up  with  their  funds ; 
and  I  think  it  should  come  out  of  their  funds,  because  those  are  funds 
which  represent  blood  money. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  not  suffered  and  I  have  not  suffered. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  no,  no.  Do  not  say  that.  I  have  had  a  very  close 
relationship  to  this  war.  I  had  five  boys  overseas.  You  see,  I  am 
just  one  of  the  workers. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  You  and  I,  we  have  had  that  experience,  of  course, 
in  common  with  many  others. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  one  of  them  will  never  come  back. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  something  which  we  all  regret. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  the  other  was  badly  wounded  on  Guadalcanal, 
and  I  still  have  three  boys  overseas.  I  say  again,  and  I  say  it  with 
emphasis  that  we  have  not  had  equality  in  sacrifice.  These  manufac¬ 
turers  have  waxed  fat,  and  in  safety,  and  they  have  not  lost  anything. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Very  well.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  unions  have  in¬ 
creased  their  assets  to  a  very  large  degree  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  unions  claimed  re¬ 
cently  that  it  had,  in  fact,  the  CIO,  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  to 
carry  on  the  fight  for  the  30-percent  increase? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  the  CIO,  they  never  made  any  such  statement  as 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you  be  sure  about  that ! 

Mr.  Cowan.  Perhaps  some  affiliates  of  the  CIO  may  have  made 
such  an  assertion  as  that,  some  such  statement. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Organizations  affiliated  with  the  CIO.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  and  a  lesson  for  our 
employers  for  the  union  to  establish  a  factory  and  give  a  demonstra: 
tion  as  to  what  wages  should  be  paid  in  successful  factory  operation? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  might  be  better  to  take  over  all  these  plants  with 
the  taxpayers’  money  that  built  them,  aud  run  them. 

Mi'.  Hoffman.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  CIO  has  several 
million  dollars,  some  ii/>  million  dollars  or  more. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what  we  have,  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  they  would  take 
over  with  seme  of  the  smaller  plants  and  give  us  a  demonstration 
of  how  industry  should  operate  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  not  ?  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  unions  claim  employers  are  making  excessive  profits  and  denying 
employees  just  wages — why  not  give  a  demonstration  of  how  a  fac¬ 
tory  should  be  operated? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  we  should  stop  on  and  in  the  field  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  and  not  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yet  tell  the  other  fellow  how  to  run  bis  business? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  let  the  employer  run  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  tell  the  other  fellow  what  he  can  and  can¬ 
not  do? 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  have  it  on  the  basis  of  an  equality  of  operation 
and  the  right  to  say  what  our  working  conditions  shall  be  and  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  the  jobs  created  by  others? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  may  very  well  be  true.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Whv  not  sometime  create  jobs  yourself,  would  that 
not  ba  fair  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  you  about  the  union 
going  into  the  field  of  management  just  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Some  of  your  strikes,  in  fact  the  present  strike,  by 
John  L.  Lewis’  union,  is  based  on  the  claim  that  the  foremen  must  be 
organized  by  the  union,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Cow  ax.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  something  about  that.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  all  of  the  details.  But  I  will  not  argue  with  you  on 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  the  policy  of  the  CIO  to 
insist  that  it  have  a  place  in  management;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  think  they  should  be  partners.  I  think  they 
should  be  partners. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  think  they  should  be  partners,  Mr.  Cowan  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes;  I  think  since  they  are  ottering  their  whole  life 
to  the  industry  involved,  I  think  that  they  should  have  something 
to  say  in  it.  They  have  their  whole  life  invested  in  the  operation  of 
the  plant,  and  certainly  they  have  a  vital  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  think  they  should  have  a  word  in  man¬ 
agement? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  should  be  a  cooperation.  It  should  be  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis ;  yes ;  to  a  large  degree. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  demand  of  the  CIO  is  that  it  have  a  word  in 
management;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Carey  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  know  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  very  well. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  I  am  asking  you,  do  you  know  Mr.  Carey? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  now  been  5  years  since  he 
advocated  a  program  that  the  unions  were  entitled  to  a  place  in 
management  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  knoAv  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  do,  if  you  do  not.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  The  time  is 
short,  and  I  will  confine  my  question  to  one  question  here. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  have. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Cowan,  in  conclusion  to  Mr.  Murray’s  statement 
he  says,  and  I  am  reading  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  statement 
now: 

To  accomplish  this  wages  must  increase,  prices  and  taxes  be  kept  down,  and 
purchasing  power  be  made  to  circulate  at  a  steady  rate  and  at  increasing  levels  as 
productivity  rises,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  thanks  to  war-born  technology. 

As  you  read  that,  I  was  thinking  about  the  demands  recently  made 
by  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
justified  or  not,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  asking  for 
a  30-percent  increase.  It  would  appear  that  this  30-percent  increase 
would  be  something  if  it  were  granted,  that  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  automobiles  that  would  be  sold,  and  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  that ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Generally,  that  is  so,  though  I  think  in  the  case  that 
these  increases  are  granted,  I  understand  the  Automobile  Workers 
Union  are  in  a  position  to  argue,  with  the  facts  on  their  side,  that 
the  industry  is  well  able  to  pay  that  increase  without  increasing  the 
price  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Gossett.  That  is  evidently  due  to  the  technological  improve¬ 
ments  in  mass  production  that  will  make  the  difference :  is  that  their 
viewpoint  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  correct.  They  have  issued  a  very  enlighten¬ 
ing  pamphlet  on  that  that  I  would  be  glad  to  send  copies  to  you 
if  you  wanted  one.  Do  you  wish  one  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  one. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will- send  it  to  you  in  a  few  days.  I  will  see  that  you 
get  it  promptly. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  wages  should  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  would  have  to  increase,  prices  would  go  up  to  that 
extent  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  suppose  but  not  so  much  that  there  would  be  anything 
but  a  very  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Gossett.  What  I  am  worried  about  is  if  the  cost  of  automobiles 
and  trucks  and  tractors  and  farm  machinery  go  up  then  the  farmers 
will  have  to  have  more  for  their  farm  products,  their  corn,  their 
cotton,  and  other  products  of  the  farm,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  might  be  all  along  the  line  that  they  would  have 
a  very  slight  increase,  but  it  would  not  cause  inflation. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  it  were  increased  greatly  it  would  cause  inflation. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes.  If  it  were  increased  greatly  it  would  cause  in¬ 
flation,  but  it  will  not  increase  that  much. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Your  organization  is  very  much  opposed  to  inflation. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  are. 

a  very  slight  increase,  but  it  would  not  cause  inflation. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  these  things  have  to  be  kept  in  bounds  or  other- 
v  ise  we  will  break  out  with  inflation. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  this  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  So  we  have  a  real  problem  before  us,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  a  strong  problem. 

Mr.  Bender.  Have  you  finished  Mr.  Gossett  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  some  questions,  Mr.  Bender,  proceed. 

Mr.  Bender.  This  does  not  advocate  Federal  employment  as  a  rule, 
but  only  as  a  last  resort  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  not  except  as  a  very  last  resort,  we  think  that 
private  enterprise  should  be  given  every  encouragement  and  every 
opportunity  and  every  possibility  to  try  to  provide  jobs  that  will 
take  care  of  the  situation,  but  I  think  we  should  prepare  a  machine 
and  set  it  up  so  that  if  necessary  we  can  have  it  all  ready  to  put  into 
effect  if  the  conditions  should  come  about. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  the  only  question  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Bender? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Gossett.  One  other  question :  Mr.  Cowan,  if  such  a  bill  were 
passed  as  this,  would  you  have  any  objections  to  amending  it,  say 
with  some  legislation  similar  to  the  Bali-Burton-Hatch  bill  and  tack 
that  onto  this  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  believe  in  legis¬ 
lation  by  riders.  That  is  not  a  fair  way  to  operate  in  legislation. 
Let  every  issue  be  settled  on  its  merits,  and  bring  each  one  of  these 
things  out  and  let  it  be  settled,  and  the  people  have  the  right  to  express 
their  opinions  pro  and  con  on  that. 
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Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  think  that  we  have  any  need  for  any  further 
labor  legislation  in  trying  to  settle  the  strikes  that  are  causing  such 
great  public  interest  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  settle  anything  along  the 
lines  that  deal  with  humanity,  in  the  human  equation  interest  in  that. 
And  there  is  this  proposition,  that  you  cannot  force  people  to  do  some¬ 
thing  by  law  that  they  do  not  want  to  do.  I  never  took  a  drink  in  my 
life  until  they  enacted  the  eighteenth  amendment,  and  then  I  went 
out  and  bought  something  to  drink,  because  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
somebody  running  me  around.  I  think  the  Smith-Connally  Act  fell 
far  short  of  its  intents  and  purposes  for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  That 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa.  I  have  one  question.  Mr.  Cowan,  if 
there  should  be  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  Americans  with  their  dependents 
faced  with  starvation  because  they  could  not  find  needed  employ¬ 
ment,  and  nothing  was  done  about  it,  how  long  do  you  think  that  this 
Government  would  stand? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  think  it  would  last  very  long.  There  would 
be  a  fire  started  somewhere  and  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  in  order  to  suspend  at 
this  time  ?  It  is  getting  late. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute,  I  want  to  ask  another  question — 
will  we  be  back  this  afternoon  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  again  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  this  witness  be  back?  I  have  more  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  meet  at  2 : 15  p.  m. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you  come  back  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  cannot  this  afternoon,  I  have  another  appoint¬ 
ment.  I  will  be  glad  to  remain  here  now  as  long  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Your  theory  of  this  bill,  is  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
a  job*;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  right.  He  has  a  God-given  right  in  this  world 
to  work  and  earn  his  living  for  the  people  whom  he  has  brought  into 
this  world  and  who  he  is  responsible  for  bringing  into  this  world. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  it  follow  that  someone  must  create  that  jcb 
for  him  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  under  our  system  it  provides  for  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  I  think  that  naturally  follows  as  a  result  of  that.  Under 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  there  has  to  be  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  private  enterprise  does  not  create  it  then 
the  obligation  falls  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  Federal  Government  is  merely  the  crystallization 
of  that  man  many  times  over ;  therefore  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Russian  constitution. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  states  that  a  man  shall  have  the  right  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  to  a  job,  but  it  also  contains  a  provision  that  an  obligation 
is  upon  the  worker  to  accept  the  job,  and  every  man  shall  be  paid 
according  to  what  he  produces ;  do  you  believe  in  that  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  any  man  ought  to  produce,  the  laborer  should 
be  worthy  of  his  hire.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  exploited 
on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  Mr.  Henry  Wallace’s  book  he  says,  on  page  17, 
that  some  men  may  not  be  worth  5  cents  per  hour.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  go  on  the  theory  that  every  man  should  be  given 
a  job  and  should  be  paid  a  minimum  wage  fixed  by  statute? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  he  should  perform  a  decent,  honest  day’s  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  lie  should  do  something  that  justifies  his 
payment  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  what  Henry  Wallace  was  talking  about 
when  he  said  a  man  was  not  worth  5  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  “No  wage  is  too  high  if  the  worker  earns  it,”  said 
young  Mr.  Ford,  “but  5  cents  an  hour  is  too  high  if  the  worker  does 
not  earn  it.”  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  positively. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  that  is  an  incorrect  statement? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  how  much  young  Ford  ever  earned,  if 
anything,  or  how  hard  or  how  much  young  Ford  ever  worked  or  how 
much  he  ever  earned  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  agree  with  the  philosophy  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  his  job,  and  even  though  he  cannot  earn  any  part  of  it,  or 
even  earn  5  cents  an  hour,  he  should  receive  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  is  a  ridiculous  proposal  there. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  are  referring  now  to  these  8,000,000  men,  in¬ 
cluded  in  them  surely  will  be  some  like  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  great  confidence  and  faith  in  the  American 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  these  8,000,000  men  are  you  not  certain  to  have 
some  men  who  cannot  actually  earn  in  the  value  of  the  things  they  wjll 
produce  the  minimum  wage? 

Air.  Cowan.  I  certainly  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :  15  p.  m. 
today. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  unril  2:15 
p.  in.  of  this  same  day.) 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2 : 15  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  this  afternoon  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Hines,  national  legislative  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Hines,  you  have  a 
prepared  statement  that  you  would  like  to  present? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Before  Mr.  Hines  begins  his  testimony,  Air.  Chair¬ 
man,  at  the  end  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nathan  Cowan,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  my  protest  about  the  introduction  of  his  statement  was, 
might  I  say,  overruled  this  morning,  I  want  to  put  in  at  this  point  a 
news  release  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting  in  Columbus 
on  the  20th  day  of  September;  also  a  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Bulletin  No.  564,  issued  September  17,  1945,  purporting 
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to  have  been  issued  by  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  they  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

News  Release 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus  K>,  Ohio 
IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Columbus.  Ohio,  September  20. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  in  Columbus  today,  declared  full  employment  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  Congress,  would  kill  private  competitive  enterprise. 

The  Ohio  Chamber  favors  maximum  employment  but  believes  authors  of  the 
full-employment  bill  are  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  country,  President  A. 
Graves  Williams  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Williams  said,  is  to  regiment  business  and  establish 
a  planned  economy  based  on  a  totalitarian  state. 

The  full-employment  bill  is  full  of  dynamite,  lie  stated,  as  its  enactment  would 
give  the  Federal  Government  unlimited  control  over  employment,  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions,  prices,  and  production. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  board  held  passage  of  the  legislation  would  require 
a  continuation  of  deficit  financing  and  would  embroil  the  United  States  in  inter¬ 
national  controversies  concerning  alleged  American  responsibility  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world. 

Meantime,  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  private  bulletin  to  its  members, 
charged  that  the  “Communist-sparked  CIO-PAC  aided  by  its  political  fellow 
travelers,”  is  driving  to  convince  the  Nation  that  a  national  reconversion  “crisis” 
exists. 

“The  drive  is  keyed  to  a  fake  propaganda  front — that  there  is  a  reconversion 
unemployment  crisis  in  America,  and  that  new  governmental  powers  and  new 
deficit  zooming  billions  must  be  voted  by  Congress  to  avert  collapse  and  chaos,” 
the  bulletin  stated. 

Authorized  by  Executive  Vice  President  Herscliel  C.  Atkinson,  the  bulletin 
maintained  that  while  thousands  have  been  laid  off  at  closed  war  plants,  the 
Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  an  acute  labor  shortage — that  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  and  agriculture  are  desperately  in  need  of  new  workers  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

“Oil  the  basis  of  the  false  ‘unemployment  crisis  psychosis,’  the  greatest  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  of  modern  times  is  hammering  Washington  and  the  public  with 
distorted  facts,  phony  statistics,  trumped-up  threats,"  the  bulletin  continued. 

“The  desperate  strikes  being  staged  in  Detroit  are  a  part  of  the  most  daring 
political  frame-up  ever  staged  in  America.  Government  control  over  business  is 
being  made  to  appear  neccssaiy  again. 

“The  basic  goal  of  CIO-PAC.”  the  bulletin  stated,  “is  to  overturn  our  system 
of  competitive  private  enterprise  and  substitute  for  it  complete  Government 
control  over  capital  and  labor  alike.  If  this  scheme  is  to  succeed,  they  must 
create  new  Government  agencies  through  which  to  work."  The  Ohio  Chamber 
contends  that  CIO  PAO  believes  the  war-control  agencies  are  going  down,  “and 
substitutes  must  be  had  if  the  people  are  to  be  enslaved  by  Government  bureaus, 
which  CIO-PAC  intends  to  man  and  control. 

“Keystone  of  the  new  group  of  'crisis’  legislative  enactments,  devised  by  the 
same  cunning  brains  that  have  guided  this  boasted  bloodless  revolution,  is  the 
full-employment  bill,  now  being  seriously  considered  in  Washington,”  the  bulletin 
stated.  “Labeled  in  fraud  and  deception  as  a  bill  designed  to  preserve  private 
enterprise,  if  enacted  it  would  be  the  scaffold  on  which  private  enterprise  would 
be  dropped  to  its  death.” 

The  Ohio  Chamber  urged  its  members  to  combat  the  “unemployment  crisis’ 
by  placing  the  real  facts  of  their  employment  conditions  in  the  hands  of  elected 
public  officials  and  their  newspapers. 

“This  is  our  only  hope  for  offsetting  the  columns  and  columns  of  false  news 
statements  flooded  into  the  papers  and  radio  by  skilled  PAC  and  Government 
bureau  propagandists;  the  best  and  surest  means  of  protecting  elected  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  with  facts  to  counter  irresponsible  demands.” 
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Private  Bulletin  to  Members 

Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Bulletin  No.  564,  September  17,  1945 

Help  Expose  Fake  CIO-PAO  “Unemployment  Crisis”  Propaganda 

This  is  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  for  you  to  take  action  that  will  help 
decide  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

You  can’t  delegate  this  responsibility.  It’s  yours  alone. 

A  group  of  powerful,  ambitious  men,  with  millions  available  for  propaganda, 
are  making  a  coldly  calculated,  desperate  effort  to  create  such  turmoil  and 
confusion,  during  our  reconversion  from  war  to  production,  as  to  bring  about 
still  another  national“crisis” — and  thus  clear  the  way  for  a  continuation  of 
wartime  Government  controls  over  business  and  workers. 

The  drive  is  keyed  to  a  fake  popaganda  front — that  there  is  a  reconversion 
unemployment  crisis  in  America,  and  that  the  new  governmental  powers  and 
new  deficit-zooming  billions  must  be  voted  by  Congress  to  avert  collapse  and 
chaos. 

The  truth  is  that,  instead,  the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  an  acute  labor  shortage. 
While,  for  their  proof,  the  “crisis”  propagandists  point  to  war-contract  termina¬ 
tions  and  layoffs,  manufacturing  and  service  industries — and  agriculture — are 
desperately  in  need  of  new  workers  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Industries,  the  service  trades,  and  agriculture — converting  to  peacetime  opera¬ 
tions — are  tragically  retarted  by  shortages  both  of  workers  and  materials. 

agriculture,  service  trades  need  help,  too 

The  manufacturing  industries  never  were  and  are  not  today  the  Nation’s 
greatest  employers  of  labor.  Forty  percent  of  our  normal  employment  is  in 
the  service  trades.  And  the  service  trades,  stripped  of  their  peacetime  employees 
during  the  war,  have  not  had  even  the  beginnings  of  an  opportunity  to  put  people 
back  to  work.  Equal  in  importance  with  industry  as  an  employer  of  labor,  is 
agriculture.  Nor  has  the  construction  industry,  due  to  play  a  tremendous  part 
in  reconversion,  been  able  to  scratch  the  surface  of  its  unlimited  backlog. 

Factories,  department  stores,  garages,  gasoline  stations,  restarants,  laundries, 
offices,  and  shops  of  every  size  and  kind,  need  people  for  jobs;  need  help  to 
restore  the  services  and  courtesies  that  are  the  very  core  of  our  peacetime  living. 

On  the  basis  of  the  false  “unemployment  crisis  psychosis”  the  greatest  propa¬ 
ganda  machine  of  modern  times  is  hammering  Washington  and  the  public  with 
distorted  facts,  phoney  statistics,  trumped-up  threats. 

The  desperate  strikes  being  staged  in  Detroit  are  a  part  of  the  most  daring 
political  frame-up  ever  staged  in  America.  Government  control  over  business 
is  being  made  to  appear  necessary — again. 

The  Communist-sparked  CIO-PAC,  aided  by  its  political  fellow  travelers,  is 
now  making  the  drive  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  years.  Everything 
that  has  happened  up  to  now  has  been  but  a  preliminary. 

This  is  the  hour,  almost  the  moment,  of  historic  decision.  The  basic  goal  of 
CIO-PAC  is  to  overturn  our  system  of  competitive,  private  enterprise  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  complete  Government  control  over  capital  and  labor  alike.  If  this 
scheme  is  to  succeed,  they  must  create  new  Government  agencies  through  which 
to  work.  The  war  control  agencies  are  going  down,  and  substitutes  must  he  had 
if  the  people  are  to  be  enslaved  by  Government  bureaus,  which  CIO-PAC  intends 
to  man  and  control. 

Keystone  of  the  new  group  of  “crisis”  legislative  enactments,  devised  by  the 
same  cunning  brains  that  have  guided  this  boast ed  bloodless  revolution,  is  the 
full  employment  bill,  now  being  seriously  considered  in  Washington. 

Labeled  in  fraud  and  deception  as  a  bill  designed  to  preserve  private  enterprise,, 
if  enacted,  it  would  be  the  scaffold  on  which  private  enterprise  would  be  dropped 
to  its  death. 

Careful  study  of  the  bill  shows  it  would  set  our  National  Government  upon  a 
wholly  new  course,  its  policy  to  exercise  unlimited  control  over  all  employment, 
all  production,  all  markets,  wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and  prices. 

Once  the  policy  is  declared  the  course  of  control  over  employment  of  all  of  our 
people  by  an  all-powerful  central  government  would  he  inexorable. 
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What  can  you  do  about  it? 

Help  shatter  the  “unemployment  crisis”  lie  upon  which  the  current  CIO-PAC 
legislative  drive  is  based. 

Houi  ran  you  proceed? 

First,  analyze  the  real  employment  situation  in  your  own  business.  Reduce  it 
to  specific,  exact  figures  if  possible. 

Next,  place  these  real  facts  without  delay  in  the  hands  of  our  elected  public- 
officials,  and  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper. 

This  is  our  only  hope  for  offsetting  the  columns  and  columns  of  false  news 
statements  flooded  into  the  papei-s  and  radio  by  skilled  PAC  and  Government 
bureau  propagandists,  the  best  and  surest  means  of  protecting  elected  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  with  facts  to  counter  irresponsible  demands. 

Whatever  your  problem  in  bringing  about  a  sound,  healthy  reconversion  by  the 
unmatched  dynamics  of  private,  competitive  enterprise,  it  is  both  your  privilege 
and  duty  to  tell  the  men  whom  we  elect  to  solve  our  problems  of  government. 

Tell  whom? 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Senators  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Harold  H.  Burton,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Congressman  from  your  home  district,  House  Office  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  editor  of  your  home  town  newspaper. 

gett  the  facts  to  your  home-town  newspaper 

Probably  the  most  important- — because  newspapers  are  used  as  the  principal 
vehicle  to  influence  public  opinion — is  to  get  the  facts  into  the  hands  of  your  local 
editor.  See  him  personally,  if  humanly  possible.  At  very  least,  talk  with  him 
over  the  telephone. 

If  at  all  possible,  talk  personally  with  your  Senators  and  your  Congressman. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  glad  each  of  them  will  be  to  get  such  informa¬ 
tion  and  your  views.  At  very  least,  write  a  personal  letter. 

Arm  them  with  facts  on  the  true  employment  situation — that  workers  and 
materials  are  needed  to  speed  reconversion — not  Government  subsidies,  benefits, 
and  controls. 

If  the  CIO-PAC  Federal  legislative  program  succeeds,  the  Government  moves 
in  as  the  new  management  of  your  company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Herschel  C.  Atkinson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The,  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hines. 

STATEMENT  OE  LEWIS  G.  HINES,  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be 
able  to  be  here  today  and  present  the  views  of  that  organization,  which 
consists  of  approximately  7,000,000  members.  I  would  like  to  preface 
my  remarks,  however,  with  a  brief  statement  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  introduced  this  morning  by  Mr.  Rich  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  correspondence  in  his  office  which 
would  indicate  that  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  there  are  a  number  of  people 
drawing  unemployment  compensation  who  have  refused  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  at  wages  offered  upward  to  $1  an  hour.  I  think  that  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  people  of  Williamsport  and  in  fairness  to  this  committee 
Mr.  Rich  ought  to  produce  those  letters  and  make  them  a  matter  of 
public  record,  so  we  could  all  analyze  them  and  determine  for  your¬ 
selves  the  merits  contained  in  them. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Interrupting  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  correct  so  far,  but  I  do 
think  Mr.  Rich  ought  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  repeat  this  for  his  benefit,  and  in 
the  event  that  he  is  not  coming,  he  can  read  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  about  the  Pennsylvania  laws  on  un¬ 
employment  compensation,  but  in  our  State,  Alabama,  a  person  cannot 
go  on  unemployment  compensation  if  he  has  been  certified  to  jobs 
paying  more  than  the  unemployment  insurance. 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  because  T  administered  it  for  4  years.  During 
the  last  administration  I  was  secretary  of  labor  under  Arthur  James, 
and  to  infer  that  anyone  is  receiving  unemployment  compensation 
illegally  is  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  those  administering  the  law  in  the 
office  in  Williamsport,  is  to  cast  reflection  upon  the  department  of 
labor  and  industry,  in  whom  I  have  the  highest  confidence;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  is  to  cast  reflection  on  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  going  to  object  to  any  testimony 
along  this  line  until  Mr.  Rich  gets  here,  because  I  know  it  was  not  Mr. 
Rich's  idea  to  cast  any  reflection  on  anyone.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  there  are  always  chiselers  seeking  to  get  in  on  every 
fund,  and  while  I  know  nothing  about  Williamsport,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  someone  there  did  not  attempt  to  deceive  those  who 
have  the  distribution  of  this  unemployment  insurance,  and  I  assume 
that  is  what  Mr.  Rich  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  leave  that  then. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  will  just  say  this,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  cast 
leflection  on  Mr.  Rich.  I  think  what  he  said  today  he  said  in  all 
sincerity,  but  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
Williamsport,  and  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  think  he  ought  to  produce  those  papers  so  that  we  can  all  see 
for  ourselves  just  what  the  real  facts  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Didn’t  you  understand  from  his  statement  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  was  just  what  he  offered  to  do? 

Mr.  Hines.  He  offered  to  take  a  witness  over  to  his  office  to  show  him 
the  papers..  I  ask  that  he  bring  them  here  before  the  committee  and 
have  them  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  he  is  willing 
to  do  that.  6 


Mr.  Hines.  I  hope  lie  is,  because  I  want  to  defend  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Governor  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  I  am  quite  sure, 
would  not  permit  such  a  thing  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  know  your  interpretation  of  what  Mr. 
Rich  said  You  are  implying  that  Mr.  Rich  was  criticizing  the 
administration  of  the  law  up  there.  I  do  not  think  that  was  in  his 
mind  at  all. 


1  Mr'  W  '  1  don  4  knovv  hmv  anybody  else  took  it,  but  I  do 

know  that  there  is  a  very  decided  effort  on  the  part  of  some  people 
o  make  it  appear  that  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  and  that  people 
lefuse  to  take  jobs,  and  that  we  have  large  numbers  of  people  un¬ 
employed  who  refuse  to  take  work  at  suitable  wages,  and  that  in- 
^  aiLhe  fld  today,  they  prefer  to  take  $18  a  week  instead  of 
$10  oi  $35  I  want  to  defend  my  people,  the  workers  of  America, 
that  is  not  true,  and  I  know  it  is  not  true. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Pardon  me,  but  you  are  not  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  that  some  group  here  and  there,  or  some  individuals  attempt 
to  do,  and  I  don't  think  there,  is  anyone  on  this  committee  who  wants 
to  hold  you  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  contend 
that  there  are  not  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  accepting  un¬ 
employment  benefits  when  they  could  get  a  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman,  I  protest  against  the  effort  that  is  made 
in  some  quarters  to  make  it  appear  that  workers  would  rather  re¬ 
ceive  unemployment  compensation  than  work  at  a  steady  job  at  fair 
and  decent  wages,  and  that  is  what  is  trying  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr. 
Hines  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  T  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  defending  the  administration  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute  there — so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
know  that  no  attack  was  made  upon  the  administration  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  you  are  just  putting  up  a  straw  man  to  knock  down. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  you  get  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  you  can  read  Mr.  Rich’s  testimony  this  morning  and 
you  can  read  my  statement  that  1  have  just  made  now,  and  I  think 
T  have  cleared  the  administration  of  any  inference  that  they  have 
been  lax  in  the  administration  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
law. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  inference  was  intended  to  be  made  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  you  are  presumed  to  speak  for  him,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  presume  to  speak  that  far. 

Mr.  Hines.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
now  to  go  on  and  state  that  the  most  deep-rooted,  universally  desired 
objective  next  to  peace  itself,  which  the  war  has  brought  forth,  is 
desire  for  security.  Workers  want  protection  against  inability  to 
earn  a.  living  in  a  world  that  underwrites  property.  Loss  of  job  is 
a  major  catastrophe  to  wage  earners.  It  may  mean  loss  of  savings 
and  investments  in  addition  to  disorganizing  the  life  of  the  worker 
and  his  dependents.  Unemployment  leaves  deep  scars  on  mind  and 
spirit,  a  cost  which  society  as  well  as  individuals  must  pay.  Fear 
of  unemployment  is  never  completely  absent  from  the  lives  of  work¬ 
ers.  The  right  of  every  person  able  and  willing  to  work,  to  an 
opportunity  to  earn  the  means  to  sustain  life  itself,  has  become  an 
increasingly  compelling  ideal  as  industrial  production  has  come  to 
mors  dominance  in  our  economy,  making  unemployment  correspond¬ 
ingly  serious. 

“Full  employment”  has  become  a  world-wide  ideal  which  peoples 
of  many  nations  hope  to  establish  and  to  maintain  in  the  postwar.  No 
one  country  can  do  it  alone.  The  United  Mates  should  lead  the  way. 
Its  achievement  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

H.  R.  2202  and  S.  380  deal  with  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  promoting  “full  employment."  Its  statement  of  policy 
setting  forth  the  following  purposes,  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to 
those  who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  unemployment : 

I.  To  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  through  the  investment 
of  private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce;  and 

2.  To  establish  the  right  of  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work,  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 
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The  bills  direct  that  the  President  prepare  a  National  Production 
and  Employment  Budget.  This  budget  shall  set  forth. — 

1.  The  estimated  size  of  the  work  force. 

2.  The  estimated  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprise,  consumers,  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  the  gross  national  product  necessary  to  maintain  full 
employment. 

3.  The  estimated  prospective  volume  of  prospective  investment  and 
expenditure. 

In  case  the  national  budget  indicates  a  deficit  in  the  expenditure  and 
investment  program,  the  President  is  directed  to  prepare  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  encouraging  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  well 
as  recommendations  for  legislative  plans  to  overcome  the  prospective 
clefiicif.  Such  a  program  may  include  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

current  and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking 
and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign 
trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the 
level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

The  result  would  be  a  program  of  plans  and  specifications  for  needed 
public  works  for  those  not  employed  by  private  industry.  An  orderly 
program  of  needed  public  works  is  an  end  in  itself  and  a  powerful  stim¬ 
ulant  directly  to  the  construction  industry  and  indirectly  to  others. 
The  desirability  of  planned  public  works  to  supplement  private  in¬ 
vestment  and  .check  trends  toward  deflation  has  long  been  discussed 
with  approval.  It  was  urged  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Constructive  action  on  the  proposal  is  overdue. 

Planning  and  timely  initiation  of  public  works  are  essential  to  “fill 
employment"  but  do  not  constitute  the  main  driving  power.  “Full 
employment’'  will  come  mainly  from  placing  responsibility  on  pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  requiring  reporting  on  stewardship.  As  the  right 
of  persons  to  employment  becomes  a  moral  obligation  upon  those  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  its  responsibility  can  be  pressed  home. 

The  initial  step  in  establishing  responsibility  of  private  industry 
is  to  amend  section  4  (c),  page  8,  line  9,  by  substituting  “shall”  for 
“may”. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  This  refers  to  the  Senate  bill,  but  I  think  the  House 
bill  contains  the  same  provision. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  on  the  same  line.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  will  go  on  further  with  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  then  you  can  get  what  we  are  driving  at.  The  section  would  then 
provide  for  regular  consultation  between  representatives  of  the  func¬ 
tional  groups  of  private  enterprise  and  the  President  in  reviewing 
current  situations  and  in  making  plans  for  “full  employment.”  and 
would  read  as  follows : 

The  President  shall  establish  such  advisory  boards  or  committees  composed 
of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  others,  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  on  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
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Private  enterprise  operates  within  controls  which  result  in  ex¬ 
pansion  when  profitable;  and  contraction,  when  profits  decline. 
Workers  are  free  to  seek  suitable  employment  most  advantageous  to 
them  and  to  promote  their  interests  through  collective  action.  Over 
the  years  experience  has  pointed  out  that  the  right  to  carry  on  business 
is  effective  only  in  an  orderly  society  and  consequently  entails  the 
obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  We  have  long  discussed 
the  economic  and  social  evils  resulting  from  unemployment  and  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  stabilizing  some  industries.  We 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  social  insurance  to  provide  incomes  for 
workers  involuntarily  unemployed.  But  these  measures  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  provide  “full  employment’'  under  the  definition  proposed. 
There  is  needed  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  willingness  to  cooperate  to  the  end  that  not  one  able  to 
work  and  seeking  work  shall  be  denied  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 
There  must  be  willingness  to  get  the  facts  and  face  the  consequences 
by  individual  managements  as  well  as  industries,  so  that  exercise  of 
the  right  to  do  business  shall  be  accompanied  by  obligation  to  plan  for 
sustained  employment  for  the  work  force  at  levels  of  pay  enabling 
workers  to  have  rising  standards  of  living.  For  this  purpose  we 
need  the  basic  economic  statistics  which  we  have  repeatedly  asked 
Congress  to  authorize. 

The  national  budget  which  the  President  would  be  directed  to  pre¬ 
pare  would'aid  in  pressing  home  the  responsibility  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  in  disclosing  next  steps. 

Unions  have  their  responsibility  for  leadership  in  this  new  en¬ 
deavor  and  for  getting  incorporated  into  union  contracts  wage  rates' 
and  hours  standards  that  would  enable  workers  to  have  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  sustain  production  at  “full  employment”  levels.  To 
stabilize  production  at  lower  levels  would  lower  national  income  and 
result  in  unemployment. 

Present-day  demand  for  full  employment  embodies  many  of  the 
ideals  and  desires  of  the  past  when  we  talked  of  good  business, 
sustained  prosperity,  our  high-wage  economy,  and  so  forth,  and  adds 
to  them  the  idea  of  mutual  progress,  integrated  effort,  and  the  desire 
to  banish  fear  of  unemployment. 

Unemployment  results  from  many  causes.  Underinvestment  and 
underconsumption  are  two  important  factors.  Others,  even  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  are  unemployment  due  to  technical  progress, 
population  changes,  great  social  changes,  like  changes  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  and  so  forth.  We  can  deal  with  unemployment 
due  to  these  causes  only  by  studying  the  facts  of  each  industry  and 
anticipating  forces  making  for  the  industrial  changes  affecting  em¬ 
ployment.  Our  dependence  for  assistance  with  unemployment  due  to 
these  causes  is  planning  for  the  maintenance  of  scientific  research  and 
effective  use  of  new  information  by  industries.  The  United  States  now 
leads  the  world  in  making  effective  industrial  use  of  technical  progress. 

Steadily  rising  productivity  has  always  characterized  American 
industry.  The  genius  of  American  management,  combined  with  the 
skill  and  effort  of  American  workers,  has  given  our  country  leadership 
over  the  entire  world  in  production  per  man-hour.  This  rising  produc¬ 
tivity  makes  our  high  standards  of  living  possible.  American  workers 
earn  the  high  wages  they  receive. 
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Labor  Department  shows  how  the  steady  increase  in  production  per 
man-hour,  together  with  collective  bargaining,  has  made  it  possible  to 
raise  workers’  wages,  while  at  the  same  time  prices  were  reduced  and 
consumers  received  better  quality  at  lower  cost.  The  Department’s 
figures  shows  that  over  the  17  peacetime  years,  from  1923  to  1940, 
production  per  man-hour  in  American  factories  rose  83  percent.  This 
astonishing  increase  provided  the  income  to  raise  the  workers'  average 
hourly  earnings  22  percent  during  this  period.  At  the  same  time  labor 
costs  were  reduced  by  34  percent.  The  reduction  in  labor  costs  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  wholesale  prices  of  finished  manufactured  goods 
18  percent,  so  that  consumers  benefited  by  lower  prices,  and  j  margin 
was  left  for  profit  to  American  business.  Thus,  in  the  period  between 
two  wars,  workers’  increasing  productivity  benefited  workers,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  managements.  The  decrease  in  prices  was  reflected  by 
reduction  in  living  costs  generally,  and  workers  as  well  as  others  bene¬ 
fited  because  their  increased  pay  envelopes  would  buy  more.  Their 
real  wages  increased  49  percent  from  1923  to  1940. 

Normally,  we  may  expect  productivity  to  increase  on  the  average  by 
about  21/}  to  3  percent  each  year.  This  has  been  the  rate  throughout 
recent  years.  During  the  war,  far  greater  increases  in  productivity 
were  achieved  when  management  and  workers  threw  all  their  energies 
into  production  improvement  to  reach  Army  and  Navy  schedides.  For 
instance,  in  the  brief  period  of  11  months,  from  February  to  December 
1944,  the  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  Victory  ship  were  cut  in 
half.  An  amazing  record  was  achieved  by  the  aircraft  industry.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  program  up  to  February  1944.  time  needed  to 
construct  military  aircraft  was  reduced  90  percent.  In  munition  in¬ 
dustries  as  a  whole,  man-hour  production  increased  47  percent  in  the 
21  months  from  January  1943  to  September  1944. 

Startling  new  techniques  of  production  were  developed  during  the 
war.  Many  of  these  techniques  will  be  adapted  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  in  civilian  industries.  Immediately  after  the  war  indus¬ 
try  will  be  retooling,  replacing  worn-out  machinery,  and  incorporating 
new  production  methods.  These  measures  will  so  increase  produce 
tivity  that  experts  believe  the  first  three  postwar  years  will  bring  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  production  per  man-hour  in  American  factories. 

We  cannot  hope  for  full  employment  in  the  United  States  unless 
we  plan  to  direct  this  dynamic  force  of  increasing  productivity  so  that 
it  will  create  higher  consuming  power,  higher  living  standards,  and 
increasing  markets  for  our  industries. 

Because  of  increasing  productivity  and  increasing  population 
America’s  industries  will  have  to  furnish  about  1,000,000  new  jobs’ 
every  year  to  provide  full  employment.  We  will  have  to  shorten  the 
workweek  to  create  some  of  these  new  jobs.  Every  year  we  will  have 
to  increase  wages  so  that  workers  will  have  enough  income  to  purchase 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  increasing  goods  and  services  they 
produce.  Increasing  workers’  income  will  mean  an  expanding  market 
for  American  business,  an  opportunity  for  new  industries  to  hr  in  o' 
new  products  and  services  to  the  American  people.  It  is  vital  to  re¬ 
member  that  workers’  buying  power  forms  the  great  economic  base 
of  our  home  market.  People  with  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year 
have  70  percent  of  all  consuming  power  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
more  profitable  for  a  businessman  to  sell  one  suit  of  clothes  to  each 
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47,000,000  low-income  people  with  incomes  under  $4,000  a  year  than 
to  sell  3  suits  to  each  3it>  million  people  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$4,000  a  year. 

A  glance  at  the  past  shows  what  this  great  force  of  rising  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  mean  to  America  in  terms  of  a  better  life.  Electric 
refrigerators  which  came  on  the  market  about  1928  sold  for  about 
$100  apiece.  In  1942  a  much  better  refrigerator  was  selling  for  $100 
to  $150.  Yet  workers  in  the  industry  had  increased  their  weekly  pay 
substantially  in  those  14  years.  Rising  productivity  and  improved 
industrial  techniques  have  reduced  the  price  of  automobile  tires  by 
75  percent  since  1914;  and.  in  addition,  today’s  tire  gives  40  times  the 
service  of  the  tire  made  30  years  ago.  Workers  in  tire  factories  today 
receive  300  percent  above  those  of  1911.  The  1914  automobile  cost 
$1,115.  Before  the  war  a  much  better  car  cost  $738.  Yet  the  average 
automobile  worker  who  received  $15  for  a  51-hour  week  in  1914  had 
raised  his  weekly  pay  to  $30.50  by  193,8  and  reduced  his  hours  to  33 
per  week.  Management  in  these  great  industries  has  received  its  full 
share  of  profits. 

This  increasing  productivity  has  benefited  consumers,  workers,  and 
businessmen.  As  we  look  to  the  future  we  know  that  our  main  prob¬ 
lem  wilt  be  to  raise  consumers’  buying  power  so  that  a  mass  market 
may  give  business  its  opportunity  to  go  forward  and  workers  may 
steadily  raise  their  living  standards. 

Technological  progress  need  not  contribute  to  depressions  and  un¬ 
employment  if  necessary  adjustments  are  made  to  bring  our  economy 
to  balance  at  higher  levels. 

We  are  already  utilizing  information  given  us  by  experiments  of 
chemists  to  produce  substitute  materials  to  overcome  handicaps  due 
to  natural  resources. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in  which  we  shall  apply  atomic 
energy — a  revolution  that  v.  ill  afl'e.  t  the  whole  structure  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  We  shall  need  every  possible  protection  against  unemployment 
and  waste  of  our  human  resources.  The  national  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget  proposed  by  this  legislation  would  provide  us  with 
a  tool  for  dealing  with  some  of  these  future  problems.  It  will  give 
us  what  Ernest  Bevin  calls  a  human  budget  or  a  national  balance 
sheet  indicating  our  success  in  providing  useful  opportunity  for  all 
citizens.  But  just  as  cost  accounting  must  be  supplemented  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  production  accounting,  so  our  national  balance  sheet  must 
re  supplemented  by  the  kind  of  national  plans  and  policies  that  will 
result  from  consultation  and  cooperation  between  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  and  his  administrative  officers,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
major  functional  groups  of  private  enterprise. 

Full  employment  involves  much  niore  than  information  and  plans 
for  investment  and  expenditure.  There  must  be  equal  concern  for  all 
that  makes  for  efficient  business;  progressive  management,  effective 
application  of  engineering  experience,  informing  production  account¬ 
ing  coupled  with  cost  accounting,  continuous  application  of  results  of 
scientific  research,  sustained  efforts  to  coordinate  the  creative  ability 
of  the  whole  work  force,  constant  study  of  markets,  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  competitive  materials  and  components,  so  as  to  a,i+iei- 
pate  and  prepare  for  technical  change.  These  and  other  considerations 
are  already  elements  in  the  field  of  efficient  management.  The  prob- 
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lem  of  achieving  high  levels  of  employment  with  high  national  income 
involves  more  than  the  development  of  new  machinery ;  it  necessitates 
the  cooperation  of  all  groups  for  the  utilization  of  experiences  and  in¬ 
formation  in  order  to  reach  and  maintain  that  objective — with  an 
over-all  moral  responsibility  for  all  groups  concerned. 

The  driving  force  for  a  high  wage,  high  standard  of  living  economy, 
will  come  most  effectively  from  the  individuals  directly  concerned — 
management  and  unions  in  a  free  economy. 

The  factual  data  included  in  the  President’s  national  budget  on 
production,  employment,  labor  force,  national  income  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  investments  and  its  expenditures,  will  furnish  the  basis  for 
planning  by  private  industry,  but  the  function  of  planning  must 
remain  the  responsibility  of  management.  Management,  in  turn, 
should  consult  with  unions  on  problems  of  production  and  has  much 
to  gain  by  establishing  and  maintaining  machinery  for  union-manage¬ 
ment  cooperation  for  that  purpose.  Cooperative  relations  can  rest 
only  on  a  foundation  of  collective  bargaining,  fostered  by  confidence 
of  access  to  the  machinery  for  justice.  Any  effort  to  restrict  or  restrain 
established  rights  and  functions  of  either  management  or  labor  would 
endanger  realization  of  our  objectives. 

Plans  for  full  employment  should  build  on  the  practices,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  methods  which  have  made  the  United  States  the  world's 
most  powerful  Nation  economically,  with  the  world’s  best-paid  and 
most-productive  labor  force.  The  basic  principles  are,  as  we  know, 
planning  and  responsibility  by  individual  enterprises,  with  competi¬ 
tion  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  collective  bargaining  between 
managements  and  free  trade-unions.  There  must  be  acceptance  of 
mutual  rights  with  cooperation  for  mutual  progress. 

Action  on  this  bill  would  constitute  the  initial  responsibility  of 
Congress,  to  be  supplemented  by  other  legislation  needed  to  provide  a 
national  economic  environment  favorable  to  full  employment. 

There  must  be  guaranties  to  agriculture  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
produce  needed  amounts  of  food  and  to  maintain  rising  levels  of  living 
in  agricultural  communities. 

Congress  should  act  to  expedite  disposition  of  war  surplus  goods  in 
ways  to  promote  full  employment. 

Congress  should  guarantee  a  high  level  of  scientific  research  in  the 
interests  of  national  progress  and  security. 

Congress  should  raise  the  minimum  rate  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Congress  should  institute  a  national  housing  program,  assuring 
high  and  sustained  levels  of  public  and  private  construction  so  that 
all  citizens  may  be  well  housed,  with  opportunities  for  home  owner¬ 
ship. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  the  stimulation 
of  planning  and  construction  of  community  facilities  such  as  hospitals, 
health  centers,  schools,  roads,  airports,  and  other  improvements. 

Congress  should  promptly  enact  emergency  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  legislation  requested  by  the  President  as  necessary  to  protect 
workers  and  maintain  national  buying  power. 

Congress  should  maintain  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at 
the  Federal  level  to  provide  for  efficient  service  to  workers  and  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  maintenance  of  full  employment. 
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Congress  should  enact  legislation  providing  Federal  aid  for  all 
schools  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  and  services  for  citizens 

av  .;°,ca  ItIes  to  make  such  appropriations  effective  by  aid  for 
all  children  needing  it. 

Congress  should  provide  a  program  for  the  development,  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  use  of  our  national  resources. 

Congress  should  develop  and  maintain  fiscal  and  tax  policies  con¬ 
ducive  to  full  employment. 

In  our  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  full  employment  in  this 
country,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  relations  of  our  problems  to  the 
same  problems  in  other  countries,  knowing  that  the  principles  of 
progress  at  home  apply  universally.  We  can  have  security  at  home 
by  helping  other  countries  to  have  security  and  progress. 

To  sum  up,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  ask 
favorable  action  on  S.  380,  with  the  following  amendments: 

Page  6,  line  13,  end  the  sentence  with  the  words  “Applicable  laws,” 
deleting  the  clause  authorizing  exemptions. 

Page  8,  line  10,  substitute  “shall”  for  “may.” 

Page  10,  line  16,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  utilize  volunteer  and  uncompensated  services. 

We  concur  in  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  submitted  by  Senator 
Morse  on  behalf  of  himself,  Senators  Tobey,  Aiken,  and  Langer  to 
establish  and  maintain  living  standards  for  those  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture. 

We  propose,  however,  the  following  definition  of  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  : 

Section  10  (a),  the  term  “full  employment”  means  a  condition: 

(1)  In  which  the  number  of  persons  able  to  work,  lacking  work,  and  seeking 
work  shall  be  approximately  equivalent  to  the  number  of  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  at  suitable  work,  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  stand¬ 
ards  and  under  prevailing  working  conditions  for  such  work,  and  not  below  the 
minimum  standards  required  by  law ;  and 

(2)  In  which  there  is  no  infringement  on  basic  rights  constituting  economic 
freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  presents  the  views  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  on  this  matter,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  you  give 
favorable  consideration  to  our  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hines,  we  are  holding  hearings  on 
S.  380  and  H.  E.  2202.  On  page  2  of  S.  380,  line  3,  section  (b)  states : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including  self- 
employment  in  agricultuie,  eommejce,  industry,  or  the  professions.  • 

That  is  one  of  the  so-called  watered-down  amendments  adopted 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Do  you  have  any  objection  ter  that  amendment 
in  its  present  form  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  object  or  we  can  object,  because 
it  was  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  I  don't  care  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  declaration  contained  in  the  bill,  because,  after 
all,  as  has  been  said  on  a  number  of  occasions,  one  Congress  cannot  bind 
another  Congress  to  any  definite  action.  If  the  bill  itself  embodies  the 
things  that  we  think  are  necessary  to  bring  about  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  or  states  regarding  what  are  the  rights  of  the  workers  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  way  that  it  is  spelled  out  here,  I  don’t  think  it  is  too 
important. 
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The  Chairman.  In  line  5,  after  the  word  “employment”  I  find  the 
following:  '  including  self-employment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry,  or  the  professions.”  I  don't  understand  how  that  language 
happens  to  be  in  a  full  employment  bill,  for  as  I  understand  it  now 
there  are  no  laws  prohibiting  a  person  working  for  himself  as  long 
as  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  essentially  responsive  to 
the  legislation  to  have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  helping  people  achieve 
those  things.  For  instance,  we  have  passed  a  certain  type  of  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  veterans,  such  as  helping  them  to  go  into  business. 
I  don't  know  just  how  much  further  that  could  be  carried  out,  but  that 
may  be  what  was  in  the  sponsor’s  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  in  a  full- 
employment  bill  where  a  fellow  is  already  self-employed.  Do  you 
mean  for  him  to  work  a  little  harder  or  slow  down?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  note  that  the  House  bill  differs  from  the  Senate 
bill  with  regard  to  that  in  that  the  language  is  different  and  it  elim¬ 
inates  any  reference  to  self-employment  in  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry,  or  the  professions,  and  deals  strictly  with  the  right  of  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  to  have  the  right  to  useful, 
lemunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  assure  at  all  times  sufficient  employment  op¬ 
portunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling 
and  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities,  freely  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  right.  I  think  that  is  a  rather  comprehensive  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  comprehensive.  I  wonder  how  we  are 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  housewife  has  full-time  employment, 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  are  bound  to  run  into  a  certain  amount  of 
ambiguity  in  any  type  of  legislation  or  any  declaration  that  we  may 
determine  upon,  and  I  think  when  it  comes  to  defining  the  act,  there 
will  have  to  be  certain  interpretations  set  up  which  would  take  care  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  technological  developments  now — -I  see 
in  the  newspapers  stories  about  it — where  we  can  remove  dust  from 
the  room,  eliminate  a  lot  of  unnecessary  steps  in  the  kitchen — I  have 
'-een  some  of  those  new  kitchens  and  maybe  the  housewife  will  o'et 
through  her  work  in  the  morning  by  9  o’clock.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
House  bill  I  wonder  if  you  would  consider  her  engaged  in  full-time 
work  in  housekeeping— i  am  just  wondering  if,  under  the  terms  of  the 
House  -bill  she  would  be  entitled  to  work  on  these  Federal  projects, 
say,  after  she  had  completed  her  housewol’k  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  if  she  didn’t  have  any  children 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  have  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  how  that  is  de¬ 
termined,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  an  unemployed  person  applies  for 
unemployment  compensation,  the  laws  of  the  States  require  that  they 
must  first  of  all  be  able  and  willing  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  for  housework.  She  don’t  get  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  unless  she  has  been  working  on  public  works. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  have  instances  today  where  housewives  have 
been  working  in  war  industries  and  have  gone  back  home. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  assuming  that  she  has  not  been  engaged 
in  any  kind  of  work  except  housekeeping.  Suppose  she  starts  her 
housework  at  6:  30  in  the  morning  and  gets  through  at  9  o’clock? 
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Mv.  Hines.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  give  von  an  analogy  of 
the  woman  today  who  is  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation,  pro¬ 
viding  she  does  not  want  to  take  up  her  household  duties,  but  wants 
to  engage  full  time  or  part  time  in  housekeeping  work.  I  don’t 
presume  she  would  be  qualified  to  receive  unemployment  compensation, 
because  she  would  not  be  able  and  willing  to  work  at  the  suitable  em¬ 
ployment,  and  I  think  this  lays  down  this  definition,  and  I  point  to 
that  as  a  method  that  might  be  applied  by  the  administrators  of  the 
act. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  hurt  that  paragraph 
to  strike  out  “housekeeping  responsibilities.” 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  so.  However,  they  will  be  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  people  affected. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  also  wondering  what  you  mean — I  mean  what 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  those  who  are  supporting  it  mean  by 
affording  “opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished 
their  schooling.”  What  method  would  you  use  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  person  had  finished  their  schooling? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  the  State  laws  usually  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  schooling  that  is  necessary  before  they  can  go  to  work.  The 
sponsors  may  have  that  in  mind.  State  laws  may  be  applied. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know  of  any  State  law  that  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  educational  standards  for  a  person  to  seek  employment. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  but  they  require  a  certain  age  limit  to  enter  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  fellow  might  think  he  should  have  a 
Ph.  D.  before  he  concludes  his  schooling  is  finished. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes:  it  would  lie  interesting  to  know  what  the  sponsor 
of  this  bill  had  in  mind.  Have  you  had  him  before  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  a  lot  of  things 
about  this  bill.  After  this  bill  becomes  law,  is  it  not  the  belief  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  that  the  Federal  Government  will  take  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment  and  provide  jobs  for  all  those  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  who  want  to  work? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it.  It  is  not 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  bill  to  provide  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  The  title  says  “To  provide  full  employment.” 

Mr.  Hines.  The  Government  does  not  provide  the  jobs  direct.  The 
Government  inaugurates  a  series  of  public  works  through  private  con¬ 
tractors,  which  in  turn  will  provide  jobs.  The  Government  has  to 
spend  money,  the  Government  has  to  build  roads,  the  Government  has 
to  build  public  improvements.  We  surely  need  all  those  things,  and 
the  Government  at  that  particular  time  will  either  prepare  a  budget 
fo  increase  the  amount  of  work  which  is  needed  to  do  that,  or  decrease 
it.  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  If  we  find  when 
this  program  is  transmitted  to  Congress  the  first  year  that  private 
investments,  and  private  enterprise,  will  not  furnish  jobs  for,  we  will 
say,  8,000.000  people — the  figure  that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion — both  said  8,000,000  people — 
then  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  it  becomes  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs  for  those  people.  Isn’t 
that  your  interpretation  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  Hines.  No;  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  a  number  of  things  with  this  commission  or  committee  that  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  government,  industry,  and  labor. 
They  can  possibly  inquire  into  the  need  for  assisting  employers  with 
technical  advice,  to  enable  employers  to  expand  their  employment 
facilities.  There  are  any  number  of  ways  that  it  can  be  done  without 
spending  the  money  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  approve  of  subsidizing  industry  at 
the  cost  of  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  term,  Congressman.  We  sub¬ 
sidize  the  farmer,  we  certainly  subsidize  private  industry  going  to 
war,  and  in  certain  periods  we  may  be  justified  in  subsidizing  indus¬ 
try.  It  all  depends.  There  may  be  extenuating  circumstances  that 
will  justify  it.  Under  normal  times  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  mean 
that  every  person  in  the  United  States  able  to  work,  willing  to  work, 
and  seeking  employment  will  be  assured  of  a  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  not  at  all  impressed — may  I  use  that  term — 
with  the  language  contained  in  that  paragraph.  I  think  it  is  merely  a 
declaration  of  good  intentions,  and  I  think  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of 
time  over  it,  and  perhaps  we  are  wasting  time  of  the  House  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  certain  phases  and  certain  interpretations. 
This  is  merely  a  statement  of  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  the  rest  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the  mechanics  of 
carrying  out  the  good  intentions. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  do  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill  carry 
out  those  intentions?  I  don’t  understand  how  there  is  anything  in 
this  bill  that  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  for  instance,  there  is  the  provision  that  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  budget  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  already  do  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  To  expand  public  works. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  do  that  now,  he  is  supposed  to  do  that  every 
year. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  he  will  have  the  advice  of  those  that  are  perhaps 
the  most  interested,  the  management  and  labor. 

The  Chairman.  They  already  do  that.' 

Mr.  Hines.  I  know,  but  you  don’t  have  the  cooperative  effort  to  do 
that,  or  you  have  not  had  it  in  the  past.  During  the  war  you  did. 
We  demonstrated  during  the  war  that  cooperation  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  program  in 
this  country.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  envision  just  what  may  come  out 
of  this  thing,  but  there  isn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  we  would 
go^  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  our  unemployment  problem. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  would  give  a  man  a  job  or  assure  him  of  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  There  is  nothing  in  this  particular  paragraph  that 
will. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  bill? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  no,  I  would  not  say  that. 

4  he  Chairman.  Really  then,  I  think  we  should  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  supporters  of  the  bill  on  that  question.  So  far  we  have 
not  had  a  man  to  point  out  to  us  where  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
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assure  a  single  person  a  job,  unless  it  was  some  Government  employee. 
It  might  increase  the  number  of  Government  employees. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  not  necessarily  Government  employees.  It  would 
provide  for  appropriations  to  carry  on  public  works.  That  certainly 
would  be  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  doing  that  now.  There  is  a  bill  up  today 
authorizing  the  construction  of  airports. 

Mr.  Hines.  But  that  is  more  or  less  contingent  upon  the  whim-  of 
Congress  or  the  whim  of  the  President.  This  specifically  directs  the 
President  to  do  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  the  President  transmits  the  budget, 
under  the  provisions  of  either  one  of  these  bills  under  consideration 
it  is  still  necessary  for  legislative  committees  to  pass  legislative  author¬ 
izations  for  appropriations  for  specific  projects. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Congress  to  make  the  appropriations,  the 
same  as  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  there,  is  a  difference,  Congressman,  between  the 
Appropriations  Committee  under  this,  or  anticipated  under  this,  and 
the  conditions  at  the  present  time.  You  would  be  under  obligation  in 
accordance  with  this  bill  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  the  purposes  of 
the  bill;  that  is,  it  requires  the  President  to  make  recommendations 
and  requires  the  appropriations  as  necessary  and  recommended  by 
the  President  to  relieve  unemployment. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  your  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  my  interpretation;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  then  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  makes  it  mandatory  for  Congress,  when  the  President  sends 
this  job  budget,  to  pass  legislation? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  like  the  term  “mandatory.”  I  would  rather  say 
Congress  is  under  obligation  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Chairman.  Obligatory? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  “obligatory”  is  probably  a  better  term.  At  the 
present  time  if  we  have  no  legislation  such  as  this,  and  we  get  an  unem¬ 
ployed  group  of  8,000,000  or  more,  somebody  may  submit  to  Congress 
a  bill  to  expand  our  public  works,  to  appropriate  money  to  do  it  in  a 
certain  way,  and  the  title  of  that  bill  may  read  “to  relieve  unemploy¬ 
ment,”  and  that  is  an  individual  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  situation.  I  don’t  think  it  would  receive  the  consideration  or  merit 
the  consideration  that  a  similar  proposition  coming  as  the  result  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  coming  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  meeting  of  the  minds  of  management,  industry,  labor,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Government,  together  with  the  President — something 
that  they  worked  out  would  receive  more  consideration  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual  bill  presented  to  Congress  would. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  that  if  I  introduced  a  bill  to  take  up  some 
public  work  and  create  some  jobs,  it  would  probably  be  with  reference 
to  something  in  my  district,  while  if  we  had  an  over-all  program  it 
would  have  more  general  support. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  what  we  call  pork  barrel,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  you  would  do  that.  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  am  subject  to  many  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Hines.  But  you  wouldn’t  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  that  this  bill  would  indirectly 
guarantee  every  person  a  job  who  was  seeking  a  job  and  could  not 
find  a  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  This  would  give  every  person  that  sincerely  wanted  a 
job  confidence  that  the  Government  stood  behind  him,  was  going  to 
help  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  goal  can  be  obtained  under  this  bill,  then 
one  of  the  things  we  are  disturbed  about  is  where  to  get  the  money  to 
finance  these  public  works.  Wouldn't  it  be  wise  and  couldn’t  it  be 
done  without  inconvenience  to  the  employers  and  emnlovees  to  ear¬ 
mark  all  the  unemployment-compensation  funds  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  projects? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  approve  of  that,  because  it  would  disturb 
an  institution  that  we  have  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  eliminate  unemployment.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  unemployment  compensation  after  everybody  has 
a  job. 

Mr.  Hines:  Don’t  be  too  optimistic.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  little  pessmiistic  in  the  past  and  have 
been  criticized  for  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  optimistic  now. 

Mr.  Hines.  Before  we  contemplate  disestablishing  the  unemrilov- 
ment-compensation  system  in  this  country,  let  us  see  how  this  bill 
works  out  first.  I  would  not  want  to  by  any  means  consider  that  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  just  wondering  if  you  and  I  could  go  back 
about  15  years,  when  this  country  was  faced  with  the  beginning  of  a 
severe  depression.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  conditions  that  existed  at 
that  time  because  I  was  director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  was  intimately  in  contact  with  many 
thousands  of  people  who  were  seeking  employment,  people  who  had 
no  means  whatsoever  of  sustaining  life.  Their  savings  were  gone, 
public  charity  could  not  begin  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  debates  that  took  place  in  Congress  over  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  situation,  many  of  them  contending  that  it  could  he  best 
met  in  the  local  communities.  We  found  it  was  a  pretty  big  job  after 
we  got  into  it.  I  remember  a  very  distinguished  statesman  standing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  using  the  argument  that  "We  don’t  need 
anything  like  this  at  all,”  and  I  presume  that  if  he  were  there  today, 
he  would  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  this,  uWe  don't  need  it. 
We  can  take  care  of  all  these  things  back  home.  We  can  fend  for 
ourselves.” 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Labor  about  9  years  later  I  found  we 
were  paying  out  in  Pennsylvania  in  relief  of  all  kinds,  including  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  and  aid  to  the  blind,  $4,000,000  a  week.  That 
was  a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  Now.  unless  we  take  this  means 
of  trying  to  stabilize  our  economic  system  in  this  country,  I  am  a  little 
bit  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  something  like  we 
encountered  before,  direct  relief,  the  dole,  as  they  called  it.  We  are 
trying  to  stay  away  from  that.  We  are  frying  to  get  through  this 
transition  period  by  setting  up  the  machinery  to  provide  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  to  provide  jobs  so  the  people  can  buy  the  things  that  we 
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contemplate  making  in  providing  these  jobs  to  provide  employment 
for  the  workers  of  this  country,  and  I  think  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
upjaermost  in  our  mind  is  how  best  to  do  that.  I  don’t  think*this  is 
the  best  answer  by  any  means,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  gesture  in 
that  direction.  It  may  work  out  well,  though  it  may  not  be  the  com¬ 
plete  answer.  I  think  we  are  going  to  face  a  severe  test  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  Chairmax.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  as  much  as  anything  else 
is  whether  or  not  our  country  can  continue  to  go  in  debt  and  take  on 
more  obligations,  take  on  the  obligation  of  providing  employment  for 
8,000,000  people  over  and  above  those  already  on  the  Federal  pay  roll, 
at  what  Mr.  Cowan  said  this  morning  was  a  living  wage,  about  $3,075 
a  year.  I  am  just  wondering  how  we  can  do  that  and  continue  to  be 
considered  a  solvent  Nation  and  loan  money  to  every  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Cowan  for  that  answer. 

The  Cjiau, Mian.  You  don’t  think  we  should  undertake  to  guarantee 
all  these  8.000,000  people  $3,075  a  year? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  Congressman,  you  must  give  me  credit  for  having 
a  little  bit  of  common  sense.  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  try  to 
indicate  just  what  the  workers  should  receive.  The  Department  of 
Labor  says  they  ought  to  have  $1,800. 

The  Chairman’.  But  you  don’t  think  the  Federal  Treasury  should 
guarantee  those  people  iliat  much  money? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  Department  of  Labor  says  they  ought  to  have 
$1,800.  That  is  considerably  more  than  the  40-hour  Aveek  at  65  cents, 
which  we  are  asking  for  as  a  minimum  wage  will  provide.  We  say 
that  if  you  pass  this  legislation  it  will  probably  go  a  long  way  to  meet 
a  very  serious  condition  that  we  are  bound  to  face  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  begin  to,  I  would  not  attempt  to,  and  I  don’t  believe  anybody 
can  begin  to  tell  you  how  many  jobs  this  will  provide,  how  much  wages 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  will  mean  that  the  Government  will 
stand  back  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  their  effort  to  find  employ¬ 
ment.  I  think  they  har  e  a  right;  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that. 
We  are  the  Government.  It  is  our  Government.  We  have  a  right  to 
combine  among  ourselves  and  say  “This  is  the  thing  we  are  going  to  do 
to  try  to  protect  us,  the  people  of  this  country.” 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  we  should  undertake  to 
encourage  maximum  employment  under  existing  conditions,  taking 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  our  Treasury,  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  the  taxes  and  pay  the  wages  of  these  people  who  will  be 
placed  on  public  works  projects?  Those  things  you  think  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  instead  of  attempting  to  accomplish  the  goal 
of  full  employment  for  all  those  able  to  work? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  not  here  speaking  for  60,000,000  jobs.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  going  to  be  60,000,000  or  40,000,000  or  50,000,000, 
or  how  many.  I  don’t  think  we  are  trying  to  set  goals  of  the  number 
of  jobs.  We  may  not  need  60.000,000.  Again,  within  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  we  may  need  considerably  more  than  60.000,000,  but  we  say 
this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  try  to  meet  a  serious 
situation  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  with. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  undertake  to  guarantee  the  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  which  you  say  will  be  unemployed  next  year — I  understand 
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that  in  1939  we  had  9,000,000  unemployed.  Isn’t  that  what  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  ^Statistics  shows? 

Mr.  Hines.  Something  around  there.  I  know  that  was  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the.  last  Presidential  campaign.  I  think  Mr.  Hoffman 
made  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  after  the  depression  had  been  on  for 
a  number  of  years  and  we  had  had  the  New  Deal  for  a  number  of 
years,  we  stili  had  nearly  as  many  out  of  employment  as  we  had  in 
the  beginning.  How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  made  a  speech - 

Mr.  Hines  (interposing).  You  gave  expression  to  that  sentiment, 
that  we  had  nearly  as  many  out  of  employment  as  we  had  in  the 
beginning  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  morning? 

Mr.  Hines.  No ;  in  one  of  your  talks  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  And  the  record  shows  that  was  the  fact.  The 
New  Deal  did  not  solve  the  unemployment  question. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  had  as  many  unem¬ 
ployed  after  so  many  years  of  the  New  Deal  as  we  had  before  we 
started  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Approximately  so,  or  more.  And  that  was  true 
although  the  New  Deal  spent  billions  in  boondoggling. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  would  run  about  eight  or  nine  million. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Could  I  interrupt  you  there,  Mr.  Hines?  I  think 
all  of  us  really  want  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  We  want  a  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  have  maximum  prosperity  and  in  which  everybody 
who  wants  to  work  can  work  at  gainful  employment. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  good  living  standards.  • 

Mr.  Gossett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  Access  to  all  these  new  things  that  we  hope  to  have  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  can  you  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment  ?  Can  anyone  guarantee  full  employment  without  resorting 
to  complete  regimentation? 

Mr.  Hines.  Mav  I  ask  you  a  question  now  that  I  intended  to  ask 
the  chairman?  He  asked  that  same  question. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  probably  cannot  answer,  but  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Hines.  With  regard  to  the  full  employment,  suppose  you  pass 
this  legislation,  and  assuming  that  you  guarantee  me  a  job  and  I  don’t 
get  the  job,  to  whom  am  I  going  to  go  to  collect? 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  are  going  to  go  to  me,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  would  just  like  to  know,  because  the  chairman 
asked  that  question,  if  we  guarantee  a  job  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Gossett.  What  was  voilr  question? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  that  if  I  interpret  this  to  mean  that  you  guarantee 
me  a  job — and  I  don’t  believe  the  American  people  will  interpret  that 
way,  but  were  I  to  interpret  it - 

Mr.  Gossett  ( interposing) .  You  said  it  was  a  misprint,  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  oh,  no.  I  say,  if  I  interpret  this  language  in  this 
bill  to  mean  that  you  are  going  to  guarantee  me  a  job  if  I  am  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  I  don  t  get  the  job,  to  whom  am  I  going  to  go  and  who  am 
I  going  to  collect  from  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  after  that  did  you  say  something  about  a  mis¬ 
print  ? 
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Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  didn’t  say  “misprint.”  You  were  the  one  that 
got  it  that  way.  You  were  the  one  that  said  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Well,  to  get  back  to  the  main  track,  I  am  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  this  method  that  we  are  trying  to  set  up  here  will 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  never  attain  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.  We  will  always  have  a  number  of  employable  people  who 
would  not  work  if  they  had  a  chance,  won't  we?  You  are  talking 
about  the  folks  that  want  to  work,  not  the  folks  that  won’t  work? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes.  I  expect  we  had  better  find  out  what  we  mean  by 
“full  employment.”  I  would  interpret  “full  employment,”  speaking 
for  the  federation,  to  embrace  people  able,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
work.  We  don't  mean  the  fellow  who  doesn’t  want  to  work.  That 
is  his  business.  This  is  a  free  country.  He  can  work  or  not  work,  as 
he  pleases. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  don’t  think  this  applies  to  you,  but  I  think  some  of 
the  folks  who  are  for  this  bill  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  your  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  rights  that  they  have.  In  other  words,  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  regimented  economy  organized  labor  would  have  no  bargain¬ 
ing  rights.  The  Government  would  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  they 
would  have  to  do  it,  wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Hines.  Of  course  under  a  regimented  economy  I  don’t  presume 
we  would  have  any  rights,  but  we  are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  a 
regimented  economy  come  into  existence,  and  we  don’t  believe  it  will 
come. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Of  course  the  Government  is  obligated  not  to  permit 
the  people  to  suffer  because  of  conditions  for  which  they  are  not  to 
blame. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  don't  believe  that  if  the  terms  and  purposes  of  this 
bill  are  carried  out,  by  the  most  vivid  stretch  of  the  imagination  it 
could  result  in  regimentation.  That  is  the  right  of  political  spell¬ 
binders  to  talk  about  how  the  Government  is  going  to  regiment  us,  and 
so  forth,  but  you  and  I  and  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  this  thing 
would  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Of  course,  we  can’t  just  wave  a  magic  wand  and  have 
full  employment .  If  we  pass  this  bill  we  have  got  to  implement  it 
with  other  legislation  and  carry  out  the  special  purposes  of  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  said  that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Gossett.  And  we  are  not  going  to  have  some  gigantic  bureau, 
have  men  over  in  your  plant  where  the  worker  is  employed,  seeing 
whether  or  not  you  have  got  as  many  people  working  there  as  you 
ought  to  have?  All  the  industries  would  have  to  file  inventories  of 
their  investment,  and  isn’t  there  danger  of  just  getting  balled  up  here 
in  rules  and  regulations  and  red  tape  and  defeating  your  own  purpose? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  so,  Congressman.  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  powers  of  bureaucracy,  if  that  may  be  the  term.  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  with  it.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  merit  any  fear  on  our  part  that  we  could  encounter 
any  danger  from  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  believe  the  Governor  or  someone  this  morning  said 
that  we  ought  to  guarantee  a  national  income  of  around  $200,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  or  some  such  figure.  Now,  assuming  that  private 
industry,  private  enterprise  in  this  country,  can  only  produce  a  na¬ 
tional  income  of  $100,000,000,000  a  \  ear,  then  if  the  Government  had 
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to  resort  to  deficit  spending  for  the  additional  $100,000,000,000  we 
could  not  keep  that  up  very  long. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  has  got  me  worried.  I  just  don’t  see  how  it  can 
be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hines,  a  moment  ago  you  ask  Mr.  Gossett  a 
question  about  if  we  guaranteed  a  man  a  job  and  then  didn’t  give 
him  that  job,  where  would  he  go  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  didn't  say  that.  I  said  if  I  assumed. 

The  Chairman.  You  assumed;  yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  merely  cited  that  to  indicate  that — well,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  would  assume  that  you  or  anyone  else  would  assume  that 
this  guarantees  a  job.  I  don’t  think  anyone  would  assume  that.  It 
merely  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times — nothing  wrong  with  that — assure  existence 
at  all  times,  should  be  the  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  is  in  favor  of  full  employment.  I  have 
heard  two  or  three  statements  that  some  people  did  not  believe  in  full 
employment,  but  I  think  99.9  percent  of  the  American  people  are  in 
favor  of  full  employment  if  possible,  but  I  am  just  wondering  if  the 
people  do  think  that  this  bill  would  assure  them  a  job,  and  if  it  turns 
out  that  they  don't  get  the  jobs,  won't  they  think  we  have  been  kidding 
them?  And  the  American  people  are  not  dumb.  They  will  find 
that  out. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  why  I  believe  they  won’t  interpret  this  to  mean 
that  they  are  guaranteed  a  job  by  the  Government.  I  don't  think 
anybody  can  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  the  opportunity 
for  employment.  What  is  wrong  with  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  all  in  favor  of  permanent  peace,  too. 

Mr.  Hines.  What  is  wrong  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  don’t  suppose  I  am  any  different  from  anybody  else, 
and  the  great  stimulus  to  effort  that  I  have  had  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  work  was  the  fear  of  dependence.  That  has  been  a  driving  force 
with  me.  Now,  if  I  knew  that  a  benevolent  government  was  going 
to  take  care  of  me  in  the  event  I  could  not  take  care  of  myself,  wmuld 
I  have  the  same  stimulus  to  work  and  accomplish  that  I  have  other¬ 
wise?  Isn’t  the  fear  of  dependency  a  driving  force  in  American  life? 

Mr.  Hines.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  think  it  can  get  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  killing 
force  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right.  Do  you  interpret  this  to  mean,  Con¬ 
gressman,  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  a  benevolent  government  is  going 
to  take  care  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  is  going  to  guarantee  me  a  job  if  I  am  out  of  one. 

Mr.  Hines.  It  don’t  say  it  is  going  to  guarantee  you  a  job  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  assures. 

Mr.  Hines.  It  insures  at  all  times  full  employment  opportunities. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  assuring  and 
guaranteeing? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  the  Government  will  insure  to  the  best  of  its 
ability. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  N:>.  no.  Look  at  lines  11  and  Id,  page 

it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  rhe  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  no  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Hines.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffji  \n.  Page  3  of  H.  R.  ddOd.  There  isn't  any  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  1  want  to  say  that  I  have  gone  hungry,  too.  I  have 
missed  as  many  as  two  or  three  meals  at  a  time,  and  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  was  not  better  off  missing  a  few  than  knowing  that  I  could 
go  over  and  get  a  Government  job  if  I  had  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Hines,  you  have  studied  this  bill.  Have  you  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  bill  anything  to  indicate  that  the  President’s  employ¬ 
ment  budget  is  to  1  e  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  the  lack 
of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  workers?  Have  you  discovered  in 
this  bill  anything  to  indicate  that  the  policy  of  this  administration 
will  depend  upon  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to  work  or  the  lack 
of  fear  that  they  will  miss  a  meal  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  believ  e  there  will  be  figures  available  to  indicate  to  a 
fair  degree  the  percentage  of  people  who  desire  employment,  are 
anxious  for  employment,  and  by  the  same  token  there  will  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  those  who  don’t  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Resa.  Xow,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  employment 
for  those  who  want  to  work,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  That's  right. 

Mr  Resa  Then  Mr.  Gossett's  class  of  people  who  don’t  want  to 
work  would  not  create  any  obligation  on  the  Government,  would  they? 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely  none.  If  he  wanted  to  hang  out  in  a  pool 
room  or  wanted  to  go  to  the  race  track  or  wanted  to  loaf,  that  would 
be  his  business.  This  is  a  free  country.  But  if  a  man  wants  work 
and  has  a  family  to  support  he  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  Government 
to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  to  get  that  work.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  that.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  time 
when  a  man  is  starving,  we  have  got  to  find  the  wherewith  to  feed 
him,  we  have  got  to  clothe  him,  we  have  got  to  supply  shelter  for 
him — and  we  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  man  that  hangs 
around  the  pool  room  and  doesn’t  want  to  work?  He  has  the  right 
to  hang  around  there.  , 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  him  shift  for  himself. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  not  going  to  let  him  starve,  you  say? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  he  doesn’t  want  to  starve,  let  him  go  to  work.  We 
are  under  no  obligation  to  him.  Are  you  going  to  worry  about  him. 
Congressman?  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  want  him  to  die  on  the  doorstep. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  he  will  probably  be  around  asking  for  a  hand¬ 
out  or  something — “Brother,  can  yon  spare  a  dime?”  That  will  be 
up  to  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  mother  used  to,  in  Cleveland’s  time,  insist  that 
he  split  the  wood  before  he  got  his  breakfast. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  probably  the  best  way  to  handle  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Hines : 

Unemployment  resnUs  from  many  cans  >s  Underinvestment  and  undercon¬ 
sumption  are  two  important  factors. 
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Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  if  the  investing  public  makes  sacri¬ 
fices  to  save  a  few  dollars  to  get  ahead  so  he  can  lay  aside  for  a  rainy 
day,  and  who  by  his  investment  gives  employment  to  other  people,  if 
he  knew  that  the  Federal  Government  were  going  to  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  its  indebtedness,  which  necessarily  means  an  increase  in  taxa¬ 
tion  that  would  lower  the  return  on  the  investment  that  this  man  had 
set  aside  for  a  rainy  day,  don’t  you  think  that  would  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  savings  ( 

Mr.  Hines.  1  think  he  would  look  at  it  in  this  way ;  he  would  say : 


Unless  we  provide  job  opportunities  our  national  income  is  going  to  drop, 
and  when  our  national  income  drops  our  taxes  drop.  When  our  taxes  drop,  our 
national  debt  looms  as  a  menacing  factor,  and  we  had  better  do  something  to 
try  to  get  the  national  income  up  in  order  to  get  taxes  in  order  to  pay  the  debt 
and  pay  the  interest  on  our  national  debt. 


I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor  and  something  that  the  in¬ 
vesting  public  should  be  very  much  concerned  about. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  things,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  is  purchasing  by  consumers.  Now,  you  can 
saturate  a  market,  manufacture  more  goods  than  the  market  can 
absorb. 


Mr.  Hines.  Well.,  you  might  saturate  the  market  because  there  is 
underconsumption,  because  people  cannot  buy  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  you  can  take  more  apples  to  town  than  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  eat.  That  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  had  better  try  it  sometime.  I  have. 

Mr.  Hines.  All  right,  by  the  same  token  you  can  let  the  apples  re¬ 
main  on  the  tree,  like  they  have  done  in  many  instances,  in  order  not 
to  glut  the  market,  so  they  can  keep  the  price  up.  That  has  been  done 
by  these  speculators.  If  you  are  interested  in  apples,  you  know  it 
lias  been  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know  times  when  apples  were  made  into  cider  and 
vinegar  because  there  were  too  many  apples  for  the  people  to  eat,  but 
we  used  them. 


Mr.  Hines.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  where  the  apples  re¬ 
mained  right  on  the  tree  because  the  speculators  had  bought  them  and 
refused  to  pick  them  and  put  them  on  the  market.  And  that  is  not  the 
only  commodity  that  has  been  handled  that  way. 

1  he  Chairman.  You  do  know,  though,  that  we  have  factories  now 
with  a  capacity  for  producing  more  automobiles  than  the  American 
people  can  buy  in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  frankly,  I  don’t  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  it,  haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  I  have  heard  that  probably  I  am  going  to  wait 
5  years  before  I  can  get  a  new  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoffman  made  some  remarks  about  that  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  so  opti- 
mistic  that  i  won  t  have  to  wait  5  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  for  what? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  Chairman  said  that  you  made  that  statement  the 
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other  day  that  we  are  going  to  produce  more  automobiles  than  we  can 
use. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  didn't  say  he  made  that  statement.  I  think 
he  made  some  statement  about  the  automobile  situation  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  would  indicate  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  certain  labor  unrest - 

Mr.  Hines  (interposing).  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  was  going  to  saturate  the  market,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  within  the  next  5  years. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  said  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Hines.  Then  suppose  you  tell  us  what  you  said. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I  said :  They  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  now,  at  present-  capacity,  with  everybody  working,  to  produce 
10,000,000  automobiles  a  year.  With  our  present  economy,  of  course, 
we  can  absorb  20,000,000  automobiles  in  2  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
2-year  period  we  could  not  absorb  10,000,000  cars  a  year.  Would  it 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  full  employment  for  everybody, 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  all  industries  in  order  not  to  produce  more  than 
the  market  can  absorb  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman,  I  don’t  know  as  I  care  to  get  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that,  because,  after  all,  if  you  want  to  develop  that  question 
you  ought  to  get  a  couple  of  people  from  the  automobile  industry 
on  either  side,  management  and  labor — that  is  part  of  your  full- 
employment  program — and  they  could  probably  determine  to  what 
extent  the  automobile  industry  could  saturate  the  market,  how  long 
it  would  take. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  using  the  automobile  industry  because  that 
is  one  that  everybody  knows  something  about. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  the  Chairman  will  yield  right  there,  on  page  6 
and  over  on  page  7 : 

the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  program  for  preventing 
inflationary  economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of 
investment  and  expenditures  to  the  level  required  to  assure  full-employment 
volume  of  production,  or  both. 

I  understand  from  this  bill  that  he  is  not  only  to  boost  production  as 
occasion  arises,  but  he  is  also  to  place  a  ceiling  on  production.  That 
is  the  theory  of  the  bill.  Isn’t  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  the  bill  provides,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  shall  be  a  commission  set  up  comprising  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  labor,  and  government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  have  that  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  are  advocating  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  hearing  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  advocating  that,  and  I  have  set  forth  here  in 
my  statement  what  we  suggest  in  that  connection,  and  I  think  that 
out  of  the  combined  knowledge  of  all  these  groups  a  program  can  be 
worked  out  which  will  not  provide  for  inflation  but  will  provide  for 
putting  the  brake  on  if  we  are  going  to  put  too  much  on  the  market 
at  one  time,  and  shift  that  over  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  a  shift  to  something  else  should  provide 
work? 

Mr.  Hines.  Could  provide. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Should  it? 
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Mr.  Hines.  It  could  provide. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  say,  “Should  it?” 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  said  it  could. 

The  Chairm  an.  Under  this  bill  i  Under  this  bill  you  mean  it  could 
do  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  it  could,  with  the  suggestion  that  we  have  put 
forth  here  that  the  President - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Would  it  not  also  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  dislocation,  to  freeze  labor  in  its  present  places — in 
other  words,  prohibit  the  migration  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  don’t  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  possible? 

Mr.  Hines-  Well,  we  don’t  favor  anything  like  that,  Congressman, 
and  we  would  not  be  here  advocating  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
if  we  thought  it  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we  enact  this  bill  and 
then  carried  it  out — and  we  would  not  enact  it  without  carrying  it 
out — we  don’t  want  to  kid  anybody  about  that. — that  we  would  have 
to  return  to  WPB,  OPA,  ODT.  XLRB,  and  all  of  our  war  agencies, 
and  maybe  a  few  more  added  on. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  you  are  a  little  to  apprehensive  there.  I  don’t 
think  we  woidd.  We  certainly  don’t  want  to  retain  any  more  bureaus 
than  are  necessary.  Of  course,  we  favor  retention  of  the  OPA  at  tlu* 
present  time.  We  think  that  with  all  its  faults  OPA  has  done  a 
magnificent  job. 

Mr.  Gossett.  1  think  we  have  got  to  have  it  for  a  while,  but  I  hope 
we  don't  have  to  keep  it  permanently. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  will  have  to  have  it  during  the  transition  period, 
until  we  get  down  to  the  point  where  there  is  a  more  adequate  supply 
of  goods  on  the  market.  I  certainly  would  be  against  taking  the  lid 
off  right  now  and  having  a  wild  scramble  and  let  them  charge  all  the 
traffic  would  bear.  That  would  work  a  hardship  on  our  people,  and 
God  knows  we  are  in  bad  enough  shape  as  it  is  now,  with  reduction  in 
take-home  pay  and  with  the  ‘20  percent  tax  and  all  of  the  other 
things  that  we  have  been  confronted  with,  and  our  wages  frozen. 
Then,  when  wc  go  out  and  ask  for  a  little  relief,  we  are  condemned  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  everybody  in  public  life  pretty  nearly  because 
we  get  a  little  restless. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  almost  as  hard  a  place  as  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gossett.  The  grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  Mr.  Hines.  You  ought  to  follow  me  around  in  the  farming  sec¬ 
tions  in  my  district  and  hear  the  farmers  talk  about  some  of  their 
t  roubles. 

Mr.  Hines,  llie  funny  thing  is  the  farmer  wants  the  worker  to  have 
more  money  so  he  can  buy  more  of  the  things  that  the  farmer  produces. 
Then  when  the  worker  goes  out  and  tries  to  get  more  money  by  using 
his  mobilized  atomic  strength,  we  find  that  in  some  instances  the 
farmers  are  against  the  worker. 

Mr.  Gossett.  He  doesn’t  want  to  pay  more  for  his,  tractor  and  his 
automobile  and  his  farm  machinery.  That  is  what  he  is  griping  about. 

Mr.  Hines.  But  he  would  like  to  have  the  worker  have  more  money 
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in  his  pocket  so  he  can  buy  the  things  that  the  farmer  produces.  We 
are  in  favor  of  the  farmer  getting  everything  he  can,  because  we 
have  everything  in  common  with  the  farmer.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  industrial  worker  and  the  farmer.  The  farmer  needs  the 
money  to  spend  as  much  as  we  do.  He  needs  the  goods  things  of  life, 
and  we  want  to  see  him  get  them,  and  we  don’t  want  to  be  fighting  with 
him.  We  hope  he  won’t  fight  with  us.  We  wish  the  people  would 
not  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  farmer  and  the  worker,  because, 
after  all,  we  have  very  much  in  common.  We  have  everything  in 
common,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  this  bill,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  is  just  an  outline  of  a  way  to  plan  to  meet  unemployment  and 
future  depressions  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  didn’t  get  that,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Read  it  to  him. 

(The  reporter  read  the  record  as  follows:) 

Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  this  bill,  in  your  judgment,  is  just  an  outline 
of  a  way  to  plan  to  meet  the  unemployment  and  future  depressions? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  “just  an  outline.”  I 
will  say  it  is  an  outline. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Leave  out  the  word  “just.” 

Mr.  Hines.  It  is  an  outline ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  is  it  correct  to  say  we  may  assume  that  in  your 
judgment  it  does  not  promise  anyone  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  don’t  think  it  promises  definitely — promises  any¬ 
one  a  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  asked  those  two  questions  because  so  many  com¬ 
munications  come  to  the  offices  of  the  Congressmen,  asking  us  to  sup¬ 
port  the  legislation  which  will  give  the  writer  and  others  situated  as 
he  thinks  he  is  a  job.  That  is  my  only  purpose  in  asking  those 
questions. 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  me  qualify  that  answer  by  saying  that  it  does  not 
promise  anyone  a  job.  It  assures  him  of  the  opportunity.  The  object 
is  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fair  statement,  and  the  people  of  this  country  to  expect 
that  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  that  this  bill  assures  the  people  gen¬ 
erally  that  if  we  have  unemployment  there  will  be  a  job  available  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  bill  does  not  say  that.  I  can’t  assure  it  if  the  bill 
doesn’t  say  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  bill  says — and  I  am  reading  from  page  3 : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  vol¬ 
ume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment. 

What  do  you  understand  that  to  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  means  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  what  extent? 

'  Mr.  Hines.  To  provide,  just  as  it  says,  to  prove  such  volume  of  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  that  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is,  every  individual  shall  be  assured  a  job?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  doesn’t  say  anything  about  an  individual  being  as¬ 
sured  anything.  It  doesn’t  get  down  to  the  individual.  It  speaks 
of  full  employment  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course,  the  only  object  in  providing  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  so  that  the  individual  may  have  a  job.  isn’t  it  ?  Let  us  not 
argue.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  at  all,  nor  with  your  organization. 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  me  just  say  this,  I  don’t  believe  that  any  of  us  are 
naive  enough  to  believe  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  assume 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  say  to  every  individual  “We 
are  going  to  guarantee  you  a  job.”  I  don’t  think  they  would  expect 
you  or  many  men  iii  public  life  to  pass  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  it  is  your  understanding,  is  it  not,  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  is  to  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assure  the  mass  of  unemployed  that  the  Government  will 
provide  employment  for  them? 

Mr.  Hines.  Again  I  would  want  you  to  indicate  or  distinguish  who 
it  says  it  to.  It  merely  says : 


to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  enable 
Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  house¬ 
keeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  other  than  providing  for  a  plan  which  can  be 
used  in  periods  of  unemployment  to  take  up  the  slack,  what  does  the 
bill  do? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  doesn’t  do  anything.  It  provides  for  a  plan  to  do 
that.  The  bill  doesn’t  guarantee  any  jobs  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
It  provides  for  a  plan  that  will  assure  full  employment— to  try  to 
assure  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  term  “purchasing  power"  has  been  used  here  re¬ 
peatedly.  You  do  not  mean,  do  you,  by  “purchasing  power”  merely 
the  possession  of  money,  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  under  our  monetary 
system  the  purchasing  power  consists  of  money.  There  may  be  some 
isolated  instances  where  people  engage  in  barter,  but  what  is  money 
if  it  is  not  purchasing  power  ?  TV  hat  else  could  we  have  besides  money 
i  or  purchasing  power  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  have  got  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Hines,  to  the  extent  that  this  bill  would  give — would  this  bill 
give  labor  any  additional  rights  or  any  protection  that  they  do  not 
already  have?  J 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  believe  so. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  it  did,  then  we  ought  to  place  further  responsibility 
on  labor— not  speaking  of  organized  labor  essentially,  but  all  labor— 

JtajKSSS  ”.Vob 0UBht  ,0  rK>u,ra  h,m  '*» 

Mr.  Hines.  No ;  I  don’t  believe  so.  I  don’t  believe  the  bill  guaran¬ 
tees  anything  I  don  t  believe  it  guarantees  a  job-and  again  we  are 

tts is^iSsassr of  regimentatio11’ and  1  -  £ 

Mr.  Gossett.  How  can  the  Government  begin  to  assure— we  will 
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use  the  word  “assure”  instead  of  “guarantee”— full  employment  with¬ 
out  getting  into  regimentation  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  the  Government  for  nearly  7  or  8  years  assured 
employment  through  public  works  and  through  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  in  other  ways,  and  I  don’t  think  the  people  were 
regimented  under  that  system. 

Mr.  Gossett.  This  may  be  a  little  complicated,  but  the  recent  strike 
in  that  wheel  works  out  in  the  Middle  West — Kelsey-Hayes — that  ori¬ 
ginally  affected  only,  I  think,  about  3,000  people  in  that  particular 
plant,  but  that  resulted  in  closing  down  another  one  of  the  Ford  plants 
employing  60,000  workers.  That  resulted  in  shutting  down  temporar¬ 
ily  thousands  of  retail  dealers  over  the  country.  If  carried  to  the  logi¬ 
cal  extreme  and  persisted  in,  it  would  have  deprived  farmers  and 
merchants  of  automobiles  and  tractors,  and  that  would  have  destroyed 
job  opportunities.  If  long  continued,  a  strike  of  that  kind  would  de¬ 
prive  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  of  employment.  So,  if  we  are 
going  into  the  business  of  full  employment,  wouldn’t  it  be  logical  and 
reasonable  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  for  example,  some  legis¬ 
lation  similar  to  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill,  to  require  compulsory  ar¬ 
bitration  and  require  unions  to  incorporate  and  be  responsible  for 
their  acts,  and  require  obligations  from  those  to  whom  we  extend 
these  privileges? 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman,  would  you  take  a  little  suggestion  from 
me?  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  talk  on  labor  relations.  I  have  engaged 
in  mediation  work  for  upwards  of  12  or  14  years.  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  union  for  nearly  35  years.  I  have  been  an  international  rep¬ 
resentative  and  business  agent  of  my  local  union.  I  know  something 
about  industrial  relations.  I  know  something  about  employers’  prob¬ 
lems,  and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  employer’s  point  of  view 
many  times.  Let  me  sav  to  you  that  you  cannot  legislate  industrial 
relations.  You  cannot  compel  people  to  arbitrate. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  would  not  work  out.  It  just  simply  would  not  work 
out,  and  when  the  time  comes  we  will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
Ball-Hatch-Burton  bill,  which  I  think  will  prove  very  interesting. 
But  to  answer  your  question,  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  because  it  would  not  work.  Conciliation,  mediation,  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  work  in  industrial  disputes.  You  cannot  legislate 
them. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  got  something  there, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  going  into  the  matter  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  legislate  full  employment,  we  have  also  got  to  go  into  that 
correlative  matter,  auxiliary  matter,  of  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  see  why  we  have  to  at  all.  I  don’t  see  why  we 
have  to.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  relation  between  the  two.  If  you 
can  give  me  a  case  in  point  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Kelsey-Hayes  case.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  If  we  go  on  record  now,  and  we  have  got 
a  bill  in  which  we  seek  to  guarantee  full  employment,  and  here  is  a 
strike  that  is  creating  unemployment,  resulting  in  the  unemployment 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons,  and  why  would  it  not  be  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  government  to  go  in  there  and  deal 
with  that  situation? 
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Mr.  Hines.  Well,  you  haven’t  got  unemployment  there  in  the  sense 
that  you  are  trying  to  deal  with  through  this  legislation.  What  you 
have  got  is  temporary  unemployment  due  to  adjustment  of  a  dis¬ 
pute.  Every  single  person  affected  by  that  dispute  anticipates  going 
back  to  his  job,  and  anticipates  going  back  in  a  very  short  time.  Now, 
if  there  was  a  prolonged  lay-off,  there  isn’t  any  question  but  what 
there  would  be  a  shift  in  those  workers  to  other  activities. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Let  us  assume  now  that  we  enact  this  bill  into  law 
and  the  Government  accepted  the  responsibility  of  full  employment, 
and  the  Government  did  not  choose  to  or  had  no  right  to  exercise 
any  sort  of  compulsion  in  the  Kelsey-Hayes  case  or  any  of  the  other 
big  industries  which  are  closed  down,  then  the  Government  would 
have  to  take  and  provide  in  some  way  for  those  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  as  a  result  of  that  strike,  wouldn’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  necessarily.  There  are  provisions  made  at  the 
present  time  under  your  unemployment-compensation  laws  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  workers  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  under 
certain  circumstances,  depending  upon  what  those  circumstances  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  that  unemployment  compensation  comes  to  an 
end  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  am  afraid  I  am  getting  into  a  vicious  circle  here. 
The  further  we  go  the  more  complications  arise  in  this  matter  of 
trying  to  assure  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  your  fears  are  groundless.  I  think  you  had 
better  start  worrying  about  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we  didn’t 
have  something  like  this  and  if  we  go  into  another  very  serious 
depression. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  think  this  bill  would  be  an  encouragement 
or  discouragement  of  strikes  in  industry? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  many  years  ago 
when  labor  proposed  workmen’s  compensation  laws  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  argument  that  people  would  stick  their  hands  in 
the  machinery  and  get  their  fingers  and  hands  cut  off  in  order  to 
draw  workmen’s  compensation.  That  has  just  about  as  much  merit 
as  the  argument  advanced  that  this  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
go  on  strike,  which  of  course  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Well,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  problem  in  this 
way,  why  not  just  extend  social  security  and  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have  asked  you  to  increase  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  to  a  maximum  of  $25. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  are  speaking  about  vertically;  I  am  talking 
about  horizontally.  Why  not  extend  it  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have  asked  you  to  extend  the  coverage  to  take  in 
those  with  one  employee  or  more,  and  to  take  in  various  other  groups 
that  are  not  now  covered.  I  certainly  believe  that  you  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  unemployment  compensation,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take 

that  very  seriously,  because  after  all - 

Mr.  Gossett  (interposing).  What  about  the  20,000,000  white-collar 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  They  should  be  covered,  but  of  course  again  when  you 
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come  to  school  teachers  and  others  you  have  stepped  into  the  prov¬ 
ide®  of  the  States,  and  you  can’t  compel  States  or  municipal  sub¬ 
divisions  in  the  State  to  accept  unemployment  compensation.  We 
believe  that  should  be  covered. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  not  Congressmen  when  they  are  defeated? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hines.  I  believe  they  should  be  covered  also. 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  believe  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  a  Santa 
Claus  and  take  care  of  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  get  that,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  a  Santa  Claus 
and  just  take  care  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  no;  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  certain  responsibilities,  and  if  they  meet  that,  they  will  be 
doing  all  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  me  take  on  where  Mr.  Gossett  left  off.  Talk¬ 
ing  about  the  unemployment  situation  in  Michigan,  you  said  that 
the  unemployment  benefits  would  assist  those  people;  but,  of  course, 
after  a  while  there  will  be  an  end  to  that;  that  is  to  say,  the  limit 
expires;  they  can  no  longer  draw  unemployment  compensation. 
Then  would  you  have  the  Federal  Government  provide  jobs  for 
those  people  who  are  out  of  employment  because  of  those  strikes  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  You  pay  $20  for  20  weeks  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  anything  about  that.  Let  us,  you 
and  I  get  along  now.  I  haven’t  any  quarrel  with  you. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  want  to  answer  your  question.  You  say  when  the 
expiration  of  this  time  comes.  We  are  advocating  that  it  be  ex¬ 
tended  at  least  6  weeks,  to  26  weeks  in  any  1  year. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Extended  6  weeks,  then.  When  the  26  weeks  have 
expired,  would  you  have  the  Federal  Government  provide  a  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why  not  ?  I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  why  not. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  have  the  terms  of  this  bill  applicable  to  the 
individual  who  was  unemployed  and  willing  to  work.  If  he  falls 
within  that  category,  why  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  we  may  say  that  you  advocate  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  provide  jobs  for  those  who  want  to  work  and 
who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes  similar  to  that  at 
Kelsey-Hayes  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  say  that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  job  for  anybody. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  what  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  that  the  Federal  (Government  has  an  obligation 
under  this  bill  to  do  certain  things,  and  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  meet  that  obligation.  And  that  does  not  necessarily  mean 
providing  a  job  for  the  Kelsey-Hayes  people  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  To  have  the  President  set  a  budget  and  refer  it  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  public  works  so  that  opportunities  for  employment 
will  be  available. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  opportunities  for  employment  will  be  avail¬ 
able?  Is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  if  the  employees  in  Detroit  are  thrown  out 
of  work  and  they  have  exhausted  their  20  weeks  and  the  6  weeks 
which  you  would  add,  if  they  have  exhausted  those  payments  they 
can  go  on  to  a  jab  provided  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hines.  If  the  worker' in  Detroit,  or  the  worker  anywhere,  has 
drawn  all  the  compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  in  his  respective  State,  he  would  fall  into  the  category  of 
workers  who  were  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  result  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn't  ask  you  why  not.  I  am  just  asking  you  if 
that  is  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere  this  way. 

Mr.  Hines.  If  you  would  be  a  little  more  explicit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  try  to  make  my  questions  courteous  and  short  and 
clear. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  want  to  be  very  courteous  with  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  asking  you  why  not,  because  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  why  not.  .  ■ 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any  point  in  raising  a  question 
of  courtesy.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  here.  We  are  talking  this  over  in  a  general  way  to  try  to  arrive 
at  the  most  information  possible. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  why  not  answer  the  question  when  I  ask  one  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  get  the  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  point  is  this:  Whether  or  not  you  advocate  a 
policy  under  which  the  F ederal  Government,  after  a  worker  has  been 
out  of  work  and  has  exhausted  the  period  for  which  unemployment 
benefits  are  paid,  should  then  receive  or  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
work  on  a  Federal  job  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  worker  should  have  the  opportunity  before  his  un¬ 
employment  compensation  expires.  He  should  have  the  opportunity 
when  he  is  unemployed,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  entitled  to  un¬ 
employment  compensation  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  read  the  question.  I  didn’t  say  anything  about 
that.  My  question  was,  assuming  that  he  has  had  the  26  weeks’  com¬ 
pensation  that  you  advocate  at  $25  a  week ;  that  time  has  elapsed,  gone 
by ;  he  has  had  his  money  and  here  he  is  without  a  job,  thrown  out  of 
a  job  because  of  a  strike  over  there.  Now,  should  the  Federal  Gov-' 
eminent  provide  him  an  opportunity  for  employment  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  He  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  does  that  hold  true  even  though  the  unemployed 
and  the  striker  belong  to  the  same  union  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  what  the  union  has  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  one  union,  we  will  say,  goes  on  strike  and  shuts 
down  plant  A,  which  supplies  plant  B,  and  in  plant  B  thousands  of 
workers  belonging  to  the  same  union  which  called  the  strike  are  out  of 
jobs.  Now,  are  the  workers  in  plant  B  to  profit  because  of  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  those  over  in  plant  A  who  belong  to  the  same  union  and  who 
caused  this  unemployment? 
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Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  what  the  union  affiliation  of  the  individuals 
has  to  do  with  it  at  all.  I  don’t  think  it  has  any  bearing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  may  I  assume  that  you  are  talking  with  au¬ 
thority  from  the  A.  F.  of  LJ 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  the  legislative  representative  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
I  would  not  be  here  if  I  did  not  have  full  authority  to  talk. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  are  expressing  the  views  of  the  A.  F.  of  LJ 

Mr.  Hines.  I  hope  I  do.  I  assume  I  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  if  you  do  not  express  them,  you  do  not  have 
anybody  who  is  able  to  express  them,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  No.  You  have  got  the  right  man  when  you  got  me  here, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  here  in  California,  for  example,  we  have  two 
unions,  both  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  if  the  newspapers  are  cor¬ 
rect.  That  strike  grows  out  of  the  grievance  of  some  77  workers,  and 
the  trouble  arises  because  within  the  A.  F.  of  L.  one  affiliate  wants  them 
to  belong  to  that  union,  another  one  wants  them  to  belong  to  another 
union.  That  is  correct  so  far,  isn’t  it ?  You  understand  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  Right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  here  is  that  group  of  people  who  cannot  go  to 
work  in  Warner  Bros. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  guess  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Call  them  anything.  We  will  call  them  Warner 
Bros,  to  start  with.  They  can’t  go  to  work.  Their  jobs  are  there. 
Warner  Bros,  provides  the  jobs.  The  jobs  are  available,  but  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  your  organization  and  of  their  union  through  a  mass  picket  line 
prevents  them  going  to  work.  Now,  should  the  Federal  Government 
provide  them  with  jobs,  these  workers  in  another  place? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  that  is  a  very  appropriate  analogy  at  all, 
because  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  those  circumstances  at  any  time  to  do  anything.  That  is 
a  temporary  situation  that  will  be  cleared  up  eventually,  and  I  don’t 
think  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  provide  employment  for  those  people  unless  they  are  going 
to  quit  the  industry  entirely,  walk  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  long  has  that  strike  been  continuing? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know.  That  is  a  family  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you  give  us  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Maybe  6  or  7  weeks — one  of  those  family  affairs  that 
occurs  in  the  best  of  families.  We  have  our  little  family  fights. 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  has  been  a  pretty  long  fight  for  a  family  affair. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  if  we  had  fights  lasting  as  long  as  that. 
I  belong  to  an  organization,  Congressman,  that  they  call  the  “Fighting 
metal  polishers.”  Someone  asked  our  president  one  time  why  they 
called  us  that,  and  someone  said  it  was  because  we  fight  among  our¬ 
selves  in  order  to  fight  the  boss.  We  have  been  fighting  among  our¬ 
selves  for  a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Going  back  to  my  question,  you  believe  it'is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  other  jobs  for  those  people  at 
Warner  Bros,  who  want  to  work  and  are  prevented  from  working  by 
another  union? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  believe  these  people  that  are  temporarily  unemployed, 
if  they  left  the  industry  and  sought  employment  elsewhere,  they  are 
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entitled  to  all  the  benefits  under  this  bill.  If  they  sever  their  con¬ 
nections  with  the  industry,  they  should  be  assured  an  opportunity  to 
work.  I  don’t  believe  there  would  be  any  effort  to  place  them  at  work 
to  begin  with.  I  don’t  believe  any  of  those  workers  have  applied  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  they  had,  and  the  Government  gave  them  a  job, 
the  Government  would  be  strike  breaking,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  necessarily,  if  they  apply  to  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service.  The  United  States  Employment  Service,  of  course, 
is  prohibited  from  supplying  plants  with  workers  engaged  in  strike^ 
breaking  or  employed  by  any  company  that  is  engaged  in  a  strike. 
That  is  Federal  law.  So  they  would  get  them  a  job  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  the  Government  would  be  obligated  to  get  them 
a  job  some  place  else  at  Government  expense,  even  though  an  affiliate 
of  your  A.  F.  of  L.  was  keeping  them  from  work?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  that  is  not  right  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  right,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  You  are  kind  of  stretching  the  thing  pretty  far  there, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hines.  They  are  not  the  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  us  start  over  again,  then.  Here  is  a  strike  at 
Warner  Bros.  One  group  wants  to  go  into  the  factory  to  work.  An¬ 
other  group  belonging  to  the  AFL,  the  same  as  the  first  group,  pre¬ 
vents  the  first  group  from  going  into  the  factory,  and  you  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide  that  group  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  didn’t  say  that  at  all.  I  said  that  there  is  temporary 
unemployment.  They  are  temporarily  unemployed,  and  the  chances 
are  very  remote  that  any  of  these  people  involved  in  this  situation 
will  ever  desire  to  even  register  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  work  elsewhere.  They  are  anticipating  a  settlement. 
Ferhaps  they  are  too  busy  carrying  on  the  strike  on  both  sides  to 
think  about  taking  a  job  some  place  else.  And  they  anticipate  a  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  dispute.  If  and  when  they  quit  the  "industry  and  they 
go  and  apply  for  a  job  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  it  the  United  States  Employment  Service  can  find  them  a  job  else- 
where  in  some  other  line  of  work  that  they  are  capable  of  performing, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  to  provide  available  employment  they  cer¬ 
tainly  aip  entitled  to  employment.  That  is  a  different  proposition 
entirely  from  saying  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to  get  them  jobs 
because  they  can’t  go  to  work,  because  another  union  is  keeping  them 
out  on  account  of  the  picket  line. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  want  to  work  at  Warner  Bros.,  cannot  continue  to  be  unem¬ 
ployed  indefinitely,  isn’t  it  ? 

•  ■^I?rES-  Well>  we  don’t  assume  that  that  situation  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  understand  you  don’t  assume  it,  but  I  say  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  they  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

indefinitely^'  ^  eXperience  with  strikes  is  that  they  do  not  continue 

•  LIrj  H°iWivIlg  ,do^ou  think  h  should  continue  before 

jobs  should  be  furnished  by  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  care  to  set  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said — don’t  get  impatient — you  said  it  was  tem¬ 
porary.  How  long  do  you  think  temporary  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  I  am  competent  or  that  anybody  else  is 
competent  to  give  you  a  set  time  limit  when  a  strike  could  be  or  should 
be  settled,  or  would  be  settled. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  competent  to  give  us  an  estimate  on  how 
long  a  man  should  be  out  of  employment  because  of  a  strike  before 
the  Federal  Government  should  assist  him  in  getting  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  man  had  a  perfect  right,  if  he  so  desires,  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  claim  to  employment  in  the  plant  and  seek  work  else¬ 
where.  But  remember,  none  of  those  people  are  unemployed  in  the 
strict  sense.  They  are  still  employees  of  Warner  Bros.,  out  on  strike. 
A  man  does  not  relinquish  his  right  to  his  job  because  he  goes  on 
strike,  nor  does  he  relinquish  his  right  to  the  job  because  he  is  kept 
out  of  the  plant  on  account  of  a  picket  line.  He  still  has  a  job.  That 
is  his  job.  He  is  not  unemployed  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  that  is  his  job? 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely,  it  is  his  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  you  favor  this  legislation  and  you  say  that 
every  American  citizen  should  have  the  right  to  work,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  That’s  right. - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  why  don’t  you  let  these  fellows  that  want  to 
work  in  Warner  Bros,  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Hines.  My  union  has  nothing  to  do  with  letting  them  go  to 
work.  That  is  an  internal  dispute  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  an  affiliate  of  the  AFL  is  disregarding  this 
right  to  work  which  you  advocate. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  advocate  an  opportunity  for  employment.  Let  me 
say  right  on  that  point,  Congressman,  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  right  to  work,  as  you  interpret  it,  and  the  right  to  work  as 
we  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Hines.  There  is  this  much  difference:  You  asked  a  question 
this  morning  that  the  gentleman  didn’t  seem  to  answer  to  your  satis¬ 
faction,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  tell  you  what  the  question 
was,  and  if  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  question  I  will  try  to 
answer  it.  You  said  that  if  you  were  employed  in  a  plant  and  there 
was  a  strike  in  that  plant,  and  a  picket  line  put  on  that  plant,  would  I 
be  justified  or  would  he  be  justified,  in  trying  to  prevent  you  from 
going  to  work.  Did  you  ask  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  By  violence. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  didn’t  say  “by  violence.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  well,  now,  don’t  argue  about  what  I  said.  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  position  was,  and  every  man  in  the  room  that 
was  here  knows,  and  so  do  you  if  you  were  here  and  listening.  I 
didn’t  question  the  right  of  any  man  to  strike.  I  didn’t  question  the 
right  of  any  man  to  picket.  What  I  questioned  was  the  right  of  a  mass 
picket  line  to  prevent  by  force  or  violence  a  man  who  wanted  to  go  to 
work  in  the  plant  from  going  in. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  said,  “Do  you  have  a  moral  or  legal  right  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  going  to  work?” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  By  violence. 
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Mr.  Hinf.s.  You  didn’t  use  the  term  “by  violence.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  would  you  have  the  right  to  prevent  me  from 
going  in  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  under  certain  circumstances  I  would  have  a  moral 
right  to  prevent  you  from  going  to  work.  Those  circumstances  would 
be  where  your  working  would  be  contingent  upon  breaking  down  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  members  of  my  union.  If  we  had  a  strike  in  my 
industry  and  you  tried  to  go  through  the  picket  line,  and  the  strike 
was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  employer  to  break  down  wages  and 
other  working  conditions,  we  would  feel  that  we  have  every  moral 
right  to  try  to  prevent  you  from  going  to  work.  We  would  not  use 
violence  on  you.  We  would  try  to  appeal  to  your  good  judgment, 
and  I  think  you  are  a  good  enough  fellow  that  you  would  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Having  exhausted  the  right  and  having  failed  to 
find  that  I  had  any  good  judgment,  by  what  other  means  would  you 
keep  me  from  going  to  work?  Would  you  be  justified  in  keeping  me 
from  going  to  work  ?  Tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  advocate  violence.  Certainly 
I  would  not  advocate  violence. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  advocate  a  picket  line?  You  claim  that  you 
would  be  justified  in  keeping  me  from  going  to  work  by  the  use  of  a 
mass  picket  line? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  claim  that  I  would  have  a  moral  right.  That  is  the 
question  you  asked.  I  have  a  moral  right  to  prevent  you  from  going 
to  work,  if  you  are  going  to  work— — 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  By  using  what  means ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Moral  suasion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  force? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  use  force  without  using  violence,  and  I  said 
I  am  against  violence. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  seen  many  a  picket  line,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  few. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  know  the  custom  is  to  walk  in  a  long  oval 
close  to  the  gate  so  men  cannot  get  through  without  jostling  the 
pickets,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  there  are  various  techniques  in  picket  lines. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  don’t  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  trying  to  lump  all  kinds  of 
picket  lines  into  one  category. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hines.  There  are  various  classes  of  picket  lines.  There  is  the 
plant  picket  line  with  only  one  or  two  people  covering  the  entire  block 
carrying  a  sign  which  everybody  can  read,  and  if  a  strikebreaker  saw 
fit  to  go  through,  he  could  not  go  through  without  seeing  the  sign. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Of  course,  what  you  do  in  your  technique  here  is  to 
use  a  lot  of  words  instead  of  answering  the  questions  I  ask.  Now,  the 
thing  to  which  you  referred — just  wait  a  minute— you  went  off  on  a 
sidetrack  and  told  us  about  another  kind  of  picket  line.  I  am  familiar 
with  that.  In  Michigan,  Governor  Dickinson  said  there  would  be  so 
many  pickets  at  one  gate,  and  at  another  gate  so  many  pickets.  Well 
and  good,  but  the  picket  line  I  am  talking  about  is  a  different  kind  of 
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picket  line.  The  kind  of  picket  line  that  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
one  employed  out  in  California,  where  they  walk  around  and  so  mass 
themselves  together  that  it  is  impossible  for  workers  desiring  to  go  in 
to  get  in  without  jostling  the  pickets.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  very  simple 
question,  Do  you  approve  of  that  kind  of  picket  line  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  approve  of  any  kind  of  a  picket  line  that  does  not 
engage  in  violence  and  that  produces  results. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don't  you  think  that  a  picket  line  walking  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  front  of  a  door,  so  that  it  bars  free  entrance,  leads  to 
violence  when  somebody  else  wants  to  go  through  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  believe  so,  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  mass  picket  line  in  front 
of  a  factory  gate,  unless  it  is  to  prevent  by  force  the  entrance  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
using  moral  suasion  on  the  individual  that  wants  to  go  through  and 
help  break  the  strike. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  how  does  it  add  moral  suasion  to  a  picket  line 
to  have  men  walking  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  line? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  helps  a  lot.  It  helps  a  lot. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Are  you  sarcastic, 
facetious,  or  what? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  creates  fear,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  but  probably? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  would-be  strike¬ 
breaker. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  what  way?  The  pickets  don’t  say  anything? 

Mr.  Hines.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  just  walk  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  work  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  it  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  potential 
strikebreaker.  You  know,  you  can’t  expect  me  to  answer — you  can’t 
expect  me,  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  labor  activities  all  his  life 
and  has  seen  the  suffering  of  our  people,  who  has  been  subjected  to  all 
the  petty  tyrannies  of  the  employers  with  their  industrial  spies,  with 
their  paid  deputy  sheriffs,  and  with  their  clubbing  policemen,  to  have 
much  sympathy  for  persons  who  want  to  go  through  a  picket  line 
to  help  break  the  strike.  I  can’t  find  it  in  me  to  have  very  much 
sympathy  for  ’them.  I  don’t  approve  of  violence,  but  I  think  some 
impression  should  be  made  on  those  people. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Can  you  differentiate  between  force  and  violence? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  force  in  itself  is  violence,  isn’t  it?  If  you  do 
things  by  force,  don’t  you  resort  to  violence  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Isn’t  that  force  when  people  act  in  such  a  way  that 
others  cannot  enter  the  plant,  isn’t  that  keeping  them  out  by  force? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  court  out  there  in  California  limited  the  number 
of  pickets,  didn’t  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  they  have  clone  that  many  times. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  California  the  men  that  belong  to  your  union, 
who  owe  ellegiance  to  the  A.  F.  of  L .,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  that 
court  order,  do  they  ? 
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Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  what  the  circumstances  are,  Congressman. 
I  will  say  this,  that  we  are  hopeful  that  that  matter  will  be  adjusted 
within  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  should  think  you  would.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
union. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  working  on  it  now,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
work  out  satisfactorily  all  the  way  round. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  can’t  understand  is  why  both  you  and  the 
gentleman  that  preceded  you,  speaking  for  the  two  great  unions,  are 
so  reluctant  to  admit  a  practice  which  everyone  knows  prevails,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  a  show  of  force  you  prevent  men  who  want  to  go 
on  jobs  from  doing  so,  I  can’t  understand  why  you  deny  it,  because 
everyone  knows  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  I  am  opposed  to  violence, 
and  that  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  yet  your  union  and  the  other  union  practice  it 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  we  do  not  practice  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  does 
happen  occasionally,  Congressman — perhaps  you  are  aware  of  this — 
now  and  again  the  employers  plant  a  couple  of  under-cover  men  in 
our  ranks  and  they  commit  violence  and  we  are  blamed  for  it.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  that? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  read  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  followed  them  all  through.  I  have  seen 
your  picket  lines,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  here  in  Washington,  where 
they  marched  right  up  in  front  of  the  door,  and  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  into  the  place  where  the  people  wanted  to  work,  or  even 
go  into  an  eating  place. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  see,  under  those  circumstances  the  employer  will 
refrain  from  trying  to  induce  his  employees  to  come  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  mass  picket  line  outside  of  his 
door,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  encourages  them  violence  follows. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  have  found  in  my  work  as  a  mediator  that  the 
employer  will  refrain  from  anything  that  will  tend  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  this  mass  picket 
line  continues,  some  time  the  American  people  and  the  workers  will 
employ  the  same  method  as  the  pickets  do,  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
get  one  of  these  flying  wedges  and  then  violence  and  riot  will  follow  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Who  will  hit  the  flying  wedge? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  people  who  want  the  work. 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  that  happens  lots  of  times,  sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  leads  directly  to  violence. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  are  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Detroit  in  the 
old  days  when  that  was  the  practice  with  some  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  you  gentlemen  do  love  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  1923. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  bet  we  do.  We  like  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  always  ignore  what  happened  in  1936  and  1937 
and  so  on  down. 

Mr.  Hines.  When  they  had  the  strikebreakers.  We  like  to  go  back 
to  the  old  days  and  bring  to  your  mind  the  activities  of  the  strike¬ 
breaking  agencies  and  the  under-cover  spies  and  the  way  that  labor 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  individuals. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  And  to  some  of  us  on  the  outside  it  looks  as  though 
you  had  adopted  those  tactics. 

Mr.  Hines.  They  don’t  do  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  the  employers  do  not.  The  unions  have  taken 
over  that  method  of  procedure,  that  method,  haven’t  they? 

Mr.  Hines,  hio;  I  would  not  say  so.  I  think  the  thing  is  more 
equally  set  up  now,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  entering  into  an  era, 
Congressman,  that  you  will  have  to  recognize,  and  that  is  the  era 
of  good  will  between  management  and  the  worker,  and  I  hope  that 
we  are  going  to  find  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  help 
contribute  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  going  to  find,  I  believe — I  don’t  know,  and 
I  may  be  mistaken — that  the  Members  of  Congress,  not  because  they 
want  to  but  because  they  will  be  driven  to  it  by  their  constituents, 
are  going  to  insist  that  pickets  obey  the  law  and  refrain  from  violence. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  those  con¬ 
stituents  are,  where  that  sentiment  prevails.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
the  public  and  we  hear  a  lot  about  what  the  people  of  America  are 
going  to  do,  and  they  fail  to  recognize  that,  after  all  we  are  the 
people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  the  unions  are  only  a  segment  of  it  and  union 
leadership  is  a  very  small  part  of  that  segment. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  a  pretty  good  segment  of  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  can  go  into  almost  any  Congressman’s  office 
you  want  to  and  read  the  letters  that  come  in  protesting  against  these 
strikes  and  violence  practiced  by  unions. 

Mr.  Hines.  If  you  don’t  think  we  are  the  people,  you  take  the  7,000,- 
000  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  plus  a  million 
and  a  half  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  and  take  their  families,  and 
you  have  got  a  pretty  good  chunk  of  the  American  people,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  add  to  that  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  other 
organizations,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  after  all  we  are  a  pretty 
goodly  segment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  your  leaders  don’t  speak  for  all  of  them  nor  for 
a  majority  of  them,  and  I  will  show  the  proof  that  you  don’t.  I  will 
tell  you  why,  because  there  is  Congressman  after  Congressman  that 
you  have  condemned  and  that  the  CIO  has  condemned,  and  Senators 
also,  and  whose  defeat  you  have  decreed,  who  have  been  elected.  I 
recall  very  distinctly  when  William  Green  threatened  to  defeat  a 
group  over  in  the  Senate  and  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way.  So  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  you  are  just  like  Congressmen  sometimes,  you 
get  too  big  an  idea  of  your  own  importance.  We  do,  and  I  am  sure 
you  do. 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman,  let  me  say  this:  We  don’t  want  to  try  to 
intimidate  anybody,  not  for  a  moment.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  don’t  intend  to  threaten  anybody. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  published  many  a  statement  saying  that 
you  were  going  to  defeat  this  Congressman  or  this  Senator  if  he  didn’t 
do  thus  and  so. 

Mr.  Hines.  Now,  let’s  get  that  straight. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point  if  you  have 
no  objection. 
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Mr.  Hines.  Will  you  permit  me  to  put  into  the  record  that  our 
policy  is  to  compile  the  records  of  all  Members  of  Congress  on  all 
legislation  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  interested  in,  a 
record  of  their  vote  either  for  or  against  that  legislation,  whether 
it  be  legislation  we  are  opposing  or  legislation  we  are  favoring,  and 
when  your  constituents  write  in  to  us  and  ask  what  your  labor  record 
is  as  compiled  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  sent  it  on 
to  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That’s  fine. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  we  do  not  threaten  you.  We  don’t  do  anything. 
We  leave  it  up  to  the  good  people  out  where  you  live  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  deserve  their  support,  as  based  upon  your  record 
compiled  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  You  make  the 
record ;  we  don’t  make  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know  that,  but  you  send  your  interpretation  of 
that  record  whether  anyone  wants  or  asks  for  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  don’t  threaten  anybody. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  that  when 
you  say  you  speak  for  these  people,  I  think  you  are  over-estimating 
your  ability.  * 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  we  don’t  *ieak  for  anybody. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Because  in  my  own  district,  and  you  will  pardon 
me  a  personal  reference,  Mr.  Green  sent  out  a  letter  to  every  A.  F.  of  L. 
man  in  the  district — and  I  have  copies  of  them — and  he  sent  out  a 
second  statement  asking  for  my  defeat.  Now,  there  are  many 
A.  F.  of  L.  men  in  my  district.  They  didn’t  pay  any — I  won’t  say  they 
didn’t  pay  any  attention,  but  they  did  not  overwhelmingly  follow  that 
advice,  don’t  you  see?  You  can’t  control  your  labor  votes  any  more 
than  a  Methodist  bishop  can  control  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  any  more  than  a  lodge  can  control  its  members  when  they  go 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Hines.  Of  course  we  can’t.  Anybody  who  tells  you  that  he 
can  control  them  is  only  kidding  you,  Congressman.  But  we  can  do 
this:  We  can  apprise  our  members  of  the  record  that  you  make  down 
here,  and  we  can  give  them  advice  also  on  the  side. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  is  your  business  and  duty,  and  the  advice 
is  not. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  sometimes  helpful,  Congressman,  and  if  we 
had  enough  A.  F.  of  L.  people  up  in  your  district  it  might  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  CIO  has  plenty,  and  so  has  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  other  districts  the  same  way,  but  fortunately  in  my  district  the 
union  men  do  their  own  thinking.  I  am  referring  to  my  district 
as  an  example  to  prove  the  proposition  that  they  don’t  all  follow  you 
over  the  fence. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  are  fortunate  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  so  is  the  A.  F.  of  L.  if  it  only  knew  it.  Now, 
let’s  get  back,  if  you  will,  to  your  statement.  In  that  statement  you 
repeat  several  times  the  idea  that  there  must  be  cooperation.  Don’t 
you  think — let  me  get  one  paragraph  where  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  we  say  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know  you  do.  Just  tell  me  one  place  there.  You 
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are  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am.  Here  is  one  at  the  bottom  of 
page  4 : 

The  problem  of  achieving  high  levels  of  employment  with  high  national  in¬ 
come  involves  more  than  the  development  of  new  machinery;  it  necessitates 
the  cooperation  of  all  groups  for  the  utilization  of  experiences  and  information 
in  order  to  reach  and  maintain  that  objective,  with  an  over-all  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  groups  concerned. 

I  agree  with  that.  I  guess  everybody  does.  The  responsibility 
is  on  private  industry  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  jobs.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Should  there  not  be  corresponding  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  labor  to  accept  and  work  at  those  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  mean  the  same  thing  that  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  industry  should  be  responsible. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  rather  vague,  Congressman.  You  will  have  to 
make  it  a  little  clearer  when  you  say  there  ought  to  be  responsibility 
On  labor  to  accept  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  primarily  upon  industry  to  provide  suitable  jobs? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  distinguish  between  industry  and  the  efforts  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  “responsibility 
of  industry-’? 

Mr.  Hines.  The  responsibility  of  private  industry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  the  first  instance  to  provide  jobs,  because  they  are 
the  only  people  who  have  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  to  build  a  factory  and  buy  machinery  and 
provide  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  think  we  mean  compulsory  responsibility.  We 
say  it  is  the  responsibility  of  industry  to  furnish  jobs  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  because  they  are  the  only  people  who  have  jobs.  Can  we  use 
another  word  instead  of  “responsibility  ’?  Can  we  say  industry  are 
the  ones  who  primarily  furnish  jobs?  Maybe  that  would  be  a  better 
way  of  saying  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  guess  they  do. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  are  not  going  to  say  we  will  take  industry  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  say,  “Here,  you  have  got  to  furnish  jobs.”  We 
say  it  is  the  responsibility  of  industry — you  furnish  a  term  there. 
You  know  what  I  am  driving  at,  what  we  are  trying  to  say  there. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  say  you  will  take  industry  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  say :  “You  furnish  jobs,”  but  you  say  if  they  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  jobs  their  and  other  people’s  tax  money  should  be  used  to  provide 
jobs. 

Mr.  Hines.  We  do  not  say  if  they  do  not.  We  say  if  industry  can¬ 
not  furnish  jobs,  then  we  will  supplement  the  efforts  of  industry  to  do 
it  through  the  efforts  of  government. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well  now,  don’t  you  think  that  in  order  to  enable 
private  industry  to  furnish  these  jobs,  there  should  be  assurance  of 
a  steadv  flow  of  workers,  or  of  work  more  accurately — work? 

Mr.  Hines.  How  would  you  achieve  that  steady  flow' of  work  that 
you  speak  of  ? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  forgetting  for  a  moment  how  we  could  do  it, 
don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Of  course  it  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  industry  just  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  keep  a  lot  of  jobs  hanging  up  in  the  air?  There  has  to  be 
someone  ready  to  take  them  and  somebody  working  at  them  practi¬ 
cally  continuously.  _ 

Mr.  Hines.  There  usually  is  a  reservoir  of  workers  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  work.  It  may  be  in  some  instances  that  a  special  type  of 
worker  is  not  available,  or  there  may  be  a  scarcity.  That  happens 
quite  often  at  different  times,  but  I  don’t  suppose  we  will  ever  reac%a 
point,  outside  of  the  wartime  years,  where  employers  will  have  jobs 
and  there  won’t  be  people  to  fill  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  believe  that  if  industry  creates  these  jobs 
and  enters  into  collective  bargaining  contracts,  the  members  of  the 
union  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  those  contracts . 

Mr.  Hines.  Absolutely.  And ‘i  might  say  for  your  benefit  that 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  When  we 
enter  into  contracts  we  abide  by  those  contracts.  Contracts  are  sacred 
to  us. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  may  be  true  generally,  but  there  are  many 
instances  where  they  do  not  abide  by  the  contract. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  say  “many.”  There  are  instances  where 
they  do  not.  It  is  human  to  err.  We  have  our  share  of  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  think  there  should  be  some  provision  with¬ 
holding  from  those  unions  and  their  members  the  benefits  of  labor 
legislation  when  they  do  not  abide  by  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Hines.  Congressman,  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  such  a 
vindictive  mind.  You  always  want  to  punish  somebody  for  something. 
You  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor  and 
human  relationship  the  best  approach  is  through  mediation  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  not  a  threat. 

You  can’t  legislate  unity  measures  to  compel  people  to  do  things  in 
labor  applications. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Right  there,  don’t  you  know  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  is  full  of  that  kind  of  provisions  against  employers? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  do  not.  I  would  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  it  is  evidence  of  a  vindictive  mind  to 
advocate  that  unions  and  the  members  of  the  union,  after  it  has  signed 
an  agreement,  should  lose  the  benefits  it  obtains  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  if  it  violates  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  You  know,  Congressman - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  Will  you  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  very  much  interested - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  No,  listen,  you  made  a  charge  that  I 
have  a  vindictive  mind,  and  I  am  asking  you  what  you  base  it  on 
and  to  answer  my  last  question. 

Mr.  Hines.  In  order  to  answer  that  I  must  develop  the  answer  a 
little  more  fully.  I  cannot  give  you  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  you  an  illustration,  if  you  will  permit  me.  We  have  a 
union  in  the  plant  that  through  their  representatives  negotiates  a 
contract,  and  that  contract  is  signed  by  both  parties,  and  they  agree  to 
live  up  to  it.  Now,  we  ask  the  employer,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
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to  enforce  that  contract,  we  write  into  the  contract  a  provision  that 
states  that  all  who  are  members  of  that  union  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  or  who  subsequently  join  the  union,  will  remain  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  life  of  the  contract.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  a  fair 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Security  membership. 

Mr.  Hines.  No-,  not  security  membership.  It  is  not  maintenance  of 
membership.  It  is  maintenance  of  membership  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
those  who  are  already  in  the  union,  but  we  don’t  compel  them  to  put 
everybody  who  goes  to  work  into  the  union,  but  everybody  who  joins 
after,  subsequent  to  signing  of  the  contract,  during  the  life  of  the 
contract  should  remain  in. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  stay  in. 

Mr.  Hines.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  fair  protection  for  us  under 
the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Whether  I  agree  with  fair  protection  or  not,  you 
have  got  it.  Go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  we  haven’t  got  it.  We  haven’t  got  it  because  many 
employers  oppose  it,  and  the  Labor  Board  sometimes  refuses  to  grant 
that  to  us.  Now,  we  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  people  unless 
we  have  within  our  power  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  union.  Now,  I 
cannot  answer  your  question  until  you  give  us  your  viewpoint  on  that. 
When  you  do  that  I  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  assuming  that  you  have  a  closed  shop  con¬ 
tract — 

Mr.  Hines  (interposing).  Not  a  closed  shop  contract.  We  don’t 
have  closed  shop  contracts. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Maintenance  of  membership. 

Mr.  Hines.  Union  shop  contract. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Call  it  union  shop  contract  then.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  union  shop  contract  and  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Hines.  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  The  term  “closed  shop” 
has  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  a  union  shop  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  You  must  be  a  member  of  the  union  in  order  to  work  in 
the  shop,  a  member  of  the  union  in  good  standing,  abiding  by  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  union.  Now,  the  term  “closed  shop”  is  a 
misnomer  that  was  hung  on  us  by  the  employers  a  good  many  years 
ago,  and  some  of  us  have  been  foolish  enough  to  accept  that  termi¬ 
nology,  but  I  repudiate  it.  I  repudiate  it,  and  the  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  repudiate  the  term  “closed  shop”  and 
“open  shop,”  and  all  of  those  beautiful  slogans  that  were  coined  after 
the  last  war,  when  they  started  out  on  the  drive  to  destroy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor.  That  is  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Don’t  use  the  term  “closed  shop,”  because  we  don’t  recog¬ 
nize  that  term. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  may  not  recognize  it,  but  the  public  does.  Have 
you  finished  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Assuming  that  you  have  a  union  shop  contract,  do 
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you  know  of  any  reason  why,  when  the  union  or  its  members  violate 
that  contract - 

Mr.  Hines  (interposing).  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they 
should,  and  if  I  had  charge  of  that  situation  I  would  insist  that  they 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  opposed  to  incorporating  in  the  labor  legis¬ 
lation  a  provision  that  when  they  do  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  they  shall  lose  the  benefits  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  that  the  National  Labor 
Hoard  or  any  other  board  shall  impose  a  condition  upon  workers  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  they  can  have  a  union  shop  contract  with 
the  employer.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  purely  between  the  employer 
and  the  union. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  you  have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  I  am  opposed  to  any  board  stepping  in  when  we 
have  a  relationship  that  is  determined  by  contract,  and  through 
negotiation- — I  am  opposed  to  any  governmental  agency  stepping  in 
and  nullifying  that  contract,  and  so  far  as  my  union  is  concerned,  to 
the  extent  that  I  can  influence  them,  they  won’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  through  now  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  union  shop  contract,  as 
defined  by  you,  in  existence,  and  the  union  violates  that  contract,  is 
there  any  reason  why  Congress  should  not  enact  legislation  providing 
that  if  the  union  violates  the  contract  they  will  lose  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why,  absolutely.  There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  should  not.  You  have  no  right  to  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  that.  You  just  talk  on  and  on  and 
on.  When  I  ask  you  a  simple  question  you  go  off  onto  some  other 
subject. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  trying  to  elaborate  on  the  answer. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I 
can  stay  here  tomorrow  and  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  enjoying  it,  and  I  think  we  are  both  deriving  some 
benefit  from  it.  I  know  I  am,  and  I  hope  you  are. 

Mr.  H  iffman.  I  am  getting — well,  I  won’t  say  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  Now,  I  hope  you  don’t  feel  that  way,  because  I  feel  that 
all  my  efforts  would  be  lost  if  I  haven’t  made  at  least  some  impression 
on  you,  Congressman,  and,  in  fact,  after  this  meeting - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  Your  ability  to  Use  words  and  your 
evasiveness  has  convinced  me  that  you  are  a  past  master  with  words, 
but  when  it  comes  to  giving  a  simple  answer  to  a  simple  question,  you 
beat  any  medical  expert  witness  I  ever  heard.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hines.  You  flatter  me,  Congressman. 

Mr.  H<  >ffm  vn.  No ;  it  is  true.  I  don’t  mean  to  flatter  you. 

TJndei  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  the  employer  is  punished 
in  various  ways  if  he  violates  his  contract  with  the  "union  or  if  he 
violates  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Now,  why  should  not  the 
union,  v  Inch  enjoys  the  special  benefits  of  Wagner  law,  be  made  legally 
responsible  for  violation  of  a  union-shop  contract  ? 
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Mr.  Hines.  Because  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  does  not 
provide  for  anything  of  the  kind.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act — just  a  minute — you  have  got  to  have - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  I  asked  you  why  the  law  should  not 
apply  to  both,  and  you  said  because  it  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  telling  you  why  it  does  not.  The  law  was  set 
up  to  give  the  worker  the  right  that  he  always  had — to  protect  the 
right  that  he  always  had,  namely,  to  join  a  union  and  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  his  employer.  We  have  always  had  that  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  infringed  upon  many 
times  by  the  employer  who  denied  him  that  right  in  various  ways, 
through  intimidation,  through  discharging  him  when  he  was  active 
in  union  affairs.  It  happened  to  me  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  you  are  going  back  to  the  sins  of  the  employer. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  admit  that  they  were  just  as 
wicked  as  the  Devil  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Hines.  The  law  wras  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
worker  in  his  right  to  organize.  That  is  all  there  was  to  it.  Now, 
why  should  we  start  to  penalize  the  employee  and  pass  legislation 
to  nullify  the  good  purposes  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  want  to  know  why? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Because,  when  you  have  a  union  shop  contract,  the 
union  in  various  instances  has  violated  it,  and  there  is  no  penalty 
on  the  union  in  the  Wagner  Act.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  law 
should  put  equal  obligations  upon  both  parties? 

Mr.  Hines.  May  I  say  this  to  you - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  No;  answer  that  last  question.  Don’t 
you  think  the  law  should  make  each  employee — you  talk  about  coop¬ 
eration,  don’t  you  think  that  the  law  should  place  a  penalty  upon  the 
employee,  as  it  does  upon  the  employer?  Shouldn’t  the  duty  be 
reciprocal  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  not  the  pfPrpose  of  the  law.  The  law  was  to 
give  the  workers  protection. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  asking  you,  if  you 
want  a  fair  and  equitable  law  where  you  can  get  cooperation,  shouldn’t 
both  parties  to  the  contract  be  punished  when  they  violate  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Just  a  moment  now.  When  a  union  and  an  employer 
enter  into  an  agreement,  and  either  party  violates  that  agreement, 
that  is  the  business  of  both  parties.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  certain  functions,  one  of  which  is,  namely,  to  determine 
the  bargaining  agency.  Now.  I  am  wondering  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
fusing  the  functions  of  the  National  Labor  Board  with  the  War 
Labor  Board,  which  was  set  up  as  a  war  agency. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  confusing  anything. 

Mr.  Hines.  That  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  granting  the 
worker  protection  when  he  adopted  the  no-strike  pledge  during  the 
war.  Now,  tell  me  where  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  at¬ 
tempts  to  penalize  an  employer  because  he  violates  the  contract  with 
the  union. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  I  ask  you  anything  about  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  ? 
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Mr.  Hines.  You  say  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
penalized  the  employer  when  he  violates  the  contract  with  the  union. 
Where  have  they  ever  done  that? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  know — won’t  you  admit  that  the  Wagner 
Act,  which  is  the  other  name  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,, 
penalizes  the  employer  for  what  is  termed  “unfair  labor  practices”? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  that  is  right,  when  he  violates  the  law,  intimi¬ 
dates  his  employees  to  prevent  them  from  joining  a  union  or  commits 
other  unfair  labor  practices.  After  they  have  reached  agreement 
and  signed,  a  contract,  it  is  up  to  both  sides  to  maintain  that  contract. 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
continuance  of  that  contract  or  the  relationships  thereafter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  all  fairness  is  there  any  reason,  and  if  there  is, 
what  is  it,  why  one  party  to  the  contract  should  be  penalized  and 
the  other  party  should  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Because  the  law  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  worker  in  his  right  to  organize,  and  provides  penalties  when 
the  employer  interferes  with  that  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  think  it  should  also  protect  the  employer  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why  should  it  protect  him  ?  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  why  it  should.  I  ask  you,  Don’t 
you  think  it  should  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Why  does  he  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  needs  protection  against  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Mr.  Hines.  But  the  law  doesn’t  provide  that  there  shall  be  any 
interference  with  the  relationship  once  the  contract  is  entered  into. 
What  do  you  want  to  do  ?  Do  you  want  to  amend  the  law  to  provide 
that  if  the  employer  violates  the  contract  or  the  worker,  the  union, 
violates  the  contract,  there  will  be  some  penalty  imposed  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Certainly,  imposed  upon  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  are  again  trying  to  regulate  industrial  relations, 
and  I  tell  you  that  it  won’t  work.  • 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  and  just  that  Congress 
should  sanction  practices  where,  after  entering  into  a  contract  that 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  union  or  its  members  can  violate  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Of  course,  it  is  not  right  for  Congress  to  sanction  that, 
and  they  have  never  sanctioned  it  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  Congress  should  not  give 
the  employer  a  remedy  against  unfair  labor  practices  on  the  part  of 
unions  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  enjoying  this,  and  I  still  think  that  the  Congress¬ 
man  has  a  little  bit  of  vindictiveness,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  Well,  you  haven’t  any  right  to  ex¬ 
press  any  such  opinion  as  that.  If  you  want  to  do  it,  let  me  say  it  is 
the  sort  of  method  you  employ  on  the  picket  line,  that  sort  of  in¬ 
timidation.  You  are  welcome  to  it.  It  doesn’t  hurt  me  any. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  feel  nothing  but  kindness  toward  you.  I  have  a  very 
kindly  feeling  for  you,  and  I  hate  to  see  you  express  that  vindictive 
feeling,  because  I  think  we  are  entering  an  era  where  we  are  going 
to  need  the  good  will  of  everybody.  ' 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  right,  brother.  You  are  going  to  need  it 
pretty  badly. 
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Mr.  Hines.  And  we  hope  you  will  change  your  ways  a  little  bit 
and  won’t  be  so  vindictive  toward  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Ho#man,  I  have  no  feeling  against  unions  or  union  men  as 
such.  Understand  me  that  I  am  in  favor  of  and  my  sympathy  is 
with  the  individual  worker,  but  I  have  no  particular  use  for  either 
labor  politicians  or  labor  racketeers  who  think  and  act,  not  in  the 
interest  of  their  members,  but  for  themselves,  and  I  don’t  class  you 
as  either. 

Mr.  Hines.  In  other  w'ords,  you  don’t  like  unions  ?  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  I  like  unions.  I  think  they  are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary,  and  neither  you  nor  any  other  man  has  any  right  to  say  that 
I  do  not  favor  unions.  I  don’t  like  some  of  the  things  they  do,  and 
the  American  people  don’t  like  those  strikes  accompanied  by  violence 
and  I  do  not  have  any  sympathy  for  a  fellow  who  holds  a  job  as  a 
union  official  merely  to  create  trouble  in  unions  or  between  employer 
and  employees. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  for  the  fellow  who  creates  trouble  in  order  to  hold  his  job,  and 
that  goes  for  both  sides.  That  goes  for  the  personnel  man  too. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  let’s  get  back,  if  you  will,  please,  for  a  moment, 
to  your  statement  here  on  the  first  page,  “remunerative” — that  is  the 
word  describing  the  kind  of  employment— “remunerative,  regular,  and 
full  time  employment.” 

What  is  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  us  get  the  dictionary  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  need  the  dictionary. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  that  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  terms  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  means  something  that  will — “remunerative”  means 
something  that  will  bring  in  compensation  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  point.  What  is  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  guess  we  distinguish  between  work  for  compensation 
and  work  for  free. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  is  the  standard  by  which  the  term  “remuner¬ 
ative”  is  to  be  measured,  and  who  is  to  determine  it  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  if  we  set  up  public  works,  of  course,  the  law 
already  provides  that  daily  rates  of  wages  shall  be  paid  if  we  let 
contracts  to  private  parties. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Hines.  Wait  a  minute.  I  have  got  to  go  a  little  further.  This 
calls  for  a  more  comprehensive  answer  than  that.  If  the  Government 
lets  contracts  to  private  employers  or  private  contractors  to  erect  build¬ 
ings,  it  will  be  determined  by  collective  bargaining  where  those  agen¬ 
cies  for  collective  bargaining  exist.  We  have  been  all  through  this, 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  assuming  that  the  union  and  the  employer — 
in  the  case  where  the  private  contractor  cannot  agree  with  the  union 
on  the  rates  of  remunerative  pay,  then  who  is  to  decide  what  shall 
be  paid? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  presume  the  conciliation  service  would  be  called  in 
and  they  would  follow  the  usual  procedure.  Eight  away  let  me  say 
this,  that  the  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing) .  Now,  these  other  gentlemen  are  sitting 
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around  here  listening  to  this.  I  was  hoping  we  might  finish  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Hines.  You  asked  a  question  and  I  am  trying  to  givfc  an  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  you  are  straying  off  into  the  general  policy  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  am  trying  to  lead  up  to  an  intelligent  answer  to 
the  question  who  would  settle  the  dispute.  That  is  what  you  want  to 
know,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  if  it  happened  in  an  instance  where  our  contract 
provided  for  arbitration — and  most  of  the  contracts  in  the  building 
trades  dc — it  would  be  settled  by  arbitration.  It  could  be  settled 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  by  bringing  both  parties  together  and 
sitting  around  the  table  and  arriving  at  an  understanding. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  concede  that  some  man  or  some  would-be 
employees  cannot  earn  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Hines.  Some  what? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Some  employees  cannot  earn  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Hines.  What  minimum  wage  ? 

Mr.  H  iffman.  It  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Hines.  Of  course,  some  people  are  physically  handicapped. 

Mi-.  Hoffman.  No;  I  mean  persons  who  are  apparently  physically 
well. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  they  can  be  mentally  ill.  They  can  be  handi¬ 
capped  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  we  have  inmates  of  institutions  for  idiots  and 
feeble-minded. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  doubt  that  there  are  any  of  them  employable.  When 
we  use  that  term  “employable”  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration 
a  man’s  physical  and  mental  capacity,  and  a  man  or  woman — I  doubt 
if  there  is  anybody  employable  that  would  not  be  able  to  earn  the 
minimum  wage  prescribed  by  standards  that  are  set  up,  particularly 
under  unique  conditions.  Now,  let  me  go  a  little  further  on  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you  come  back  tomorrow? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  two  out-of-town  witnesses  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  him  come  back  some  day  next  week  then. 

On  page  2  of  your  statement — 

Full  employment  will  come  mainly  from  placing  responsibility  of  private  industry 
and  requiring  reporting  on  stewardship. 

What  sort  of  reporting  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  Congressman,  that  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  call  upon  employers  to  furnish  information  to  the'  President  as  to 
their  ability  to  hire  more  people  or  give  reasons  why  they  have  had 
to  lay  people  off,  and  so  forth,  and  in  that  way  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  just  what  the  situation  is  there. 

Mr  Hoffman.  Will  you  require  him  to  give  an  advance  statement 
as  to  the  wages  which  he  can  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  won’t  require  anything.  I  don’t  think  Congress 
would  set  up  machinery  to  do  that.  I  think  that  all  falls  into  the 
province  of  the  President  and  his  advisers. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Down  in  the  next  paragraph  you  say : 

The  President  shall  establish  such  advisory  boards  or  committees — 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  has  those  now,  hasn’t  he  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  in  connection  with  this  type  of  legislation.  He- 
lias  boards,  advisory  boards.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  labor  man¬ 
agement  committee  that  existed  in  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
in  other  agencies,  and  the  magnificent  job  they  did? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  paragraph  does  not  require  the  President  to 
do  anything  he  cannot  do  now  in  his  annual  message  or  any  message 
that  he  desires  to  send  to  Congress,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  presume  the  President  could  by  Executive  directive 
set  up  advisory  boards  in  connection  with  the  functioning  of  any 
particular  agency  or  department. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Down  in  the  next  paragraph  there  is  this  state¬ 
ment: 

We  have  'accepted  the  principle  of  social  insurance  to  provide  incomes  for 
workers  involuntarily  unemployed. 

In  your  opinion,  does  not  the  cost  of  that  ultimately  fall  upon  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have  accepted  the  principle  of  social  insurance,, 
providing  insurance  for  workers  involuntarily  unemployed.  What 
is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  question  is,  Doesn’t  the  cost  of  that  social  in¬ 
surance  fall  ultimately  upon  the  consumer  of  goods  manufactured? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  it  would  be  a  long  way  round.  It  comes  from 
a  pay  roll  imposed  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  you  are  going - 

Mr.  Hines  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  You  wanted  an  answer,. 
Congressman.  I  have  got  to  answer  you  intelligently. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  answered  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  did  not — imposed  upon  pay  rolls  in  some  States 
and  from  pay  rolls  and  workers’  contributions  in  other  States.  In 
some  States  employees  make  a  contribution  to  that  3  percent  tax, 
too,  so  I  don’t  think  it  would  fall  entirely  upon  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  the  worker  is  to  have  enough  to  live  on,  as 
he  should,  then  the  cost  of  this  insurance  must  be  taken  from  what 
he  would  otherwise  get,  and  must  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  you  have  a  pool  method  there. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hines.  And  in  many  instances,  or  in  some  instances,  the  work¬ 
ers  would  derive  a  benefit  from  unemployment  compensation  where 
others  would  not  have  any  need  to  call  upon  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation.  Incidentally,  don’t  forget  that  that  tax  is  reduced  in  many 
instances  where  merit  rating  prevails,  or  in  other  words,  where  em¬ 
ployees  give  steady  employment,  more  steady  employment  than  in 
the  usual  case  among  other  employers.  So  the  tax  is  not  always  as 
high  in  some  instances  as  it  is  in  others. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  in  the  long  run  and  in  the  end,  this  money  for 
social  insurance  comes  out  of  the  consumer  and  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
what  he  gets. 
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Mr.  Hines.  Well,  in  the  long  run  everything  that  we  have  in  the 
way  of  governmental  activity,  everything  that  we  have  in  the  way  of 
social  insurance,  old-age  security,  comes  out  of  pay  rolls,  and  perhaps 
you  could  eventually  trace  it  down  to  the  consumer.  Again  I  say  it  is 
a  pooled  effort. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Further  down  in  the  paragraph  you  say : 

There  must  be  willingness  to  get  the  facts  and  fact  the  consequences  by  indi¬ 
vidual  managements  as  well  as  industries,  so  that  exercise  of  the  right  to  do 
business  shail  be  accompanied  by  obligation  to  plan  for  sustained  employment 
for  the  work  force  that  levels  out  pay  in  enabling  workers  to  have  rising  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 

Perhaps  I  have  asked  it  before,  but  sholudn’t  there  be  an  obliga¬ 
tion  also  upon  the  employee  to  assist  in  that  planning  for  sustained 
employment? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  don’t  know  how  you  could  place  such  an  obligation 
on  an  employee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  know  how  you  could? 

Mr.  Hines.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  way,  I  would  think,  would  be  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  and  abide  by  that  agreement  to  work  continuously — I  don’t 
mean  forever,  but  I  mean  for  a  stated  time. 

Mr.  Hines.  Suppose  he  did  not  work  continuously  or  work  as  long 
as  the  agreement  provides  for  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  gets  us  back  to  the  old  question,  Should  he  be 
required  to  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  How  are  you  going  to  require  him  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  might  be  deprived  of  benefits  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Hines.  Suppose  he  don’t  belong  to  a  union  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  suppose  he  does? 

Mr.  Hines.  But  suppose  he  doesn’t  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  I  am  talking  about  the  union  man  now. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  am  asking  you  to  find  some  way  to  require  him. 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  a  suggestion, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  our  friend  Representative  Hoffman.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  sincerely  endeavoring  to  analyze  this  proposition,  not  only 
the  bill  but  my  statement,  and  I  am  wondering  if  he  and  I  could  get 
together  some  day  in  his  office  and  sit  down  and  have  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  and  go  over  this  thing  and  perhaps  come  back  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  report  to  you  that  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
Would  that  be  agreeable  to  you? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a  record  so  that 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  House  the  Members  can  understand 
the  attitude  and  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hines.  Let  me  say  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  if  you  are  trying 
to  put  me  in  a  position  where  I  am  going  to  answer  questions  the  way 
you  want  me  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  record  to  use  to  the 
detriment  of  this  bill,  I  am  going  to  permit  you  to  do  it ;  but  if  you 
want  to  sit  down  in  your  office  and  talk  with  me,  I  think  that  perhaps 
if  you  are  sincere  and  I  am  sincere  we  will  reach  an  understanding 
on  this  thing,  and  we  will  come  back  and  report  to  the  committee  that 
we  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  My  concern  grows  out  of  my  fear  that  while  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  announced  objectives  of  the  bill,  some  of  us  do 
not  understand  just  how  it  is  to  be  made  to  work,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  learn.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Chairman?  That- is  about 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  isn’t  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  came  here  this 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  not  of  being  techincal  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  thing  to  develop  as  much 
light  as  we  possibly  could  on  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  His  point  is  good,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  quorum. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  more  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  I  have  a  few  questions,  but  as  long  as  the  point 
has  been  made  I  don’t  want  to  have  a  record  after  the  point  has  been 
made. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :  05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Eaton  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  is  here,  and-  we  will  hear 
him  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OE  CHARLES  A.  EATON,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE,  NEWARK, 

N.  J. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Charles  A.  Eaton.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Newark,  N.  J.  For  the  purpose  of 
informing  you  why  we  are  here  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  for  the  record  which  will  indicate  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Cochran,  is  this  another  one 
of  these  statements  that  they  are  putting  in,  because  what  I  have 
before  me  apparently  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  no,  Mr.  Hoffman,  this  is  not  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Spahr.  Mr.  Spahr  will  make  a  statement  a  little  later  on.  but  this 
is  my  own  statement  that  I  am  going  to  make.  If  you  will  but  hear 
me  out,  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  my  statement  will  be  clear  as  to  its 
intent. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  statement  for  the  record :  the 
other  day  the  president  of  my  State  chamber  of  commerce,  called  up 
and  said  there  were  some  26  State  chambers  of  commerce  that  wanted 
to  testify  before  the  committee.  I  said  that  in  all  probability  they 
will  all  testify  to  the  same  thing,  so  why  could  they  not  agree  upon  a 
statement  and  save  these  26  people  from  coming  up  here  and  coming 
before  this  committee  one  by  one.  So,  they  prepared  this  statement, 
a  statement  upon  which  they  all  agreed ;  is  that  correct,  Mr.  Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statement,  and  it  is  a  statement  which 
represents  all  of  these  various  people.  It  simply  saves  having  them 
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all  come  here  and  repeat  the  same  thing  26  times,  or  as  many  times, 
as  they  would  come  in,  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes.  Our  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  receive  any  financial  support  from  them? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  receive  any  financial  support  from 
them. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  you  are,  Mr.  Eaton,  in  contact  with  them? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  in  contact  with  them;  that  is,  our  State 
chambers  of  commerce  are  in  contact  with  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Are  your  views  the  views  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  does  not  work  out  just  that  way.  A  good  many  of 
the  State  chambers  are  members  of  the  National  Chamber-  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  support  it.  We  have  this  informal  association  of  our  own, 
which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  national  and  State 
issues  on  a  State  level,  and  we  are  here  this  morning  in  that  capacity. 
We  are  not  here  this  morning  as  representatives  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  as  I  have  indicated.  I  might  say  that  I  t 
have  with  me  Mr.  It.  B.  Skinner,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  you  may  call  upon 
him  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  stated  you  were  affiliated  with  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Only  as  individual  members,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  receive  instructions  or  notifications  or  advice 
from  the  national  organization? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  we  receive  merely  information  from  them,  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  are  not  controlled  in  your  policy  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  are  not,  in  no  waj  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  understood  from  the  witness  yesterday  that  the 
pickets  in  California  which  are  picketing  outside  of  the  motion  picture 
studios,  and  which  are  keeping  out  any  man  who  might  want  to  go 
back  to  his  or  their  jobs,  are  affiliated  with  the  National  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  they  receive  their  instructions  as  to  policy 
from  the  national  organization  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  I  was  wondering  if 
this  gentleman  and  his  organization  were  controlled  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  way  and  to  a  same  or  similar  degree  by  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  are  not  controlled  by  anybody.  We  form  our  own 
opinions  and  execute  our  own  ideas. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  gentlemen  or  your  organizations  engage  in 
any  picketing  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  indeed.  We  do  not  engage  in  any  picket  lines. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  do  not  support  any  picket  lines? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  indeed.  We  do  not  support  any  picket  lines. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  engage  in  any  strike¬ 
breaking  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  do  not  engage  in  any  strikebreaking ;  no. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  take  part  in  any  violence  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  indeed,  we  do  not  engage  in  any  violence. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  only  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  that  I 
noticed  that  this  gentleman,  this  was  on  the  letterhead  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  605  Broad  Street,  New¬ 
ark, 'N.  J.  And  I  was  just  wondering  why  the  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  coming  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  if  I  may  make  the  record  clear  in  that  regard. 

I  am  very  glad  to  answer  any  question  which  you  might  desire  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  it  advisable  to  come  to  the  question  of  who  is 
appearing  here  to  represent  who,  because  on  yesterday  we  had  the 
heads  of  two  labor  organizations  who  appeared  here.  I  do  not  think 
that  every  other  labor  organization  affiliated  with  them,  that  followed 
their  policy,  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear  here,  because 
if  they  are  we  will  be  here  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  one  little  correction  there,  we  did  not  have  the 
heads  of  two  labor  organizations  appear  here,  we  had  two  of  the  boys 
down  the  line  come  in  here  and  read  statements  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  apparently  for  the  heads  of  those  labor  organizations.  The 
heads  of  these  organizations  did  not,  for  their  own  reasons,  choose 
to  appear  here. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  am  not  asking  that  every  one  of  these  State  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  appear  here,  Congressman.  On  the  contrary,  we 
appear  for  them  as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  it  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  National  Chamber  will  be 
unable  to  attend,  or  did  not  attend. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  be  just  as  anxious  to  hear  from  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Mr.  Hoffman  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right,  and  I  think  you  should.  I  think  that 
we  should  hear  from  everybody,  no  matter  what  their  opinions  are, 
so  long  as  they  represent  those  for  whom  they  say  they  appear. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  National  Chamber  is  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  want  to  talk  to  him,  I  w'ant  to  talk  to  whoever  the 
head  of  the  organization  is  that  is  appearing  here.  I  want  to  make 
that  point  clear. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  out  trying  to  settle  the  labor  dispute  in  Holly¬ 
wood  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cochran.  He  is  out  there  doing  his  best,  I  am  sure,  and  we 
will  await  his  results,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Everybody  wants  labor  peace. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Everybody  wants  that.  That  is  something  that  every¬ 
body  wants. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  very  much  support 
from  President  Truman  in  his  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  dispense  with  that  now,  gentlemen,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  this. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  which  is  to  be  presented 
by  the  speaker  who  will  follow  me,  is  a  statement  which  has  been 
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endorsed,  and  is  one  outlining  the  view  of  those  who  desired  to  present 
it  to  the  committee,  and  they  want  to  place  themselves  on  record,  and 
these  are  the  following :  Arkansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc. ;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Delaware ;  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Montanans,  Inc.;  New  Jersey  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  South  Carolina — 'Organ¬ 
ized  Business,  Inc.,  of  South  Carolina ;  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  West  Virginia  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  these  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  expresed  any 
views  in  regard  to  this  particidar  bill  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  conference  of  the  members  of  this 


association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  26,  1945,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  all  of  those  present  at  that  meeting 
that  our  association  and  its  members  should  register  their  opposition 
to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202  or  S.  380.  The  following  State  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  were  present  and  voted  for  this  resolution :  Alabama 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Colorado  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Inc.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Delaware,  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association ;  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  Indiana  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Massachusetts 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State'of  New  York;  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Organized 
Business,  Inc.,  of  South  Carolina ;  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Wisconsin  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  State 
chambers  of  commerce,  as  I  have  named  them  to  you,  who  voted  for 
the  resolution  registering  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202 
the  following  chambers  of  commerce  have  also  registered  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Arkansas  Economic 
Council  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;  Montanans  Inc.;  and  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  a  State  chamber  of  commerce  in  Missouri? 

iVLr.  HEATON.  It  is  not  active.  It  is  not  an  active  one  sir 

Mr.  Cochran.  Is  it  affiliated  with  you? 

Mr.  Eaton  Only  to  a  very  limited  degree  in  that  we  send  them 
some  information  from  time  to  time.  I  would  say  it  is  on  a  rather 
loose  basis,  but  we  cooperate  together,  of  course,  with  them. 

*1,  never  had  an-y  kind  of  communication  from 

wimufie'j  did  h,™  Commerce  °<  M'sa°“ri-  I  ™>  «o„de™g  just 

one11'  E  VT°N'  1  thmk  ]t  Would  be  very  helpful  if  Missouri  did  have 


Mr.  Cochran.  They  have  some  city  chambers  of  commerce  in  Mis- 
souri  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  chamber  of  commerce. 

tr.  Eaton  Yes,  they  do  have  a  number  of  city  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  State  chambers  of  commerce 
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there,  or  State  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  State.  They  are  operating 
on  a  city  level,  they  are  not  operating  on  a  State  level. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  like  to  say  something  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  be  off  the  record. 

(TJiere  was  a  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let  us  be  in  order 
again.  Back  on  the  record  now.  Mr.  Eaton  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  also  have  for  the  record,  if  it  please  you,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  list  of  25  of  our  associations  who  have — well,  I  might  put  it 
this  way,  which  included,  of  course,  those,  and  they  have  prepared 
statements,  and  they  are  now  here  in  this  group,  and  in  that  group) 
they  have  indicated  their  opposition  to  H.  R.  2202  at  a  meeting  of  the 
national  association  held  in  Washington  on  September  26,  1945,  as  I 
stated  before.  I  merely  want  to  repeat  that  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  it.  I  would  like  not  to  take  your  time  in  reading  these  necessarily, 
but  I  would  like  to  file  these  with  the  committee,  and  if  I  can  place 
(hem  with  you,  I  should  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cociiran.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  nature  of  their  oppo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  opposition?  What  was  the 
opposition  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes.  On  what  did  they  base  their  opposition  to  this 
particular  bill  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Congressman,  the  opposition  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  businessmen  on  which  they  stand  in  respect  of  economics.  I  might 
say  that  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  of  New  York  University,  is  here,  and 
he  will  give  you  an  over-all  expression  of  the  views  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  has  collected  much  of  the  material,  and  he  has  culled 
through  much  of  the  material,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you  here  today 
in  a  brief,  succinct,  and  concise  form,  and  lie  is  speaking  on  behalf 
of  these  various  State  chambers  of  commerce,  he  is  here  representing 
them,  and  he  will  speak  for  us,  and  I  would  prefer  to  have  him  enun¬ 
ciate  these  views  as  yon  may  desire  to  interrogate  him  in  regard 
to  them. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  about  you  as  president — can  you  voice  your 
opposition  to  it?  What  is  it  based  upon ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  My  opposition  is  founded  and  it.  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  my  own  New  Jersey  opposition  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  your  statement.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  I  cannot  intelligently  ask  you  questions  about  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  prefer,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  if  you  please. 
Congressman,  to  file  this  statement  rather  than  to  read  it,  because  it 
is  rather  long. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  now  find  that  you  have  a  statement  there,  and 
here  we  have  a  statement  of  Dr.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes ;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Dr.  Spahr.  By  the  time  we  get  through  the  record 
we  will  be  about  2  feet  high,  and  if  they  put  all  of  these  statements 
in  the  record,  and  if  Dr.  Spahr  is  going  to  cover  the  entire  subject  for 
yourorganization,  why  put  them  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  idea  was  to  put  these  in  the  record,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  chairman  of  your  committee,  rather  than  have  each  one 
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of  these  gentlemen  come  down  and  make  their  statement,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  would  simply  bring  these  statements  along  for  the  record.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  the  record,  why,  whatever  the  com¬ 
mittee  desires  will  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  they  are  duplication  of  what  he  is  going  to  say,  it 
would  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  a  duplication.  May  I  suggest 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  committee  feels  that  you  have  already 
too  much  evidence,  that  is,  to  put  in  the  record,  we  will  be  very  appre¬ 
ciative.  However,  if  your  committee  would  take  our  statements  and 
if  the  committee  would  go  over  them,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  incor¬ 
porate  them  in  the  record,  of  course,  that  is  something  over  which 
we  have  no  control. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  these  statements  were  prepared  and 
brought  here  in  this  manner  in  order  to  save  time  of  the  committee 
and  to  avoid  bringing  these  26  witnesses  here,  it  would  appear  appro¬ 
priate  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  record.  Without  objection, 
we  will  allow  Mr.  Cochran  to  look  over  this  statement,  and  then  he 
can  examine  on  the  basis  of  the  statement  if  he  desires.  Time  will 
be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

'  Mr.  Cochran.  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  want  to- take  the  time  to  go  over  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  yesterday  we  established 
that  precedent  when  Mr.  Murray’s  statement  was  read  to  us  by  Mr. 
Cowan,  and  also  the  statement  of  the  head  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  was  read  by  one  of  the  officers  of  that  organization.  Since 
we  have  established  that,  why  would  it  not  be  all  right  in  this  case? 
I  fail  to  see  the  difference.  Why  not  have  a  uniform  practice  here? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Frankly,  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
record,  then. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  that  would  probably  be  all  right.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  just  about  the  same  situation  that  we  had  on  yester¬ 
day,  but  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  order  to  clarify  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  the  situation  should  be  clarified.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  a  situation  in  which  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what 
is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  clear  now.  Let  us  try  to  get  along. 

Mr.  Cochran.  He  has  given  me  a  copy,  and  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  it  over. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  back  at  a  future  time,  or 
this  afternoon  or  any  other  time,  if  you  desire  to  go  over  it  and  then 
ask  me  any  questions.  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  be  of  any  service 
that  I  can  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  will  come  back  then  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  understanding,  we  will  incorporate  these 
documents  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  then  proceed  to  the  next 
witness. 

(The  statements  of  the  25  State  chambers  of  commerce  referred  to 
follow :) 
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Arkansas  Economic  Council, 

State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  13, 1945. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Jr., 

President,  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Eaton  :  The  Arkansas  Economic  Council,  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  solidly  opposed  to  enactment  of  the  so-called  full  employment  bill 
(H.  R.  2202). 

The  Council,  State  Chamber,  considers  this  a  deceptive  and  misleading  pro¬ 
posal.  It  is  wholly  unrealistic  and  is  deemed  to  contain  fatal  defects  which 
would  bring  most  serious  and  unfortunate  consequences  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  economic  well-being. 

The  Arkansas  Economic  Council,  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stands  for  private 
enterprise,  a  free  market,  and  the  profit  system.  It  is  felt  that  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  this  has  proven  the  only  sound  economic  system. 

The  proposal  for  a  national  budget  is  particularly  objectionable  for  reasons 
only  too  obvious.  It  would  Inevitably  result  in  increased  Federal  spending,  in 
growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  in  expanded  controls  over  the  lives  of 
our  people. 

This  measure,  as  a  whole,  is  regarded  by  the  Council,  State  Chamber,  as  un¬ 
desirable  and  likely  to  retard  development,  of  individual  initiative  and  enterprise 
in  the  United  States. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Frank  Cantrell,  Manager. 


Position  of  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  S.  380,  Full  Employment 

Bill 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Industry,  recom¬ 
mends  vigorous  opposition  to  S.  380,  the  so-called  full  employment  bill,  now  pending 
in  Congress,  because  its  basic  policy  declarations  would  commit  our  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  assume  responsibilities  and  guaranties  which  it  can  never  fulfill  with¬ 
out  extending  controls  over  labor  and  wages,  capital  and  investments,  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  prices  to  a  point  which  would  destroy  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  the  measure  purports  to  aid.  Other  reasons  for  opposition  to  the  far- 
reaching,  dangerous,  and  impractical  provisions  in  this  measure  are  that — 

1.  It  requires  that  a  Government  bureau  attempt  to  guess  a  year  or  more  in 
advance  how  much  private  consumers  or  investors  are  going  to  spend,  how  many 
will  thus  be  employed,  and  how  many  will  desire  to  work.  Then  it  requires  the 
President  and  Congress  to  take  immediate  action  to  fill  some  unknown  “gap” 
between  this  obviously  unreliable  forecast  of  spending  and  employment  and  a 
vaguely  defined  condition  of  “full  employment.” 

2.  If  this  means  anything,  it  means  simply  that  if  private  citizens  appear 
unwilling  to  spend  or  to  invest  their  incomes  and  savings  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  opinions  as  to  the  values  of  products  and  services  offered  them  at  prevailing 
prices  or  their  own  forecasts  of  investment  opportunities,  the  Government  shall 
take  steps  first  to  induce  them  and  then  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  using  its  powers 
of  taxation  or  deficit  spending  as  the  means  to  that  end. 

3.  This  measure  commits  the  Government  to  a  policy  of  deficit  spending  on 
whatever  vast  scale  might  be’ necessary  to  maintain  so-called  full  employment, 
and  thus  by  the  threat  of  policies  which  investors  and  enterprisers  believe  will 
lead  to  disastrous  inflation  or  a  governmentally  managed  economy  creates  fear 
and  discouragement  rather  than  confidence  in  the  future. 

4.  This  measure  contains  no  provisions  for  governmental  action  to  aid  or  guide 
private  enterprise  in  achieving  the  universally  desired  goals  of  high  levels  of 
production,  consumption,  and  employment  or  of  averting  extended  periods  of 
mass  unemployment  which  could  not  better  be  provided  by  specific  measures  for 
attaining  those  goals.  We  would  favor  the  following  specific  policies  which 
would  aid  private  enterprise  in  attaining  maximum  productive  and  job-giving 
activities : 

(1)  That  the  Government  eliminate  all  unnecessary  expenditures  to  the  end 
that  there  be  a  reduction  in  the  present  corporate  and  personal  income  tax  rates, 
and  as  a  part  of  this  procedure  so  equalize  the  tax  burden  that  venture  capital 
will  again  become  available. 

(2)  That  Government  give  assurance  now  it  will  not  further  devalue  the  dollar, 
and  that  Congress  not  again  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  power  to  change  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

(3)  That  Government  adopt  a  policy  for  the  progressive  and  continued  reduc¬ 
tions  of  the  national  debt. 
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(4)  That  Congress  and  the  legislature  of  the  several  States  in  acting  upon 
social  security  or  other  public  assistance  plans  be  guided  primarily  by  these 
considerations : 

(а)  Increased  output  of  goods  and  services  and  the  expansion  of  productive 
work  in  private  enterprise  is  fundamental  to  the  future  security  or  standard  of 
living  of  all  of  the  people  and  to  the  solvency  of  their  governments. 

( б )  Under  existing  and  probable  future  burdens  of  taxation,  higher  pay-roll 
or  similar  taxes  upon  business  for  the  support  of  large  new  social-security  pro¬ 
grams  will  restrict  needed  expansion  of  production  and  jobs.  The  adverse 
general  results  of  such  a  restriction  on  jobs  and  pay  rolls  are  likely  to  be  so 
much  greater  than  any  of  the  intended  benefits  to  specific  groups  of  individuals, 
as  to  justify  opposition  at  this  time  to  any  large  extension  of  social  security 
programs. 

(5)  That  national  labor  legislation  be  amended  to  provide  equal  treatment  for 
labor  and  management. 

(6)  That  reasonable  and  effective  restrictions  be  enforced  against  monopolistic 
practices  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  on  the  part  of  capital,  management,  or 
labor ;  and  that  in  fields  where  monopolies  are  in  the  public  interest  (e.  g.,  public 
utilities)  they  be  subject  to  reasonable  and  effective  public  regulation. 


Connecticut  Chamber  op  Commerce  pcr  Full  Employment 

Statement  on  full  employment  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  submitted  to  Manasco  House  com¬ 
mittee,  October  17,  1945,  by  William  B.  Cafky,  director  of  research,  Connecticut 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objective  of 
the  proposed  full  employment  bill — the  maintenance  of  “full  employment”  in  the 
United  States.  However,  we  believe  that  expansion  of  governmental  direction 
and  control  over  the  economy  as  provided  in  the  proposed  bill,  will  defeat  the 
very  objective  intended  by  those  who  sponsor  it. 

Although  the  bill  states,  under  “Declaration  of  Policy,”  that  “It  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of 
private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States,”  we  believe  the  program  in  its  essence  shows  little 
faith  in  the  virtues  and  strength  of  private  enterprise. 

The  language  in  the  bill  stating  that  “To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employment,”  would  indicate  a 
further  encroachment  by  Government  into  fields  of  business  not  susceptible  to 
efficient  Government  operation;  such  policy  to  be  based  upon  statistical  and 
hypothetical  estimates  on  future  investments,  expenditures,  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  and  of  regular  and  full-time  employment,  prepared  by  a  small  group  of 
Government  statisticians,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  concepts  are  matters  of 
dispute  among  economists  both  as  to  definition  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  accu¬ 
rate  measurement.  We  believe  that  such  a  program  would  create  the  very 
unemployment  crisis  which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  . 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  prove  another  link  in  a  chain  to  fetter  free  competitive 
enterprise,  thus  discouraging  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and 
commerce,  retarding  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment  rather  than  full  employment. 

The  end  of  the  war  sees  industry  converting  rapidly  and  efficiently  to  peace¬ 
time  production.  Orders  for  products  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad  have 
exceeded  all  expectations.  New  businesses  are  needed  and  old  business  must 
expand  if  we  expect  to  meet  consumer  demand.  New  businesses  and  expansions 
by  those  already  established  will  create  greater  fields  for  employment  and  provide 
a  greater  number  of  jobs.  Therefore,  if  Government  does  away  with  that  part 
of  its  activities  and  those  wartime  controls  which  in  peacetime  hamper  and 
retard  business,  adopts  a  thrifty  attitude  toward  Government  spending  and  de¬ 
creases  the  tax  burden  proportionately,  it  will  stimulate  increased  investments  of 
private  capital  in  new  and  old  businesses,  with  a  result  that  the  general  level  of 
business  activity  will  be  so  high  as  to  furnish  employment  in  large  measures. 

Future  planning  by  business  for  maximum  peacetime  production  and  full  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  greatly  encouraged  if  business  and  industry  promptly  know  what 
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their  taxes  will  be  in  the  immediate  future.  Of  the  interim  and  proposed  emer¬ 
gency  tax  legislation  which  is  now  being  considered  by  Congress,  we  urge  espe¬ 
cially  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  with  a  retention  of  the  2-year 
carry-back ;  reduction  of  normal  and  surtax  to  at  least  36  percent ;  repeal  of  tlie 
capital-stock  tax ;  and  a  20-percent  reduction  across  the  board  in  all  individual 
tcixes. 

The  American  system  of  free  enterprise  under  wartime  emergency  quickly 
adjusted  itself  to  those  conditions  necessary  to  wartime  production,  producing  not 
only  for  the  United  States  but  for  its  allies  as  well.  It  was  a  Herculean  job — the 
impossible — and  business  and  industry  came  through  with  a  record  unparalleled 
in  world  history.  The  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  if  allowed  to  function 
without  burdensome  governmental  controls,  can  meet  the  heavy  demands  for 
peacetime  production  and  full  employment  as  well. 

The  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce  strongly  feels  the  need  for  all  citizens 
to  advocate  the  importance  of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  to 
cooperate  with  Government  authorities  to  facilitate  prompt  liquidation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which,  established  as  emergency  measures,  compete  with  the 
normal  process  of  private  business  and,  further,  to  discourage  Government  estab¬ 
lishment  of  agencies  which  would  be  in  direct  competition  with  private  enterprise. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Delaware,  Inc., 

Wilmington  24,  Del.,  October  IS,  1945. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  ;  Being  unable  to  appear  in  support  of  the  statement  in 
opposition  to  H.  R.  2202  (Full  Employment  Act),  which  is  being  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  record  the  views  of  this  organization — the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Delaware,  Inc. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  enjoy  a  useful  and  remunerative  job. 

We  must  reject  the  totally  unsound  statement  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  see  to  it  that  these  rights  become  realities.  No  government  can  guarantee 
the  right  to  such  things  and  remain  a  representative  democracy. 

The  Patman  bill  attempts  by  law  to  insure  the  right  to  a  useful  and  remunera¬ 
tive  job. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  unfortunately  worded  and  misleading  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  It  is  misleading  because  there  is  failure  to  define  the  kind  of 
occupation  and  remuneration  which  would  satisfy  section  2  (b),  and  because  it 
assumes  that  government  can  assure,  at  all  times,  employment  opportunities 
satisfactory  to  everyone. 

The  bill  would  create  a  large  bureaucracy,  calling  for  millions  of  question¬ 
naires,  which  would  finally  present  to  Congress  reports  of  doubtful  value  on 
which  to  frame  remedial  legislation. 

A  totalitarian  government,  telling  everyone  at  what  job  he  must  work,  how  he 
may  invest,  and  on  what  he  may  spend,  may  be  able  to  provide  everyone  with 
a  job.  No  democratic  government,  which  leaves  to  the  individual  freedom  of 
choice,  can  fulfill  any  such  obligation. 

All  that  government  can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  its  policies,  fiscal  and  social, 
do  not  block  or  impede  progress. 

It  is  time  we  returned  to  a  realization  that  economic  laws  cannot,  with  im¬ 
punity,  be  violated. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  first  review  and  discuss  the  specifics  which 
various  economic  groups  maintain  would  most  encourage  the  fullest  employment 
and  individual  enterprise. 

Such  an  inquiry  would  provide  the  background  of  information  essential  to  any 
intelligent  decision  on  what  steps  government  might  take. 

It  would,  if  nothing  more,  allay  the  fears  that  H.  R.  2202,  if  enacted,  would 
generate  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  also  lead  to  further  Government 
regimentation  of  enterprise  of  both  management  and  labor. 

If,  through  sound  laws  and  fiscal  policies,  the  Government  will  create  a  good 
atmosphere  for  full  employment,  business  management  wrould  feel  encouraged 
to  go  ahead. 

In  any  discussion  of  full  employment  the  necessity  for  governmental  economy 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  Lavish  spending  by  Government  obviously 
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leaves  employers  with  less  resources  with  which  to  provide  job  opportunities. 
High  Government  budgets  are  not,  therefore,  consistent  with  productive  em¬ 
ployment. 

Surely  it  is  possible  to  have  full,  or  practically  full,  employment,  under  a 
totalitarian  state.  Germany  and  Russia  exemplified  this.  The  price  of  full 
employment  by  this  route,  however,  is  abandonment  of  a  democratic  political 
and  economic  system. 

The  Patman  bill  purports  to  avoid  this  possibility  by  providing  initially  for 
what  appears  to  be  a  rather  attenuated  and  diluted  Government  control ;  the  long- 
run  result  seems  likely  to  be  the  same. 

If  the  philosophy  of  government  contained  within  the  Patman  bill  is  to  obtain, 
we  are  headed  not  only  for  national  disaster,  but  probably,  also,  the  loss  of  the 
fundamental  freedom  on  which  this  Nation  was  created,  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  which  World  War  II  was  fought. 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  Donaldson,  President. 


Statement  of  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Opposition  to  H.  R.  2202 
and  Similar  Full  Employment  Bills 

Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  House  of 

Represeu  ta  fives 

The  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  respectfully  submits  to  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Representatives,  this  summary 
statement  of  its  appraisal  of  H.  R.  2202  and  similar  legislative  proposals  embody¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  direct  responsibility 
for  full  employment  of  the  Nation’s  people. 

The  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  opposed  to  the  type  of  legislation 
represented  by  H.  R.  2202  because  of  the  dangerous  implications  of  writing  into  law 
the  doctrine  that  every  person  is  entitled  to  a  job  from  the  Government — if  per¬ 
chance  he  fails  to  obtain  one  to  his  liking  elsewhere — regardless  of  whether  he  has 
the  willingness  or  ability  to  produce  enough  to  justify  the  pay  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  shall  receive. 

The  mechanics  of  this  proposed  legislation  are  unworkable  as  means  of  long- 
range  assurance  of  full  employment  for  numerous  reasons  that  have  been  ably 
presented  to  this  committee.  Enactment  of  the  legislation  therefore  would  place 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  position  of  having  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
assuring  and,  if  necessary,  providing  a  job  for  everyone  in  the  labor  market — 
while  it  lacked  a  workable  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  responsibility. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  dilemma,  it  logically  may  be  anticipated  that  the  legis¬ 
lation  simply  would  become  the  starting  point  for  more  and  more  steps  toward 
rigid  governmental  control  of  employment  and  the  movement  of  labor. 

We  know  that  no  government  can  guarantee  the  individual  a  job  without  also 
dictating  to  the  individual  what  kind  of  a  job  he  is  to  have ;  where  he  is  to  work ; 
how  much  he  is  to  make,  and  very  largely  what  he  is  to  do  with  his  money.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  Government  must  tell  the  employer  what  he  is  to 
produce,  how  much  he  is  to  earn,  if  anything,  and  whom  he  shall  employ. 

That  would  represent  a  degree  of  regimentation  wholly  unacceptable  in  this 
country. 

The  proposed  “full  employment”  legislation  attempts  to  set  up  a  “right  to  a 
job”  by  governmental  guaranty  on  the  same  general  basis  as  the  Bill  of  Rights 
already  in  our  Constitution.  The  rights  embodied  in  the  Constitution  are  all 
liberties.  They  are  not  extensions  of  the  power  of  government.  They  are  limita¬ 
tions  and  restraints  placed  upon  the  power  of  government. 

If  the  right  to  work  were  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  freedoms  already  guaran¬ 
teed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  no  one  could  have  any  quarrel  with  the  principle.  But 
what  is  meant  here  is  something  quite  different.  By  the  individual’s  right  to  a  job 
is  meant  that  the  Goieinment  itself  should  guarantee  him  a  job  and,  if  necessary, 
provide  the  job.  This  is  an  extension,  rather  than  a  limitaion  of’the  power  of 
government,  and  therefore  a  fundamental  departure  from  the  concent  of  human 
rights  defined  in  the  Constitution. 

These  basic  objections  to  H.  R.  2202  apply  with  virtually  equal  force  to  tie 
companion  legislation  as  modified  by  action  by  the  United  States  Senate  An 
unsound  principle  of  government  is  established  which  cannot  be  put  into  effect 
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either  by  the  mechanics  provided  in  the  proposed  legislation  or  by  any  other 
procedure  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 

In  its  application,  functioning  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  statistical  premises  which  inevitably  would  be  inaccurate.  This  alone 
would  doom  it  as  being  the  practical  answer  to  the  objective  of  high  employment, 
which  everyone  wants  to  maintain. 

But  it  would  turn  loose  forces  to  impede  the  natural  flow  of  employment 
opportunities. 

Because  of  its  implications  of  economic  and  social  regimentation,  it  would 
cause  Indiana  employers — and  employers  throughout  the  country — to  be  more 
conservative  with  their  present  venturesome  plans  for  expansion  of  production 
and  employment. 

It  would  cause  municipalities  of  Indiana  and  other  States,  which  are  in  a 
far  more  solvent  financial  condition  than  the  Feeral  Government,  to  hold  back 
on  useful  public  improvement  programs  in  the  hope  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  bear  the  costs  in  order  to  bring  about  full  employment. 

It  would  appear  to  say  to  entirely  too  large  a  share  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  that  “you  don't  need  to  look  for  a  job  or  take  one  that  doesn’t  entirely  suit 
you — wait  around  and  get  a  soft  one  with  Uncle  Sam.” 

That,  in  our  belief,  would  be  the  real  effect  of  the  passage  of  H.  It.  2202-  or 
similar  legislation. 

The  proper  function  of  government  is  to  do  the  things  within  its  power  to 
produce  a  healthy  climate  for  a  high  level  of  employment — and  not  to  attempt 
to  extend  a  guaranty  of  full  employment,  which,  in  the  process,  destroys  the 
climate. 


Statement  of  Montanans,  Inc. 

Montanans,  Inc.,  representing  the  business  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  desire  to  express  their  wholehearted  opposition  to  II.  R. 
2202,  introduced  by  Congressman  Patman,  and  customarily  known  as  the  full- 
employment  bill. 

We  believe  that  the  methods  proposed  in  this  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
federally  controlled  system  of  compensatory  spending,  are  repugnant  to  all 
the  people  of  Montana  who  understand  what  the  measure  seeks  to  do. 

We  believe  that  the  cause  of  genuine  full  employment  would,  in  the  long 
i;jin,  be  injured  rather  than  helped  by  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would,  in  effect,  place  upon  the  Federal 
Government  the  primary  responsibility  for  providing  jobs  for  all  who  are  able  to 
work.  Whether  a  system  of  Government-guaranteed  jobs  can  operate  with  greater 
success  in  the  United  States  than  it  has  operated  in  Germany,  Italy,  Russia!, 
and  other  totalitarian  nations  where  it  has  been  or  is  being  tried,  depends  largely, 
we  believe,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  American  people  are  willing  to  limit 
or  curtail  their  traditional  American  freedom  of  individual  action  and  choice. 
We  cannot  envisage  the  American  people  thus  selling  their  birthright. 

We  believe  that  the  objective  of  full  employment  under  our  American  democ¬ 
racy  can  only  be  realized  by  intelligent,  long-range  teamwork  between  business, 
labor,  and  Government  in  planning  and  maintaining  full  production.  Govern¬ 
ment  can  play  its  most  effective  part  by  taking  steps  to  create  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  development  and  expansion  of  private  enterprise,  in  a  manner 
that  will  assure  fair  treatment  to  management,  labor,  and  the  general  public 
alike. 

We  oppose  House  bill  No.  2202  because,  if  enacted,  it  will  produce  results 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  directly  opposite  those  which  are  promised  in  its 
preamble. 

It  will  impair,  not  promote,  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation ;  it  will  destroy, 
not  protect,  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  ;  it  will  wipe  out  the 
concept  of  free  government  for  which  our  American  servicemen  fought ;  it  will 
lower,  not  raise,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people;  it  will  corrupt 
our  natural  resources ;  it  will  encourage  a  spirit  of  aggressive  nationalism  in 
our  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  it  will  destroy,  not  strengthen,  American 
free  enterprise,  and  particularly  small  business  enterprise;  it  will  weaken  our 
national  security ;  and  it  will  weaken  the  foundations  of  international  peace. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee  oppose  this  measure. 
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Testimony  on  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945  (Murray  Full  Employment  Act, 

S.  380) 

Presented  by  Glenn  Gardiner,  vice  president,  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  vice  president,  Forstmann  Woolen  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  undoubtedly  based  upon  a  fundamental  need  which 
all  of  us  recognize — the  need  for  providing  employment  for  all  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work.  The  method  suggested  in  this  legislation,  however, 
is  outlined  in  such  general  terms  as  to  make  it  susceptible  to  very  dangerous 
interpretations  in  actual  practice. 

For  example,  the  determination  of  “full  employment  volume  of  production” 
is  not  very  specifically  delineated,  and  there  certainly  will  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  “full  employment.”  Ever  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  originally  pledged  60,000,000  post-war  jobs,  it  has  been  assumed  very 
widely  that  unless  we  provide  60,000,000  full-time  jobs,  we  will  be  falling  short, 
and  under  this  legislation,  we  will  get  back  into  another  boondoggling  era. 

Let  us  examine  this  60,000,000-job  idea  : 

According  to  estimates  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  our  popula¬ 
tion  in  1946  will  be  140,000,000.  The  question  arises  as  to  how  many  of  these 
140,000,000  people  will  want  a  job,  how  many  will  be  able  to  work,  and  how 
many  will  need  to  work. 

To  begin  with,  the  33,300,000  under  14  years  of  age,  and  the  11,200,000 
others  who  will  be  in  school,  will  not  be  in  the  market  for  jobs. 

There  will  be  30,400,000  housewives,  and  former  women  workers,  who  will 
not  be  looking  for  employment. 

In  the  population,  there  will  be  8,SOO,000  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over. 

There  will  be  an  estimated  2,500,000  undesirables  who  don’t  want  to  work 
at  a  job,  including  confidence  men,  racketeers,  and  ordinary  bums. 

Another  1,800, COO  will  include  inmates  of  penal  institutions  and  hospitals 
for  mentally  defective  and  permanently  disabled  or  chronically  ill  people 
who  will  not  be  available  for  jobs. 

An  estimated  800,000  will  take  up  residence  abroad. 

Another  80,000  will  voluntarily  retire  at  age  60. 

A  force  of  2,380,000  has  been  estimated  as  necessary  to  be  held  in  the  armed 
forces. 

If  we  add  all  of  these  groups  and  subtract  the  total  from  the  140,000,000 
population,  we  will  have  a  probable  postwar  labor  force  of  48,740,000  people. 
That  would  be  approximately  5,000,000  more  than  were  employed  in  1940. 

From  these  calculations,  it  would  appear  that  if  we  provided  48,740,000  postwar 
jobs,  we  would  have  a  job  in  the  United  States  for  every  person  who  wanted  to 
work  or  was  able  to  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  you  want  to  discount  the 
figures  above,  it  is  apparent  that  50,000,000  or  52.000,000  jobs  would  undoubtedly 
more  than  meet  the  requirements  of  full  employment.  Still,  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  gotten  this  60,000,000  job  fallacy  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  will  want,  under 
the  proposed  Murray  Full  Employment  Act,  to  have  a  “national  budget”  provide 
for  a  considerable  increase  in  jobs  through  public-works  programs  and  other 
“made”  jobs. 

We  fear  that  if  the  Murray  bill  is  enacted,  there  never  will  be  a  time  when 
there  will  be  enough  jobs  for  the  so-called  full  employment  as  provided  for  in  the 
bill. 

A  widely  held  misconception  is  the  proportion  of  jobs  which  industry  can  nor¬ 
mally  supply  in  relation  to  the  total  jobs  in  the  country.  Statistics  show  that 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  jobs  on  which  people  are  normally  gainfully  employed 
are  in  industry.  The  Murray  bill  is  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  regulate  industry, 
but  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  effectively  regulate  that  wide  area  of 
occupations  which  includes  the  farmer,  the  one-man  business,  the  service  occu¬ 
pations,  and  a  great  list  of  miscellaneous  jobs  performed  by  people  who  are  not 
part  of  the  personnel  of  important  companies.  Thus,  industry  too  often  takes 
the  blame  for  unemployment  and  strait-jacket  legislation  is  provided  to  control 
and  plan  the  work  of  industry,  whereas  less  than  one  job  out  of  four  is  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  direct  regulation  of  industry.  Of  course,  what  hampers  industry  is  re¬ 
flected  in  multiplied  degree  in  the  many  occupations  of  all  kinds  which  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  industry. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the  Murray  Full  Employment  Act 
should  be  vigorously  opposed  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  will  create  conditions 
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which  destroy  the  incentive  and  the  opportunity  for  the  job  creators  to  expand 
and  maintain  actual  full  employment. 

We  believe  that  much  more  constructive  help  can  be  given  by  Government  if  it 
will  interfere  less  with  the  detailed  planning  of  the  Nation’s  jobs,  and  if  it  will 
permit  business  to  create  jobs. 

Glenn  Gardiner. 


To  Commercial  Organizations: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  report  with  the  suggestion  that  per¬ 
haps  your  organization  may  be  disposed  to  take  similar  action. 

B.  Colwell  Davis,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary. 

Notice. — This  report  was  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  chamber  5  days  before 
the  meeting  and  copies  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member  attending 
the  meeting,  when  opportunity  was  given  for  discussion.  The  vote  thereon 
therefore  can  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  entire  membership. 
The  meetings  of  the  chamber  are  attended  by  three  or  four  hundred  members. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Yoke 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  October  4,  1945,  the  following  resolutions  and  report,  submitted 
by  its  subcommittee  on  postwar  conditions,  were  adopted : 

REPORT  ON  THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  subcommittee  on  postwar  conditions  offers  the  following  resolutions : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  hereby 
reaffirms  its  action  at  the  monthly  meeting  on  March  1,  1945,  opposing  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  Murray  bill,  S.  380,  or  similar  legislation,  providing 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  assume  a  duty  to  provide  jobs  sufficient  to 
achieve  ‘continuing  full  employment’ ;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  report  be  sent  to  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress.” 

At  the  March  1945  meeting  of  the  chamber,  it  adopted  unanimously  the  report 
of  this  subcommittee  opposing  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Murray  bill,  S.  380, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  full-employment  bill.  In  that  report  we  took  the 
position  that  it  was  not  a  function  of  Government  to  assume  responsibility  of 
jobs  for  everybody.  We  pointed  out  that  such  a  responsibility  cannot  be  met 
without  a  change  in  the  character  of  our  Government  from  that  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  democracy  operating  in  a  free  competitive  economy. 

The  public  discussions  of  this  bill  since  the  date  of  our  March  report  leads  us 
to  reaffirm  the  principles  we  set  forth  therein.  Those  who  support  the  bill 
appear  to  rest  their  argument  on  what  we  believe  to  be  two  fallacious  premises. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  acceptance  of  the  theories  of  Lord  Keynes,  that  economic 
prosperity  is  the  result  of  spending  and  that  to  increase  production  and  jobs 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  increase  spending  power  whatever  the  source  of  that 
spending  power  may  be.  The  theory  implies  that  spending  power  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  whatever  extent  appears  to  be  necessary  by  the  issue,  either  disguised 
or  undisguised,  of  flat  paper  money.  The  second  fallacious  premise  is  that, 
having  made  an  estimate  of  total  prospective  spending,  which  at  best  would  be 
subject  to  a  large  margin  of  possible  error,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  therefrom 
the  number  of  productive  and  income-paying  jobs. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides  only  for  the  preparation  of  a  so-called  national 
budget  and  the  making  of  recommendations  to  Congress  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
deduced  from  such  budget.  Congress  would  still  have  to  decide  the  measure 
it  proposed  to  adopt  whether  such  measures  were  increased  Government  spend¬ 
ing  or  something  else.  A  Government  policy  of  this  character  will  be  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  Nation.  Only  a  totalitarian  government  can  assume 
and  possibly  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  directing  all  economic  activities  and 
providing  jobs  for  everybody.  Such  a  Government  means  a  low  standard  of 
living. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  S.  380,  introduced  by  Senator  Murray  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Senators  Wagner,  Thomas,  and  O’Mahoney.  These  hearings  have 
been  held  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  the  bill  is  expected  soon  to  be  before  Congress. 
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The  bill  attempts  by  law  to  insure  the  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  job. 
Of  course,  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  enjoy  a  useful  and  re¬ 
munerative  job.  There  are  many  other  things  which  one  or  another  of  us  may 
consider  desirable.  The  question  is,  does  every  citizen  have  a  right  to  these 
things  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  a  right  is  it? 

The  bill  by  section  2(b)  states:  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work 
have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  suffi¬ 
cient  employment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their 
schooling  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  homekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to 
exGrcisG  tin i s 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  unfortunately  worded  and  misleading  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  It  is  misleading  because  there  is  a  failure  to  define  the  kind  of 
occupations  and  remunerations  which  would  satisfy  the  above  description;  and 
because  it  assumes  that  Government  can  assure  at  all  times  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  satisfactory  to  everyone. 

Jobs  are  not  homogeneous  like  grains  of  sand.  They  are  almost  infinite  in 
variety,  calling  for  widely  differing  skills  and  education.  A  drop  in  employment 
opportunities  in  one  category  cannot  be  immediately  offset  by  an  increase  in 
opportunities  in  some  other. 

The  Budget,  which  by  section  3  the  President  is  directed  to  prepare,  would 
have  little  significance  unless  detailed  in  the  kinds  of  employment  opportunities 
available  and  supply  of  workers  whose  training  fit  them  to  fill  such  opportunities. 
The  time  involved  in  gathering  and  interpreting  such  statistical  data,  and  the 
determination  and  putting  into  effect  of  Government  employment  designed  to 
offset  a  deficiency  of  employment  opportunities  in  any  category,  would  be  such 
that  by  the  time  the  recommended  remedy  became  effective,  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  based  would  in  all  probability  have  radically  changed. 

Aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  is  not  a  valid  measure  of 
the  number  of  persons  such  investment  and  expenditure  will  employ.  It  would 
be  necessai-y  to  know  in  considerable  detail  the  character  of  the  investments 
and  expenditures  which  make  up  the  aggregate.  Forecasting  in  detail  future 
investments  and  expenditures  would  involve  estimates  subject  to  a  wide  margin 
of  error.  The  Government  has  not  been  very  successful  in  forecasting  18 
months  in  advance  its  own  expenditures.  Superimposed  on  such  a  doubtful 
estimate,  there  would  be  a  further  estimate  subject  also  to  wide  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  employment  opportunities  such  estimated  investments  and  expendi¬ 
tures  would  provide. 

The  bill  would  create  a  large  bureaucracy  calling  for  millions  of  questionnaires 
which  would  finally  present  to  Congress  reports  of  doubtful  value  on  which  to 
frame  remedial  legislation. 

A  totalitarian  government  telling  everyone  at  what  job  he  must  work,  how  he 
may  invest  and  on  what  he  may  spend  (all  governments  in  time  of  war  are  to 
a  large  extent  totalitarian)  may  be  able  to  provide  everyone  with  a  job.  No 
democratic  government  which  leaves  to  the  individual  freedom  to  choose,  can 
fulfill  any  such  obligation.  As  the  largest  single  employer,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  timely  varying  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  it  offers  may 
temper  somewhat  the  rigors  of  the  fall  and  rise  of  private  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.  It  cannot,  as  this  bill  provides,  completely  offset  such  fall  and  rise. 

In  the  long  run,  except  for  those  things  which  only  Government  can  provide, 
private  enterprise  can  provide  for  all  needs  of  the  people  limited  only  by  the 
existing  capacity  of  the  people  to  produce.  It  will  function  at  maximum  prac¬ 
tical  capacity  when  there  exists  a  balanced  relation  in  the  respective  amount  of 
the  various  goods  and  services  produced  and  in  the  interrelation  of  their  re¬ 
spective  costs  and  prices.  For  a  variety  of  causes  such  balance  is  never  perfect, 
and  from  time  to  time  becomes  more  or  less  imperfect,  resulting  in  what  we  used 
to  call  “good  times”  and  “bad  times,”  and  now  refer  to  as  “full  employment” 
and  “unemployment.”  Such  fluctuations  are  inevitable.  They  are  the  price  we 
pay  for  freedom.  “Unemployment”  is  a  symptom  not  a  cause.  When  it  ap¬ 
pears,  it  should  be  a  signal  to  all  of  us  that  production,  costs,  and  prices  are 
unbalanced.  It  means  that  all  of  us  must  readjust  to  restore  the  balance. 
Entrepreneurs  have  to  readjust  costs  and  prices  to  market  their  products. 
Workers  must  seek  employment  where  it  exists  at  a  remuneration  which  per¬ 
mits  the  necessary  cost  adjustments.  Anyone  or  group  who  by  monopolistic, 
economic,  or  political  power  seeks  to  avoid  the  necessary  adjustments  retards 
recovery  and  prolongs  the  period  of  unemployment. 

We  cruelly  delude  ourselves  when  we  believe  that  Government  by  law  can 
relieve  the  obligation  resting  on  everyone  of  us  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
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ment.  All  that  Government  can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  its  policies,  fiscal  and 
social,  do  not  block  or  impede  the  adjustment,  and  that  acting  as  a  “policeman" 
it  does  not  permit  combinations  of  either  entrepreneurs  or  of  labor  to  likew  ise 
block  or  impede  the  adjustment. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  idea  to  our  freedom  than  that  everyone  has  a 
“right”  to  a  job.  If  such  “rights”  existed  it  would  mean  that  someone  has  a 
corresponding  obligation.  No  such  obligation  exists.  Opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  the  result  of  the  desire  of  all  of  us  for  goods  and  services  and  the 
freedom  of  selection  as  to  what  we  all  of  us  want.  To  take  a  very  simple  illus¬ 
tration,  one  might  likfc  to  employ  two  domestic  servants  and  would  employ  two 
if  their  wages  were  $15  per  week  each,  but  because  prevailing  wages  are  $30,  em¬ 
ploys  only  one.  It  would  equally  violate  all  fundamental  liberties  if  one  were 
by  law  obligated  to  employ  two  servants  at  $30  per  week  each,  or  if  the  two 
servants  were  obligated  to  work  for  $15.  Yet  there  we  have  a  case  where  there 
exists  employment  opportunity  for  one  or  two  jobs  dependent  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  wage  rates  to  the  employer’s  income. 

We  fail  to  see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees.  We  fail  to  understand  relatively 
simple  economic  laws  because  of  the  complexity  of  modern  society.  Jobs  are  the 
result  of  willingness  to  work  to  produce  what  others  want  at  a  price  they  are 
willing  to  pay.  On  these  terms  jobs  will  always  be  available.  On  any  other 
terms  jobs  for  all  cannot  be  made  available  by  Government  or  anyone  else.  For 
a  long  time  we  have  acted  as  though  this  basic  economic  law  did  not  exist.  In 
some  quarters  of  late  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  people  will  not  tolerate  the 
number  of  unemployed  we  had  in  the  early  19?>0's.  It  is  said  industry  must  pro¬ 
vide  the  jobs  or  else.  Along  that  line  of  thinking  lies  only  disillusionment  and 
disaster.  It  is  time  we  returned  to  a  realization  that  economic  laws  cannot  with 
impunity  be  violated.  We  can  prosper  only  by  conforming  to  them.  If  we 
fatuously  assert  rights  which  do  not  conform,  we  are  headed  not  only  for  national 
disaster,  but  probably  also  to  the  loss  of  the  fundamental  freedom  on  which 
this  Nation  was  created  and  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  war  was  fought. 

Your  subcommittee  has  perused  the  extended  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  full  employment  of  our  working  population 
was  desirable,  but  among  the  many  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the  hearings,  none 
in  their  testimony  offered  an  answer  to  the  various  problems  set  forth  in  this 
report.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  tremendous  emotional  appeal  back  of  the  slogan 
of  “Jobs  for  everybody.”  Jobs  are,  however,  a  result  of  business  activity.  The 
Government  can  contribute  to  high  business  activity  by  (1)  putting  its  own  fiscal 
operations  in  order,  (2)  by  adopting  tax  laws  which  do  not  repress  business 
activity,  and  (3)  by  adopting  rules  of  the  game  to  allow  freedom  of  competitive 
enterprise.  Only  a  totalitarian  government  can  assume  and  fulfill  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  directing  all  economic  activities  and  providing  jobs  for  everybody.  But 
such  a  government  is  completely  opposed  to  the  announced  purpose  of  S.  380  “to 
foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade 
and  commerce.” 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  Boardman  Spalding,  Chairman, 
Robert  M.  Field, 

James  T.  Lee, 

Robert  F.  Loree, 

Gilbert  H.  Montague, 

Subcommittee  on  Postwar  Conditions. 


Attest : 


New  York,  October  4,  1945. 


Leroy  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

B.  Colwell  Davis,  Jr., 

Executive  Secretary. 


Statement  by  Robert  B.  Heppenstall,  President,  Pennsylvania  State  Cham¬ 
ber  oe  Commerce,  as  Presented  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  in  the  National  House  op  Representatives,  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1945,  on  H.  R.  2202,  Designated  as  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  comprising  a  membership  of 
approximately  3,500,  including  State-wide  and  local  business  organizations  and 
virtually  all  types  of  business  establishments  in  Pennsylvania,  opposes  enactment 
of  the  so-called  full  employment  bill,  H.  R.  2202. 
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Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  tend  to  introduce  new  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  our  national  economic  operations,  touching  and  affecting  all  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  country,  with  the  final  threat  of  further  subordination  of  the  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  complete  concentration  of  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  control  in  Washington. 

This  bill  would  revive  and  greatly  expand  economic  planning  procedures  in 
the  Federal  Government,  generally  similar  to  those  advocated  by  the  former 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  definitely  abolished  by  Congress  in  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1944.  It  would  greatly  increase  the 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  to  engage  in  the  “planning”  activities  and  doubt¬ 
less  release  a  new  and  endless  flood  of  Federal  questionnaires  directed  at  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  throughout  the  country. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  commit  the  National  Government  to  a  job- 
providing  policy,  declared  to  be  impossible  of  accomplishment  under  our  present 
form  of  government,  and  would  perpetuate  the  policies  of  deficit  spending,  of 
heavy  tax  impositions,  and  vast  borrowings,  to  throw  the  Budget  further  out 
of  balance  and  increase  the  national  debt  now  approaching  $300,000,000,000. 

Full  employment  is,  of  course,  a  most  desirable  objective  from  the  viewpoint 
of  business — employers  and  employees — and  Government ;  but  it  would  most 
certainly  seem  that  congressional  efforts  to  attain  such  objective  should  be 
through  economies  in  Government  operations,  reduction  of  taxes,  elimination  of 
regimentation  with  encouragement  of  business  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
rather  than  through  speculative  projects  that  may  lead  to  even  greater  public 
deficits. 

For  the  reasons  herein  presented  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  opposes  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202. 


Organized  Business,  Ino.,  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,  8.  C.,  October  12,  191,5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  House  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


My  Dear  Congressman  Manasco:  Organized  Business,  Inc.,  of  South  Carolina 
representing  in  its  membership  over  10,000  business  enterprises  covering  every 
phase  of  the  agricultural,  merchantile,  business,  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  State,  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202  known  as  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  for  the  reason  that  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  would  re¬ 
quire  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Government  of  unlimited  control  over  em¬ 
ployment,  wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  prices,  and  production,  none  of 
which  can  be  achieved  without  complete  regimentation  of  business,  agriculture, 
and  labor. 

We  vigorously  urge  that  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  support 
our  position  in  this  most  important  matter. 

We  shall  be  most  appreciative  having  your  reactions. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 


Ashley  C.  Tobias,  Jr.,  President. 


South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 

San  Antonio,  October  11, 191,5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Expenditures, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  This  organization  desires  to  register  its  opposition 
to  the  Patman  bill  (H.  R.  2202)  as  now  drawn. 

In  our  opinion  as  the  bill  stands  it  is  a  series  of  assertions  which  do  not 
take  realities  into  consideration.  It  outlines  a  compensatory  economy  program, 
the  soundness  of  which  has  been  challenged  repeatedly  by  many  of  our  most 
responsible  economists.  It  does  not  give  consideration  to"  the  increase  of  the 
Federal  debt  and  under  its  plan  we  could  very  easily  pile  up  such  a  series 
of  deficits  that  the  public  credit  might  collapse.  Undoubtedly  it  would  greatly 
decline  the  flow  of  capital  into  new  enterprise.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plan 
which  indicates  how  much  Government  spending  will  be  necessary. 
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Although  this  bill  expresses  an  aim  and  purpose  to  utilize  private  enterprise 
in  carrying  out  the  proposed  program,  the  facts  are  that  if  this  bill  were  to 
become  law  the  probable  effect  would  be  to  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
private  enterprise  and  decrease  rather  than  increase  non-Government  employ¬ 
ment. 

We  believe  that  if  our  Government  officials  really  desire  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  and  private  capitalism  they  should  foster  private  competition.  The 
Government  should  not  compete  unfairly  with  private  enterprise.  It  should 
encourage  hard  work,  prudence,  saving,  and  self-reliance,  and  cease  to  cultivate 
the  theory  that  the  Government  owes  all  citizens  a  job  and  a  living  and  that  self- 
reliance  is  no  longer  a  virtue. 

An  important  question  presented  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  this  bill  is 
whether  their  thinking  and  activities  are  to  continue  in  the  direction  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  freedom  of  the  individual  or  whether  they  are  to  follow 
those  of  Socialist  and  Communist  nations  abroad. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Ray  Leeman,  Executive  vice  president. 


The  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  October  IS,  1945. 


Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures 

in  the  Executive  Departments,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Manasco:  We  are  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.  R.  2202.  We 
recognize  the  opportunity  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  alleviation  of 
cycles  of  widespread  unemployment  by  timing  the  construction  of  necessary 
public  works  to  coincide  with  periods  of  unemployment.  As  a  national  policy, 
we  approve. 

We  disapprove,  however,  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  declares  that  it  is 
a  legal  right  of  any  citizen  to  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  that  he  be 
provided  with  a  job.  Such  a  principle  is  foreign  to  the  basic  philosophy  of 
private  enterprise  and  initiative. 

The  assumption  by  government  of  full  responsibility  to  make  jobs  for  every¬ 
one  necessarily  implies  that  the  Government  must  manage  and  direct  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  business  enterprise.  Such  is  implicit  in  the  bill  even  in  spite  of 
high-sounding  phrases  denying  the  right  of  government  to  coerce. 

These  implications  are  too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated  by  those  who  still  believe 
that  the  greatest  happiness  and  progress  of  our  people  are  best  accomplished 
through  our  system  of  private  enterprise  and  endeavor. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


Harold  P.  Parker,  President. 


Statement  of  the  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
in  Opposition  to  H.  R.  2202,  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

Presented  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  October  17,  1945 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

The  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  organization  composed  of  nearly 
1,000  of  the  principal  enterprises  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  employing  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  State,  desires  to  be 
recorded  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202. 

We  oppose  enactment  of  this  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  contemplates  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  character  and  responsibilities  of  our  Government. 
It  is  also  opposed  on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  cannot  be  enforced  nor  its 
objectives  attained.  Therefore  its  enactment  invites  frustration  and  discord 
among  our  people. 

A  governmental  guaranty  of  full  employment  must  necessarily  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  guaranty  of  full  consumption,  which  latter  guaranty  can  be  met  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  maintaining  our  national  solvency. 

The  fallacy  of  the  broad  proposal  to  guarantee  full  employment  by  means  of 
forecasting  business  trends,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Federal  authorities, 
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in  presenting  the  annual  budgets  to  Congress  during  the  most  recent  10-year 
period,  1935-44,  have  had,  as  we  are  informed,  an  average  annual  error  of 
150  percent  in  estimating  the  net  deficit.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  hope 
that  performance  in  this  field  will  be  better  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  . 

The  West  Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  its  members  individually  and 
collectively,  heartily  support  the  ideal  of  regular  employment  for  all  available 
workers  at  useful  jobs  and  at  sound  wages.  Under  these  conditions,  business  is 
prosperous  and  workers  contented.  But  attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to 
guarantee  full  employment  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2202  will,  in  our  opinion,  dis¬ 
courage  rather  than  promote  a  high  rate  of  employment  in  private  enterprise, 
the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Respectfully, 

R.  S.  Spii.man,  President. 


Testimony  of  Emmeet  L.  Wingert  in  Behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber 

of  Commerce  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Executive  Expend.tures,  H.  R. 

2202,  October  17,  1945 

To  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments : 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Emmert  L.  Wingert.  I  am  an  attorney  practicing 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  am  counsel  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  matters  relating  to  social  security  and  labor  relations. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes  bill  H.  R.  2202,  with  the 
earnest  conviction  that  its  enactment  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people. 

We  think  the  bill  is  unworkable.  Its  basic  assumption  that  a  program  of 
Federal  action  to  keep  the  economy  of  the  Nation  working  at  concert  pitch  can 
be  developed  annually  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  current  and  prospective  labor 
force,  private  and  governmental  investment  and  expenditure,  price  levels,  and 
volume  of  additional  expenditure  needed  to  produce  a  given  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment,  is  fallacious.  The  complexities  and  uneertainities  of  our  vast  national 
economy,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  units,  are  so  enormous,  the  available 
data  so  inadequate  and  confusing,  and  economic  behavior  so  unpredictable,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  required  estimates  with  enough  accuracy  so 
that  a  sound  program  could  be  based  upon  them.  Far-reaching  policies  would 
have  to  be  adopted  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  guesses. 

The  bill  does  not  meet  the  problem  of  economic  timing.  The  lapse  of  time 
between  the  making  of  the  national  production  and  employment  budget  and 
congressional  enactment  of  a  program  which  would  require  at  least  6  months  and 
probably  much  longer,  would  generally  witness  such  changes  in  the  underlying 
economic  factors  that  by  the  time  the  program  was  enacted  the  economic  picture 
might  be  very  different.  Business  changes  come  rapidly  and  Congress  moves 
slowly,  as  it  must  if  it  is  going  to  remain  democratic. 

A  program  of  Federal  action  based  on  miscalculated  or  obsolete  estimates  or  on 
misinterpretations  of  obscure  data,  would  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  “the  pattern  of  economic  relationships  is  so  complex, 
slow-moving,  and  in  some  parts  obscure,  and  the  data  themselves  inevitably  lag 
so  far  behind  the  events,  that  a  corner  ordinarily  cannot  be  recognized  until 
several  months  after  it  has  been  turned.  Hence  the  machinery  proposed  in  this 
bill  might  well  result  in  Government  spending  at  the  wrong  time — that  is,  at  such 
time  as  to  enhance  inflationary  pressures.” 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  fallacy,  i.  e.,  that  there  can  be  full  employment  everywhere 
at  all  times  in  a  free  economy.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  must  always  be 
some  unemployment  if  people  are  to  remain  free  to  move  from  job  to  job  and  if 
capital  is  free  to  try  new  ventures  and  take  new  risks. 

The  bill  apparently  gages  full  employment  as  that  situation  which  exists  when 
there  are  exactly  as  many  or  more  opportunities  for  employment  than  there  are 
unemployed  persons,  but  it  makes  no  attempt  to  define  what  constitutes  an  unem¬ 
ployed  person,  particularly  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  part-time  workers,  the 
self-employed,  and  similar  factors.  The  permanent  creation  of  more  jobs  than 
people  seeking  jobs  will  not  only  draw  into  the  labor  force  many  who  should  be 
at  school,  retired,  or  otherwise  engaged,  but  also  will  create  such  inflationary 
forces  that  absolute  Federal  control  of  the  Nation  will  become  imperative  and 
permanent  in  the  end. 

The  bill  fails  to  cope  with  such  issues  as  regional  dislocations  of  employment, 
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degrees  of  skill  and  aptitude,  unemployment  through  management-labor  disputes, 
and  similar  questions.  If  we  have  an  unfilled  demand  for  workers  in  Texas  and 
a  surplus  of  unemployed  workers  in  New  England,  are  these  simply  to  be  balanced 
off  on  the  budget  or  are  we  to  use  Federal  money  to  transport  New  England 
workers  to  Texas  or,  if  the  latter  decline  this  Federal  transportation  subsidy,, 
what  then?  Are  we  to  start  a  PW  program  in  New  England  and  let  Texas  suffer 
with  labor  shortage,  possible  inflation,  and  like  factors?  If  we  have  need  for 
textile  workers  but  have  an  oversupply  of  unemployed  machinists,  are  we  again 
to  balance  this  off  one  against  the  other,  or  are  we  to  use  Federal  funds  to  get 
machinists  to  work  and  let  the  textile  shortage  “go  hang" — or  are  we  to  try  with 
Federal  funds  to  train  machinists  to  operate  textile  looms?  And  what  about 
seasonal  shifts  in  employment?  Are  we  to  provide  such  a  plethora  of  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  all  shall  be  employed  at  all  times  and  that  there  will  be  no  slack 
available  to  handle  seasonal  crops,  to  take  care  of  seasonal  bulges  in  shipping 
and  transportation,  to  meet  the  peak  demands  which  arise  at  times  through  some 
of  the  so-called  act-of-God  causes — epidemics,  flood,  fire,  and  the  like? 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  give  rise  to  expectations  that  cannot  possibly  be 
fulfilled  even  with  the  most  drastic  Government  controls.  It  would  tend  to  create 
the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  workingman  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  job  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense  regardless  of  his  productivity  or  the  demand  for  his  product;  and 
the  tendency  would  be  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  a  particular  job  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  and  at  a  particular  wage.  If  the  Government  is  to  underwrite  jobs, 
it  must  inevitably  seek  control  of  manpower,  job  placements,  investments,  starting 
of  new  enterprises,  etc. 

The  bill  would  be  inflationary  in  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  purported  safe¬ 
guards,  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  result  in  frequent  embarkation  on  large-scale 
Federal  spending  programs — the  familiar  “pump  priming”  under  a  different  guise. 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  a  President  would  attempt  to  stop  a  boom 
by  advocating  a  deflationary  policy,  but  on  the  other  hand  some  unemployment 
could  always  be  found  to  give  apparent  justification  for  a  spending  program. 
Political  pressures  to  that  end  would  be  well-nigh  irresistible. 

Experience  in  the  1930’s  has  shown  that  Federal  spending  is  not  the  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  the  economy  in  general  or  for  unemployment  in  particular,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  likely  to  depress  business  activity  and  thus  depress  employment. 

In  operationg  the  bill  would  tend  to  depress  rather  than  promote  the  functioning 
of  private  enterprise  and  would  thus  tend  to  reduce  rather  than  augment  the 
volume  of  employment  opportunities.  Notwithstanding  its  expressions  about  the 
fostering  of  free  enterprise,  the  bill  contemplates  Federal  spending  as  the  panacea 
for  unemploymemeut  and  carries  the  threat  of  higher  taxes,  increased  Govern¬ 
ment  debt,  inflation,  and  ever -greater  Government  interference  in  business.  This 
threat  is  well  calculated  to  diminish  that  confidence  in  the  future  possibilities 
of  legitimate  profit  in  private  enterprise  which  is  so  essential  to  an  expanding 
volume  of  private  enterprises. 

The  bill  will  necessarily  result  in  increased  intervention  of  Government  in 
business  and  increased  Government  control  of  the  economy.  It  visualizes  in 
essence  a  “planned  economy”  under  which  a  corps  of  “experts”  in  the  executive 
department  will  determine  the  needs  of  the  economy  and  prescribe  therefor. 
Attempts  to  plan  the  economy  inevitably  result  in  more  and  more  drastic  con¬ 
trols  and  lead  to  a  vicious  spiral  of  more  and  more  Government  intervention  and 
control,  moving  toward  the  all-powerful  authoritarian  state. 

While  the  program  recommended  by  the  President  can  take  effect  only  if 
enacted  by  Congress,  Congress  would  be  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  statisticians 
in  the  executive  department.  Congressmen  are  too  busy  with. too  many  important 
matters  to  be  able  to  go  behind  the  estimates  presented  by  the  President’s  experts 
and  satisfy  themselves  independently  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bases  on  which  the 
program  is  recommended.  The  time  element  would  prevent  careful  scrutiny, 
because  if  a  program  based  on  estimates  for  a  year  in  advance  is  to  be  effective, 
obviously  action  must  be  taken  before  that  period  is  largely  past. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  tend  to  aggrandize  the  Federal  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  and  municipalities  and  private  enterprise  and  to  aggrandize 
the  executive  department  at  the  expense  of  Congress  and  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  respectfully 
urges  the  committee  to  withhold  its  approval  of  bill  H.  R.  2202. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  E.  SPAHR,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  ON  BEHALF  OF 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Spahr.  Chairman  Manasco  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  has  asked  me  to 
appear  before  this  committee  to  present  my  views  as  an  economist  on 
the  full  employment  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Just  a  moment  at  that  point.  Are  you  a  member  of 
this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  No;  I  have  no  connection  with  the  organization. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  just  simply  asked  you  to  appear  and  speak  for 
them? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Well,  it  was  hardly  as  simple  as  that.  I  think  my  next 
statement  will  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  understand,  but  I  would  take  it  you  will  make  a 
statement  based  largely  upon  your  own  opinions.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way:  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  where  this  discussion  took  place, 
and  did  you  hear  the  views  of  the  various  members  of  this  organization 
expressed  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  I  did  not  hear  the  views 
expressed,  but  I  did  go  over  the  material  which  was  furnished  me 
and  determined  their  views  to  that  extent  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  unusual  procedure 
for  a  businessman  to  go  outside  of  his  organization  and  secure  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  come  and  speak  for  them  when  he  has  not  attended  a  meeting 
at  which  the  conclusion  was  reached. 

Mr.  Spahr.  My  next  sentence,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  it,  I 
think  will  answer  you  very  definitely  as  to  that  matter.  Now,  of 
course,  it  is  a  matter  of  procedure.  This  connects  up,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  clear  if  we  approach  it  that  way. 

Mr.  It esa.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  this  question  :  How  many  of  the 
officers  are  referred  to  in  this  sentence? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  was  contacted  by  the  officers  of  the  national  associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  those  men  read  this  article,  or 
the  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  know  that  more  than  one  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
could  not  say  definitely. 

Mr.  Resa.  Or  that  anyone  did.  So  that  the  statement  that  some  of 
their  officers  read  it  may  or  may  not  be  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  was  the  statement  that  was  given  to  me,  that  their 
officers  had  read  it,  and  I  accepted  that  statement  at  face  value. 

Mr.  Resa.  Does  that  refer  to  officers  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  themselves? 

Mr.  Spai-ir.  Yes,  it  refers  to  the  officers  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Resa.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  officer  of  the  State  chambers  of 
commerce  themselves  ?  * 

Mr.  Spahr.  Congressman,  I  understood  that  they  had  passed  copies 
of  my  article  out  before  they  asked  me  to  come  down  to  speak  for  them, 
and  that  the  conclusions  that  I  had  expressed  in  there  were  coinci¬ 
dental  with  the  conclusions  that  they  had  arrived  at,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  they  asked  me  to  appear. 
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The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  Dr.  Spahr,  let  me  ask  you  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Jr.,  the  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  was  responsible  for  your  being 
here  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  quite  true.  It  came  about  in  a  regular  orderly 
way. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  Mr.  Eaton  advise  you,  speaking  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  as  president  of  that  organization,  that  Dr.  Spahr’s 
pamphlet  had  been  read  and  recommended  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Spahr.  He  certainly  did.  He  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Eaton.  May  I  say  a  word  there?  Maybe  I  can  explain  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Eaton.  Make  your  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Eaton.  At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
here  in  Washington  on  September  26, 1945,  this  measure  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  invite  Dr.  Spahr  to  speak  for  us,  if 
he  were  available  to  do  so,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  had  gone 
over  the  statements  which  had  been  set  forth  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  a 
pamphlet  that  we  read  and  had  read  with  considerable  satisfaction  and 
approval,  and  in  fact  it  represented  our  views.  It  just  so  happened, 
however,  that  it  was  expressed  better  than  we  could  express  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  read  Dr.  Spain's  statement,  Mr.  Eaton? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes.  I  have  read  it,  I  have  gone  over  it 
most  carefully.  The  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  would  not  present  anyone  here,  unless  they  had  made  absolutely 
certain  that  the  views  that  they  would  express  were,  in  fact,  the  views 
of  that  association. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  know  whether  the  presidents  of  the  various 
State  organizations  have  read  it? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  an  absolute  statement  on 
that.  I  would  say  that  at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  those  were 
present,  those  members  were  present,  they  would  be  the  officers  of  those 
associations,  and  of  course  they  had  read  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  Dr.  Spahr,  but  it  is  a  most 
unusual  procedure,  for  an  organization  such  as  yours,  where  you  have 
a  large  number  of  States  belonging  to  it,  and  you  cannot  have  one 
of  your  own  members  come  here  and  speak  for  you  on  this  question. 
You  bring  in  a  gentlemen  to  make  a  statement  to  this  committee  for 
your  organization. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  men  who  appeared  yesterday,  the  difference  is 
that  they  simply  read  otf  something  that  was  prepared  for  them, 
whereas  this  gentleman  is  here  representing  his  clients’  views,  and 
that  he  says  is  his  own  statement,  which  I  assume  they  employed  him 
to  make  and  which  they  approved.  He  is  subject  to  examination. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Can  we  not  bring  him  in  on  his  own  behalf?  That  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me.  I  think  that  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  some  experts  on 
this  bill.  We  need  some  experts  to  express  their  opinions  on  this  bill. 
We  have  had  the  views  of  a  lot  of  people  who  have  just  come  up  here 
and  have  said  what  they  thought  about  it,  say  that  they  want  to  have 
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full  employment,  and  none  of  them  have  really  paid  very  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  itself,  and  they  do  not  know  whether  this  bill  will 
give  full  employment.  We  want  to  find  out  what  the  virtues  of  this 
bill  are  and  we  want  to  find  out  what  the  evils,  if  any,  of  the  bill 
are,  and  really  get  something  that  will  mean  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  finished  the  question  that  I 
intended  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa,  will  you  please  proceed  with  your  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Resa.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  this  point  of  view :  I  do  not  care 
who  comes  here,  or  what  he  says,  pro  or  con,  but  I  do  insist  upon 
knowing  whom  he  represents.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  on  the  part 
of  anybody — if  there  can  possibly  be  any — I  will  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  inviting  Dr.  Spahr  here  at  my  request. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  let  the  record  show  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  will  take  the  situation  in  hand  now,  and  I 
will  have  him  appear  here  at  my  invitation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  satisfied.  They  have  gone  outside  of  their 
own  organization  to  bring  somebody  here. 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  I  could  correct  the  record  there,  Dr.  Spahr  is  familiar 
with  the  views  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  views  he  expresses  here  are  the  views  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Otherwise  we  would 
not  have  brought  him  here.  There  was  nothing  irregular  about  it  that 
I  can  possibly  see. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  inviting  Dr.  Spahr 
to  speak.  We  have  invited  quite  a  few  people  to  speak  here,  who  have 
been  invited  by  the  committee  itself,  and  this  will  be  one  more. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  we  should  remember  that  there  are  other 
members  of  this  committee,  and  it  looks  to  me  you  should  let  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  know  who  is  being  invited,  and  let  them 
have  something  to  say  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  consulted  with  a  good  many  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  told  me  that  we  should  have  some  economists, 
some  of  the  outstanding  economists  of  the  country — and  we  all  know 
that  Dr.  Spahr  has  come  here  and  talked  to  us  on  this  bill.  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  he  is 
appearing  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Resa,  I  believe 
you  had  something  further  you  wanted  to  state?  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  the  interruption  of  my 
question  ?  I  still  say  that  this  statement  contains  an  obvious  contra¬ 
diction  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  If  Mr.  Spahr  is  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf,  and  not  in  a  representative  capacity  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  I  have  no  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask;  but,  if  he  is  here  ou  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  then  I  still  want  to  know  whom  he 
represents,  and  I  think  that  we  should  have  some  clarification  of  that 
because  I  think  there  is,  on  the  very  front  of  this  document,  a  A  obvious 
inconsistency.  On  the  cover  of  this  document,  it  is  stated  that  this  is 
a  statement  by  Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  of  economics,  New  York 
University,  to  be  presented  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  on  another  page  it  states 
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that  “Dr.  Spahr  appears  before  the  House  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  a  national  organization  made  up  of  31  State  and  regional  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  throughout  the  United  States.”  Now,  obviously, 
that  is  in  conflict  with  itself. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  not  read  the  heading  and  why  do  you  not  read 
the  signature? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  The  heading  is  “National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,”  and  it  is  signed  by  R.  B.  Skinner,  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Cochran.  He  is  not  a  member  of  this  organization,  but  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  in  the  New  York  University. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  jr.,  president  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of  inviting  him  on  behalf 
of  their  people,  I  assume  that  pleasure  and  opportunity,  and  invite 
him  myself  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  association,  on  the  26th  clay  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1945,  met  here  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  we  unanimously 
agreed  to  invite  Dr.  Spahr  to  come  here  as  an  economist  and  expert 
to  speak  on  this  bill,  because  we  want  to  put  some  orderly,  proper 
economic  views  in  this  record— views  in  which  we  are  in  hearty  and 
whole  accord — and  we  feel  that  it  is  just  like  employing  an  attorney 
in  behalf  of  our  association,  that  we  were  justified  in  inviting  him  to 
participate  in  this  proceeding  in  the  form  of  an  expert  since  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  views  of  our  association.  I  do  not  see  anything  amiss 
with  that  procedure.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error  somewhere. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  think  it  is  all  right  if  we  know  exactly  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  is.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  is. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  very  much  like  having  a  representative  from  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  CIO,  employ  a  man  such 
as  Leo  Pressman,  a  lawyer,  to  come  up  and  represent  them,  and  I 
never  heard  any  of  these  gentlemen  object  to  that;  or  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
has  Mr.  Padway  come  up  here  and  represent  it,  and  Mr.  Hines,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  this  statement,  though,  Dr.  Spahr  says : 

I  do  not  presume  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
various  State  chambers  of  commerce;  it  is  my  understanding  that  officials  of 
some  or  all  of  those  chambers  may  make  some  independent  observations  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  time  permit. 

He  further  says — 

some  of  their  officers  had  seen  my  analysis  of  the  full  employment  bill,  S.  380 
and  H.  R.  2202,  published  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  and  also  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and  apparently  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  my  observations  to  desire  the  presentation  of  my 
views  to  this  committee  for  such  value  as  they  may  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  that  he  speaks  for  himself  and  not 
for  them.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  therefore  that  this  genttleman  does 
not  speak  for  these  31  chambers  of  commerce,  State  chambers  of 
commerce,  throughout  the  country.  If  Mr.  Spahr  will  appear  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  then  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  is  an  employee  of  this  organization  in  appearing 
here.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  representation.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  ?  When  did  we  suddenly  develop  a  difference  on  these  things  ? 
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Mr.  Resa.  1  think  we  ought  to  know  how  we  are  proceeding  and 
just  what  is  going  on.  I  would  like  to  know  at  this  time  who  were 
.those  24  State  chambers  of  commerce  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  can  give  those  again. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  they  are  already 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Resa.  Were  the  24  State  chambers  of  commerce  attempting 
to  express  the  views  of  the  entire  organization  ?  I  understand  that 
there  were  31  all  together. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Skinner  to  answer  that.  I  believe  he 
can  give  you  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Sicinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  R.  B.  Skinner.  I  am 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  Thirty-one  is  the  total  membership,  and  out  of  the 
total  there  were  25  present  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  those  25  listed 
here  are  the  ones  that  voted  to  have  Dr.  Spahr  appear  here  for  them, 
and  he  is  appearing  here  with  their  sanction,  desire,  express  approval, 
and  wish,  and  therefore  we  know  that  they  know  what  his  views  are, 
and  they  concur  in  those  views,  and  as  an  official  of  the  organization, 
1  want  to  state  that  Dr.  Spahr  is  speaking  with  the  full  authority  of 
the  association  behind  him. 

Mr.  Resa.  Let  us  put  them  in  the  record  at  this  point.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  have  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  but  it  is  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  the  list  of  chambers  of  commerce  that  I  read 
beginning  with  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ending 
with  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  also  indicated  that 
the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Arkansas  Economic 
Council  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Montanans,  Inc.,  and  the  South  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  registered  their  opposition  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  views, 
and  those  are  the  views  to  be  expressed  here  by  Dr.  Spahr. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  read  Dr.  Spahr’s 
analysis,  and  that  I  thought  it  was  a  very  fine  analysis,  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  at  least  one  person  has. read  it,  because  I  have  read 
it  myself. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  read  by  the 
members  of  our  organization. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Dr.  Spahr  express  him¬ 
self)  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Resa’s  question  was  most  important  because 
I  think  it  clarified  the  situation  as  to  exactly  whom  he  was  speaking 

for. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
these  union  men  that  come  in  here,  certainly  when  you  take  all  of 
the  men  from  these  local  unions  who  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Fedei ation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  I 
am  sure  that  neither  those  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO 
have  any  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  men  who  testified  are  saying 
anything  of  which  they  approve,  and  are  we  going  to  bring  them  in 
to  find  out  whether  or  not.  they  approve  of  the  views  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  national  heads  here  in  Washington  or  those  who 
come  up  here  and  attempt  to  speak  for  the  national  heads.  It  is 
obvious  that  several  million  members  of  these  unions  know  nothing 
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•of  the  testimony  and  would  not  have  the  least  idea  as  to  what  these 
men  are  talking  about.  So,  since  you  accepted  that  so  easily  and 
it  slides  down  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  why  are ‘you  chafing 
at  this,  when  this  man  comes  here,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  officers 
of  this  organization,  and  is  an  employee  of  them.  I,  for  one,  just 
cannot  see  your  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  along.  I  think  it  is  clear. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  statement ;  I  do  not 
think  it  covers  the  point  at  all.  I  just  want  to  know  what  this  man’s 
representation  is  and  why  he  is  here,  and  for  whom  he  speaks.  I  see 
nothing  unusual  in  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  the  situation  is  such  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  hear  this  witness,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  want  to 
know  for  whom  he  speaks. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  is  important.  I  think  that  that  is  a 
proper  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  record  show - 

Mr.  Resa  (interposing).  If  I  may  interrupt,  let  the  record  show 
that  I  think  we  have  clarified  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  say :  let  the  record  show  that  Dr. 
Outland,  the  chairman  of  the  steering  committee,  submitted  to  me  a 
list  of  witnesses  that  they  would  like  to  have  appear,  and  we  have 
requested  many  of  them  to  appear.  We  have  had  one  independent 
merchant  who  appeared  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  steering 
committee,  representing  himself  alone,  and  the  steering  committee. 
So,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  have  an  economist  here  who  may  have  views 
contrary  to  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  the  principal  thing  is  to  have  the  matter 
clarified  as  to  just  what  position  he  occupies  here  in  speaking  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  economists  appearing  before  the  committee 
speak  for  the  organization  that  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  nevertheless 
he  did  not  attend  the  meeting  and  he  did  not  hear  the  discussion  of 
the  members  in  that  regard.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  him  as  a  professor  of  economics  of  New  York  University. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  avoid  all  of  this  confusion,  then,  Doc¬ 
tor,  you  may  speak  at  my  request. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  any  of 
these  experts  in  this  field  discuss  a  matter  in  which  they  have  some 
concern,  but  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Resa  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  just  who  they  are  speaking  for,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  speaking.  Now  it  appears  that  there  have  been  some 
24  chambers  of  commerce  that  he  is  speaking  for,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  they  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point  so  that  we  will 
know  who  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eaton,  did  you  not  give  those  names  before 
earlier  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  already  given  the  names, 
although  I  will  be  glad  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Skinner.  There  are  25  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  us  have  order..  Proceed  Dr.  Spahr, 
proceed  with  your  testimony. 
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I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
because  we  have  had  so  much  discussion  here,  and  go  right  along. 

Mr.  Spahr.’  Very  well.  The  National  Association  of  State  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  has  asked  me  to  appear  before  this  committee  to 
present  my  views  as  an  economist  on  the  full  employment  bill  now 
under  consideration.  I  do  not  presume  to  express  the  opinions  of 
the  officers  or  members  of  the  various  State  chambers  of  commerce ; 
it  is  my  understanding  that  officials  of  some  or  all  of  these  chambers 
may  make  some  independent  observations  if  circumstances  and  time 
permit.  Some  of  their  officers  had  seen  my  analysis  of  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill,  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202,  published  in  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  of  September  27,  also  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  apparently  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  reliability  of  my  obser¬ 
vations  to  desire  the  presentation  of  my  views  to  this  committee  for 
such  value  as  they  may  have. 

My  analysis  is  concerned  with  H.  R.  2202  as  it  came  before  this 
committee.  Following  that  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  regarding 
S.  380  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20. 

Should  the  full  employment  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  become  law,  and  should 
Congress  and  the  administration  seriously  attempt  to  make  its  provi¬ 
sions  effective,  the  people  of  the  United  States  apparently  will  find 
that  something  of  far  greater  importance  has  happened  to  them  than 
they  now  seem  to  suspect. 

Although  several  competent  analyses  have  been  made  of  this  bill, 
their  net  effect  thus  far  appears  to  have  been  extremely  limited.  Such 
analyses  do  not,  in  general,  reach  popular  periodicals  because  of  the 
rather  heavy  and  technical  character  of  such  studies.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  of  reputable  and  experienced  economists  in  general  pre¬ 
cludes  the  type  of  observation  and  analysis  that  makes  headlines  or 
appeals  to  the  emotions  of  people  not  in  a  position  to  weigh  properly 
the  provisions  and  implications  of  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sponsors  of  the  proposal  have  the  means  by  which  they  can  largely 
ignore  and  smother  such  analyses  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  can 
give,  an  have  been  giving,  wide  dissemination  to  glittering  state¬ 
ments  and  plausible  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  proposed  program. 

Furthermore,  the  proposals  in  the  bill  are  presented  in  a  manner 
that  will  tend  to  win  approval  more  or  less  automatically  from  laymen 
and  to  disarm  those  who  may  not  read  between  the  lines  or  grasp  the 
dangerous  implications  contained  in  the  plan.  The  principal  device 
employed  to  accomplish  this  aim  is  the  incorporation  in  the  bill  of  a 
lengthy  declaration  of  supposedly  admirable  purposes.  Such  mate¬ 
rial  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble;  and,  should  this  bill  be  passed, 
such  material  still  would  not  be  law  despite  the  fact  that  it  follows 
the  enacting  clause.  Legislating  by  preamble,  a  device  that  has  been 
employed  extensively  m  Washington  in  recent  years,  cannot  be  de¬ 
fended  in  legislative  law;  and  it  is  dangerous  because  it  is  used  to 
mislead  a  trusting  public. 

It  is  this  preamble  type  of  material  that  has  entered  chiefly  into  the 
P?P.  discussion  of  this  bill  and  has  been,  and  is,  utilized,  because 
of  its  emotional  appeal,  in  the  organized  propaganda  now  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  public  and  Members  of  Congress  by 
certain  administrative,  congressional,  and  various  other  pressure 
groups. 
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But  the  major  defects  or  virtues  of  this  bill  are  not  found  in  thd 
announced  purposes.  They  are  in  the  mechanism  designed  to  provide 
so-called  full  employment.  And  since  this  mechanism  involves  com¬ 
plex  questions  regarding  statistical  measurements  and  intricate  casual 
relationships  in  the  economic  world,  many  economists  and  others  op¬ 
posed  to  the  socialization  of  our  economy  fear  that  the  general  public 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  factual  evidence  which  reveals 
the  merits  or  dangers  in  this  program.  In  respect  to  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  basic  assumptions  made  in  the  bill,  some  of  our  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reputable  economists  are  entering  vigorous  denials  as 
to  their  accuracy  or  practicability.  But  regarding  this  aspect  of  cur¬ 
rent  appraisals  of  the  bill,  the  public,  generally,  seems  to  be  unin¬ 
formed.  The  procedure  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  probably  contributed  relatively  little  in  giving  the  general 
public  worth-while  and  reliable  enlightenment  on  the  nature  and  im¬ 
plications  of  this  proposal.  As  a  consequence,  this  committee  of  the 
House  bears,  and  later  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  whole  will 
bear,  a  doubly  heavy  responsibility  in  getting  at  the  truth  in  this 
proposal  and  in  making  this  clear  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  national  production  and  employment  budget, 
shortened  to  national  budget — a  budget  which  far  exceeds  in  com¬ 
plexity  of  concept  our  large  and  complicated  Federal  Budget.  It  is  to 
include  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force  and  the  estimated  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditures  by  private  enterprises, 
consumers,  and  State,  local,  and  Federal  Governments  supposedly 
required  to  produce  the  gross  national  product  deemed  necessary,  at 
expected  prices,  to  provide  full  employment  opportunities.  It  is  also 
to  contain  estimates  of  the  contemplated  investment  and  expenditures 
of  these  groups,  apart  from  the  national-budget  program,  including 
such  foreign  investments  and  expenditures  for  exports  and  imports 
a's  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross  national  product. 

The  President  is  required  to  transmit  such  a  budget  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session.  The  budget  is  to  be  applicable 
to  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  he  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate.  If  the  estimated  volume,  of  prospective  investment  and  ex- 
pediture  for  any  fiscal  year  or  longer  is  less  than  the  estimated  volume 
required  to  assure  “full”  employment,  the  national  budget  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  correction  of  the  deficiency.  The  President  is  to  set  forth 
ways  of  encouraging  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  in¬ 
crease  employment  and,  to  the  extent  that  these  are  thought  likely  to 
prove  insufficient,  he  is  to  provide  a  piogram  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure.  His  recommendations  are  to  favor  the  utilization  of 
private  enterprise — 

except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary 
by  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

If,  conversely,  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  is  more  than  is  supposed  to  be  required  to  assure  “full”  em¬ 
ployment,  the  President  is  required  to  present  a  program  designed 
to  contract  this  volume. 

He  is  also  authorized  to  submit  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,  or 
programs,  or  legislative  recommendations  to  Congress  “from  time  to 
time.”  He  is  required  to  review  all  Federal  investment  and  expendi- 
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ture  quartely  to  ascertain  any  changes  supposedly  needed  in  the  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  and — 

the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  may  be  varied  to  whatever  extent 
and  in  whatever  manner  the  President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  employment  *  *  * 

This  national  budget  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  President 
in  consultation  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of 
departments  and  establishments.  In  addition,  there  is  to  be  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Budget  composed  of  15  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  15  Members  of  the  House  who  are  supposed  to  study  the 
budget  and  to  report  to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for 
or  authorizing  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive 
facilities  by  the  Federal  Government ;  or  the  use  of  compulsory  meas- 
sures  in  the  distribution  of  manpower;  or  any  change  in  existing 
procedures  on  appropriations;  or  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appro¬ 
priation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  national  budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  some  law  other  than  this 
bill. 

Although  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  in  behalf  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  essentially  those  set  forth  in  the  bill’s  declaration  of  pur¬ 
poses,  which  could  not  properlv  be  regarded  as  statute  law  should 
f  he  bill  be  passed,  the  really  significant  considerations  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  those  raised  by  analysts  who  have  studied  the  bill 
carefully  and  are  in  a  position  to  appraise  its  implications  with  accu¬ 
racy.  In  general,  their  queries  and  observations,  thus  far,  follow 
closely  the  following  summarization.  In  any  event,  it  contains,  in 
brief,  my  views  regarding  the  nature  and  implications  of  this  bill. 

Serious  questions  arise  concerning  the  concept  of  the  national 
budget.  Its  reliability  and  value,  quite  apart  from  matters  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  practicability  of  administration,  rest  upon  other  concepts 
such  as  those  of  gross  national  product,  the  aggregate  volume  of 
investment  and  expenditures,  regular  and  full-time  employment,  and 
so  on,  regarding  which  our  statistical  data  are  inadequate  and  of  a 
questionable  character.  Most  of  these  concepts  are  matters  of  dis¬ 
pute  among  economists  both  as  to  definition  and  as  to  the  possibility 
of  accurate  measurement. 

The  literature  on  these  matters  is  voluminous  and  highly  technical. 
It  is  not  read  nor  understood  by  the  layman.  It  has  given  rise  to 
specialists  in  this  field.  But  it  is  important  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  understand  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill  rests  in  large  part  upon  the  scientific  reliability 
and  value  of  the  concepts  involved  in  net  national  income,  gross 
national  product,  the  national  budget,  and  related  and  subsidiary 
matters.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  each  member  of  this  committee 
read,  as  a  recent  and  pertinent  sample,  Gerhard  Cohn’s  From  Esti¬ 
mates  of  National  Income  to  Projections  of  the  Nation’s  Budget,  in 
Social  Research— New  School  for  Social  Research,  66  West  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.,  September  1945,  volume  XII,  No.  3, 
pages  350-369,  to  obtain  a  summary  view  of  some  of  the  conceptual 
considerations  involved.  Dr.  Colm,  an  economist  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  is  most  sympathetic  toward  the  inauguration  of  the  so- 
called  compensatory  economy  and  toward  the  desirability  of  the 
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attendant  and  supposedly  compensatory  spending  by  the  Government 
to  maintain  so-called  full  employment.  Consequently,  bis  analysis 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  net  national  income  and  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Members  of  Congress. 

But  the  reader  should  notice  at  least  two  things  in  his  article: 
That  these  important  concepts  are  criticized  by  Colm  and,  in  his 
opinion,  call  for  revision;  and  that  he  does  not  discuss  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  or  unreliability  of  the  statistical  data  employed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  concepts. 

The  following  sentence  from  page  367  of  his  article  provides  an 
example  of  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  obtaining  reliable  sta¬ 
tistical  data — matters  with  which  he  does  not  deal : 

In  estimating  the  dependent  factors  we  must  use  some  measurement  of  past 
relationship,  such  as  the  relation  between  consumers’  disposable  income  and 
consumers’  expenditures  for  durable  goods,  for  nondurable  goods,  for  services, 
and  for  savings. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  anything  like  accurate  data 
on  any  of  these  items.  What  we  have  are  samples  of  one  sort  or 
another.  To  define  savings,  for  example,  is  far  from  easy  or  simple,, 
even  among  economists.  Any  individual  would  find  it  difficult  to 
define  the  term  and  then  measure  his  own  savings.  To  obtain  any 
reliable  estimate  of  the  savings  of  all  the  people  of  this  Nation  is 
palpably  impossible.  Yet  statisticians  in  Government  service  use 
figures  regarding  the  terms  quoted,  speak  of  their  findings  in  glib 
terms,  and  recommend  Government  policies  involving  the  utilization 
of  these  concepts  just  as  though  they  had  statistical  data  sufficiently 
complete  and  reliable  to  warrant  this  glib  speaking  and  these 
recommendations. 

I  urge  Congress  to  look  at  the  raw  material,  or  lack  of  it,  on  these 
things  before  they  embark  upon  any  program  involving  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  such  data.  I  should  suppose  that  the  Colm  article  would 
demonstrate  that  even  the  basic  concepts  are  open  to  question,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unreliability  of  data  available  for  giving  concreteness 
to  whatever  concepts  could  be  accepted  as  scientific  and,  therefore, 
useful. 

As  a  serviceable  example  of  a  common  type  of  debate  by  specialists- 
over  the  concepts  and  measurements  of  national  income,  national 
product,  and  savings,  I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to  consult 
a  booklet  called  Measuring  and  Projecting  National  Income,  Studies 
on  Business  Policy,  No.  5 — National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  March  1945. 

Both  national  income  and  gross  national  product  are  computed  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Thus  the  increase  in  income  and  product  may  have 
no  relation  to  national  well-being.  Their  relationship  is  to  spending, 
not  necessarily  to  a  healthy  production;  and  a  nation  can  spend  any 
amount  if  its  government  is  so  disposed.  National  well-being  may 
decline  rapidly  as  national  income  or  product  in  monetary  terms  in¬ 
creases.  This  situation  appeared  to-some  degree  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  this  war,  since  our  expenditures  for  products  to  be  destroyed  and 
for  outright  waste  showed  up  as  part  of  the  national  income  and 
product.  The  national  income  and  product  concepts  in  this  bill  con¬ 
tain  these  misleading  fallacies. 

Unless  the  Members  of  Congress  have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  concepts  underlying  this  so-called  national  budget  and 
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of  the  reliability  or  unreliability  of  available  statistical  data  and  of 
the  inferences  being  drawn  by  our  social  planners  from  such  data,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  can  possibly  understand  some  of  the  most 
important  features  and  implications  of  this  bill. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  take  a  much  simpler  example  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  bill  because  of  the  vagueness  of 
concepts  found  in  it.  What,  for  instance,  is  “regular”  and  “full  time” 
employment — how  many  days  per  week  must  one  work,  how  many 
hours  per  day,  how  many  adult  members  of  the  family  must  work, 
how  many  holidays  may  there  be,  at  what  age  may  one  begin  work, 
and  at  what  age  may  or  must  one  retire?  How  can  the  notion  of 
“continuing  full  employment”  be  applied  to  seasonal  workers,  special¬ 
ized  workers,  migratory  workers,  apprentices,  incompetents  who  are 
discharged,  and  those  changing  jobs  ?  Is  not  the  need  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  greatest  when  the  living  standard  of  people  is  lowest,  and  least 
when  their  standard  is  highest  ?  Does  not  the  idea  of  full  employment 
dissociate  wages  from  productivity?  Are  not  prosperity  and  produc¬ 
tivity,  rather  than  full  employment,  the  major  considerations? 

This  bill  directs  the  President  to  proceed  as  though  our  statistical 
data  on  the  basic  elements  involved  were  complete  and  reliable  or  can 
be  made  available  when  needed.  It  directs  him  to  make  predictions 
on  the  basis  of  data  known  to  be  incomplete  and  unreliable.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  an  assumption  that  a  deficit  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
proper  amount  of  spending  and  investment  can  be  stated  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  that  this  deficit  can  be  related  in  a  definite  manner  to  the 
unemployment  which  has  prevailed  or  may  be  predicted. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  the  agitation  for  this  bill  is  that  the 
administration,  which  has  publicly  admitted  that  it  does  not  know 
whether  this  country  is  headed  toward  what  it  calls  inflation  or 
toward  deflation,  asks  that  it  be  impowered  and  required  by  law  to 
predict  accurately  18  months  ahead.  As  an  example  of  this  sort  of 
admission  I  refer  the  committee  to  Mr.  Vinson’s  Third  Report  of  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  July  1,  1945,  especially  pages  53  and  54. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  administration  can  predict 
the  total  spending,  income,  and  expenditures  of  consumers,  business, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  assumed 
in  the  proposal  for  a  national  budget  in  this  bill,  it  could  at  least  pre¬ 
dict  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
deficits  in  a  proposed  Federal  Budget.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the 
administration  has  not  been  able  to  estimate  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  deficits  in  the  Federal  Budget  alone  for  the  10-year  period  1935-44 
with  anything  approaching  accuracy. 

Henry  Hazlitt,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  the 
issue  of  October  1,  1945,  presented  an  analysis  of  these  forecasts;  and, 
if  his  data  are  accurate,  actual  expenditures  differed  from  Budget 
estimates  by  amounts  ranging  from  8  to  85  percent  per  year,  with  an 
average  error  of  29  percent.  Taking  the  seven  peacetime  years,  the 
range  of  error  was  from  8  to  51  percent,  the  average  error  being  23 
percent.  C‘J 

The  errors  in  estimating  receipts  for  the  10-year  period  ranged  from 
3  to  55  percent,  with  an  average  error  of  19  percent.  The  range  of 
error  for  the  seven  peacetime  years  was  from  3  to  22  percent,  with  an 
average  error  of  almost  10  percent. 
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The  range  of  error  in  the  estimates  of  the  annual  net  deficits  in  the 
Federal  Budget  for  six  of  the  seven  peacetime  years  was  from  9  to 
422  percent,  the  average  error  being  150  percent.  The  year  1938  was 
omitted  from  the  calculation  because  an  estimated  surplus  turned  out 
to  be  a  large  deficit.  The  range  of  error  in  estimating  the  Federal 
deficits  was  even  greater  in  peacetime  years  than  during  the  war. 

Since  this  is  the  7-year  and  10-year  record  of  this  administration 
in  predictions,  confined  to  three  simple  items  in  the  Federal  Budget 
alone,  how  can  it  be  assumed,  as  in  this  bill,  that  the  administration 
can  predict  with  any  accuracy  many  more  items  covering  much  more 
territory  regarding  which  the  administration’s  data  and  knowledge 
would  be,  of  necessity,  much  less  reliable?  Has  not  Mr.  Hazlitt  put 
the  question  properly  wrhen  he  says:  ifIf  the  President  cannot  accu¬ 
rately  estimate  what  Congress  is  going  to  spend — though  he  has  a  veto 
power — how  can  he  or  his  statisticians  be  expected  to  estimate  accu¬ 
rately  what  48  State  governments,  thousands  of  cities  and  towns,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  business  firms,  and  140,000,000  people  are  going 
to  spend,  when  most  of  them  are  not  even  sure  themselves?”  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  article  is  included  in  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  recall  the  statement  by  President  Hoover, 
something  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  two  cars  in  every  garage 
and  two  chickens  in  every  pot,  and  how  he  missed  out  on  that  ? 

Mr.  SrAHR.  Yes;  I  recall  the  statement,  and  how  it  did  not  come 
about. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Moreover,  do  you  remember  on  the  12th  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1936,  in  a  campaign  address  at  Denver,  Colo. — and  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
volume  5,  page  449 — that  President  Roosevelt  said  : 

This  administration  has  shown  the  way  because  it  had  the  will  to  do.  AVe  have 
sought  and  found  practical  answers  to  the  problems  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
mining. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  recall  that  event,  but  it  did  not  come  about,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  it  did  not.  Two  days  later,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  on 
the  14th  of  October  1936,  and  I  refer  now  to  the  Public  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  volume  5,  page  480,  he  said: 

Today  those  factories  sing  the  song  of  industry,  markets  hum  with  bustling 
movement,  banks  are  secure,  ships  and  trains  are  running  full. 

Then,  on  the  21st  of  October  1936,  he  said : 

Recovery  is  with  us.  Federal  revenues  are  increasing,  emergency  expendi¬ 
tures  are  decreasing.  A  balanced  budget  is  on  the  way. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  less  than  100  days  later,  on  January  20,  1937, 
he  had  this  to  say : 

I  see  millions  of  families  trying  to  live  on  incomes  so  meager  that  the  pall 
of  family  disaster  hangs  over  them  day  by  day.  I  see  millions  whose  daily  lives 
in  city  and  on  farm  continue  under  conditions  labeled  indecent  by  a  so-called 
polite  society  half  a  century  ago.  X  see  millions  denied  education,  recreation, 
and  the  opportunity  to  better  their  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  children.  X  see  mil¬ 
lions  lacking  .the  means  to  buy  the  products  of  farm  and  factory  and  by  their 
poverty  denying  work  and  productiveness  to  many  other  millions.  I  see  one- 
third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished. 
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And  then  following  that  in  a  fireside  chat,  in  discussing  the  plan 
for  reorganization  of  the  judiciary,  March  9,  1937,  and  we  find  from 
those  same  papers,  volume  6,  page  123,  he  made  this  statement : 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  very  simply  about  the  need  for  present  action  in 
this  crisis — the  need  to  meet  the  unanswered  challenge  of  one-third  of  a  nation 
ill-nourished,  ill-clad,  ill-housed. 

So  that  the  President,  and  again  we  must  assume  that  he  had  avail¬ 
able  all  of  these  facilities  for  gathering  information,  and  that  he  was 
actually  stating  the  situation  that  he  thought  existed  at  that  time, 
he  was  unable  to  forecast  this  disaster  that  was  within  the  offing  not 
less  than  a  hundred  days  ahead. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  that  would  be  true  of  any  President.  I  think 
it  would  be  true  of  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  attempts  illustrate  the 
point  you  have  made,  that  no  man  can  tell  what  is  unemployment  at 
the  present  time,  and  what  unemployment  is  going  to  be,  because  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover,  who  some  of  us  think  was  a  pretty  good  President,  and 
a  very  brilliant  man,  and  also  our  late  great  President  Roosevelt, 
could  not  do  it  either,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can  do  it.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  cannot  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Dr.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Spaiir.  This  bill  is  essentially  a  series  of  assertions  cut  loose 
from  realities.  It  states  how  governmental  policies  are  to  promote 
private  enterprise,  how  they  are  to  bring  about  the  desired  activity  on 
the  part  of  business,  how  they  will  assure  full  employment,  how  con¬ 
sumers’  expenditures  will  be  increased  or  decreased  as  desired,  how 
capital  outlays  of  business  will  be  increased  or  decreased  as  needed, 
and  so  on,  just  as  though  assertions  of  this  type  in  a  law  can  effect 
the  ends  desired. 

The  bill  incorporates  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  compensatory 
economy  program,  the  soundness  of  which  has  been  challenged  re¬ 
peatedly  by  many  of  our  most  responsible  economists.  Provision  is 
made  for  Government  spending  to  take  care  of  the  estimated  “deficits” 
in  the  national  budget.  No  consideration  is  given  to  the  effects  of 
taxation  or  borrowing,  on  the  private  economy.  Insofar  as  the 
theories  in  this  bill  go,  taxation  and  borrowing  might  be  exceedingly 
heavy  and  disturbing.  No  consideration  is  given  to  the  possible  size 
of  the  Federal  debt  or  to  other  unfortunate  disturbances  which  the 
proposed  Government  policies  and  actions  probably  would  cause. 
Under  this  plan  we  could  have  a  series  of  deficits  until  the  public 
credit  collapses. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there?  In  that  respect, 
for  15  years  now  we  have  been  going  on  spending  and  spending  and 
spending  until  we  have  had  a  large  and  growing  deficit  each  year. 
It  has  gone  from  a  billion  dollars  up  to  $60,000,000  a  year  deficit, 
so  that  we  now  have  over  $265,000,000,000  debt  upon  us  right  now. 
Should  any  consideration  be  given  to  this  bill,  or  to  the  amount  of 
spending  we  are  doing,  unless  we  give  some  consideration  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  pay  that  debt  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Are  you  asking  me  about  that? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes;  you  are  the  economist.  I  am  wondering,  in  our 
present  serious  situation,  what  you  think  of  such  a  condition. 
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Mr.  Spahr.  Congressman,  I  should  say  in  past  times  we  know  what 
we  can  do  in  peacetime  in  connection  with  our  budget,  and  we  also 
know  what  we  can  do  in  wartime  with  our  budget.  And  we  know 
that  it  has  to  bear  some  relat  ionship,  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  of 
procedure  now.  I  have  been  sitting  here  and  I  do  sit  here  very  calmly 
and  listen  and  follow  the  speaker,  and  I  wait  my  turn,  and  neyer- 
theless  always  the  opponents  of  this  bill  speak  whenever  it  pleases 
them  to  speak.  And  they  make  stump  speeches  and  things  of  that 
sort  all  along,  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  you  referring  to  me  as  an  opponent  of  this  bill? 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  for  this  bill  or  against  it.  I  cannot 
tell  until  I  have  more  information  about  it.  I  am  seeking  some 
information  now. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  know  you  so  well  that  I  know  precisely  what 
your  position  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  know  more  than  I  do,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  my  situation  is  going  to  be  in  connection  with  this  bill.  I  am 
for  full  employment  any  place,  anywhere,  any  time,  and  that  has 
always  been,  is  now,  and  always  will  be  -my  policy,  without  any 
equivocation  or  reservation,  and  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  And 
I  want  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  satisfied  for  you  to  have  it  in  the  record, 
but  I  know  what  you  really  think  about  it  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  let  us  come  to  order.  Suppose  we  give 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  an  opportunity  to  complete  his 
question. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that,  but  I  do  want  to  make 
this  point  of  procedure. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  This  statement  has 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  all  these  people  here,  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  press,  and  I  would  like  for  this  to  be  on  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  ask  the  privilege  of  having  it  appear 
on  the  record,  that  Mr.  LaFollette’s  statement  that  I  am  against 
this  bill  is  totally  without  foundation.  I  am  for  full  employment 
at  all  times,  and  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  make  such  a  statement, 
because  he  cannot  justify  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  say  again  that  I  know  you  very  well,  and  I 
think  I  know  how  you  stand  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry. 
Has  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  LaFollette,  ever  been  denied 
recognition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  never  asked  it.  I  am  objecting  to  this 
continual  interrupting  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  have  an  apology 
on  this  record  for  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
because  it  is  so  totally  unsupported,  and  I  think  it  is  unfair. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  we  will  suspend  the  record. 

(There  was  a  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  we  will  resume  the  record.  You  may 
proceed,  Dr.  Spahr. 
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Mr.  Spahr.  The  bill,  like  the  general  run  of  comments  on  it  by  its 
proponents,  seems  to  reveal  no  clear  understanding  of  the  net  effects 
of  similar  Government  policies  in  the  past,  as,  for  example,  during 
the  1930’s.  When  a  policy,  much  like  the  one  proposed,  was  tried  in 
this  country  during  those  years,  the  economy  was  so,  disturbed  that 
unemployment  remained  at  a  high  level  despite  the  heavy  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  The  flow  of  capital  into  new  enterprises  de¬ 
clined  to  a  mere  trickle.  The  velocity  of  bank  deposits,  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  reflects  people’s  optimism  or  pessimism,  declined  to  the  lowest  level 
on  record  up  to  the  time  we  embarked  upon  our  armament  program — 
to  a  point  below  that  reached  at  the  depth  of  the  depression  in  July 
1932.  Facts  of  this  type  are  ignored  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill. 
Moreover  its  sponsors  offer  none  that  would  warrant  support  for  the 
theories  on  which  it  rests.  They  are  asking  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  bill  on  faith — on  the  basis  of  assertions  and  the 
declaration  of  purposes. 

Another  important  consideration  is  whether  a  government  can  really 
do  the  things  which  this  bill  takes  for  granted.  There  are  qualified 
persons  who  maintain  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume,  in  the  light 
of  the  evidence  that  is  available,  that  governments  will  make  serious 
mistakes  and  cause  maladjustments  than  it  is  to  assume  that  they  will 
always  act  with  wisdom  and  proper  foresight.  For  instance,  when 
Sir  George  Paish,  long  a  close  and  careful  student  of  business  fluctua¬ 
tions,  visited  the  United  States  in  1937,  he  made  the  following  observa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  wisdom  of  governments  in  dealing  with  economic 
problems : 

Long  experience  has  caused  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economic 
crises  of  the  world  which  come  from  time  to  time  are  the  result  rather  of  political 
action  than  of  economic  action,  and  can  be  avoided  only  when  the  statesmen  of  all 
nations  have  a  greater  understanding  of  economic  law  and  have  some  appreciation 
of  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions.  It  may  be  said  that  the  statesmen 
of  the  world,  taken  as  a  whole,  have,  since  the  war,  and  especially  in  recent 
years,  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  world  machine  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  (The  New  York  Times  for  February  4, 1937.) 

The  bill  takes  for  granted  that  even  though  a  nation  has  been  plunged 
into  a  severe  war,  with  all  the  attendant  serious  and  radical  adjustments 
that  are  involved,  the  central  government,  if  it  will  only  take  certain 
supposedly  appropriate  measures,  can  effect  a  smooth  transition  to  a 
peace  economy  and  enable  the  country  to  escape  a  severe  postwar  re¬ 
action.  Many  economists  doubt  that  there  is  any  basis  in  economics, 
or  in  economic  history,  for  such  an  assumption.  They  believe  that, 
so  long  as  there  are  wars,  severe  economic  adjustments  and  readjust¬ 
ments  are  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences.  They  insist  that 
much  of  our  thinking  in  the  late  1920’s  was  of  the  type  being  revealed 
in  the  widespread  current  assumptions.  We  thought  then  that  if 
we  could  maintain  a  stable  price  level  and  continue  certain  other  sup¬ 
posedly  enlightened  policies,  which  our  Government  was  thought  to 
be  pursuing,  we  could  escape  a  secondary  and  severe  postwar  reaction. 
We  were  soon  taught  the  foolishness  of' those  notions.  Today  we  are 
seeing  essentially  similar  assumptions  made.  The  importance  of  a 
stable  price  level  is  being  stressed  substantially  as  in  the  late  1920’s. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  plan  that  would  indicate  how 
much  Government  spending  is  necessary  to  put  a  certain  number  of 
people  to  work.  For  instance,  during  the  days  prior  to  the  pump- 
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priming  program  of  the  1930’s,  when  the  Federal  budget  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,000,000,  what  was  the  relationship  of  this  budget  to  the 
number  of  people  employed?  According  to  fairly  conservative  esti¬ 
mates,  the  best  we  can  expect  in  the  way  of  a  normal  time  postwar 
budget  is  one  of,  say,  $25,000,000,000.  With  a  budget  of  five  times 
the  pre-pump-priming  budgets,  what  would  be  the  relationship  of  this 
extra  20  billions  of  Federal  expenditures  to  the  number  of  people  that 
would  and  would  not  be  employed  ? 

The  plan  fails  to  recognize  what  qualified  economists  know  to  be 
the  difficulties  in  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment  by  Government 
action :  A  government  is  a  cumbersome  machine  and  slow  in  launching 
public  works.  It  is  difficult  to  start  these  in  the  areas  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and,  therefore,  labor  often  must  be  moved  to  distant  points  and 
perhaps  be  provided  with  special  housing  and  other  facilities.  Proj¬ 
ects,  once  started,  are  rarety  stopped  when  the  need  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  disappears,  partly  because  of  the  waste  involved  in  the  incom- 
pleted  enterprises.  There  is  the  question  of  how  to  utilize  the  products 
or  services  for  which  there  may  be  little  or  no  demand.  The  super¬ 
visory  bureaucracy  is  wasteful,  expensive,  politically  minded,  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to  expand  its  undertakings.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  compete  unfairly  with  private  enterprise  and  to  cause  it 
to  shrink  or  die,  which,  in  turn,  provides  the  excuse  for  still  further 
expansion  of  Government  employment  activities. 

Despite  provision  for  advisory  and  other  committees,  the  proposed 
national  budget  would  be  in  control  of  a  small  group  of  statisticians 
who  would  devise  programs  of  national  expenditures  based  upon  their 
statistical  estimates.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  30 
otherwise  busy  members  of  the  joint  committee  of  Congress  would  go 
behind  the  reports  of  the  statisticians  and  obtain  a  genuine  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  and  shortcomings  of  the  raw  material  used  in  such 
estimates.  What  one  can  count  on,  if  this  bill  becomes  law  and  if  a 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  is,  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  and  other  advisory  groups,  Congress,  and  the  President  would  take 
what  this  small  group  of  managerial  statisticians  gave  them,  and  that 
both  Congress  and  the  President  would  act  upon  such  estimates. 
Otherwise,  they  would  be  defeating  the  chief  purpose  of  the  program. 
The  probable  consequence  would  be  the  discovery  that,  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  we  had  instituted  in  large  degree  a  federally 
managed  economy  with  the  management  actually  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  statisticians. 

Another  serious  question  involved  in  the  program  is  whether  security 
in  the  form  of  assurance  of  “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full¬ 
time  employment”  can  be  given  to  individuals  by  any  government 
without  at  the  same  time  sacrificing,  to  an  undesirable  degree,  the 
freedoms  which  individuals  must  have  if  they  are  to  go  forward  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The  bill  does  not  face  the  fact  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  cannot  have  freedom  without,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  risks. 
It  assumes  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  reached  a  stage 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  guarantees  of  freedom  to 
obtain  what  is  in  fact  a  spurious  guaranty  of  employment.  It  em¬ 
bodies  the  doctrine  that  every  person  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  living  from 
the  Government  regardless  of  whether  he  has  the  ability  or  the 
willingness  to  produce  enough  to  justify  the  pay  which  it  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  have. 
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Just  how  does  the  Federal  Government  propose  to  see  to  it  that 
the  pei-son  who  desires  “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment”  is  to  get  it ?  Who  will  decide  whether  the  job  is  “useful” 
and  what  is  “remunerative”?  Will  rates  of  pay  differ  or  will  they 
be  uniform?  What  is  a  “regular”  and  a  “full-time”  job,  and  how  is 
one  to  get  it  if  there  are  no  openings  in  the  fields  where  one’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  lie  ?  The  net  meaning  of  all  these  vague  words — “useful,  remu¬ 
nerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment” — can  be  nothing  but 
Government  regimentation  of  those  people  who  may  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  become  the  victims  of  the  system  which  this  bill,  by  its  nature, 
apparently  would  institute. 

The  fact  is  that  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  the  Government  to 
provide  employment  in  accordance  with  the  vaguely  worded  promises 
in  this  bill,  the  Government,  of  necessity,  must  determine  when,  where, 
and  under  what  conditions  the  seekers  of  employment  may  work. 
This  fact  is  not  altered  by  the  statement  in  the  bill  that  nothing  in 
the  plan  may  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing  “the  use  of 
compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatever  in  determining  the  alloca¬ 
tion  or  distribution  of  manpower.”  The  existence  of  a  painful  amount 
of  unemployment  will  supply  all  the  compulsion  that  is  necessary. 
This  bill  opens  the  way  to  far-reaching  Government  action  to  insure 
such  employment  as  it  may  see  fit  to  provide.  The  Government  could, 
and  probably  would,  enter  many  fields  of  activity  that  are  not  proper 
functions  of  Government — if  we  are  to  maintain  the  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Although  the  declaration  of  purposes  is  not  law,  but  rather  a 
psychological  trick,  the  statement  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  plan 
is  to  “contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our  national  resources”  is 
symptomatic  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  this  bill.  No  well-informed 
person  could  possibly  expect  to  have  or  to  want  “full  utilization  of  our 
national  resources.”  Such  utilization  would  mean  the  end  of  all 
conservation  and  would  leave  little  or  nothing  for  future  generations. 
This  particular  statement  was  dropped  from  S.  380  as  that  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  But  its  existence  in  the  original  bill,  along  with 
the  statements  of  other  purposes  which  that  bill  still  contains,  reveals 
a  most  unhealthy  type  of  thinking  and  procedure  in  drafting  both  the 
original  and  modified  bills.  These  statements  of  purposes  are  more  a 
form  of  incantation  to  placate  the  gods  of  lay  and  supposedly  popular 
opinion  than  they  are  a  manifestation  of  economic  statesmanship. 

Despite  the  great  concern  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  bill  over  the 
preservation  and  fostering  of  free,  competitive,  private  enterprise,  the 
program  in  its  essence  is  a  monument  to  a  striking  lack  of  faith  in  the 
virtues  and  strength  of  private  enterprise.  The  faith  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  lies  in  greater  control  by  the  central  government — in  what 
has  been  called  the  welfare  state — a  fact  adequately  demonstrated  by 
the  declaration  of  purposes.  And  the  true  nature  of  the  so-called 
welfare  state  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  those  who  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  private  enterprise  in  this  country. 

Tiw  salve  state — says  the  British  economist  Hayels — always  starts  out  as  a 
welfare  state.  It  promises  freedom  from  worry,  want— as  many  freedoms  as  you 
wish,  except  freedom  from  the  state  itseif. 

This  bill  provides  for  much  less,  not  more,  freedom  from  the  State. 
Indeed,  some  careful  critics  regard  this  program  as  probably  the 
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boldest  attempt  yet  made  in  this  country  by  Government  “planners” 
to  usher  in  a  federally  controlled  peacetime  economy. 

Continuing  full  employment  cannot  be  assured  in  a  free  society. 
If  this  bill  should  become  law,  and  should  serious  efforts  be  made  to 
enforce  it,  the  probable  effect  would  be  to  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  private  enterprise  and  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  non- 
Government  employment.  The  Federal  Government  will  have  assumed 
an  explicit  responsibility  for  full  employment,  and  for  unemployment, 
in  this  country.  Presumbably,  the  best  administration  would  be  the 
one  that  would  employ  the  most  people.  This  could  easily  lead  to 
huge  Federal  spending,  huge  bureaucracy  and  patronage,  and,  finally, 
to  national  bankruptcy. 

Although  the  bill  expresses  again  and  again  an  aim  to  encourage 
and  to  utilize  private  enterprise  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  program, 
escape  clauses  are  invariably  provided  which  would  enable  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  majority  in  Congress,  to  do  practically 
anything  he  pleases.  In  addition,  there  are  various  broad  and  vague 
provisions  under  which  those  responsible  for  the  proposed  policies 
could  attempt  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  instituting  a  federally 
managed  economy. 

The  alternative  to  this  bill  does  not  involve  doing  nothing  to  combat 
unemployment — a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  enlightened  people. 
There  is,  as  qualified  economists  well  know,  an  alternative  that  can 
be  helpful  and  at  the  same  time  actually  preserve  and  strengthen  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  foster  a  healthy  economy. 

In  brief,  if  our  Government  officials  really  desire  to  preserve  and  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  and  private  capitalism,  they  should  give 
more  attention  to  what  makes  it  function  best  and  what  causes  the 
maladjustments  that  result  in  unemployment.  Then  they  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  create  the  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  best  functioning  of  the 
system. 

Specifically,  they  should  do  everything  possible  to  end  wars.  They 
should  foster  free  and  fair  competition.  They  should  not  compete 
unfairly  with  private  enterprise.  They  should  provide  the  Nation 
with  currency  and  fiscal  systems  in  which  the  people  have  confidence, 
and  which  facilitate  rather  than  disturb  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  private  enterprise.  They  should  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong 
and  give  careful  consideration  to  ways  to  aid  the  needy,  aged,  and 
helpless  without  undermining  their  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 
They  should  see  to  it  that  those  who  handle  other  people’s  money 
adhere  to  the  highest  standards  of  ethics.  They  should  encourage 
science,  invention,  and  learning,  and  seek  to  broaden  rather  than  to 
narrow  the  scope  of  individual  freedom.  They  should  regulate  in 
the  intrests  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  rather  than  endeavor 
to  produce  and  to  direct.  They  should  abandon  the  barbaric  fetish 
that  domestic  wars  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  have  some  ra¬ 
tional  defense;  they  should  proceed  to  establish  effective  machinery 
for  mediation  and  arbitration.  Courts,  with  reason  in  control,  rather 
than  trial  by  battle,  are  the  mark  of  a  civilized  people.  They  should 
narrow  rather  than  enlarge  Government  activities.  They  should 
encourage  hard  work,  prudence,  saving,  and  self-reliance.  They 
should  cease  to  cultivate  the  enervating  notions  that  self-reliance  is 
no  longer  a  virtue,  that  the  Government  owes  all  citizens  a  job  and  a 
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living,  that  there  are  distinct  limits  to  the  penalties  that  may  attach 
to  lack  of  produce,  and  that  there,  can  be  too  much  saving  and  that 
oversaving  is  a  bad  thing. 

They  .should  do  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  Some  public 
works,  if  they  are  needed  and  if  they  can  be  properly  conceived  and 
executed  in  times  of  unusual  unemployment,  might  accomplish  some 
benefits ;  but  there  is  no  basis  for  supposing  that  the  benefits  can  ever 
be  comparable  to  those  assumed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Dr.  Spahr,  if  I  may  interrupt  there,  I  noticed  that 
you  did  not  say  “small  benefits”  and  I  am  wondering  if  that  is  what 
you  had  in  mind.  I  attach  some  significance  to  that.  In  that  last 
sentence,  you  used  the  word  “benefits,”  but  you  did  not  utilize  the 
word  “small.” 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  meant  to  say  small  benefits.  Such  works,  when  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  provide  employment,  besides  being  too  expensive, 
rarely  produce  anything  that  leads  to  continuing  employment.  At 
their  best,  their  accomplishments  compare  poorly  with  those  result¬ 
ing  from  a  small  fillip  in  the  private  enterprise  system. 

It  is  in  these  directions,  rather  than  in  more  national  planning  of 
the  type  proposed  in  this  bill,  that  our  non-Socialist  economists  of  re¬ 
pute  believe  the  road  to  higher  standards  of  living,  greater  individual 
freedom,  and  greater  national  well-being  is  to  be  found. 

Just  a  few  observations  regarding  the  bill  S.  380  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Fundamentally,  it  now  appears  to  contain  two  basically  con¬ 
flicting  policies,  if  one  can  read  any  meaning  at  all  into  the  sentences 
which  carry  so  many  qualifying,  if  not  nullifying  words.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  embodies  the  principle  of  compensatory  spending  and  deficit 
financing.  On  the  other,  it  seems  to  require  a  balanced  budget.  If 
the  theory  of  compensatory  spending  is  to  be  pursued,  there  is  no 
place  in  such  a  program  for  a  balanced  budget  policy  that  must  be  car¬ 
ried  out  at  some  specified  time.  This  bill  seems  to  "call  for  a  balanced 
budget — that  is,  no  increase  in  the  Federal  debt — beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1918,  “without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employ¬ 
ment” — whatever  that  qualification  may  mean.  The  statement  of  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  long  title  both  continue  a  large  number  of  politico  eco¬ 
nomic  incantations.  For  example,  the  title  states  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  assure  continuing  full  production.  Nobody 
could  possibly  define  full  production  or  know  when  it  exists.  The 
remainder  of  the  bill  differs  little  from  the  one  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  this  committee.  The  revisions  seem  to  reveal  a  fear  of  some  of 
the  dangers  mentioned  here  and  at  the  same  time  a  fear  that  an  attempt 
should  nevertheless  be  made  to  enact  something  called  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  point  in  that  last  sentence, 
Mr.  Spahr  used  the  word  “fear”  a  second  time.  Do  you  mean  “hope”  or 
did  you  intend  to  use  the  word  “fear”  there  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Perhaps  it  was  an  unfortunate  choice  of  language  there, 
but  I  used  the  word  “fear”  in  a  sense  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fear, 
and  I  used  the  word  “fear”  in  the  first  instance  to  express  one  kind  of 
fear  and  the  word  “fear”  in  the  second  instance  to  express  the  second 
kind  of  fear.  I  felt  that  there  was  contradistinction  between  the  two 
that  was  indeed  a  very  important  one,  and  I  was  attempting  to  empha¬ 
size  it.  In  other  words,  I  used  “fear”  in  the  sense  that  one  might 
mean  hope. 
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The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Dr.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Spahr.  In  many  respects  it  attempts  to  provide  for  something 
without  providing  specifically  for  it. 

A  basic  question  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
full  employment  bill,  now  before  the  House,  is  whether  their  thinking 
and  activities  are  to  continue  in  the  direction  of  preserving  and  en¬ 
larging  the  freedom  of  the  individual  or  whether  they  are  to  follow 
those  of  Socialist-Communist  authoritarian  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Spahr,  we  have  people  every  day  who  cite  the 
war  period  as  a  full-employment  period.  Is  the  war  period  a  full-em¬ 
ployment  period,  and  a  proper  period  to  cite  as  one  of  full  employment, 
when  we  had  some  1  .‘1,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  have  between  9,000,000  and  14,000,000 
factory  workers  engaged  in  making  weapons  of  destruction  and  not 
goods  for  domestic  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  That  is  correct ;  that  is  what  they  were  doing. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  say  there  were  20,000,000  people  who 
were  not  employed  in  manufacturing  goods  and  products  for  clothes 
and  machines  that  were  needed  in  our  peacetime  economy? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  quite  true.  It  is  quite  unfortunate,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  are  met  with  very  frequently, 
as  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that  we  set  that  period  up  as  a 
period  in  which  we  had  our  greatest  gross  income  of  around 
$200,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes ;  it  was  set  up  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  set.  up  as  a  boom  period. 

Mr.  Spaiir.  That  is  a  false  or  wartime  boom  and  not  a  truly  peace¬ 
time  boom,  as  we  understand  that  word  “boom.” 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  during  such  a  boom  it  is  very 
similar  to  a  situation  where  a  person  might  borrow  money  from  some 
individual  and  then  he  would  go  out  and  go  on  a  spree  of  spending 
money,  and  he  would  be  buying  anything  he  wanted  to,  and  spending 
his  money  freely,  and  having  a  big  time,  but  unless  he  paid  that  back, 
it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  man  from  whom  he  got  this  money, 
because  the  money  has  to  be  paid  back  or  somebody  will  suffer,  and  the 
same  analogy  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  nation  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  exactly  correct.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  figure  the  gross  national  product  resulting  from  that  type  of  spend¬ 
ing  as  being  so  grossly  misleading.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
can  get  away  from  that.  I  hope  the  committee  will  look  at  that,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  using  that  figure  as  production  of  goods  for  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  50  percent  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  was  for  war  material  which  was  being  expended  and  not  suit¬ 
able  for  peacetime  use  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Gross  national  product  means  money  spent  regardless 
of  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  when  we  speak  of  compensa¬ 
tory  spending,  Federal  spending,  for  a  given  volume  of  employment, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  take  into  consideration  the  status  of  our 
Treasury  and  F ederal  income  ?  When  we  effect  employment  in  private 
enterprise  by  money  out  of  our  Treasury,  we  are  creating  a  tax  burden, 
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or  placing  a  tax  burden  upon  our  people  which  will  become  greater  and 
greater  and  reduce  the  ability  of  private  enterprise  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  SrAHR.  Precisely,  if  you  are  going  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
In  which  direction  do  you  mean — for  a  big  deficit,  or  to  reduce  the 
deficit  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  direction  of  producing  a  big  deficit. 

Mr.  Spaiir.  If  you  have  a  deficit  in  wartime,  with  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  go  along  with  war,  you  may  have  employment  that  will  go 
along  with  the  war,  including  the  military,  because  people  are  all 
busily  engaged  upon  something  which  is  not  a  normal  pursuit.  If 
you  have  a  balanced  Budget,  and  even  a  surplus,  you  may  have  a 
heavy  employment,  or  a  heavy  unemployment,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
depends  on  what  your  whole  national  situation  is.  The  chief  defect  in 
compensatory  spending  theory  is  that  the  deficit  in  financing  neces¬ 
sarily  produces  more  unemployment,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
produce  employment,  as  was  shown  in  the  early  1930’s — in  other  words, 
the  fact  that  there  was  deficit  spending  did  not  produce  more  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  it  was  thought  it  would,  and  the  thing  that  it  does 
is  definitely  to  increase  the  national  debt.  As  to  whether  it  will 
increase  more  employment  is  something  which  is  speculative,  but  it 
necessarily  and  definitely  does  increase  the  national  debt. 

The  Chairman.  IVe  refer  to  the  savings  people  have  in  the  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  and  so  forth,  and  most  of  those  savings  are 
represented  in  Government  bonds  today  in  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Spahr.  It  is,  certainly,  a  heavy  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  proportion  is  important.  If  we  take 
that  heavy  proportion,  and  if  people  start  to  diverting  those  savings 
to  something  else,  our  Government  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  money 
which  has  been  put  in  there  and  will  have  to  redeem  those  bonds  or  do 
something  about  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Spahr.  If  they  start  spending  those  savings  they  certainly  will. 
They  could  come  fast  enough,  as  we  all  know,  because  nothing  comes 
faster  than  something  of  that  character.  The  depreciation  of  cur¬ 
rency  is  one  of  the  things  that  comes  about  more  rapidly  than  almost 
•  anything  of  which  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  continuous  deficit 
spending,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Spahr.  It  most  certainly  is;  that  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  eventually  it  could  mean  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  quite  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  guarantee  8,000,000  people  a  job  at  a  wage  of  $3,075  per  year? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  should  suppose  it  is  possible,  if  you  do  not  care  for  the 
consequences. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  maintain  our  present  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise? 

Mr.  Spahr.  In  peacetime?  Under  peacetime  conditions? 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  debt  that  we  have  hanging  over  our 
heads  now. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  should  doubt  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  could  have  a  national  income,  and 
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we  could  augment  that  national  income  by  means  of  printing  addi¬ 
tional  money,  and  we  could  set  up  these  systems  of  spending  more 
money  as  we  went  along,  but  if  we  continue  to  do  that  from  time  to 
time  our  guaranty  would  be  practically  valueless.  It  would  be  possible 
to  employ  8,000,000  people,  but  the  currency  they  would  get  would  not 
be  of  any  value  to  them  in  buying  the  things  which  they  would  need. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  It  is  only  too  true.  In  the  history  of  nations,  when 
they  start  out  along  this  line  of  pumping  by  printing  paper  money 
and  putting  paper  money  into  circulation  to  create  a  national  income, 
you  disturb  the  national  economy  so  much  that  industry  stops  and 
unemployment  begins;  employment  stops,  or  almost  stops.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  that  is  very  simple.  No  man  is  willing  to  risk  his  money  in' 
matters  of  industry,  such  as  the  production  in  a  plant  or  things  of 
that  character.  Businessmen  prefer  to  gamble  and  gamble  on  the 
stock  market,  or  in  real  estate,  or  anything  that  will  enable  them  to 
ride  through  the  flood,  and  in  that  type  of  situation,  you  will  have  a; 
situation  where  unemployment  increases  very  rapidly.  So,  the  history 
of  these  great  currency  expansions— and  I  think  we  have  many  of  them 
to  prove  it;  many  illustrations  of  it  that  are  very  definite — show 
definitely  and  positively  that  the  employment  situation  changes  for 
the  worse ;  employed  population  decreases,  and  the  unemployed  popu¬ 
lation  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  first  French  Revolution  indicate  that 
very  clearly? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  would  say  that  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  second  French  Republic  also  pass 
legislation  guaranteeing  full  employment  along  about  1847  or  1848? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  date,  but  I  recall  the  circum¬ 
stance.  It  has  happened  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  situation,  the  farmers  quit  farming,, 
and  they  came  into  the  city  to  play  about  and  simply  spend  the  money. 
Of  course,  it  was  easy  work;  working  for  the  Federal  Government 
is  easier  than  going  out  and  working  in  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the 
cold  weather  and  the  rain  on  the  farm.  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
be  one  of  the  difficulties — one  of  the  differences— that  would  come 
about? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  inevitably  does  come 
about. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that  even  in  the  days  when  we  paid  $36 
per  month  some  farmers  quit  their  farms  to  go  to  work  on  the  WPA. 
Perhaps  you  recall  that. 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Oh,  yes ;  I  do  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Pardon  me,  the  gentlemen  down  here  did  not  hear 
you,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  I  neglected,  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  should  like  to  read  this  part  of  my 
statement  which  I  have  not  read  so  far.  This  is  an  article  by  Henry 
Hazlitt,  The  Government  as  Economic  Forecaster,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  October  1,  1945,  so  it  is  rather  a  timely  article. 

The  Senate  passed  the  self-styled  “full  employment”  bill  in  a  much 
better  form  than  the  original,  but  it  did  so  only  by  passing  a  self- 
contradiction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  measure  now  calls  virtually  for  a 
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balanced  budget  after  1947 ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  still  accepts  the 
“compensatory  spending”  and  deficit  financing  philosophy.  The 
President  is  asked  first  of  all  to  estimate  the  number  of  jobs  needed 
for  full  employment,  then  the  number  of  jobs  that  private  industry 
is  likely  to  provide,  and  finally  the  amount  of  Government  spending 
necessary  to  provide  the  difference. 

Compared  with  the  complications,  unknown  quantities,  and  pitfalls 
involved  in  the  estimates  which  the  President  is  asked  to  make  under 
the  Murray  bill,  the  problem  of  the  Government  in  estimating  merely 
its  own  expenditures,  within  its  own  control,  ought  to  be  ridiculously 
simple.  Yet  on  this  problem  the  Government  in  the  last  dozen  years 
has  piled  up  a  singularly  unimpressive  record. 

The  following  table  presents  the  actual  record  of  the  President’s 
estimates  of  expenditures,  revenues,  and  deficits  for  the  following 
fiscal  year  as  presented  in  his  annual  Budget  messages  from  1934 
to  1943.  The  Budget  figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  figures  exclude  provisions  for  legal  debt  retirement. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 


Fiscalyear 

Budget 

estimate 

Reality 

Differ¬ 

ence 

EXPENDITURES 

1935- . . . 

$5, 961 

$6, 802 

Percent 

+14 

1936 _ 

7,  884 

8,477 

1937 . . 

6,173 

8, 001 

+30 

1938 _ 

5,  756 

7,  626 

+32 

1939  _ 

6,869 

8,  707 

+27 

1940  _ 

8,  995 

8,  998 

+51 

1941 _ 

8,  424 

12,710 

+51 

1942 _ 

17,  486 

32,  397 

+85 

1943 _ 

58,  928 

78, 178 

+32 

1944 _ 

104, 128 

93, 743 

-10 

RECEIPTS 

1935 _ 

3,975 

3, 800 

-4 

1936 _ 

3,992 

4,116 

+3 

1937 _ 

5,  654 

5,  294 

-6 

1938 _ 

7,294 

6,242 

-14 

1939 _ 

5, 919 

5, 165 

-13 

Fiscal  year 

Budget 

estimate 

Reality 

Differ¬ 

ence 

recei  pts— continued 

1940 _ 

$5, 669 

$5, 387 

Percent 

-fi 

1941 _ 

6,248 

7,607 

+22 

1942 _ 

8, 275 

12,  799 

+55 

1943—. . . 

16, 487 

22,  281 

+35 

1944 _ 

33, 081 

44, 148 

+33 

NET  DEFICIT 

1935. _ _ 

1,986 

3,  002 

+51 

1936 _ 

3,  892 

4, 361 

+12 

1937.. _ _ 

519 

2,  707 

+422 

1938 _ 

1 1,  538 
950 

2  1,384 
3,542 

1939 _ _ 

+273 

1940 _ _ _ 

3,  326 

3,611 

+9 

1941 _ _ 

2,176 

5, 103 

+135 

1942 _ _ 

9,211 

19,  598 

+113 

1943 _ _ 

42, 441 

55, 900 

+32 

1944 _ _ 

71,047 

49,  595 

-30 

1  Surplus. 

2  Deficit. 


Mr.  Spahr.  Some  very  instructive  results  emerge  from  this  table. 
In  the  seven  fiscal  years  from  1935  to  1941,  inclusive,  omitting  the 
years  in  which  we  were  at  war,  there  was  an  average  error  in  the 
estimate  of  receipts  of  9  to  10  percent.  In  the  same  7  years  there  was 
an  average  error  in  estimating  expenditures  of  23  percent.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  error  of  this  size,  or  even  a  much  smaller  error,  would 
render  the  forecasts  required  by  the  Murray  bill  not  only  useless  but 
potentially  very  dangerous.  The  worst  unemployment  year  in  our 
history  was  1933.  In  that  year  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  estimates  that  there  was  an  average  of  11,842,000  unemployed 
out  of  an  estimated  total  working  force  of  50,669,000.  This  meant 
that  23  percent  of  the  working  force  was  then  unemployed.  As  it 
happens,  this  is  almost  precisely  the  average  percentage  of  error  in 
Federal  expenditure  estimates  in  the  7  years  before  our  entrance  into 
the  war. 

If  a  23-percent,  margin  of  error  in  prospective  national — not  merely 
Federal — expenditures  would  make,  as  the  Murray  bill  itself  assumes, 
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a  23-percent  difference  in  the  volume  of  employment,  it  is  evident  how 
useless  the  forecast  of  expenditures  would  be  as  a  forecast  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Unemployment,  as  compared  with  the  total  available 
working  force,  represents  a  marginal  element,  an  unused  residue. 
Therefore,  even  if  we  assume  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  the  Murray 
bill  to  be  valid,  the  percentage  of  error  in  forecasting  unemployment 
can  be  enormously  greater  than  the  percentage  of  error  in  forecasting 
total  national  expenditures  or  total  employment. 

This  point  may  again  be  illustrated  by  the  estimates  of  the  Federal 
Budget.  Whereas  the  error  in  estimating  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  7  years  before  the  war  averaged  23  percent,  and  the  error  in 
estimating  receipts  averaged  10  percent,  the  error  in  estimating  the 
net  deficit  averaged  150  percent.  The  fact  that  these  are  average 
percentages  of  error  means  that  in  individual  years  the  percentage  of 
error  was  far  higher. 

If  the  President  cannot  accurately  estimate  what  Congress  is  going 
to  spend,  though  he  has  a  veto  power — how  can  he  or  his  statisticians 
be  expected  to  estimate  accurately  what  48  State  governments,  thou¬ 
sands  of  cities  and-  towns,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  firms, 
and  140,000,000  people  are  going  to  spend — when  most  of  them  are  not 
even  sure  themselves  ? 

I  just  thought  it  would  be  well  to  present  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions.  Do  you  have  any 
questions,  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  want  to  go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  I  yield  to  you,  Mr.  Cochran.  Please  go  ahead. 
I  will  ask  some  questions  later  on. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Doctor,  the  members  of  this  organization,  are  they  in 
the  main  small  businessmen  ?  They  are,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  These  chambers,  my  knowledge  of  the  make-up  of  these 
chambers  of  commrece  is  rather  casual.  May  I  repeat  that  they,  hav¬ 
ing  read  my  article,  liked  it,  and  they  wanted  to  have  an  economist 
to  come  down  here,  and  they  approached  me  and  asked  me  to  know 
if  I  would  agree  to  speak  for  them,  and  they  said  they  would  like  to 
have  me  do  so,  that  they  subscribed  and  endorsed  my  views  in  this 
matter,  and  I  would,  in  effect,  be  presenting  their  views.  I  have  no 
intimate  knowledge,  however,  of  their  set-up,  but  I  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  its  ramifications. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  any  plans  to  substitute  for  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes ;  the  one  at  the  end,  beginning,  if  I  may  go  back, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  19,  where  I  said : 

There  is,  as  qualified  economists  well  know,  an  alternative  that  can  be  helpful 
and  at  the  same  time  actually  preserve  and  strengthen  private  enterprise  and 
foster  a  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  find  any  language  in  this  bill  whatsoever  that 
is  an  interference  with  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Congressman,  I  am'  afraid  I  am  repeating  what  I  have 
said  before,  but  I  should  say  in  essence,  my  opinion  is  that,  in  essence, 
most  of  it  will  endanger  the  working  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  understand  that  the  policy  laid  down  in  this 
bill  is  that  the  Government  is  to  remain  on  the  outside  until  it  is 
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absolutely  disclosed  that  private  industry  has  been  unable  to  take 
•care  of  the  unemployment  situation  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  As  I  understand  it,  I  stated  that  I  had  studied  this 
very  carefu’ly,  and  I  believe  you  have  stated  it  very  accurately,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the  provision  in  the  bill  to  be  that  there 
is  an  escape  clause,  which  is  to  the  etfect  that  when  they  conclude 
private  enterprise  is  not  providing  employment  sufficient,  then  the 
Government  will  step  in. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  approve  of  advance  planning? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Do  you  mean,  for  example,  in  connection  with  a  public- 
works  program? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Then,  Congressman,  yes;  I  do.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government,  if  it  could  lay  out  programs  for  public  construction 
when  they  know  they  are  going  to  do  these  things,  and  need  these 
enterprises,  if  they  can  be  ready  to  throw  them  into  gear  when 
unemployment  becomes  very  pronounced,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  idea. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  part  you  do  approve;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spahr.  But  I  am  pretty  pessimistic  about  the  whole  thing: 
it  may  work  well,  it  might,  but  the  records  thus  far  have  not  been 
very  good.  But  that  is  one  thins:  that  I  think  we  could  give  careful 
consideration  to.  It  is  a  recorded  thing  that  the  Government  can 
take  steps  to  do  this,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  expect  very  much 
because  it  is  too  sluggish,  the  Government  is  too  sluggish  in  getting 
the  thing  into  operation.  Unemployment  may  be  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  pretty  evenly  distributed,  and  your  public-works 
program  mav  be  in  one  section  and  not  in  another.  You  may  start 
building  roads  in  one  section  because  obviouslv  you  cannot  start 
roads  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  you  will  have  to  move  your 
emplovees  and  vour  buildings  and  things  like  that,  so  it  is  a  very 
sluggish  thing.  Therefore,  you  cannot  expect  too  much  even  from 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  if  we  had  a  very  good  technical 
staff  with  plans  ready,  well  conceived  and  well  managed,  you  might 
do  something  with  it. 

Mr.  Coohrvn.  If  we  had,  and  if  we  were  ready,  we  would  not  have 
had  as  bad  a  time  as  we  had  in  our  last  depression,  when  we,  in  order  to 
make  the  general  public  feel  that  thev  were  not  living  on  the  dole,  we 
gave  them  anv  kind  of  work,  from  raking  leaves  to  other  things  which 
were  just  as  meaningless?  In  other  words,  it  would  be  much  better  if 
it  '’  ere  nroperlv  conceived,  and  properly  executed. 

Mr.  Sr  uir.  Of  course,  in  relation  to  the  other  it  would  be  better.  I 
think  tins  is  nil  speculation.  Our  Nntion  has  not  had  enough  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  thing  to  really  set  up  anything  very  definite  along  that  line. 
I  think  around  1036  we  were  engaged,  in  fact  there  was  a  study  made 
of  30  countries  as  to  their  experiences  with  public  works,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  for  all  of  them  was  on  a  very  pessimistic  basis  as  a  result  of 
these  studies,  and  these  countries  had  all  sorts  of  governments,  and 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  but  the  results  seemed  to  be  almost  the  same, 
for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  here.  They  seemed  to  apply  rather  uni¬ 
formly  no  matter  what  the  country  is  or  the  form  of  government  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  mode  mv  statement  very  brief  along  that  line 
because  of  lack  of  time,  but.  it  could  be  expanded  very  considerably  if 
that  were  desired. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  You  feel  that  the  Government  should  leave  private 
enterprise  alone,  do  you,  to  the  greatest  extent  that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Spa  hr.  Of  course,  that  opens  up  a  very  big  field,  as  you  appre¬ 
ciate. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Ale  you  opposed  to  a  small  businessman,  now,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  governmental  agencies,  and  to  committees  of  Congress 
for  help? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  such  a  broad  statement  that  I  do  not  think  I  am 
competent  to  generalize  in  my  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  Cociir \n.  Nevertheless,  we  are  doing  that  very  thing  in  fact. 
We  have  a  small  business  agency  set  up  in  the  executive  branch.  We 
have  Small  Business  Committees,  we  have  one  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  and  one  Small  Business  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  small  businessmen  all  over  the  country  who  are  continually 
appealing  to  them  for  assistance.  If  this  organization  is  opposed 
to  this  bill,  and  to  Government  interference,  aren’t  they  in  direct  con¬ 
trast  to  what  they  are  now  doing,  appealing  to  the  Government  agen¬ 
cies? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  see  what  your  point  is.  You  say  that  we  have  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  opposed  to  the  bill  ?  I  am  not  certain  that  I  follow 
just  what  you  mean  there. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  say,  i  f  this  organization  that  you  are  speaking  for 
is  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  then  I  ask  you  how  they  can  come  to  an 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  appeal  to  them 
for  help,  and  come  to  the  two  committees  of  Congress  appealing  for 
help  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Frankly,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  we  have  order.  I  cannot 
hear  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  if  I  may — will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  vield? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Never  mind.  I  want  to  interrogate  the  witness. 

Mr.  Hoffm  in.  You  will  not  give  me  any  information  ?  I  am  asking 
you  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not  going  to  yield  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  I  will  reserve  it.  until  a  later  time.  I  regret 
that  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  let  me  have  the  information  now. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  find  anything  in  this  bill  that  says  that  if 
the  Government  does  step  into  the  picture  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  hire  the  employees? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Not.  specifically,  but  you  notice  that  I  have  in  this  manu¬ 
script  a  statement  that  they  have  escape  clauses. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  bill  if  we  put  in  a 
specific  proviso,  that  all  contracts  for  public  works  should  be  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Provided  his  efficiency  is  there,  you  are  talking  about 
efficiency  as  well,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  efficiency  being  the  same  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  things  which  should 
be  included  in  there ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  You  have  stated  that  the  Government  officials  are  not 
supplied  with  proper  data  in  order  to  base  their  conclusions.  How 
would  you  suggest  that  we  get  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  ever  get  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  ever  secure  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  we  cannot  get  the  data,  do  you  think  that  that 
should  prevent  us  from  advancing  a  plan  to  meet  an  emergency,  or 
that  we  should  just  abandon  it  and  go  ahead  and  let  things  take  their 
ordinary  course? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  want  to  confine  that  to  the  facts  you  just 
mentioned,  just  public  works,  which  is  tangible,  and  on  which  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  you  are  going  to  do.  But  to  use  these 
other  ideas  which  you  have  incorporated  in  the  bill,  and  on  which 
you  cannot  make  an  accurate  forecast,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do 
anything  but  lead  you  into  trouble  and  difficulty. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Throughout  your  statement  you  referred  to  the  views 
of  economists,  and  you  do  not  refer  to  the  views  of  the  organization? 
Your  statement,  in  the  main,  is  the  view  of  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  similar  positions  to  yours? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes;  that  is  right.  That  is  quite  right.  Although  it 
is  my  understanding  that  they  are  concurred  in  by  this  organization 
else  I  would  not  be  here. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  see  anything  in  here  where  the  Government 
actually  guarantees  full  employment? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Congressman,  I  read  the  Senate  hearings  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  is  that,  Dr.  Spahr?  I  did  not  hear  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  we  have  a  little  more  order. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  read  what  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  hearings  on 
this  particular  point,  I  said. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  cannot  find  it.  I  was  looking  for  an  expression  and 
the  best  I  could  find  was  that  they  hoped  that  we  would  have  full 
employment. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Senator,  I  should  like  to  say  in  that  connection - 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  only  a  Congressman,  and  not  a  Senator. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  am  sorry,  sir.  Congressman,  I  attempted  to  cover 
in  this  very  brief  statement,  on  page  21,  what  I  thought  about  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  spoke  of  the  plans  of  the  Budget,  and  balancing 
the  Budget,  and  things  of  that  general  nature. 

Mr.  Spahr.  The  balancing  of  the  Budget?  The  planning  of  a 
proper  budget  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  refer.  You  spoke  of 
balancing  the  Budget.  Have  you  gentlemen  in  your  profession — 
economists — ever  given  any  attention  to  the  thought  offered  in  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  to  the  Congressmen  in  coming  before  the  committees 
in  advocating  the  balancing  of  the  Budget,  and  in  one  or  two  plans  by 
which  you  could  reduce  these  expenditures? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Such  suggestions  as  that  have  been 
made  many  times  by  economists. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  would  mean  that  you  would  have  to  reduce  your 
expenditures  or  you  would  have  to  collect  the  necessary  moneys  from 
the  people  in  order  to  pay  the  money  that  we  expend;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  that  follows  the  natural  sequence;  that  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  ever  come  before  any  committee  of  the 
Congress,  either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  and  advocated  that,  Dr. 
Spahr ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  recall  it,  not  personally,  I  do  not  recall  that, 
although  I  have  been  here  many  times.  I  have  been  here  on  other 
things,  and  I  do  not  recall  that  particular  one. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  gentlemen  also  write  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  reference  to  pending  legislation  which  will  provide  for  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  protest  the  passage  of  that  legislation,  unless  funds 
are  found  to  meet  the  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  I  have  seen  economists  make  the  statement, 
statements  of  that  type,  and  recommendations  of  that  type;  yes. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Take,  for  instance,  we  have  a  bill  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  right  now.  It  is  another  Federal-aid  bill,  and  over 
a  period  of  10  years  it  provides  for  the  granting  of  loans  to  States 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  airports.  We  have  just  passed 
the  bill  which  provides  that  the  national  income,  that  is,  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  is  going  to  be  reduced  at  least  5 y2  billion  dollars.  Still,  we  have 
a  bill  pending  now  which  will  probably  be  passed  today  that  creates 
a  Federal-aid  program  wherein  the  Government  is  going  to  spend 
over  a  period  of  10  years  $650,000,000,  and  that  does  not  include  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  which  you  may  be  sure  will  be  very  heavy,  for 
an  airport  system  all  over  the  United  States.  Do  you  approve  of  leg¬ 
islation  like  that,  without  providing  where  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  have  only  a  casual  knowledge  of  that  situation,  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  is  that,  Dr.  Spahr?  I  did  not  hear  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  say,  I  have  only  a  casual  knowledge  of  that  situation. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  issue  a  general  state¬ 
ment  that  blankets  all  these  things.  I  am  in  a  safe  position  in  re¬ 
spect  of  that  question  as  I  realize  you  Congressmen  are  with  respect 
to  these  technical  details  that  come  to  you  on  these  bills,  only  if  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  them  with  great  care,  and  going  to  all  the 
possibilities  that  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Otherwise  I  am 
in  just  the  same  position  in  respect  to  this  kind  of  proposals  that  you 
are.  I  should  like  to  see  the  bill  itself  before  I  should  make  any 
statement  in  regard  to  it.  I  can  understand  your  problems,  because 
you  must  appropriate  the  money,  and  there  may  be  or  may  not  be  pro¬ 
visions  immediately  for  receipts,  and  I  can  understand  that.  It  is 
indeed  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  time  and  time  again  by  various  people  to  the  effect  that  when  we 
do  create  a  new  subsidy  that  we  have  the  title  at  the  end  of  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  of  the  moneys  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
that  will  result  from  the  passage  of  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  (Spahr.  This  comment  may  not  be  very  helpful  to  you,  but  in 
looking  at  these  things,  I  think  that  I  have  to  know  more  about  it  than 
I  presently  know,  and  I  cannot  make  a  broad  general  statement  which 
would  fit  all  of  these  situations.  I  should  think  I  should  like  to  know 
much  more  about  the  situation  before  I  could  give  you  a  definite  answer 
on  it. 
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If  we  could  cut  down  on  our  appropriations  without  providing  the 
funds,  we  would  get  closer  and  closer  to  a  balanced  budget,  and  we 
would  probably  do  a  better  job,  but  I  would  not  want  to  take  in  a 
large  group  of  bills  which  would  come  under  such  a  principle,  because 
you  take  a  thing  like  that,  I  would  have  to  take  it  and  look  at  it  and 
see  what  it  involves  before  I  issued  any  statement  or  anything  on  my 
part.  In  other  words,  before  I  could  tell  you  anything,  Congressman, 
I  would  have  to  have  the  specific  bill,  examine  it  carefully,  and  give 
you  a  response  based  upon  that  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you  approve 
of  Federal  subsidies,  Dr.  Spahr? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Again,  that  is  too  broad.  I  am  afraid  many  of  your 
questions  are  too  broad  for  me.  I  might  say,  in  general,  I  would  he 
very  critical  as  a  matter  of  principle  as  to  subsidies,  but  I  can  think 
of  things  that  should  have  subsidies;  for  instance,  the  matter  of  the 
maritime  operation,  and  the  United  States  mails,  and  things  that  we 
must  have  in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  about  the  subsidies  we  have  on  the  statute  books’ 
now  that  are  running  up  to  about  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  where  we  grant 
the  States  money  provided  that  they  match  it,  for  the  control  of  all 
kinds  of  insects,  and  subsidies  of  every  type. 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  right.  I  know  about  these  various  thing's,  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  approve  of  such  things  as  that? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  we  have  too  many  subsidies,  and  if  I  were  here 
in  Congress,  and  had  something  to  do  with  these  subsidies,  I  think  I 
would  try  to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Nevertheless,  have  vou  gentlemen  ever  made  any 
studies  of  subsidies  with  a  view  of  making  recommendations? 

Mr.  Spahr.  When  you  say  “you  gentlemen,”  I  presume  you  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  economists  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  vour  profession,  Dr.  Spahr. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Oh,  yes;  there  has  been  such  recommendation;  in  fact, 
there  have  been  many  of  them.  A  man  in  the  department  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  has  made  a  special  study  of  subsidies. 
I  think  it  was  done  for  the  Citizens  National  Committee.  I  believe 
you  can  get  that  study  from  the  Citizens  National  Committee,  and  it 
is  a  very  illuminative  document.  If  you  wish,  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  probably  every  member  of  the  committee  would  be.  We  have  a 
bill  pending  now  providing  for  research  laboratories  in  connection 
with  the  establishing  by  the.  Government  of  laboratories  for  fertilizer 
to  find  better  fertilizer,  and  so  forth.  It  provides  for  three  labora¬ 
tories.  Do  you  approve  of  legislation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  might.  That  might  be  something  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  would  not  undertake,  and  yet  it  would  be  something  that  the 
Government  should  undertake. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  fertilizer  industry  is  a  very  large  industry  in 
this  country.  ‘  ‘  J 

Mr.  Spahr.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  might  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  for  an  undeveloped 
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section  of  the  country  which  would  be  socially  and  economically  desir¬ 
able,  and  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  something  which  private  enter¬ 
prise  could  properly  undertake. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  reason  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in 
that  regard,  Dr.  Spain-,  is  because  I  received  a  letter  from  a  medium- 
sized  city,  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city,  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  properly  fit  into  this  set-up,  advocating  the  passage 
of  this  bill  regardless  of  cost,  and  their  only  objection  to  the  bill  was 
that  instead  of  having  3  laboratories  they  wanted  10  laboratories. 
Now,  is  not  that  an  interference  with  private  business,  when  they  are 
not  only  going  to  set  up  laboratories  for  research  work,  but  set  up 
plants  to  make  this  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Congressman,  I  tried  to  state  some  principles  in  here 
in  my  statement,  I  realize  it  is  very  condensed.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  permit  an  over-all  open,  private  enterprise  operation,  nevertheless 
regulated  as  to  monopoly,  to  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  it 
may  be  that  there  are  many  spheres  in  which  private  enterprise  has 
not  come  and  cannot  come,  and  does  not  cover  certain  operations,  which 
probably  should  be  covered  by  some  type  of  effort,  and  this  could  be 
done  by  the  Government  and  might  turn  out  to  be  very  helpful  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  the  end.  You  cannot  state  a  principle,  Congress¬ 
man,  that  I  would  want  to  stick  with,  except  it  is  so  broad  that  I  realize 
it  is  not  very  helpful  in  reply  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  we  pass  legislation  providing  for  subsidies  on 
the  basis  of  50  percent  contribution  from  the  State,  the  Government 
provides  50  percent  and  the  State  puts  up  50  percent,  and  when  we 
pass  that  legislation  that  costs  money.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
only  way  we  can  get  the  money  is  by  the  Government  taxing  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Or,  unless  you  get  it  by  borrowing  the  money. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  only  way  the  State  can  get 
the  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  Government  expense  is  by  taxing  the 
people  also,  and  the  State  and  the  Government  both  have  to  tax  the 
people  so  that  the  people  are  at  least  going  to  get  taxed  twice,  because 
in  the  end  they  are  going  to  pay  the  bill.  A  double  tax  when  we  pass 
that  type  of  bill. 

Mr.  Spahr.  It  could  be  that  it  would  be  such  a  desirable  thing  that 
that  would  be  all  right,  or  it  could  be  that  it  could  be  done  in  some 
other  way  and  avoid  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  approve  of  that  method,  or  do  you  think 
some  of  these  things  should  go  back  to  the  State  and  be  handled  at 
the  State,  level. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  more  helpful  to  you  because 
your  questions  are  covering  so  much  territory  that  I  cannot  give  you 
a  broad  answer  to  them. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Oh,  no;  it  does  not  cover  too  much  territory,  that 
can  be  answered  by  a  “yes'’  or  “no,”  if  you  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  tax  the  people  and  the  State  should  tax  the  people  to 
carry  out  the  projects  in  this  kind  of  a  bill  that  I  have  indicated  where¬ 
in  it  requires  the  State  to  match  the  money  that  the  Government  has 
granted  for  that  project. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  would  have  to  see  the  program  and  see  what  the  bill  is 
before  I  could  make  a  comment.  I  cannot  make  a  blind  comment  on 
these  things. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  have  any  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bender,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Spahr,  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  question:  Who  is  the  Government? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  I  should  suppose  it  is  the  Executive,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  are  the  Government,  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Spahr.  You  are  talking  about  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Bender.  I  say  in  the  United  States  the  people  are  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Spahr.  No.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  should  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is  your  idea'  they  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  should  say  definitely  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  majority  rule  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Spahr.  We  elect  the  Government,  or  the  people  are  appointed 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  have  read,  of  course,  pretty  fully,  bill  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes,  Congressman,  I  have  read  it  over  carefully. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  where  the  teeth  are 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Where  the  teeth  are  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes.  That  is  my  question.  Where  are  the  teeth  in 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  In  other  words  you  mean  the  enforcement  clauses? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  it  is  probably  in  the  escape  clauses  in  which 
the  Government  decides  that  if  private  enterprise  is  not  doing  the  job 
to  provide  sufficient  employment  the  Government  will  step  in.  I 
think  I  quoted  in  a  section  of  my  statement  the  section  of  that  which 
I  think  will  answer  your  question.  Here  is  the  part  to  which  I  had 
reference,  and  I  believe  this  will  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Spahr.  If  you  will  give  me  just  a  moment,  I  think  I  can  find  it. 
It  goes  on  to  say : 

*  *  *  the  President  is  required  to  present  a  program  designed  to  contract 

this  volume. 

Also,  in  the  second  paragraph  it  says  the  following : 

He  is  also  authorized  to  submit  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,  or  programs, 
or  legislative  recommendations  to  Congress  from  time  to  time.  He  is  required 
to  review  all  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  quarterly  to  ascertain  any 
changes  supposed  needed  in  the  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
and  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  may  be  varied  to  whatever 
extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the  President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  employment. 

I  would  say  that  this  really  opens  the  thing  wide  open  for  the  admin¬ 
istration,  that  is,  the  President  and  his  administrators  and  others,  to 
whatever  seems  necessary. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  not  regard  that - 

Mr.  Bender  (interposing).  I  have  not  finished. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Oh,  I  thought  you  had  finished.  Please  go  ahead 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  regard  that  as  anything  more  than  a  pious 
phrase  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  certainly  do.  I  think  it  opens  up  the  entire  matter. 
I  think  it  opens  the  field  entirely. 
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Mr.  Bender.  What  are  the  penalties  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  The  penalties  to  whom?  To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Bender.  Penalties  to  whoever  fails  to  comply  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Spahr.  As  I  see  it  in  here  there  are  none.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  the  answer  then,  is  it  not— there  are  none? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  That  is  correct.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Bender.  There  is  considerable  material  discussing  this  bill 
that  comes  to  the  desks  of  the  members  of  this  committee  every  day. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  pamphlet  that  is  entitled  “What  People  Think 
About  Full  Employment.”  This  is  a  poll  that  was  allegedly  taken 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  I  just  want  to  read 
two  or  three  items  here.  You  will  notice  that  this  is  a  poll  that  was 
taken  in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  in  which  field 
it  failed  to  reveal  a  heavy  preponderance  of  support  for  the  essential 
proposals  of  the  Murray  full  employment  bill,  but  the  general  lack 
of  information  about  the  bill  itself  seems  to  be  more  illustrative  than 
anything  else — they  did,  of  course,  stand  in  general  support  of  the 
bill  on  the  general  theoi'y  of  full  employment.  There  is  a  statement 
that  is  made  in  this  report — and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
report  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  just  another  one  of  these  things  that 
has  come  to  us — which  apparently  indicates  that  60  volunteer  clerks 
took  the  poll  in  this  district.  The  question  is,  Have  you  heard  of  any 
bill  before  Congress  that  will  plan  for  enough  jobs  for  everyone  after 
the  war?  The  replies  were:  69,  “No;  we  did  not”;  “Have  heard,  but 
have  no  idea  what  it  is,”  19;  “Have  heard,  but  have  wrong  idea  what 
it  is,”  4  percent;  “Have  heard  and  have  right  idea,”  8  percent.  Would 
you  say  regarding  the  entire  question  that  there  is  considerable  extra¬ 
neous  matter  on  both  sides,  and  claims  and  representations  that  have 
been  made  regarding  this  bill  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  that.  I  have  a  very  large  file  on 
that.  In  fact,  I  keep  a  very  extensive  file  on  that  very  thing,  and 
much  of  the  material  is  related  to  that  statement  of  the  purposes,  and 
not  to  the  mechanism,  because  that  is  of  course  technical,  and  of  course 
the  statement  of  purposes,  as  is  alleged  here,  will  not  be  a  statute  even 
though  it  is  incorporated  in  the  bill,  because  it  is  still  a  statement  of 
purposes  in  the  preamble,  and  nothing  more.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
public  have  had  in  mind,  and  I  think  that  is  what  they  understand 
in  connection  with  this  thing,  and  I  think  that  is  what  they  have  their 
ideas  about,  rather  than  the  bill  itself.  My  major  contention  here, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  is  that  this  a  very  technical  thing  to  touch 
upon,  a  technical  thing  that  an  economist  has  to  deal  with.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  difficult  than  this,  and  the  layman  just  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  Therefore,  we  insist  that  this  bill  when  we  discuss  it,  I 
think  of  necessity  this  bill  when  it  is  discussed  by  the  public,  they  are 
discussing  the  purpose,  and  of  course,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
really  a  very  minor  part  of  this  mechanism.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  at  all.  This  appears  in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  talk  a  little  louder,  please.  I  simply  cannot 
hear  you  down  here,  and  I  am  very  doubtful  if  the  stenographer  who 
is  trying  to  take  down  what  you  are  saying  can  hear  you  either. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  you  will  keep  your  voice  up,  please,  so 
we  can  all  hear  you. 
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Mr.  Spahr.  I  am  sorry.  The  important  thing  here  in  my  judgment 
is  a  careful  analysis  of  this  mechanism,  which  the  layman  will  not 
understand,  and  a  bill  like  that  is  a  dangerous  thing  because  it  would 
be  as  though  we  have  some  technical  question  of  chemistry  coming 
up,  or  a  question  involving  the  physical  health  of  the  people,  and  they 
go  out  and  take  a  poll  on  it,  instead  of  calling  in  experts  in  medicine 
and  experts  in  chemistry  to  decide  the  matter.  We  are  not  that  irra¬ 
tional  with  matters  of  health,  but  apparently  we  are  with  matters  of 
economy.  We  do  not  take  the  bill  itself,  but  we  are  discussing  .the 
preamble.  I  say  that  this  bill  is  as  technical  as  anything  that,  you 
will  find  in  the  field  of  chemistry  or  medicine.  It  takes  chemists  and 
not  laymen,  and  they  must  be  experts  in  order  to  determine  the  prob 
lem.  That  little  pamphlet  that  you  have  here  is  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  difficulty.  Here  is  some  person  taking  a  poll  writing  down  a 
lot  of  things  that  they  conceive  to  be  are  within  the  confines  of  this 
bill,  and  in  that  connection  I  might  say  here,  repeating  a  statement 
that  has  been  made  before,  that  a  lot  of  these  people  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  national  income  at  all,  the  statement  being,  “It  is  said 
that  national  income  has  no  meaning  no  matter  what  definition  is 
adopted.”  There  are  economists  that  take  that  position,  and  that  is 
something  that  a  layman  cannot  touch,  he  simply  cannot  touch  any¬ 
thing  like  that  at  all.  Yet,  this  bill  rests  upon  that  conception,  and 
it  will  fall  upon  it  or  rise  upon  it  as  the  case  may  be.  This  bill  rests 
upon  that  conception.  So  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  because  we  have 
a  very  large  file  of  things  of  that  type,  polls  that  have  been  taken  of 
this  type  of  poll. 

Mr.  Bender.  Dr.  Spahr,  obviously  that  poll  was  taken  by  those  who 
favor  the  bill.  After  they  had  taken  the  poll  on  the  general  question 
they  stated  the  purpose  in  this  manner,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  think  that  this  understanding  of  the  bill  is  correct  when  they 
say  this,  and  I  will  ask  you  this  simple  question:  What  would  you 
think  of  a  bill  like  this — that  is  what  they  inquire — first,  the  President 
would  find  out  just  how  many  jobs  are  going  to  be  for  the  coming 
3rear,  then  if  there  were  not  enough  jobs  for  everyone  Congress  would 
give  financial  help  to  provide  business,  so  that  it  could  provide  more 
places — then,  if  there  was  still  too  few  jobs,  the  Government  would 
give  contracts  to  provide  business  and  public  building  works  to  make 
up  the  balance  of  the  jobs  needed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not  hear  you  very  well  as  you  were 
reading  that,  but,  as  I  understood  you,  I  would  say  that  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  have  a  little  more  order, 
please. 

The  Chairman.  Let  there  be  order.  Gentlemen,  we  must  have 
order. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  was  in  response  to  this  proposal,  and  their  bill 
indicates:  For,  83;  against,  12;  doubtful,  5  percent.  Evidently  you 
agree  that  is  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  bill,  in  any  event?  Will  you 
go  that  far,  regardless  of  what  you  say  about  the  value  of  the  poll, 
or  its  significance  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Spahr.  If  we  eliminate  the  value  of  the  poll,  or  its  significance 
I  think  that  this  is  a  correct  appraisal  of  the  bill,  as  I  understood  you 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  Of  the  contents  of  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  feel  that  that  is  a  correct  appraisal  and,  as  such, 
you  are  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  that  is  correct,  and  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  In  a  few  words,  what  is  your  principal  reason  for 
being  opposed  to  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Spahr.  The  Government  could  not  tell,  it  could  not  tell  what  is 
going  to  happen,  first.  Second,  the  Government  could  not  deliver, 
could  not  deliver  unless  it  were  to  regiment  its  economy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  have  the  other  alternative,  and  if  we  want  to  maintain 
free-enterprise  system,  I  suggest  this  is  my  paper,  I  think  we  have  a 
better  alternative  to  that  which  can  be.  put  into  effect  and  which  I 
think  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  much  more  closely  and  will 
bring  it  about  much  more  nearly  than  will  this  proposal  here.  I  think 
it  comes  down,  as  I  said,  to  the  issue  as  to  whether  we  will  have  to 
regiment  our  economy  or  whether  we  will  really  try  to  maintain  pri¬ 
vate-enterprise  system  in  order  to  re-create  prosperity  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living  and  increase  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Bender.  Have  we  ever  regimented  our  economy? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Certainly  we  have,  during  the  war.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  thought  we  did  before  the  war  a  little  bit;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  Spatir.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  degree.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  would  call  that  an  economic  regimentation  then,  but  we  were  crowd¬ 
ing  up  on  it  in  one  way  or  another  very  rapidly  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  long  would  you  say  we  have  been  moving  in  the 
direction  of  regimentation? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  would  say  it  is  always  a  relative  thing,  ever  since  we 
have  government  and  regulation  we  have  some  regimentation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  degree.  I  think  we  have  moved  rather  fast  on  it  during  the 
1930’s. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gossett.  A  few,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  like  strychnine — in  small 
doses  it  is  beneficial  when  taken ;  in  large  doses,  it  is  fatal  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  quite  true.  Sometimes  the  matter  of  degree  is 
a  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  more  questions,  Mr.  Gossett  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  believe  that  is  the  only  thing  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  LaFollette,  do  you  have  a  few  questions  for  the 
witness  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  LaFollette. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Dr.  Spahr,  as  you  pointed  out.  starting  at  the 
bottom  of  page  19,  then  you  go  on  in  the  balance  of  your  statement, 
and  you  state  the  alternative  program. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes;  from  there  on  I  set  it  out  fairly  fully. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Among  other  things  you  say : 

They  should  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong  and  give  careful  consideration 
to  ways  to  aid  the- needy,  aged,  and  helpless  without  undermining  their  self- 
reliance  and  self-respect. 

Would  you  mind  telling  me  of  a  specific  program  or  policy  that  you 
think  the  Government  could  follow  to  carry  that  out? 
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Mr.  Spaiir.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  refer,  I  should  think,  to  what  we 
now  have  in  the  shape  of  our  social-security  program,  or  our  program 
to  take  care  of  unemployment  in  the  case  of  old  age,  old-age  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  sickness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that  we  have 
ever  had  to  legislate  on.  How  far  you  can  go  to  protect  the  weak  and 
helpless,  aged,  and  still  not  undermine  their  independence  and  self- 
respect  is  always  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  want  to  say  there,  that  there 
is  some  field  for  social  security.  We  should  do  all  we  can  that  is 
within  reasonable  bounds,  in  that  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
do  that  type  of  thing  that  will  take  people  away  and  make  people  loaf 
on  the  job,  and  many  of  them  would  adopt  the  thing  of  getting  money 
for  doing  nothing,  and  refuse  to  take  jobs  from  private  enterprise,  so 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  work  out  very  carefully  this  thing  according 
to  the  very  best  judgment  available.  That  is  about  all  I  can  say  on 
that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  principle,  leaving  your  own  reservations,  as  I 
understand  your  view,  there  are  certain  limits  as  to  it,  but  you  have 
no  objection,  then,  or  you  are  in  a  sense  proposing  in  your  statement 
and  in  your  broadening  of  it,  unemployment  insurance,  old-age  pen¬ 
sions,  and  a  proper  social-security  system  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Congressman,  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  do  not  intend  to  let  people  starve,  and  we  try  to  do  better  than 
that,  we  try  to  take  care  of  the  needy  cases. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  As  a  matter  of  national  legislation,  when  you  say 
protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  you  are  thinking  of  unemployment 
compensation  as  one  proper  element ;  is  that  l  ight  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  elements  that  would 
enter  into  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Along  that  line,  how  about  minimum-wage  laws? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Congressman,  I  should  think  that  that  is  along  the  same 
line  but  where  to  draw  the  line  is  a  difficult  question. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  think  that  that  follows  in  that  same  general 
field,  but  where  to  draw  the  line,  that  is  a  different  question  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that 
you  have  to  answer  in  that  regard. 

■Mr.  LaFolletie.  One  effect  of  that  is  to  keep  buying  power  down 
or  keep  it  up  in  the  masses,  preferably,  so  that  they  can  buy  what  is 
produced,  and  even  unemployment  compensation  has  an  effect  in  the 
buying  of  the  necessities  of  life,  while  they  are  out  of  employment  * 
is  that  correct?  ’ 

M’-.  Spattr.  I  would  sav  that  is  correct.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  From  the  standpoint  of  monopolies  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  labor  market  should  be  completely  free,  that  people 
should  bargain  for  a  wage  as  individuals,  as  they  come  along? 

Mr  Spahr.  Oh  no.  I  have  defined  free  competition  on  which  I 
should  see  the  individual  laborer,  and  the  individual  laborer  cannot 
compete  with  the  employer,  most  certainly,  and  that  would  not  en¬ 
visage  free  competition.  As  I  conceive  free  competition  from  the 
point  of  view  of  labor,  it  means  that  labor  must  be  organized  to  com- 
pete  and  get  anything  like  a  reasonable  basis  with  the  employer 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Willford  I.  King?  ‘ 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes  I  know  him.  He  is  a  member  of  the  department 
ot  which  I  am  in  charge. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  you  know  him  personally.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  own  department? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes;  he  is  a  member  of  the  department  of  which  I  am 
the  head. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  He  has  written  a  document  which  is  called  Where 
Does  the  C.  O.  O.  Programme  Lead?  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  may  have  seen  it,  I  suspect  I  have.  I  know  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  He  made  some  statements  in  here  about  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  think  much  of  the  minimum-wage  laws,  at  least  65 
cents  an  hour,  he  does  not  think  much  of  that.  Do  you  agree  with 
your  colleague  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  You  appreciate  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  situation  I 
am  confronted  with,  I  am  sure,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  my  depart¬ 
ment,  but  may  I  say  that  he  is  employed  with  us  as  a  statistician. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  do  not  mind  me  asking  a  couple  of  other 
questions ;  in  this  document  I  find  this  statement,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  to  you  and  see  what  you  think  of  that ;  he  says : 

Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  potential  workers  prefer  idleness  at  low 
pay  to  hard  work  and  high  pay,  it  follows  that  unemployment  insurance  insures 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Spahr.  May  I  say  in  feply  to  that  that  he  is  employed  as  a 
statistician  in  our  department. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  He  is  employed  as  a  statistician  in  the  New  York 
University,  Department  of  Economics. 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  correct.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  you  do  not  assume  any  responsibility  for 
him  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  do  not  assume  any  responsibility  only  as  a  statistician. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  He  makes  another  statement  in  here  that  I  can¬ 
not  quite  lay  my  hands  on,  but  he  says  that  if  workers  were  left  at 
all  times  to  sell  their  labor  for  the  best  price  obtainable  on  the  labor 
market  there  would  never  be  any  unemployment  problem.  Do  you 
believe  in  that? 

Mr.  Spahr.  No;  I  do  not  share  the  same  viewpoint  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  just  wish  to  point  out  for  the  record  that  this 
thing  is  being  circulated  by  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  I  am  interested  in  knowing  that  this  man  is  a  statistician 
and  not  a  leading  economist  of  New  York  University.  In  other  words 
I  was  inclined  to  think,  Dr.  Spahr,  before  you  put  me  on  the  right 
track,  that  maybe  New  York  University  Department  of  Economics 
was  interested  in  selling  a  service  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  had  any  such  opinion  as 
that,  because  it  would  be  a  mistaken  opinion. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  respect  your  intellectual  honesty.  You  do  not 
mind  my  having  found  Professor  King’s  document  and  having  called 
your  attention  to  certain  parts  of  it? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Oh,  no,  indeed.  We  all  know,  I  think  at  least  I  should, 
that  statisticians  and  mathematicians  are  interested  in  various  fields. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  you  can  get  psychiatrist  to  say  a  man  is 
crazy  and  another  to  say  he  isn’t. 

Mr.  Spahr.  As  far  as  New  York  University  is  officially  concerned, 
Dr.  King  is  a  statistician. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Elliott,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  questions  I  have  in  mind  have  been  asked  by 
others.  I  dp  not  believe  I  have  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  have  a  few.  Dr.  Spahr,  will  you  give  me  your  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  compensatory  economy  program? 

Mr.  Spahr.  It  is  where  the  Government  attempts  to  compensate 
for  what  private  economy  is  not  doing  to  accomplish  an  end. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  raise  your  voice  a  little  bit,  please?  Off 
the  record  for  a  moment. 

(There  was  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record.  You  may  proceed,  Dr. 
Spahr. 

Mr.  Spahr.  The  question  was  the  definition  of  a  compensatory  eco¬ 
nomic  program. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman.  A  little  louder,  I  cannot  hear  him. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  you  will  just  raise  your  voice  a  little  more,  please. 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  am  very  sorry.  My  definition  of  compensatory  eco¬ 
nomic  program  would  be  that  policy  ill  which  the  Government  at¬ 
tempts  to  compensate  in  some  manner,  either  by  putting  out  more 
purchasing  power  in  circulation,  or  taking  out  from  what  private 
economy  has  not  been  able  to  do,  in  order  to  supplement  it,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  that  the  Government  has  in  mind. 
That  may  sound  a  little  confused,  but  I  believe  that  gives  you  my 
idea. 

Mr.  Resa.  An  assertion  was  made  in  your  statement  on  page  14 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  you  regard  this  bill  H.  R.  2202  as  a 
measure  designed  to  provide  for  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spahr.  No,  no.  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  though.  The 
bill  is  being  put  out  quickly  in  a  period  of  transition,  of  course,  and 
ill  has  that  thought  in  mind,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  long-time 
program. 

Mr.  Resa.  On  page  20  of  your  statement  you  say : 

In  brief,  if  our  Government  officials  really  desire  to  preserve  and  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  and  private  capitalism,  they  should  give  more  attention  to 
what  makes  it  function  best  and  what  causes  the  maladjustments  that  result  in 
unemployment.  Then  they  should  endeavor  to  create  the  atmosphere  favor¬ 
able  to  the  best  functioning  of  the  system. 

Do  you  think  that  the  collapse  which  occurred  in  1929  resulted— I 
mean  the  one  which  resulted  in  the  depression  for  several  years  follow¬ 
ing  that  year — resulted  from  a  failure  to  create  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  best  functioning  of  the  capitalistic  system? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Partly,  if  I  may  say  so— I  teach  business  science  at  the 
New  York  University,  and  so  I  try  to  keep  up  with  the  main  schools 
of  thought  on  that.  I  believe  that  the  most  reputable  men  who  have 
studied  business  fluctuations,  say  that  the  causes  are  both  external 
and  internal,  that  we  have  outside  causes  and  internal  causes,  and 
that  they  come  in  various  phases,  in  various  shapes  and  forms,  and 
from  various  sources.  The  Government  is  an  outside  cause.  It  does 
not  operate  alone.  It  operates  against  the  thing.  We  had  certain 
Government  policies  during  the  twenties  which  the  Government 
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thought  would,  if  they  were  put  into  effect,  Help  to  move  the  country 
along  and  thereby  help  foreign  countries,  and  that  included  the  matter 
of  gold  movements,  in  order  to  take  care  of  foreign  countries  insofar 
as  their  currency  was  concerned,  putting  it  on  a  stable  basis,  and  our 
money  policy  would  be  assisted  thereby.  At  the  same  time  we  were 
facing  the  matter  of  stabilization  in  this  country.  The  mechanisms 
that  we  had  and  which  the  Government  was  partly  connected  with, 
and  which  were  a  part  of  our  money  market  and  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
system  so  operated  that  it  let  the  stock  market  run  loose,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  bad  manifestations  of  those  policies  which  finally 
collapsed  and  carried  our  economy  down.  Of  course,  that  was  an 
approximation,  and  a  proximate  cause,  not  the  only  cause,  so  I  would 
say  in  answering  your  question  this  way  that  the  Government  partly 
forced  that  condition,  and  world  forces  caused  by  the  other  World 
War  were  aiding  it  under  the  surface,  because  this  was  something 
which  projected  over  the  whole  world,  so  that  our  collapse  was  part  of 
the  world  collapse,  and  I  would  be  very  doubtful  if  any  government 
could  have  stepped  in,  no  matter  what  type  of  government  or  what 
part  of  the  world  it  happened  to  be  in,  they  all  had  their  collapse, 
regardless  of  the  types  and  regardless  of  the  causes,  because  the  causes 
were  too  deeply  imbedded  to  be  taken  out.  We  know  this  from  our 
studies  of  past  fluctuations,  and  it  is  a  certain  rather  definite  pattern, 
and  the  pattern  has  been  followed  of  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
reaction,  because  we  thought  in  the  light  of  our  policies  in  the  1920’s 
that  we  were  smart  enough  to  prevent  the  secondary  reaction.  We 
predicted  that  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (hat  we  had  that  we 
would  avoid  it,  but  we  did  not.  We  found  this  force  that  was  set  up, 
a  force  that  comes  about  when  you  get  into  a  Avar,  you  will  have 
enough  disturbances  regardless  of  what  your  policies  are,  you  will 
haw  reactions,  perhaps  a  boom,  and  then  the  reaction. 

Mr.  Resa.  Dr.  Spahr,  the  things  you  are  describing  are  definite 
conditions.  I  still  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Congress  could  do 
that  could  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
business. 

Mr.  Spahr.  In  my  paragraph  beginning  with  the  word  “specif¬ 
ically,”  being  the  seventh  line  on  page  20,  I  enumerate  a  great  number 
of  those  specific  items  that  I  believe  would  answer  the  question  from 
my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Resa.  One  of  the  specific  measures  that  you  recommend  is — 

They  should  regulate  in  the  interests  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  rather 
than  endeavor  to  produce  and  to  direct.  They  should  abandon  the  barbaric  fetish 
that  domestic  wars  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  have  some  rational  de¬ 
fense;  they  should  proceed  to  establish  effective  machinery  for  mediation  and 
arbitration. 

Dr.  Spahr,  now,  would  you  not  say  that  that  is  a  form  of  regi¬ 
mentation  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  No  more  than  our  laws  which  would  hale  anybody  into 
court  when  they  commit  a  crime.  If  I  strike  my  wife  I  would  have  to 
go  to  court.  So,  it  is  regimentation  in  the  sense  that  we  try  to  prevent 
crime,  and  assault  and  robbery,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Resa.  Am  I  correct  in  the  understanding  that  by  this  proposal 
you  mean  to  suggest  a  method  for  dealing  with  any  resort  to  violence 
in  strikes  and  other  labor  disturbances? 

Mr.  Spahr.  A  proviso  by  which  Ave  could  avoid  strikes  and  other 
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labor  disturbances  and  violence  which  may  accompany  them ;  provid¬ 
ing  an  alternative  to  that. 

Mr.  Res  a.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  economic  structure  can  be  as  much 
disturbed  by  a  peaceful  and  lawful  strike  or  refusal  to  work  as  by  a 
strike  in  which  violence  is  resorted  to? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  If  I  were  in  Congress,  I  would  try  to  draft  a  law  to 
make  effective  the  prohibition  of  strikes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be  an  impediment  to 
the  freedom  of  the  workingman  that  you  have  referred  to  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  right  to  strike  and  the 
right  to  quit  his  job.  I  see  no  reason  why  labor  has  to  strike  to  get  an 
adjustment.  They  can  organize  and  present  their  complaints,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  agreement,  then  they  can  have  an  arbi¬ 
tration  and  mediation,  and  they  can  stay  on  their  jobs,  and  in  their 
employment,  and  they  will  not  suffer  unemployment  and  run  the  risk 
of  a  strike.  Society  would  not  suffer;  industry  would  not  suffer.  All 
of  us  would  continue.  Suppose  a  settlement  was  made  that  labor  does 
not  like,  and  they  might  quit.  He  always  has  the  light  to  quit,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  different  thing,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  them 
coming  back  and  throwing  bricks  through  the  window  after  a  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  am  not  advocating  that,  you  must  understand. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Oh.  I  just  want  to  make  my  position  clear  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  case  management 
refuses  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  would  do  precisely  the  same  thing  as  before. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  other  words,  you  would  suggest  or  recommend  meas¬ 
ures  for  compulsion  to  cause  management  as  well  as  labor  to  negotiate 
labor  disputes  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Yes,  Congressman,  I  certainly  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  that  is  a  form  of  regimentation? 
Would  that  not  be  an  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the  American 
citizen  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Not  in  an  undesirable  way,  according  to  my  standards. 
I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  any  material  rights. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have  any  freedom  for  one  and  not  for  the 
other.  It  should  be  the  same  for  labor  and  for  management. 

Mr.  Resa.  Dr.  Spahr,  you  do  recognize  that  there  is  a  desirable  and 
proper,  as  well  as  undesirable  and  improper,  restriction  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  citizens,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  public  good  ? 

Mr.  Stahr.  By  all  means.  I  am  very  much  concerned  with  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Dr.  Spahr,  now,  briefly,  you  used  the  phrase  “painful 
amount  of  unemployment.-’  If  that  were  to  occur,  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Federal  Government  do  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  By  no  means;  no.  I  certainly  would  not  make  such  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it  without  incurring  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  could  possibly  do  so. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich,  do  you  have  any  questions  * 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes;  Dr.  Spahr,  the  title  of  this  bill  II.  R.  2202  says: 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ- 
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ment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  State,  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  country,  any  organization,  or  of 
anyone  in  the  country,  that  does  not  want  to  have  full  employment  for 
all  the  people  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Of  course  not,  certainly  not,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Rich.  Certainly  not.  No  one,  no  organization,  no  individual, 
no  Member  of  Congress  that  does  not  want  a  job  for  everybody,  and 
anybdy  that  would  feel  that  one  was  opposed  to  a  job  for  our  people 
needs  medical  care. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Anybody  that  does  not  want  full  employment  for  every 
person  in  the  country  as  you  indicate,  a  job  for  everyone,  I  should 
think  he  would  be  very  unwise. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  should  think  so  too.  Who  are  the  people  in  this  country 
who  create  the  greatest  number  of  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  Well,  the  employers,  industry,  agriculture,  farmers,  the 
farmers  themselves.  Industry,  I  believe.  I  do  not  know  how  that  will 
count  up  as  against  the  farmers.  I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Rich.  Industry  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  employees. 

Mr.  Spahr.  Obviously  industry  could  not  exist  if  it  did  not  have 
employees. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  the  most  vital,  the  most  essential,  I  do  not  want 
to  say  “commodity”,  I  am  seeking  a  better  word,  because  that  is  not 
the  word  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Element?  Constituent? 

Mr.  Rich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  enters  into  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  business  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  There  can  be  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Labor  is  the  most  important  thing  that  you  would  have? 

Mr.  Spahr.  When  you  say  industry  you  are  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  labor  and  management  and  capital,  and  natural  resources;  it  is 
obviously  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  want  to  give  everybody  employment,  and  we  want 
to  see  that  this  country  is  successful,  it  is  necessary  then  for  us  to  try 
to  see  that  everybody  has  a  job ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  should  try  to  do. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  does  this  bill  give  any  false  assur¬ 
ances  that  everyone  will  have  jobs  if  we  pass  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Spahr.  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate  implication,  Congressman, 
in  this  bill  that  goes  out  to  the  public,  and  gives  the  public  the  idea 
that  Congress  can  do  what  is  in  the  declaration  of  the  purpose  that  is 
set  out,  and  it  cannot  do  it — I  repeat,  it  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Rtcii.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  certainly  do  agree  with  you. 
But  in  your  report  here  you  give  the  Government  as  an  economic  fore¬ 
caster,  and  you  point  here  that  in  1937,  we  will  take  that  year,  that  the 
Federal  Government  gave  a  certain  amount  for  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditures,  but  they  found  out  later  that  they  spent  30  percent  more 
than  they  figured  thev  would  spend,  and  they  found  out  that  their  re¬ 
ceipts  for  that  year,  they  found  out  that  they  were  6  percent  less  than 
the  amount  of  receipts,  that  is,  they  had  6  percent  less  receipts  and  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  of  30  percent.  Take  the  year  of  1938,  they  fig¬ 
ured  that  they  would  spend  a  certain  amount,  and  they  spent  30  per¬ 
cent  more,  in  fact  it  was  32  percent  more  than  they  said  they  would, 
and  they  found  out  that  the  receipts  were  14  percent  less  than  they 
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figured  they  would  be.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  pretty 
bad  forecasters  in  the  Government,  do  you  not  think? 

Mr.  Spahr.  You  are  bound  to  have;  of  necessity  you  are  bound  to 
have. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I>y  forecasters,  I  think  we  could  go  a  little  further 
and  say  that  bad  forecasters  are  inevitable,  bad  forecasters  because 
they  are  attacking  an  impossible  situation,  is  that  not  so,  Dr.  Spahr? 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  would  be  my  idea  about  it.  I  think  that  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  situation  is  this:  That  in  determining  accurately 
these  Ithings  that  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  Government  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  job  for  the  President  or  any  economists  or  board 
of  advisers  that  he  may  appoint. 

Mr.  Spahr.  That  is  correct,  it  would  be  an  impossible  job,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
not  this  bill  tend  to  destroy  the  soundness  of  Federal  finances? 

Mr.  Spahr.  The  bill  embraces  the  idea  of  compensatory  financing. 
It  has  the  idea  of  working  both  ways,  but  when  this  thing  is  put  out, 
this  tax  program,  it  is  almost  always  one  that  works  in  the  way  of  def¬ 
icit  financing  which  means  that  the  deficit  will  grow,  and  it  will  al¬ 
most  always  be  greater  and  greater  each  year.  If  the  program  is  to  be 
enforced,  you  could  not  logically  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  lend  encouragement  in  every  way  possible  to  the 
people  in  this  country  who  want  to  create  jobs,  and  I  believe  we  will 
be  better  off  in  trying  to  encourage  them  than  otherwise,  try  to  en¬ 
courage  them  definitely  by  a  private  enterprise,  then  we  will  not  have 
the  Government  entering  into  the  field  of  trying  to  create  jobs — is  that 
your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Spahi:.  If  I  understand  your  question.  I  believe  it  would  be 
much  better  to  try  to  encourage  private  enterprise,  and  see  that  private 
enterprise  creates  these  jobs,  than  having  the  Government  enter  into 
the  business  field  and  trying  to  create  jobs,  because  history  has  shown  it 
never  works  out. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  my  idea.  I  think  if  we  should  lend  encourage¬ 
ment  in  every  way  possible  to  the  people  of  this  country  who  want 
to  create  jobs  for  our  people — I  believe  we  will  be  better  off,  much 
better  off,  in  trying  to  encourage  them  through  private  enterprise 
than  we  will  by  having  the  Government  enter  into  the  field  of  trying 
to  create  jobs.  Would  you  say  that  is  a  sound  idea  ? 

Mr.  Spaiir.  Yes;  as  I  said  before,  it  is  entirely  correct.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  something  off  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(There  was  a  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  due  to  a  legislative  situation  we  will 
be  unable  to  hold  a  hearing  this  afternoon,  but  our  next  witness  will 
be  Mr.  Arch  D.  Schultz,  representing  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  We  will  be  unable  to  hear  him  now,  but  I  want  to  have  his 
statement,  placed  before  the  members,  and  we  wall  take  him  up  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  question  him  in  regard  to  his  statement. 

The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  to  reconvene  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  a.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  re¬ 
convene  on  Thursday,  October  18, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  1945 

House  of  Representative, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Our  first  wit¬ 
ness  is  Dr.  George  Benson,  president  of  Harding  College. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  with  the  witness, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  for  the  record. 

Yesterday,  when  Mr.  Cochran  was  questioning  Dr.  Spain-,  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  small  business  firms,  industrialists,  manu¬ 
facturers  were  coming  to  the  Government  for  aid.  To  me  it  appeared 
that  his  purpose  was  to  point  out  some  claimed  inconsistency  between 
small  business  opposing  this  bill  and  its  actions  in  seeking  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  other  matters. 

I  only  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  coming  to  the 
Government  now  come  in  opposition  to  directives  of  the  OPA  and  are 
seeking  relief  from  orders  of  Government  agencies  heretofore  estab¬ 
lished.  They  are  not  asking  for  aid  in  the  sense  of  wanting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  grant  them  relief  from  either  normal  or  abnormal 
conditions,  other  than  those  which  had  ben  created  by  Government 
agencies. 

Also  I  want  to  insert  in  the  record  at  the  close  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Cowan,  a  statement  from  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  sent  to  all  stock¬ 
holders  of  that  corporation — of  which  I  am  not  one.  Mr.  Cowan  had 
stated  that  many  of  these  advertisements  in  newspapeis,  offering  jobs, 
were,  according  to  my  interpretation  ot  his  testimony,  not  made  in 
good  faith.  One  other  witness  intimated  the  same  thought,  that  often¬ 
times  the  compensation  for  the  jobs  was  less,  in  the  new  job,  than  was 
the  compensation  in  the  old  job. 

Here  is  the  letter,  dated  October  10,  1915,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
it  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  that  point  in  the  record  that  I  indi¬ 
cated.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
record  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Cowan’s  testimony. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Sinclair  Oil  Coup., 

Nrw  York,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1911. 

Subject :  The  oil  strike. 

To  Stockholders,  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.: 

This  letter  is  sent  to  you  because  we  believe  that  as  a  citizen  and  a  stockholder 
you  should  have  the  facts  with  relation  to  the  strike  in  the  oil  industry  that 
began  on  September  19  last. 

IV e  have  an  agreement  with  the  Oil  Workers  International  Union,  CIO,  which 
called  the  strike  against  our  operations,  providing,  among  other  things,  that 
there  shall  be  no  strikes,  slow-downs,  or  lock-outs  during  the  term  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  which  does  not  expire  until  May  31,  1943.  The  agreement  also  contains 
provisions  for  the  arbitration  of  “all  grievances  and  disputes.”  As  to  disputes 
which  are  general  in  character,  including  controversies  as  lo  wages  which  affect 
a  large  number  of  employees,  there  is  a  specific  method  of  arbitration  provided 
in  the  agreement. 

In  violation  of  these  covenants,  and  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act,  the  Oil 
Workers  International  Union  called  a  strike  at  our  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  refinery 
on  September  19.  In  the  period  between  that  date  and  October  2,  all  of  our 
refineries  were  struck,  and  practically  all  of  our  pipe-line  systems,  a  large  part 
of  our  producing  operations,  and  many  natural  gasoline  plants. 

The  demand,  refusal  of  which  brought  about  the  strike,  was  for  52  hours’  pay 
for  40  hours  of  work.  The  slogan  of  this  movement  was  “52  for  40,  or  fight.” 

The  assertion  that  the  objective  of  the  union  was  to  preserve  the  “take-home 
pay”  is  appealing  but  misleading.  No  employee  involved  in  this  dispute  has 
suffered  any  reduction  in  lake-home  pay.  If  the  demanded  increase  had  been 
granted,  the  wages  of  all  employees  (whether  they  have  been  working  40  or  48 
hours  a  week)  wou’d  he  increased  30  percent. 

Under  the  48-hour  week,  employees  have  been  making  the  following  earnings: 

Common  Labor  (at  96  cents  an  hour)  $216.32  a  month,  or  $2,596  a  year. 

Stillmen  (at  $1.52y2  an  hour)  $343.63  a  month,  or  $4,123.60  a  year. 

At  the  average  earnings  of  refinery  labor  ($1.27  an  hour)  employees  have  been 
making  $286.17  a  month,  or  $3,-134.00  a  year. 

It  is  such  hourly  rates  as  these  that  were,  under  the  union  demand,  to  be 
increased  f.O  percent. 

In  addition  to  their  wages,  our  employees  are  granted  sick  leave  with  pay 
(3  weeks  at  full  pay  and  12  weeks  at  half  pay)  ;  vacations  with  full  pay  (1  or  2 
weeks  depending  on  length  of  service)  ;  pensions,  and  $1,000  life  insurance,  for 
which  the  company  pays  the  entire  cost. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
appealed  to  the  oil  companies  and  the  union  to  settle  the  strike  by  arbitration 
because  “if  it  should  be  prolonged  and  extended,  its  results  would  put  into 
jeopardy  the  very  lifeblood  of  American  economy.”  The  Government's  effort 
failed,  and  on  October  4  under  an  Executive  order  of  President  Truman,  all 
strike-bound  refineries  and  other  industry  facilities  were  taken  over  and  operated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  union  announced  that  it  would  work  for 
the  Navy,  but  was  “still  on  strike  against  the  oil  companies.” 

Although  only  the  wage  issue  was  discussed  in  the  Chicago  and  Washington 
conciliation  proceedings,  we  are  on  notice  from  the  union  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  forego  additional  demands,  including  the  closed  shop,  shift  differentials  (extra 
pay  for  night  work),  additional  paid  holidays  (we  now  pay  for  six),  increased 
pensions,  augmented  sick-leave  payments  and  termination  pay,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  40-hour  week  is  established  the  union  will  demand  a  36-hour  week  “or  less” 
with  no  reduction  in  pay. 

The  strike  disrupted  operations  over  a  period  of  2  weeks ;  it  has  delayed  recon¬ 
version  to  peacetime  operations  and  postponed  making  available  to  the  public 
improved  gasoline  in  increasing  quantities;  it  will  interfere  with  carrying  out 
our  program  for  the  reemployment  of  more  than  3,000  of  our  people  in  military 
service. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  moral,  economic,  and  inflationary  aspects 
of  this  strike,  although  these  considerations  cannot  be  overlooked  We  have 
endeavored  here  only  to  give  you  the  facts. 

It  is  suggested  that  stockholders  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  pass 
along  to  others  the  information  contained  in  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


H.  F.  Sinclair,  President. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  I  should  like  to  offer  also  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
whom  I  know  personally  and  for  whom  I  can  vouch. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Congressman  Clare  Hoffman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  L.  Hamilton  &  Co., 
Bangor,  Mich.,  September  1,  19.'i5. 


Dear  Mr.  Hoffman  :  There  seems  to  be  quite  an  agitation  in  Washington  to  pass 
a  Federal  unemployment  act. 

This  would  work  no  better  than  our  Michigan  State  law,  which  is  a  farce  and 
should  be  repealed,  because  in  its  actual  working  it  places  a  premium  on  loafing. 

Recently  the  Centrifugal  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  employing  80  men, 
closed  down  because  of  war  cancellations.  Adjoining  this  firni  is  located  the 
U.  S.  Foundry  Co.  Learning  a  few  days  before  the  closing,  the  U.  S.  Foundry 
advised  the  Centrifugal  management,  and  the  employees,  they  could  use  10  men, 
so  no  time  would  be  lost.  In  like  manner  the  Reed  Steel  Foundry  offered  to 
take  on  a  great  many  if  the  discharged  wanted  employment.  With  what  result? 

One  man  reported  at  the  U.  S.  Foundry,  and  not  a  single  man  reported  at, 
Reed’s.  Why  V  We  have  been  told  26 — Lord  knows  how  many  more— are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  vacation  because  of  compensation,  while  we  fool  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill,  or  at  least  partly  so. 

If  the  above  was  an  isolated  case,  we  might  be  reconciled  to  our  State  law,  but 
we  sincerely  believe  it  is  typical. 

Again,  it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  not  for  the  fact  that  such  firms  as  Reed's  and 
the  U.  S.  Foundry  are  only  producing  but  a  fraction  what  they  might  produce  if 
they  had  more  labor. 

If  a  Federal  law  is  passed,  why  not  tie  it  into  a  law  providing  jobs  on  public 
improvements  rather  than  giving  money  for  no  service  performed?  Our  State 
law  does  not  work  and  serves  only  to  pay  a  premium  on  indolence.  Why  make 
such  a  law  a  Federal  disgrace? 

Yours  very  truly, 


W.  L.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
W.  L.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Along  the  same  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  of  October  16,  an  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  who 
cannot,  I  think,  be  classed  as  a  reactionary  or  in  the  employ  of  business 
interests.  This  article  is  dated  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  seems  to 
give  an  accurate  picture  of  this  question  as  to  whether  there  is  unem¬ 
ployment.  It  is  very  short,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I  would  like 
to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  put  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Reconversion  Picture 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Hartford,  Conn.,  October  16. — A  survey  here  yields  a  good  picture  of  recon¬ 
version  at  this  stage  in  centers  of  highly  diversified  industry.  Most  Connecticut 
and  New  England  industry  generally  is  well  diversified. 

As  for  the  over-all,  some  20,000  persons  lost  their  jobs  here  suddenly  when 
the  war  with  Japan  ended.  Of  this  total,  about  15,000  were  in  aircraft.  A 
good  many  of  the  others  were  in  ordnance  manufactured  at  all  sorts  of  converted 
peacetime  plants.  Hartford  is  headquarters  for  United  Aircraft,  which  con¬ 
tributed  so  heavily  In  engines,  propellers,  Vought  Corsair  fighters,  and  S'ikorsky 
helicopters.  It  used  its  own  plants  and  licensed  plants  of  other  corporations. 

Unemployment  compensation  rolls  here  jumped  from  1,700  on  August  11  to 
13,400  on  September  15.  A  drop  in  new  claims  the  week  of  September  22  indi¬ 
cated  that  "the  situation  was  leveling  off,  which  seems  to  be  the  case  in  other 
centers  in  this  State. 

******* 

A  realistic  analysis  of  the  employment  situation  here,  as  to  the  psychology  and 
reactions  of  workers,  comes  from  John  G.  Confrey,  a  veteran  of  18  years’  experi- 
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ence  in  this  field  who  has  worked  with  the  State  unemployment  service  here  since 
it  was  established  in  1938. 

He  knows  people  and  is  inclined  to  be  philosophical. 

There  were  reports  that  people  who  were  laid  off  just  wouldn’t  take  jobs.  He 
had  his  staff  make  a  careful  check,  a  sort  of  Gallup  poll,  with  generous  samplings. 

This  revealed  two  things.  One  was  that  people  were  holding  off,  hoping  to 
get  better  jobs  with  higher  wages  than  those  offered — wages  somewhat  more 
closely  approximating  wartime  pay.  The  other  was  that  many  jobs  were  offered 
in  other  cities  and  that  raised  a  transportation  problem. 

******* 

“They  are  looking  around.  They  are  pretty  choosey.  And  look  at  the 
weather.” 

He  grinned.  It  was  a  mild  October  day. 

“There  is  neither  a  concentration  on  getting  jobs,  nor  a  concentration  on  not 
getting  them,”  he  said. 

******* 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Confrey  said  that  returning  veterans  do  not  fall  into  a  class 
with  a  particular  approach  and  problem,  but  react  just  like  everybody  else. 
Some  take  jobs.  Some  are  holding  cff. 

People  who  do  not  want  particular  jobs  offered  have  their  own  ways  of  re¬ 
jecting  them,  he  has  discovered  through  experience.  He  explained : 

“They’ll  go  to  the  jobs — yes.  But  they  put  on  a  long  face  and  make  themselves 
generally  unpleasant.  Or  they  get  to  work  late.  They  have  their  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  themselves  found  unsuitable.” 

Many  women  war  workers  are  in  this  category.  Most  of  them  probably  will 
go  out  of  the  labor  market  and  back  into  their  homes,  though  it  is  not  possible 
yet  to  accept  that  as  a  rule.  Meanwhile  they  are  drawing  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  under  the  law  offering  themselves  for  jobs. 

******* 

There  are  many  jobs  in  this  community,  though  at  lower  wages,  and  more  are 
being  created  as  reconversion  progresses.  The  Royal  Typewriter  Co.  is  getting 
ready  to  supply  a  huge  market.  The  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  with  headquarters  here, 
is  preparing  to  send  out  salesmen  to  make  their  spiels  to  housewives.  Insurance 
companies  can  absorb  many  white-coTar  workers.  Several  recently  have  an¬ 
nounced  wage  increases.  Newspapers  are  full  of  advertisements  for  work. 

Reconversion  has  gone  ahead  swiftly  in  other  centers  in  this  State,  with  many 
long-missing  articles  getting  back  on  the  market.  It  has  been  a  most  com¬ 
mendable  job  on  the  part  of  industry. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  he  contact  Mr.  Maury 
Maverick,  who  is  head  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  and 
get  figures  showing  the  millions  that  have  been  advanced,  through 
his  Corporation,  to  small  business  people  who  have  applied  to  him 
for  assistance. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that;  nor  have  I 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  amount  so  far  advanced  is  insufficient, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  those  advances  arises  from  the  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  tend  to  hamper,  restrict,  and  in 
some  instances  destroy  small  business. 

For  example,  I  cite  the  case  of  a  constituent  in  my  district  who 
secured  a  loan  from  Mr.  Maverick’s  Corporation  of  $150,000,  in  re¬ 
liance  upon  a  written  order  of  Mr.  Bowles  establishing  a  price  for 
certain  products.  The  order  was  made  on  the  28t,h  of  April  of  this 
year,  after  a  full  and  complete  investigation.  The  company  borrowed 
$150,000  from  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  and  employed  an 
additional  100  men  and  sold  over  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  their 
product.  Then,  on  the  31st  of  August,  a  subordinate  in  the  OPA 
rescinded  the  order  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  took  away  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  the  price  that  had  been  given,  and  in  reliance  upon  which 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  had  made  the  loan.  That  ac- 
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tion,  if  it  stands,  made  it  possible  for  the  people,  such  as  W ana- 
maker’s  and  Marshall  Field,  to  whom  this  manufacturer  had  sold 
his  product,  in  reliance  on  that  order,  to  bring  action  for  damages. 

Of  course,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  will  have  to  bail 
that  company  out,  if  Mr.  Bowles  is  permitted  to  go  back  on  his  writ¬ 
ten  order,  in  reliance  on  which  the  Government  and  the  industry  went 
ahead.  We  hope  to  have  the  order  of  April  28  reinstated. 

Mr.  CocniiAX.  I  am  not  taking  the  word  of  the  witness  or  anybody 
else  that  small  business  as  a  whole  is  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  may  be  your  own  personal  opinion,  but  it  is  not 
my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  gentleman  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  I  have 
a  right  to  mine. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Benson,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  S.  BENSON,  PRESIDENT,  HARDING 

COLLEGE,  SEARCY,  ARK.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

ARKANSAS  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  COUNCIL 

Dr.  Benson.  My  name  is  George  S.  Benson.  I  am  president  of 
Harding  College  at  Searcy,  Ark.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Arkansas  Public  Expenditure  Council,  a  tax¬ 
payers’  organization.  I  come  here  as  a  private  citizen  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  of  our  country.  I  have  been  authorized  by  officers 
of  the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  and  by  officers  of  many  other  Arkansas 
organizations  to  say  that  these  organizations  are  in  agreement  with 
the  principles  of  my  testimony.  I  have  been  asked  also  to  represent 
the  Arkansas  Public  Expenditure  Council. 

With  regard  to*  the  full  employment  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  (S.  380),  I  wish  to  confine  my  testimony  to  three  items  in  the 
biH. 

First :  This  bill  states,  in  section  2  (c)  : 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  *  *  *  to  assure  continu¬ 

ing  full  employment;  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment 
opportunities,  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 

When  Mr.  Albert  Goss,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  testified 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  be  changed  to  read : 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pursue  such  consistent 
and  openly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and  programs  as  will  prevent  monopoly 
and  encourage  economic  returns  to  its  citizens  in  approximate  proportions  to 
what  each  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  as  the  basic  means  of  securing 
the  highest  level  of  consumption  of  consumer  goods,  and  personal  services,  thereby 
assuring  the  highest  level  of  employment  opportunity  through  private  and  non- 
Federal  investment  and  expenditures. 

I  should  prefer  amending  it  so  as  to  read : 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assist  always  in  providing 
conditions  which  will  enable  competitive  private  enterprise  to  provide  at  all 
times  sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  and  willing 
to  work. 

In  event  it  is  not  so  amended,  I  would  then  suggest  the  change 
which  I  have  just  read,  recommended  by  Mr.  Goss. 

Second:  I  would  eliminate  section  2  (d)  (3),  which  provides  that 
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the  program  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  an  increase 
for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent  and  health¬ 
ful  standard  of  living  and  promote  the  retirement  from  the  labor 
force  of  the  older  citizens.  _  . 

This  section  has  come  to  your  attention  many  times  vested  in  various 
verbiage.  It  is  probably  best  known  as  the  Townsend  plan. 

Third :  I  would  eliminate  section  2  (d)  (4) ,  which  requires  Federal 
investment  and  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  providing  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

SOME  GOOD  FEATURES 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad. 
It  contains  provisions  which  can  help  America  reach  new  heights 
of  prosperity  for  all  of  its  citizens,  and  it  also  contains  provisions 
which  can  destroy  the  mainspring — that  motivating  force  which  has 
brought  to  America  a  measure  of  prosperity  never  attained  by  any 
other  nation  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Briefly,  the  bill  provides  three  things,  namely : 

1.  Cooperative  planning. 

2.  A  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Government  that  even  though  an 
individual  is  a  lazy,  untrustworthy  drunkard  most  of  the  time,  yet 
whenever  he  sobers  up  and  looks  for  a  job,  one  will  be  waiting  for 
him. 

3.  An  income  for  old  people,  usually  called  the  Townsend  plan. 

I  strongly  approve  of  the  principles  behind  the  first  item  men¬ 
tioned  ;  cooperative  planning,  which  in  this  bill  is  called  the  national 
production  and  employment  budget.  My  experience  does  not  qualify 
me  to  discuss  this  portion  of  the  bill  in  detail.  I  do  hope,  however, 
that  you  will  see  fit  to  retain  these  principles  of  planning  and  that 
Congress  will  create  a  joint  committee  on  the  national  budget. 

Naturally,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  want  to  see  it  assured  in  the  fullest  possible  measure.  I 
therefore  wish  to  urge  the  elimination  of  section  2  (d)  3,  known  as 
the  Townsend  plan,  because  I  believe  it  would  bankrupt  the  country, 
undermine  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  which  is  responsible  for  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatness,  result  in  lower  wages,  and  more  unemployment.  I 
suggest  that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the  groups  in  Congress  and  in 
government  who  are  studying  social  security. 

I  also  urge  the  elimination  of  the  statement  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  American  able  to  work  and  seeking  work,  and  I  urge  the 
elimination  of  section  2  (d)  4,  which  underwrites  public  works  and 
other  Federal  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  providing  these  jobs. 
I  believe  these  sections  would  weaken  national  morale  and  actually 
prevent  continuing  full  employment. 

SLUR  AT  OUR  BEST  PEOPLE 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if  Congress  passed  a  bill  stating  that  our 
Government  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  job  for  everybody 
able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work,  it  would  be  resented  by  a  majority 
of  our  citizens.  It  would  be  received  as  a  direct,  personal  insult  by 
every  independent,  self-reliant  individual  in  this  country,  both  native 
and  naturalized. 
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I  was  born  on  a  frontier  farm  in  western  Oklahoma,  when  our 
nearest  railroad  was  60  miles  away.  My  father  worked  hard,  and 
the  whole  family  worked.  After  finishing  grammar  school,  I  was 
granted  permission  to  leave  home,  to  attend  high  school  and  college. 
Neither  one  existed  in  our  community.  I  had  the  privilege  of  earn¬ 
ing  my  own  way  while  acquiring  an  education.  We  all  rejoiced  in 
this,  and  our  other  opportunities.  Not  a  member  of  the  family 
thought  Uncle  Sam  or  anyone  else  owed  us  anything. 

If  somebody  had  spread  a  rumor  in  our  community  that  my  father 
was  no  longer  willing  to  be  personally  responsible  for  himself  and  his 
family — that  he  thought  the  Government  ought  to  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  providing  him  a  job  at  good  wages,  he  would  have  felt  in¬ 
dignant.  He  would  have  been  disgraced. 

From  my  position  as  president  of  Harding  College  I  know  that 
whenever  you  place  responsibility  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  jobs,  you  will  be  injuring  American  citizenship;  injuring  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  them,  just  as  much  as  if  you  cut 
off  a  leg  and  substituted  a  crutch.  This  is  a  strong  statement  but  it 
is  one  which  I  can  prove — one  which  I  have  seen  demonstrated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times  while  serving  as  head  of  a  college. 

Most  of  the  young  people  who  attended  Harding  College  during 
the  great  depression  had  to  work  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  college 
expenses.  They  knew  that  finding  a  job  after  leaving  college  was 
their  own  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand.  Harvard  and  Yale 
enrolled  many  sons  of  wealthy  men,  who  felt  confident  that  when 
they  graduated,  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  job  was  dad’s,  not 
theirs.  When  these  young  men  graduated  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
depression  and  dad  couldn’t  get  them  jobs  they  were  helpless,  know¬ 
ing  neither  how  to  find  a  job  nor  make  one  for  themselves.  Many  of 
them  were  jobless  for  months ;  even  years. 

A  POINT  OF  PRIDE 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  graduates  of  Harding  College  failed 
to  find  jobs  or  make  jobs  for  themselves  during  the  depression?  Not  a 
single  one.  Every  one  who  wanted  to  work  found  work  or  made  work. 
Why  could  every  Harding  College  graduate  do  this  while  many  gradu¬ 
ates  of  great  universities  could  not?  What  was  the  difference? 
Simply  this:  We  emphasized,  to  our  students  every  day  the  necessity 
of  self-reliance,  individual  responsibility,  and  individual  initiative. 
We  did,  in  student  assembly  and  in  classroom,  what  was  done  in  almost 
every  American  home  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  , 

Suppose,  however,  that  our  students  had  been  taught  at  home  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  dad  or  of  Uncle  Sam  to  find  jobs  for  them, 
and  we  had  not  corrected  this  false  teaching.  What  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  when  they  graduated  in  1934  or  1938?  They  could  not  have 
earned  a  living;  just  as  the  person  who  has  never  tried  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet  can’t  walk.  I  wonder  how  many  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  understood  at  an  early  age  that  they  would  have  to  find  their 
own  jobs  and  earn  their  own  living. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  would  be  a  stronger,  more  capable, 
more  self-reliant  citizen  for  being  taught  in  childhood  that,  regardless 
of  what  he  did  the  Government  would  always  have  a  job  for  him; 
that  no  matter  how  often  he  was  fired  for  drunkenness,  for  dishonesty, 
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or  for  laziness,  the  job  would  always  be  there  whenever  he  became  dis¬ 
posed  to  return  to  work  and  was  able  to  work. 

For  Government  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  job 
for  each  and  every  individual  is  ridiculous  and  injurious. 

It  would  create  almost  immediately  a  nation  of  dependent  weaklings. 
It  would  destroy  initiative,  limit  production,  and  reduce  the  national 
wealth. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  if  this  Congress  tells  the  world  that  the  American 
people  are  no  longer  self-reliant,  tells  the  world  that  our  two-fisted, 
two-legged  upright  Americans  have  accepted  the  old  crutch  upon  which 
decadent  civilizations  have  traditionally  hobbled  to  their  graves,  it 
will  administer  the  most  damaging  blow  that  this  generation  of 
mankind  has  ever  sustained. 

These  words  are  not  guesses.  I  am  not  dreaming.  The  proof  of 
these  statements  is  available  to  everybody.  If  you  want  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  look  at  the  pathetic  remnants  of  that  sturdy  race  of  Americans 
who  were  here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed.  As  wards  of  Uncle  Sam, 
without  a  thing  to  worry  about,  they  are  moving  through  decadence 
toward  extinction. 

WHERE  CAN  IT  STOP  ? 

If  this  Congress  announces  to  the  world  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  to  all  workers,  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  we  must  assume  that  the  next  year  the  Congress  will  be 
ready  to  make  the  guaranty  all-inclusive  by  assuring  every  farmer, 
every  merchant,  every  businessman,  and  every  corporation  a  continu¬ 
ing  annual  profit.  If  not,  why  not '( 

Gentlemen,  if  you  are  considering  such  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
established  philosophy — a  change  from  self-reliance  to  dependence 
upon  Uncle  Sam,  let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what  we  have  achieved, 
under  our  present  way  of  life,  and  view  what  we  would  be  giving  up. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Self-reliance  in  America  has  developed  the  greatest  wealth  this  world 
has  ever  known.  For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
the  national  income,  of  America  exceeded  the  combined  national  in¬ 
comes  of  the  six  next  highest  countries.  America’s  average  per  capita 
income  was  twice  that  of  any  other  great  country.  We  had  more 
young  people  in  high  school  and  college  than  had  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Industrial  wages  in  America  in  1939  were  twice 
as  high  as  in  England,  Germany,  or  France,  and  five  times  as  high  as 
in  Russia.  Agriculture  made  use  of  abundant  machinery,  making  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  farm  100,  200,  300,  and  even  400  acres.  An 
American  farmer  produces  much  more  than  he  and  his  family  can 
consume.  He  exchanges  his  surplus  for  manufactured  things — cloth¬ 
ing,  an  automobile,  a  telephone,  a  refrigerator,  a  radio.  Both  labor 
and  agriculture  in  America  have  enjoyed  the  highest  standards  that 
wage  earners  and  farmers  ever  have  been  known  to  experience. 

In  turn,  industry  has  created  material  wealth  in  great  abund¬ 
ance.  The  average  American  is  richer  than  was  Solomon,  who  with 
all  his  wealth,  didn’t  have  enough  money  to  buy  a  daily  newspaper. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had  no  electric  lights,  no  telephone,  no  radio, 
no  refrigerator.  The  royal  chariot  was  horse-drawn. 
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TIE  NOTHING  TO  FAMILY  TREE 

This  singular  American  prosperity  is  not  due  merely  to  our  heritage, 
excellent  though  it  is.  We  are  chiefly  of  European  stock.  Our  unique 
achievements  are  not  due  merely  to  our  varied  natural  resources, 
abundant  as  these  resources  are.  The  American  Indians  had  the  same 
resources  for  centuries  without  creating  any  considerable  wealth. 
England,  since  the  destruction  of  the  great  Spanish  Armada,  has  not 
wanted  for  her  share  of  the  world’s  natural  resources,  yet  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  wages  have  never  been  more  than  half  as  high  as  the  scale  de¬ 
veloped  in  our  country.  Russia  has  as  wide  a  variety  of  natural 
resources,  and  twice  the  quantity  that  we  possess.  She  has  about 
160,000,000  people  and  much  more  territory  than  we  have.  If  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  resources,  Russia  would  be  paying  higher  wages 
than  we,  and  would  have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
America.  But  no — her  wages  are  only  one-fifth  as  high  as  ours  and 
her  standard  of  living  correspondingly  low. 

IT  IS  OUR  SELF-RELIANCE  AND  FREEDOM 

What’s  different  in  America  is  our  measure  of  individual  initiative, 
freedom,  and  liberty.  Under  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  dream  his  own  plans  and  to 
materialize  his  own  visions.  Every  man  is  free  to  set  ab-.ut  fulfilling 
his  aspiration.  Moreover  he  is  individually  responsible  for  its  ful- 
fillmient.  Exceptional  individuals,  who  have  struck  off  from  the 
beaten  path  and  accomplished  what  no  one  else  thought  possible,  are 
the  men  who  have  developed  our  American  way  of  life.  Henry  Ford 
is  a  good  example.  When  he  resolved  to  pay  $5  a  day  torn  common 
labor,  other  employers  thought  he  was  crazy.  When  he  decided  to 
make  an  automobile  that  farmers  could  afford  to  buy,  people  laughed 
at  the  idea.  But  Ford  succeeded  in  making  and  selling  the  inex¬ 
pensive  automobile.  He  revolutionized  private  tranrportation  in 
America.  Just  such  accomplishments  by  free  enterprisers  have  made 
America  different  and  better. 

No  country  with  a  government  guaranty  of  jobs,  which  by  its  very 
nature  requires  a  government -planned  economy,  ever  has  achieved  an 
average  per  capita  income  half  as  high  as  America’s.  No  country, 
using  even  a  partially  government -managed  economy,  has  achieved 
income  more  than  half  as  high  as  ours.  Our  S'df-reliance,  our  freedom, 
our  liberties;  these  are  the  secret  of  our  prosperity. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  Athenian  democracy  that  Greece  attained 
her  highest  achievement.  It  was  during  the  days  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  that  Roman  justice  reached  its  zenith;  when  men  sought  Roman 
citizenship;  bought  Roman  citizenship.  It  was  following  the  Magna 
Carta  that  England  developed  her  great  empire.  It  was  under  a 
still  greater  measure  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self-reliance  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  that  man’s  highest  economic  achievements  have  been 
realized. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  which  self-reliance 
and  the  system  of  free  competitive  private  enterprise  have  created  in 
this  country.  I  should  hate  to  see  us  take  even  one  sten  in  the  dil  ution 
of  foreign  philosophies.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  foreign  camel  get 
even  his  nose  under  our  tent.  I  know  that  when  we  accept,  as  a  na- 
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tional  policy,  a  statement  by  Congress  that  Uncle  Sam  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  providing  jobs  for  all  able  to  work  and  seeing  work,  we 
will  have  taken  the  first  step. 

THEN  COMES  REGIMENTATION 

The  second  step  follows  naturally  and  certainly.  In  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  successfully,  continuing  full  employment,  any  nation  finally 
will  be  compelled  to  control  production  and  consumption.  This 
would  mean  telling  each  manufacturer  and  grower  what  to  produce 
and  how  much.  It  would  mean  telling  each  consumer  what  to  buy 
and  how  much.  It  would  mean  permanent  price  fixing  and  rationing. 
It  would  finally  mean  controlling  the  location  of  factories  and  the 
compulsory  assignment  of  workers.  It  would  mean  telling  our 
children  what  training  they  may  get  and  what  jobs  they  may  enter. 

This  whole  question  is  extremely  real  to  me.  It  is  not  based  upon 
hearsay  or  theories  read  in  books.  I  witnessed  extreme  poverty  dur¬ 
ing  the  11  years  I  lived  in  China,  poverty  which  was  caused  solely  by 
governmental  policies.  There  were  ample  natural  resources  but  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  individual  achievement.  Men  of  means  and 
vision  buried  their  money  in  the  ground  instead  of  using  it  to  make 
jobs  and  produce  goods.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  import  coal, 
oil,  and  iron  even  though  all  three  lay  in  abundance  beneath  the  soil 
of  their  own  country. 

From  personal  observation  under  15  flags,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the 
chief  hindrance  to  greater  prosperity  in  every  backward  country  is 
lack  of  individual  freedom  and  individual  opportunity.  When  I 
think  of  how  regimentation  and  poverty  go  hand-in-hand,  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  the  United  States  shall  not  take  a  single  step  in 
the  direction  of  these  foreign  ideologies. 

Gentlemen,  I  regard  very  seriously  the  trend  already  evident  in 
this  country  toward  state  socialism;  with  our  younger  generation 
the  following  slogans  are  being  constantly  popularized :  “Planned 
economy,”  “Production  for  use,  not  for  profit,”  “Guaranteed  jobs  and 
guaranteed  wages,”  “Ceilings  on  incomes,”  and  so  forth.  The  youth  of 
today  are  not  being  told  frankly,  however,  that  these  ends  can  be 
attained  only  through  Government  control  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  transportation.  They  are  not  being  told  that  it  means  regi¬ 
mentation — the  end  of  individual  opportunity. 

Gentlemen,  this  attack  on  our  American  way  of  life  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  frontal  attack  made  by  the  Axis  Powers,  which  we 
crushed  only  with  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure.  Allow  me  to 
illustrate : 


AN  INSIDUOUS  ENEMY 

When  our  soldiers  landed  on  Guadalcanal,  they  were  attacked  by 
•Japanese  bombers,  naval  guns,  and  land  troops.  *A11  of  these  power¬ 
ful  v  eapons  of  opposition,  our  men  succeeded  in  locating  and  in 
destroying.  " 

But  there  was  a  very  different  enemy;  one  that  came  near  defeating 
our  men.  I  refer  to  mosquitoes  and  other  small  insects.  These 
worked  quietly,  but  with  devastating  results.  Each  bite  appeared 
insignificant,  but  a  parasite  or  virus  was  planted  in  the  blood  stream 
Malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  other  diseases  followed  and  took  their  toll 
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in  life,  destroying  morale.  These  were  the  same  enemies  that  de¬ 
feated  the  French  in  their  attempt  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal.  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  realized  the  seriousness  of  these  little  enemies  and 
made  a  vigorous  and  successful  campaign  against  them,  and  a  war 
was  won. 

I  believe  we  can  properly  compare  the  dangerous  malaria  mosquitoes 
to  the  insidious  campaigns  of  those  who  would  substitute  “Production 
for  use — not  for  profit” — “Guaranteed  jobs” — “Ceilings  on  individ¬ 
ual’s  incomes,”  and  so  forth,  for  free  competitive  private  enterprise. 
If  this  bill  were  enacted  in  its  present  form,  it  would  greatly  help  our 
most  dangerous  enemies. 

You  can  imagine  how  in  each  community  they  would  point  out  the 
•comfortable  home  or  the  prosperous  business  of  a  man  of  character, 
someone  who  had  started  without  capital  and  acquired  financial 
independence  through  a  life  of  toil,  sobriety,  and  thrift  and  say,  “Now 
look  at  that  man.  He  has  no  more  right  to  that  home  or  that  busi¬ 
ness  than  you  have.  Congress  is  going  to  use  his  savings,  and  those 
of  other  men  like  him,  for  public  works  that  will  guarantee  good 
jobs  for  all  of  you.  You  will  not  need  to  be  thrifty  or  industrious. 
You  will  not  need  to  be  honest  or  reliable.  You  won't  even  have  to 
be  a  steady  worker.  You  can  drink,  squander,  and  gamble.  But 
any  time  you  do  want  to  work  and  are  able  to  work,  Congress  has 
guaranteed  that  a  job  will  be  waiting  for  you.” 

This  bill  in  its  present  form  would  thus  help  the  little  enemies, 
boring  from  within.  Just  as  jungle  fever  produces  first  indifference, 
then  laziness,  and  finally  death,  a  guaranty  of  jobs  for  all,  would 
first  kill  ambition,  then  produce  laziness,  and  finally  destroy  the 
greatest  economic  order  history  has  ever  known. 

THINGS  WORTH  HAVING 

I  want  to  see  full  employment  but  I  also  want  to  see  good  wages 
and  a  progressively  higher  standard  of  living.  I  believe  that  if  the 
good  sections  of  this  bill  are  retained  and  the  changes  discussed  on 
pages  1  and  2  of  this  report  are  made,  full  employment  and  a  con¬ 
tinually  higher  standard  of  living  can  be  obtained.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  America  already  has  the  possibilities  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  higher  wages,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  than  this  Nation 
has  ever  experienced.  I  say  this  because  we  have:  (1)  50  percent 
greater  productive  capacity  than  ever  before,  (2)  adequate  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  (3)  adequate  labor,  (4)  the  know-how,  (5)  the  market. 

But  history  shows  that  all  of  these  have  little  value  if  we  lose  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  individual  initiative. 

Continuing  full  employment  must  come  through  cooperation  of  all : 
through  a  feeling  of  mutual  responsibility.  Only  two  fundamental 
steps  are  required  at  this  moment  to  make  our  superior  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  work  so  smoothly  that  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  jobs, 
good  wages,  and  a  still  higher  standard  of  living  than  even  America 
has  yet  known.  This  is  what  the  American  public  wants  and  what  it 
deserves. 

1.  First,  we  need  the  right  taxes  to  make  the  most  jobs  and  produce 
the  most  goods.  The  present  tax  structure  which  was  created  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  war  will  certainly  take  the  prosperity  out  of  peace, 
unless  it  is  revised. 
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2.  Second,  we  must  have  improved  industrial  relations.  Instead 
of  creating  discord,  we  must  promote  peace  between  capital,  labor, 
and  agriculture.  Instead  of  fighting  one  another,  they  must  be  shown 
that  their  real  objectives  are  identical.  Not  one  of  these  three  groups 
can  profit  for  long  at  the  expense  of  either  or  both  of  the  others. 

THINGS  EVERYBODY  WANTS 

Agriculture  can  prosper  only  when  labor  is  fully  employed  and  able 
to  eat  well.  Labor  can  prosper  only  when  capital  is  encouraged  to 
invest  freely  in  good  tools  and  equipment  for  higher  and  higher  pro¬ 
duction  per  man-hour.  Industry  can  prosper  only  when  both  labor 
and  agriculture  are  able  to  buy  lots  of  goods.  So  with  identical  objec¬ 
tives  the  three  groups  should  sit  down  around  a  common  table  volun¬ 
tarily  and  work  out  their  mutual  problems  to  their  common  interest. 
That  is  the  American  way.  The  Federal  Government  can  create  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  will  succeed. 

With  the  proper  tax  structure  and  with  industrial  peace,  private 
enterprise,  founded  upon  American  initiative  and  self-reliance,  will 
function  in  this  emergency  better  than  any  other  system  man  has  yet 
invented;  assuring  for  our  generation  and  for  posterity  the  best  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  that  man  has  ever  experienced.  That  will  give  us 
something  far  better  than  a  Federal  guaranty  for  full  employment 
through  a  plan  loaded  with  threats  of  state  socialism  and  backed  by 
a  nation  that  would  soon  be  in  debt  for  its  total  intrinsic  worth. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  is  great  in  this  emergency,  with 
so  many  conflicting  proposals  being  presented.  May  God  give  you 
wisdom  to  pilot  safely  through  this  crucial  hour,  the  world’s  greatest 
Nation.  May  you  ever  keep  in  mind  that  individual  freedom  is  God- 
given.  Only  a  free  people  can  become  or  long  remain  a  great  people. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  “when  a  man  becomes  imbecile,  his  friends 
place  him  in  an  asylum.  When  a  people  grow  decadent  and  imbecile, 
they  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  state.” 

May  we  preserve  freedom  of  individual  opportunity,  with  pros¬ 
perity  for  all,  rather  than  turn  into  the  road  which  ieads  to  state 
regimentation  with  poverty  for  all — this  is  my  prayer. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  have  read  the  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate — S.  380  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  copy  before  you. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  2,  line  3,  paragraph  (b),  it  says: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including  self- 
employment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

Do  you  know  of  any  law  on  the  statute  books  now  that  prohibits 
a  person  doing  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  that  paragraph? 

Dr.  Benson.  No,  sir. 

I  he  Chairman.  Anybody  who  wants  to  work  on  his  own  farm,  may 
work  on  his  own  farm.  If  he  wants  to  practice  law  and  gets  clients, 
he  may  practice  law.  There  is  no  law  now  denying  him  that  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  law  denying  a  person  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  seek  employment  in  the  United  States  today,  is  there? 

Dr.  Benson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  some  people — and  I  am  not  one  of  them — 
think  that  a  person  who  does  not  want  to  belong  to  a  labor  union 
should  be  entitled  to  apply  for  a  job  and  get  a  job.  I  am  a  union 
man  myself.  I  believe  in  the  closed  shop.  But  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  in  our  country  who  think  that  a  person  who  seeks  employment 
in  a  closed  shop  should  not  be  forced  to  join  a  union. 

Do  you  not  think,  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  any  person  seeking  employment,  able  and  willing  to  work, 
would  have  to  be  found  a  job  and  we  would  eventually  have  to  pass 
a  law  abrogating  the  requirement  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor 
union  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  would  be  the  natural  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Because,  if  he  did  not  want  to  joint  a  union,  and 
that  was  the  sole  ground  upon  which  he  was  denied  a  job,  then  it 
would  be  the  obligation  and  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  section  2,  paragraph  (e),  on  page  3  of  the  House  bill,  to  furnish 
him  employment.  Is  not  that  the  way  you  interpret  the  House  bill  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  be  very  easy,  then,  for  some  govern¬ 
ment  that  opposed  organized  labor  to  break  every  labor  union  in  the 
country  by  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Benson.  It  would  be  either  necessary  to  require  a  man  to 
join  a  union,  or  to  demand  that  he  be  given  a  job  without  joining  a 
union. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course,  no  government  in  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Russian  Government  or  the  ex-government  of  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  would  permit  a  strike  against  the  government.  They  would  be 
working,  say,  on  federal  public  works.  But  ultimately  it  would  result 
in  the  destruction  of  unions  if  the  final  results  sought  under  this  bill 
were  attained. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  your  statement,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  at  some  of  the 
plants  producing  war  materials  the  War  Labor  Board  did  require 
the  members  of  the  union  to  pay  dues  and  make  up  their  back  dues, 
in  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  They  were  not  on  Federal  public 
works. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  but  they  were  working  in  factories  where  the 
sole  production  was  under  Government  contract  and  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  itself,  war  material,  and  the  conditions  of  the  workers  were  fixed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  if  the  Government 
provides  other  jobs,  as  they  provided  jobs  in  those  war  factories,  that 
the  same  ruling  would  not  follow  that  we  have  had?  We  have  had  a 
statement  by  some  representatives  of  the  unions  that  the  Fair  Em- 
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ployment  Standards  Act  and  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  would  be  en¬ 
forced.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Labor  Department,  or 
whichever  agency  of  the  Government  was  handling  the  matter,  would 
not  follow  through  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  these  other  contracts 
and  require  the  employees  to  belong  to  a  designated  named  union  and 
to  pay  all  of  their  back  dues  and  whatever  initiation  fees  that  are  levied 
by  that  union  as  a  condition  of  that  employment? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  no  government  in  the 
world  would  permit  strikes  of  government  employees.  If  the  Post 
Office  Department  were  to  strike  today,  the  Army  would  take  over 
the  Post  Office  Department.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a  pretty  sad 
state  of  affairs  here.  What  I  had  reference  to  was  Federal  public 
works,  and  if  the  Government  itself  attempted  to  assure  employment 
for  8,000,000  people,  which  is  the  number  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Director  of  Beconversion  state  will  be  unemployed 
next  year,  strikes  could  not  be  permitted  on  those  public-works  projects. 

Of  course,  we  had  a  few  strikes  of  relief  workers  at  one  time,  but 
that  did  not  amount  to  very  much.  If  the  Federal  employees  were 
to  undertake  to  strike,  we  would  soon  have  a  dictatorship  in  this 
country,  would  we  not  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  public  interest  would  not  permit  the 
strikes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  more  observation.  During  the  strike  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  strikes  against  Montgomery  Ward  on  the  west  coast, 
the  Government  did  not  deliver  the  mails.  It  quit  delivering  the  mail 
1o  the  regular  substations.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  Government 
never  should  permit  strikes  against  itself  or  any  of  its  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Of  its  own  employees. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Benson.  The  trend  set  in  motion  bv  this  bill  could  ultimately 
result,  in  my  opinion,  in  much  employment  being  under  Government 
management,  and  then  I  think  you  would  see  a  trend  similar  to  that 
in  Russia,  where  labor  unions  would  not  have  freedom  or  liberty.  I 
do  think  it  would  be  destructive  of  union  freedom,  and,  with  you^  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  unions  and  organized  labor.  I  do  think 
ultimately  this  would  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  organized 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  study  of  the  history  of  national 
socialism  in  Germany,  and  you  know  that  they  had  full' employment 
in  Germany.  Everybody  able  to  work,  if  he  did  not  work,  was  thrown 
into  a  concentration  camp. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  destroyed  labor  unions  in  Germany.  At  one 
time  Germany  had  probably  the  highest  percentage  of  employment, 
and  labor  unions  there  were  probably  the  most  powerful  labor  unions 
in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  When  National  Socialism  came  in,  they  started 
building  up  a  war  machine  and  they  destroyed  all  those  labor  unions. 

Dr.  Benson.  To  quote  Hitler,  he  said,  “Labor  unions  are  silly.” 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  true  of  all  dictators  ? 
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Dr.  Benson.  I  think  so.  Under  Hitler’s  system,  there  was  no  place 
for  them.  He  could  not  tolerate  a  labor  union. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Hitler's  system,  any  person  who  opposed  his 
ideology — they  had  a  way  of  liquidating  that  person. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  afraid  that  if  we  continue  down  the 
road  of  regimentation,  Government  planning  of  every  activity  of  a 
human  being  without  regard  to  his  love  of  freedom,  and  so  forth, 
to  see  that  he  is  employed  and  economically  secure — are  you  not 
afraid  we  will  go  down  that  very  same  road  ( 

Dr.  Benson.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  T\  ithout  benefiting  from  the  tragic  experience 
which  the  German  people  have  had  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  exactly  why  I  am  here  today.  I  am  looking 
further  ahead,  and  that  is  exactly  what  I  am  afraid  of.  And  I 
think  this  is  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anyone  has  any  objection  to  having 
plans  prepared  for  unemployment  periods,  so  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  assume  a  certain  responsibility.  But,  do  you  think  that 
the  Federal  Treasury  today,  or  2  years  from  now,  could  afford  to  ap¬ 
propriate  annually  $24,000,000,000  to  provide  work  for  8,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  unemployed? 

Dr.  Benson.  It  is  more  tragic  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  see, 
if  the  Federal  Government  were  appropriating  that  much,  it  would 
be  interfering  with  private  enterprise  which  has  always  operated 
more  efficiently.  A  Government -managed  economy  cannot  operate 
as  efficiently  as  our  private  economy  where  competition  is  so  keen. 
A  Government-managed  economy  eliminates  competition.  And  when 
it  eliminates  competition,  it  eliminates  efficiency.  Consequently,  pro¬ 
duction  will  go  down  and  wages  will  have  to  go  down  and  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  would  have  to  go  down  with  wages. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  perhaps  would  rather 
not  make  the  comment  that  I  now  make,  because  it  concerns  a  project 
in  my  own  county  where  the  Federal  Government,  through  an  or¬ 
ganization  at  one  of  our  homestead  projects,  was  operating  a  type  of 
lumber  mill.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the  individuals  op¬ 
erating  the  plant,  has  consistently  lost  money,  and  has  lost  money 
in  the  face  of  the  demand  for  the  product  which  was  being  put  out 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  other  concerns  in  a  like  business,  operat  • 
ing  as  individuals  or  as  corporations,  were  making  money. 

Recently  the  Federal  Government,  acting  through  our  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  judge,  had  that  operation  go  into  receivership  and  there  was 
appointed  a  businessman  of  my  home  community  to  operate  that  mill. 
He  has  shown  a  profit  already  of  almost  $15,000  in  less  than  2  months 
of  operation.  So  it  does  cause  me  to  say  more  emphatically  that  I 
could  have  said  it  in  the  past,  that  apparently  the  Government  it¬ 
self,  or  some  agency  within  the  Government,  cannot  effectively  and 
economically  operate  at  least  that  type  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  was  pay¬ 
ing  no  taxes  either  to  the  State  or  to  itself  in  that  operation. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  true. 

■  Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question?  Have  you 
found  that  anything  that  the  Government  has  operated  in  the  past  10 
or  20  years  has  been  a  most  expensive  operation  ? 
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Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  apparently  in  most  fields  of  activity  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  the  proper  operating  agency,  except  in  an  emergency. 

Dr.  Benson.  When  I  was  in  Europe  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  their  wages  were  so  much  lower  than  ours,  and  yet  their  people 
worked  so  much  harder. 

The  Chairman.  Their  man-hour  production  was  much  lower. 

Dr.  Benson.  And  I  started  to  investigate  to  see  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Why  do  they  work  harder  and  earn  less  ?  I  found  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  there  was  less  than  half  of  ours.  I  began  to  wonder 
why  that  was.  And  my  conclusion  was  that  it  is  our  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  that  requires  keen  competition.  Under  that  competi¬ 
tion  we  have  invested  more  money  in  tools.  You  will  find  the  very 
latest  tools  in  most  of  our  industries,  and  with  those  better  tools  the 
men  are  able  to  turn  out  more  goods. 

Government  does  not  fear  competition  and  null  not  keep  up  with 
the  latest  developments  in  tools,  because  that  means,  probably,  dis¬ 
carding  a  considerable  investment,  in  order  to  put  in  the  latest  tools 
and  equipment.  But  under  our  system  of  keen  competition  private 
enterprise  is  going  to  do  it,  and  their  people  will  produce  more  per 
man-hour. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  American  to  have 
a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  word. 


Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  I  investigated  that  in  the  automobile 
industry.  We  had  1,800  companies  organized  to  make  automobiles 
during  the  last  50  years.  That  is  because  of  the  freedom  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Any  man  who  thought  that  he  could  make  a  better  or  a 
cheaper  automobile,  could  try.  Thirteen  hundred  companies  were 
organized  and  tried.  When  World  War  II  came  along,  we  had  only 
20  making  automobiles,  but  they  were  the  20  that  could  give  the  best 
car  for  the  lowest  price.  The  public  decided  which  those  were  that 
mey  would  buy  and  they  decided  which  companies  would  survive. 
They  were  those  who  could  give  us  the  best  product  for  the  lowest 
price.  Consequently  Americans  were  able  to  drive  automobiles,  and 
American  farmers  were  able  to  drive  automobiles,  and  76  percent  of 
the  world Is  total  number  of  automobiles  were  driven  on  American 
loads  by  American  drivers.  And  I  think  the  secret  was  our  keen  com¬ 
petition. 

1  he  Chairman.  Without  subsidies  to  the  manufacturers 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  European  countries  they  have  subsidies  for  those 
manufacturers. 

Dr.  Benson.  I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  value  of  that  investment 
e<WiPment.  When  I  was  in  China  I  burned  kerosene 
that  was  carried  from  a  little  port  on  the  southern  border  of  China, 
into  the  interior  a  hundred  miles  to  the  town  where  I  was  staving 
vhere  I  lived  That  kerosene  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies! 
Each  man  had  only  a  10-cent  investment,  a  bamboo  pole,  with  some 

3  endi  ani  ie  TId  can'y  a  gallon  tin  of  kerosene  on 

each  end  of  the  pole.  These  tins  were  marked  with  British  or  Ameri¬ 
can  trade-marks.  They  carried  those  over  narrow  sod  trails  be¬ 
tween  rice  fields,  and  over  unkept  trails  across  the  hills  that  were 
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slippery  when  wet,  so  that  the  coolie  only  made  about  10  miles  a  day. 
He  was  paid  only  10  cents  a  day  for  his  labor,  and  when  he  had 
worked  10  days,  he  had  been  paid  a  dollar.  But  he  had  carried  only 
10  gallons  of  gasoline,  which  meant  a  cost  for  freight  of  10  cents  a 
gallon.  I  have  been  out  of  kerosene  and  had  to  wait  for  those  men 
to  arrive.  Since  it  took  them  10  days  to  make  the  trip,  that  meant 
10  cents  a  gallon  freight.  There  were  no  middlemen  involved.  There 
was  no  interest  on  the  investment.  The  laborer  got  it  all,  but  he 
only  got  10  cents  a  day.  But  the  freight  was  10  cents  a  gallon. 

In  our  country  we  have  invested  $25,000  for  every  job  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  When  a  man  gets  behind  the  throttle  of  a  big  locomotive,  he 
draws  a  hundred  tank  cars  and  makes  100  miles  in  2  hours  and  a  half. 
Our  railroad  men  are  paid  an  average  of  $200  a  month,  whereas  the 
Chinese  coolie  would  get  $3.  Our  freight  cost  for  kerosene  is  1  cent, 
per  100  miles  per  gallon.  That  is  one-tenth  of  the  rate  in  China. 

The  only  difference  is  the  investment  and  management.  We  have 
that  keen  competition  on  the  railroads  so  that  they  have  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  to  stay  in  the  game.  That  large  investment  makes  the  sole  dif¬ 
ference. 

Under  a  Government-managed  economy,  that  investment  never 
runs  that  high  and  management  never  becomes  as  efficient,  because 
there  is  not  the  competition.  So  any  move  toward  a  Government- 
managed  economy  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  suppose  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  situation  to 
which  you  refer,  that  exists  in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  All 
of  which  proves  that  our  way  is  the  better  way ;  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  now  is  to  junk  that 
old  system,  because  it  is  said  it  is  a  failure,  and  try  something  else. 
Do  you  know  of  anything  better  than  what  we  have? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  system  is  the 
best  that  man  has  yet  tried.  I  say  that  from  observation - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  answered;  that  is  all.  You  have  said  it 
is  the  best. 

Now,  you  referred  to  the  automobile  business.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  rep¬ 
resentatives  say  that  while  everyone  was  getting  a  better  car  for  less 
money,  the  employee  in  the  automobile  industry  got  more  money  per 
hour  and  per  day  and  per  week  and  per  year. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  The  highest  wages  that  we  pay  are 
paid  where  the  competition  is  keenest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  back  in  1931,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  the  House,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  passed 
the  so-called  Wagner  bill,  which  was  a  bill  cited  as  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931. ?  Later  that  passed  the  Senate  and  became 
law. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  record,  in  chap¬ 
ter  4  (a)  of  title  29  of  the  United  States  Code,  “Employment  stabiliza¬ 
tion.” 

That  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  June,  taking  effect,  I  think,  August 
31,  1943.  That  is  to  say,  we  tried  this  thing  once — this  idea  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  employment — and  we  also  had  on  the  books  chap¬ 
ter  4  (b)  under  the  title  “Federal  Employment  Service.” 
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To  show  that  a  somewhat  similar  effort  was  made  before,  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  just  a  few  statements  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  on  page  3814,  under  date  of  February  2. 

The  first  statement  is  by  Mr.  Stafford : 

Anyone  who  listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  knows  its  scope, 
that  it  provides  for  a  6-year  program  of  construction  under  the  various  activities 
of  the  Government  where  they  may  be  engaged  in  construction  work. 

Then,  over  on  the  next  page,  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  New  York,  who 
either  then  was  or  later  became  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  said, 
among  other  things : 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  (S.  5776),  usually  known  as  the  Wagner  hill  on 
planning  with  a  view  to  meeting  emergencies  of  unemployment,  comes  before  us 
at  this  late  date  after  an  effort  of  over  2  years  to  provide  some  method  of  taking 
care  of  an  emergency  situation  which  might  arise  through  unemployment  in  the 
United  States. 

Then  Mr.  Connery,  from  Massachusetts,  at  that  time  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  and  a  very,  very  good  friend  and  efficient 
representative  of  labor  as  well  as  of  his  district,  said : 

Now,  we  have  a  new  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator.  It  comes  over  to  the 
House,  goes  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  because  of  the  present  condition  of 
unemployment  the  committee  finally  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must  pass 
some  legislation.  So  it  accepts  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  here 
we  have  it  today. 

Then  over  on  the  next  page,  Mr.  Box  said : 

The  country  has  in  some  20  or  more  of  its  States  conditions  bordering  on 
famine.  Indeed,  practically  every  industrial  section,  nil  the  cities,  and  in  many 
smaller  towns  and  communities,  all  the  States  have  much  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  LaGuardia,  now  mayor  of  New  York,  referring  to  the  bill,  said 
regarding  what  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  are  here  trying  to  do — • 

It  is  a  means  of  relieving  a  depression  by  providing  employment  on  public 
works,  and  it  provides  a  means  for  advancing  the  planning  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Randolph.  If  you  will  yield  to  me  there :  When  you  speak  about 
public  works,  the  Congress  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  country 
with  the  3-year  postwar  highway  development  program  has  spe¬ 
cifically  said  in  the  legislation  that  work  will  be  by  the  contract 
system;  that  private  industry  will  build  those  roads. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  pending  airport  legislation;  private  con¬ 
tractors  will  construct  those  facilities. 

I  believe  firmly  the  Congress  has  come  or  should  come  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  contract  system  of  private  industry  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Federal  public  works,  in  conjunction  with  the  sponsorship  of 
local  political  subdivisions,  should  be  carried  forward.  No  more 
WPA  procedures  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  hope  the  competition  between  private  enter¬ 
prise  for  contracts  will  be  real  and  there  won’t  be  any  more  of  this 
“little  collusion.”  3 

Mr.  Cociiran.  That  is  about  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  you 
say  anything  against  tire  businessman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Against  the  contractors.  You  have  always  been 
talking  against  labor.  You  spoke  of  collusion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Listen  ;  I  have  been  married  for  42  years,  and  I  never 
said  anything  about  any — to  me  satisfactory— meal  my  wife  put  on 
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the  table.  But  if  just  one  bad  one — one  I  did  not  like — came  on,  then 
I,  like  most  husbands,  kicked.  It,  is  only  when  they  go  on  in  a  bad 
or  improper  manner  that  I  complain  about  labor.  I  have  nothing 
against  labor;  I  think  it  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  Congress  is  the 
only  body  I  know  of  that  does  not.  have  some  deficiencies;  or  has  it 
many  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
record  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  very  brief  statement  here  from  12 
Arkansas  organizations. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  only  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  tried  this  once  before,  and  it  lasted  from  1931  to  1943. 

Dr.  Benson.  The  statement  I  am  going  to  read  is  signed  by  the 
Arkansas  Bus  &  Truck  Association :  Arkansas  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation;  United  Commercial  Trevelers  of  Little  Rock;  Oil  Dealers 
Association  of  Arkansas:  Arkansas  Seed  Dealers  Association;  West- 
side  Lumber  Association;  Arkansas  Wholesale  Grocers  Association; 
Arkansas  Restaurant  Association ;  Retail  Grocers  Association;  Arkan¬ 
sas  Automobile  Dealers  Association;  Arkansas  Bankers  Association; 
and  the  Arkansas  Bottlers  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  big  business  in  Arkansas,  or 
small  business? 

Dr.  Benson.  No;  the  smaller  groups.  It  starts  out  with  the  head¬ 
ing  “Plenty  of  jobs  in  sight.”  Then  reads : 

Fear  invites  the  evil  it  flinches  away  from.  That’s  a  truth  which  wise  men, 
real  leaders,  have  long-  understood. 

Job  declared,  centuries  upon  centuries  ago,  "The  thing  which  I  greatly  feared 
is  come  upon  me.” 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  from  this  ancient  knowledge  when  he  first  took 
office,  in  that  stormy  time  when  the  country  seemed  to  be  crumbling  into  ruin. 
He  challenged  the  fear  which  had  gripped  the  Nation,  roused  its  energies,  with 
the  ringing  words  :  “The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.” 

Now  the  Senate  passes  a  measure,  the  full  employment  bill,  which  is  written 
in  fear,  and  whimpers  with  fear — that  and  the  vicious  purpose  of  creating  a 
spending  heaven  for  the  pressure  groups  and  politicians. 

The  bill  has  been  modified,  it  is  true.  Certain  checks  are  placed  on  Govern¬ 
ment  outlays  to  provide  jobs.  Such  outlays  would  have  to  he  accompanied  by 
a  tax  plan  to  raise  the  money.  The  spending  would  have  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Government's  needs,  obligations,  and  other  essential  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  policy — whatever  that  means. 

But  there  are  loopholes  in  these  restrictions  that  you  could  drive  a  cow 
through.  For  example,  billions  might  he  shoveled  out  in  1  year,  with  the  fax 
to  collect  them  spread  over  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  Congress  could  say 
that  10  years,  or  40  years,  was  reasonable — and  meanwhile  add  10  billions,  or 
20  billions,  to  the  already  staggering-  national  debt. 

The  vital  thing  is  that  if  this  bill  passes  the  House,  even  as  it  is — even 
further  modified — the  spending  camel  will  have  its  nose  in  the  Treasury  tent. 
And  you  remember  what  happened  in  that  old  fable.  The  camel  kept  inching 
farther  into  the  tent  till  its  owner  found  himself  out  in  the  cold. 

This  bill  will  work  the  same  way  if  it  becomes  a  law.  Can  you  picture  Con¬ 
gress  refusing  to  make  an  appropriation  for  Government  jobs,  in  an  election 
year,  if  the  President  should  forecast  that  millions  would  want  work? 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  to  provide  soft  Government  jobs  whenever  the 
pressure  groups  and  politicians  thought  them  useful  to  their  personal  plans? 

Do  you  want  to  threaten  the  expansion  of  private  enterprise — a  vital  matter 
to  Arkansas — with  the  possibility  that  its  taxes  may  be  shoved  up  any  year 
to  furnish  political  or  pressure-group  employment? 

*  *  *  There  is  work  in  sight  for  all  who  really  want  to  work  if  industry 

and  business  are  given  a  fair  chance. 

“The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.”  Let’s  be  'men,  true  to  our 
proud  American  heritage,  not  cringing  socialistic  mice. 
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That  statement  is  signed  by  the  group  whose  names  I  mentioned 
and,  at  their  request,  appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  see  anything  in  this  bill  that  will  stop  private 
enterprise  from  doing  the  job,  giving  everybody  a  job  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  It  depends  on  how  far  the  bill  goes.  If  private  en¬ 
terprise  can  do  it  and  there  remains  full  employment  without  the 
Government  doing  the  things  they  are  here  authorized  to  do,  they 
should  not  have  this  hindrance. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you,  Do  you 
see  anything  in  this  bill  where  the  Government  is  to  step  in  and  put 
any  shackles  on  private  industry? 

Mr.  Benson.  That  depends  on  who  is  to  decide  whether  there  are 
enough  jobs  to  go  around.  It  leaves  that  very  uncertain— as  to  who 
is  to  decide  that  question  of  whether  there  are  enough  jobs  to  go 
around. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  at  the  outset,  in  section  2  (a) — you  support  the 
Senate  bill — I  will  read  this : 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  free  competitive 
private  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  no  putting  any  shackles  on  private  enter¬ 
prise  there,  is  there  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  reminds  me  of  the  wording  in  a  bill  passed  some 
years  ago  to  authorize  TVA.  The  chief  thing,  for  instance,  done  by 
TVA  is  creating  power;  yet  creating  power  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
bill  at  all.  It  was  authorized  for  flood  control,  soil  conservation,  and 
the  other  things. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  TVA  at  the  outset  was  for  a  nitrate  plant;  that 
was  the  first  thing ;  they  were  going  to  take  care  of  a  nitrate  plant. 

Do  you  believe  in  subsidies? 

Dr.  Benson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Do  you  feel 
the  Congress  should  repeal  all  these  laws  where  we  are  dishing  out 
subsidies  now  running  into  several  billion  dollars  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Maybe  not  immediately,  although  I  dislike  them.  I 
think  they  are  injurious  to  the  independence  and  freedom  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  destructive  of  competition. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  we  injured  the  farmer,  say,  in  passing  the 
subsidies  we  are  now  paying  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Benson.  Yes.  We  have  kept  him  from  having  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  judging  more  accurately  what  he  should  raise,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  planning  to  fit  in  with  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  your  view,  then,  it  will  be  best  for  the  farmer 
if  we  will  repeal  all  of  the  laws  we  have  now  granting  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  the  States,  and  also  specific  grants  to  the  farmer, 
and  that  the  farmer  can  get  along  better?  Do  you  feel  that  way? 

Dr.  Benson.  Let  me  show  you  what  that  leads  into. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  feel  that  way. 

Dr.  Benson.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  which  will  answer  the 
question.  "I  ou  ask  a  question  that  I  do  not  think  can  be  answered 
‘‘Yes”  or  “No.” 

There  are  small  farmers  in  Arkansas  raising  cotton  on  hillsides, 
where  they  produce  very  little  cotton,  and  there  is  no  way  of  their 
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getting  a  very  good  crop,  but  ■with  the  Government  subsidy  they  are 
still  eking  out  a  living  at  it.  Without  the  Government  subsidy,  they 
would  have  to  take  that  land  and  put  it  to  growing  grasses  for  live¬ 
stock,  or  something  else  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
economy.  So  the  subsidy,  in  the  long  run,  works  against  efficient  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  an  educator.  Do  you  believe  in  Federal  aid 
to  education  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  do  not? 

Dr.  Benson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Dr.  Benson.  I  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  last  May  on  that  very  matter,  and  I  showed  why  I  did  not 
believe  in  it,  and  showed  why  it  should  be  left  up  to  the  States.  It  is 
really  politics  and  not  lack  of  money  that  is  hindering  education. 
Federal  aid  would  only  increase  those  political  injustices  which  now 
prevail.  Even  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  can  provide  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  system  if  waste  is  corrected  and  proper  reforms  made. 

For  instance,  in  Arkansas  now  there  are  six  districts  moving  students 
into  one  town  in  a  consolidated  school.  They  have  only  36  students 
in  the  entire  6  districts,  and  yet  they  use  6  vehicles  to  get  those  36 
students  into  school,  which  1  vehicle  could  do  at  one-fifth  of  the 
cost.  But,  for  political  reasons,  that  is  not  done — reforms  are  not 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Cochran.  On  page  2  of  your  statement  you  say  you  would  elim¬ 
inate  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill.  Now,  section  3  of  the  Senate  bill 
provides : 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  national  production  and  employment  budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth — 

and  then  it  goes  on  to  say  what  the  President  should  transmit  to  the 
Congress. 

Now,  where  can  you  show  me  that  the  transmitting  of  the  budget 
to  Congress  by  the  President  giving  Congress  information  automat¬ 
ically  creates  the  Townsend  plan  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  that. 

Dr.  Benson.  You  are  misquoting  me.  My  refei’ence  is  not  to  the 
part  of  the  bill  you  read ;  my  reference  is  to  page  4,  section  3,  which 
is  not  the  part  you  read. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Page  4  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  of  the  Senate  bill,  subsection  3.  I  have  it  in 
parentheses  in  my  testimony — 

*  *  *  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  main¬ 

tain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement  from 
the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens — 

and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  that,  you  provide  for  old-age  assistance.  Would 
you  repeal  the  social-security  law  we  now  have? 

Dr.  Benson.  No.  That  is  why  I  recommended  in  my  testimony 
that  you  refer  this  to  those  dealing  with  social  security. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  does  not  automatically  say  we  will  go  into  the 
Townsend  plan ;  that  simply  says  we  are  going  to  do  something  for 
the  aged  who  are  no  longer  able  to  operate. 
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Dr.  Benson.  It  does  not  say  that;  it  also  says  to  “promote  the 
retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens.” 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  the  present  generation  lives  long  enough,  the 
younger  generation,  and  reach  an  age  where  they  are  entitled  to  old- 
age  benefits,  they  are  not  going  to  get  a  pension  under  the  system  we 
have  now  for  old  age  assistance ;  they  are  going  to  get  it  under  the 
social-security  law  under  which  they,  by  paying  in  a  certain  amount  to 
*  Social  Security,  weekly  or  monthly,  of  their  wages,  are  creating  an 
annuity  for  themselves  and  it  will  not  be  necessary,  when  the  younger 
generation  now  reaches  the  age  where  they  are  going  to  retire,  for  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  States  to  take  care  of  them.  They  are 
taking  care  of  themselves. 

Certainly  you  do  not  feel  it  is  obnoxious  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  plan  in  advance  a  program  of  public  works  so  that  they  might 
be  put  into  execution  in  the  event  private  industry  is  unable  to  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  extent  it  can  take  care  of  the  people  in  this  country  by 
giving  them  jobs? 

Dr.  Benson.  You  notice  in  my  testimony  I  heartily  commend  co¬ 
operative  planning. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  go  back,  neither  do  I, 
to  what  occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  depression,  when  people  were 
without  food,  shelter,  and  men  could  not  get  jobs  and  their  families 
could  not  eat,  and  we  created  what  was  called  the  WPA  and  gave 
them  some  kind  of  work,  starting  at  the  bottom  raking  leaves.  Now, 
if  we  could  have  had  advanced  planning  with  a  program  ready  to 
meet  that  situation,  instead  of  paying  them  to  rake  leaves,  they  would 
have  been  working  on  projects  that  would  have  meant  worth-while 
improvements. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  would  have  taken  any 
long  lenth  of  time  to  have  had  plenty  of  good  projects  started.  Down 
in  Oklahoma  they  worked  on  roads,  but  they  would  not  permit  work¬ 
ers  to  use  fast  methods.  They  had  to  use  wheelbarrows  and  shovels, 
and  they  were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  trucks,  or  teams  and  wagons, 
lest  they  get  the  job  done  too  fast. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  normal  times,  do  not  you  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  used  the  contract  system  in  connection  with  public 
works  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes ;  I  know  they  have  at  times. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  the  President  has  just  asked  for  a 
very  large  appropriation  to  resume  public  works  such  as  river-and- 
harbor  and  flood-control  projects  which  Congress  has  recommended. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  aware  that  the  Government  is  not  in  any 
instance  going  to  perform  that  work,  is  not  going  to  hire  individuals 
1o  do  that  job,  but  it  is  going  to  let  the  work  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  program  is  still  in  force  or  not, 
or  the  policy,  but  the  engineers  of  the  Army  used  to  make  an  estimate 
with  reference  to  projects  under  their  control  and  advertise  for  bids, 
and  if  a  contractor  came  within  a  certain  percent  of  their  figure,  even 
though  higher,  just  so  they  did  not  go  above  a  certain  percent,  the 
contract  was  let  just  the  same.  But  if  they  were  out  of  bounds  entirely, 
maybe  due  to  what  Mr.  Hoffman  referred  to — collusion  among  the 
contractors— then  the  engineers  of  the  Army  did  that  themselves. 
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Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  proper  to  protect  the  Government 
where  the  engineers  of  the  Army  say  they  should  be  able  to  do  it  for 
a  certain  amount  and  the  private  contractor  says  he  cannot  do  it  for 
that  amount? 

Dr.  Benson.  My  guess  is,  if  the  private  contractor  won’t  take  it  for 
that  amount,  that  the  Government  won’t  be  able  to  do  it  any  cheaper, 
either;  because  private  contractors  have  the  reputation  of  being  able 
to  get  things  done  more  economically  than  the  Government,  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  So,  if  the  private  contractor  won’t  take  it  for 
what  the  Government  thinks  it  should  be  done,  perhaps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  a  mistake  in  its  estimates. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  spoke  about  creating  jobs  at  election  time.  Do 
you  see  anything  in  this  bill  saying  that  the  Government  shall  step 
in  30  or  60  days  before  an  election  and  create  a  whole  lot  of  jobs, 
whereby  there  might  be  a  political  benefit  to  the  party  in  power? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  they  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Where  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  When  the  Government  guarantees  there  shall  be  jobs 
for  all,  they  have  great  leeway  in  estimating  how  many  jobs  are 
inquired,  and  it  would  be  a  very  simple  proceeding  just  before  an 
election  to  say  they  required  so  many  more  jobs. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  is  the  Government  going  to  make  an  estimate 
with  reference  to  the  jobs  required  if  we  strike  out  section  3  where 
the  President  is  going  to  make  a  leport  to  the  Congress? 

Dr.  Benson.  We  are  not  striking  out  the  part  where  he  is  making 
a  report  to  the  Congress  at  all. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  do  not  strike  it  all  out ;  only  part. 

Dr.  Benson.  I  specified  what  part.  I  refer  to  this  part  where  they 
guarantee  work  opportunities,  the  Federal  Government  guarantees 
jobs,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  put  in  the  situation  where  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  jobs  for  all.  It  is  section  2  (d)  (4)  that  I  am 
referring  to,  subsection  4.  I  put  it  in  parentheses,  under  general 
section  2,  found  on  page  4,  right  under  No.  (3). 

We  are  not  objecting  to  the  President’s  presenting  a  report.  I  am 
asking  that  that  be  retained.  I  as  not  asking  that  that  be  removed ; 
I  am  asking  that  it  be  continued.  But  on  page  4  you  will  find  what  I 
am  objecting  to  under  the  4  in  parentheses,  beginning  the  second  para¬ 
graph  on  page  4. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  not  opposed  to  the  individual  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  profits  to  industry  receiving  a  fair  share  of  those  profits, 
are  you  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  not  opposed  to  the  individual  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  profits  of  the  corporation  receiving  a  fair  share  of 
those  profits  as  his  wage,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  yon  would  not  favor  the  head  of  the 
corporation  receiving  $100,000  with  a  $200,000  bonus,  and  then  keep¬ 
ing  the  man  down  below,  who  actually  does  the  work  and  turns  out 
the  goods  which  make  the  profit,  from  receiving  a  real  wage  him¬ 
self  with  a  bonus? 

Dr.  Benson.  The  matter  of  how  much  profit  a  corporation  can 
make,  I  think,  is  a  matter  that  is  rather  broad  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  a  fixed  statement  on.  It  depends  on  what  they  do  with 
their  capital  as  to  whether  they  are  justified  in  making  it  or  not.  If 
they  put  in  more  equipment,  more  machinery,  better  opportunities  for 
the  men.  that  will  be  the  only  means  to  raise  wages,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  not  his  question,  though. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No.  You  do  not  think  we  are  able  here  to  work  out 
a  bill,  then,  that  might  do  something  in  the  way  of  advance  planning 
to  have  the  Government  ready,  in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary — 
and  we  all  hope  it  won't  become  necessary — to  step  into  the  picture 
immediately  and  prevent  another  depression  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Certainly.  If  you  will  observe  my  testimony  care¬ 
fully,  I  think  you  will  find  I  am  supporting  the  thing  you  are  talking 
about.  I  understand  there  is  to  be  presented  later  in  this  hearing  a 
substitute  bill  which  would  provide  for  planning  and  looking  ahead — 
planning  public  works  and  looking  ahead — and  I  endorse  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Is  that  the  LaFollette  bill? 

Dr.  Benson.  No  ;  Mr.  V.  C.  Crumb,  of  Harvard  University,  depart¬ 
ment  of  economics.  I  would  undoubtedly  recommend  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  I  think  our  Government  should  determine  what  public  works 
ought  to  be  done  in  advance,  and  then  sandwich  them  in  at  the  time 
they  are  needed ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  want  us  to  leave  business  alone  and  give 
them  full  opportunity  to  give  the  people  of  this  country  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  who  are  qualified,  at  a  fair  wage  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  do  not  like  your  phrase  “leave  them  alone.”  I 
think  there  are  proper  regulations  that  should  be  provided  for  in¬ 
dustry  and  I  think  monopolies  should  be  prevented;  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  private  enterprise  system  will  provide  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  higher  investment  that  gets  greater  achievement  and  greater 
production  and  will  pay  more  wages  than  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  pay.  I  have  directed  my  testimony  to  that  point  all 
the  way  through.  I  favor  planning  and  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  plan  with  other  groups.  I  believe  the  Congress,  in  passing 
tax  laws,  should  study  much  more  carefully  the  effect  of  those  tax 
laws  on  employment,  and  that  virtually  every  law  passed  should  be 
studied  from  that  point  of  view.  I  think  we  can  so  frame  our  legis¬ 
lation  that  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  provide  full  employment 
and  all  the  people  will  have  jobs. 

For  instance,  in  Arkansas,  they  have  already  made  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  survey,  and  it  was  part  of  the  statement  I  just  read.  They 
have  estimated  there  are  6,661  jobs  in  Arkansas,  and  at  the  most  liberal 
estimate  there  are  only  6,666  people  seeking  jobs.  So  we  believe  we 
will  have  full  employment  in  Arkansas,  provided  the  tax  structure 
and  industrial  relations  are  such  as  to  encourage  men  to  step  out  and 
invest.  And  we  have  gotten  this  figure  from  a  careful  survey  of  the 
men  in  industry  themselves  throughout  the  State,  and  those  planning 
to  go  into  new  industry  and  provide  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  we  are  convinced  it  would  be  quite  possible  in  Arkansas  to  take 
care  of  our  employment  problem. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  that  same  thing  is  true  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  it  is,  then  we  won’t  have  to  put  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
insofar  as  providing  jobs  with  Federal  expenditures  is  concerned,  into 
effect. 
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Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  At  the  same  time  you  agree — and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so — that  we  should  be  prepared  in  the  event  it  does  become 
necessary  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  but  not  prepare  to  guarantee  we  are  going  to 
provide  a  job  for  everybody.  That  is  not  the  duty  of  Government  in 
a  democracy  or  a  republic. 

Mr.  Rich.  Dr.  Benson,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  state¬ 
ment  this  morning  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  and  wish  we  had  a  lot 
of  men  in  public  life  in  Washington  with  the  same  views  as  you  have 
expressed  here.  I  am  sure  if  we  had  that  our  country  would  be  a 
whole  lot  better  off,  because  you  are  stressing  self-reliance. 

In  this  bill,  do  you  see  anything  where  we  are  trying  to  stress  the 
self-reliance  of  the  American  people,  or  are  we  creating  false  assur¬ 
ances  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  We  are  creating  false  assurances  that  encourage  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  and  lean  against  Uncle  Sam.  That,  I  consider,  is  a  most 
dangerous  trend.  Instead  of  individual  responsibility,  they  will  feel 
it  is  Uncle  Sam’s  job  and  responsibility  to  see  that  there  is  a  job  for 
everybody  who  wants  one.  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  made  America  great. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  awfully  glad  to  have  you  here  to  give  that  expres¬ 
sion,  because  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  think  we  are  trying 
to  give  the  people  of  this  country  everything  they  want  on  a  silver 
platter,  without  doing  a  great  deal  to  get  it.  We  want  to  guarantee 
them  everything  and,  as  you  stated  in  your  remarks,  you  want  the 
individual  to  go  out  and  try  to  create  a  job  for  himself,  if  that  is 
possible.  And  if  we  have  130,000,000  people  trying  to  create  jobs 
for  themselves,  we  won’t  have  to  have  Congress  out  looking  after 
them  and  trying  to  create  jobs  for  them,  will  we  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Dr.  Benson,  do  you  think  this  bill  tends  to  destroy  the 
soundness  of  our  Federal  financing? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes.  I  think  the  Townsend  plan  is  unsound  and  I 
think  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  for  creating  what¬ 
ever  investment  and  expenditure  is  necessary  to  assure  jobs  for  all 
is  likewise  financially  unsound. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  might  say  here,  that  in  estimating,  we  have  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  as  the  right  arm  of  the  Chief  Executive  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
if  we  will  go  back  to  1937  we  find  that  the  Budget’s  estimate  of  ex¬ 
penditures  was  off  30  percent.  In  other  words,  we  spent  30  percent 
more  than  we  thought  we  were  going  to.  At  the  same  time,  in  that 
year,  we  figured  our  estimated  income,  and  later  found  out  our  esti¬ 
mated  income  was  off  less  than  what  we  figured  on  by  6  percent. 

Then  take  the  year  1941.  The  estimated  expenditures  that  were 
given  us  were  off  51  percent.  In  other  words,  what  the  Congress  was 
told  we  would  spend  and  what  we  actually  spent  was  51  percent  more 
than  we  estimated  we  would  spend.  And  in  that  year,  on  our  income 
collection,  we  were  off  22  percent.  So  you  see  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  trying  to  balance  our  budget. 

Now,  if  we  make  estimates  of  that  character  in  a  bill  such  as  we  are 
considering  here  on  full  employment,  who  is  going  to  be  responsible 
for  making  that  estimate? 
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Dr.  Benson.  Well,  the  President  is  made  responsible  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  want  to  bring  out  that  point.  Then  you  said  awhile 
ago  in  response  to  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Cochran — you  made  the 
statement  it  depends  altogether  on  who  is  making  the  estimate — that 
is  exactly  it — as  to  whether  we  have  full  employment  or  whether  we 
do  not.  '  Therefore,  if  ve  pass  a  bill  like  this,  we  are  likely  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  false  impressions  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  by  having  the  Government  go  into  great  planning,  that  will 
detract  from  the  individual  initiative  that  the  individual  would  put 
forward.  Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  is  not  that  a  great  deterrent  to  stabilization  in  this 
country  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  think  it  is.  May  I  add  one  more  danger  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  you  presented?  You  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  estimate 
might  be  very  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Benson.  But  Congress  is  hereby  required  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  on  that  inaccurate  report. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  a  very  dangerous  procedure 
for  the  Congress  to  inculcate  into  law,  and  I  think  if  the  members  of 
the.  committee  and  the  people  of  this  country  would  follow  out  your 
suggestions  given  here  to  us,  we  would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off. 

Now,  just  one  other  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  reference 
to  subsidies.  We  talked  about  subsidies  to  farmers :  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  the  farmers  themselves  actually  were  permitted  to  get  a 
price  for  their  commodity  that  was  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  product, 
plus  a  small  profit  to  the  farmer  and,  had  he  been  permitted  to  get  that 
cost  for  his  commodity,  would  not  he  be  better  off  and  would  not  he  feel 
as  if  he  was  more  self-reliant  in  the  things  he  produces  with  his  own 
hands  and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  things  that  God  has 
given  him  in  giving  him  land,  rain,  and  sunshine,  so  that  he  would 
have  a  better  sense  of  dependency  upon  himself,  rather  than  upon  the 
Government  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes.  Also,  I  do  not  think  evfen  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  guaranteed  him,  because  it  may  keep  him  producing 
things  that  he  ought  not  try  to  produce,  on 'land  that  is  not  well 
fitted  to  produce,  or  when  there  may  be  an  overproduction,  so  that 
the  price  is  cheap.  That  is  why  in  Arkansas  we  are  encouraging 
people  to  go  into  diversified  farming,  instead  of  farming  cotton  so 
much,  and  to  put  some  of  their  run-down  land  into  grass  and  good 
cattle,  raise  chickens  and  other  things,  and  not  try  to  make  cotton 
pay  on  run-down  land. 

Mr.  Rich.  With  the  national  debt  at  $265,000,000,000,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  day  some  of  these  gratuities  will  have  to  be  stopped, 
not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  business  people  and  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country,  if  they  do  not  mind  that  is  going  happen?  Then  they 
will  be  worse  off  instead  of  better.  J 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  And  the  farmers  in  our  State,  through 
the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau,  our  strongest  farm  organization  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  elimination  of  subsidies. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  are  ? 
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Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  is  going,  to  happen  when  you  create  this  debt  to 
any  greater  proportion,  if  we  do  not  have  a  balanced  budget? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  get  that  question. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  this  country  if  we  keep  on 
creating  our  debt  greater  and  greater,  unless  we  try  to  balance  our 
budget  and  pay  off  this  debt? 

Dr.  Benson.  Unless  we  take  a  more  sound  attitude  toward  it  and 
eliminate  this  present  attitude  that  “it  does  not  matter  how  much 
we  continue  to  increase  it,”  either  it  will  mean  extreme  inflation,  or 
finally  our  economic  system  would  collapse. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  anybody  in  the  House 
and  I  have  asked  for  a  good  many  years,  “for  all  of  these  expenses, 
where  we  are  going  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  them?”  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  anybody  to  answer  that.  Would  you  tell  us 
how  we  should  answer  that  question — by  either  getting  the  money  or 
stop  a  lot  of  the  unnecessary  spending?  Which  would  be  the  wiser 
course  to  pursue? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  would  do  both;  I  would  cut  down  the  unnecessary 
spending  and  very  soon  following  the  war  would  insist  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  take  only  a  moment.  I 
go  back  to  the  statement  you  make,  Doctor,  about  the  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  leaders  of  agriculture  in  your  State  being  against 
subsidies. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  West  Virginia  the  identical 
position  is  taken  by  the  West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  and  also  by  our 
State  commissioner  of  agriculture.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that, 
because  of  your  statement  on  this  backing  of  your  agricultural 
groups. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  means  all  Federal  grants  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  insects,  and  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  am  not  sure  how  far  they  go ;  but,  in  connection 
with  crops,  they  are  against  subsidy. 

And  now,  President  Benson,  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  Dr.  Harold  Moulton  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  I 
want  to  read  certain  language.  He  made  the  statement  a  few  months 
ago  that  instead  of  sealing  the  fate  of  private  enterprise,  the  war 
period  has  brought  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  I  believe  to 
our  Government,  a  new  realization  of  its  vital  importance.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  statement,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randolph.  He  continues — this  profound  change  in  Govern¬ 
ment  attitude  is  due  to  two  principal  factors — the  economic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise  during  the  war  and  the  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  employment  and  high  wages  depend  upon  business  and  that 
expansion  under  the  private  enterprise  system  cannot  take  place  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  reasonable  assumption  of  risk  with  a  chance  of  making 
a  reasonable  profit.  Do  you  agree  with  that  also  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  One  hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Randolph.  He  concludes  with  this  thought— repeated  emphasis 
on  the  many  freedoms  we  are  fighting  for  is  unavoidably,  if  uncon- 
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sciously,  carried  over  into  the  field  of  our  business  enterprise.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  all  governmental  regulations  of  business 
should  henceforth  be  abandoned  or  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
all  forms  of  proper  regulation ;  I  do  mean  that  the  excesses  of  recent 
years  are  not  likely  to  be  revived  under  the  new  spirit  that  prevails. 

You  would  agree  with  that  philosophy,  also? 

Dr.  Benson.  There  is  justification  for  that  among-the  older  people. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  the  younger  people,  for  instance  the  high  school 
and  college  students,  are  really  aware  of  the  record  private  industry 
has  made  and  what  it  means  to  our  American  way  of  life.  1  speak  to 
high-school  students  each  year  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  average 
high-school  student  has  not  even  a  comprehensive  definition  of  what 
private  enterprise  is.  He  thinks  the  term  applies  to  some  advan¬ 
tageous  plan  for  big  corporations,  and  does  not  realize  it  means  a  lot 
of  individuals  who  own  property  and  who  are  free  to  operate  little 


businesses  of  their  own.  ,  „  .  .  _ 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  take  it  you  believe  the  Government  has  a  proper 

place  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  research  % 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes.  , ,  ,  ,  ,  •  , 

Mr.  Randolph.  So  such  secrets  could  be  turned  over  to  private 
industry  which  private  enterprise  itself  cannot  find,  perhaps,  so  that 
-new  businesses  can  spring  into  being  as  they  did  m  a  50-year  period, 
before  World  War  II  and  gave  15,000,000  new  jobs  to  the  American 


workers  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Randolph.  Would  you  say,  also,  there  are  types  of  pubhcwmks 
like  building  roads,  constructing  airports  and  that  scope  ^develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a  very  real  basis  for 

participation? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  that. 

m!\  RESA^Doct  or^inthe  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  laboring  people, 
unemployment  produces  an  immediate  prospect  of  starvation,  does 


it  not  ^ 

Dr.  Benson.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  “immediate  ” 
For  instance,  this  study  in  Arkansas  showed  that  41.5  percent  of  the 
workers  said  thev  could  live  for  6  months  or  longer  on  their  savings 
if  thrown  out  of  jobs,  and  that  is  the  result  of  a  very  recent  study. 
So  “immediate  starvation”— if  you  mean  a  period  of  30  days— I  would 
say  “No,”  not  after  the  period  of  high  wages  like  they  have  been 

haMr.SRE8A.  What  percentage  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  country 


live  in  Arkansas  ?  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Dr.  Benson.  The  point  is,  we  have  had  a  number  of  war  plants 
there,  and  when  this  study  was  made,  87  percent  of  the  people  in  war 
plants  in  Arkansas  were  Arkansas  people. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  compensation  paid  to  laboring  people  in  war  plants 
is  much  higher  than  the  normal  rates  of  wages  in  peacetime  industry ; 
is  not  that  so  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  somewhat  higher. 

Mr  Resa.  Then  let  me  ask  you  this :  Is  it  not  true  that  m  the  case 
of  the  vast  majority  of  laboring  people,  who  have  had  nothing  but 
employment  at  peacetime  rates  of  wages,  unemployment  produces  an 
immediate  prospect  of  starvation? 
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Dr.  Benson.  Unless  they  can  seek  employment  elsewhere,  or  have 
some  means  of  livelihood,  yes. 

Mr.  Kesa.  You  are  evading  the  question.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
unemployment  does  not  produce  that  prospect. 

Dr.  Benson.  If  it  is  on  a  big  scale,  yes;  but  if  it  is  on  a  small 
scale,  no. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  do  you  mean  by  “big  scale”  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  think  the  terms  are  reasonably  understood.  If 
there  are  millions  of  people  thrown  out  of  jobs,  or  a  large  percentage 
of  people  in  a  certain  community  are  thrown  out  of  jobs,  it  will  create 
great  hardship ;  yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Does  the  hardship  of  the  individual  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  companionship  he  enjoys  in  his  misery,  or  is  not  his  in¬ 
dividual  problem  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  no  one  else  were  out 
of  work  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Not  entirely.  If  there  are  not  too  many  out,  they  will 
be  able  to  receive  help  from  their  families,  who  may  not  be  out  of 
jobs  and  who  would  be  able  to  tide  them  over  until  a  job  was  found. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  “general.”  There  may  be  one  member  of  a 
family  out  of  a  job  and  another  member  may  not  be,  and  they  can 
help  one  another. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  we  had  9,000,000  people  in  this  country,  whose  wages 
have  been  no  higher  than  before,  facing  starvation,  or  who  would  face 
it  in  a  comparatively  short  time  because  of  unemployment,  do  you 
think  nothing  ought  to  be  done  about  it? 

Dr.  Benson.  No,  sir.  I  think  a  lot  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  obligation  to  do  anything  about 
it  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  decided  obligation  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  the  obligation  exists,  is  there  any  real  harm  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  obligation  by  an  explicit  statement  of  its  existence? 

Dr.  Benson.  It  depends  on  what  the  statement  is.  If  the  statement 
is  one  that  requires  the  Federal  Government  to  get  out  and  make  jobs 
for  everybody,  then  there  is  harm  in  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  the  jobs  cannot  be  provided  in  any  other  way,  do  you 
think  nothing  should  be  done  about  their  situation  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  matter  of  “the  jobs  could  not  be  provided  in  any 
other  way”  is  a  very  vague  statement  and  can  depend  on  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  statement.  If  it  is  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  Government 
into  industry,  they  would  be  inclined  to  make  it  a  lot  quicker  than  the 
ones  who  are  not  looking  for  putting  the  Government  into  industry. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  there  was  not  anything  vague  about  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  existed  in  1930, 1931,  and  1932,  was  there? 

Dr.  Benson.  No;  there  was  plenty  of  unemployment,  and  a  good 
deal  was  done  about  it.  but  I  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  blundering 
in  what  was  done  and,  consequently,  the  results  were  not  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

I  want  to  be  understood  that  I  am  seeking  full  employment,  but  I 
am  saying  that  private  enterprise,  properly  encouraged,  will  provide 
the  best  opportunities  for  labor  and  pay  them  the  highest  wages. 

In  China,  I  never  say  any  unemployment,  but  the  family  income 
never  rose  above  $10  a  month,  and  in  many  cases  less ;  yet  nobody  talked 
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about  unemployment.  And  they  were  working  10,  12,  and  14  hours  a 
day. 

We  feel  that  private  enterprise  will  pay  better  wages  than  the 
Government  and  provide  more  jobs. 

Mr.  Resa.  Doctor,  you  and  I  do  not  disagree  on  that  at  all,  but  we 
cannot  deal  with  tragic  emergencies  by  bandying  terms  applicable 
only  to  times  of  normalcy,  and  I  am  speaking  now  of  tragic  emer¬ 
gencies.  And  so  far  as  this  bill  has  my  support,  it  is  designed  to 
meet  only  such  things.  So  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  bill. 

You  have  frequently  mentioned  the  advantages  of  competition. 
Let  me  say,  if  I  can  render  any  small  service  to  the  end  of  producing 
competition  in  this  country,  there  will  be  more  of  it.  But  will  you 
point  out  any  provision  in  this  bill  that  destroys  competition  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes;  I  will.  The  principle  of  the  Government’s 
guaranteeing  jobs  to  all  who  want  them  is  a  definite  threat  to  compe¬ 
tition  and,  if  it  is  put  into  operation  on  any  large  scale,  I  think  would 
ultimately  kill  the  whole  system  of  private  enterprise  and  competition 
and  lead  to  the  Government’s  providing  ail  jobs. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  is  the  basis  for  that.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Benson.  This  is  my  basis :  If  the  Government  guarantees  jobs 
for  all,  we  will  at  the  end  of  this  war  and,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  have  a  debt  of  approximately  $300,000,000,000,  which  is 
said  to  be  about  the  intrinsic  wealth  of  the  United  States;  conse¬ 
quently,  our  people  will  not  be  willing  for  our  Government  to  provide 
jobs  by  deficit  financing;  consequently,  there  will  be  great  pressure 
for  Government-provided  jobs  to  become  productive  jobs.  Then 
when  they  go  into  the  field  of  production,  they  are  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  and  Government-managed  industry  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  whether  it  makes  ends  meet  or  not.  It  can  produce 
at  a  loss ;  private  industry  cannot. 

So  there  is  that  distinct  threat  to  private  enterprise  when  we  have 
the  Government  getting  into  the  field  of  production.  This  present 
bill  provides  they  shall  not  go  into  the  field  of  production,  but  if  the 
Government  finally  finds  it  has  to  provide  a  lot  of  jobs,  then  there 
will  be  pressure  for  the  Government  to  go  into  production ;  and  if 
that  pressure  should  become  great  enough,  then  Congress  would  amend 
the  bill  for  the  Government  to  go  into  production  rather  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  jobs  by  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  I  asked  what  is  there 
in  this  bill  that  destroys  competition.  As  I  understand  your  answer, 
it  is  that  fear  will  do  so,  and  not  anything  in  the  bill — what  you  fear 
may  be  the  consequences  of  the  enactment  and  operation  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  The  consequences  that  I  think  would 
follow  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Resa.  But  it  is  not  anything  in  the  bill. 

Dr.  Benson.  Not  exactly.  But  I  think  the  threat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  providing  jobs  for  all  is  a  threat  to  private  enterprise  and,  in 
the  doing  of  which,  immediately  becomes  a  threat  to  private  enter¬ 
prise,  which  naturally  would  stand  back  and  say  they  were  just  going 
to  stand  back  and  wait  until  they  see  what  is  going'to  become  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  Men  are  standing  back  now  waiting  to  see, 
what  changes  are  going  to  be  made  in  the  tax  structure,  as  I  know 
myself,  before  they  are  willing  to  make  a  venture. 
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Mr.  Resa.  Do  not  you  think  the  American  working  man  and  woman 
would  rather  be  employed  in  private  industry  for  wages  than  to  have 
to  depend  upon  emergency  employment  in  public  works? 

Dr.  Benson.  If  you  have  private  employment;  but  we  are  no  longer 
really  on  that  basis  if  we  are  going  to  provide  continuing  jobs  for 
all  by  Government.  Then  it  is  just  a  matter  of  some  job.  I  used 
to  thing  the  people  of  this  country  preferred  private  jobs  rather  than 
Government  jobs.  Recently  I  have  decided  the  other  way,  that  they 
would  rather  be  on  Government  jobs,  because  they  will  have  to  do  less 
work. 

Mr.  Resa.  Will  you  point  out  what  provision  in  this  bill  destroys 
the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise? 

Dr.  Benson.  Anything  that  is  a  threat  to  free  competition  is  going 
to  injure  efficiency  and  freedom  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  Resa.  Are  not  you  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  that 
statement  that  you  are  with  reference  to  the  question  regarding  com¬ 
petition  ;  it  is  not  anything  in  the  bill ;  it  is  what  you  fear  may  be  the 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  If  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  never  put  into  effect, 
yes ;  it  is  not  likely  to  hurt  very  much. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  if  this  legislation  had  been  in  effect  that 
Henry  Ford  would  not  have  manufactured  automobiles  or  given  em¬ 
ployment  at  $5  a  day  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  It  depends  on  whether  conditions  would  have  been 
such  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  brought  into  operation.  If 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  brought  into  operation  on  any  large 
scale,  no ;  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.  Resa.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Because  there  would  have  been  the  fear  then  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  competition.  Men  do  not  go  into  the  lumber  business  today, 
the  housing  business  today,  and  do  not  take  other  ventures  today,  be¬ 
cause  of  present  taxes.  Fear  of  Government  competition  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  results. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  referred  to  an  estimate  to  the  effect  there  will  be,  as 
I  recall,  6,661  jobs  in  Arkansas  and  that  there  are  6,666  workers. 
You  regard  that  estimate  as  reasonably  accurate,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes.  As  I  stated,  the  estimate  of  the  workers  is  very 
liberal;  the  estimate  of  the  jobs  we  consider  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  estimates  of  comparable  accuracy  on  both 
accounts  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  If  they  go  about  it  in  as  detailed  a  way  as  every  town 
and  community  and  got  the  people’s  own  figures;  we  did  not  just 
make  a  guess  and  we  did  not  just  sample  a  county  or  two  and  guess 
at  the  rest  of  the  State,  as  is  generally  done  in  the  Federal  figures. 

Mr.  Resa.  My  question  was,  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  estimates  on  both  of  those  matters  of  compar¬ 
able  accuracy,  as  compared  with  those  made  by  the  State  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Well,  suppose  we  check  what  they  have  done  in  esti¬ 
mating  their  own  expenditures  over  the  past  7  years.  They  have 
been  very  inaccurate ;  yet,  evidently,  they  were  trying  as  hard  as  they 
could.  We  may  find,  for  instance,  a  year  from  now  that  ours  does 
not  prove  out. 
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Mr.  Res  a.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  estimates  with  comparable  accuracy? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  consistently  inaccur¬ 
ate.  You  might  make  it  a  time  or  two  by  accident. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  estimate  of  Arkansas  is  not  accidentally  accurate, 
is  it  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate  yet  or  not.  A 
year  from  now  we  may  find  it  is  entirely  inaccurate.  But  we  think 
it  is  accurate ;  we  just  think  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  A  moment  ago  you  told  me  you  considered  it  was  accurate. 

Dr.  Benson.  I  do  consider  it  as  good  as  anybody’s. 

Mr.  Resa.  No ;  pardon  me ;  you  said  it  was  “accurate.”  That  was 
the  word.  That  is  the  word  I  asked  about,  and  you  said  you  con¬ 
sidered  the  estimate  was  “accurate.” 

Dr.  Benson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now  you  are  receding  from  the  word  “accurate”? 

Dr.  Benson.  No;  I  still  consider  it  accurate,  but  a  year  from  now 
when  we  prove  it  I  may  have  to  admit  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  you  were  asked  some  questions  about  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  providing  the  farmer  with  a  price  for  his  product  that 
would  cover  the  cost  of  producing  it  and  afford  him  a  reasonable  profit. 
I  think  the  word  was  a  “small”  profit.  His  chance  of  getting  that 
price  for  his  product  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  employment 
in  the  cities,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Benson.  It  would  depend  upon  the  need  for  his  product,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  1930’sr 
the  farmers  were  losing  their  farms  because  there  were  so  much  un¬ 
disposed  of  farm  products  and  the  people  in  the  cities  were  starving 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  So  am  I  not  right 
in  saying  what  the  farmer  gets  depends  on  what  he  sells,  and  what 
he  sells  depends  upon  ability  of  others  to  buy  it?  The  farmer  does 
not  reap  a  profit  out  of  unsatisfied  hunger  in  the  cities,  does  he? 

Dr.  Benson.  Were  you  here  when  I  read  my  testimony? 

Mr.  Resa.  Yes. 

Dr.  Benson.  You  observe  I  stated  the  only  way  farmers  can  ex¬ 
pect  high  prices  is  for  labor  to  be  employed  at  good  wages  and  eating 
well. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  the  prosperity  of  the  farm  population  would  be  ser¬ 
iously  impaired  by  unemployment  of  eight  or  nine  million  people? 

Dr.  Benson.  We  are  in  perfect  agreement  on  that.  Our  basis 
for  farm  prosperity  is  full  employment  of  labor  at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Doctor,  you  are  a  distinguished  and  able  educator. 
I  know  that  from  following  your  career.  I  am  wondering  why — and 
this  is  asked  in  the  correct  spirit — you  cannot  turn  your  energies, 
and  the  energies  of  others  who  can  join  with  you,  in  trying  to  raise 
the  wages  of  the  underpaid  school  teachers  in  this  country?  You 
come  here  and  talk  so  fluently  and  convincingly  about  the  over-all 
labor  situation,  I  am  wondering  why  you  cannot  get  the  teachers 
in  this  country  to  have  a  wage  commensurate  with  their  jobs  and 
background  preparation  necessary  for  them  to  hold  those  positions. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  a  very  practical  question  and  one  that  we 
particularly  are  wrestling  with.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
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the  wages  of  all  teachers  have  not  been  so  low  for  long ;  but,  during 
the  War,  other  wages  have  gone  up  and  the  wages  of  teachers  have- 
not,  so  now  it  is  worse  than  over  a  long-range  period. 

In  Arkansas,  we  are  doing  this :  I  am  a  member  of  Arkansas-Texas 
Taxpayers  Association  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  We 
went  into  a  joint  meeting  last  year  with  the  Arkansas  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  we  agreed  if  they  would  help  us  get  the  reforms  in  the 
school  system  we  need  and  eliminate  the  things  I  described  a  moment 
ago,  we  would  undertake  to  get  at  least  $4,000,000  of  new  money  to 
go  into  salaries  for  teachers.  We  are  interested  in  that;  we  are  work¬ 
ing  on  it  in  our  States. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Frankly,  I  hope  you  won’t  spread  your  interests  too 
far  afield  and  will  concentrate  with  others  on  that  subject;  because 
certainly  if  you  in  the  school  business  are  not  agreed  about  it,  those 
on  the  outside  will  never  agree. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Doctor,  from  other  hearings  it  appears  that  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Michigan,  I  assume  in  Florida,  and  some  other  States  which 
grow  wheat  or  seasonal  crops,  there  is  need  occasionally  for  additional 
employees.  Now,  during  the  war  and  before  that,  for  that  matter — 
but  during  the  war  especially — there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  moved  into  Detroit,  into  Willow  Run,  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  area  in  Michigan. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  how  are  you  going  to  provide  employment  for 
those  people  if,  for  example,  you  do  not  move  them  from  the  cities 
into  these  agricultural  or  fruit-  and  berry-growing  communities? 

Dr.  Benson.  You  mean  if  they  are  moved  at  Government  expense? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Benson.  Normally  wages  have  drawn  people  to  go  where  the 
work  was.  It  did  during  the  war  and  it  did  before  the  war. 

I  live  in  a  berry-growing  country.  My  county  in  Arkansas  is  thought 
to  grow  more  berries  than  any  other  county  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  but  from  your  State  now  we  have  in  Michigan, 
in  the  district  I  represent,  people  who  come  there  year  after  year  to 
help  harvest  or  pick  the  apples,  strawberries,  and  other  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  when  the  season  is  over,  they  go  back  home. 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  in  any  scheme  whereby  the  Government  is  to 
furnish  jobs,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  those  jobs  cannot  always  be  in 
the  same  locality  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  to  say  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Detroit  and  Dearborn  areas,  those  men  will  have  to  be 
moved? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right.  And  if  the  Government  is  providing 
jobs,  it  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  moving  them  to  where 
the  jobs  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Either  that,  or  have  to  build  factories  and  make 
things  where  the  people  live  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  That  is  right;  but  in  farming,  picking  berries,  and  the 
like,  they  have  to  go  where  the  land  is. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  this  bill,  section  (b) ,  or  subdivision  (b)  of  the 
last  paragraph  states  “The  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower” 
is  prohibited. 

Dr.  Benson.  That  seems  a  bit  contradictory,  because  we  cannot 
surely  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  men  with  jobs  just  any¬ 
where  they  happen  to  be,  and  with  the  sort  of  jobs  they  want. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Another  thing  that  bothers  me :  Perhaps  those  auto¬ 
mobile  workers  out  there,  or  those  precision  tool  makers,  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  because  there  is  no  need  for  that  product  any  more.  It  may 
be  they  want  them  in  the  shipyards,  but  perhaps  the  automobile  worker 
is  not  fitted  for  the  shipyard  job.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that 
under  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Benson.  I  do  not  know.  It  creates  tremendous  problems,  all  of 
which  would  be  very  difficult  of  solution.  Under  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  men  move  because  wages  justify  it.  Today  people  move 
through  our  State  picking  berries  and  they  move  on  north  picking 
berries,  and  there  are  those  who  seem  to  like  that  sort  of  employment 
and  follow  it.  and  then  go  back  home  when  it  is  over. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  this  bill,  as  I  get  it,  if  private  enterprise  does 
not  provide  jobs,  then  the  Government  has  the  necessity  to  pick  up  the 
man,  a  telephone  man  or  whoever  he  may  be,  and  transport  him  to 
another  community,  if  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Benson.  Mr.  Beveridge  discussed  that  in  his  book.  He  said  you 
would  either  have  to  move  the  factories,  or  to  move  the  workers,  and 
sometimes  you  might  move  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Mr.  Church.  If  the  Government  goes  into  a  planned  economy  pro¬ 
gram,  then  there  would  have  to  be  enough  regimentation  to  protect 
the  program,  but  would  not  that  amount  to  state  socialism? 

Dr.  Benson.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  successfully  with¬ 
out  being  done  in  full,  which  would  mean  state  socialism.  That  is 
why  I  am  very  much  alarmed  about  our  starting  to  venture  in  on 
this  sort  of  plan  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you  very 
much,  Doctor. 

(Dr.  Benson  submitted  the  following  for  the  record:) 


Washington,  D.  C.,  October  18,  1845. 

Congressman  Carter  Manasco, 

House  0/flcc  Building,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Manasco:  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  the  very 
courteous  treatment  accorded  me  as  a  witness  this  morning. 

With  your  permission  I  also  wish  to  .supplement  my  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  which  two  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  supplemental  answer  included  in  ihe  record  and 
shall  lie  happy  if  you  care  to  read  it  to  the  committee. 

The  supplement  is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  S.  Benson, 

President,  Hurd  in//  College,  Searcy,  Ark. 


Supplementai,  Answer  to  Question  Asked  Dr.  George  S.  Benson  in  His  Testi¬ 
mony  Before  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  on  Octoher  18,  1945 


Question:  “Does  the  full  employment  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  provide  for  any¬ 
thing  that  will  be  injurious  to  private  enterprise?" 

Answer:  Yes;  it  does.  For  instance,  this  bill  carries  the  facilities  for  labor 
leaders,  so  inclined,  to  use  the  Federal  Government  to  create  socialism  and 
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kill  oft  private  enterprise.  By  this  bill  the  workers  in  any  industry  would  be 
entirely  protected  while  making  demands  that  would  destroy  private  enterprise. 

With  the  Government  guaranteeing  full  employment  for  all  Americans  who 
wish  to  work  and  are  able  to  work,  no  group  of  employees  would  necessarily  be 
concerned  regarding  the  success  of  the  industry  in  which  they  worked.  For 
instance,  they  could  call  for  higher  and  higher  wages,  they  could  present  other 
demands  that  would  result  in  the  failure  of  the  industries  in  which  they  were 
employed,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  at  any  time  these  industries  failed,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  required  to  provide  jobs  for  the  workers.  This 
would  undoubtedly  immediately  affect  the  attitude  of  the  employees  toward  their 
employers  and,  accordingly,  affect  the  security  of  private  enterprise. 

Thus,  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  carry  provisions  which  endanger  and 
could  readily  destroy  private  enterprise. 

The  next  witness  we  hare  is  Dr.  Arch  D.  Schultz,  who  submitted  a 
statement  yesterday,  but  we  had  a  roll  call  and  could  not  get  to  him. 
The  testimony  was  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  Do 
you  have  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make,  doctor,  before 
questions  are  asked? 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ARCH  D.  SCHULTZ 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  certain  parts  of  my  statement  which  was  put  in  the  record  yes¬ 
terday.  I  can  cut  it  out  in  spots  and  save  some  time.  I  presume  they 
have  not  read  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have.  It  is  a  very  good  statement. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Is  it  agreeable  that  I  read  certain  parts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  a  special  committee  of 
the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was  appointed  originally  to 
study  Senate  bill  S.  380  which,  I  understand,  is  now  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  an  amended  form. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  present  observations  and  opinions  of  our 
committee  with  respect  to  H.  R.  2202,  which  we  understand  is  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  the  original  Senate  bill  S.  380.  May  I  say,  fur¬ 
ther,  at  the  outset,  we  believe  S.  380  as  it  has  come  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  United  States  Senate - 

The  Chairman.  This  is  already  in  the  record.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  anything  more  than  the  questioning. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  will  proceed,  then,  to  some  of  the  things  that  deal 
with  the  bill.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  it  was  clear  as  to  what  I  was 
presenting;  that  is.  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  eommtitee.  Let  me  say 
this:  It  is  distinctly  the  opinion  of  our  committee,  since  they  went 
over  this  statement  and  approved  it  before  I  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  understand  the  members  of  the  committee  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  this  yesterday — I  know  I  did,  and  I  read  it  last  night, 
and  I  supposed  the  doctor  was  to  come  this  morning  for  questions. 

Dr.  Schultz.  If  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  present 
has  read  this  statement,  I  would  see  no  need  for  my  repeating  it;  but 
I  doubt  if  they  have. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Church? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes.  You  can  assume  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  printed  hearings,  but  the 
members  who  are  here  want  to  cross-examine  you. 

Dr.  Schultz.  How  will  they  know  what  is  in  here  as  for  whom 
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I  am  speaking,  which  is  not  myself?  I  am  agreeable  to  doing  it 
either  way. 

The  Chairman.  Since  it  will  all  appear  in  the  printed  record  and 
we  have  read  the  statement,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  statement 
again. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  did  not  propose  to  read  the  whole  thing ;  only  certain 
parts.  But  it  is  O.  K.  with  me  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  ask  some 
questions  on  the  statement,  since  we  have  all  read  it. 

Dr.  Schultz.  That  is  perfectly  agreeable  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  page  2  of  your  statement  you  agree  that 
Congress  has  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  preparing  plans  and  programs  or  appropriating  money  to’ 
provide  employment  for  people  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  I  am  glad  you  made  that  statement.  Most  people,  evi¬ 
dently,  think  Congress  has  done  nothing  but  sit  idly  by  watching 
people  starve  to  death  in  this  country,  without  doing  anything.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  is  today  considering  a  bill  that  will  give 
emplo3’ment  to  people,  and  we  will  consider  an  appropriation  in  the 
next  week  that  will  give  employment  to  people  through  needed  public 
works,  and  I  think  you  can  enumerate  many,  many  things  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  done.  We  have  appropriated  money  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  assist  our  foreign  trade,  which  will  give  work  to  American 
people.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  say  that  Congress  has  not  done 
anything. 

Now,  Doctor,  you  are  an  economist.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  economist  or  any  group  of  economists  or  statisticians  to 
sit  around  the  table  today  and  take  every  available  fact — we  have  75 
different  statistical  gathering  groups  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
many  in  private  industry  or  the  colleges,  and  if  all  of  those  groups 
could  get  together  and  sit  down,  do  you  think  they  could  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  unemployed  12,  14,  16, 
or  18  months  from  now? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Why,  they  could  get  together  a  bunch  of  figures  for 
you.  I  would  have  no  confidence  in  them,  however.  They  might  be 
right  and  they  might  be  wrong,  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  25th  of  September,  according  to  a  statement  which  I  understand 
was  put  in  the  record  here,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  was  asked  for 
certain  statistical  information  and  it  was  submitted  on  the  8th  of 
October — only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  in  which  an  estimate  of  the 
labor  force  was  given  and  an  estimate  of  the  future  unemployment 
was  given.  I  think  that  is  rather  miraculous  speed  for  them  to  pre¬ 
pare  anvthing  as  difficult  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  estimate,  that  8,000,000  people  wfill  be 
unemployed  next  year. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  in  giving  employment  to  those  8,000,000 
people — and  we  will  assume  now  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  that — do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  those  people  the 
prevailing  wage  scale  ?  I  am  just  assuming  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  give  employment  to  those  8,000,000  people.  Now,  do  you  consider  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  those  people 
the  prevailing  wage  scale?  ^  v 
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Dr.  Schultz.  You  mean  the  scale  prevailing  in  the  locality? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  locality. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  suppose,  if  you  are  going  to  guarantee  employment 
and  you  are  going  to  do  it  by  local  areas,  the  Government  would  have 
to  assume  that  it  has  to  pay  the  wages  of  that  locality. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  figures  presented,  Doctor,  that  a 
family  of  four  would  require  $3,075  a  year  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  That  would  amount  to  a  little  over  $24,000,000,000  of  Federal 
expenditures  without  taking  into  consideration  administrative  costs, 
the  costs  of  materials  that  go  into  the  projects,  and  so  forth.  Do  you 
think  that  our  Treasury  in  its  present  condition  could  undertake  to 
assume  such  an  obligation  as  that? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  do  not  think  1  year  of  that  kind  of  a  program  would 
bankrupt  the  United  States  Government.  However,  I  do  think,  if  you 
tried  to  carry  on  indefinitely  in  that  way,  it  ultimately  would.  Back 
in  the  winter  of  1941,  I  think  it  was,  I  attended  some  meeting  of  the 
American  Statistical  and  Economic  Association  in  New  York  and  I 
heard  a  college  professor  there  give  a  defense  of  a  national  debt  of 
4,000  billion  dollars;  Professor  Harris. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  billion? 

Dr.  Schultz:  Four  thousand  billion.  It  was  his  contention  that 
the  Government  could  have  that  much  debt  and  still  not  go  bankrupt. 
I  did  not  agree  with  that. 

Somewhere  between  what  we  have  now,  $300,000,000,000,  and  that 
figure,  I  suspect  we  might  have  difficulty  paying  the  interest  and 
we  probably  would  be  led  to  inflation  before  we  got  to  any  such 
figure  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  the  only  answer,  inflation  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  dollar  would  be  worth  about  a  penny? 

Dr.  Schultz.  The  economic  history  of  those  situations  is  that  it 
leads  you  to  the  printing  press  long  before  you  get  to  bankruptcy  be¬ 
cause  of  an  actual  inability  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  leaving  out  any  sound  monetary 
consideration  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Exactly.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  say  how  much 
debt  the  United  States  can  stand.  I  think  any  economist  will  say  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  it  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  generally  understood  that  our  Federal  income 
next  year  will  be  less  than  $35,000,000,000.  Of  course,  we  have  obliga¬ 
tions  to  returning  veterans,  and  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  is  kept  at  a  pretty  substantial  level,  the  compensation  that  we 
are  now  paying  our  disabled  veterans  and  the  pensions  we  are  paying 
the  dependents  of  those  who  were  killed  in  the  service,  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless;  that  is,  unless  we  have  a  sound  monetary  system. 

Dr.  Schultz.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  fixed  obligation  of,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  anywhere  between  three  and  five  billion  dollars  as  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  veterans  under  existing  laws.  If  we  are  going  to  inflate  our 
currency  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  paid  to  those  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
That  would  be  an  obligation  which,  in  turn,  would  increase  the  amount 
of  Federal  expenditures;  is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  Also  I  noticed  some  estimates  in  the  paper  this, 
morning,  that  it  would  require  over  3 y2  billion  dollars  to  maintain 
a  peacetime  navy;  probably  5 y2  billion  dollars  for  a  peacetime  army 
and  Air  Force,  and  the  normal  Federal  expenditures  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  the  obligations  and  commitments  that  we  have 
already  made,  which  would  be  about  $6,000,000,000.  Then  we  are 
being  called  upon  to  make  loans  to  our  allies  to  stimulate  their  recon¬ 
version. 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes.  It  concerns  me  greatly  that  after  we  take  all 
of  our  normal  needs  into  consideration,  plus  those  of  our  allies  which 
will  be  asked  for,  if  we  embark  on  a  program  of  guaranteeing  this, 
what  would  happen?  That  is  the  burden  of  my  statement,  as  you 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  have  you  made  some  studies  of  errors  in 
the  submission  of  budgets  to  the  Congress  over  the  period  of  the  last 
few  years  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  have  not  done  any  work  on  the  United  States 
Budget.  However,  I  have  been  very  intimately  associated  with  work 
in  the  Ohio  State  government. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  budget  estimates 
over  the  period  of  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and  the  actual  deficiency 
estimates  that  were  later  submitted,  are  you? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  have  seen  comparisons  made  by  Dr.  Tucker  and  by 
Dr.  Spahr,  so  I  am  familiar  with  what  they  say  about  them.  I  pre¬ 
sume  those  gentlemen  have  testified  correctly  before  Congress  on  that 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  provides  an  assurance — there  was  some 
argument  as  to  whether  an  assurance  means  a  guarantee — of  a  job. 
If  it  does  not  mean  a  guarantee  of  a  job,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
use  the  word  “assurance"  in  it.  Do  you  think  that  in  assuring  every 
person  a  job  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  we  might  have  to  limit 
our  production ;  that  we  would  have  to  place  ceilings  on  production  of 
factories  if  we  saw  that  there  might  be  overproduction,  and  then  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  step  in  and  give  those  people 
employment? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  think  that  is  all  part  of  the  picture.  If  you  are 
going  into  socialist  economics  and  going  to  guarantee  everybody  a 
job,  there  may  be  times  when  you  will  have  to  do  just  what  this  bill 
provides.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  you  would  have,  perhaps,  to 
hold  down  production  in  certain  lines.  I  used  the  illustration,  in  my 
statement,  of  the  automobile  industry  where  you  have  a  long-lived 
product.  You  may  produce  all  the  automobiles  the  country  might 
need,  in  2  or  3  years.  Then,  under  a  guarantee  of  employment,  the 
Government,  if  it  is  going  to  guarantee  all  of  the  automobile  workers 
permanent  employment,  might  have  to  slow  down  the  production  of 
those  automobiles  and  actually  reduce  the  number  of  jobs  they  might 
otherwise  have  under  private  enterprise.  I  think  that  is  vital  to  the 
whole  case  of  H.  R.  2202. 

The  Chairman.  Section  3,  paragraph  (d),  beginning  on  line  17, 
page  6,  and  continuing  over  to  page  7,  has  this  language : 

*  *  *  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general  program  for 

preventing  inflationary  economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  vol¬ 
ume  of  investment  and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production,  or  both. 
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Do  you  not  think  under  that  section  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  necessary  legislation  implementing  this  act  were  passed,  and 
it  would  be  his  duty,  to  place  a  ceiling  on  production  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  going  to  be  overproduction  in  any  one  industry,  more  than 
the  consumers  could  purchase  ?  He  would  then  have  to  place  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  production,  would  he  not  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  that  section  means.  And 
furthermore,  if  the  President  recommends  it,  under  our  system,  if 
Congress  failed  to  follow  that  recommendation  and  things  did  not 
go  satisfactorily,  then  the  blame  would  be'  placed  upon  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  also  be  necessary  under  that  sec¬ 
tion,  if  the  President  found  that  investments  were  expanding  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  certain  industry,  to  curb  those  investments? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  think  that  authority  is  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  in  this  bill? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  what  the  section  means.  That 
is  what  we  all  concluded  when  we  studied  it,  in  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  This  may  be  a  little  farfetched,  but  carrying  that 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  President, 
under  that  section,  to  tell  the  people  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  liable 
to  cause  a  dislocation  of  employment ;  that  it  was  a  needless  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds;  that  betting  on  horse  races  was  undesirable;  do  you  not 
think  that,  carried  to  an  extreme,  would  be  possible? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  do  not  suppose  that  would  happen  in  the  first  year 
and  it  might  not  happen  in  the  first  5  years  of  this  socialist  system 
that  is  proposed  here.  But  I  think  we  would  ultimately  get  to  just 
that  point.  We  had  some  of  that  during  the  war  years  when  we  had 
to  limit  consumers  in  what  they  ate  or  what  they  smoked  and  in  other 
things  that  they  wanted.  If  the  bureaucracy  that  is  set  up  to  guaran¬ 
tee  full  employment  should  decide  that  something  other  than  my  to¬ 
bacco  was  needed,  then  I  would  have  to  do  without  my  tobacco.  I  do 
not  think  that  what  you  suggest  is  so  farfetched. 

The  Chairman.  In  paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  there  is  this  lan¬ 
guage  : 

The  national  budget  shall  Include  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  the  national 
income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President 
may  deem  appropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  upon  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set  forth  in  such  budget. 

Do  you  not  think  under  that  section  that  the  President  could  pre¬ 
vent  locating  factories  in  areas  where  there  are  already  short  labor 
markets,  and  force  them  to  place  those  factories  in  other  areas? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  private  investors  now. 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  think  so.  I  suppose  somebody  would  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  that  is  prohibited  on  page  12,  where  it  says  that — 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing  *  *  * 

the  operation  of  plants,  factories — 

and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  private  investments.  I  am  not 
talking  about  Federal  investments.  Let  us  say  that  a  concern  de¬ 
cided  to  build  an  automobile  factory  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  found  that  there  was  a  short  market  there,  but  that  they  had 
plenty  of  labor  in  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City.  Under  the  provisions 
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of  this  bill  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  President  to  say,  “You 
cannot  build  your  factory  in  Detroit,  you  must  build  it  iii  Kansas 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  this  bill  means ;  yes,  sir. 
Or,  as  Dr.  Benson  has  put  it,  move  one  or  the  over;  move  the  labor 
to  the  plant  or  move  the  plant  to  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  coming  to  that.  Do  you  not  think,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  President  to  com¬ 
pel  people  to  move  from  one  area  to  another  ? 

'  Dr.  Schultz.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  some  of  our 
Government  planners  had  in  mind  moving  from  the  so-called  hill 
lands,  submarginal  lands,  to  more  productive  areas,  the  farmers  in 
those  areas.  And  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  vote  to  give  the  President  authority  to  move  those  people. 
Do  you  not  think  this  bill  .would  probably  grant  that  authority  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  decided  that  my  hill  farmers  were  not 
producing  enough,  the  President  could  move  them  into  the  Mississippi 
Delta? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  just  what  this  bill  provides, 
just  exactly  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  could  happen  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  paragraphs  (o)  and  (f)  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  would  say  it  is  provided  more  specifically  on  page 
3  under  paragraph  (e). 

The  Chairman.  That  section,  I  understand,  is  considered  the  pious 
declaration  section,  but  under  section  3 - 

Dr.  Schultz.  There  is  nothing  pious  in  section  3.  That  is  the 
section  which  provides  socialism,  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  socialism  could  be  the  result  of  section  3  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  am  not  prepared  definitely  to  say  “yes”  on  that. 

I  would  have  to  take  a  moment  to  examine  that  section  a  little  more 
carefully. 

Yes;  I  think  that  is  right.  It  is  the  same  thing  again  except,  in 
this  case,  as  I  understand  that  section,  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  a  recommendation,  and  the  Congress  would,  of  course,  be  in 
the  position,  in  our  opinion,  of  having  to  go  along  with  whatever 
was  recommended,  or  the  criticism  and  recriminations  of  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  in  order  if  things  did  not  come  out  as  they  were 
recommended. 

Mr.  Church.  We  would  have  to  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  to  meet  those 
recommendations,  would  we  not  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  Yes;  if  any  thorough  job  at  all  was  done. 

Mr.  Church.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  to  forget  his  modesty, 
and  briefly  to  qualify  himself  as  a  witness.  Before  you  do  that, 
Doctor,  with  reference  to  the  Ohio  group  that  you  represent,  would 
you  break  that  down  generally  as  to  size  of  business ;  how  many  small 
businesses  of  certain  types  and  large  businesses  of  certain  types,  there 
are  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  As  you  probably  know,  I  am  not  connected  with  the 
membership  department  and  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  We  have 
a  membership,  which  I  am  told  and  I  believe  to  be  true  because  of 
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my  long  years  of  association  and  acquaintanceship  with  the  members, 
that  is  a  cross-section  of  the  entire  business  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  that  and 
also  a  statement  of  your  qualifications  and  experience  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  shall. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows :) 


Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

v  Columbus ,  Ohio,  October  20,  19Jt5. 

The  Honorable  Carter  Manasco. 

Chaiman,  Committee  on  Expenditures,  hi  the  Executive  Departments, 

Souse  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Manasco:  After  the  hearing  closed  Thursday,  October 
18,  I  was  asked  a  question  as  to  my  qualifications  for  speaking  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2202).  It  was  my  understanding  that  I  was  to  write  the  answer  to  the  question 
for  the  reporter  who  was  taking  notes  of  what  was  being  said. 

They  are  as  follows :  At  the  present  time,  I  am  director  of  research  for  the 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  have  been  for  15  years,  in  which  capacity  I 
act  as  economist,  also.  I  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  economics.  I  was  instructor  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  1  year,  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit  for  1 
year,  during  which  time  I  was  finishing  my  advanced  work  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  X  then  became  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  which  position  I  held  for  4  years,  teaching  principles  of  economics, 
statistics,  and  public  finance. 

I  believe  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the  record  you  wished  on  this  point. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Arch  D.  Schultz, 
Director  of  Research. 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to 
make  on  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Schultz.  I  hare  finished,  if  you  are  through  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  2 :  30  p.  m. 

(Whereupon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  E.  E.  Milliman,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees. 

Mr.  Milliman,  do  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Yes ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  extra  copies  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Well,  I  furnished  them  to  your  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  probably  around.  You  may  proceed, 
Mr.  Milliman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELMER  E.  MILLIMAN,  PRESIDENT,  RAILWAY 
BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Milliman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Elmer  E.  Milliman.  I  am  president  of  the  Railway  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  and  have  been  a  national 
officer  of  my  organization  for  24  years.  Our  union  represents  265,000 
maintenance  of  way  workers  on  the  railroads  of  America.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  21  standard  railway  labor  unions.  I  appear 
here,  however,  not  only  in  behalf  of  my  own  organization,  but  like- 
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wise  as  spokesman  for. the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association, 
representing  1,400,000  railroad  employees  in  this  country.  I  shall, 
inevitably,  speak  out  of  the  long  experience  I  have  had.  I  confess  I 
may  speak  with  some  bitterness  and  you  will  appreciate  why  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  represent  an  organization  where  thousands  upon  thous¬ 
ands  of  men,  heads  of  families,  are  compelled  to  try  to  exist  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,300  a  year.  Think  of  that  for  a  moment  and 
then  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  am  justified  in  surrendering 
myself  to  bitterness. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  brief.  I  am  well  aware  that  you  have  heard 
testimony  on  this  legislation  off  and  on  for  nearly  a  month.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  little  that  I  can  add  to  what  already  has  been  said  about 
this  bill.  Certainly,  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  what  is  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  you  know  that  better  than  I.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  argue  the 
legal  or  economic  merit  of  the  bill.  I  do  want  to  tell  you,  as  simply 
as  I  know  how,  why  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result  in 
long  time  good  for  labor,  management,  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  you  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill,  and  then 
you  say  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  will  result  in  long  time  good 
for  labor,  management,  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  did  not  say  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  what  was  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Milliman.  No;  I  said  I  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  tell  you 
what  is  in  this  legislation  which  you  know  better  than  I.  I  did  not 
intend  to  go  into  repetition  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Milliman.  The  greatest  merit  of  this  legislation,  as  we  in  rail¬ 
way  labor  see  it,  lies  in  two  factors. 

First.  Its  declaration  of  policy  should  serve  politically  to  fix  the 
responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  full  employment  in  this  country.  I  am  well 
aware  that  this  declaration  is  not  in  itself  substantive  law.  But 
gentlemen,  neither  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  substantive  law. 
It  was  a  policy-making  document,  as  integral  a  part  of  our  code  of 
laws  as  the  Constitution  itself.  It  set  down  beliefs  that  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  It  said  that  among  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness.  The  signers  of  that  Declaration  did  not  quibble  over  language; 
they  did  not  amend  the  Declaration  to  say  that  man  is  entitled  to 
happiness  only  when  the  Government’s  budget  can  afford  it ;  or  only 
to  such  happiness  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  economic  good  of 
the  Nation.  They  did  not  throw  in  any  weaseling  phrases  to  modify 
the  degree  of  liberty  that  mankind  might  enjoy  under  this  new  pro¬ 
posed  government.  And  for  those  rights  men  and  women  in  this 
country  suffered  and  fought  and  bled  for  seven  tortuous  years,  en¬ 
during  privation  and  hunger  and  difficulties  stoically  and  With  high 
purpose,  remembering  always  what  they  were  fighting  for. 

Second.  The  second  factor  is  that  the  bill  would  prescribe  an  annual 
routine  directing  the  attention  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
arms  of  our  Government  to  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  thus 
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give  some  assurance  that  the  danger  of  neglect  will  be  avoided.  And 
if  there  are  any  who  contend  that  there  has  not  been  neglect  of  this 
problem,  I  ask  them  to  study  the  cyclical  periods  of  depression  and 
unemployment  through  which  this  country  has  gone;  periods  which 
have  brought  that  amazing  paradox  of  untold  suffering  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  richest  country  on  earth,  starvation,  disease,  poverty, 
and  social  and  economic  unrest  that  were,  I  earnestly  believe,  in  large 
part  avoidable  if  only  we  had  the  common  sense  and  the  courage  to 
meet  the  problem  face  to  face. 

I  want  to  interject  here  what  we  like  particularly  about  this  bill 
is  the  proposal  for  a  joint  congressional  committee  on  the  national 
budget.  I  am  one  of  those  and  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  the  laboring 
man  generally  when  I  say  it,  who  espouses  earnestly  and  almost  fer¬ 
vently  the  wisdom  and  power  of  legislative  government.  You  men 
here  in  Congress  represent  us;  you  are  close  to  us;  you  live  with  us 
and  among  us;  you  know  our  problems,  our  hopes,  our  aspirations. 
We  can  talk  to  you  man  to  man.  Throughout  our  history  in  this 
country,  labor  has  learned  through  long  experience  that  its  strength 
in  national  affairs  lies  in  the  Congress.  I  like  the  idea  of  30  Members 
of  the  Congress,  30  men  from  every  part  of  this  great  country,  wres¬ 
tling  with  the  national  budget  and  making  binding  decisions  on 
national  fiscal  and  economic  policy.  I  like  the  idea  that  Congress  will 
decide  on  national  policies,  simply  because  I  believe  that  then  the 
people  will  be  making  those  decisions.  And  when  the  people  make 
those  decisions  we  have  democracy  in  action. 

I  think  I  should  add  at  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  that 
of  course  we  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  would  authorize  the  operation 
of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities  by  the  Government; 
it  does  not  permit  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  for  the  allocation 
or  distribution  of  manpower ;  it  does  not  prescribe  any  change  in  ap¬ 
propriation  procedures  by  the  Congress;  or  even  any  appropriation 
for,  or  the  carrying  out  of,  any  program  set  forth  in  that  national 
budget  until  that  program  shall  itself  have  been  authorized  by  other 
provision  of  law. 

Those  allegations  are  part  of  the  vicious  cloak  of  propaganda  that 
has  been  thrown  around  this  legislation  in  an  attempt  to  kill  it  by 
making  it  appear  a  socialistic  measure.  If  the  bill  would  do  these 
things,  we  would  not  be  for  it. 

I  believe  those  of  you  in  Congress  who  know  the  railway  labor 
unions,  know  that  I  am  speaking  facts.  Our  record  is  clear ;  we  are 
for  the  American  system  of  private  ownership  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment;  we  have  no  sympathy  with  any  foreign  “ism”  or  ideology. 

But  if  we  do  not  have  intelligent  and  far-sighted  leadership  in 
American  government,  we  are  going  to  play  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  seek  to  change  systems  of  government. 

We  know  this  legislation;  our  economists  and  ojjr  lawyers  have 
studied  it.  And  we  say  to  you  now  in  the  plainest  language  we  know 
how  to  use  that  if  we  neglect  to  chart  a  course  that  will  insure  to  the 
great  mass  of  American  people  a  decent  standard  of  living,  freedom 
from  paralyzing  depressions  and  periods  of  poverty  and  degradation, 
we  are  playing  with  fire. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  before  your  committee  some  points  that  were 
made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  during 
35 
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hearings  on  the  bill.  These  points  were  stated  by  D.  B.  Robertson, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

Certainly  the  objective  of  attaining  and  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  of  more  importance  to  labor  than  any  other  single  objective. 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  attainment 
of  full  employment  requires  wage  structures  and  working  conditions 
which  assure  labor  getting  its  proper  proportion  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  and  full  participation  in  the  advancement  of  the  standard  of 
living. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  of  course,  would  not  in  and  of  itself  at¬ 
tain  these  objectives.  Its  only  value  lies  in  creating  conditions  in 
which  the  objectives  may  be  attained  if  the  President  and  Congress 
diligently,  wholeheartedly,  and  wisely  carry  out  annually  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  the  bill  would  put  upon  them. 

Any  failure  to  realize  this  fact  might  bring  about  discontinuance 
of  effort  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  thus  make  the  bill  actually 
self-defeative. 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  the  bill  seems  to  me  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
recognized  that  existing  sources  of  information  in  this  country  are  not 
adequate  for  the  preparation  of  the  contemplated  national  budget  in 
a  form  that  will  be  most  reliable  and  meaningful. 

To  remedy  this  it  is  not  necessary  that  existing  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  information  be  duplicated.  I  would  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  additional,  specific  provisions  authorizing  and  making 
it  the  definite  responsibility  of  the  President  to  assign  to  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  gathering  and  maintaining  in  a  form  most  useful  for  the 
preparation  of  the  national  budget  the  information  upon  which  a 
really  reliable  national  budget  could  be  predicated. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that  the  bill  underemphasizes  the 
bearing  on  full  employment  of  Federal  Government  policies  other 
than  investment  and  expenditure. 

Although  I  think  most  up-to-date  economists  agree  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  investment  and  that  a  high-employment  rate  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  high  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger  in  casting  the  attainment  of  full 
employment  so  largely  in  terms  of  attaining  the  proper  aggregate 
volume  of  investment  and  expenditure. 

Many  policies  determined  largely  by  motives  not  directly  related 
to  employment,  have  an  important  bearing  on  employment.  Tax 
policies,  farm  policies,  tariff  policies,  export  policies,  social-insurance 
programs,  policies  toward  monopolies,  patent  policies,  and  still  other 
policies  have  a  bearing  upon  full  employment. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  bill  include  more  definite  provision 
for  placing  upon  the  President  responsibility  for  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  all  governmental  policies  affecting  employment 
and  placing  on  the  joint  committee  the  responsibility  for  addressing 
itself  to  these  problems  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy-making  joint 
resolution. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  know  that  there  is  opposition  to  this 
bill.  It  is  contended,  for  example,  that  the  bill  promises  something 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  namely,  full  employment. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  bill  makes  no  such  promise.  The  bill,  if  en¬ 
acted,  would  provide  a  means,  a  mechanism,  so  that  action  could  be 
taken  toward  insuring  full  employment.  We  have  no  such  mecha¬ 
nism  now. 

We  achieve  full  employment  now  only  in  periods  of  war,  when 
Government  money  is  tossed  into  production  channels  with  only  one 
objective,  win  the  victory  in  the  shortest  time. 

Isn’t  it  a  travesty  that  the  greatest  prosperity  for  our  people  is 
achieved  only  in  the  periods  of  greatest  sorrow  and  bloodshed  *  Isn’t 
there  something  wrong  with  our  methods  when  the  richest  Nation 
on  earth  has  millions  of  workers  looking  for  work  in  times  of  peace ? 
Isn’t  there  something  wrong  about  a  procedure  which  takes  it  as  a 
basic  premise  that  a  free  economy  cannot  insure  a  full  dinner  pail  for 
every  person  who  wants  to  work? 

Perhaps  the  bill  would  be  better  named  an  economic  planning  bill, 
or  a  national  budget  planning  bill.  But  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
it  proposes  a  sound,  intelligent  method  of  insuring  a  better  economy 
for  our  people. 

I  agree  with  Congressman  Wright  Patman  when  he  said  that  there 
are  some  in  this  country,  unfortunately  men  of  influence,  who  do  not 
want  continuing  full  employment.  I  emphasize  that  word  “full.” 
They  would  much  prefer  a  continuing  situation  in  which  the  Nation 
has  a  floating  unemployed  population  of  three,  or  four,  or  even  five 
million  people.  These  people  want  a  certain  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  because  it  makes  for  what  they  call  a  stable  labor  market.  What 
they  really  mean  is  that  when  men  are  out  of  work  and  they  and  their 
wives  and"  children  are  hungry,  such  men  will  work  for  such  pay  as 
the  employer  thinks  is  proper  pay.  That  kind  of  philosophy  is 
dangerous,  not  only  for  them  and  for  the  workers,  it  is  dangerous  for 
our  very  form  of  Government. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  dominant  topic  of  the  day  ?  Strikes,  labor- 
unrest,  labor  trounbles.  The  newspapers  and  the  radio  are  full  of  it. 
As  a  man  identified  all  his  life  with  labor  and  the  head  of  a  major 
labor  union,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  general  reaction  of  the  public 
regarding  strikes.  I  know  that  the  great  mass  who  are  neither  man¬ 
agement  nor  workers  are  becoming  worried  at  the  wave  of  strikes^ 
Much  misguidede  prejudice  is  helped  along  by  clever  propaganda 
which  baits  the  public  with  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  worker, 
who,  they  say,  has  just  come  out  of  a  lush  period  of  employment. 

Do  you  think  that  workingmen  want  a  strike  ?  Do  you  think  that 
working  men  and  women  enjoy  strikes  and  picket  lines  and  loss  of 
income  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  a  lark  and  a  picnic  for  them  ? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  no  responsible  labor  leader  wants  a 
strike.  He  shuns  it  as  he  would  poison.  He  knows,  as  the  worker 
knows,  that  a  strike  means  hardship  and  difficulty  at  home,  loss  of 
income,  political  danger  to  the  whole  program  of  organization  of 
workers  for  collective  bargaining. 

But  what  is  he  to  do?  The  strike  is  his  only  weapon  when  nego¬ 
tiation,  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  fail.  We  in  rail¬ 
road  labor  have,  as  a  result  of  long  experience,  formulated  machinery 
which  reduces  the  strike  threat  to  a  minimum.  But  even  we  have 
strikes  when  all  other  means  are  exhausted. 

And,  basically,  behind  every  labor  and  management  difference  is. 
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the  economic  question.  I  am  well  aware  of  jurisdictional  differences. 
They  are  many,  but  actually  they  are  an  insignificant  percentage 
of  the  causative  agents  of  strikes. 

If  American  workers  had  steady  employment,  if  they  had  what 
every  man  is  looking  for — security — security  in  tenure  of  employ¬ 
ment,  with  decent  wages  and  working  conditions,  we  would  be  a  long 
way  on  the  road  toward  washing  out  labor  troubles  in  this  country. 

Is  not  it  time  that  we  learned  something  from  history?  Look 
at  Russia,  at  Germany,  at  Italy,  at  Spain.  Their  people  were 
hungry  as  a.  result  of  unemployment.  In  desperation  they  were 
driven  to  follow  anyone  or  any  cause  that  promised  to  relieve  their 
hunger.  Revolution  resulted  and  out  of  it  all  came  the  violent  isms 
that  almost  destroyed  civilization. 

Unemployment  produces  hunger,  and  hunger  is  the  breeding  ground 
of  revolution. 

This  bill  before  you  is  not  a  panacea.  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  proposes  to  do  something  where  nothing  is  being  done. 
It  would  introduce  planning  and  common-sense  programing  instead 
of  a  haphazard  come-what-may  policy.  It  is  sensible  legislation  for 
the  times.  It  is  not  revolutionary.  It  proposes  no  changes  in  our 
Government,  either  political  or  economic.  But  it  adds  up  to  good 
sense  and  sound  management.  I  earnestly  hope,  and  well  over  a 
million  American  hard-working  railway  workers  hope,  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  Chairman".  Now,  I  will  just  ask  you  two  questions. 

Mr.  Milliman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill,  this  so-called  full 
employment  bill,  except  the  joint  committee,  that  the  President  cannot 
already  do  under  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Well,  1  do  not  know  as  I  can  answer  that  definitely. 
I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there  is  not  anything  in  the 
bill  that  the  President  cannot  already  do,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very 
unusual  circumstance  and  condition  that  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  responsibility  for  full  employment  seems  to  be 
placed  at  the  doors  of  Congress,  but  under  the  law  the  President  has 
full  authority,  and  we  cannot  limit  that. 

Mr.  Milliman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  President  has  that 
authority,  I  think  the  proposal  in  the  bill  that  sets  up  the  require¬ 
ments  of  what  the  President  shall  do  and  also 'what  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  do  is  the  necessary  thing  that  should  be  here.  I  think 
that  Congress  should  have  a  joint  committee  that  would  have  control 
over  what  was  done  and  how  it  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  has  been  our  experience  that  joint 
committees  are  never  successful. 

Every  man  on  the  proposed  committee  is  already  busy  and  fully 
engaged.  They  are  busy  all  the  time.  They  do  not  have  time  to  review 
these  national  Budgets.  They  leave  that  up  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  everything  that  has  to  be  done  now  goes  through 
the  regular  appropriations  bill. 

The  only  thing,  we  have  pledged  to  the  people  that  the  Congress 

-1  guarantee  full  employment.  I  think  the  word  “assure”  can  be 
used  mterchangeablv  for  the  word  “guarantee.” 
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And  I  just  do  not  believe  that  the  financial  structure  of  this  Nation 
could  stand  next  year  to  pay  $24,000,000,000  to  give  employment  and 
decent  living  wages  to  8,000,000  people. 

I  hope  we  can. 

Mr.  Milliman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  great  concern  is  this: 

We  know  we  have  these  cycles  of  full  employment  and  prosperity, 
and  then  we  have  the  cycles  of  depression  in  which  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  are  out  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Surely.  And  if  next  year  is  going  to  be  a  period  of 
a  lot  of  unemployment  I  think  of  what  happens  2  years  from  now  and 
3  years  and  4  years. 

We  are  considering  right  now  a  bill  that  will  give  jobs  to  people. 
A  lot  of  your  public  construction  is  done  in  boom  times  when  there 
are  plenty  of  jobs  in  everything  else.  That  is  where  we  need  some 
planning  to  hold  backlogs  of  public  works,  when  the  industrial  slack 
period  comes,  and  just  have  them  come  in  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
unemployment. 

But  you  remember  all  through  our  roadbuilding  we  built  roads 
when  everybody  had  jobs. 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  have  been  an  officer  of  labor  a  great  many  years 
and  I  know  what  the  situation  is  in  the  railroads.  We  have  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  have  full  employment  and  they 
are  paid  substandard  wages,  many,  many  thousands  of  them.  ^  v'd 
when  the  railroad  employers  see  fit  to  reduce  their  expenses  the  first 
expense  cut  is  the  expense  of  the  workers. 

Now,  the  only  time  the  workers  in  this  country  are  anywhere  near 
prosperous  is  during  a  period  of  war. 

Now,  it  certainly  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  Nation,  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world,  and  I  admit  we  are  far  ahead  of  other  nations 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  small  nations. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  nations  do  you  refer  to  in  those  certain  small 
nations? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Well  now.  New  Zealand  has  it. 

I  think  the  approach  to  this  whole  thing  has  been  wrong  all  these 
years.  I  think  it  is  still  wrong. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  consumptive  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
ductive  end  of  it.  Everybody  in  this  Nation  is  a  consumer.  If  you 
look  at  the  consumptive  side  of  it — it  does  not  do  any  good  to  continue 
raising  wages  when  the  price  costs  go  up  and  then  they  are  offset. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  other  words,  you  believe  we  ought  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  rather  than  to  pay  people  for  not  raising 
crops  ?  In  other  words,  you  think  we  ought  to  increase  and  raise  all 
the  produce  that  all  our  people  can  have  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rich.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  have  advocated  this  all  my  life,  that  no  man,  I 
do  not  care  what  walk  of  life  he  is  in — every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment,  whether  that  is  labor  or  money.  Everybody 
is  entitled  to  that. 

And  if  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  system,  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  bad  position. 

Now,  certainly  I  hold  no  brief  for  Russia  or  Germany,  and  we  all 
know  the  whole  history  of  the  causes  of  the  war  that  pretty  nearly 
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■wrecked  civilization.  It  was  the  lack  of  employment  for  the  people. 
They  became  hungry  and  they  would  listen  to  anyone  who  would  come 
and  talk  to  them  and  promise  them  anything  on  earth,  and  then  they 
would  follow  that  kind  of  leadership  for  the  whole  ball  of  wax, 
and  we  know  how  it  ended  and  it  pretty  nearly  ended  us. 

Now,  we  ought  to  take  a  page  from  history.  We  want  to  see  this 
country  continue  on  a  free-enterprise  basis.  That  certainly  is  funda¬ 
mental.  But  there  certainly  must  be  something  done  here  to  provide 
work  for  the  people. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  to  say  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  initiative.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  initiative.  We  destroy  democracy 
when  we  destroy  initiative,  in  my  estimation. 

But  when  a  man  cannot  find  a  job  or  money  to  go  into  business, 
what  are  we  going  to  do,  let  him  starve  ? 

You  have  got  to  do  something  about  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Now,  we  think  this  bill  here,  if  it  is  enacted,  would  set  up  a  system 
where  we  would  have  facilities  for  finding  out  what  is  wrong  in  this 
country  ?  Why  do  we  have  such  a  situation  ? 

Take  into  consideration  that  we  are  the  most  prosperous  country 
there  is  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth,  we  have  the  potential,  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  What  is  wrong  that  we  cannot  find  employment  for  people  ? 

Why  can  the  small  businessman  not  continue  in  business  and  get  a 
fair  profit  from  this  business  ? 

We  all  know  there  is  something  wrong  and  we  have  talked  about  it 
all  these  years,  but  we  have  never  done  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Were  you  ever  in  business? 

Mr.  Milliman.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in  business. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  of  the  opinion  then  that  you  never  approved  of 
killing  pigs  or  plowing  down  the  cotton,  or  burning  wheat. 

Mr.  Milliman.  No,  sir.  Because  the  whole  problem  is  consumption 
rather  than  production. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  it.  Now,  do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  other  coun¬ 
try  that  has  a  system  that  you  know  of  that  is  better  than  ours  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  would  not  say  that  I  know  of  any  country  that  is 
better  than  ours.  I  think  Norway  has  a  system  in  which  they  appar¬ 
ently  have  got  along  pretty  well. 

JVlr.  Rich.  What  do  they  pay  in  Norway  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  pay.  I  listened  to  a 
man  this  morning  telling  about  Europe.  I  know  they  get  less  wages 
over  there.  And  I  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rich.  hat  about  New  Zealand,  do  you  know  the  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Milliman.  No.  b 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  how  do  you  know  they  have  a  better  system  ? 

Mr.  Milliman.  I  did  not  say  a  better  system,  I  said  they  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  handling  their  labor  and  industrial  problems  that  seems  to  have 
worked  out  over  there,  from  what  little  information  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Milliman.  The  committee  will 
adjourn  for  the  roll  call. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in 

the  Executive  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Ira  Mosher,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Mosher,  you  have  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  you  would  like  to  present  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you, 

STATEMENT  OF  IRA  MOSHER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  of  which  I  am  president,  has  14,000  members.  About  two- 
thirds  of  these  members  have  less  than  500  employees  and  so  are 
properly  classed  as  “small  business.”  My  own  company,  I  may  say, 
falls  in  that  category. 

There  is  no  organization  in  the  Nation  which  is  more  seriously  or 
more  sympathetically  or  more  selfishly  interested  than  we  are  in  the 
maintenance  of  “full  employment.”  We  cannot  prosper  unless  peo¬ 
ple  have  jobs  and  can  buy  our  goods.  The  very  economic  existence 
of  all  of  our  members  depends  upon  this  being  a  Nation  of  “full 
employment.” 

In  thus  using  the  term  “full  employment”  I  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  general  state  of  prosperity  and  economic  well-being 
for  our  country  as  a  whole.  I  recognize  that  the  term  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  everyone  must  have  a  job  at  all  times.  And 
1  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  argument,  and  that  the  fact,  that 
such  a  situation  can  prevail  only  under  a  system  of  totalitarianism  or 
under  an  economic  system  which  is  so  poor  that  everyone,  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  has  to  work  today  in  order  ito  eat  tonight. 
But  that  is  not  what  the  American  public  understands  by  this  term, 
and  I  am  sui'e  that  is  not  what  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202  have  in 
mind.  I  should  prefer,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  not  to  get  into  terminological  arguments  on  the  meaning  of 
“full  employment,”  but  rather  just  assume  that  the  phrase  has  no 
hidden  implications  and  merely  summarizes  the  legitimate  and  attain¬ 
able  economic  aspirations  of  a  free  people. 
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In  saying  that  “full  employment”  so  conceived  is  a  legitimate  and 
attainable  economic  aspiration,  I  am  not  dealing  in  mere  hopes. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  weeks,  much  of  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill,  to  the  effect  that  our  system  of  individual  en¬ 
terprise  has  never  provided  more  than  temporary  full  employment. 
It  may  interest  the  committee,  therefore,  if  I  take  just  a  moment  to 
summarize  the  record  on  this.  We  have  good  data  on  employment 
for  this  country  going  back  to  1900.  It  has  been  compiled  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  If  we  take  the  30-year  period 
from  1900  to  1930,  and  allow  for  so-called  frictional  unemployment 
of  3  percent,  here  is  what  we  find : 

1.  For  these  30  years  the  average  employment  was  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  above  “full  employment.”  If  we  eliminate  the  3  war  years, 
1917-19,  when  there  was  overemployment,  the  average  for  this  entire 
30-year  period  was  only  one-half  of  1  percent  below  “full  employ¬ 
ment.” 

2.  During  the  entire  30  years  we  dropped  below  “full  employment” 
by  more  than  4  percent  in  only  1  year — 1921. 

3.  During  the  30  years  we  fell  more  than  3  percent  below  “full 
employment”  in  only  3  years — 1908,  1921,  and  1922. 

4.  During  the  30  years  we  never  had  more  than  2  percent  below 
“full  employment”  for  more  than  2  consecutive  years,  and  there 
were  only  three  times  when  this  occurred — 1900-1901,  1914-15,  and 
1921-22. 

Those  are  the  facts  on  employment  as  revealed  by  the  record.  Bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  record  which  includes  the  First  World  War,  with 
its  postwar  inflation  and  deflation,  and  it  also  includes  the  so-called 
“money  panic”  of  1907,  and  the  quite  substantial  business  set-back  of 
1914-15. 

The  record  from  1931  up  to  the  Second  World  War,  needless  to 
say,  shows  quite  a  different  picture.  During  this  period  we  got  within 
10  percent  of  “full  employment”  in  only  1  year  (1937,  when  we  fell 
short  by  9.2  percent)  and  this  was  not  as  good  as  the  worst  year  in 
the  preceding  three  decades.  Considering  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  Government  during  those  years  to  create  employment,  that  is  a 
rather  striking  contrast.  Superficially  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  way  to  get  full  employment  is  for  Government  to  follow  a 
policy  of  hands-off.  But  those  of  us  in  NAM  are  firmly  convinced 
that  such  a  hands-off  policy  on  the  part  of  Government  is  no  longer 
adequate.  On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  positive  action  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  essential.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  H.  R.  2202. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  only  three  economic  developments  which  can 
bring  a  period  of  prosperity  to  a  halt  and  throw  our  economy  into  a 
depression  with  mass  unemployment,  and  what  is  equally  important 
is  the  fact  that  only  positive  action  by  Government  can  prevent  these 
developments.  F or  some  of  us  that  has  been  a  hard  principle  to  accept 
but  finally  we  have  become  convinced  of  its  accuracy. 

These  three  developments  which  can  be  so  ruinous  and  upon  which 
positive  Government  action  is  imperative,  are  : 

1.  Mismanagement  of  the  money  and  credit  system,  including  the 
public  debt,  in  ways  which  convert  prosperity  into  an  inflationary 
boom,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  a  collapse  of  prices,  production, 
and  employment. 
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2.  Granting  or  perpetuating  special  privileges  which  prevent  the 
now  of  goods  and  services  at  reasonable  prices,  thereby  creating  a 
lack  of  balance  between  various  groups  or  various  sections  of  the 

country. 

.  3.  Prevention  of  an  adequate  flow  of  private  capital  into  productive, 
job-making  activities. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
your  committee  to  consider  detailed  legislation  in  these  various  fields. 
Nevertheless,  since  your  concern,  I  feel  sure,  is  not  just  H.  K.  2202'  but 
the  whole  problem  of  legislation  to  assure  full  employment,  and  since 
we  are  convinced  that  positive  Government  action  in  these  various 
fields  is  an  inseparable  part  of  that  problem,  I  should  like  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  to  summarize  our  suggestions. 

In  the  field  of  money  and  banking  and  the  management  of  the  public 
debt,  it  is  our  belief  that  at  present  there  is  no  one  man,  or  group  of 
men,  who  can  sit  down  and  spell  out  in  detail  just  what  should  be  done. 
There  is  fairly  general  agreement  among  authorities  in  this  field  that 
we  should  have  a  stable,  clearly  defined  monetary  unit;  that  there 
should  be  definite  limits  upon  the  credit  expansion  powers  of  com¬ 
mercial  banks;  that  interest  rates  be  permitted  to  reflect  the  degree 
of  strain  to  which  our  financial  system  is  being  subjected,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  we  get  the  public  debt  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  hold  it  as  a  permanent  investment  until  the  bonds  mature  and 
are  paid  off.  But  such  points  as  these,  although  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  a  program.  We  recom¬ 
mend,  therefore,  that  Congress  create  a  special  commission  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  study  this  problem  and  report  to  Congress  on  what  specific 
legislative  changes  are  needed  and  what  policies  should  be  followed 
by  the  banking  authorities  to  assure  that  our  money  and  banking 
system  and  the  handling  of  the  public  debt  will  not  again  lead  us 
into  a  boom  and  then  the  inevitable  collapse. 

The  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  clear,  gentlemen,  if  you 
recall  that  mismanagement  of  money  and  credit  has  unquestionably 
been  the  most  important  single  factor  in  causing  booms  and  depres¬ 
sions  over  the  past  hundred  years,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  failure  to 
prevent  monetary  and  credit  excesses  contributed  substantially  to  the 
boom  of  the  1920’s  and  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  the  collapse  in 
1929-30.  We  must  have  proper  Government  action  if  we  are  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  repetition  of  that  debacle. 

On  the  problem  of  special  privileges  there  is  no  need  for  a  special 
commission  to  determine  what  should  be  done.  We  cannot  have  full 
employment  and  lasting  prosperity  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of 
balancing  the  special  favors  given  one  group  by  equal  favors  to  some 
other  group.  We  must  have  as  our  national  policy  the  elimination  of 
all  special  favors.  That,  we  are  convinced,  is  fundamental.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  recommend — 

1.  That  all  monopolistic  conspiracies,  whether  by  management, 
labor,  or  any  other  element  in  our  economy,  be  eliminated  promptly. 

This  will  require : 

(а)  Vigorous  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  no 
matter  how  important  economically  or  politically  he  may  be  who  thus 
gets  hit. 

(б)  Legislation  compelling  the  recording  in  the  United  States  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  of  all  patent  agreements,  both  existing  and  future,  and  both 
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domestic  and  international,  except  those  covering  simple  nonexclu¬ 
sive  licenses  and  exchange  of  licenses. 

(c)  Continued  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government,  along 
the  lines  recently  announced,  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
nations  which  will  prevent  the  operation  of  all  cartels  which  attempt 
to  control  production,  distribution,  or  prices. 

2.  That  Congress  immediately  initiate  a  program  for  the  systematic 
elimination  from  the  economic  system  of  all  subsidies  except  those 
necessary  for  military  security  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  unduly 
disrupting  our  domestic  trade  and  employment. 

(a)  That  our  over-all  national  policy  should  be  one  of  gradual 
reduction  of  protective  tariff  duties,  the  reductions  in  each  case  to  be 
continued  to  that  point  which  will  maximize  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  under  competitive  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The 
rate  of  reduction  should  be  such  that  it  does  not  unduly  disrupt  our 
domestic  trade  and  employment.  We  should  continue  to  regard  the 
tariff  as  a  proper  means  for  protecting  American  industry,  American 
workers,  and  American  agriculture  against  “clumping”  of  foreign 
products  in  our  markets,  and  all  other  forms  of  unfair  competition. 

(b)  On  agriculture  we  urge  that  farm  leaders  formulate  and  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Nation  a  sound  agricultural  program  which  will  assure 
that  farming  will  be  restored  as  a  free,  self-supporting,  profitable 
division  of  our  economic  system. 

3.  Much  of  the  existing  labor  legislation  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  special  privileges  for  labor.  In  recent  years,  these  laws  and  their 
administration  have  created  a  situation  which  has  operated  against 
the  public  interest  and  has,  in  specific  respects,  retarded  production 
and  curtailed  jobs.  Much  of  this  situation  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  statutes  and  regulations  dealing  with  labor  relations  have 
in  the  past  few  years  become  unworkable.  They  need  revision  to  fit 
the  conditions  we  now  face  in  the  reconversion  and  postwar  periods, 
revision  which  will  eliminate  the  special  privileges  granted  labor 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  labor’s  rights. 

We  therefore  recommend  legislation  to  correct  existing  labor  laws 
to  provide  specific  responsibilities  and  obligations  for  labor  as  well  as 
management ;  and  to  protect  individuals  in  their  right  to  work ;  to  reg¬ 
ulate  union  practices  which  restrict  efficiency  and  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  or  limit  job  opportunities;  to  permit  management  the  same  free 
choice  in  selecting  its  representatives  (foreman  and  higher  levels  of 
management)  as  is  accorded  labor;  to  require  that  labor  unions,  as 
well  as  management,  abide  by  their  collective  bargaining  contract. 

On  the  problem  of  assuring  an  adequate  flow  of  private  capital  into 
productive  job-making  activities  our  principal  recommendations  have 
to  do  with  taxation.  Since  that  subject  currently  is  before  Congress 
it  would  be  unfitting  for  me  to  use  these  hearings  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  present  a  detailed  tax  program.  I  think  it  is  fitting,  none¬ 
theless,  for  me  to  say  that  in  the  interest  of  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  we  are  convinced —  ^ 

First,  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  income-tax  rate  should  be  re- 
ducecl  to,  and  held  at  a  level  which  will  not  needlessly  discourage  in¬ 
dividual  endeavor,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  largest  practical  propor¬ 
tion  of  income  earners  under  the  individual  income  tax. 
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Second,  that  public  welfare  would  be  served  by  the  elimination  of 
burdensome  excise  taxes  and  all  so-called  indirect  taxes  except  those 
necessary  to  provide  a  reasonably  stable  base  for  the  tax  system  as  a 
whole,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  taxes  on  such  items  as  tobacco  and 
alcohol. 

Third,  that  taxes  on  capital  gains  ultimately  should  be  eliminated. 

Fourth,  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  taxes  on  corporate  business  prof¬ 
its  should  be  reduced,  and  then  held,  below  the  point  at  which  invest¬ 
ment  is  discouraged,  and  that  some  fair  method  should  be  devised  for 
eliminating  the  double  taxation  which  now  exists  on  corporate  income- 

And,  finally,  we  are  convinced  that,  even  allowing  for  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  Federal  Government  activities  before  the  war,  for  an  adequate 
postwar  defense  program,  for  liberal  aid  to  veterans,  and  for  the  in¬ 
creased  carrying  charges  on  the  Federal  debt,  that  a  Federal  budget, 
exclusive  of  debt  retirement,  of  not  more  than  $15,000,000,000  should 
be  our  goal  when  war  expenditures  are  ended. 

Such,  in  extremely  brief  form,  is  our  thinking  on  the  proper  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  assuring  continuing  full  employment.  As 
I  have  indicated  earlier  we  agree  with  the  principle  that — 

all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remuner¬ 
ative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment — 

if  the  word  “right”  is  understood  to  mean  a  moral  right,  not  a  legal 
right  enforceable  in  the  courts.  To  eliminate  confusion  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  would  prefer  the  principle  to  be  stated  that — 

all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

Since  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  principle,  the  basic  issue, 
it  seems  to  us.  is  simply  a  question  of  the  means  for  making  the  prin¬ 
ciple  into  a  reality.  The  first  major  point  we  should  like  to  make  on 
this  is  that  NAM  sees  no  objection  in  theory  to  the  preparation  of  a 
“national  production  and  employment  budget,”  as  provided  for  in 
H.  II.  2202,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  such  a  budget  in  practice  can 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  provide  either  a  timely  or  reliable  guide 
for  governmental  policies. 

That  budget  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  some  defi¬ 
nite  and  determinable  relation  between  gross  national  product  and 
employment.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  facts  show  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  this  assumption  is  false.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  interests 
of  full  employment  would  not  be  served  by  passage  of  a  bill  contain¬ 
ing  such  a  mechanistic  approach. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  chart  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  mechanistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  trying 
to  forecast  how  much  the  total  gross  net  production  might  be  by 
looking  at  it  some  18  months  ahead.  So,  we  took  the  figure  of  1924 
to  1944  and  we  took  the  national  gross  net  production  figure  and 
divided  it  into  the  number  of  workers  to  show  what  the  results  might 
be  if  you  look  ahead  over  the  years.  For  the  moment  we  will  overlook 
the  first  4  years  and  I  will  come  back  to  them  later. 

You  will  see  from  this  chart  [indicating]  that  it  took,  in  1925,  about 
$6,000  or  more  to  provide  one  job;  in  1926  it  took  $4,000.  In  this 
year  of  1928  it  jumped  to  a  total  of  $10,000. 
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Then  we  have  the  figures  around  in  here  [indicating]  of  $3,000, 
$4,000,  $5,000,  then  around  $4,600,  $4,700. 

Then  we  have  figures  totaling  $5,000  and  $4,000 ;  some  less.  Then 
we  approach  this  period  [indicating]  where  we  jump  in  1940  to  $6,000; 
and  we  jump  in  1941  to  the  figure  of  $9,500;  in  1942  it  jumped  to 
$10,000,  and  then  we  get  to  the  preposterous  figure  of  $121,000  in  the 
year  1943. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  other  4  years.  In  those  4  years 
civilian  employment  actually  went  down  when  the  gross  net  produc¬ 
tion  went  up.  In  this  year  [indicating]  civilian  employment  actually 
went  up,  yet  the  gross  net  production  went  down.  In  this  year,  1944, 
civilian  employment  went  down  and  gross  production  went  up — that 
is  right  in  the  midst  of  the  war  year. 

If  you  will  look  at  those  figures  you  will  see  that  they  vary  from  a 
low  of  $3,000  to  $5,000  and  $6,000,  and  from  here  on  [indicating]  they 
went  up  to  $10,000.  And  if  you  use  the  low  for  1,000,000  jobs  of 
$3,000,  you  get  a  total  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  if  you  go  over  to  the 
next  year — and  it  could  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum — and  use  the  figure 
of  $6,000,  the  cost  would  be  $6,000,000,000.  I  am  talking  about  a 
million  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  private  employment  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  is  in  private  employment;  yes.  And  if  you  talk 
about  the  2,000,000  workers,  only  a  small  percent  of  the  people  in 
employment,  you  will  get  a  cost  of  $6,000,000,000,  or  any  other  figure 
that  you  want  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  put  those  charts  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  So,  to  repeat,  the  interest  of  full  employment 
would  not  be  served  by  passage  of  a  bill  containing  such  a  mechanical 
approach. 

The  second  major  point  we  should  like  to  ask  you  to  consider  is  what 
the  character  of  the  bill  would  be  if  this  mechanistic  approach  is  re¬ 
moved  and  it  is  merely  required  that  the  President  submit  a  national 
budget  setting  forth,  first — 

the  number  of  employment  opportunities  *  *  *  the  production  of  goods  and 

services  *  *  *  and  the  investment  and  expenditure  needed — 

for  full  employment;  second,  the — 

current  and  foreseeable  trends — 

in  each  of  these  fields ;  and,  finally — 

a  general  program  *  *  *  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment,  together 

with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  substitution  of  such  a  generalized  approach  for  the  specific 
mechanistic  procedure  now  contained  in  H.  R.  2202  quite  obviously 
would  represent  a  fundamental  change  in  the  bill.  It  would  have  the, 
effect,  at  least  insofar  as  the  national  budget  is  concerned,  of  completely 
eliminating  the  basic  formula  contained  in  H.  R.  2202  by  which  full 
employment  is  to  be  assured.  It  is  worth  considering,  therefore, 
whether,  if  such  a  change  was  made,  we  would  have  anything  left  which 
would  make  a  direct  contribution  to  assuring  full  employment. 

The  answer  to  this  question  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  relates 
to  the  practicality  of  having  the  President  in  January  of  each  year 
make  a  specific  and  more  or  less  detailed  forecast  of  business  conditions 
for  the  12  months  starting  the  following  July.  Now  we  recognize,  of 
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course,  that  it  not  only  is  desirable  but  is  imperative,  that  the  President, 
the  various  departments,  and  the  Congress  look  ahead  if  we  are  to 
have  sound  governmental  policies.  We  also  recognize  that  the  more 
complete  the  information  is,  and  the  greater  the  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Government,  the  better  off 
the  country  will  be. 

But  this  type  of  cooperation  and  planning  ahead  is  vastly  different 
from  requiring  the  President  to  make  a  specific  and  detailed  forecast 
of  prices,  production,  employment,  investment,  wages,  private  and 
public  expenditures,  and  so  forth,  for  18  months  in  advance.  We  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  President  and  Congress  giving  full  considera¬ 
tion  to  “current  and  foreseeable  trends”  in  the  determination  of  their 
policies,  and  to  their  collecting  the  best  possible  data  to  help  them  do 
this,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  making  of  a  detailed  business  forecast 
is  a  responsibility  which  should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive. 

The  plain  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  making  correct  over-all  business 
forecasts  for  18  months  in  advance  simply  is  not  possible.  And  there  is 
no  means  by  which  it  can  be  made  possible.  I  say  this  dogmatically, 
and  without  reservations,  because  on  the  basis  of  both  experience  and 
logic  I  know  it  to  be  true.  And  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  our  business 
statistics  are  getting  better.  Of  course  they  are  getting  better,  and  we 
are  learning  more  and  more  about  using  them.  But  business  statistics, 
no  matter  how  good  they  are  or  how  complete  they  may  be,  are  still 
nothing  but  a  historical  record.  They  tell  the  past,  but  only  the  past. 
They  cannot  tell  the  future.  Not  only  can  they  not  tell  it  for  18  months 
in  advance  but  they  cannot  tell  it  for  18  weeks  or  18  days  in  advance. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  should  be  necessary  to  offer  positive 
proof,  but  if  evidence  is  needed  consider  whether  anyone  today  could 
have  any  confidence  in  any  estimate  he  might  make  on  the  number  of 
workers  who  will  be  on  strike  3  weeks  or  3  months  hence. 

Such  criticism  of  forecasting  may  appear  strange  coming  from  a 
businessman,  because  business  lives  by  estimating  the  future.  But 
there  are  great  differences  between  the  type  of  forecasting  business 
uses  and  the  type  called  for  from  the  President  in  such  a  national 
budget.  The  type  of  forecasting  business  is  called  upon  to  do  is  com¬ 
paratively  simple  because  it  covers  a  relatively  narrow  field.  Further, 
when  business  finds  its  forecast  is  wrong  it  ordinarily  can  quickly 
adjust  to  the  changed  outlook.  In  contrast,  the  national  budget  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  President  must  be  all  inclusive,  which  adds  immeasurably 
to  its  difficulties,  and  if  an  error  is  made  the  Federal  Government, 
because  of  its  size  and  structure,  cannot  readily  adjust  its  program 
to  the  changed  outlook.  Frequent  revisions  of  the  forecasts,  therefore, 
which  are  what  save  business,  offer  almost  no  protection  to  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  against  the  inevitable  errors  of  a  Presidential  national 
budget  forecast. 

The  other  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  having  the 
President  submit  a  national  budget  would  contribute  to  the  "assurance 
of  full  employment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  anything  he  says 
is  almost  certain  to  aggravate  instability.  If  he  says  that  the  outlook 
is  unfavorable,  and  in  consequence  it  is  necessary  for  Government  to 
start  a  spending  program,  business  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  will  start  to  retrench.  It  may  be  granted  that  for  businessmen 
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to  react  in  this  manner  may  appear  foolish  to  some  persons.  To 
those  who  believe  in  compensatory  spending  by  Government  it  may 
appear  logical  to  expect  businessmen  to  go  right  ahead  when  Gov¬ 
ernment  announces  a  spending  program  to  take  up  an  anticipated 
slack.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  is  not  what  would  happen.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  businessmen  do  not  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
pensatory  spending  by  Government,  and  if  the  President  announces 
that  the  outlook  is  so  cloudy  that  such  spending  must  be  started,  there 
is~ no  question  that  business  will  start  running  for  the  storm  cellar. 

On  the  other  side  if  the  President  announces  that  the  outlook  is 
favorable,  with  no  clouds  on  the  horizon,  it  almost  certainly  will  tend 
to  make  businessmen  more  confident.  This  means  that  such  a  state¬ 
ment  will  serve  as  an  impetus  for  further  expansion  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  will  tend  to  lead  us  into  a  “boom,”  which  sooner  or  later  will 
end  in  a  “bust.” 

To  repeat,  the  Government  can  perform  a  real  service  by  collecting 
complete  and  accurate  statistics  on  current  trends,  and  the  President 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  by  giving 
an  annual  review  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  but  that  is  vastly 
different  from  having  either  Government  or  the  President  make 
official  business  forecasts  of  what  is  going  to  happen  from  6  to  18 
months  in  advance.  The  latter  is  certain  to  be  inaccurate,  and  instead 
of  contributing  to  continuous  full  employment,  it  will  tend  to  create 
economic  instability  and  unemployment. 

The  third  major  point  we  should  like  to  make  on  H.  R.  2202  is  in 
connection  with  the  provision  in  section  2,  subsection  (e),  which 
reads : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  he  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

Gentlemen,  that  reflects  a  defeatist  point  of  view  about  the  future 
of  our  Nation  which  I  am  sure  none  of  you  accept.  One  might 
say  “to  the  extent  continuing  full  employment  is  not  otherwise 
achieved,”  which  would  mean  that  through  unwise  policies  we  fall 
short  of  our  goal,  but  to  say  “cannot”  otherwise  be  achieved,  means  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  thesis  that  in  the  future,  no  matter  what  we  do,  there 
will  be  times  when  Government  must  spend  and  invest  in  order  to 
make  jobs.  In  other  words,  this  section  embodies  into  law  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  contention  that  we  have  become  a  “mature  economy" — the 
contention  that  from  here  on  it  will  be  only  through  compensatory 
spending  by  Government  that  we  can  hope  to  maintain  full  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  a  thesis  which  NAM  rejects  in  tot.o,  and  if  evidence 
is  needed  to  support  our  position  we  would  cite  the  recent  study  on 
this  subject  by  George  Terborgh  which  was  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  “The  Bogey  of  Economic  Maturity.” 

At  the  same  time,  NAM  recognizes  that,  men  being  what  they  are, 
we  almost  certainly  will  continue  to  have  human  shortcomings  in  the 
governmental  and  managerial  operation  of  our  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  For  this  reason  we  would  consider  it  unwise  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  saying  that  under  no  conditions  must  there  be  a  Federal 
deficit.  We  are  firm  believers  in  a  balanced  Budget,  and  think  that 
every  effort  should  be  made,  “consistent  with  the  needs  and  obliga- 
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lions  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  essentia]  considerations  of 
national  policy,”  to  keep  the  Budget  constantly  in  balance.  But  it 
-seems  to  us  that  if  we  are  to  be  realistic  we  must  recognize  that  every¬ 
thing  does  not  always  work  out  as  planned,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
wise  policy  to  leave  the  way  open  for  necessary  governmental  action. 
For  this  reason  NAM  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
States  in  financing  of  mass  unemployment,  should  it  occur. 

But  this  is  vastly  different  from  providing  by  law  that  “to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved” 
the  Federal  Government  must  offset  the  prospective  “deficiency”  by  a 
spending  program.  That  is  a  requirement  calling  for  spending  on  the 
basis  of  forecast,  and  is  bottomed  on  the  assumption  that  without 
such  spending  there  cannot  be  full  employment.  Our  contention, 
in  contrast,  is  that  if  correct  governmental  and  managerial  policies 
are  followed  there  will  be  full  employment,  and  Government  spending 
never  will  be  needed  unless  it  is  to  offset  the  effects  of  errors  in  these 
policies. 

The  difference  between  these  two  points  of  view  is  fundamental. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  adequate  merely  to  pre¬ 
vent  deficit  spending  by  modifying  this  provision  in  H.  R.  2202  by 
simply  requiring  that  any  suggested  spending  program  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  recommendation  for  taxes  which  would  liquidate  the 
spending  and  prevent  any  net  increase  in  the  public  debt  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  or  within  a  stipulated  number  of  years.  We 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  obvious  objective  of  such  a  change,  but  it 
always  can  be  maintained  that  “today’s  deficits  are  tomorrow’s  sur¬ 
pluses,”  so  such  a  provision  in  practice  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
meaningless.  In  other  words,  our  objection  to  this  section  does  not 
rest  alone  upon  the  fact  that  it  anticipates  deficit  spending.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  our  objection  to  this  section  is  that  it  assumes 
that  Government  spending  is  necessary  to  assure  full  employment — 
that  there  is  ilo  means  short  of  Government  spending  which  can  pro¬ 
vide  full  employment. 

As  we  analyze  H.  R.  2202,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to 
us,  first,  that  the  mechanistic  procedure  based  upon  gross  national 
product,  as  now  contained  in  the  bill,  is  completely  unworkable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  based  upon  an  assumption  which  official  figures  prove  to  be 
false;  second,  that  the  shortcomings  of  this  mechanistic  procedure  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of  a  provision  requiring  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  submit  a  national  budget  consisting  of  a  business  forecast  for 
the  next  18  months  and  a  general  program  to  assure  full  employment, 
because  such  a  forecast,  even  if  it  were  accurate,  would  enhance,  not 
decrease,  business  and  employment  in  stability;  third,  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  assumption,  as  now  contained  in  the  bill,  that 
we  must  have  a  Government  spending  program  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  unemployment;  and,  finally,  that  this  provision  for  spending 
cannot  be  corrected  by  requiring  that  any  such  expenditure  be  covered 
by  taxes  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  because  it  is  not  just  the 
deficit  aspect  of  such  spending  which  is  wrong,  but  the  spending  itself. 

We  are  unwilling,  however,  to  rest  our  case  merely  upon  such  nega¬ 
tive  comments.  As  manufacturers  we  not  only  are  in  favor  of  full 
employment,  but  are  determined  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  assure  that  this  shall  be  a  Nation  of  full  employment.  If  H.  R. 
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2202  is  effectively  corrected  in  line  with,  the  above  objections  there 
would  be,  of  course,  no  serious  exception  to  it.  But,  likewise,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  ardent  support,  because  in  that  case  it  would 
be  a  measure  which  fundamentally  simply  declares  that — 

the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  *  *  *  to  assure  continuing 

full  employment — 

and  does  nothing  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  that  goal. 

Bight  at  this  point  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read 
from  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent — 

from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  recommend  to  the  Congress  such  matters  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient. 

That  is  from  article  II,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  everything  that  can  be  done 
under  this  bill  can  be  done  now  by  the  President  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  In  my  opinion;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  already  has  the  authority  to  submit  budgets? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  difference  between  this  bill  and  the  au¬ 
thority  under  the  Constitution  is  that  it  provides  for  full  employment 
by  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Going  back  to  your  first  point:  The  bill,  that  is, 
H.  K.  2202,  would  direct  the  preparation  of  so-called  budgets.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  clearly  contend  that  now  he  has  to  do  so  under 
existing  law,  but  that  he  may  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  may. 

Mr.  Mosher.  He  may.  Now,  coming  to  your  second  point - 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  force  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  send  up  a  special  budget. 

Mr.  Mosher.  A  budget  is  a  budget,  and  it  is  whatever  anybody  wants 
to  make  it,  as  you  and  I  know  statistically  from  long  years  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

Now,  coming  to  the  spending-program  part  of  the  bill;  that  is  a 
question  that  I  think  is  one  of  interpretation  of  what  is  meant  behind 
the  bill.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  the  bill  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  plain  Government-spending  bill. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  conclude  that  prepared 
statement. 

We  frankly  do  not  want  to  settle  for  that  type  of  Government 
action  on  the  problem  of  assuring  continuous  full  employment.  In 
a  word,  we  are  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  not 
be  served  by  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2202  in  its  present  form,  and 
we  are  equally  convinced  that  the  cause  of  full  employment  would 
not  be  adequately  served  simply  by  the  enactment  of  good  intentions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
for  permitting  me  to  present  our  views  on  this  basic  problem.  As 
industrial  managers  we  feel  we  made  a  major  contribution  in  war 
toward  keeping  this  a  nation  of  freemen ;  we  sincerely  hope  to  make 
at  least  an  equal  contribution  to  assuring  that  in  peace  we  shall  remain 
a  nation  of  freemen. 

We  urge  you  and  your  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  the  Ameri- 
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can  public  more  than  just  a  slogan  on  full  employment.  Positive 
action  by  Congress  is  needed — in  fact,  is  imperative  if  continuing 
full  employment  is  again  to  become  a  reality  for  the  American  people. 

(The  charts  above  referred  to  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Mosher’s  statement. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher,  in  the  first  part  of  your  statement 
you  refer  to  small  business  and  big  business.  What  yardstick  do 
you  use  in  making  the  dividing  line  between  big  business  and  small 
business  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  am  not  attempting  to  duck  your  question,  but  per¬ 
sonally  I  have  not  found  any  way  to  divide  small  business  from  big 
business.  I  am  using  here  a  definition  that  is  more  or  less  in  common 
use — 500  people  or  less  is  in  the  small-business  category,  but  I  can 
cite  you  instances  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  small  business  owned  by  one  individual  em¬ 
ploys  500  people,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  which  has  a  million  stockholders,  did 
not  have  more  than  5  billion  in  assets,  it  would  also  be  considered 
a  small  business,  although  a  million  people  own  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  you  took  that  technical  definition.  I  do  not  know 
offhand  what  the  pay  roll  of  the  Telegraph  Co.  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  old-line  big  business,  when  you  look 
back  into  the  record,  you  usually  find  that  big  business  is  owned  by 
people  who  have  saved  a  few  dollars,  by  a  number  of  stockholders, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between 
a  corporation  that  is  wholly  owned  by  a  few  people  and  employs  500 
people  and  some  other  big  company  owned  by  thousands  of  stock¬ 
holders. 

Mr.  Mosher.  There  are  several  points  in  that  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Generally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ordinary  business  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  small  businesses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  is  generally  true ;  it  is  not  true  in  certain  mass- 
production  items  but  it  is  generally  true. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  is  often  made  to  the  war  period  as  the 
period  that  gave  full  employment.  Is  it  fair  to  use  the  war  period 
as  the  period  that  gave  full  employment  when  we  all  know  that  we 
had  some  12,000,000  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces,  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  peacetime  goods,  and  we  also  had  between  10  and  12. 
million  people  manufacturing  weapons  and  machinery  of  war,  and 
they  were  not  consumer  goods.  So  you  might  say  that  in  the 
war  period  we  had  about  20,000,000  people,  maybe  22,000,000  people 
who  were  not  engaged  in  the  production  of  civilian  goods,  so  it  is 
not  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  we  had  full  employment  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Mosher.  No.  Of  course,  the  figures  are  pretty  well  mixed  up 
and  it  is  impossible,  I  would  say  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  correct  figures  because  we  had  millions  of  youngsters, 
just  boys  and  girls,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  in  school;  and 
married  women  and  a  great  many_  old  people.  We  just  employed 
anyone  we  could  get  our  hands  on,  if  they  could  wiggle  their  fingers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if  we  wanted  to  continue 
to  borrow  money  from  the  future  generations  that  we  could  continue 
to  build  Liberty  ships  and  B-29  bombers  and  get  full  employment? 
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Mr.  Mosher.  We  could  do  just  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  but 
we  have  got  to  come  to  the  time  when  we  can  find  a  way  to  balance 
our  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  best  way  to  encourage 
private  eenterprise  to  give  jobs  to  more  people  would  be  for  us  to 
have  a  sound  debt-retirement  program  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  There  is  no  question  but  that  from  the  money  end 
of  the  picture,  there  is  no  question  in  my  opinion  that  a  continued 
unbalanced  Budget  is  one  of  the  very  worst  things  we  can  have  if  we 
want  to  have  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  make  the  statement  that  if  we  can 
have  full  employment  during  time  of  war  we  could  have  full  employ¬ 
ment  during  peacetime.  But  it  is  unfair  to  use  the  war  period  at  all, 
because  during  the  war  we  were  building  bombers  and  Liberty  ships 
and  various  things  essential  for  the  war. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes.  But  we  had  overemployment  in  the  war  rather 
than  underemployment.  This  first  chart  that  I  referred  to  did  not 
come  up  to  the  current  war  period,  but  if  you  go  back  to  the  First 
World  War  you  can  see  that  the  overemployment  took  place  here 
[indicating],  and  in  this  war,  at  this  point  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  that  we  could  say  we  had  full  em¬ 
ployment  in  wartime  is  to  say  that  it  is  right  to  borrow  money  from 
people  that  future  generations  will  have  to  pay  back  in  order  to  have 
full  employment,  but  that  does  not  provide  us  with  a  market  for  the 
goods  that  is  manufactured  for  peacetime. 

Mr.  Mosher.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  peacetime  we  should  develop  markets  and  have’ 
people  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  peacetime  goods. 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  will  find  that  the  figures  here  for  the  first  30 
years,  as  -indicated  on  this  chart,  are  very  interesting.  They  were  a 
terrible  surprise  to  me  when  I  first  saw  them.  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  had  thought  business  had  not  done  a  too  good  job,  but  when  I  look  at 
these  30  years’  figures  I  think  they  did  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  any  President  or  any  human 
being  in  1940,  looking  18  months  ahead  could  have  made  an  accurate 
forecast  of  how  many  people  would  be  employed  in  December  or 
January  of  1941? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  1942? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  any  human  or  any  group  of 
human  beings  have  the  capacity  to  make  any  accurate  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  so  many  factors  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  next  year.  For  instance,  in  agriculture,  you  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  weather,  the  seasons,  and  so  forth.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  anyone  to  forecast  what  the  wheat 
crop  is  going  to  be  ?  Or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  1  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  possibly  done  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy ;  I  will  say  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  clone  at  all ; 
certainly  not  with  avn  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  undertake  to  establish  a  budget  for  people 
to  have  jobs  at  a  decent  living  wage  we  run  into  another  problem. 
We  have  had  some  figures  submitted  showing  $3,075  as  a  decent  wage 
for  a  family  of  four,  and  we  have  had  some  figures  indicating  that 
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there  may  be  8,000,000  unemployed  next  year,  which  would  require, 
without  talcing  into  consideration  administrative  expenses,  $24,000,- 
000,000  of  Federal  expenditures  to  give  full  employment  to  8,000,000 
people.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Treasury  can  afford  to  spend 
$24,000,000,000  next  year  for  unemployment  over  and  above  its  normal 
expenditures  and  obligations  to  the  disabled  veterans  and  dependent 
families  ? 

Mr.  Mosheb.  I  certainly  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  to  spend  any  billions,  and  certainly  not  until  we  get  our  normal 
Budget  straightened  out.  And  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
submitted  some  charts  to  the  committee  over  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  seen  those  charts  or  not,  but  they  are  available 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  available,  and  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Mosher.  They  show  the  errors  in  the  estimates  of  the  Federal 
-expenditures  as  estimated  by  the  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  those  here. 

Mr.  Mosher.  To  the  effect  that  there  would  be  an  error  of  $525,- 
000,000,000  over  a  period  of  some  20  years,  and  that  is  the  type  of 
estimates  that  we  are  up  against,  and  1  blame  no  human  being;  I  am 
just  simply  saying  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  copy  of  H.  R.  2202  before  you,  Mr. 
Mosher,  and  you  will  note  in  section  3,  on  page  5,  this  language : 

On  page  5,  in  section  3,  starting  on  line  3,  it  reads : 

When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  or  other  period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general 
program  for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure, 
particularly  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  include  in  such  Budget  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  Such  program  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  current 
and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and 
currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade 
and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level 
of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

Now  the  language  I  have  just  read,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  build 
up  a  staff  of  perhaps  three  or  four  million  employees,  because  we  would 
have  to  have  people  in  every  foreign  country  to  make  studies  of  what 
purchases  those  foreign  countries  would  like  to  make,  also  get  statis¬ 
tics  as  to  how  much  money  we  might  be  going  to  send  over  there  to 
build  factories ;  because  in  building  factories  in  foreign  countries  we 
"would  be  putting  them  in  competition  with  our  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  would  naturally  reduce  our  employment.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  take  3,000,000, 4,000,000, 
or  1,000,000,  but  it  will  take  a  huge  staff. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  not  be  done  by  guesswork.  If  it  is  to  be 
done,  it  should  not  be  done  by  guesswork. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  attempt  to  hazard  a  guess  on  that.  I  think 
is  would  be  a  guess  as  to  any  statistics  vou  could  accumulate  by  a  group 
on  this  sort  of  an  assignment.  We  do  accumulate  a  lot  of  statistics 
in  business  and  I  think  necessarily  so,  in  order  to  try  to  get  what  will 
happen  in  the  future,  so  an  accumulation  of  statistics  does  become 
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necessary  along  reasonable  lines.  But  to  accumulate  statistics  of  this 
type,  frankly  I  do  not  know  what  one  would  do  with  them  after  you 
got  them ;  because,  I  think  most  statisticians  would  agree  that  when 
you  start  to  accumulate  some  figures,  you  start  with  some  definite 
objective  and  you  head  up  the  figures  to  prove  or  disprove  the  objec¬ 
tive,  and  when  you  get  a  maze  of  figures  there  is  no  answer.  I  would 
not  want  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  figures  submitted  in  various 
committees  by  the  OPA,  for  example,  proved  that  prices  were  almost 
down  to  nothing.  You  can  take  charts  and  graphs  and  prove  any¬ 
thing.  Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  can  prove  pretty  near  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  continuing  on  page  8,  line  4: 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  departments  and  establishments 
such  preliminary  estimates  and  other  information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare 
such  plans  and  programs  that  may  be  needed  during  the  ensuing  or  subsequent 
fiscal  years  to  help  achieve  a  full  employment  volume  of  production. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  take  quite  a  corps  of  Federal  employees 
to  find  out  how  much  money  the  American  public  is  intending  to  invest 
next  year?  Wouldn’t  it  take  an  enormous  staff  to  try  to  accumulate 
such  statistics? 

Mr.  Mosher.  As  I  said  before,  it  would  take  an  enormous  number 
to  try  to  accumulate  such  statistics,  and  after  you  get  them  they 
would  not  be  any  good.  It  just  cannot  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  me  right  now  that  you  have  a  plan  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  next  July,  but  if  something  should 
happen  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge  now,  that  would  cause  you 
to  change  your  plan. 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  are  giving  me  a  wonderful  opportunity.  There 
are  certain  activities  here  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  we  will  be  doing  next  July. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  Something  may  occur  even  on  the  25th 
of  June  that  will  prevent  you  from  starting  your  program  the  1st 
of  July. 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  I  may  make  a  statement  off  the  record - 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Bight  on  that  question  you  asked,  if  business  was 
assured  that  the  national  income  was  going  to  increase  by  reason  of 
some  Federal  expenditures,  and  as  a  result  of  that  masses  of  people 
were  going  to  be  able  to  buy  more,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  business 
would  not  expand  to  meet  the  additional  purchases  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  cannot  follow  you  in  your  argument,  sir,  as  you 
bring  it  up.  I  do  not  see  how  the  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  increase  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  You  said  that  business  would  never 
expand. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  see  how  putting  Government  funds  in  the 
hands  of  people  creates  additional  national  income,  because  if  you 
want  to  carry  that  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  might  as  well  all  stop 
working  and  have  the  Government  give  us  money  and  then  you  would 
have  a  huge  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No.  For  example,  take  me  as  a  clothing  manufac- 
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turer  and  I  am  manufacturing  clothes  which  I  sell  to  distributors  in 
the  retail  trade. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  only  going  to  make  a  sufficient  amount  to  supply 
my  trade. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  I  find  that  there  is  going  to  be  more  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  because  there  are  going  to  be  more  people 
working  than  were  working  6  months  previously.  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  I  would  not  increase  the  number  ox  suits  that  I  manu¬ 
factured  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  which  would  necessarily 
follow  as  to  people  who  have  been  unemployed  and  had  secured 
employment  and  were  able  to  purchase  suits? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Let  us  take  your  question  and  analyze  it.  You  are 
asking  me  if  you  and  I  as  individual  manufacturers — I  will  include 
myself  with  you  in  a  group — see  a  block  of  money  coming  into  the 
market  from  the  Government;  you  are  asking  me  if  we  would  not 
increase  our  business  to  get  our  share  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Now,  let  me  answer  that  probably  by  saying  “Yes,” 
but  let  me  continue  because  I  am  not  satisfied  to  stop  there. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  admit  it,  then? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  will  not  say  “Yes”  unless  you  permit  me  to  com¬ 
plete  my  answer,  because  that  is  not  the  fair  proposition.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  talking  about.  You  are  looking  at  it  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  standpoint,  and  as  long  as  these  other  gentlemen  who  are  not 
in  the  manufacturing  business  and  are  willing  to  be  taxed  so  that 
you  and  I  can  get  our  share  in  our  respective  business,  as  long  as  they 
stand  for  it  you  can  make  more  clothing.  But  if  we  come  back  to  this 
bill  and  take  business  as  a  whole,  it  just  will  not  work,  because  where 
is  that  money  coming  from?  You  cannot  spend  money  year  after 
year  unless  you  get  it  out  of  the  people,  and  if  you  take  it  out  of  one 
pot  and  put  it  in  another  pot. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  might  take  it  out  of  one  pot,  say  those  in  the 
higher  brackets,  where  it  would  not  be  spent  anyway,  but  be  put 
away,  invested.  The  great  amount  of  the  money  would  come  from 
that  source. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  even  there,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  can  see  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  enter  on  a  program,  provision  must  first  be  made  to 
collect  revenue  for  the  program  which  will  follow. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  said  that  we  are  firmly  behind  a  program  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  Federal  Government  assisting  the  States,  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  unemployment — now  to  come 
back  to  your  last  remark  you  indicated,  I  think,  if  I  followed  you  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  you  thought  that  this  money,  this  block  of  money  to  which 
I  referred,  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  higher  income  brackets,  too,  by 
taking  it  away  from  the  high  income  brackets  which  would  not  spend 
it.  I  cannot  agree  with  either  one  of  your  conclusions,  because  in 
the  first  place,  under  any  system  of  taxation  that  you  have  had  in 
recent  years  there  is  not  anything  left,  and  even  in  the  higher  income 
brackets ;  but  going  back  to  normal  taxation  and  assuming  that  there 
is  a  big  degree  of  surplus  from  the  high  income  brackets,  that  money 
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is  not  put  away.  That  money  is  put  right  into  active  business,  active 
investment,  and  thereby  creates  investment.  You  do  not  create  jobs 
by  any  other  method  than  by  investing  money.  That  is  the  way  to 
create  jobs,  and  if  you  take  away  from  this  economy  of  ours  the 
possibility  of  investment,  you  end  up  with  no  jobs  at  all. 

Let  me  go  back  to  your  prior  argument.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
with  me  but  if  you  took  the  total  income  of  everybody  in  the  United 
States  who  earned  $10,000  a  year  and  over,  you  would  not  get  enough 
to  pay  even  the  most  modest  Federal  Budget  that  we  can  foresee. 
You  can  take  it  all  and  not  the  excess  over  the  $10,000.  You  haven’t 
the  income  figures,  have  you,  John? 

Mr.  Gebhart.  No;  but  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,- 
000,000 — that  was  prewar. 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  you  took  the  total  income  of  everybody  who  had 
an  income  of  $10,000  a  year  or  more,  the  entire  amount  would  be  not 
more  than  $5,000,000,000.  Take  that  whole  amount  and  what  does  it 
amount  to  against  any  present-day  budget  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Can  you  give  us  any  assurance  that  the  tremendous 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  business  is  going  to  be  spent  for  expansion  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know  there  is  any  tremendous  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Isn’t  there  a  tremendous  surplus  -which  can  be  drawn 
on  by  business  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  there  is  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  about  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  which  enable 
them  to  recapture  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  where  is  the  surplus  in  my  business  today?  In 
my  own  business  we  have  a  surplus  on  our  books  of  twice  the  capital. 
What  is  it  in?  Plant,  machinery,  merchandise  receivable.  We  have 
not  any  cash  but  are  borrowing  some  today. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher,  on  page  5,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
in  line  25,  it  reads : 

to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  the  President  shall  transmit 
a  general  program  for  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  tne  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
business,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
up  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production. 

Would  it  be  your  interpretation  that  under  that  authority  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  recommend  to  Congress  the  curbing  of  investments  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  see  what  else  could  have  been  meant.  He 
would  announce  a  program  which  would  be  intended  to  curb  business 
investments,  expenditures,  or  what  not.  Using  a  general  term  there* 
he  would  probably  provoke  one  of  the  worst  depressions  the  country 
ever  saw.  I  think  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Couldn’t  that  be  laid  to  a  far-fetched  conclusion 
that  he  would  destroy  business  by  curbing  expenditures? 

Mr.  Mosher.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  any  more  than  10  years 
to  one  of  those  very  events. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  7,  subsection  (e)  we  have  this  language: 

The  programs  referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  include  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  monopolistic 
practices  with  respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  other  monopolistic 
practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the  distribution  of  the 
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national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as 
the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set  forth  in  such 
Budget. 

(g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  Congress  such  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  estimates,  information,  programs,  or  legislative  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  iii  connection  with  the  National 
Budget. 

Now,  we  have  learned  a  lot  the  last  2  years  of  Executive  orders. 
Don’t  you  think  Executive  orders  might  be  written  under  this  section 
which  might  be  a  far  cry  from  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  as  I  read  this  bill,  and  I  have  read  it  a  number 
of  times,  and  if  1  want  to  be  supercritical  and  to  question,  and  I  mean 
question  seriously  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  I  will  have  to 
answer  your  question  this  way. 

Under  the  bil  lthey  can  do  anything  they  want  to,  complete  total¬ 
itarianism,  because  under  the  bill  they  can  do  just  anything. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  under  this  bill  the  President  can 
issue  an  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Mosher.  He  can  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes,  that  is  all  he  can  do;  and  until  do;  and  until 
he  gets  the  power  delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress,  he  cannot  issue 
any  Executive  order. 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  Congress  should  agree  with  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  and  the  methods  prescribed  in  this  bill  for  reaching  those  objec¬ 
tives,  Congress  might  just  as  well  adjourn,  sir,  because  it  has  to  adopt 
the  program  the  President  presents,  because  if  the  President  says, 
“We  are  going  to  have  mass  unemployment”  and  Congress  does  not 
pass  the  measure  he  proposes,  you  know  the  answer  better  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Rich.  Has  it  not  been  a  fact  that  we  have  had  these  Executive 
orders  and  Congress  has  followed  them,  whether  it  was  good  legis¬ 
lation  or  bad  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true ;  of  course,  under  the  stress  of  war. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  was  to  meet  a  wartime  situation.'  That  is  why 
the  Executive  orders  were  issued. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  had  all  kinds  of  orders  and  you  took  them  long  be¬ 
fore  we  had  war. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  have  de¬ 
clared,  as  we  are  in  a  national  emergency  at  all  times  and  certain  war- 
power  statutes  were  left,  on  the  statute  books  in  1917  and  1918,  then 
we  are  still  in  a  national  emergency  when  we  pass  this  bill.  Isn’t 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes ;  one  can  draw  that  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  And  Executive  orders  can  be  issued  to  carry  out 
a  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  MoSher.  I  cannot  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  chart  over  here  [indicating],  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  you  can  determine  that. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  it.  We  take  this  so-called 
figure  of  gross  national  profit  in  any  one  year  and  we  will  say  it  is 
$100,000,000,000,  and  we  say  that  there  were  50,000,000  jobs  in  any 
given  year.  Then  we  look  in  the  next  year  and  we  see  that  if  the 
income  went  from  $100,000,000,000  to  $110,000,000,000  and  the  jobs 
went  from  50,000,000  to  52,000,000  jobs — in  other  words,  you  have 
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2,000,000  more  jobs  and  the  national  income  went  up  $10,000,000,000, 
or  it  required  an  additional  $5,000  per  worker  to  take  care  of  that 
additional  2,000,000  workers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  part  of  it  I  understand,  but  I  understood  from 
your  explanation  of  it  that  the  more  people  who  are  employed,  the 
less  production  you  had. 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  discussion  may  be  off  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman ; 
I  just  want  it  for  my  own  information. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  On  the  record. 

Mr.  Mosher.  However,  in  a  series  of  years  as  it  has  happened  in  the 
past  4  years  we  find  gross  products - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  Do  you  mean  the  volume  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  gross  products. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  call  it  “income”? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  gross  products  figure  is  a  figure  which  consists  of 
the  total  national  income  or  the  income  as  computed  by  the  statisti¬ 
cians,  until  it  was  found  that  the  expenditures  of  this  country  exceeded ; 
and  so  they  took  national  income  and  added  to  it  the  amount  raised 
from  taxation,  and  that  is  something  known  as  the  gross  national 
products  figure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  take  what  you  call  the  sum  total  paid  for  serv¬ 
ices  and  merchandise? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No;  the  ordinary  national  income  figure  is  the  total 
amount  of  wage  payments,  profits  inuring,  investment  earnings,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  In  other  words,  the  cash  that  would  arise  in  all 
of  our  brackets— that  is  the  only  gross  income  figure,  but  it  differs  in 
ihe  application. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  just  a  guess,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  gross  national  income  figure  had  to  be  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Government  statisticians  because  it  was  found  that 
the  gross  expenditures  were  so  much  bigger.  To  go  back  to  the  words 
I  used  a  while  ago,  they  concocted  a  new  figure  which  was  the  sum 
total  of  that  figure  of  gross  national  income  plus  the  amount  raised 
by  taxation;  and  that  came  to  be  known  as  “national  products  figure.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  all  the  taxes  are  taken  in? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  add  that  in? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Don’t  ask  me.  The  Government  statisticians  con¬ 
cocted  the  figure.  Am  I  not  right,  John? 

Mr.  Gebhart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  statement.  In  these  various 
years  I  have  indicated  the  gross  national  products,  and  whatever  the 
figure  is,  employment  went  up. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  can  tell  how  much  business  there  was? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes;  in  these  4  years  civilian  emplovment  actually 
went  down  while  present  national  products  went  up. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  does  that  mean? 

.  M,r-  Mosher.  That  fewer  people  employed  produced  more  That 
as  what  the  figures  show. 
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Mr.  Rich.  Have  you  figures  on  that  for  several  years?  Appar¬ 
ently  if  that  is  followed  to  a  logical  conclusion,  none  of  us  would  have 
to  work  and  we  would  get  more. 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  is  what  I  say ;  the  figures  do  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Mosher,  you  said  this  is  a  planned  Government¬ 
spending  bill.  Where  do  you  find  in  the  bill  any  authorization  for 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  bill  provides,  does  it  not,  sir,  that  the  President, 
if  he  finds  the  gross  national  products  to  be  insufficient  to  provide  full 
employment,  that  he  shall  recommend — as  I  think  Mr.  Monasco  read 
the  exact  words  in  here — that  he  shall  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  make  up  the  deficiency.  If  that  isn’t  spending 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  right,  but  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  you 
cannot  spend  $1  of  public  money  unless  Congress  appropriates  the 
money,  not  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  So,  therefore,  it  does  not  become  a  spending  bill  until 
Congress  appropriates,  first  authorizes  and  then  appropriates  money. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Wait  just  a  second. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  said  at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement:  “We 
sincerely  hope  to  make  at  least  an  equal  contribution  to  assuring  that 
in  peace  we  shall  remain  a  Nation  of  freemen.” 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  is  going  to  keep 
us  from  remaining  a  Nation  of  freemen? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  all  through  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  every  time  a  bill  to  spend  money  has 
been  presented  and  the  President  recommends  it,  during  the  last  15 
years  that  you  granted  practically  everything  that  he  asked  you  for? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No. 

Mr.  Rich.  Why  that  question  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  That  has  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  last  10  years  and  what  you  have  been  doing  is  hum¬ 
bugging  and  fooling  the  American  people,  and  any  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  is  fool  enough  to  be  fooled  again,  why  it  is  ridiculous  to  ask 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Mosher  to  give  a  favorable  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  right;  do  you  find  anything  in  this  bill  that  is 
going  to  prevent  private  industry  from  bringing  about  full  employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  is  a  very  long  and  involved  answer.  I  will  see  if 
I  can  reduce  it  to  a  few  words.  You  are  in  the  clothing  business. 
If  you  saw  the  Government  going  in  the  clothing  business,  directing 
itself  into  the  clothing  business,  what  would  be  your  outlook  if  you 
found  that  the  Government  was  having  a  spending  program  which 
would  last  indefinitely  in  the  future,  which  would  take  all  you  made 
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in  taxes  or  otherwise;  that  would  be  your  future.  Those  are  two 
points  and  I  can  mention  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  assume  the  Government  is  going  to  go  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  us  assume  we  put  in  an  amendment.  If  we  do  provide  for 
a  program  that  will  be  carried  oht,  that  the  contract  will  be  let  to  the 
lowest  competitive  bidders. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  cannot  follow  you,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  do  not?  We  are  going  to  spend  some  money. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Put  some  people  to  work. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Instead  of  the  Government  carrying  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Congress  appropriates  the  money  with  the  provision  in  it  to 
the  effect  that  this  work,  whatever  wTork  it  is,  which  is  designed  to 
give  people  jobs,  is  going  to  be  carried  on  by  private  industry.  The 
contract  will  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  the  Government  out  of  the  picture  entirely,  as  far  as 
doing  the  work  is  concerned.  Now  that  is  not  interfering  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  W ait  a  minute.  You  are  asking  me  another  question. 
Let  me  answer  your  first  one.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  reduce  this  question 
to  a  type  of  language  I  can  understand.  You  are  saying  that  after 
the  President  and  Congress  determine  that  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
$10,000,000,000  to  give  full  employment,  that  after  that  $10,000,000,000 
is  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  contracts  to  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  lowest  bidder,  usual  good  Government  practice,  why 
that  isn’t  putting  the  situation  into  the  hands  of  private  business. 
I  cannot  see  it.  Is  the  Government  going  to  come  along  and  say  to 
me  and  my  business,  instead  of  making  1,000,000  products  this  year 
we  want  you  to  make  2,000,000,  and  t hey  are  going  to  give  me  that 
million.  Is  that  the  intent? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Certainly  not.  The  President  asks  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  order  that  we  might 
resume  the  construction  of  public  works,  insofar  as  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood-control  projects  already  authorized  by  the  Congress  are 
concerned.  Now  we  have  already  authorized  the  projects  by  the 
Congress  but  decided  no  work  could  be  done  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  We  also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  public  roads  and  we  provided  also  that  nothing  should 
be  done  until  a  certain  time  after  the  national  emergency  ends. 

Now  we  have  already  passed  a  bill,  both  Houses,  providing  that  we 
shall  resume  our  Federal  grants  to  the  States;  that  is,  Federal  aid  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  For  the  construction  of  these  roads. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  in  all  three  instances— public  roads,  rivers  and 
harbors^  and  flood  control — not  a  one  of  those  projects  are  handled 
by  the  Government.  They  are  supervised  by  the  Government,  which 

bidders'1  b<?’  bUt  tb°Se  contl'acts  are  let  't0  the  lowest  responsible 

Mr.  Mosher.  Let  me  say,  sir,  if  I  can  follow  you,  in  answer  to  the 
previous  question  about  putting  money  into  private  industry  to  make 
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products,  which  in  my  case  is  the  cutlery  business ;  in  regard  to  public 
works  I  understood  from  the  nature  of  your  question  that  there  is 
the  expectation  of  this  deficiency  that  is  foreseen  in  the  bill  being 
made  up  by  the  expenditure  of  whatever  is  necessary  for  public  works, 
and  only  public  works. 

Mr  Cochran.  It  will  be  made  up  by  whatever  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  money  for,  but  not  for  the  Government  to  go  in 
competition  with  private  business. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Whether  the  Government  goes  into  competition  with 
private  industry  to  attain  the  results  I  think  you  are  reading  into 
the  bill;  then  if  I  follow  your  meaning,  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  Government  does  it  direct  or  through  the  form  of  a 
private  contract.  The  President  will  determine  what  should  be  done 
by  private  industry. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Public  works  would  not  be  private  contracts. 

Mr.  Mosher.  What  does  it  matter?  The  money  comes  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  realize  that  the  money  comes  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  but  we  enter  the  picture  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
jobs  when  the  contractors  are  going  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  we  are  going  to  take  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  spend  it  on  items  which  are  not  productive  items  and  do 
not  of  themselves  create  production,  they  might  just  as  well  carry 
the  theory  to  its  logical  limits  and  the  logical  end. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Does  not  all  material  which  goes  in  public  works 
require  productions? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir;  but  who  pays  for  it?  You  are  going  to  take 
it  out  of  high  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  want  the  Government  to  do  the  work.  Pri¬ 
vate  industry  will  handle  the  job.  That  will  let  private  industry  go 
ahead  and  you  will  not  have  any  unemployment.  The  Government 
is  not  coming  into  the  picture  at  any  time  until  it  is  determined  that 
private  industry  cannot  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  I  answered  that  question  once. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  understand ;  but  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  answered  that  question  once  before.  I  did  say  after 
you  put  the  question  to  me  previously  that  competition  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  came  into  my  thinking.  I  will  leave  that  out 
entirely  and  I  will  ask  you  as  a  manufacturer  the  same  question  I 
asked  a  few  moments  ago,  that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  spend 
huge  sums  of  money  year  after  year,  where  is  it  going  to  get  it  from? 
It  will  nave  to  get  it  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  can  get  it  from  the  taxpayers.  That  is  where 
they  got  it. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes;  I  heard  you  say  “get  it  from  the  high-income 
tax,”  and  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  Treasury  statistics  and 
it  will  prove  there  are  not  enough  high-income  taxes  or  even  high 
incomes  to  pay  a  fraction  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Those  in  the  high-income  brackets  are  more  able 
to  stand  the  strain  than  those  in  the  lower  brackets,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir;  but  just  wait  a  minute  and  do  not  leave  me 
out  on  a  limb  on  that.  If  you  were  to  take  every  high  income  in  the 
country,  you  would  not  get  enough  to  meet  the  Federal  budget,  and 
that  is'ba'sed  on  the  Department’s  statistics. 
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Mr.  Rich.  You  will  not  get  one-third  of  your  budget. 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  will  only  get  a  fraction  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  group  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  we  have  built  in  this 
country  one  special-privilege  group  after  another. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  groups  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  manufacturers  received  it  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  I  remember  when  they  did. 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  has  happened  throughout  the  years.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  receiving  it  today  in  various  forms.  Labor  is  receiving  it  in  a 
great  many  forms,  to  the  end  that  we  are  headed  to  a  complete  jumble 
of  special  privileges. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now  I  can  go  back,  Mr.  Mosher,  and  I  assume  you 
can,  too — I  do  not  know  how  long  you  have  been  a  member  of  your 
organization,  but  I  can  go  back  to  the  days  when  you  were  in  Com¬ 
plete  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Who  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  Rich.  Who  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ever  controlled  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  you  do  not  think  it  ever  controlled  Congress,  you 
had  better  read  the  testimony  in  the  Mulhall  investigation. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  recall  it,  as  I  was  working  as  a  secretary  at  that 
time.  They  came  around  this  Capitol  and  gave  money  to  employees. 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  know  because  they  fired  some  of  these  employees 
for  it. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  believe  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  ever  did  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  not  only  fired  some  of  them - 

Mr.  Mosher.  As  a  matter  of  record,  I  do  not  agree  ;  I  do  not  think 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  ever  paid  a  bribe  or  money 
to  any  Congressman. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Read  the  Mulhall  investigation. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  will  still  stand  on  my  statement.  That  was  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  question  that  statement  and  I  can  get  the  answer 
on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  was  here  when  it  occurred.  I  knew  several  men 
working  here  for  the  House  at  the  time,  who  were  discharge^. 

Mr.  Church.  If  you  are  going  to  continue  that  line  of  questioning 
I  would  insist  on  your  using  names.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  has 
got  to  do  with  this  bill  that  is  how  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  know  the  name  of  the  Congressman  who  re¬ 
signed,  as  he  came  from  your  own  State. 

Mr.  Church.  We  will  insist  on  names  if  you  insist  on  that  line  of 
questioning. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now  I  can  recall  the  time,  Mr.  Mosher,  when  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  kind  of  legislation  passed  that  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  labor.  Then  there  was  an  upheaval  and  there  was  a  change, 
and  by  degrees  those  who  were  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
labor  legislation.  Later  there  was  a  change,  and  that  change  resulted 
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in  laj^or  getting  plenty  of  legislation  passed  in  its  behalf.  Prior  to 
that  labor  was  down. 

You  have  been  speaking  about  subsidies.  You  are  opposed  to  sub¬ 
sidies.  Now  I  have  received  a  great  many  letters  from  different  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  letters  you  sent  me  opposing  legis¬ 
lation  that  provided  for  subsidies.  We  had  a  bill  yesterday  provid¬ 
ing  for  giving  subsidies  to  the  various  States  and  municipalities. 
The  total  amount  estimated  in  the  bill  was  $650,000,000,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  will  go  far  beyond  that.  I  never  heard  from  the  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  about  that  bill.  I  voted  against  it  without  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  Manufacturers’  Association  or  anyone,  although  I  got 
quite  a  few  letters  from  city  officials  in  cities  in  my  State  asking  me 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Church.  I  heard  from  many  manufacturers  in  my  State  be¬ 
cause  I  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  heard  from  them,  too,  but  I  voted  against  it.  Does 
that  give  you  any  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Church.  My  manufacturers  were  very  much  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Cochran  (to  Mr.  Rich).  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
you  voted  against  it. 

We  are  paying  out  subsidies  now  going  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
The  last  report  I  got  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  2  years  ago 
showed  that  subsidies  are  well  over  $2,000,000,000  and  there  have  been 
bills  introduced  that  will  provide  for  about  $5,000,000,000  of  sub¬ 
sidies  if  they  are  ever  enacted  into  law,  such  as  Federal  aid  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  States  should  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  without  the  Federal  Government  giving  them  subsidies? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  way  you  put  the  question  to  me  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair,  sir ;  because  you  are  asking  me  if  I  am  opposed  to  subsidies 
for  education. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  fair  after  you  made  the 
statement  you  did,  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  represents  the  Manu- 
tacturerers’  Association  a  question  like  that,  when  you  are  talking 
about  subsidies,  when  you  say  you  did  not  vote  yesterday  but  you 
voted  for  almost  every  subsidy  the  Government  has  paid. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  have  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes ;  you  have,  and  I  can  prove  it  by  the  record ;  and  then 
you  ask  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  regard  to  a  subsidy  for  public  education.  Why  it  is  ridic¬ 
ulous.  You  are  asking  this  man  questions  and  trying  to  get  some¬ 
thing  on  the  record  that  will  be  detrimental  to  put  him  in  the  position 
of  saying  that  they  do  not  want  education. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  refuses  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  question  should  be  asked  in  regard  to  this  bill. 
Stop  asking  questions  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  talking  about  subsidies.  Mr.  Mosher  referred 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Congressional  Record  will  show  just  how 
the  gentleman  voted. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  in  favor  of  advanced  planning,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now  to  my  mind  this  bill  provides  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  for  advance  planning ;  for  the  Government  to  provide  ad- 
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vance  planning  and  have  it  ready  in  the  event  the  situation  develops 
where  the  Government  has  to  step  in. 

That  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  bill.  You  are  opposed  to  that 
feature  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  advance  planning  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Moshek.  If  my  silence  indicates  the  answer  you  gave,  I  will 
answer  it  otherwise — because  it  is  a  question  involving  a  dozen  things 
which  can  be  argued  very  well  pro  and  con  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  so  I  cannot  answer  “yes”  of  “no.”  If  you  ask  me  if  I  am  in  favor 
of  advance  planning,  I  am  in  favor  of  advance  planning  by  anybody 
and  everybody ;  but  if  you  are  asking  me  if  this  bill  provides  for  ad¬ 
vance  planning  and  only  advance  planning,  I  will  have  to  say  I  do 
not  see  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  see  it  is  now  contained  in  the  bill ;  we  have  a  good 
spending  program  to  prevent  the  development  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Mosiier.  Yes,  sir ;  isn’t  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No ;  we  are  not  proposing  to  plan  anything  until  there 
is  unemployment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  understand  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  it  was  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  said  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  spending  on 
public  works. 

Mr.  Cochran.  lit  the  event  that  there  is  unemployment  that  private 
industry  cannot  take  care  of  but  it  will  have  to  be  authorized  and  ap¬ 
propriated. 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  is  part  of  your  prior  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  say  if  all  the  people 
are  employed,  the  Government  should  step  into  the  picture  and  provide 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  certain  projects  so  that  unemployment 
will  not  develop.  There  is  nothing  like  that  in  this  bill,  nothing  what¬ 
ever. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Are  you  telling  me  that  ?  You  just  made  the  statement, 
if  I  follow  you  correctly,  that  this  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  Federal 
Government  spending  any  money. 

Mr.  Cochran.  For  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  any  money  to 
prevent  the  development  of  unemployment.  I  am  using  your  words, 
“to  prevent  the  development  of  unemployment.” 

Mr.  Mosher.  Where  are  you  quoting  from  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  On  page  20,  line  4  of  your  statement,  where  you  say : 

We  must  have  a  Government-spending  program  to  prevent  the  development  of 
unemployment. 


Mr.  Mosher.  If  I  follow  your  question,  you  are  saying  this  bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  Government  doing  any  spending  if  its  finds  unem¬ 
ployment.  Is  that  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  My  contention  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
will  permit  the  Government  to  go  ahead  and  spend  money  to  prevent 
the  development  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  let  us  read  the  bill. 

5^HAIRMA:isr-  ft  is  on  page  3,  line  8,  subsection  (e) . 

Mr.  Cochran.  Where  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Page  3,  line  8,  subsection  (e).: 


.  ®jtent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it 

is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
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of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Certainly.  Doesn’t  that  provide  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No,  not  until  the  unemployment  situation  develops,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Isn’t  that  what  you  are  talking  about  ? 

The  Chairman.  Reports  are  that  we  will  have  8,000,000  unemployed 
next  year. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  this  morning’s  Washington  Herald  there  was  an 
article  from  yesterday’s  Wall  Street  Journal  in  regard  to  the  endeavor 
of  Congress  and  other  agencies  to  forecast  the  United  States  unem¬ 
ployment  for  the  next  few  years;  and  it  was  estimated  that  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1946  there  will  be  8,000,000  people  unemployed.  If  we 
have  8,000,000  people  unemployed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946  and  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  there  is  any  chance  for  those  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  to  go  to  work,  what  will  we  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  that  situa¬ 
tion  arising. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  hope  not;  but  if  it  does  arise,  what  will  we  do? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  it  does  arise,  we  will  take  care  of  them.  We  always 
have  and  we  always  will. 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  you  say  “We”  do  you  mean  private  industry 
or  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  country  as  a  whole,  including  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes.  sir.  To  go  back  to  your  other  question,  let  me 
read  another  paragraph  in  the  bill,  on  page  5,  line  3 : 

When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  national  budget  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  other  period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  program 
for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  particu¬ 
larly  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased  employment 
opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 

You  will  not  wait  until  this  debacle  occurs. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Doesn’t  that  same  sentence  say :  “non-Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure”  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  draw  any  line  between  the  two.  It  provides 
for  Federal  spending.  This  may  put  it  in  the  hands  of  any  of  you  to 
spend. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  provides: 

The  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  program  for  encouraging 
such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure — 

what  he  feels  will  encourage  private  industry  without  any  investment 
or  expenditure. 

Mr.  Mosher.  To  come  back  to  your  own  explanation,  I  am  trying  to 
find  what  this  means.  You  only  mentioned  public  works.  If  you  are 
going  to  provide  public  works,  you  must  provide  money  ahead  and  you 
will  pay  when  you  are  building  them. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  policy  Congress  has  followed  for  years. 
The  Government  is  responsible  for  rivers  and  harbors ;  they  control  the 
navigation,  likewise  flood  control  projects. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Are  you  telling  me  that  Congress  has  for  years  made 
up  this  deficit  in  national  products  ? 
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Mr.  Cochran.  No  ;  it  has  not  made  up  the  deficit  in  national  products 
but  it  has  in  public  works. 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  said,  if  I  followed  you  clearly,  that  Congress  al¬ 
ways  has  provided  for  public  works. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mosher.  And  in  answer  to  my  prior  question  of  what  Congress 
would  use  money  for,  you  said  public  works.  You  said  that  Congress 
has  always  taken  care  of  it  in  the  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  never  failed. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Are  you  telling  me  that  Congress  has  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  years  gone  by  to  provide  full  employment  and  has 
done  it  through  public  works  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  has  provided  for  public  works. 

Mr.  Mosiier.  But  I  must  come  back  to  your  own  statement  that  the 
only  expenditure  you  foresaw  by  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
up  this  deficiency  was  public  works.  Now  you  tell  me  the  Federal 
Government  always  has  provided;  therefore  I  can  draw  no  conclu¬ 
sions  except  what  you  said,  that  Congress  has  always  made  profitable 
employment  by  public  work. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  have  a  program  already  adopted  by  Congress 
for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  rivers  and  harbors,  flood 
control.  There  is  a  hearing  this  morning  before  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committee  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  construction  of  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now  when  that  bill  comes  up,  it  is  merely  an  author¬ 
ization.  The  money  will  not  be  appropriated.  It  will  merely  be  an 
authorization  and  when  conditions  arise  that  require  the  expenditure 
of  money  from  the  standpoint  of  putting  people  to  work,  Congress 
can  then  appropriate  some  money  to  carry  out  some  of  those  projects 
already  authorized. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  Cochran.  No.  When  they  put  these  men  to  work  and  they 
get  money,  they  spend  that  money  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  in 
the  end  it  goes  through  the  retailers  to  the  distributors,  and  finally 
it  gets  back  to  the  producers.  Isn’t  that  true?  It  puts  money  in 
circulation. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Within  a  limited  degree  it  is  true,  but  you  are  leading 
me  to  believe  now  that  the  only  thing  you  foresee  to  make  up  for  what 
I  call  this  deficiency  in  gross  national  products  is  the  public-works 
program. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  plan.  They 
might  plan  something  else  besides  a  public  works  program. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  provides  for  a  plan. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  will  yield  the  floor.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rich.  When  they  built  the  Pentagon  they  said  it  would  cost 
$30,000,000  and  it  cost  over  $100,000,000.  Now  they  say  they  want 
more  space  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  They  are  talking  about  more 
buildings  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything 
more  asinine?  The  chances  are  you  will,  as  usual,  get  orders  from 
the  White  House  which  you  will  follow  as  you  always  have. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  No  ;  I  have  not  always. 

Mr.  Rich.  Just  about  always. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Mosher,  if  this  or  a  similar  bill  passes,  do  you 
think  it  would  discourage  small  industry  in  general  in  producing 
jobs,  rather  than  encouraging  private  industry? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  the  bill  which  we  have  for  consideration  today, 
that  is  the  House  bill  (H.  R.  2202),  is  distinctly  a  discouraging  factor 
and  not  an  encouraging  factor. 

Mr.  Church.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  it  creates  a  fear  in  the  minds  of 
businessmen  or  people  who  put  up  risk  money  to  get  small  businesses 
started  or  to  carry  on  business? 

Mr.  Mosher.  The  bill,  in  very  simple  language,  is  a  Government 
spending  program,  and  no  Government  spending  program  can  be 
an  encouragement  to  private  enterprise;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  not 
shared  by  others,  that  partly  through  private  enterprise  Government 
can  furnish  jobs. 

Mr.  Church.  Now  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  deficiency  expen¬ 
ditures,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  is  an  authorizing 
bill. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Then  later,  generally  speaking,  would  come  along  an 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  are  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  bonded  issues — bonded  indebtedness  which  takes  care  of  the 
deficiencies. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  And  we  have  deficiency  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  am  a  little  bit  confused  by  a  sentence  which  appears  in 
your  statement  on  page  18.  It  reads : 

For  this  reason  NAM  has  endorsed  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to  States 
in  financing  of  mass  unemployment,  should  it  occur. 

Now  clo  I  correctly  understand  that  might  mean  “in  financing  meas¬ 
ures  to  overcome  mass  unemployments?” 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  built  up,  as  you  read  the  discussion 
through,  I  am  building  up  from  a  base  to  this :  I  maintain  that  only 
private  enterprise  can  ever  furnish  full  employment  in  this  country. 
I  further  admit  that  men  being  what  we  are,  we  make  mistakes.  I 
say  that  the  Government  should  and  must  furnish  the  framework  of 
laws  within  which  private  enterprises  can  flourish,  and  thereby  fur¬ 
nish  jobs.  Now,  then,  I  say  the  Government  will  make  mistakes 
in  those  laws;  we  in  business  will  make  mistakes,  and  I  say  if  mass 
unemployment  does  result  because  of  those  mistakes,  that  I  think 
it  is  a  proper  funtction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the  States 
in  taking  care  of  that  mass  unemployment.  Have  I  answered  your 
question,  sir? 

Mr.  Resa.  Yes ;  that  covers  that  point.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that 
aid  to  the  States  should  be  forthcoming  after  mass  unemployment  has 
come  into  existence,  rather  than  in  anticipation  of  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know  that  I  follow  your  question.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assist  the  States  in  the  event  of  mass  unem- 
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ployment,  I  should  say  that  in  effect  you  would  have  to  have  a  law, 
or  a  series  of  laws,  authorizing  that  situation ;  that  is,  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  before  the  event.  You  asked  me  whether  the  F ederal  Government 
should  do  it  ahead  of  time  or  wait  until  it  happens.  I  come  quite 
timly  to  this  conclusion  that  the  authorization  set-up  would  have  to 
come  first,  because  if  you  are  going  to  relieve  mass  unemployment  you 
cannot  wait  until  they  starve  to  give  them  money,  but  must  be  there 
ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Of  course,  aid  would  have  to  consist  of  something  more 
substantial  than  legislation. 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  would  mean  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Resa.  It  means  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  would  come 
after  the  mass  unemployment  came  into  existence. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes ;  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Would  that  money  so  expended  be  used  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment,  or  by  what  method  do  you  think  it  should  be  expended  to 
overcome  that  unemployment? 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  have  got  to 
go  back  into  the  whole  theory  of  what  you  can  do  under  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  we  are  trying  to  think  about.  I  would  like  to  go  back,  if  I  may, 
to  part  of  this  complete  program  which  we  filed  with  the  Senate.  May¬ 
be  I  can  paraphrase  some  part  of  it  because  we  covered  it  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail. 

Depression  unemployment,  or  that  unemployment  caused  by  broad 
cyclical  swings  in  the  volume  of  business  activity,  does  not  occur  if 
prosperity  is  maintained.  Granting  we  can  be  assured  of  permanent 
prosperity,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  such  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  no  need  to  set  up  machinery  for  taking  care  of  such  de¬ 
pression  unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  men  being  what  they  are,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with  ■ 
positiveness  and  absolute  finality  that  there  never  again  will  be 
depression  unemployment.  One  can  say  that  with  a  given  program 
both  in  spirit  and  to  the  letter,  that  such  unemployment  would  not 
occur,  and  we  are  convinced  that  that  would  be  the  case  with  the 
program  outlined  above.  But  there  always  are  great  pressures  at 
work  in  an  economic  system  such  as  ours,  and  the  result  may  be  delays 
in  adopting  this  or  that  step  which  is  necessary  to  prosperity,  or  there 
may  be  shading  here  or  there  in  putting  the  program  into  operation. 

In  spite  of  our  firm  conviction  that  adoption  of  the  above  program 
would  assure  permanent  prosperity,  therefore,  we  recognize  that  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  ill  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  not  being  carried  out  to  the  full. 

Now  there  are  several  recommendations  as  to  what  can  be  done 
to  provide  against  the  contingency : 

We  recommend  that  it  be  recognized  that  depression  unemployment, 
as  contrasted  with  frictional  unemployment,  is  a  problem  for  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  for  State  and  local  governments.  This 
is  because  such  depression  unemployment  is  a  problem  which  is  na¬ 
tional  in  scope. 

That  although  depression  unemployment  should  be  regarded  as 
a  national  problem,  it  be  recognized  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
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ill  prepared  to  know  the  needs  of  various  localities  in  detail.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  assure  efficiency  and  justice  in  the  giving  of  this  aid, 
administration  should  be  left  in  local  hands. 

That  is  why  we  recommend  that  it  go  back  to  the  States. 

That  to  carry  out  this  policy  it  be  provided  that  if  depression  un¬ 
employment  occurs,  which  would  be  unemployment  in  excess  of  what 
the  records  indicate  is  merely  the  “normal”  volume  of  frictional  un¬ 
employment,  then  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  such  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  States  as  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide  the  needed 
relief.  The  maximum  of  such  contributions  should  not  exceed  a 
dollar-for-dollar  matching  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  States. 

That  in  using  these  funds  each  State  shall  make  payments  based 
upon  the  average  per  capita  income  of  that  State,  with  allowance 
made  for  the  need  of  the  recipient. 

That  it  shall  be  provided  that  the  unemployment  aid  may  be  given 
either  in  cash  or  kind,  or  either  as  relief  or  for  useful  work  performed, 
as  determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  recipient  by  the  local 
relief  administration. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  if  these  relief  appropriations  would 
be  best,  to  give  us  relief.  If  a  WPA  operation  seems  to  be  the  best, 
that  should  be  within  the  possibilities. 

That  at  frequent  intervals  full  details  be  published  as  to  the  cost 
of  administering  such  relief. 

That  it  be  clearly  recognized  that  such  relief  is  not  a  permanent 
substitute  for  productive  jobs,  and  that  if  such  depi’ession  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurs,  its  permanent  alleviation  is  to  be  found  only  in  correcting 
those  financial,  economic,  or  Government  policies  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  having  prevented  the  continuation  of  prosperity. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  elements  of  this  question ;  there  is  not,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  immediate  relief  other  than  the  two  types  I  have  listed, 
that  will  take  care  of  mass  unemployment.  It  means  an  examination 
of  our  whole  economic  structure,  as  I  read  in  the  last  paragraph, 
so  that  the  over-all  corrective  measures  can  be  taken,  and  that  is  where 
we  get  into  this  factor  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  of  mistakes  human 
being  made.  If  we  make  no  mistakes,  I  am  positive  we  would  not 
have  unemployment;  but  we  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  Resa.  That,  aid  to  the  States  might  involve  a  very  considerable 
Federal  expenditure,  don’t  you  think? 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  could. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  aid  should  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  national  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  inasmuch  as  in  this  case  we  are  arguing  that, 
first,  the  Federal  Government  should  provide  assistance  to  the  States, 
it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  you  authorize.  I  do  not  know  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  authorization  and  appropriation,  but  you 
authorize  expenditures.  Your  authorization  certainly  would  have 
to  be  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effects  of  appropriations 
for  such  substantial  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  in  aid  of  the 
States,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  an  encouragement  or  a  dis¬ 
couragement  of  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  in  case  of  serious  mass  unemployment  there 
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would  be  no  particular  effects.  If  the  Federal  Government  under 
ordinary  conditions  were  to  provide  such  payments,  you  would  get 
the  usual  waste  of  money  that  you  get  in  such  situations. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill — 
these  are  not  your  words  but  I  am  trying  to  state  your  position  accu¬ 
rately — the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  create  a  prospect  of  Federal 
spending  of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  discourage  private  industry 
in  such  a  w'ay  as  to  reduce  employment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  prevent  full  employment. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  the  prospect  of  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  provide  the  aid  to  States  would  have  a  different  effect? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  that  is  a  relatively  small  item. 

Mr.  Resa.  Why  would  it  be  smaller? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Because  I  think  if  the  general,  over-all  program  is 
provided,  you  will  not  get  this  mass  unemployment.  This  bill  looks 
forward  to  mass  unemployment  and  provides  a  system  to  take  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  discouragement 
of  private  industry  would  come  from  the  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence,  so 
that  the  prospect  of  the  expenditure  itself  would  not  be  the  cause  of 
discouragement. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  I  think  I  have  got  to  say  “Yes”  to  your  question, 
as  I  follow  you. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  say  “Yes”  that  it  would  or  would  not? 

Mr.  Mosher.  This  type  of  legislation  which  foresees  Government 
expenditure  and  necessary  controls  which  would  have  to  ensue,  there 
could  be  no  greater  discouragement  to  business. 

Now  your  question,  as  I  followed  it,  was:  Did  I  foresee  the  same 
sort  of  discouragement  arising  from  a  program  of  aid  to  the  States 
to  provide  for  mass  employment? 

I  think  the  figures  we  would  look  forward  to  are  vitally  different. 
One  is  aid,  a  subsistence  program.  This  bill,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
looks  forward  to.  I  tried  to  find  out,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the 
idea  is,  but  evidently  it  looks  over  to  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
sums  of  money.  I  tried  to  show  by  the  chart  the  expenditures  of  a 
great  many  billions  of  dollars  on  public  works,  and  your  bill  carries 
a  sum  of  money  that  in  my  opinion  will  be  many  times  any  sum  of 
money  that  might  be  necessary  under  a  Federal  relief  program,  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  to  the  States.  I  am  advocating  that  grant  to  the  States 
only  as  an  alleviating  factor,  not  as  a  vital  part  of  an  over-all 
economic  program. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  subsistence  program  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Federal  relief  I  consider  a  subsistence  program.  The 
Unemployment  Act  I  call  a  subsistence  program.  We  might  have  to 
change  it  in  view  of  certain  current  circumstances,  but  the  intent  of 
the  Unemployment  Act  was  what  I  called  a  subsistence  program.  It 
would  not  provide  a  bare  living  but  a  bare  subsistence.  That  was  the 
theory  under  which  it  operated,  as  you  well  know.  That  is  what 
I  am  calling  a  subsistence  program,  and  I  say  a  subsistence  program 
to  relive  distressed  cases  is  quite  different  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  embarking  in  some  kinds  of  public  enterprises,  public  works, 
if  you  please,  or  whatever  it  envisages,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
envisaged.  That  is  quite  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Resa.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
before  extending  financial  aid  to  ascertain  for  itself  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  that  aid  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  presume  within  reasonable  limits;  yes,  sir.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  under  any  circumstances 
supply  money  to  anybody  without  reasonable  investigation  of  what 
is  going  on  behind  it.  I  would  not  open  up  the  Treasury  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  that  would  involve  considerable  administration 
under  the  circumstances,  would  it  not? 

Mi-.  Mosher.  I  would  not  look  forward  to  that  sort  of  thing  as 
calling  for  any  considerable  amount  of  administration  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  be  afforded 
to  any  particular  State,  do  you  think  that  the  financial  ability  of  the 
State  to  meet  the  situation  without  Federal  aid  should  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  I  will  have  to  say  “No.” 

Mr.  Resa.  May  I  ask  why  not  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Now  I  get  into  a  little  trouble.  You  see,  that  is  out¬ 
side  of  my  province.  It  is  not  part  of  my  job  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  discuss  some  of  these  socio¬ 
logical  or  psychological  factors,  but  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

I  do  not  see  why  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  am,  and 
because  I  saved  my  money  and  because  I  have  kept  my  town  govern¬ 
ment  in  balance  and  because  I  have  kept  my  State  government  in 
balance — I  am  saying  “I”  as  a  citizen  of  the  State — why  you  should 
ask  me  to  contribute  more  than  Mr.  Brown  over  here,  who  does  not 
contribute  because  he  has  lived  under  a  situation  where  he  has  not 
paid  his  bills.  I  do  not  see  why,  because  I  have  saved  some  money 
and  he  has  not,  that  I  have  to  give  any  part  of  my  savings  when  he 
has  nothing  to  give.  You  see,  you  have  got  me  outside  of  my  bounds, 
but  I  am  giving  you  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Mosher,  I  am  merely  asking  you  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  that  you  have  made.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
a  subsistence  program  would  make  no  contribution  to  recovery  from 
the  economic  conditions  that  produced  mass  unemployment? 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  would  be  so. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  that  the  provision  for  employment  at  a 
higher  wage  for  the  working  population  not  employed  in  industry 
would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  recovery  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  get  your  questioh.  You  are  ask¬ 
ing  me  if  higher  pay  to  those  people  not  at  present  in  industry  would 
make  a  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  Yes,  sir ;  for  useful  work. 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  the  useful  work  is  such  that  it  can  be  made  a  fac¬ 
tor,  I  think  the  answer  would  have  to  be  “Yes.”  But  if  you  bring 
up  the  point,  which  I  did  not  bring  up  with  Representative  Cochran, 
I  think  it  was  that  any  Federal-works  program — and  that  is  what 
I  think  you  are  referring  to  now — cannot  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
in  this  national  eceonomy  in  total  volume  in  this  country ;  it  cannot 
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do  a  job.  You  cannot  plan  it  far  enough  ahead.  You  cannot  get 
it  into  action  at  the  point  where  the  unemployment  occurs.  For. 
example,  the  building  of  the  new  dock  at  Boston  is  of  no  assistance 
to  me,  away  over  in  the  town  of  South  wick. 

Mr.  Resa.  Don’t  you  think  that  provision  for  subsistence  allowances 
obtained  by  the  recipients  without  working  contributes  very  materially 
to  destroying  the  moral  fiber  of  the  recipients  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  factor  would  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  larger  sum  for  work  on  projects  that  would  add  to  the 
national  wealth  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  from  a  sociological  standpoint  I  cannot  give  you 
any  other  answer  but  to  agree  with  you.  I  come  from  a  small  town. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  that  small  town;  if  you 
know  Massachusetts  town  government — if  you  do,  you  know  what  is 
involved.  That  is  the  group  that  brings  in  the  budget  and  is  shot  at 
by  the  citizens  at  the  town  meeting.  I  have  been  interested  in  public 
welfare  in  that  town  and  I  have  gone  through  the  files  of  everybody  in 
that  community  who  drew  any  money.  I  can  see  that  you  start  out 
very  fine  with  a  program  whereby  you  can  take  these  people  who  for 
reasons  beyond  their  control  are  out  of  a  job ;  you  start  to  pay  them  a 
decent  wage  so  that  they  can  maintain  their  own  morale.  However,  I 
have  failed  to  see  it  work.  It  has  not  worked  that  way. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  payment  of  subsistence  money  contributes  very 
little  to  the  creation  of  income  for  others  which  would  yield  taxes. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  very  little. 

Mr.  Resa.  The  payment  of  a  larger  sum  for  work  on  useful  projects 
would  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  circulation  of  value  out  of 
which  income  grows  which  can  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  cannot  but  agree  with  you,  but  I  must  come  back  to 
that  little  word  “useful.”  In  my  own  experience,  limited  as  it  has  been, 
I  have  failed  to  see  any  program  of  useful  projects  that  can  be  of  a 
large  enough  volume  and  in  particular  localities.  I  come  back  to  the 
rather  crude  example  I  used :  To  build  a  dock  in  Boston  does  not  help 
my  people  in  Southwick,  which  is  60  miles  away,  although  I  assume 
that  dock  would  be  one  of  your  useful  projects. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  I  am  interested  now  in  the  question  of  creating  a 
circulation  of  value  to  produce  income  which  can  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Mosher.  There  is  only  one  way,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  country 
of  ours,  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  our  American  free-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem — there  is  only  one  way  that  can  be  done,  to  create  the  framework 
within  which  private  enterprise  can  assure  full  employment.  Now  if 
through  the  fault  of  many,  whether  the  Government  or  private  enter¬ 
prise  or  what  not,  we  make  mistakes  and  mass  unemployment  results, 
we  have  no  recourse  except  to  take  care  of  those  people  who  are  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  best  we  can ;  and  the  only  way 
we  can  get  them  back  on  those  paying  jobs  is  this  small  volume  of 
public  works.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  on 
record  as  favoring  works  of  a  certain  nature,  but  we  say  it  is  only  a 
small  drop  in  the  total  bucket. 

I  say  the  only  way  we  can  get  those  people  back  to  woi’k  is  to  correct 
whatever  cause  brought  about  mass  unemployment.  Whatever  reason 
there  might  be,  we  must  find  out  what  those  troubles  are,  correct  them, 
and  thereby  get  these  people  back  onto  a  job. 
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Mi',  Resa.  When  the  economic  situation  has  created  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  isn’t  it  then  too  late  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  it?  Don’t  you 
have  a  new  problem  which  requires  the  application  of  new  remedies? 
The  economic  situation  is  not  static  and  what  causes  a  decline  at  one 
time  might  not  operate  in  that  way  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  cause,  and  dealing  with 
it,  might  not  be  the  cure.  It  might  have  been  a  prevention.  In  other 
words,  a  thing  which  might  have  been  a  prevention  might  not  be  a 
cure  after  the  thing  comes  into  existence. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes ;  which  leads  to  the  point  that  the  whole  situation 
might  have  to  be  under  constant  study. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Mosher,  is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  do  not  care  whether  they  work  or  whether  they  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  You  have  got  me  on  the  spot  there.  I  will  have  to 
answer  your  question  that,  “Yes,  there  are.” 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  there  not  a  certain  number  of  people  in  the  country 
who  never  care  whether  they  work  or  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  hope  you  do  not  ask  me  to  answer  in  detail.  In¬ 
cidentally,  in  our  town  I  can  tell  you  the  percentage  of  the  people 
who  do  not  work.  I  happen  to  know  those  figures. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  people  who  never  work. 

Mr.  Mosher.  And  they  are  the  ones  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  it  would  be  very  difficult  if  we  passed  this  bill  and 
left  it  up  to  the  President  to  determine  always  just  what  amount  of 
work  would  have  to  be  created  in  order  to  give  everybody  a  job. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  muchbevond  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Most  of  the  people  generally  are  tired  out.  They 
worked  like  the  very  devil  on  their  jobs  which  have  been  closed  down. 
Not  many  of  them  have  gone  to  the  USES  for  other  jobs.  There  are 
many  positions  open  for  which  there  are  no  applicants.  In  my  own 
company  I  could  put  90  more  people  on  the  pay  roll  if  I  could  find 
them. 

Mr.  Rich.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  the  problem  of  reconversion  is  get¬ 
ting  people  to  work? 

Mr.  Mosher.  That  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Rich.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  from  Michigan 
to  Florida,  everybody  is  advertising  for  people  to  get  back  into  jobs, 
and  if  everybody  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  our  reconversion 
job  would  be  simple,  and  our  Government  would  be  in  much  better 
condition. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  will  go  one  step  further:  If  we  do  not  do  certain 
things  which  discourage  investment  and  the  creation  of  jobs,  it  is  my 
own  opinion  that  there  are  going  to  be  more  jobs  surplus  than  there  are 
people  who  want  them  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  know  that  statistics 
could  be  used  to  prove  the  contrary  and  make  claims  of  8,000.000  un¬ 
employed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  will  be  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  if  we  continue  certain  roads  we  are  going,  which  we  do  not  need 
to  do. 

Mr.  Rich.  There  is  no  question  but  what  there  are  plenty  of  posi¬ 
tions  that  need  to  be  filled,  but  from  my  own  congressional  district  I 
have  heard  that  people  do  not  look  for  jobs  because  they  want  to  get 
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unemployment  pensions.  They  do  not  leave  their  jobs  mainly  for  the 
relief  they  are  getting.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  think  they  leave  their  jobs  that  they  are  on 
at  the  moment.  I  do  not  think  anyone  leaves  a  job  in  order  to  go  on 
unemployment  relief;  but  I  think  that  when  a  certain  “war  baby,” 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  number,  closes  up  or  shuts  down,  then  those 
people  are  out  of  work  and  they  are  not  at  the  moment,  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases,  looking  for  jobs,  and  they  are  going  to  draw 
pensions  as  long  as  they  like. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  yester¬ 
day  and  this  is  just  one  paragraph  in  it: 

In  talking  with  one  of  our  customers  a  few  days  ago,  who  hires  about  60  people 
and  who  is  located  in  your  district,  he  advised  that  he  had  14  individuals  press¬ 
ing  him  to  fire  them.  Three  of  the  14  were  deliberately  refusing  to  do  any 
work  and  were  insisting  on  firing.  They  frankly  stated  they  wanted  to  go 
on  unemployment  relief. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  ran  across  such  a  case  in  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  came  to  me  unsolicited.  I  think  this  is  a  good  place 
to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  that  there  are  some  of  those  cases,  but  for  our 
purposes  we  can  disregard  them.  That  is  not  true  of  our  people  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  you  are  right  on  that.  Now  in  forecasting  re¬ 
ports  in  your  business  and  in  business  generally,  isn’t  it  a  case  that 
they  try  each  and  every  year,  or  a  number  of  times  a  year,  to  try  to 
forecast  what  their  business  is  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Generally  speaking,  in  my  business  today  they  lay 
out  their  program  at  least  a  year  ahead.  Some  businesses,  because 
perhaps  of  the  particular  business  possibly,  because  the  management 
may  be  a  little  more  forward-looking,  go  up  to  any  number  of  years 
ahead.  I  know  of  many  businesses  that  go  up  to  5  years  and  10  years. 
We  know  the  telephone  company  goes  up  to  50  years,  or  something 
like  that.  That  may  or  may  not  be  easy,  but  there  hardly  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  does  not  figure  a  year  ahead ;  but  that  budget,  even  under 
those  conditions,  is  subject  to  correction  almost  every  day. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  they  all  accurate  forecasts?  Do  they  make  a  fore¬ 
cast  and  then  find  out  a  month  later  the  forecast,  you  might  say,  was 
worthless? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Not  quite  worthless,  but  it  has  to  be  materially 
changed.  I  asked  several  individuals  within  2  months  in  rather  far- 
flung  businesses,  not  necessarily  big  ones  because  the  big  ones  do 
naturally  have  more  statistics  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  better  brains 
in  that  respect  than  the  small  plants ;  and  the  reports  X  got  were  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  One  particular  individual  was  vehement  about  this. 
He  said  his  people  could  not  estimate  a  year  ahead  within  25  percent, 
and  he  would  not  change  that  figure. 

Now  my  opinion,  on  my  own  experience,  I  will  say  that  if  I  was 
able  to  estimate  within  10  percent  of  what  was  going  to  happen  12 
months  ahead,  I  think  I  would  be  pretty  good — or  rather  I  would  be 
lucky. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  will  observe  the  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau 
ot  the  Budget  in  forecasting  Government  expenditures  for  certain 
years,  you  will  find  before  the  year  was  over  they  were  400  percent  off. 
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So  it  would  not  be  anything  to  suppose  they  would  do  the  same  thing 
if  they  were  to  estimate  jobs,  would  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  We  have  a  record  of  Government  experience  in  fore¬ 
casting  in  estimating  Federal  expenditures  from  the  year  1923  to 
1941.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the  percentage  of  error  in  esti¬ 
mating  Federal  expenditures  for  the  years  1923  to  1941,  inclusive. 
You  will  see  that  for  the  year  1923  there  was  5-percent  error ;  in  1924 
there  was  an  B^-percent  underestimate;  in  1925,  that  looks  like  a 
6-percent  estimate ;  1926  looks  like  a  9-percent ;  in  1927  they  hit  it ;  in 
1928  there  was  a  2i/> -percent  error  in  estimate;  in  1929  there  was  a 
7y2-percent  underestimate;  inl930  it  looks  like  5-percent  underesti¬ 
mate  ;  in  1931  there  was  an  overestimate  of  about  1  percent. 

In  1932  they  underestimated  by  17  percent,  and  I  cannot  blame  any¬ 
body  for  being  unable  to  estimate  any  better  than  that  for  that  year. 
In  1933  there  was  a  22-percent  underestimate;  in  1934  there  was  a 
46.7-percent  underestimate;  in  1935  there  was  a  39-percent  underesti¬ 
mate;  in  1936  there  was  a  4-percent  underestimate;  in  1937  there  was 
a  17-percent  underestimate;  in  1938  there  was  a  IDyj-percent  under¬ 
estimate;  in  1939  there  was  a  19-percent  underestimate;  in  1940  there 
was  a  1-percent  underestimate,  and  in  1941  there  was  a  34-percent 
underestimate. 

Those  are  Treasury  Department  estimates. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  you  make  that  chart  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher  can  insert  at  the  end  of  his  remarks 
copies  of  the  charts  which  he  has  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  will  do  so.  The  other  charts  are :  How  Many  Dol¬ 
lars  Make  a  Job — $2,000  ?  $4,000  ?  $10,000  ?  And  a  chart  showing  the 
percentage  of  labor  force  actually  employed  ,  1900  to  1944. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  you  the  record  of  income? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  record  of  income  is  quite  material. 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  is  in  your  Washington  paper  of  this  morning,  that 
is,  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Rich.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  also  that  in  forecasting  business  conditions, 
that  many  times  the  forecasts  are  interrupted  by  legislation  that  is 
proposed  that  creates  conditions  that  throw  off  those  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  you  create  those  uncertainties,  and  you  are  looking 
that  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Rich.  Your  business  people  do  not  know  what  State  legislatures 
of  the  country  are  going  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is  a  deterring  factor 
in  the  future  of  business. 

Mr.  Mosher.  In  the  good  old  days — if  they  were  good  old  days, 
and  that  is  subject  to  argument — we  felt  we  did  not  need  to  pay  any 
attention  to  anything  except  our  job  and  our  customers.  Now  there 
is  no  business  but  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  many  things. 

Mr.  Rich.  So  when  business  is  good  and  everybody  has  a  job,  is  it  a 
wise  thing  for  the  Government  to  go  in  and  start  a  building  program, 
or  should  the  Government  in  building  public  buildings  and  things  of 
that  kind,  kind  of  hold  them  back  waiting  on  a  time  to  take  up  the 
slack?  Wouldn’t  that  be  a  great  factor,  if  the  Government  would 
work  in  that  way,  trying  to  keep  a  stabilized  labor  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Mosher.  Theoretically,  any  Government  expenditure,  Federal, 
State,  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  made  in  depression  periods  to  help  in 
the  situation.  I  think  it  is  a  relatively  small  item  and  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  a  vital  factor.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  to  the  extent 
that  can  happen  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  look  at 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  I  could  not  get  a  new  building  in  my 
town  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  to  save  my  life.  The  only  time 
I  can  get  it  is  when  the  country  is  feeling  good  and  not  caring  about 
the  size  of  our  tax  bill. 

So  while  it  is  theoretically  good  from  an  economic  standpoint,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulties  to  carry  it  out  in  practice,  I  think  we 
should  still  strive  to  do  our  public  works  in  the  low  periods ;  but  I 
see  some  difficulties  involved  in  that. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher,  if  this  bill  becomes  law  and  there  is 
no  unemployment,  wouldn’t  it  be  wise  for  us  to  utilize  our  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  funds  to  build  up  a  fund  to  pay  off  the  public 
works  program,  because  there  will  be  no  more  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Now  we  get  in  another  field,  in  which  I  do  not  feel  too 
qualified  to  answer.  You  are  asking  me  if  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  build  up  the  unemployment  funds  with  the  objective  in 
mind  of  using  those  funds  to  pay  for - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Earmark  the  funds  to  pay  for  work. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  would  have  to  study 
that  situation.  There  are  a  lot  of  repercussions  about  that.  Off¬ 
hand,  it  looks  to  me  like  something  worth  considering,  but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  becomes  a  law  and  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment,  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Mosher.  In  this  little  town  in  New  England  we  are  contribut¬ 
ing  very  heavily  to  the  unemployment  fund,  and  we  have  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  haven’t  had  any  in  that  town  for  as  many  years  as  I  can 
remember.  We  had  a  little  in  1932.  It  is  the  most  prosperous  town 
in  New  England  because  the  manufactures  ran  all  through  the 
depression.  _  That  was  due  to  some  good  fortune  and  an  awful  lot  of 
good  planning. 

Now,  frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  contribute— I  do  not  think  I  do— to 
an  unemployment  fund  in  even  my  State,  let  alone  the  Federal  which 
applies  for  Federal  works.  I  do  not  know  any  public  works  that  we 
want  in  my  town  which  would  help  my  people.  Do  you  see  my  point? 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  this :  If  this  bill  became 
law,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  fund  which  is  earmarked  to  pay  compensation,  whether  that 
could  not  be  used  ;  that  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  use 
it  for  public  works? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  contribute  but  a  relatively  small  amount  to 
the  unemployment  fund,  and  if  you  permitted  me  to  put  my  money  in 
the  business  that  would  make  more  jobs;  and  I  think  the  country 
would  be  better  off  to  let  me  do  it,  rather  than  to  see  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States  take  that  money  and  keep  it  against  the  day 
when  they  will  build  some  Federal  works,  for  my  people  who  contribute 
do  not  get  any  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  bill  provides  that  there  should  be  no 
Federal  employment  but  there  will  be  Federal  spending  on  public 
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7orks?  That  would  be  public  works  and  we  would  want  to  earmark 
*°r  ^la*:  so  we  could  use  that  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Mosher,  if  you  were  to  operate  your  business  or  the 
City  government  for  a  number  of  years  and  you  were  continually  going 
in  the  red,  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Moshei:.  You  say  if  the  city  or  my  business  continued  to  go  in 
the  red  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes;  you  are  a  successful  businessman  or  you  would  not 
be  head  of  the  manufacturers’  association.  If  you  operated  your  busi¬ 
ness  continually  for  a  number  of  years  and  each  year  you  went  in  the 
red,  say  20  percent,  how  long  could  you  keep  in  business? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  I  went  in  the  red  20  percent,  I  would  last  about  3 
months  under  present  figures;  but  if  we  went  in  the  red  a  modest 
amount,  I  should  last  perhaps  1  year. 

Mr.  Rich.  How  long  do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  can  con¬ 
tinue  on  its  program  of  spending  and  remain  in  the  red  and  continue 
as  sound  government  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  A  very  little  while  longer. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
legislatures  to  try  to  keep  this  country  in  a  solvent  position,  if  we  are 
to  endure  as  a  benefactor. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  make  this  as  a  dogmatic  statement,  but  I  say 
that  I  find  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  people  is  that  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  national  economy  will  be  a  balancing  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  in  order  to  get  a  balanced  budget,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  operate  this  country  more  economically  in  the  future  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  if  we  are  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  Mosher.  We  have  got  to  do  more  than  just  raising  revenue  to 
pay  a  big  budget.  That  is  not  sufficient,  but  we  must  cut  our  spending 
to  a  fair  minimum. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right ;  we  must  have  an  economic  operation. 
There  are  many  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  but  I  will  turn  this 
over  to  my  collegaues. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Mosher,  I  have  a  few  questions  which  are  pertinent 
to  the  bill,  and  they  are  questions  which  I  have  been  .asking  almost 
every  witness.  I  am  curious  to  know  how  you  will  answer  them. 

Of  all  the  policies  and  objectives  that  are  set  forth  in  this  bill,  what 
policies  and  objectives  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  under  existing 
law? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  I  can  make  it  easy  for  myself  and  a  little  difficult 
for  you  by  saying  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  President,  in  my 
opinion,  all  the  powers  that  this  bill  gives  him. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  am  I  to  understand  you  that  the  policies,  and  ob¬ 
jectives  set  forth  in  this  bill  could  be  carried  out  under  existing  law 
without  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  it  possible,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  Government  to 
guarantee  full  employment  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  work  for 
those  desiring  and  able  to  work,  without  exercising  power  to  direct 
private  enterprise,  control  local  and  State  government  expenditures, 
and  assign  workers  to  jobs? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  you  have  a  pretty  complicated  question  there. 
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I  am  not  trying  to  duck  it.  If  you  take  this  proposition  that  evi¬ 
dently  is  in  the  thoughts  of  businessmen  who  anticipate  permanent 
unemployment,  or  unemployment  of  such  a  size  and  appearing  often 
enough  so  that  it  becomes  permanent  unemployment,  and  then  you 
have  the  deficit  spending  that  naturally  is  concurrent  with  it  and 
certain  people  are  supported  without  producing,  then  I  think  it  comes 
down  to  this :  How  long  are  you  going  to  work  to  support  me  ?  Any 
day  you  decide  not  to  work  to  support  me,  then  the  Government  steps 
in  and  tells  me  what  both  must  do.  There  can  be  no  answer. 

Mr.  Henry.  If  this  bill  passes,  do  you  think  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  do  the  job  without  directing  private  enterprise,  con¬ 
trol  local  and  State  government  expenditures,  and  also  assign  workers 
to  jobs? 

Mr.  Mosher.  If  you  carried  this  bill  through  to  what  I  think  is  a 
logical  conclusion? 

In  the  first  place  we  stumble  on  where  the  money  is  coming  from ; 
but  assuming  the  money  came  along  to  perpetuate  that  policy,  it  then 
brings  us  to  the  Government  economy,  totalitarian;  it  comes  to  a 
national  economy  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  Henry.  Can  the  national  budget  of  expenditures  be  forecast 
accurately  enough  and  far  enough  in  advance  to  constitute  a  suitable 
guide  to  Government  economic  policy  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  Henry.  And  should  the  bill  define  the  “right”  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  and  explain  how  this  right  is  to  be  exercised? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Government  can  give  any  citizen 
the  right  to  a  job  unless  it  supervises  the  handling  or  providing  of 
the  job. 

Mr.  Henry.  Don’t  you  think  they  should  define  the  right? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  know  what  the  “right”  means  in  the  bill? 

Mr:  Mosher.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  does  it  naturally  follow  that  they  should  define 
the  “right”  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  think  they  should. 

Mr.  Church.  It  is  merely  a  fine  phrase,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  wish  I  was  skilled  in  euphonies. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  know  of  a  better  phrase  than  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir.  I  came  into  Washington  a  month  ago  with 
fear  and  trembling  because  I  do  not  like  the  bill,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  and  I  have  been,  for  full  employment  now  and  forever. 

Mr.  Church.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  does  not  want  full 
employment. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr,  Mosher,  does  the  assurance  by  the  Government 
that  there  will  be  jobs  imply  that  the  Government  will  ultimately 
have  to  define  what  constitutes  a  job? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Isn’t  there  a  difference  between  assuring  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  and  in  guarantee¬ 
ing  such  right? 

Mr.  Mosher.  There  is  as  much  difference  as  between  day  and  night. 
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Mr.  Henry.  And  will  the  bill  in  effect  tend  to  bind  future  Con¬ 
gresses  to  make  good  the  assurances  contained  therein? 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  is  a  long-term  program.  It  presumably  could  not 
be  anything  else  but  a  long-term  program.  Certainly  if  we  use  the 
words  “future  planning”  which  have  been  used,  it  envisages  going 
ahead  into  the  future,  and  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  but  what 
if  the  President,  whoever  it  may  be,  brings  in  a  program  on  January 
1  of  some  future  year,  that  it  has  got  to  be  one  that  runs  over  several 
years ;  it  has  got  to  be  a  long-term  program. 

To  come  back  to  your  question :  It  could  bind  succeeding  Congresses, 
if  you  are  going  to  accomplish  the  apparent  things  that  the  pro¬ 
ponents  want  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  public 
expenditures  can  be  turned  off  and  on  with  that  precision  of  timing 
that  would  be  essential  to  the  successful  control  of  business  cycles? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  I  have  thought  of  an  answer  to  that  question 
because  I  have  given  it  some  considerable  thought.  In  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  how  it  is  we  run  a  business 
with  a  forward-looking  budget,  recognizing  that  budget  is  as  far  off 
as  they  get  off,  how  do  we  live  ?  We  live  by  our  ability  to  change  our 
requirements  quickly,  and  that  means  almost  right  away.  It  certainly 
means  daily,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  more  than  1  month  in  the  case 
of  some  far-flung  businesses.  If  a  program  of  this  type  is  going  to 
work,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  a  budget  is  going  to  work  in  a  particular 
business,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  work  otherwise  than  to  give  some¬ 
body  complete  authority  to  spend  whenever  he  feels  there  is  a  need 
for  it  and  to  some  extent  as  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  it  would  be  done  with 
sufficient  precision  and  accuracy  to  be  of  much  value? 

Mr.  Mosher.  It  cannot  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  pre¬ 
cision,  and  it  could  not  be  done  within  the  time  limit  to  accomplish 
the  results  desired. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  effect  could  the  adoption  of  increased  minimum 
wage  rates  have  upon  the  findings  of  those  responsible  for  predicting 
the  volume  of  employment  during  the  forthcoming  period  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Now  we  get  into  a  different  subject  and  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  you  an  answer.  That  question  deserves  a  much  more 
complete  answer  than  I  have  time  to  give  you  at  the  moment.  The 
question  is:  Does  the  raising  of  your,  say  minimum  wages — I  will 
make  it  a  little  broader — does  the  raising  of  wages  thereby  create 
more  purchasing  power — to  use  a  phrase  which  is  used  by  those  who 
advocate  raising  wages.  Does  that  promote  the  general  economy  of 
the  country? 

No  wage  paid  or  no  wage  rate  that  is  not  the  result  of  increased 
production  will  be  of  any  use  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  what  effect  would  such  an  increase  have  upon, 
the  findings  of  those  responsible  for  prediction  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  if  you  raise  wage  rates,  for  instance — I  think: 
what  you  are  driving  at  is  if  in  the  course  of  a  succeeding  year  wage: 
rates  move  up  10  percent,  based  on  an  economy  as  high  as  $200,000,- 
000,000,  you  would  thereby  create  a  $20,000,000,000  error  to  start, 
out  with;  and  it  is  impossible  if  you  have  a  Federal  budget  that  any 
Federal  budget  can  stand  any  such  error  as  that,  and  if  it  is  $25,000,-- 
000,00,  you  have  an  80-percent  error. 
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Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  to  base  legislation  on  fore¬ 
casts  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No,  sir;  not  forecasts  of  this  kind.  Legislation  has 
to  be  based  on  the  best  opinion  you  can  get  from  a  number  of  men.  I 
think  you  meant :  Should  legislation  be  based  on  a  mechanical  forecast 
process;  and  I  would  say  definitely  “No.”  There  is  not  any  such 
thing  now. 

Mr.  Henry.  Does  the  bill  in  its  attempt  to  overcome  unemployment 
distinguish  between  the  various  types  of  unemployment  and  provide 
remedies  disgned  to  cure  the  various  types? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  I  do  not  know  if  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  for  example,  here  is  the  laboring  man.  We  will 
say  he  is  unemployed.  Then  we  will  say  a  banker  is  unemployed. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  am  capable  of  drawing  unemployment  insurance  at 
the  moment,  as  a  Washington  paper  said  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Henry.  Should  the  bill  distinguish  the  various  types  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  provide  various  types  of  remedies  in  order  to  be  a  good 
biH? 

Mr.  Mosher.  Well,  the  bill  does  in  effect,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
provide  that  recommendations  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  full  employ¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  trying  to  provide  jobs  for  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  are  going  to  find  themselves  unemployed,  you  presumably  have 
to  find  the  type  of  job  that  those  particular  people  can  fill.  They  may 
be  in  one  business  on  the  west  coast ;  they  may  be  in  another  business 
on  tire  east  coast;  or  they  may  be  in  some  other  business  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  They  may  be  skilled  artisans  or  common  labor. 
Some  may  be  bankers  or  something  else.  1  think  it  would  follow,  if 
they  are  going  to  get  positions  which  they  can  handle,  that  you  must 
boil  it  out  in  detail  as  to  the  items  that  you  are  trying  to  cover  here. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mosher,  in  S.  380  which  passed  the  Senate, 
section  2,  subparagraph  (b) ,  provides : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

Do  you.  know  .of  any  law  now  that  will  guarantee  work  to  a  man? 

Mr.  Mosher.  No  ;  I  do  not,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  I  will  have  to  ask 
you,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  within  my  province.  Y ou  know,  when 
unemployment  came  along  that  we  had  seasonal  positions  handled  to 
a  large  degree,  more  or  less,  as  a  family  proposition.  We  suddenly 
found  an  awful  lot  of  new  corporations  and  the  people  who  worked 
in  those  positions  became  employees  and  subject  to  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  I  am  wondering  if  that  is  not  an  attempt  to  provide  those 
who  are  normally  in  self-employment  with  compensation.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  the  intent  is  not  this,  that  those  who  are  normally  in  self- 
employment  should  expect  to  seek  self-employment. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  it  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  last  part  of  this  section,  to  repeal  State  laws  requiring  certain 
qualifications  or  standards — as,  for  example,  for  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  as  regulated  by  law,  without  regard  to  any  minimum  qualifications 
of  the  law  for  practicing  medicine? 
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Mr.  Mosher.  This  says : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  including  self- 
employment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

My  guess,  and  I  am  only  guessing.,  of  course,  is  that  if  the  Senate 
had  stopped  after  the  word  “employment”  in  line  5,  I  as  a  normal 
self-employer  would  have  the  right — I  guess  that  is  the  word — the 
right  to  demand  a  job ;  somebody  has  got  to  give  me  a  job,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  may  be  a  person  who  has  been  disqualified 
by  the  board  of  examiners  and  as,  for  example,  be  prohibited  from  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  your  State.  Actually  it  might  be  dangerous 
for  you  to  be  permitted  to  practice  as  a  physician  in  the  State  as  you 
might  kill  your  patients. 

Mr.  Mosher.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  I  think  anybody  who 
has  the  qualifications  to  practice  in  one  of  the  professions,  being  up  to 
date,  has  to  try  to  get  his  own  clients.  I  presume  that  somebody  will 
furnish  him  with  clients. 

The  Chairman.  Blit  we  also  keep  out  undesirables,  those  who  are 
not  qualified  to  practice  medicine. 

Mr.  Mosiier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  reason  that  those  undesirables  might  kill 
a  lot  of  their  patients,  and  if  we  were  going  to  assure  that  fellow  of 
an  opportunity  to  practice  when  he  is  incompetent,  why  we  Vould 
run  into  lots  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Mosher.  But  I  would  not  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  bill 
would  kill  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  look  at  line  11  of  page  2  of  S.  380,  you 
will  find  the  words : 

foster  the  American  home  and  American  education  as  the  foundation  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Do  you  know  of  any  law  that  prohibits  a  man  now  from  leading  a 
peaceful  life  in  his  own  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Mosher.  We  used  to  think  we  could,  but  some  of  us  have  won¬ 
dered  lately  even  if  that  was  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Thank  you  for  coming  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mosher.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  exhibits  you  have  may  be  inserted  in  the  .record 
at  this  point. 

(The  exhibits  previously  discussed  are  as  follows :) 
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RECORD  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXPERIENCE 
IN  FORECASTING 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ERROR  IH  ESTIMATING  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
1923-1941 


UNDER-ESTIMATE 


OVER-ESTIMATE 


“5  60  50  40  30  SO  10 


10  SO  30  40  50 


SOURCE;  Annual  report  of  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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HOW  MANY  DOLLARS  MAKE  A  JOB? 
$2000?  $4000?  $10,000? 

NO  ONE  CAN  TELL  BEFOREHAND 


(Change  in  Gross  National  Product  for  Each  Worker  Added  to 
or  Subtracted  from  Total  Civilian  Employment} 


$11,000 


10,000 


y ,  000 


e.OOC 


1924  25  28  27  28  29  30  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  38  39  40  41  42  43  44 

SOURCE;  Hearings  on  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945*  part  1,  p.  79. 
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79103—45- 


000 ‘121$ 


1900  02  04  06  0i  1910  12  14  16  It  1920  22  24  26  2«  1930  32  34  36  3«  1940  42  44 

due  fa  l«clvt>M  af  largt  Armad  Ftren  daring  war. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS,  PRESIDENT,  FEDERAL 

RESERVE  BANK  OF  BOSTON ;  CHAIRMAN,  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE, 

COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Fi  .anders.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record  my  name  is  Ralph  E. 
Flanders.  I  am  serving  a  term  as  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston.  While  so  serving  I  am  on  leave  as  president  of  Jones 
&  Lamson  Machine  Co.  and  Bryant  Chucking  Grinder  Co.,  both  being 
machine  tool  builders  of  Springfield,  Vt.  In  addition,  I  am  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  commonly  called  CED. 

The  full-employment  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  which  you  are  considering, 
is  a  most  important  piece  of  legislation.  Its  objectives  meet  with 
general  approval.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  appeared  before  you 
and  before  the  Senate  committee  considering  the  corresponding  bill, 
S.  880,  has  expressed  his  hearty  support  of  sufficient  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  a  free,  competitive  economy.  I  would  add  my  measure  of  trib¬ 
ute  to  these  high  purposes. 

Full  employment  has  been  attained  in  our  generation.  It  has  been 
attained  under  dictatorships  whose  social  system  denies  those  freedoms 
which  our  people  have  willingly  given  their  lives  to  preserve.  This 
full  employment  has  been  attained  at  the  additional  cost  of  providing 
a  niggardly  scale  of  living  for  the  workers.  They  have  sold  their  free¬ 
dom  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Full  employment  has  likewise  been  attained  in  this  country  in  time 
of  war.  While  reasonably  good  living  standards  have  been  main¬ 
tained  along  with  an  enormous  war  production,  it  has  been  at  the  cost 
of  accepting  a  measure  of  totalitarian  control  of  wages,  prices,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  job  opportunity;  and  has  resulted  in  a  burden  of  na¬ 
tional  debt  we  would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate  at  the  war’s 
beginning.  Full  employment  has  also  been  reached  or  approached  on 
several  occasions  in  this  country  in  times  of  peace,  but  has  not  been 
long  sustained. 

Observing  these  beginnings  of  recent  history,  it  is  clear  that  our 
objective  must  be  not  merely  one  of  ample  job  opportunities.  These 
job  opportunities  must  also  be  productive,  free,  and  not  dependent 
on  heavy  debt  expansion.  Such  is,  I  am  sure,  the  purpose  of  the  full 
employment  bill. 

If  I  am  to  criticize  the  bill,  I  would  say  that  it  falls  short  in  the 
same  means  proposed  for  reaching  its  objective.  It  properly  recog¬ 
nizes  governmental  responsibility,  but  depends  finally  on  but  one 
governmental  resource,  that  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed. 
This  final  act  can  be  successful  only  if  the  volume  of  unemployment 
is  kept  low.  Major  unemployment  cannot  be  solved  by  this  means 
without  running  the  risks  of  regimented  wages,  prices,  and  labor,  and 
a  swelling  debt. 

Use  of  this  final  resource  is  only  one  of  the  responsibilities  devolv¬ 
ing  on  the  Government.  To  keep  unemployment  down,  it  must  con¬ 
sider  well  and  decide  wisely  as  to  the  effect  of  taxes,  social  security, 
monopoly  control,  labor  policy,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  legislative  and  administrative  determinations.  I  would 
suggest  that  a  reading  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
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on  bill  S.  380,  presented  by  the  Honorable  Harold  Smith,  Director  of 
the  Budget,  would  give  an  idea  of  the  many  tools  of  Government  which 
may  and  must  be  employed  to  hold  the  final,  remaining  unemployment 
down  to  a  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  testified  before  our  committee,  Mr. 
Flanders.  We  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  in  this  bill  in  relation 
to  the  national  budget  that  could  not  be  done  under  existing  law  and 
he  told  us  no,  but  he  did  admit  that  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  task 
to  forecast  what  might  happen  18  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Flanders.  On  that  matter,  since  these  bills  were  introduced  I 
have  thought  of  just  what  sort  of  a  forecast  would  have  been  made 
in  January  1937,  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  our  economy.  I 
am  sure  the  official  forecast  would  have  been  of  danger  of  an  inflation ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  tail  spin  at  the  end  of  that  year. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  history  of  the  difficulty  of  predicting  very 
far  in  advance  and  basing  policies  on  those  predictions. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  also  true  in  1929. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  very  rosy,  optimistic  predictions  from 
some  of  the  great  statistical  organizations  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  also  a  danger,  as  we  see  it,  that  if 
the  President  and  his  advisers  think  that  there  is  danger  of  a  tail  spin, 
and  so  announce  to  Congress  and  ask  them  to  make  preparations  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  tail  spin  will  be  assured.  You  had  more  or  less  that 
situation  in  1929. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  accelerate  a  tail  spin  which  was  in 
the  making  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  People  would  start  reducing  inventories. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  consumers  would  stop  purchasing.  Isn’t 
that  so? 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir;  the  President  and  his  advisers,  officially 
speaking  on  that  subject,  will  have  a  tremendous  psychological  effect 
that  probably  will  go  far  beyond  any  measures  that  you  can  take  of 
the  kind  suggested  here.  The  President  has  to  be  careful  when  he 
speaks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  If  the  President  were  to  an¬ 
nounce  on  January  1  that  there  would  be  a  terrible  reduction  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  July  1946,  the  stock  market  would  immediately  reflect 
that  statement  by  dropping  many  points  in  1  day. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  and  the  banks  would  begin  to  call  in  loans; 
the  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  check  up  on  their  inventories,  and 
other  things. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  banks  would  quit  loaning  money. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes ;  and  another  thing  would  take  place.  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  something  General  Wood  told  me  once  a 
few  years  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1937  Sears,  Roebuck  did  what  it  always 
has  done.  It  made  an  estimate  of  the  agricultural  income  of  the 
country  and  then  they  based  their  commitments  for  purchases  on  that 
estimate.  Well,  in  1937,  agricultural  prices  were  at  their  peak.  They 
were  pretty  good.  They  did  not  have  bumper  crops  but  they  had 
good  crops  and  that  combination  of  fairly  good  prices  and  fairly 
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good  crops  meant  good  agricultural  purchasing  power  and  they  placed 
their  orders  in  accordance  with  it.  But  when  they  got  along  in  the 
end  of  the  year  and  into  the  next  year,  January  and  February  1938, 
the  stuff  that  they  had  bought  was  not  moving.  So  they  sent  out 
their  investigators,  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was  and  the  report 
came  back,  and  this  would  be  a  typical  instance.  Mr.  Jones  out  in 
Iowa,  with  plently  of  money  in  the  bank,  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  discussing 
whether  to  send  to  Sears,  Roebuck  for  lineoleum  for  the  kitchen. 
The  linoleum  down  was  pretty  well  worn.  They  have  the  money 
and  need  the  linoleum,  but  the  farmer  says  to  his  wife :  “I  do  not 
know.  I  have  been  reading  the  newspapers  and  listening  to  the  radio 
and  it  looks  like  we  have  a  depression  coming  along,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  hold  off  buying  that  linoleum.  At  least  we  can  let  it  go 
a  year.” 

So  it  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  the  banks  and  the  manufacturers 
and  the  books  of  the  merchants,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  the  ordinary 
purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Or  he  might  have  decided  to  use  that  money  to  take 
a  vacation. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  and  spread  it  into  the  system  another  way 
than  by  buying  linoleum.  I  thought  that  was  an  interesting  instance, 
and  that  is  the  way  they  figure  the  drop-off  of  sales  occurred  in  1937, 
largely  in  their  case  on  account  of  the  consumer  psychology. 

The  Chairman.  Fear  of  a  depression. 

.Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir;  the  sole  responsibility  indeed  does  not  lie 
with  the  Government.  Duties  likewise  and  with  equal  seriousness  lie 
on  business,  organized  labor,  agriculture,  and  the  individual  job  seeker. 
In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  on  .August  23,  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  outline  these  responsibilities,  which  must  be  adopted  if 
a  high  level  of  productive  employment  is  to  be  attained.  Your  atten¬ 
tion  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  record  of  this  testimony.  Likewise 
worthy  of  your  attention  is  the  testimony  of  Paul  Hoffman,  chairman 
of  CED,  on  August  30,  and  Beardsley  Ruml,  a  fellow  member  of 
the  CED  research  committee,  on  August  24.  As  a  result  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  and  debate  on  the  floor,  the  amended  S.  380,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  comes  much  nearer  to  recognizing  the  various  steps  involved  than 
did  the  bill  in  its  original  form,  which  is  now  before  you.  It  is  likely 
that  you  also  will  wish  to  make  such  alterations  as  will  render  this 
legislation  more  effective. 

The  whole  task  to  which  the  Congress  is  addressing  itself  really 
goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  bill,  except  as  referred  to  incidentally 
in  lines  12-20  on  page  5  of  H.  R.  2202.  The  subjects  listed  therein 
are  not  incidentals,  but  constitute  the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of 
bringing  unemployment  under  control.  This  matter  is  discussed  more 
in  detail  in  a  recent  policy  statement  of  CED  entitled  “Toward 
More  Jobs  and  More  Freedom.”  I  would  refer  you  particularly 
to  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  that  document,  copies  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  you.  I  think  you  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flanders.  An  important  recommendation  of  this  policy  state¬ 
ment  is  that  the  joint  committee  of  Congress,  called  a  Committee  of 
the  National  Budget  in  your  bill,  should  become  a  Committee  on  Full 
Employment,  thereby  recognizing  that  the  national  budget  is  only  a 
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small  part  of  the  field  which  must  be  covered  in  solving  the  problem 
with  which  it  is  concerned. 

There  is  further  recommended  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
President’s  Commission  on  Full  Employment.  This  Commission 
should  be  headed  by  a  representative  of  the  President.  It  should  be 
a  small  working  body  composed  of  the  ablest  men  to  be  found.  Its 
members  should  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the  general  public  in¬ 
terest  (particular  economic  groups  or  viewpoints  can  be  represented 
through  advisory  groups).  The  Commission  should  be  serviced  by  a 
staff  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in  the  various  fields.  It  should 
make  policy  recommendations  to  the  President  periodically,  beginning 
as  promptly  as  possible.  It  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  continuing  and  coordinated  program  of  Government 
action. 

The  Full  Employment  Commission  should  be  responsible  for  the 
prompt  development  of  recommendations  outlining  in  detail  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  the  Federal  Government  should  assume  in  achiev¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  full  employment.  It  should  also  be  responsible 
for  the  prompt  development,  for  consideration  by  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  a  comprehensive, 
unified,  and  forward-looking  program  of  measures  for  meeting  those 
responsibilities. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Full  Employment  and 
the  Full  Employment  Commission  provides,  we  believe,  the  soundest 
way  to  attack  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

The  bill  you  are  considering  can  become  a  landmark  in  man’s  long 
warfare  against  the  evils  of  idleness  and  poverty.  But  if  its  poten¬ 
tialities  are  to  be  realized,  it  must  be  supported  and  implemented  by 
the  development  of  a  realistic  program  for  meeting  this  central  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  of  our  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Flanders,  I  have  some  fear  about  some  of  the 
things  in  this  bill.  I  am  for  planning,  but  I  am  just  wondering  if  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  assure  continuing  full  employment  by  pledging 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  take  up  slack  to  provide  jobs.  I  am  just 
wondering  whether  we  should  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  every 
person  was  entitled  to  a  job  and  could  secure  a  jab  on  a  particular 
project  at  the  prevailing  wage. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Well,  that  question  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  can  be 
partly  solved  provided  the  amount  of  unemployment  which  has  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  Government  expenditure  is  kept  to  a  very  small  min¬ 
imum.  After  all  the  other  things  which  have  to  be  done  to  maintain 
employment  are  leveled  down,  in  my  judgment,  then  I  think,  as  I 
expressed  here,  the  solution  of  mass  unemployment  by  Government 
expenditure  does  involve  wage  and  price  controls  and  the  control  of 
labor,  too,  of  course;  and  it  does  involve  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
national  debt. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  lead  to  the  necessity  of  limiting  production. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes;  it  can  lead  us  very  far  away  from  our  ideals 
of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  Government  and  the 
individual.  Now  I  like  to  take,  in  thinking  or  talking,  the  view  that 
if  Government  and  industry  and  labor  and  agriculture  and  all  these 
people  that  consume,  play  their  part,  that  the  mistakes  of  which  Mr. 
Mosher  was  speaking  when  I  sat  back  here,  the  mistakes  of  private  in- 
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dividends  and  the  mistakes  of  Government  which  result  in  irregulari¬ 
ties  would  perhaps  nor  be  so  large  but  what  Government  expenditures 
in  some  form  can  be  useful,  but  that  is  only  in  case  those  irregularities 
are  comparatively  small. 

The  Chairman.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  made  some  studies  and 
surveys  and  estimated  the  number  of  unemployed  for  next  year,  and 
he  estimated  that  it  might  be,  I  think,  8,000,000. 

Mr.  Flanders.  That  is  a  pretty  high  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  a  pretty  high'  figure,  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  would  undertake  to  furnish  jobs  for  those  8,000,000 
people  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  a  decent  standard  of  living,  which 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  say  is  $3,075  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four  people,  that  would  require  an  expenditure  of  over 
$24,000,000,000  of  Federal  funds  next  year.  Do  you  think  we  can 
continue  to  spend  that  much  money  over  and  above  our  normal  expen¬ 
ditures  and  remain  solvent  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  No;  that  I  would  think  of  as  an  impossible  situa¬ 
tion;  and,  of  course,  we  are  talking  about  a  temporary  situation  of 
that  sort  were  to  become  as  nearly  permanent  as  it  did  in  our  depres¬ 
sion  years,  we  would  meet  with  somewhat  similar  tendencies  to  revise 
and  alter  our  scheme  of  Government,  and  all  the  pressure  for  cen¬ 
tralized  control  would  start  in  again,  and  probably  on  this  second 
impulse  would  go  further  than  they  have  gone  before. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  time  the  Federal  Government  estab¬ 
lishes  controls  we  lose  some  of  our  liberties. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes;  and  instead  of  looking  on  the  fearful  side  of 
this,  I  like  to  look  on  the  possibilities  of  doing  a  job.  I  believe  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  business  and  labor  and  agriculture  and 
the  Government  can  do  the  job,  and  it  is  possible  to  clearly  define  those 
jobs  and  all  could  participate  in  the  joint  operation  with  the  joint 
committees  of  Congress  which  would  be  set  up  to  work  up  the  whole 
problem  instead  of  simply  that  part  of  it  having  to  do  with  what 
was  taken  care  of  at  Government  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  copy  of  H.  R.  2202  and  look  at  subpara¬ 
graph  “  (e)  ”  on  page  3,  which  reads  as  follows : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

Don’t  you  think  the  bill  would  be  improved  and  a  lot  of  the  fears 
removed  of  a  number  of  people  if  that  paragraph  were  stricken  from 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes ;  but,  after  all,  the  bill  was  originally  built  about 
that  paragraph,  wasn’t  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flanders.  That  is  the  trouble  about  it.  It  was  originally  built 
about  that  paragraph.  I  wonder  if  you  may  not  want,  in  revising 
this  bill,  to  build  it  around  an  acceptance  of  the  full  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  problems  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  take  care  of,  rather  than  center  it  around  that  single 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  an  assured  guarantee  of  jobs. 

Mr.  Flanders.  No. 
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By  the  way,  I  thought  I  had  it  here  but  I  do  not.  I  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  right  to  a  job  which  Mr,  Vinson  afterwards  picked 
up  and  approved.  If  I  can  remember  the  wording,  it  is  this : 

Any  man  out  of  work  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  own  best  efforts  to  get  a 
job  will  be  supplemented  by  all  appropriate  and  effective  equities  on  the  part  of 
other  elements  of  society,  including  business,  organized  labor,  and  particularly 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  A  job  that  can  be  done,  in  your  estimation, 
in  our  efforts  to  obtain  full  employment;  it  will  be  strengthened  by 
striking  out  paragraph  E  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Flanders.  I  think  it  does  harm  to  it,  and  that  is  not  the  only 
thing  either. 

Mr.  Ruml  had  an  interesting  idea,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good 
idea,  that  the  Government  acting  along  the  line  of  this  second  para¬ 
graph  might  be  able  to  balance  out  the  construction  industry,  just  that 
one  factor  of  our  economy,  and  might  be  able  to  balance  that ;  and  in 
balancing  that  they  would  be  doing  much  more  than  balancing  that 
because  the  construction  industry  is  one  of  the  things  whose  ups  and 
downs  affect  our  whole  economy  tremendously.  I  think  there  is  an 
idea  there  which  is  worth  considering. 

Mr.  Church.  What  do  you  include  in  the  construction  industry  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.-  I  include  in  the  construction  industry  what  you  find 
in  the  Dodge  Reports  of  Engineering  Construction  and  Building 
Construction. 

The  Dodge  Reporting  Service  gives  the  total  of  bids  advertised  on 
engineering  construction,  business  building,  manufacturing  building, 
housing,  building  on  canals  and  waterworks,  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
in  general  building  and  every  construction — highways.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  this,  and  this  is  Mr.  Ruml’s  suggestion.  I  have  not  given  a 
study  to  it  but  he  has  and  I  am  just  passing  it  on,  that  by  concentrating 
Government  construction  in  those  fields  in  the  times  when  private 
construction  in  those  same  fields  is  light,  it  might  be  possible  to 
balance  that  industry ;  so  that  the  most  the  Government  can  expect  to 
do  with  this  paragraph  (e)  would  be  to  even  out  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Mr.  Church.  But  Congress  now  considering  public  works,  includ¬ 
ing  post  offices  and  other  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  In  large  amounts.  This  program  has  been  delayed 
since  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Yesterday  the  House  passed  an  air-field  bill  where  the 
Federal  Government  matches  funds  with  each  State  for  the  air-field 
construction. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Those  are  public  works  programs.  There  are  also 
rivers  and  harbor  projects  and  bridges. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  In  these  the  Federal  Government  matches  State  funds. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Those  are  construction  programs  planned  by  the 
Federal  Government  working  with  the  States ;  but  you  do  not  mean— 
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and  Mr,  Mosher  certainly  did  not  mean  construction  having  to  do  with 
private  buildings. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Well,  supposing  private  building  drops  low,  then 
the  type  of  thing  you  have  been  speaking  about  that  has  postponable 
items  in  it — some  of  those  items  are  not  postponable,  but  some  should 
be  thrown  into  the  market  when  private  construction  runs  low.  That 
was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Church.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flanders.  All  of  those  things  you  mentioned  are  not  easily 
postponable. 

Mr.  Church.  Suppose  this  program  was  limited  to  that,  the  so- 
called  construction  items.  Do  you  envision  the  cost  of  preparing 
statistics  that  would  be  reliable  enough  for  the  committee  to  depend 
upon?  I  would  like  to  get  your  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  that  kind  of 
statistics  for  a  program  such  as  that  which  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  And  the  cost  of  reliable  statistics  and  figures  and 
planning  that  this  H.  R.  2202  would  call  for. 

Mr.  Flanders.  I  am  not  particularly  competent  in  this  field,  but  I 
do  know  this ;  that  the  gathering  of  statistics  in  this  particular  field 
is  now  carried  on  in  private  industry  on  a  very  large  scale  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  detail.  I  mentioned  the  Dodge  reports,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Church.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flanders.  There  is  sufficient  information  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors  the  country  over,  since  they  subscribe  to  these  reports  and 
support  thereby  a  very  large  statistical  organization.  They  do  it  for 
business  reasons.  These  reports  give  them  some  idea  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  construction  industry  and  from  these  reports  to  some 
extent  there  can  be  determined  the  amount  of  Federal  employment 
that  may  be  required  at  any  particular  time.  As  to  what  would  be 
necessary,  I  think  we  should  have  a  sufficient  reserve  on  the  shelf,  but 
I  would  prefer  referring  that  to  some  one  who  has  made  a  special 
study ;  and,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Ruml  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  and  I 
have  not. 

You  see,  my  whole  idea  is  that  you  have  here  something  that  is  a 
good  foundation  on  which  has  been  put  in  this  paragraph  (e)  on  page 
3  a  very  handsome  stone,  but  that  stone  does  not  make  the  building. 
That,  in  brief,  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  stand  off  and  admire  your  foundation  and  this  handsome  stone  in 
paragraph  (e)  as  though  we  had  built  a  complete,  admirable  structure, 
because  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Church.  Referring  to  section  2b  on  page  2  where  it  says : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remuner¬ 
ative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  to 
enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  not  have 
full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right — 

Who  is  going  to  determine  the  remuneration?  Who  is  going  to 
measure  that  throughout  the  Nation  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  I  prefer  my  own  definition  of  that  right. 

Mr.  Church.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  Who  is  going  to  determine  those  rights  and  the  kind 
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of  work?  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  done,  except  in  the  presentation  of  job 
opportunities,  and  those  job  opportunities  will  not  satisfy  a  great 
many  people  owing  to  their  location,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work,  and 
other  things  of  that  sort. 

The  situation,  I  think,  will  turn  out  to  be  this :  That  as  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  Government  are  more  and  more  successful  in  reducing 
unemployment,  we  will  find  that  the  residuum  unemployment  is  more 
and  more  difficult  to  handle  because  it  will  be  made  up  of  special  cases. 
Some  of  the  people  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  the  unemployable  character 
because  of  some  peculiar  quirk  in  their  make-up.  Some  people  will  be 
in  specific  locations  where  it  is  difficult  to  do  something  for  them.  Some 
of  them  will  have  specific  trade  skills,  the  demand  for  which  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  Thus  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  your  pot  of  unemployment 
all  the  problems.  All  those  problems  will  be  accumulated  in  your  last 
two  or  three  million,  and  it  may  be  when  you  get  to  that  we  will  want 
an  analysis  of  that  situation  and  to  devise  specific  remedies  for  this 
multitude  of  specific  cases,  rather  than  expecting  to  solve  them  all  by 
a  general  situation. 

Mr.  Church.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mosher  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Flanders.  I  heard  the  last  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Did  you  hear  where  he  pointed  out  there  were  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  in  his  town  that  he  knew  about  that  never  would  work 
or  could  not  work  or  did  not  want  to  work  productively. 

Now,  is  a  bill  like  this  apt  to  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
hold  out  encouragement  for  that  sort  of  person,  so  that  he  will  feel 
that  he  has  the  right  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for  work  at 
a  certain  definite  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Flanders.  It  would  so  seem. 

Mr.  Church.  He  is  guaranteed  the  right  to  full  employment? 

Mr.  Flanders.  “Job  opportunity”  is  a  better  way  to  put  it  than 
“employment.” 

Mr.  Church.  How  much  will  he  do  on  any  job?  He  has  the  job 
opportunity  if  he  goes  to  work. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  certain  percentage  in 
this  residuum  of  the  unemployed  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of,  and 
under  free  economic  employment  they  must  be  treated  as  special  cases. 

I  have  in  mind  a  friend  of  mine  who,  with  a  neighbor,  employs  a 
man  who  works  on  their  shrubbery,  and  so  forth.  Now  this  man 
goes  on  a  bat  starting  Saturday  night  and  shows  up  Thursday  morning 
every  week.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  he  is  all  right.  He  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  way  of  life.  It  is  the  way  of  life  he  has 
chosen,  and  it  so  happens  that  he  fits  into  the  schedule  of  my  two 
friends.  They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  man’s  way  of  life, 
but  it  does  not  fit  into  this  picture.  A  man  who  wants  to  go  on  a  bat 
every  week,  3  or  4  days  a  week,  does  not  quite  fit  into  this  picture. 

Mr.  Church.  What  about  the  “freedom”  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Flanders.  He  is  free  now. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  seeking  any  more  work. 

Mr.  Church.  He  works  most  of  the  week,  doesn’t  he  ? 

Mr.  Flanders.  Only  about  3  days  a  week.  I  guess  he  isn’t  seeking 
work.  However,  if  my  two  friends  should  decide  not  to  employ  him, 
he  probably  would  be  seeking  work  and  he  could  not  take  work  that 
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would  be  offered  under  normal  conditions.  He  would  have  to  find 
some  sort  of  a  special  situation  like  that  which  he  now  happily  enjoys. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Flanders.  Yes,  it  is  his  type  of  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  liquor  he 
buys. 

Mr.  Flanders.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Flanders.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning  at  10 
a.  in. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  October 
23, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departmets, 

Washington ,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  This  morning 
we  have  Mr.  George  Terborgh,  research  director  of  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Terborgh. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  TERBORGH,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR, 
MACHINERY  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  let 
me  express,  in  behalf  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute, 
which  I  represent,  our  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  full  employment  bill  of  1945.  We  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  important  legislative  proposals  of  recent  years. 

We  understand  that  three  different  versions  of  this  bill  are  before 
the  committee,  and  that  testimony  is  invited  on  all.  One  draft,  S.  380, 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  22  last  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  It  was  substantially  amended 
by  that  committeee  before  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  was  fur¬ 
ther  amended  on  the  floor  prior  to  passage,  coming  to  the  House  and 
to  this  committee  on  October  1.  Another  draft,  H.  R.  2202,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  on  February  15  and  referred  here,  is  identical  with 
S.  380  before  amendment.  Another  House  bill,  H.  R.  4181,  sent  to 
this  committee  on  September  25,  is  identical  with  H.  R.  2202,  save  for 
a  few  minor  additions.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  convenience, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  entirely  to  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202.  These 
represent  the  same  basic  proposal  at  two  stages  of  its  evolution,  the 
House  bill  reflecting  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  introduced 
in  both  Chambers,  the  Senate  bill  incorporating  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments. 

Rarely  have  the  broad  objectives  of  a  legislative  proposal  enlisted 
more  universal  sympathy  and  support  than  those  of  the  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  Their  declared  purpose  is  to  assure  the  continuous 
full  employment  of  the  Nation’s  labor  force  within  the  framework  of  a 
system  of  free  competitive  private  enterprise,  surely  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  In  the  language  of  the  House  bill — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Senate  version  declares  that — 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  free  competitive 
private  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Machinery  Institute  concurs  wholeheartedly  in 
this  purpose.  Disagreement  and  critticism  can  relate  only  to  means, 
not  to  the  end  itself. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman — you  say  that  disagree¬ 
ment  can  relate  only  to  the  means  and  not  to  the  end.  This  bill  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  Federal  Government  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  approve  of  the  Federal  Government  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money  to  provide  jobs? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  develop  that  point  in  my 
statement - 

Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  I  know,  but  you  made  the  broad  gen¬ 
eral  statement,  and  I  wondered  if  you  meant  it. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  mean  that  we  agree  with  the  broad  purpose  of  the 
bill  as  I  stated  it,  to  maintain  full  employment  and  production  within 
the  framework  of  an  economy  of  free  enterprise. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

We  believe  the  first  responsibility  of  Government  in  the  pursuit  of 
sustained,  high-level  employment  is  to  secure  and  maintain  basically 
favorable  conditions  for  private  enterprise.  This  view  is  developed  in 
a  recent  institute  publication,  the  Bogey  of  Economic  Maturity : 

The  system  of  private  enterprise  is  either  dynamic  or  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  the 
first  task  of  economic  statesmanship,  therefore,  to  create  under  the  altered  social, 
political,  and  economic  conditions  of  today  an  environment  hospitable  to  enter¬ 
prise,  sympathetic  with  its  incentives  and  necessities,  sanctioning  its  rewards. 
For  this  will  prove  in  the  end  the  only  protection  against  the  continued  encroach¬ 
ment  of  public  production  and  investment. 

While  the  achievement  of  basically  favorable  conditions  for  risk- 
taking  and  enterprise  is  the  first  task  of  economic  policy,  in  our  view 
the  responsibility  of  Government  does  not  end  there.  Our  economic 
system  has  displayed  historically  a  tendency  to  instability,  withperi- 
odic  depressions,  even  in  the  most  favorable  environment.  While 
there  are  many  ways  by  which  business  itself  can  contribute  to  stabili¬ 
zation,  and  while  these  should  be  fully  explored  and  developed,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  such  measures  are  likely  to  be  insufficient,  and 
that  Government  must  also  play  a  role  in  mitigating  the  natural  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  economy.  Both  bills  are  on  sound  ground  in  empha¬ 
sizing  the  desirability  of  Federal  action  in  this  field. 

While  we  thus  accept  Federal  participation  in  principle,  we  must 
emphasize  that  the  art  of  business  stabilization  is  in  its  infancy.  There 
is  still  vigorous  controversy  over  the  proper  administration  of  even 
such  long-established  Federal  powers  as  the  control  of  money,  banking, 
and  credit.  There  is  equal  controversy  over  the  correct  application  of 
Federal  authority  over  taxation,  labor,  monopolies,  agriculture,  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  investment,  and  the  like.  The  proper  coordination 
and  administration  of  policies  in  these  fields  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  sustained  employment  will  have  to  be  learned  by  trial  and  error, 
over  a  period  of  decades.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  mastered  its  role  in  business  stabilization. 
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We  must  never  forget  that  our  problem  is  not  simply  to  attain  a 
continuous  high  level  of  employment  by  any  means  and  regardless  of 
cost.  As  usual,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  among  conflicting  values. 
Our  goal  is  high  and  sustained  employment  in  a  free  economy.  We 
cannot  assume  because  certain  totalitarian  states  have  maintained  full 
employment  in  an  environment  of  all-pervasive  economic  controls,, 
that  we  can  achieve  at  once  the  same  result  in  an  environment  of  free¬ 
dom.  Neither  can  we  assume  that  the  high  level  of  employment  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  country  in  wartime,  under  wartime  controls  and 
regimentation,  proves  we  can  maintain  it  continuously  in  peace  with 
the  controls  removed.  Our  real  goal,  continuous  high  employment 
in  a  free  society,  is  one  which  no  country  has  yet  attained,  but  which 
all  free  countries  must  seek.  That  none  has  yet  progressed  far  along 
the  road  is  evident  from  even  a  casual  reading  of  various  white  papers 
on  full  employment  policy. 

The  institute  has  no  illusions  that  this  road  will  be  an  easy  one,  or 
that  the  goal  will  soon  be  attained.  But  neither  does  it  despair  of 
eventual  success.  Its  position  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  publication, 
an  Appraisal  of  the  Fatalistic  View  of  Capitalism : 

Fear  of  a  recurrence  of  the  great  depression  has  come  to  be  a  specter  that 
haunts  even  our  feasts,  like  Banquo’s  ghost.  That  such  a  catastrophe  must  be 
prevented  is  an  axiom  of  present-day  politics.  It  is  axiomatic  also  that  Govern¬ 
ment  must  play  an  important  role  in  this  undertaking,  a  role  that  will  break  new 
ground  and  raise  problems  of  exceptional  difficulty.  To  exercise  the  specter  of 
depression,  by  means  that  preserve  the  autonomy  of  private  enterprise  and  leave 
its  vitality  unimpaired,  is  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  economic  statesmanship 
of  this  era,  a  challenge  that  can  be  successfully  met  only  after  much  fumbling 
and  groping,  much  trial  and  error,  much  painful  experience.  But  that  it  will 
be  met,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  and  much  reason  to  believe. 

THE  SPENDING  PANACEA 

Both  bills  under  consideration  admonish  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  and  pursue  a  carefully  planned  program  covering  all  as¬ 
pects  of  economic  policy.  In  the  words  of  the  Senate  bill,  it  is  to 
cover — 

taxation ;  banking,  credit,  and  currency ;  monopoly  and  monopolistic  practices ; 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions ;  foreign  trade  and  investment ;  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  education ;  housing ;  social  security ;  natural  resources ;  the  provision  of 
public  service,  works  and  research ;  and  other  revenue,  investment,  expenditure, 
service,  or  regulatory  activities. 

Just  how  these  numerous  functions  and  activities— most  of  them 
embroiled  in  controversy  among  experts  and  all  of  them  subject  to- 
political  pressure,  are  to  be  neatly  coordinated  in  the  pursuit  of  full 
employment,  neither  bill  offers  the  slightest  hint,  nor  is  there  evidence 
that  their  proponents  have  any  idea.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
enumeration  is  perfunctory,  and  that  the  real  reliance  is  placed  on 
“Federal  investment  and  expenditure.”  It  is  on  this  and  this  alone 
that  the  so-called  guaranty  of  full  employment  rests. 

It  is  clearly  taken  for  granted  in  the  House  bill  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  generate  and  maintain  a  state  of  continuous  full  employ¬ 
ment  by  other  means  it  can  always  fall  back  on  “investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure”  to  fill  the  gap.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  with  the 
possession  of  this  omnipotent  instrument,  this  soverign  economic 
panacea,  the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  guarantee  perpetual  full 
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employment  and  to  endow  its  citizens  with  a  new  natural  right — the 
right  to  a  job.  1 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved — 
the  bill  declares — 

it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

The  institute’s  position  on  Government  spending  as  an  economic 
remedy  is  well  presented  in  the  Bogey  of  Economic  Maturity,  to  which 
I  referred  earlier. 

It  is  as  if  they  (the  advocates  of  Government  spending)  had  discovered  an 
economic  panacea,  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  whenever  anything  is  wrong, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  They  appear  to  have  lost  interest  in  other 
remedies  or  in  efforts  to  correct  the  specific  maladjustments  that  generate  under¬ 
spending.  Instead,  these  maladjustments  are  simply  to  be  overridden  or  smoth¬ 
ered  by  an  outpouring  of  governmental  expenditure.  This  oversimplification 
represents  one  of  the  most  ominous  delusions  of  the  present  day.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  the  proper  use  of  deficit  financing,  conjoined  with 
policies  calculated  to  minimize  the  need  for  it,  and  its  improper  use  as  a  panacea. 
Applied  as  an  economic  cure-all,  with  no  attempt  to  rectify  by  other  means  the 
underlying  difficulties  that  make  its  employment  desirable,  it  is  a  dangerous 
device. 

We  do  not  question  that  compensatory  fiscal  policy  may  provide  at  times  a 
useful,  and  even  necessary,  measure  of  eontracyclical  action.  The  day  has  passed 
when  Government  can  deal  with  depressions  simply  by  whistling  or  wringing  its 
hands,  and  this  device  should  be  included  in  the  armory  of  weapons  it  can  deploy. 
It  would  be  the  grossest  self-deception,  however,  to  think  that  we  have  at  present 
either  the  knowledge,  the  experience,  or  the  institutional  mechanisms  to  apply 
this  weapon  in  a  closely  controlled  and  scientific  manner.  *  *  *  To  conceive 

of  this  device  as  a  simple  and  all-sufficient  mechanical  solution  for  our  economic 
"ills  is  simply  naive. 

We  should  be  the  last  to  question  the  desirability  of  varying  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exert  the  greatest  practicable 
influence  on  the  stabilization  of  economic  activity.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  outgo  (and  this  is  true  in 
State  and  local  administrations  as  well)  consists  of  fixed  charges  or 
relatively  stable  items  not  subject  to  marked  eontracyclical  variation. 
For  this  reason  the  discussion  of  compensatory  spending  usually  cen¬ 
ters  largely  on  public  works.  But  not  only  is  there  a  decided  limit  to 
the  volume  of  public  construction  that  can  be  developed  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  boondoggling  projects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  en¬ 
croaching  on  private  industry,  on  the  other;  there  are  narrow  limits 
also  to  the  possibility  of  hoarding  during  prosperity  a  backlog  of 
first-class  projects  for  use  in  combatting  unemployment  during  de¬ 
pressions.  Unless  the  decision  as  to  the  timing  of  State  and  local 
public  works  is  effectively  federalized  there  is  but  limited  possibility 
of  the  accumulation,  in  anticipation  of  a  future  depression,  of  any 
sizable  volume  of  non-Federal  public-works  projects  which  local  juris¬ 
dictions  are  currently  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for.  Moreover,  most 
major  public  construction  projects  are  so  slow  in  getting  into  full- 
scale  operation,  and  so  difficult  to  cut  off  short  of  completion,  that  they 
provide  at  best  a  tardy  and  clumsy  instrument  of  eontracyclical  policy. 

The  bill  refers,  of  course,  to  “Federal  investment  and  expenditure,” 
which  we  take  to  be  synonymous  with  spending  for  public  works  and 
for  other  purposes,  respectively.  The  nature  of  possible  noninvestment 
expenditure  is  indicated  only  in  the  most  general  way — “for  public 
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services,  for  assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans, 
consumers,  or  for  other  purposes”  (Senate  bill).  No  one  knows  what 
this  may  mean  in  practice,  but  certainly  we  have  not  the  slightest  war¬ 
rant  at  present  for  assuming  that  such  expenditure  can  provide  by  its 
volume  and  flexibility  an  assured  basis  for  guaranteeing  continuous 
full  employment. 

There  is  no  determinate  and  predictable  relation  in  practice  between 
a  given  increase  of  Government  spending,  whether  for  public  works  or 
otherwise,  and  the  reaction  of  the  economy  to  it.  It  is  impossible  there¬ 
fore  to  say  how  much  will  be  needed,  in  particular  circumstances,  to 
produce  fall  employment.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  if  we  had  readily 
available  an  unlimited  volume  of  expenditure,  and  were  determined  to 
release  it  to  any  extent  necessary,  after  the  manner  envisaged  in,  the 
House  bill,  we  could  very  well  find  ourselves  financing  an  inflation 
instead  of  full  employment.  If  we  were  determined  to  go  on,  we  would 
be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  imposing  wage  and  price  controls 
in  time  of  peace,  to  remain  indefinitely. 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  predicament.  In  1936-37  we  encountered .  a 
rapidly  ascending  wage-price  spiral  with  7  or  8  million  still  unem¬ 
ployed.  In  1941  we  again  hit  the  grade  with  5.  or  6  million  out  of 
work.  In  the  first  instance  we  suffered  a  sharp  collapse  (during  the  fall 
of  1937)  in  consequence  of  the  maladjustments  this  inflationary  move¬ 
ment  engendered.  In  the  second,  the  demands  of  our  military  program 
being  insatiable,  we  avoided  the  collapse,  but  were  driven  inexorably  to 
compulsory  wage  and  price  controls.  The  necessity  for  these  controls 
was  evident  before  unemployment  declined  even  to  5  million.  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  is  not  something  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  with 
nicely  calculated  results  and  without  risk,  as  an  engineer  might  manip¬ 
ulate  a  valve.  Much  less  can  it  be  the  basis  of  a  full  employment 
guaranty,  in  a  free  economy,  as  the  House  bill  assumes.  The  idea 
is  a  gross  and  dangerous  delusion. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  a.  mandate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  whatever  is  needed  to  maintain  continuous  full  employment, 
but  it  carries  a  proviso,  added  as  an  amendment  from  the  floor,  that 
spending  is  to  be  “consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy.”  The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  spending  from  the 
role  of  a  backstop  device  of  last  resort,  on  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  go  all  out  if  necessary,  and  to  convert  it  simply  into  one 
measure  of  economic  policy  among  others,  to  be  used,  like  the  rest,  in 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  responsible  policy  makers. 

While  the  amendment  constitutes  a  notable  gain  for  realisms  and 
common  sense,  in  our  opinion,  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Because  it 
was  introduced  from  the  floor,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  revise  the 
language  of  the  context  to  reflect  fully  the  change  in  meaning.  In¬ 
stead  of  attaching  a  nullifying  proviso  to  a  mandate  for  unlimited 
spending,  it  would  be  better  to  eliminate  both  the  mandate  and  the 
proviso,  leaving  spending  on  a  parity  with  other  implements  of  full- 
employment  policy.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  it  be  simply  enu¬ 
merated  with  other  measures  which  go  to  make  up  the.  economic  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Government,  without  special  emphasis  or  position. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  I  think  that  proviso  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  while  the  President  will  transmit  a  recommendation  for 
raising  taxes,  Congress  does  not  have  to  follow  that  recommendation. 
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Mr.  Terborgh.  That  is  another  proviso,  Mr.  Manaseo. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  5  of  the  Senate  bill, 
line  6,  the  proviso  there. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  am  referring  to  Senate  bill  380,  page  4,  reading 
now  from  paragraph  (4)  : 

to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  attained, 
provide,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  such  volume  of  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  continuing  full  employment. 

It  is  the  proviso  in  that  paragraph  that  I  am  referring  to  at  the 
moment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  page  5,  line  6  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No,  page  4,  line  8. 

The  Chairman.  Page  4,  line  8  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  that  other  proviso  later,  if 
you  wish. 

RIGHT  TO  A  JOB 

Says  the  House  bill : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  not  have 
full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  that  right. 

Here,  surely,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  definitions  of  full 
employment  ever  coined. 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  might  carry  it  a  little  further  and  refer  to  it  as 
childish. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  that  is  your  language,  Congressman. 

Here  is  a  definition  which  goes  completely  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  Everyone  is  to  have  at  all  times  “useful,  remunerative, 
regular,  and  full-time”  employment.  The  proponents  of  the  definition 
seem  wholly  unaware  that  there  are  millions  of  jobs  in  this  country  of 
a  purely  seasonal  character,  and  other  millions  that  are  only  part  time. 
Is  every  American  to  have  “regular  and  full-time”  employment  in  lieu 
of  such  jobs?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  a  job  is  “remunera¬ 
tive”?  Is  everyone  entitled  to  a  job  that  meets  his  own  standards  and 
requirements  in  this  respect  ?  Is  he  entitled  to  a  job  in  his  own  skill  or 
occupation?  Can  he  claim  the  right  to  employment  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  ? 

If  full  employment  means  that  everyone  has  a  regular,  full-time 
job,  at  a  remuneration  satisfactory  to  himself,  in  an  occupation  and 
location  of  his  own  preference,  then  it  may  be  put  down  as  an  impos¬ 
sibility — in  a  free  society  or  any  other.  Certain  totalitarian  states 
have  attained  what  passes  for  full  employment,  but  it  is  not  of  this 
character.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  impressment  in  labor  camps, 
the  forcible  transfer  of  workers  from  one  vocation  or  region  to 
another,  the  compulsory  prescription  of  wage  rates,  and  other  forms 
of  duress  and  coercion.  This  is  not  what  the  framers  of  the  House  bill 
have  been  dreaming  about. 

The  sooner  we  come  down  to  earth  in  the  definition  of  “full  employ¬ 
ment,”  the  better  for  our  understanding  of  the  problem.  We  must 
recognize  that  there  are  always  some  people  unemployed  because  of 
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shifting  between  jobs,  some  by  reason  of  the  seasonality  of  their  occu¬ 
pations,  some  because  of  the  decline  of  particular  industries  or  estab¬ 
lishments,  some  because  their  skills  are  in  surplus,  some  from  lack  of 
any  skill,  some  from  defects  of  character  or  personality,  some  because 
they  are  in  the  wrong  geographical  location,  and  so  on.  The  tightest 
labor  market  of  the  war  left  three  quarters  of  a  million  unemployed  at 
any  one  time,  and  the  best  labor  market  that  we  can  hope  to  maintain 
in  peace  without  wage  and  price  control  on  the  one  hand  or  inflation  on 
the  other  will  certainly  leave  a  substantially  higher  figure  than  this. 
Even  in  the  best  years  of  the  twenties  unemployment  was  estimated  at 
one  to  two  millions.  A  practical  definition  of  full  employment  does 
not  assume  therefore  that  those  seeking  work  must  be  employed  100 
percent  at  all  times,  much  less  that  they  must  all  be  engaged  in  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.  It  presupposes  a 
reasonable  “float”  and  a  certain  residue  of  unemployables.  When  I  use 
the  term  “full  employment”  hereafter  it  is  with  this  meaning,  not  the 
meaning  implied  in  the  House  bill. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  law  that  every  right  imposes  a  cor¬ 
relative  duty  or  obligation,  without  which  it  is  meaningless.  Ob¬ 
viously,  it  is  meaningless  to  confer  on  every  American  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work  the  right  to  a  job  unless  by  so  doing  we  impose  somewhere 
the  duty  to  provide  the  job.  On  this  point  the  bill  is  less  than  forth¬ 
right.  since  it  refers  to  the  policy  rather  than  to  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  opportunity  freely  to  exercise  this  right,  but 
the  impression  it  seeks  to  create  is  clear :  the  F ederal  Government  as¬ 
sumes  the  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  jobs  for  all. 

If  this  guaranty  means  anything,  it  means  that  anyone  unable  to' 
find  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  private  employment 
is  entitled  to  demand  employment  by  the  Government.  The  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  to  saddle  the  Government  with  this  ob¬ 
ligation  rests,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  on  the  notion  that  in  a 
pinch  we  can  always  resort  to  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to 
any  degree  required  to  give  everyone  a  job.  Since  this  idea  is  a  delu¬ 
sion,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  free  economy,  talk  of  the  right  to  a  job,, 
unless  discounted  simply  as  demagogic  eyewash,  is  cruel  deception. 

The  Government  should  not  make  promises  on  which  it  cannot  de¬ 
liver.  To  confer  rights  that  are  not  enforceable  is  certain  to  lead  to 
popular  resentment  and  will  create  pressure  for  action,  at  any  cost  and 
at  any  risk,  to  make  good  the  Government’s  self-imposed  obligation. 
The  Federal  administration  should  be  under  mandate  to  do  its  utmost 
to  mitigate  economic  instability,  consistent  with  other  values  and 
objectives,  but  it  should  not  be,  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
art  of  business  stabilization,  under  mandate  to  achieve  perfection. 

The  Senate  bill  eliminates  the  language  of  the  House  draft  which 
purports  to  establish  the  right  to  a  job.  It  asserts  instead  that  “All 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  self-employment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the 
professions.” 

This  language,  though  a  signal  improvement,  is  still  tainted  with 
the  implication  it  attempts  to  avoid.  When  we  say  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  do  we  mean  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  proposition  that  he  has  a  right  to  employ- 
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ment  ?  Are  we  conferring  upon  him  by  this  statutory  declaration  an 
attribute  of  citizenship  he  does  not  now  possess?  Or  do  we  mean 
simply  that  every  American  has  the  right  to  look  for  work?  If  we 
are  endowing  him  with  the  right  to  obtain,  rather  than  simply  to  seek, 
employment,  whose  is  the  correlative  duty  to  provide  the  employ¬ 
ment  ?  Against  whom  is  the  right  enforceable  ? 

If  it  is  the  Federal  Government  that  assumes  the  duty  without 
which  the  right  is  meaningless,  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the  language 
of  the  House  bill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  intend  to  lay  upon 
the  Government  unconditionally  the  responsibility  to  guarantee  every¬ 
one  a  job  at  all  times,  why  retain  the  ambiguous  phraseology  ?  Surely 
it  is  better  to  say  directly,  simply,  and  honestly  what  we  really  mean, 
simply  that  we  acknowledge  and  declare  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  do  its  utmost,  consistent  with  other  obligations  and 
objectives,  including  the  preservation  of  a  free  economy,  to  promote 
and  maintain  full  employment. 

The  institute  recommends  that  the  bill  be  purged  of  all  language 
reflecting  the  right-to-a-job  idea.  Even  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill,  now  watered  down  to  meaningless  obscurity,  is  quite  capable  of 
engendering  misunderstanding  and  false  expectations.  We  recom¬ 
mend  further  the  elimination  of  all  expressions  implying  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  guarantee  or  assure — rather  than 
to  promote — continuous  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  which  you  have  just 
referred  to,  in  line  5  you  find  the  following :  “including  employment 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry  or  the  professions.”  Could  not 
that  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  fellow  who  wanted  to  practice 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Illinois  but  had  not  passed  the  medical  board 
examination,  in  spite  of  that  he  could  practice  medicine  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Frankly,  Mr.  Manasco,  I  don’t  know  wdiat  the  lan¬ 
guage  does  mean.  I  don’t  pretend  to  know.  That  is  my  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  interpreted  that  way,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  man  might  be  able  to  practice  medicine 
although  he  has  never  been  a  medical  student  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  It  is  perniciously  obscure.  What  we  favor  is  purg¬ 
ing  the  bill  of  all  language  reflecting  the  right-to-a-job  idea.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  further  the  elimination  of  all  expressions  implying  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  obligation  of  the  Government  to  guarantee  or  assure — rather, 
to  promote — continuous  full  employment. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  reference  to  that  guar¬ 
anty  of  full  employment,  if  that  isn’t  one  of  the  finest  lulling  phrases 
that  anyone  could  possibly  put  together  in  words,  making  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  just  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  a  certain  thing 
to  give  full  employment,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
which  that  would  naturally  bring  upon  the  Congress,  if  those  words 
were  enacted  into  law,  guaranteeing  full  employment. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  If  I  thought  the  Federal  Government  could  make 
good  on  that  guaranty  without  sacrificing  other  things  that  it  held 
more  important,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it, 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  you  read  the  Socialist  platform  that  they  have 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Not  recently. 
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J^r'  Well,  .it  is  the  finest  piece  of  reading  I  ever  read  in  my 

life,  and  I  am  for  it  100  percent,  but  it  is  just  as  impractical  as  this 
would  be. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Nobody  knows  what  the  practical  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be,  whether  passed  in  the  House  version  or  the  Senate  version, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  sell  illusions  to  the  public.  They 
are  bound  to  boomerang  some  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  May  I  interrupt  and  see  if  I  heard  right?  You  de¬ 
scribed  something  like  this  as  the  most  impractical  thing  in  the  world, 
and  you  say  you  are  all  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  say  if  you  would  read  the  Socialist  platform,  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  sounding  pieces  of  literature  you  ever  read  in  your  life. 
It  promises  all  things  to  all  people. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  are  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Sure,  I  am  for  it,  but  it  is  so  impractical  that  it  is  just 
impossible. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

The  House  bill  directs  the  President  to  submit  annually  at  the 
opening  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress — in  J anuary — a  national 
production  and  employment  budget,  consisting  of  seven  elements : 
(1)  An  estimate  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year — beginning  July  1 — of  the 
size  of  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  jobs  needed  for  full  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  dollar  volume  of  private  and  governmental  spending 
required  to  produce  that  number  of  jobs;  (2)  a  forecast  of  the  volume 
of  spending,  private  and  public,  actually  m  prospect  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  the  absence  of  any  special  measures  or  programs  set  forth  in 
the  budget;  (3)  the  estimated  deficiency,  if  any,  of  this  expected  vol¬ 
ume  of  expenditure  below  full-employment  requirements;  (4)  a  pro¬ 
gram — not  including  increased  Federal  investment  and  expenditure — 
for  reducing  such  deficiency;  (5)  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  ;  (6 )  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of  Government  spending,  if  any, 
required  to  eliminate  the  deficiency  still  remaining;  and  (7)  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  such  spending  is  to  be  accomplished. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  art  of  business  forecasting  as  now 
practiced,  this  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic  schemes  ever. propounded. 
Had  it  occurred  to  its  sponsors  to  dig  from  the  files  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  a  random  sample  of  the  confidential  fore¬ 
casts  made  in  the  past  by  Government  soothsayers — there  are  literally 
thousands  of  such  forecasts — they  would  have  been  quickly  and  con¬ 
clusively  disillusioned.  As  it  is,  they  propose  not  only  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  forecast  economic  conditions  for  an  entire  fiscal  year  still  6 
months  away ;  he  is  to  prepare  a  program  predicated  on  this  forecast 
and  then  say  what  effect  it  would  have.  Not  only  that,  he  is  to  divine 
further  the  increase  in  Federal  spending,  if  any,  required  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  predicted  effect  of  the  program  on  the  predicted  conditions. 
This  is  absurdity  compounded. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Haven’t  we  two  examples  of  that  when  Hoover  told 
us  about  two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in  every  garage,  and 
then  later  on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  along  in  1936,  told  us  we  were  on  the 
road  to  industrial  recovery  and  everything  was  fine,  and  then  6  months 
later  it  was  all  off  again?  They  had  everything  at  their  fingers’  ends 
that  anyone  could  possibly  have  under  this  bill,  didn’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  happened  to  be - 
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Mr.  Hoffman  (interposing).  You  helped  to  make  those  forecasts? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  I  happened  to  be  an  economist  in  one  of  the 
Government  agencies  in  the  spring  of  1937,  and  I  remember  very 
clearly  the  doping  that  was  going  on  at  that  time  as  to  business  pros¬ 
pects.  Nobody  called  the  turn  on  the  crash  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt 
both  tried  it,  and  they  both  failed  miserably,  didn’t  they? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  economists  now  are  much  more ‘capable 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  [Laughter.]  Could  you  give  us  a  few 
more  illustrations  ?  You  said  there  were  lots  of  them.  Give  us  some 
more. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  take  the  present  moment — if  you  want  to 
come  down  to  date.  You  can  find  in  government  service  economists 
who  believe  that  we  are  headed  for  an  inflation,  and  others  who  believe 
that  we  are  headed  for  deflation.  You  can  find  economists  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  interest  rates  are  going  up  and  others  that  believe  they  are 
going  to  remain  down. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  1941,  in  the  latter  part  of  1941,  when 
the  automotive  industry  was  being  converted  to  wartime  production, 
people  in  certain  Federal  agencies  in  Washington  came  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  urging  the  appropriation  of  large  sums  to 
take  care  of  the  great  number  of  unemployed  that  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work  in  Detroit  in  the  conversion  period,  and  in  a  month’s 
time  you  couldn’t  get  enough  people  to  fill  the  jobs  up  there. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes.  The  situations  can  be  multiplied,  I  sometimes 
feel  that  if  there  has  been  a  successful  forecast  it  is  largely  an  acci¬ 
dent.  After  all,  they  can’t  all  be  unsuccessful.  As  a  pure  matter  of 
mathematics  somebody  is  going. to  hit  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  an  almanac  forecast  a  year  ahead 
and  they  will  hit  it  sometimes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  said  that  some  Government  experts  have 
given  forecasts  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  incorrect,  that  some 
prophesied  deflation  when  there  was  inflation.  Can  you  give  us  some 
illustrations  of  those  erroneous  forecasts?  Give  us  some  concrete 
cases. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  have  in  mind  a  concrete  case,  the  forecast  for  the 
course  of  residential  construction  made  at  the  end  of  1936,  which 
predicted  a  continuing  rise  in  construction.  What  we  actually  saw 
was  a  decline  beginning  very  early  in  1937  and  running  through  the 
rest  of  that  year.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Government 
files  are  full  of,  and  my  only  point  is  that  it  is  fantastic  to  premise 
Federal  economic  policy  on  somebody’s  guess  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  a  year  or  18  months  ahead.  It  is  irresponsible.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  government  stabilization  policy,  as  we  should  have, 
it  must  be  almost  entirely  based  on  a  response  to  events  as  they  de¬ 
velop,  not  on  guesswork  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  there  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Whittington?  You  asked  for  a  concrete  example  of  a  forecast. 
Here  is  one.  These  are  the  words : 

Federal  revenues  are  increasing ;  emergency  expenditures  are  decreasing.  A 
"balanced  budget  is  on  the  way. 

That  is  President  Roosevelt  on  October  21, 1936. 
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Mr,  Gibson,  Read  a  little  further  on.  Doesn’t  the  word  “out” 
follow  there  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  the  word  “out”  was  not  in  there. 

Then  over  here,  Mr.  Whittington,  in  his  fireside  chat  on  March  9, 
1937,  only  a  few  months  later,  proving,  that  the  forecast  was  wrong, 
President  Roosevelt  said : 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  very  simply  about  the  need  for  present  action  in 
this  crisis,  the  need  to  meet  the  unanswered  challenge  of  one-third  of  a  nation 
ill-nourished,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed. 

There  is  one  that  went  wrong. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  prophesies  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  I  thought  he  could  give  some  of  these  other  concrete 
cases  in  the  files. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Walter  Ruther  made  the  proposition  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  adopt  his  plan  for  reconversion.  While  the  war  was 
still  on  they  wanted  to  show  us  how  we  could  use  all  the  industrial 
plants  to  give  full  employment.  Don’t  you  remember  that?  And 
examination  showed  that  neither  the  machinery  nor  the  plants  was 
fitted  for  the  things  that  he  proposed  to  do.  It  was  all  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  War  Department  took  him  around  in  a  plane 
to  explain  his  plan — it  amounted  to  nothing— it  was  a  fine  example 
of  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was  talking  about  planning 
for  others. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  In  the  Senate  bill  all  of  this  prophetic  activity  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  has  been  abandoned  save  only  the  fore¬ 
cast  for  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  jobs  needed  for  full 
employment,  and  the  aggregate  of  public  and  private  spending  needed 
to  produce  that  number  of  jobs.  The  President  is  no  longer  required 
to  forecast  actual  business  conditions  during  the  budget  year,  his 
mandate  being  simply  to  present  current  and  foreseeable  trends.  The 
future  period  covered  in  this  presentation  may  be  a  month  or  a  day 
if  he  so  judges  the  limitations  of  his  prophetic  insight.  Moreover, 
he  is  no  longer  required  to  develop  a  program  for  the  budget  year  but 
may  limit  the  purview  of  his  analysis  and  recommendations  to  any 
period  he  chooses,  however  brief. 

The  elimination  of  the  fiscal-year  business  forecasting  provisions 
of  the  House  bill — save  for  comparatively  simple  projections  of  aggre¬ 
gate  job  and  expenditure  requirements  for  full  employment — relieves 
the  measure  of  a  palpably  ridiculous  feature,  but  it  does  more  than 
this.  It  virtually  eliminates  the  national  budget  itself  as  originally 
conceived — an  economic  forecast  and  an  economic  program  for  the 
fiscal  year,  submitted  6  months  before  it  begins.  Without  the  fore¬ 
cast  and  the  program  predicated  on  it,  the  routine  projections  which 
are  still  required  for  the  number  of  jobs  and  the  aggregate  of  public 
and  private  spending  required  for  full  employment  during  the  fiscal 
year  are  of  little  significance. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  Senate  bill  the  so-called  national  budget  is  a 
hollow  shell,  if  not  a  sham,  an  obvious  vestige  or  survival  from  earlier 
drafts,  where  despite  its  practical  absurdity  it  still  had  a  formal  ex¬ 
istence.  Here  again  we  find  the  process  of  amendment  changing  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  bill  without  a  sufficient  recasting  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  language  and  provisions  to  produce  an  integrated  and  co¬ 
herent  whole. 
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We  believe  it  would  be  more  realistic,  as  well  as  more  candid,  to  drop 
the  outmoded  and  emasculated  hang-over  known  as  the  National 
Budget,  and  say  simply  that  the  President  shall  submit  quarterly  to 
Congress  a  report  on  current  economic  developments,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  economic  outlook  so  far  as  it  is  discernible  a  the  time,  and  shall 
outline  policy  and  legislative  proposals  appropriate  to  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  current  trends  and  their  foreseeable  evolution.  This  would 
accomplish  everything  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  now  proposes  and 
would  eliminate  much  ponderous  verbiage  and  statutory  mumbo  jumbo. 
The  institute  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  bill  be  redrafted  to  omit 
all  reference  to  forecasting  and  programing  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
continuing  and  strengthening  the  requirement  for  quarterly  reports. 
If  the  President  wishes  to  prophesy  a  year  ahead,  he  can  do  so  at  will  in 
these  quarterly  analyses. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLICY  FORMATION 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  both  bills,  little  commented  upon  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  is  the  easy  assumption  that  all  economic  pro¬ 
posals  having  to  do  with  full-employment  policy  are  to  originate  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government.  True,  the  special  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  is  admonished  to  make  a  continuous  study  of 
matters  relating  to  full  employment  policy  and  to  consult  with  the 
President,  but  it  is  clearly  taken  for  granted  that  the  real  initiative,  as 
distinguished  from  the  review  function,  shall  lie  with  the  White  House. 
This  is  a  fresh  example  of  the  abdication  by  Congress  of  its  own  proper 
function  or  originating  legislation  and  legislative  policy,  in  deference 
to  the  “papa-knows-best”  tradition  established  during  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  We  think  the  Congress  and  the  joint  committee  should 
have  a  more  active  and  creative  role  in  the  evolution  of  Federal  policy 
on  economic  matters,  and  that  the  formulation  of  such  policy  should 
not  be  left,  simply  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Presidential  leadership  and 
initiative. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  appear  to  sanction  an  abdication  of  the  proper 
responsibility  of  Congress ;  it  makes  no  real  contribution  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration  of  national  economic  policy  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  It  states  merely  that  “the  National 
Budget  shall  be  prepared  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  President  *  *  Obviously,  the  President  himself  cannot 

give  ma j  or  attention  to  these  activities.  They  must  be  delegated,  there¬ 
fore,  to  officials  who  remain  anonymous  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Terborgit.  Well,  not  necessarily.  That  was  in  the  first  draft 
of  this  bill,  as  you  remember,  but  it  is  now  eliminated.  It  might  be 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  consequence,  both  the  economic  analysis  and  the  economic  policy 
may  lie  prepared  and  promoted  by  men  unknown  to  the  public,  whose 
appointment  has  not  been  confirmed  by  Congress,  and  who  have  no 
formal  public  responsibility.  This  set-up  invites  behind-the-scenes 
manipulation  by  Presidential  advisers  of  the  moment,  possessed,  it 
may  be,  both  by  a  passion  for  anonymity  and  a  passion  for  controlling 
national  economic  policy.  However  able  and  high-minded  these  ad¬ 
visers  may  be,  the  arrangement  is  bad.  If  the  Federal  Government  is 
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really  serious  about  developing  and  implementing  a  full-employment 
policy — as  it  should  be — it  ought  to  make  better  organizational  provi¬ 
sion  than  is  made  in  this  bill. 

What  is  needed,  in  our  view,  is  a  small  independent  commission,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  whose  respon¬ 
sibility  it  should  be  to  make  continuous  study  of  the  art  of  business 
stabilization  through  Federal  action.  Appointment  to  this  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  for  a  long  term  of  full-time  service  and  should  carry  a 
sufficient  prestige  and  emolument  to  commend  the  highest  talen  in  the 
Nation.  Provision  should  be  made,  of  course,  for  an  adequate  staff, 
and  for  the  full  cooperation  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments.  The  commission  should  be  required  to  issue  periodic  reports 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public,  giving  both  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  for  Federal  policy,  accompanied  by  a  full 
statement  of  dissenting  views. 

We  believe  that  an  official  commission  of  this  character,  insulated  so 
far  as  possible  from  political  pressure,  and  commanding  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  the  Nation,  can  make  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
public  understanding  of  the  complex  and  difficult  art  of  economic  sta¬ 
bilization,  and  can  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  public  policy, 
now  too  often  dominated,  in  the  absence  of  popular  comprehension  of 
the  problems  involved,  by  the  self-seeking  demands  of  minority  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  and  by  the  opinions  and  philosophies  of  a  changing  co¬ 
terie  of  Presidential  advisers,  operating  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  we  consider  the  amendments 
embodied  in  the  Senate  bill  as  constructive  and  desirable.  They  are 
not,  however,  entirely  adequate.  The  bill  should  be  purged  of  its  re¬ 
maining  vestiges  of  the  right-to-a-job  idea,  its  qualified  but  still  per¬ 
sistent  reliance  on  Government  spending  as  a  panacea,  and  the  sur¬ 
viving  remnants  of  its  mandate  for  long-range  (fiscal-year)  forecast¬ 
ing.  Relieved  of  these  incongruous  carry-overs  from  earlier  drafts, 
the  bill  would  boil  down,  save  for  its  statement  of  objectives,  to  four 
essential  features. 

1.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  foster  private  enterprise  and  to  promote,  by  means  consistent  with 
this  and  other  obligations  and  objectives,  a  high  and  stable  level  of 
employment. 

2.  In  the  light  of  this  responsibility,  the  Government  is  admonished 
to  develop,  and  to  pursue  consistently,  an  appropriate  economic  pro¬ 
gram.  . 

3.  The  task  of  evolving  such  a  program  is  laid  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  President,  who  is  instructed  to  submit  to  Congress  quarterly 
his  analysis  of  economic  conditions  and  trends  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  policy. 

4.  There  is  created  a  special  congressional  joint  committee  to  review 
the  President’s  proposals  and  report  to  both  Houses  thereon. 

To  these  four  features  we  have  proposed  to  add  a  fifth,  a  national 
economic  commission. 

If  amended  as  suggested,  the  bill  can  mark  a  beginning  on  the  long 
road  to  the  understanding  and  development  of  Government  policy  for 
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full  employment  in  an  economy  of  free  enterprise.  The  institute  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  should  make  such  a  beginning.  But  certainly  we  shall 
get  nowhere  by  assuming  that  the  Government  has  at  present  the 
knowledge  and  the  means  to  enforce  such  a  policy.  We  shall  get  no¬ 
where  by  endowing  our  citiens  with  fictitious  and  unenforceable 
rights.  By  all  means  let  the  Government  study  and  learn  to  apply 
the  difficult  art  of  economic  stabilization,  but  let  us  not  yield  to  the 
popular  hysteria  which  demands  perfection  here  and  now.  We  may 
be  confident  that  the  recurrence  of  a  major  depression  such  as  that  of 
the  thirties  can  be  prevented,  but  it  promises  to  be  a  long  time,  despite 
our  best  efforts,  before  we  can  eliminate  economic  fluctuations  entirely, 
or  attain  the  goal  to  which  we  all  aspire,  continuous  full  employment 
in  a  free  society. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Eliminate  all  vestiges  of  the  right-to-a-job  idea,  and  all  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  Government  obligation  to  guarantee  continuous  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

2.  Eliminate  the  special  position  of  “investment  and  expenditure” 
in  Federal  economic  policy. 

3.  Omit  .all  requirements  for  forecasting  and  programing  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  strengthen  the  provision  for  quarterly  reports. 

4.  Create  a  national  commission  for  the  study  of  Federal  economic 
policy  and  for  the  drafting  of  policy  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Terborgh,  the  proponents  of  this  bill  have  been 
making  speeches  and  public  statements  urging  the  Congress  to  take 
time  and  give  more  study  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  atomic 
bomb,  yet  they  are  urging  us  to  report  this  bill  out  immediately.  Don’t 
you  think  this  bill  probably  has  the  potential  danger  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  could  destroy  the  liberties  of  our  country  in  its  present 
form? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  In  the  House  form  or  the  Senate  form  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  House  form. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  don’t  think  it  is  possible  to 
predict  just  what  the  effect  of  the  House  bill  would  be.  It  is  full  of 
dangerous  delusions.  It  is  full  of  mandates  that  cannot  be  executed. 
It  is,  however,  nothing  but  an  authorizing  or  enabling  act,  and  no 
specific  consequences  would  follow  except  as  Congress  legislated  later. 
It  is  a  device  for  building  up  certain  misapprehensions  in  the  public 
mind,  and  therefore  bringing  pressure  upon  Congress  later,  when 
specific  proposals  come  up,  to  make  good  the  self-imposed  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Senate  form  is  pretty  much  washed  down.  It  is  full  -of  very 
obscure  language.  It  has  a  lot  of  hangovers  from  the  earlier  draft. 
It  would  be  hysterical,  however,  to  think  of  the  Senate  bill  as  a  tre¬ 
mendously  dangerous  thing  in  its  present  form. 

The  Chairman.  The  argument  has  been  made,  “If  you  don’t  have 
anything  better  to  offer,  why  don’t  you  pass  the  bill?”  Don’t  you 
think  this  argument  is  a  little  out  of  line  when  you  say  somebody 
might  introduce  a  bill  to  limit  freedom  of  the  press  to  the  members 
of  certain  religious  organizations,  that  everybody  in  America  is  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  if  we  have  a  lull  up  here  to  limit 
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that  freedom  and  some  of  us  might  say  we  are  not  in  favor  of  thatr 
would  it  be  proper  for  us  to  offer  to  substitute  for  that  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terbough.  Quite  right.  The  institute,  however,  as  I  think  I 
have  made  clear,  is  for  a  bill - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  you  would  strike  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Not  at  all,  if  I  may  differ.  We  have  struck  out - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  certainly  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  title  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  leave  everything  in  the  Senate  bill,  except  some 
modifications,  of  language  by  which  we  eliminate  vestiges  surviving 
from  the  earlier  drafts. 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  All  you  would  have  left  then  would 
be  a  statistic  gathering  organization  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  we  have  left  a  deliberate  and  solemn  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
what  it  can  in  this  field. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  already  doing  that. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Furthermore,  we  create  two  instrumentalities  to  get 
going  on  that  problem,  this  commission  that  we  propose  and  the  joint 
committee  on  Congress. 

If  you  study  either  bill,  there  isn’t  a  single  mandate  or  directive 
in  either  one  as  to  any  elements  of  public  policy  other  than  spending. 
Isn't  that  correct  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  There  is  in  the  emuneration  of  things  that  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  or  the  areas  of  Government  policy  which  are 
to  be  considered  and  on  which  programs  are  to  be  developed,  not  a 
single  directive  except  in  the  one  case  of  public  spending.  There  the 
House  bill  started  out  with  the  theory  that  we  had  a  panacea,  and 
the  Senate  bill  watered  it  down,  but  without  eliminating  the  language 
which  still  reflects  the  belief  in  a  panacea. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  can  now  do  everything  that  this 
bill  provides  except  create  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  make  any  kind  of  forecast  he  wants  to. 
He  can  forecast  a  depression  or  he  can  forecast  a  boom,  if  he  wants 
to,  without  any  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  little  dangerous  for 
a  man  who  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  forecast  in  January  a  de¬ 
pression  to  take  place  in  November? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  are  opposed  to  all  the  forecasting  features  of 
this  bill,  as  you  are  aware.  I  don’t  suppose  we  need  a  statute  to 
impose  a  responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government  for  doing  what  it 
can  to  stabilize  business  fluctuations.  It  has  already  assumed  that 
responsibility.  That  is  taken  for  granted  now,  isn’t  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  hundreds  of  laws  on  that  subject  on  the 
statute  books  now. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  The  only  really  important  innovation  that  this  bill 
would  bring  about  would  be  the  two  bodies  which  it  would  constitute, 
or  the  one  body  if  it  is  nothing  but  the  joint  committee  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  is  it  fair  to  cite  the  war  period  as  a  period 
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of  full  employment?  We  had  12,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces 
who  would  normally  have  been  in  peacetime  production  for  consumer 
goods  if  they  had  been  home;  we  had  over  two  and  a  half  million 
people  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  who  would  have  been  in  some  peace¬ 
time  production  of  consumer  goods;  we  had  twelve  or  fourteen  mil¬ 
lion  war  workers.  So  you  cannot  cite  the  war  period  as  a  full  em¬ 
ployment  period. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Certainly  it  was  not  a  period  of  normal  full  em¬ 
ployment  or  a  normal  pattern  of  employment.  But  I  want  to  make 
the  point  again  that  even  if  you  waive  that  angle,  it  was  not  full 
employment  as  it  is  defined  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  There  were  at  any  moment  during  the  war  three 
quarters  of  a  million  people  out  of  work  and  looking  for  work,  and 
there  was  also  seasonal  and  part-time  employment. 

The  Chairman.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  estimated  we  will  have 
8,000,000  people  unemployed  in  1946.  That  does  not  include  the  house¬ 
wives  who  might  not  take  all  day  to  do  their  housekeeping  work.  As  I 
understand  the  House  bill,  we  provide  jobs  for  those  people  if  they  are 
not  engaged  in  full-time  housekeeping.  So  we  would  have  to  add  more. 
There  might  be  several  hundred  thousand  women  who  have  got  modern 
kitchens  and  they  can  complete  their  housework  by  10  or  11  o’clock  and 
not  have  to  come  back  till  5  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  might  have  to  give 
them  employment  under  this  bill.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  as  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  about  public  work.  As  I  understand  the  in¬ 
tent  of  this  bill,  the  President  ultimately  will  be  given  authority  to 
freeze  public  works  where  they  were  not  needed  to  give  full-time  em¬ 
ployment.  In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  full  production  period  when 
everybody  was  employed,  and  some  city  wanted  to  expand  its  water¬ 
works  system,  the  President,  because  that  would  interfere  with  the 
labor  market,  could  stop  that  city  from  expanding  its  water  system. 
Or  they  might  want  to  build  a  swimming  pool  or  playgrounds,  public- 
school  buildings,  hospitals,  but  those  public  works  might  interfere  with 
the  labor  market.  Would  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of  such  a  proposal 
as  that  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  doubt  its  practicability,  as  I  said  in  discussing  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  cities  to 
make  certain  expenditures,  and  counties  and  States,  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  on  public  works.  Do  you  think  many  taxpayers  would  want  "to 
vote  bond  issues  and  increase  their  indebtedness  during  periods  of  un¬ 
employment,  in_  order  to  build  some  bridges  and  schools  that  they 
needed?  It  is  just  human  nature  to  build  those  things  at  the  time 
when  everybody  is  making  money. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  It  is  not  only  human  nature,  but  it  so  happens  that 
most  of  the  urgent  demands  for  State  and  local  public  works  are  coin¬ 
cident  with  private  building  booms.  In  other  words,  when  there  are 
lots  of  residential  structures  going  up,  when  new  communities  are 
being  laid  out,  the  local  authorities  have  got  to  run  in  sewers,  water 
mains,  and  streets,  and  build  school  houses  and  hospitals  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  residential  community.  These  are  needed  when  the 
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residential  construction  is  going  on.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  defer 
such  work  to  some  hypothetical  depression,  the  date  of  which  cannot 
even  be  named.  It  might  be  5  years  away  or  10  years.  Who  knows  ?  I 
don’t  think  you  can  ask  the  local  jurisdictions  to  defer  immediately 
needed  public  improvements  on  such  a  hazard  as  that.  I  don’t  say  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  There  are  many  types  of  projects,  which  do  not 
bulk  so  very  large  in  the  total,  that  can  be  deferred  pending  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  private  construction  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  if  men  should  want  a  job  on  a  Federal 
works  project  or  some  project  that  is  financed  by  Federal  funds,  who 
cannot  get  jobs  in  private  industry,  would  it  not  be  discriminatory  if 
some  man  had  to  use  a  shovel  and  work  in  a  ditch,  while  another  man 
had  a  white-collar  job?  Wouldn’t  we  run  into  some  trouble  there? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  we  ran  into  it  in  the  depression.  We  found  it 
difficult  to  give  unemployed  musicians  and  artists  employment  on  road 
gangs.  We  tried  to  cure  it  by  developing  special  projects  for  writers, 
artists,  and  white-collar  workers.  Some  of  them  were  meritorious; 
some  of  them  less  so,  but  your  implication  is  quite  correct,  that  public 
works  do  not  offer  an  avenue  of  employment  for  all  types  of  un¬ 
employed. 

The  Chairman.  Won’t  this  danger  arise:  If  every  person  in  the 
United  States  knows  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  give  him  a 
job,  aren’t  you  going  to  find  a  lot  of  people  working  on  so-called  sub¬ 
marginal  farms — farmers  who,  when  prices  have  gone  down  to  the 
point  where  they  lose  money  some  years,  have  a  very  difficult  time  pay¬ 
ing  taxes — won’t  we  eventually  have  all  the  people  on  Federal  projects 
and  run  the  risk  of  having  a  great  shortage  of  food  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Terborgii.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  willing  to  manufacture  enough  jobs  and  pay  sufficiently  attractive 
compensation,  it  could  absolutely  denude  private  industry  of  its  labor 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  second 
French  Republic  in  1848,  when  they  undertook  to  give  full  employ¬ 
ment  to  everybody,  and  the  farmers  and  workers  in  small  industries 
came  to  work  for  the  Government  on  these  French  projects  because 
they  got  2  francs  a  day,  and  that  was  more  than  private  industry  could 
pay,  and  it  got  to  such  a  stage  that  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
met  very  soon  and  repealed  the  law,  because  they  were  about  to  have  a 
famine  over  there. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  should  not  make  the  commitment,  for  perfectly 
valid  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  tried  before. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Could  I  interpose  one  question  right  there?  Isn’t  it 
fundamental  that  if  the  Government  is  going  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  giving  everyone  a  job,  the  Government  by  necessity  would 
have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  forcing  that  man  to  take  that  job 
that  they  give  him? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  That  is  the  way  in  which  totalitarian  societies  have- 
helped  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  we  are  going  into  such  a  program  as  this,  isn’t  it 
necessary  to  have  power  to  force  the  man  to  take  the  job?  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  middle  ground  between  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  democratic  form,  a  successful  middle  ground  ? 
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Mr.  Terborgh.  Your  implication  there  is  correct.  There  are  certain 
types  of  unemployment  which  cannot  be  cured  by  general  programs, 
and  which  have  to  have  specific  measures. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  as  the  chairman  says,  folks  leave  the  farms,  and 
then  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  food  supply  the  Government  has  got 
to  have  the  power  to  say  “No,  we  are  going  to  put  you  over  here,  and 
you  over  here”.  You  have  got  to  stabilize  the  thing,  and  you  can’t 
stabilize  it  at  random ;  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  direct  just  where 
this  man  shall  work  and  where  that  man  shall  work. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  If  the  Government  says  to  an  artist  or  an  actor  or  a 
fiddler,  “You  go  to  work  clerking  in  a  store”  and  if  he  declines,  ob¬ 
viously  he  is  still  unemployed. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  voted  for  that  full  employment 
bill  in  France  in  1848  had  no  intention,  I  am  sure,  of  contributing  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Second  French  Republic,  and  it  went  into  a 
totalitarian  government  within  5  years  from  the  time  they  passed 
the  act.  Don’t  we  have  some  similar  danger  in  our  country  ?  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  lot  of  people  that  don’t  like  to  read  history.  They 
want  to  forecast  everything  in  the  future,  not  by  what  has  happened 
in  the  past  but  by  something-  that  they  cook  up  in  their  own  minds. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Your  political  judgment  is  far  better  than  mine 
.as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  House  bill  were  passed  and  pressure 
began  to  roll  in  to  make  good  on  its  guaranties. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  we  are  to  have  full  employment  under  this  bill  it 
follows  necessarily,  does  it  not,  that  when  private  enterprise  fails,  the 
Federal  Government  steps  in  and  provides  the  jobs,  and  then  it  must 
compel  the  workers  to  take  them  and  work  at  them.  There  isn’t  any 
other  way  out  of  it.  There  isn’t  any  use  arguing  about  that.  That 
is  what  it  boils  down  to,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  On  an  extreme  interpretation,  yes,  I  think  so.  On  a 
literal  interpretation  that  is  correct.  Of  course,  it  would  not  pan  out 
■that  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  wouldn’t  it  pan  out  that  way? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  The  bill  itself  prohibits  the  forcible  movement  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yet  the  bill  also  provides  for  full  employment,  and 
you  can’t  have  full  employment,  you  will  admit,  won’t  you,  unless  you 
have  compulsory  means  to  make  the  public  take  the  jobs  that  are 
created?  Otherwise  they  will  just  sit  back  and  the  fiddler  won’t  do 
.anything  but  fiddle,  and  the  other  fellows  won’t  do  anything  but  fol¬ 
low  their  own  vocations. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  You  can  have  what  we  used  to  consider  full  employ¬ 
ment — I  mean  where  you  have  a  labor  float  of  people  in  transition 
from  job  to  job,  plus  a  residuum  of  unemployables  amounting  to  a 
million  or  two. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute  now.  You  referred  to  the  artists 
in  the  depression  not  so  long  ago.  If  you  will  remember,  Congress 
^created  jobs  to  provide  employment  for  the  artists  and  the  play- 
writers,  and  they  had  this  little  play  Up  in  Mabel’s  Room,  and  they 
had  a  long  list  of  plays  with  rediculous  titles,  and  they  didn’t  really 
accomplish  anything  except  to  give  those  people  something  to  eat 
and  wear  during  the  depression. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Of  course,  the  odd  thing  about  it  is  that  even  in  the 
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highest  period  of  prosperity  you  can  always  find  artists  and  writers 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  you  can  always  find  lawyers 
out  of  a  job.  Now,  if  I  should  be  defeated  for  Congress  and  go  back 
home,  under  the  theory  back  of  this  bill  the  Government  should 
provide  me  with  a  job.  Are  they  going  to  give  me  a  job  to  go  out 
and  lay  brick,  which  I  don't  know  how  to  do,  or  to  do  a  hundred 
other  things  that  I  can’t  do,  or  are  they  going  to  give  me  a  job  suing 
somebody  or  defending  somebody? 

Now,  you  said  in  answer  to  my  question  that  this  legislation  gives 
the  man  the  right  to  work.  Do  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  saying  that  in  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  mean  the  right  to  a  job? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  I  do  not  differentiate  between  the  two.  These 
are  slogans.  They  have  certain  popular  emotional  contents.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  say  there  is  a  difference,  a  whale  of  a  difference. 
The  right  to  a  job  is  one  thing,  and  the  right  to  work  at  the  job  which 
I  already  have  is  something  else  again.  What  you  meant  to  say,  as 
I  get  it.  was  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  a  job  created  by  somebody 
else.  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  should  not  have  a  right  to  a  job 
that  he  creates  himself,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  my  point  was  if  we  start  talking  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  rights,  the  legal  concept  of  a  right  always  implies  a  duty. 
Whose  duty  is  it  to  provide  the  job?  There  must  be  such  a  duty 
created  with  the  right,  or  the  right  does  not  exist.  We  cannot  talk 
in  terms  of  rights  unless  we  create  duties.  The  House  bill  logically 
creates  a  duty,  and  it  fancied  it  had  the  means  of  underwriting  the 
duty  by  unlimited  Government  spending.  That  is  wrong ;  but  having 
given  up  the  panacea,  let  us  eliminate  the  language  which  still  pro¬ 
vides  the  duty.  The  right  to  look  for  a  job,  the  right  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment,  already  exists.  You  don’t  have  to  confer  it  by  statute. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Your  contention  is  that  the  panacea  is  offered  on 
page  3,  but  over  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  you  offer  another  one, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Which,  precisely?  I  was  not  aware  of  offering  a 
panacea. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  have  one  on  page  3,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  over  on  page  10  you  offer  another  one,  do  you 
not,  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  have  no  notion  that  this  economic  commission 
would  be  a  panacea — far  from  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  maybe  I  have  the  wrong  word.  Maybe  it 
should  be  “cure  all,”  or  “patent  remedy,”  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  I  was  inveighing  against  the  idea  that  we  have 
a  cure-all  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  I  thought  on  page  10  you  give  a  panacea. 
Then  following  that,  would  you  be  willing,  or  can  you  and  would  you 
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be  willing,  to  submit  to  this  committee  a  draft,  taking  the  Senate  bill 
as  a  base,  of  your  ideas  of  what  a  bill  should  be? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that,  although  I  am  no  expert 
in  drafting.  I  have  attempted  simply  to  give  the  general  outlines  of 
policy  which  I  think  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  a  draft,  but  if  you 
wish  I  can  submit  a  draft. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  in  understanding  the 
thing.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  questions. 

Doctor,  what  is  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute? 
What  are  its  objects  and  purposes? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  It  is  a  nonprofit  organization,  Congressman,  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  trade  associations  in  the  field  of  industrial  equipment. 
We  have  about  30  constituent  associations  in  the  organization,  each 
covering  a  segment  of  industrial  equipment,  such  as  machine  tools, 
conveyors,  Diesel  engines,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  general  purpose  of  the  institute  is  what,  or 
the  association  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  have  a  double  purpose.  One  is  educational,  and 
I  appear  this  morning  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  The  other  purpose  is  serving  our  membership,  some 
500  companies  in  this  line  of  manufacture,  with  information  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  and  developments  affecting  their  business. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Outside  of  education  do  you  furnish  your  con¬ 
stituent  membership  with  other  information  excepting  as  to  Govern¬ 
ment  activities? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Not  very  much.  Our  main  function  is  in  that  serv¬ 
ice  field — we  have  a  bulletin  service  which  issues  an  average  of  one 
bulletin  a  day  apprizing  our  members  of  new  regulations  and  statutes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  your  members  support  the  institute  by 
assessments  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  are  the  research  director? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
institute  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  your  background?  What  are  your 
educational  qualifications? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  was  formerly  an  economist  in  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Whittington.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  was  in  there  6  years,  with  an  interval  in  the  middle, 
and  prior  to  that  I  was  with  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  still  fur¬ 
ther  back  I  was  in  university  teaching. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  university? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  A  number  of  them,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  Chicago, 
Ohio  State,  Antioch  College. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  are  a  graduate  of  what  institutions? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  have  given  us  an  outline  of  what  you  think 
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should  be  in  a  bill  that  would  be  constructive.  I  will  ask  you  this 
first  question  with  respect  to  that  bill.  What  might  it  popularly 
be  called?  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bill  denominate  these 
measures  as  “The  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945.”  What  would 
you  call  them? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  the  title. 
That  title  is  objectionable  if  it  is  construed  as  an  act  to  guarantee 
full  employment.  If  it  is  construed  as  an  act  for  the  pursuit  of  full 
employment  or  to  promote  full  employment,  then  it  is  all  right.  I 
think  the  word  “promote”  should  be  in  the  title,  perhaps,  to  allay  any 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Evidently  you  can  appreciate  that  I  had  some 
misgivings  or  I  would  not  have  asked  the  questions,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  given  careful  thought  to  the  problems  under¬ 
taken  to  be  covered  by  these  two  bills  I  asked  that  question. 

Mr.  Terbokgh.  It  is  a  good  question.  I  have  not  given  much 
thought  to  the  matter  of  the  title,  however. 

Mi1.  Whittington.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  first  question  by 
another  one.  In  your  own  way,  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  follow 
up  a  bill  stabilizing — to  provide,  for  a  federalized  economic  program, 
what  would  you  embrace,  aside  from  your  prepared  statement  and 
your  recommendations,  in  that  bill ?  First,  what  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  do  not  think  at  this  stage  it  is  appropriate  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  specific  questions  of  policy.  We  have  not 
reached  that  stage.  This  is  a  bill  to  set  up  some  instrumentalities  for 
going  to  work  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  in  favor  of  that  idea.  That  is  the  reason 
I  asked  the  question.  Now  we  have  gotten  beyond  the  title.  We  will 
try  to  improve  the  title,  and  we  want  to  attack  problems  when  they 
arise — and  I  use  that  term  advisedly — by  anticipating.  What  would 
be  the  first  thing  you  would  say  now— you  have  said  what  you  would 
not  put  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  in  accord  with  your  thought  as  you  put 
it — what  would  be  your  statement  in  view  of  the  matters  that  ought 
not  be  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  you  have  given  me  an  impossible  assignment, 
if  I  construe  it  rightly.  I  could  not  outline  the  pattern  of  Govern¬ 
ment  policy  covering  taxes,  wages,  prices,  and  so  on,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  situation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  policy  in  a 
vacuum,  you  see,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  wish  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  myself  any  clearer. 
You  stated  there  is  something  to  be  accomplished  by  legislation  along 
the  objective  lines  of  these  two  bills.  Having  made  that  statement, 
what  would  be  the  first  matter  that  you  would  suggest  be  incorporated 
in  that  legislation,  or  what  matters  would  you  suggest?  Just  give 
them  1,  2,  3.  I  have  gotten  beyond  the  title  now.  This  bill  that 
you  think  might  be  satisfactory  when  you  conclude  your  statement 
might  embrace  first,  what  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  let  us  go  to  page  10  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  First,  the  declaration  of  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  declaration  of 
Federal  policy?  Just  spell  it  out  for  us. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  a  declaration,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  private  enterprise  economy,  to  mitigate  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  continuous  high  level  of  em¬ 
ployment — something  like  that, 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well  now,  that  is  the  purpose.  What  else? 
That  is  No.  1. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  that  attempt,  not  to  guarantee  any  performance 
but  to  go  to  work  on  the  problem  seriously. 

Second,  we  set  up  an  instrumentality,  a  public  and  responsible  in¬ 
strumentality  for  focusing  that  kind  of  study. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  that  the  commission  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  That  is  the  commission.  Thirdly,  we  create  a  joint 
committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  take  the  commission.  What  kind,  what 
size  commission  have  you  in  mind,  and  what  would  be  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  members  on  that  commission?  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask 
that  question.  Ordinarily  when  we  have  a  difficult  problem  here  that 
we  experts — I  mean  we  legislators — put  it  that  way — we  establish  a 
commission  and  call  it  a  day,  and  about  all  we  get  is  just  another  com¬ 
mission.  Often  we  get  another  commission.  That  commission  sub¬ 
mits  reports,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Now,  tell  us  concretely  what 
kind  of  a  commission,  what  would  be  the  qualifications  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  commission,  in  your  judgment,  the  size  of  the  commission, 
and  what  reports  and  to  whom  would  they  submit  them  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  should  think  it  should  be  a  small  commission,  as 
I  have  indicated,  a  full-time  commission,  probably  not  over  nine. 
Obviously,  since  they  will  deal  with  problems  of  economics,  I  would 
want  maybe  half  of  the  commission  economists  and  the  other  half 
publicly  known  men  in  other  vocations  who  would  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  country.  And  it  ought  to  be  set  up  with  sufficient 
prominence  and  prestige  to  command  respect  for  anything  it  says. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  you  call  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  call  it  the  National  Economic  Commission,  or 
whatever  you  please. 

Mr.  Whittington.  For  what  term  would  you  say  the  members 
should  be  appointed? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Long  terms,  I  would  say.  I  would  not  have  them 
appointed  as  representatives  of  particular  economic  interests. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  you  say  about  a  majority  of  them 
or  all  of  them  being  of  one  political  party?  What  would  you  say 
about  that?  You  know  we  have  nonpolitical  boards,  such  as  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  others,  where  all  the  members  are  not  of  one 
political  faith.  Now,  as  a  legislator,  what  would  you  say  about  that 
type  of  qualification. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  I  don’t  think  very  many  economists  have  a 
definite  political  affiliation  so  that  they  could  be  named  as  Republicans 
or  Democrats  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right,  if  you  change  your  mind  later  on,  let 
me  know  about  that,  because  that  is  about  the  first  thing  practical 
politicians  ask. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  If  you  start  out  by  assuming  that  this  is  a  dumping 
ground  for  political  appointees,  the  whole  thing  should  be  abandoned. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  We  will  not  argue  about  that,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  question  arises,  whether  we  call  it  a  Tariff  Commission,  a  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission,  or  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  I  was 
just  thinking  of  that. 

Mr.  Terborgii.  Soonor  or  later  certain  traditions  will  develop,  as 
they  have,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Whittington.  How  often  would  this  commission  be  required 
to  submit  a  report  and  to  whom  would  they  submit  it  ? 

Mr.  Terborgii.  Frequently,  I  sliould  think,  and  to  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  public.  I  think  their  report  ought  to  be  public,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  full  statement  of  the  dissenting  views. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  the  second  one.  Now,  thirdly,  is  it  your 
thought  that  the  President’s  recommendation  here  would  take  the 
place  of  the  National  Budget,  throw  that  aside,  as  I  understood  you? 
He  would  be  encouraged  to  submit  his  reports,  as  to  how  he  viewed  the 
trends  generally.  What  would  you  say  about  that  institution  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Certainly  if  this  commission  is  not  created,  then  the 
President  ought  to  be  admonished  to  make  quarterly  reports,  as  the 
bill  already  does. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Assuming  that  the  commission  is  provided  for, 
where  would  the  President  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Assuming  the  commission  is  set  up,  I  think  the  com¬ 
mission  ought  to  be  required  to  make  reports  frequently,  and  make 
recommendations  for  public  policy.  Then  the  question  of  how  these 
releases  of  the  commission  are  related  to  the  President’s  quarterly 
reports.  They  need  not  displace  the  President’s  statements. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Do  I  understand  that  this  commission  would  be 
in  lieu  of  the  President’s  budget  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  The  so-called  National  Budget  we  recommend  scrap¬ 
ping  entirely,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  commission 
reports  will  be  in  lieu  of  the  President’s  quarterly  recommendations 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  the  plans  of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the 
picture  would  be  for  whatever  decision  or  recommendation  he  care  to 
make,  or  any  independent  findings  that  he  had  to  submit,  furnished 
to  him  by  other  executive  agencies  or  by  this  commission,  and  you 
would  then  provide  in  the  fourth  place  substantially  for  the  joint 
congressional  committee,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  in  both  of  these  bills, 
and  the  studies  of  this  commission  would  have  the  direct  attention  of 
this  joint  committee? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  For  whatever  disposition  that  committee  might 
make  of  them. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  And  the  joint  committee  could  do  its  own  study, 
and  I  think,  should.  To  develop  efficiency  there  should  be  proper 
staffing  of  the  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree,  and  for  this  reason,  as  you  have  indi¬ 
cated,  that  committee  might  not,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  implement  the 
previous  legislation  that  the  Congress  has  enacted  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  By  that 
I  mean  the  so-called  permanent  legislation  as  distinguished  from  what 
we  were  pleased  to  call  emergency  legislation  here,  which,  as  I  see  it, 
might  bring  ti  the  attention  of  the  country  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
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provided  for  one  of  the  first  things  that  causes  trouble,  that  is,  bank 
failures  by  providing  for  the  guaranty  of  deposits,  so  there  would  not 
be  failures  of  the  banks.  Secondly,  as  you  know  full  well,  as  you  have 
stated  your  connection  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  the  stock 
market  crash  billions  of  dollars  were  lost,  and  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  that  Congress  passed  legislation  to  scrutinize  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  stocks,  securities,  and  established  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Then  when  one  utility  empire  after  another  fell,  Congress  passed  the 
Utilities  Act.  And  there  is  the  opportunity  for  this  committee,  this 
joint  committee,  to  keep  those  matters  before  the  public,  and  also  to 
keep  in  proper  focus  before  the  Congress  the  legitimate  public  works 
that  have  been  adopted  by  Congress,  that  might  be  increased  or  di¬ 
minished,  as  the  demands  required.  Now,  when  you  have  done  that,  you 
have  about  finished  with  your  bill,  haven’t  you,  as  you  have  outlined 
here  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  that  is  all  we  can  do  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now  this  further  question — and  here  is  what 
bothers  me — I  have  some  skepticism  about  employment  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  depressions.  This  bill,  either  bill,  the  Senate  or  the  House 
bill,  in  my  view,  is  based  upon  Federal  expenditures,  Federal  invest¬ 
ment,  and  those  two  words  are  synonymous  with  deficit  spending,  and 
in  my  view  now  when  there  is  a  real  adjustment,  the  passage  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  even  in  the  modified  Senate  form,  would  intensify  the  troubles 
that  now  exist  between  employers  and  employees.  Without  taking 
any  sides,  I  think  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  of  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  but  the  fact  remains  that  to  lull  the  people  not  at 
work  into  a  position  where  they  might  say,  “Well,  I  don’t  have  to 
take  this  salary  or  that  salary  or  this  wage  or  that  wage,  because  under 
the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  I  feel  rather  secure 
that  a  job  will  be  offered  me.”  Isn’t  that  the  great  psychological  defect 
and  objection  to  such  legislation  as  the  House  or  Senate  bills  contain 
or  provide  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes,  doubly  so  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  you  have  been  very  helpful,  sir.  You 
have  been  to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  value  such  statements  as  men 
like  you  submit  to  us,  because  you  are  a  fair  witness,  you  are  a  reason¬ 
able  witness,  and  if  you  don’t  know  it,  you  say  so.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Bender.  Doctor,  you  are  in  favor  of  full  employment? 

Mr.  Terborgii.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  Everybody  is  in  favor  of 
it,  just  as  everybody  is  against  sin,  but  you  would  have  to  offer  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  it  to  make  the  question  mean  anything.  What  do  vou  mean  by 
“full  employment”? 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  there  anyone  who  objects  to  full  employment  and 
making  it  possible  ?  What  agency  would  you  use  or  what  formula 
would  you  use  in  order  to  bring  about  full  employment? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  haven’t  any  formula,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  there  should  be  some  formula  or 
some  approach  to  the  subject? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  there  ought  to  be  some  approach  to  the  subject, 
but  I  don’t  believe  we  will  ever  wind  up  with  a  formula.  Every  set 
of  circumstances  is  so  different  from  every  other  that  there  is  no  one 
formula  for  producing  even  reasonably  full  employment. 
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Mr.  Bender.  You  believe  that  private  industry  should  supply  jobs 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent* 

.  Mr.  Terborgh.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Federal  Government  supply¬ 
ing  funds  to  private  industry,  in  the  event  private  industry  is  not 
able  to  provide  jobs,  so  that  they  might  augment  private  industry  by 
supplying  funds  to  industry  so  that  they  might  proceed — as,  for 
example,  the  RFC  has  provided  private  industry  with  funds  in 
many  cases. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  don’t  think  the  question  can  be  answered  positively. 
I  have  seen  a  dozen  different  proposals  ranging  over  a  very  wide  area 
for  subsidies  to  private  industry,  for  interest-free  loans,  and  what 
have  you.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  have  much  more  possibility  than 
others.  But  no  general  answer  is  possible.  You  can  certainly  find 
cases — let  us  take  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  exam¬ 
ple- — whereby  guaranty  funds  are  made  available  at  low  interest  rates 
and  long  term,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is  no  general 
answer  to  the  question  as  you  frame  it.  I  would  have  to  see  a  definite 
proposal  before  I  could  react  to  it. 

Mr.  Church.  You  believe  that  public  works  should  be  provided  in 
the  event  that  private  industry  cannot  supply  jobs,  and  in  the  event 
that  private  industry  with  the  help  of  the  Government  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and  the  RFC,  that  in 
that  event  public  works,  worth-while  public  works,  might  be  provided 
by  municipalities  and  States,  and  possibly  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes ;  I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  reason¬ 
ably  can  to  expand  public  works  in  times  when  the  private  building 
industry  is  slack.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  expressed  earlier 
some  skepticism  as  to  the  degree  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  Church.  What  are  the  teeth  in  this  bill  ?  What  is  the  penalty 
for  nonconformance  to  the  provisions  of  this  full  employment  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  There  aren’t  any. 

Mr.  Church.  There  aren’t  any  at  all  ?  No  penalties  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  haven’t  seen  any  penalty  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  There  are  no  teeth  in  the.  bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  It  is  a  declaration  of  F’ecleral  responsibility.  That 
is  what  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  is  it  the  responsibility  of  someone  or  some  of 
us?  For  example,  we  in  our  political  platforms  say  that  the  people 
in  the  world,  even  the  enemies,  the  people  within  the  gates  of  the 
enemy,  should  be  provided  with  food.  That  is  provided  for  in  both 
political  party  platforms.  Do  you  believe  in  that  proposition?  Do 
you  believe  in  helping  our  friends  without  helping  those  in  the  gates 
of  the  enemy  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Do  I  believe  in  preventing  starvation,  whether  of 
friend  or  enemy  ? 

Mr.  Church.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  believe  in  that  principle  as  far  as  we  are  our¬ 
selves  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes;  I  think  definitely  we  ought  to  provide  through 
unemployment  insurance  as  liberally  as  we  possibly  can.  It  is  a  ques- 
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tion  of  administration  in  the  end — I  mean  whether  you  give  a  man  50 
percent  of  his  regular  wage  or  60  or  80  or  100  percent.  You  have  to 
stop  somewhere,  because  the  thing  breaks  down  from  human  cussed¬ 
ness  if  you  get  too  high,  but  I  would  go  as  high  as  the  administrative 
feasibility  permits.  And  I  would  make  unemployment  insurance  as 
general  in  coverage  as  we  can  possibly  make  it. 

Mr.  Church.  I  have  heard  considerable  testimony  here,  or  testimony 
elsewhere,  both  for  and  against  this  bill.  How  much  of  it  is  wheat  and 
how  much  of  it  is  chaff  ?  Have  you  read  any  testimony  either  for  or 
against  the  bill  that  you  would  say  is  so  much  hokum. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  read  almost  none  of 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  Church.  Have  you  read  any  papers  for  or  against  the  bill  that 
you  disagree  with  ?  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  against  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  When  you  say,  “Are  we  against  the  bill  ?”  or  “Are  we 
for  the  bill  ?”  it  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  you  for  the  bill  or  against  the  bill?  You  are 
against  the  bill  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  are  against  the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  that 
I  discussed  here.  We  are  against  some  of  those  provisions  as  they  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  Senate  bill.  If  those  are  corrected;  we  are  for  the  bill, 
and  we  are  doubly  for  it  if  it  adds  the  commission  that  we  suggest. 

Mr.  Church.  As  I  understand,  you  will  submit  a  formula  of  your 
own  to  the  committee  that  you  would  consider  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Well,  Mr.  Hoffman  asked  me  if  I  would  draft  a  bill. 
I  will  turn  in  something  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  are  not,  then,  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  do  nothing  about  the  employment  situation  ?  - 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Definitely  not.  We  don’t  believe  in  a  merely  negative 
attitude  on  this  problem.  We  think  wTe  are  constructive,  and  being 
constructive  we  can  point  to  weak  points  in  both  of  these  bills.  They 
are  weak  because  they  simply  pass  the  buck  to  the  White  House,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  perhaps  unknown  Presidential  advisers  to  cook  national 
policy.  We  want  to  see  the  function  brought  out  into  the  open  and 
made  responsible.  We  think  that  is  a  constructive  addition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bender.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  put  some  teeth  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  we  want  an  intelligent  approach.  That  is  not 
teeth,  exactly.  We  want  to  get  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  what  to  do  about  economic  fluctuations,  to  which  at 
present  we  don’t  know  the  full  answer.  We  are  kidding  ourselves  if 
we  pretend  that  we  do.  We  know  some  things.  I  am  personally  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  don  t  need  to  worry  about  another  depression  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  thirties,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  get  the  art  of 
stabilization  mastered  to  the  point  where  we  can  iron  out  all  economic 
fluctuations— if  we  ever  get  there.  We  have  to  be  content  with  some¬ 
thing  less  than  perfection,  but  we  are  not  pessimistic.  Our  criticism 
of  these  bills  is  that  they  start  out  on  the  false  premise  that  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  spend  money  to  bring  the  millennium. 

Mi.  Church.  Dr.  Terborgh.  a  while  ago  you  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  you  recommend  scrapping  the  budget.  You  mean  the 
budget  features  of  this  bill,  not  the  budget  that  we  are  familiar  with  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  the  proposed  national  budget,  not  the  Federal 
budget. 
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Mr.  Church.  A  while  ago  Mr.  Bender  asked  you  if  you  had  perhaps 
read  the  testimony  on  this  bill.  You  realize  that  the  testimony  in  these 
hearings  has  not  been  printed  at  all,  therefore  you  could  not  have  read 
it. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Not  the  hearings  on  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  You  have  had  no  opportunity  to  read  the  hearing  on 
the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  I  will  appreciate  your  doing  what  Mr.  Whittington 
suggested,  submit  your  amendments  either  to  the  Senate  bill  or  the 
House  bill,  because  I  don  know  of  anyone  on  the  committee  that  doesn’t 
want  a  bill  that  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  shall  take  the  Senate  bill  and  redraft  some  of  the 
provisions  we  object  to.  That  will  probably  be  more  practical  and 
desirable  than  trying  to  draft  a  whole  new  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Your  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  in  the  title  we 
don’t  want  a  bill  or  an  act  that  holds  out  something  to  our  people  that 
we  can  never  live  up  to? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  No;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  called  an  act  to  mitigate 
economic  fluctuations — or  something  of  that  sort — or  an  act  to  reduce 
economic  instability.  But  if  the  words  “full  employment”  must  go  into 
the  title  of  the  bill,  I  would  not  object,  provided  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  acceptable. 

Mr.  Church.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  commission,  your  conclu¬ 
sions  with  reference  to  the  need  of  the  commission,  is  your  organization 
qualified  to  prepare  data  and  recommendations  that  would  be  available 
to  committees  of  the  House  or  committees  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  feel  you  need  a  bill  in  order  to  more  nearly 
perfect  them  for  our  use?  You  seem  to  want  the  Commission  to 
proceed  further  than  they  get  in  their  conclusions  and  their  findings. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Yes;  our  ideas  may  be  good  or  they  may  be  bad. 
They  are  simply  ideas  of  the  Machinery  Institute.  We  want  a  public 
instrumentality  for  threshing  out  these  issues.  Those  nine  men— if 
there  are  nine — will  not  agree,  but  even  their  disagreement  will  be 
enlightening.  Even  that  is  important,  the  issues  on  which  they  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  Dr.  Ter¬ 
borgh  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  enlightening  discussions 
we  have  had  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  share  with  him 
apprehension  of  the  use  of  the  words  “full  employment,”  first  because, 
as  I  get  it  from  your  testimony,  you  think  that  is  a  perfection  which 
cannot  be  attained,  never  was  for  that  matter  attained. 

Mr.  Terborgh,  Full  employment  is  a  goal. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  second,  it  is  likely  to  make  people  think  that  it 
will  be  attained,  which  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Actually  what  this 
bill  is,  is  a  Federal  economic-planning  bill,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  Without  an  adequate  instrumentality. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  proper  Federal  economic- 
planning  bill?  You  do  not  object  to  the  word  “planning,”  do  you? 
You  are  not  afraid  of  planning,  as  some  people  are? 

Mr.  Terborgh.  If  it  is  planning  for  Federal  policy,  then  I  am 
all  for  it. 
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Mr.  Judd.  That  is  exactly  my  own  position.  It  is  a  misnomer, 
actually,  to  call  this  an  act  to  assure  full  employment,  when  actually  it 
is  just  a  Federal  economic  planning  act.  If  the  bill  is  changed  so 
as  to  state'  that  the  Federal  Government  recognizes  its  responsibility 
and  intends  to  do  its  utmost  to  achieve  these  objective,  then  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  opposition  is  removed  and  we  are  being  respon¬ 
sible  people  because  we  are  talking  about  something  which  there  is 
a  chance  of  delivering. 

Mr.  Terborgh.  I  agree. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony, 
Doctor.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :  30  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  05  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2 : 30  p.  m. 
this  day.) 

after  recess 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2 : 30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  with 
us  today  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Kane,  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Kane,  you  are  recognized. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOSEPH  W.  KANE,  REPRESENTING  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mr.  Kane.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  little  competition  from  one  to  whom  nobody 
would  object,  the  President,  we  went  out  of  here  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
hurry,  and  if  you  will  just  give  me  a  moment  I  will  proceed  with  my 
statement. 

I  do  request  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  accept  the  printed 
statement  that  we  have  in  its  entirety,  to  be  part  of  the  record,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  my  reading  from  it  I  may  skip  things  that  you  can 
refer  to  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  satisfactory.  Will  you  give  your  full 
name  and  position  for  the  record,  Mr.  Kane  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  My  name  is  Joseph  W.  Kane.  I  happen  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  corporation  located  in  Detroit,  but  its  activities  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  We  are  what  you  woidd  call  a  small  business 
organization.  We  have  less  than  100  employees,  but  its  operations 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have  to  keep  ourselves  more  or  less  in¬ 
formed  on  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  and  prior  to  the  war  we  did  considerable  exporting  to 
foreign  countries.  ” 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  is  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  The 
nature  of  that  organization  is  generally  well  understood  by  you  gen- 
tlemen,  and  a  vast  percentage  of  the  public.  The  Detroit  board  con- 
sists  of  approximately  5,500  members.  The  membership  is  volun¬ 
tary,  but  it  involves  an  obligation  of  yearly  dues  which  provide  the 
funds  with  which  the  board  operates  a  staff  of  somewhat  less  than 
100  employees,  all  of  whom  are  specially  selected  for  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  industry  and  agriculture,  in  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  and  all  things  of  a  community,  or  in  some  cases  a  national 
nature.  They  are  the  source  of  a  great  amount  of  information  to 
all  ot  the  businessmen  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  They  assist  the  city 
government  at  times,  when  there  are  matters  of  community  interest, 
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go  over  the  lines  of  race  and  creed  and  political  belief,  and  as  such  an 
organization  appeals  to  me  as  a  relatively  small  business  man — I  have 
belonged  to  it  for  a  number  of  years — at  times  when  they  have  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  staff  they  appoint  committees 
selected  from  the  membership,  men  who  they  feel  are  informed  or 
can  be  informed  on  the  subject  to  be  studied,  and  in  that  particular 
situation  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  men  selected  to  study  the  full 
employment  act.  That  committee  met  and  studied — met  many  times 
and  studied  very  seriously  this  proposed  legislation,  submitted  its 
report  in  the  constitutional  manner  to  the  board  of  commerce;  the 
thing  was  in  turn  studied  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  board  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  they  approved  the  report  of  the  committee.  They  now 
desire  and  have  given  me  the  privilege  to  present  to  you  what,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  is  the  report  that  they  have  endorsed  and  approved  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  as  a  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  particular  men  forming  that  organization. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman — off  the  record. 

(A  discussion  followed  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Kane.  It  has  been  agreed  that  this  printed  statement  shall  be 
the  statement  in  full  as  presented  by  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  you  are  submitting  it  without  repeating,  I  do 
not  care.  If  you  want  to  read  it,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Kane. 

Mr.  Kane.  We  confess  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  just  how  to  analyze  this  proposed  legislation,  and  we 
finally,  after  considerable  effort,  got  down  to  reducing  it  to  four 
questions : 

1.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  bill  % 

2.  Are  the  objectives  of  the  bill  a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for 
Congressional  action  ? 

3.  What  effects,  desirable  and  undesirable,  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  ? 

4.  What  other  means  are  available  for  obtaining  those  objectives  of 
the  bill  which  are  desirable  ? 

Under  1,  briefly  stated,  the  main  objective  appears  to  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  guaranty  of  jobs  to  all  wage  earners.  This  bill  seeks  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  continuous  and  satisfactory  income  to  one  class  of  our  citizens, 
namely,  those  who  work  for  wages.  We  assert  that  the  objective  of 
the  bill  is  to  benefit  especially  that  minority  of  certain  wage  earners 
whose  services  are  less  in  demand  and  who  are  consequently  most 
likely  to  be  unemployed  on  account  of  their  location,  occupation,  or 
personal  traits,  habits,  and  qualifications. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  write  laws  in  precise  language 
with  precise  definition  of  those  words,  particularly  phrases  capable  of 
various  constructions. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  with  any  certainty  the  objectives  or  merits 
of  H.  R.  2202,  because  the  bill  contains  so  many  words  and  phrases 
which  are  vague,  uncertain,  and  undefined — and  we  refer  to  some 
20  or  more  of  those  phrases. 

We  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  first  draft  of  this  legislation  con¬ 
tained  a  definition  that  in  itself  called  for  itself.  That  was  the  defi¬ 
nition  on  full  employment.  That  is  not  now  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  or  insist  that  a  law 
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of  Congress  should  be  written  in  precise  language,  and  that  words 
and  phrases  of  uncertain  meaning  should  be  defined  so  that  the  citi¬ 
zens,  legislators,  and  the  administrators  of  the  law  know  what  the 
law  requires.  This  bill  clearly  fails  to  meet  that  standard.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  hope  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
result  in  a  condition  formerly  called  ‘‘prosperity”  or  “good  times.” 
These  older  terms  were  inclusive  and  indicated  a  high  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  and  great  satisfaction  for  all  citizens,  farm¬ 
ers,  professional  men,  employers,  and  wage  earners.  The  new  term 
“full  employment”  is  more  circumscribed  and  refers  not  to  the  general 
welfare  of  all  but  to  the  welfare  of  a  special  class,  those  who  work  for 
wages. 

Prosperity  comes  when  we  have  abundance  of  goods  and  services. 
And  labor  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  abundance.  Other  factors  which 
cause  abundance  are  natural  resources,  technological  improvements, 
accumulation  of  capital,  equitable  laws,  and  mary  other  things. 

Our  objectives  should  be  abundance,  not  full  employment.  The 
depth  of  absurdity  in  glorifying  the  means  rather  than  the  end  was 
reached  by  Sir  William  Beveridge,  who  said  in  his  book  on  Fidl  Em¬ 
ployment,  “It  is  better  to  employ  people  on  digging  holes  and  filling 
them  up  again  than  not  to  employ  them  at  all.”  The  American  people, 
typical  of  themselves,  found  a  word  for  that  kind  of  operation,  boon¬ 
doggling. 

Are  the  objectives  of  the  bill  a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for  con¬ 
gressional  action?  We  had  a  very  lengthy,  carefully  prepared  state¬ 
ment  in  which  we  set  forth  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that  this  bill  would  be  unconstitutional,  because  it  is  class  legisla¬ 
tion  and  intended  to  benefit  a  special  class  and  be  paid  for  by  all  others 
who  may  not  in  themselves,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  benefit. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  affirmative  right,  that  is  to  say,  that  Con¬ 
gress  create  a  right  in  addition  to  the  individual’s  inherent  right,  and 
to  coercively  effectuate  that  right. 

On  page  5 — I  am  full  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  skipping  through 
this  the  continuity  of  our  presentation  is  not  so  effective,  but - 

Mr.  Whittington  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  witness  go¬ 
ing  to  file  his  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  '  i 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  can  read  it  as  fast  as  he  can  read  it  over  there. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Whittington,  the  great  trouble,  as  I  view  it,  is  the 
possibility  of  so  many  Congressmen  and  men  on  other  committees 
who  are  busy  with  other  matters  failing  to  read  in  its  entirety. 

The  phrase  “the  right  to  work”  may  be  defined  in  two  ways  at 
least:  (a)  It  may  mean  that  no  person  or  group  of  persons  has  the 
right  to  interfere  with  or  hinder  a  person  who  alone  or  in  voluntary 
cooperation  with  others  desires  to  work.  In  this  sense  it  means  the 
preservation  of  a  valuable  freedom.  Thus  a  picket  line  that  prevents 
a  workingman  from  passing  through  a  factory  gate  may  be  said  to 
deny  to  the  workmen  the  right  to  work ;  (b)  it  may  mean  that  job  seek¬ 
ers  have  the  legal  right  to  compel  certain  persons  or  groups  of  persons 
to  employ  them.  In  this  sense,  those  designated  by  law  as  having  the 
obligation  to  employ  the  job  seekers  are  denied  the  right  not  to  employ. 
It  is  this  second  definition  which  applies  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill,  and  we  quote  that  statement. 
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Skipping  down  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  5,  the  right  to  work 
as  denned  under  5,  or  under  (b)  is  in  conflict  with  the  right  to 
property.  We  °an  have  one  of  these  rights  but  we  cannot  have 
both.  The  right  to  property  is  simply  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
own,  possess,  and  use  that  which  he  has  produced  or  legitimately  ac¬ 
quired,  but  the  right  to  work,  as  contemplated  by  this  bill,  requires 
the  Government  to  take  property  from  the  owners  and  give  this  prop¬ 
erty  to  workmen,  so  that  the  workmen  can  produce  something  that 
neither  the  public,  the  employees,  nor  the  taxpayers  will  buy  of  their 
own  free  will.  Such  a  right  to  work  impairs  the  right  to  property. 

The  Communists  have  treated  this  subject  of  the  right  to  work  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  we  quote  transcripts  from  some  of  their  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847,  on  page  6.  In  1848  the  French 
Communists  passed  a  right-to-work  law,  and  it  worked  so  badly  that 
it  was  repealed  in  about  6  months. 

The  Russian  Communists  have  a  right-to-work  article  in  their  con¬ 
stitution  of  1936,  which  is  current  and  reads  as  follows : 

Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  K.  have  the  right  to  toil,  that  is,  the  right  to  receive  guar¬ 
anteed  work  with  payment  for  their  toil  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  and 
quality.  The  right  to  toil  is  insured  by  the  socialist  organization  of  national 
economies,  by  the  increasing  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of  Soviet  society, 
the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  economic  crisis  and  the  liquidation  of  un¬ 
employment. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  say  in  that  same  part  of  the  constitution 
if  they  didn’t  work  they  didn’t  eat. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  didn’t  want  to  labor  the  question. 
We  knew  that  you  gentlemen  were  informed  even  beyond  ourselves, 
and  we  could  have  made  this  much  more  extensive  but  we  tried  to 
point  out  the  essence  of  the  very  thing  that  is  proposed  here.  This 
is  not  a  new  idea. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  little  different  approach,  though,  in 
carrying  out  their  mandate. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  they  have.  My  son  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  Nation,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  served, 
with  the  rest  of  us,  and  he  has  all  the  security  that  was  necessary  for 
any  human  being  to  exist.  He  had  food  and  shelter  and  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  And  medical  attention? 

Mr.  Kane.  And  medical  attention,  and  presumed  remuneration  un¬ 
der  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  things  of  that  nature,  but  I  hope  that 
my  son  and  my  son’s  son  don’t  have  to  live  with  that  constantly  over 
•their  heads.  I  hope  that  we  can  get  the  good  of  the  old  days,  because 
we  know  that  which  was  good  and  we  want  to  hold  fast  to  it,  and  this 
proposed  legislation  goes  down  a  dead-end  street,  not  a  blind  alley. 
A  blind  alley  is  something  you  get  into  and  you  don’t  know  where 
you  are  at,  but  this  is  a  dead-end  street,  and  the  end  of  it  is  something 
utterly  different  than  what  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  American 
form  or  the  American  philosophy  of  government.  I  don’t  believe  we 
should  constantly  take  care  of  a  man  who  doesn’t  help  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  add  in  the  rest  of  that 
constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  I  do  not  have  that  right  at  hand. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  1848  law  passed  by 

the  French? 
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Mr.  Kane.  We  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  don’t  have  it  with  me,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Will  you  mail  it  in  here  to  us,  because  we  have  a 
lot  of  reference  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  We  should  like  to  do  that  for  you.  We  certainly  shall. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  is  the  Soviet  Constitution.  I  don’t  find  that 
place  now. 

Mr.  Kane.  Will  you  supply  it,  Mr.  Hoffman,  or  shall  we  supply  it 
from  Detroit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whittington  wants  you  to  supply  the  act  of 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  1848,  This  is  the  Soviet  Con¬ 
stitution  here  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  would  like  it  to  appear  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  that  when  I  made  that  statement  I  made  it  with  every 
degree  of  sincerity.  We  have  the  act  or  portions  of  the  act  that  will 
support  this  extract.  To  find  the  act  in  its  entirety,  Mr.  Whittington, 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  have  the  extract  from  the  Soviet  Constitu¬ 
tion,  haven’t  you?  You  haven’t  got  any  extract  here  from  the  French 
Act,  have  you  ?  I  don’t  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  Following  the  citation  in  the  constitution  there,  it 
also  provides  that  those  who  don’t  work,  don’t  eat.  They  don’t  tolerate 
any  drones  or  people  who  don’t  work  in  the  Soviet  Kepublic. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  French  Act  of  1848  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  witness  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  having  some  information  worked  up  on  that, 
Mr.  Whittington,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  by  Friday. 

Mr.  Kane.  We  will  do  our  best  to  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  principal  advocate  of  full-employ¬ 
ment  laws  in  Britain,  Sir  William  Beveridge — and  I  think  he  is  now 
a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet — is  a  Socialist  who  does  not  believe  in 
private  property.  He  says  in  his  book  on  full  employment : 

The  list  of  essential  liberties  given  above  does  not  include  liberty  of  a  private 
citizen  to  own  means  of  production  and  to  employ  other  citizens  in  operating  them 
at  a  wage,  but  if  it  should  be  shown  that  abolition  of  private  property  and  the 
needs  of  production  was  necessary  for  full  employment,  this  abolition  would  have 
to  be  undertaken. 

We  do  not  believe  we  should  take  the  first  step  in  a  program  which 
might  eventually  compel  all  workmen  to  work  for  the  Government. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  workmen  are  Socialists  or1 
Communists,  or  that  they  want  the  effects,  desirable  or  undesirable, 
that  might  result  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  As  the  bill  stands 
the  effects  would  be  negligible.  It  proposes  estimates  and  such  things 
to  be  prepared  in  connection  with  the  National  Budget.  The  moun¬ 
tain  labors  and  brings  forth  a  mouse.  The  law  which  was  hailed  to 
bring  full  employment  produces  nothing  but  reports  and  estimates, 
and  there  is  the  real  danger  in  this  law  as  we  see  it.  It  is  a  commit¬ 
ment  upon  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  world,  the  one  that  is 
closest  to  our  heart,  and  if  it  ever  commits  itself  to  this  impracticable 
plan  it  will  necessarily  have  to  continue,  because  public  opinion,  especi¬ 
ally  those  who  have  been  misled  by  the  illusive  statement  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  defined  and  interpreted  by  each  person  in  his  own  way,  I 
hesitate  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  it  will  end. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  the  testimony  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  entirely  to  the  effect  that  this  bill  would  not  guarantee 
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a  job  to  everyone  or  insure  any  person  a  job.  I  have  been  reading1 
the  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  held  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  I  notice  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Wolf,  of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  that  appears  on  page  812 
of  the  Senate  hearing,  reading  as  follows : 

The  dictionary  defines  “assure”  as  follows:  “to  make  sure  or  certain;  to 
inspire  confidence  by  declaration  or  promise.”  This  latter  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
real  basis  for  the  objections.  The  promise  by  Congress  of  job  opportunities  will 
inspire  confidence  in  the  people  of  the  country ;  they  will  rely  on  the  assurance 
of  their  Government.  And  they  will  expect  this  promise  to  be  effectively  imple¬ 
mented. 

In  other  words,  the  people  who  are  dealing  with  this  bill  believe 
that  it  does  assure  full  employment,  and  they  believe  that  the  Congress 
is  bound  by  it.  He  says  further  in  that  next  paragraph  on  page  812 : 

A  promise  is  a  commitment,  and  the  public  relies  on  its  legislators  to  honor  their 
commitments. 


If  that  does  not  show  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of  the  committee  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  think  that  this  is  a  commitment  on  the  part 
of  Congress  I  can’t  understand  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  not  the  succeeding  Con¬ 
gresses  fulfill  the  commitments  of  any  preceding  Congress  ?  When  we 
seriously  study  a  piece  of  legislation  with  such  ramifications  and  such 
great  import  we  realize  it  will  affect  the  lives  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  this  question  right  there  of  the  chairman  of 
our  committee?  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  when  we  pass  legislation  with  an 
implication  that  Congress  must  do  something  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  Congress  to  have  legislation  passed  with  the  idea  that  this  does  not 
cost  us  anything  or  that  we  are  not  obligated  to  a  certain  thing,  but 
after  the  bill  is  passed  the  obligations  then  naturally  follow? 

The  Chairman.  That  isn’t  my  experience  heretofore. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  has  been  my  opinion  for  quite  some  time.  If  I 
were  ever  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  any  Congress  I  would  think 
that  any  solemn  promise  of  any  previous  Congress  would  be  something 
that  I  should  make  every  effort  to  fulfill. 

Senator  Murray  himself  stated  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  22,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  the  bill  guarantee  every¬ 
one  the  kind  of  job  he  wants?”  and  his  answer  was,  “I his  is  not  a  bill 
to  guarantee  jobs  to  any  individual.'’  Now,  I  defy  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  stop  people  on  the  street  and  ask  them  whether  they  have 
that  impression  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  read  from  the  statement  of  one  witness  over 
there  before  the  committee  that  had  an  opposite  view.  He  did  think 
it  guaranteed  jobs  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  you  Members  of  Congress 
ask  the  man  on  the  street  if  he  interprets  “full  employment”— which 
is  a  catch  phrase,  beautiful,  alluring— whether  “full  employment 
guarantees  him  a  job  or  not,  and  see  what  his^answer  is. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  he  will  say  “Yes”? 

Mr.  Kane.  Certainly.  .,  .  , ... 

The  Chairman.  He  thinks  he  will  get  a  job  tomorrow  if  this  bill 


is  passed. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we 


pass  this  legislation  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
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general  public  to  try  to  create  jobs?  They  will  think  Congress  is 
going  to  create  all  the  jobs,  won’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  They  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  then  the  initiative  of  the  individual  to  create  jobs,, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  wish  I  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  that,  but  I  just  have 
common  sense  to  aid  me  in  my  thinking,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
point  where  the  right  to  a  job  is  created  which  impinges  upon  the 
rights  of  other  citizens  who  are  employed,  to  the  point  of  where  the 
right  to  a  job  involves  the  responsibility  first  on  the  part  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  employer,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  meet  that  responsibility — and  we 
know  many  reasons  why  there  are  numerous  times  that  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  because  he  just  can’t  put  people  on  the  pay  roll  like  you  put 
them  on  the  public  pay  roll — and  if  private  employers  do  not  put 
these  men  onto  a  job,  then  this  bill  pledges  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  such  expenditures  and  do  such  things,  whether  they  are 
wanted  or  not,  in  the  way  of  public  works,  whether  they  are  desirable 
or  not,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes  assessed  on  people  who  do  not 
benefit  from  them,  and  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Rich,  in 
my  opinion,  and  that  is  Government  ownership. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  remunerative  wages  too. 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  we  have  asked  a  lot  of  questions  in  this  paper  of 
ours,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  phraseology  that  I  skipped,  the  undefined 
phrases.  One  of  them  is  “remunerative  wages.”  But  we  ask  those 
questions  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  now  that  where 
workmen  are  employed  on  Federal  public  works  the  prevailing  wages 
in  the  local  community  shall  be  paid  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  I  know  we  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  think  that  would  not  leave  any  doubt  but 
what  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money  to  give  60,000,000  people  jobs  on 
public  works  projects. 

Mr.  Rich.  Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  since  1930,  I  have  heard 
more  crackpots  around  the  Capitol  here  suggesting  things  that  the 
Government  ought  to  get  into,  and  the  Government  did  get  into 
many  of  them,  and  we  have  had  a  national  deficit  ever  since. 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  this  bill  is  predicated  on  a  continuation  of  deficit 
financing,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  today,  the  moment 
at  which  this  continuation  is  proposed,  and  when  it  really  began. 
We  now  have  a  $300,000,000,000  public  debt  over  our  heads,  and  at 
that  time  we  were  not  so  badly  off. 

A  totalitarian  state  which  controls  production,  consumption,  and 
labor  can  not  only  guarantee  work  to  all  but  can  also  compel  everyone 
to  work.  All  leftists  insist  that  labor  has  been  treated  by  employers 
as  a  commodity  and  that  that  is  the  capitalistic  attitude  toward  the 
worker.  The  bill,  however,  makes  workers  into  commodities.  If  it  is 
carried  out  as  originally  planned,  a  worker  from  the  Detroit  area, 
probably  a  skilled  mechanic,  will  become  a  concrete  mixer  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  or  vice  versa,  or  worse,  or  “worser,”  if  I  may  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  full  danger  of  committing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  giving  jobs  to  everyone  who  is  not  employed  is 
not  necessarily  in  this  bill ;  it  is  in  the  legislation  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  in  order  to  implement  this  bill.  Isn’t  that  true? 
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Mr.  Kane.  We  touch  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  later  on  in  our  paper. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  compulsion  to  buy  is  not  contemplated  in 
this  bill.  We  say  that  the  compulsion  to  buy  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  suggested  program.  If  the  President  and  Congress  commits  the 
Government  to  a  program  of  extensive  public  works,  post  offices,  dams, 
roads,  hospitals,  subsidized  housing,  public  parks,  and  so  forth,  the 
taxpayers  are  compelled  to  buy  these  projects.  If  these  projects  were 
adopted  because  the  people  generally  wanted  them,  if  they  preferred 
these  public  projects  to  the  things  that  they  would  otherwise  purchase, 
probably  no  great  harm  would  result,  but  under  this  bill  these  projects 
would  not  be  undertaken  because  the  people  wanted  them. 

The  values  which  the  public  secured  from  these  projects  would  be 
immaterial  and  irrelevant.  The  projects  would  be  undertaken  to  fur¬ 
nish  jobs,  and  since  the  taxpayers  are  forced  to  give  up  things  that 
they  want  for  things  they  do  not  want  the  Government  inflicts  upon 
them  a  loss.  The  taxpayers  would  be  compelled  not  only  to  furnish 
wages  to  the  public  employed  but  to  supply  them  with  materials,  lum¬ 
ber,  cement,  steel,  and  things  of  that  nature,  and  to  supply  them  with 
tools,  so  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  expenditures  would  go  for 
the  wages  of  the  job  seekers. 

That  would  be  a  waste  and  an  uneconomic  use,  not  only  of  labor 
but  also  of  materials  and  capital  equipment.  This  coercive  demand 
for  labor,  materials,  and  capital  equipment  would  tend  to  raise  wage 
rates  and  prices  and  thus  reduce  the  operations  of  private  enterprise. 
This  coercive  employment  used  to  make  things  of  low  economic  value 
would  not  be  useful  employment.  It  would  be  far  better  and  less 
costly  to  supply  the  destitute  with  a  minimum  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  rather  than  to  furnish  them  materials,  capital  equipment,  and 
wages  to  maintain  the  pretense  that  they  were  usefully  employed  and 
not  the  recipients  of  charity.  Unemployed  persons  put  to  work  on 
jobs  of  little  or  no  economic  value  are,  in  an  economic  sense,  still 
unemployed. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  some  of  the  projects  of  the  WPA? 

Mr.  Kane.  Raking  leaves,  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up  again. 
There  is  never  any  great  concern  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  could 
employ  people  on  the  public  pay  roll  as  to  just  how  efficient  they  were 
or  how  skilled  they  were  or  how  capable  they  were  of  doing  any  part 
of  the  job  that  they  undertook;  and  if  it  was  digging  a  post  hole,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  post-hole  digger  they  would  put  a  man  there  that 
never  had  a  shovel  in  his  hands  before,  and  he  wouldn’t  know  how  to 
go  about  it,  so  in  order  to  get  a  post-hole  dug  they  might  put  four  or 
five  men  on  the  job,  and  between  them  they  could  dig  a  hole,  and — I 
am  facetious,  of  course — they  might  put  four  or  five  more  men  there 
to  fill  up  the  hole  after  the  diggers  had  dug  the  hole,  because  they  never 
let  one  man  do  the  other  man’s  job. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  legislation  is  proposed  more  as  a  follow-up 
of  some  campaign  oratory  and  some  campaign  promises  but,  more 
important,  with  the  fear  that  there  might  be  another  depression,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  fact  that  human  conduct  cannot  be  cured  by  legislation. 
A  man  that  is  lazy  don’t  work  unless  he  has  to  work,  or  fight;  and 
there  art  people  who,  when  the  do  have  a  job,  don’t  like  the  hours  or 
they  don’t  like  the  employer  or  40  other  things.  We  have  had  strikes 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  that  generated  out  of  the  silly,  almost  asinine 
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and  unbelievable,  point  of  who  is  going  to  deliver  the  milk  in  a  cafe¬ 
teria  in  an  industrial  plant  that  was  employing  some  37,000  men,  100 
percent  of  them  war  workers,  tying  up  the  whole  plant.  • 

The  Chairman.  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  don’t  you  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pass  legislation  following  that  to  prohibit  anybody  from 
migrating  or  quitting  work,  because  that  affects  the  employment 
picture  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  this,  Mr.  Manasco.  I  think 
that  when  the  Government  undertakes  to  see  that  everybody  who 
wants  a  job  gets  a  job,  without  placing  upon  that  individual  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  accept  the  job  that  the  Government  may  have  to  offer  him — 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  that  effect — it  does  not  say  that  a 
man  shall  accept  a  job  from  USES;  it  merely  says  that  he  shall  get  a 
job — and  if  they  undertake  that  responsibility  they  will  also  have 
to  undertake  the  transportation  of  workers  to  the  field  where  the  work 
is,  if  it  is  not  available  in  the  field  or  the  locality  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  at  the  time  they  make  the  application. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  President  in  January  transmits  this 
national  budget  forecasting  that  there  will  be  8,000,000  people  unem¬ 
ployed  in  November  of  that  year,  of  course  he  won’t  know  how  accurate 
that  forecast  is.  He  might  have  strikes  in  the  automotive  industry 
and  the  coal  industry,  the  public  utilities,  so  he  could  not  afford  to 
have  any  strikes  happen,  because  that  would  upset  his  budget. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  this  question  there?  Suppose  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  over  some  of  these  war  plants  and  authorize  them 
to  be  operated,  first  thing  would  they  have  to  unionize  them  under  the 
present  set-up  of  laws  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  don’t  see  how  they  could  escape  it,  Mr.  Rich.  Then 
there  would  be  the  eventual  struggle  as  to  whether  the  unions  were 
going  to  determine  the  type  of  labor,  the  number  of  hours,  and  the 
remunerative  wages  that  were  paid  or  whether  the  Government  would 
do  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  the  Government  had  that  to  decide,  whom  would  they 
decide  on,  the  AFL  or  the  CIO  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  they  have  had  a  tough  time  trying  to  satisfy  them 
both  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  opportunity  for  another 
union  to  spring  up? 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  I  might  even  by  that  time  conceive  the  idea  of 
promising  more  wages  and  shorter  hours  than  even  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
or  the  CIO  offered  the  men,  and  I  might  be  able  to  get  a  union  myself 
established.  Then  I  could  have  some  influence  myself  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  would  have  a  pretty  big  fight,  brother,  if  you  buck 
up  against  the  two  we  have  got  now,  because  they  are  trying  to 
outlaw  any  other  unions  that  exist.  Under  the  boards  that  we  have 
set  up  in  Government  they  favor  either  the  CIO  or  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
and  any  other  union  hasn’t  got  a  chance.  Does  that  smack  of  big 
business  ?  Isn’t  it  against  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Most  businessmen  are  familiar  with  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  will  say  they  are  familiar  with  them,  most  emphat¬ 
ically,  because  anybody  that  has  gone  through  any  union  activities 
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P^aces  business  knows  that  if  he  has  got  a  union  that  does 
not  belong  to  one  of  those  two,  there  is  a  continuous  fight,  and  the 
situation  is  something  which  simply  gets  worse  and  worse  as  time  goes 
along. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Mr.  Kane,  the  President  in  his  message  today  made 
this  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  significant : 

But  it  is  impossible  today  to  foresee  the  future;  it  is  difficult  at 
any  time  to  know  exactly  what  our  responsibilities  will  require  in  the 
way  of  forces — 

Wouldn’t  that  .same  argument  be  used  against  the  matter  of  the 
National  Budget?  It  would  have  of  necessity  to  be  at  least  for  6 
months  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kane.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  made 
a  few  notes  as  the  President  spoke ;  I  did  not  have  a  transcript  of  his 
speech.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  quoted,  if  you  will  accept  my 
statement  to  that  effect,  is — 

It  is  impossible  today  to  foresee  the  future,  but  we  are  dealing  with  men  that 
have  the  wisdom  to  foresee  a  continuous  prosperity  by  a  spending  of  wealth 
that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  more  tragic  than  war; 
even  unemployment  is  not  as  tragic  as  war;  but  if  we  cannot  foresee 
what  we  will  have  happen  in  the  future,  how  is  this  machinery  going 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  was  my  reaction. 

The  Chairman.  So  much  so  that  he  cannot  foresee  the  employment 
situation  6  to  8  or  18  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  was  my  reaction,  sir.  When  I  made  that  excerpt 
I  happened  to  think  that  if  the  military  forces  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  all  of  the  integral  parts  of  Government  which  are 
now  operating  and  are  fully  informed  on  the  so-called  international 
Situation — and  if  their  spokesmen  say  that  it  is  impossible  today 
to  foresee  the  future  even  from  day  to  day,  how  can  these  unexperi¬ 
enced  men  who  have  not  been  in  anything  else  of  real  effort  place 
seriously  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  just  shot  full  of  wishful  thinking  and  hopes  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  getting  rich  quick  or  improving  your  condition  in 
life  without  working  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  cannot  foresee  what  the  future  will  be  next 
year,  or  even  for  a  few  months  ahead,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  condition  we  are  in  today, 
if  the  trend  of  the  last  decade  has  been  studied  with  some  degree  of 
seriousness.  I  have  no  reflection  on  the  author  of  the  statement  that 
one-third  are  ill  clad,  ill  housed,  and  ill  fed,  but  I  happen  to  be  con¬ 
fused  by  that  kind  of  a  statement.  I  think  we  should  stop  this  and 
not  go  into  this  concept  of  fooling  with  public  affairs  and  with  public 
funds,  in  order  to  satisfy — assuming  that  his  figures  are  right — one- 
third  ill  clad,  one-third  ill  housed,  and  one-third  ill  fed,  when  the 
shores  of  an  unexplored  continent  were  reached  by  a  group  of  fore¬ 
fathers  who  were  90  percent  ill  clad,  ill  housed,  and  ill  fed,  but  who 
had  industry  and  initiative  and  desire  and  had  lofty  ideals,  many  of 
which  are  being  cast  into  the  dust  today — that  are  old-fashioned, 
they  say ;  they  are  out  moded ;  they  are  not  sources  that  are  returnable. 

They  are  not  principles  that  are  returnable  today.  These  principles 
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that  those  people  ably  exemplified  in  those  days  have  led,  no  matter 
what  the  percentage  of  our  population  that  may  have  come  under 
the  category  that  we  name,  these  people  who  suddenly  moved  forward 
in  storm  and  difficulties  of  an  economic  nature,  of  a  fiscal  nature,  of  a 
material  nature,  and  they  have  always  increased  the  standard  of 
living  until  it  was  higher  than  ever  known  in  civilization  before.  If 
we  can  once  again  capture  that  same  spirit  in  this  country,  we  will 
have  recovered  a  great  deal  of  the  American  spirit  that  does  not  have 
the  fear  of  the  future  that  these  men  have — that  is  willing  to  sell  its 
birthright  for  the  comfort  of  the  moment.  This  is  the  day,  as  I 
see  it,  when  the  men  in  Congress  must  not  fear  this  tiling.  They  must 
have  the  courage  to  step  up  now,  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  and— 
they  must  bring  an  end  to  this  fear,  because  it  must  have  an  eventual 
end,  and  this  thing  must  be  gotten  straight  and  kept  that  way. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  moral  principle  involved  in  the  language 
in  the  declaration  here.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  does  not  confer  the  right 
to  employment.  It  says  all  Americans  have  “the  right  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment.”  According  to  the  bill,  citizens  already  have 
this  right.  Does  this  right  to  work  l’efer  to  a  legal  or  a  moral  right? 
Obviously  there  is  no  such  legal  right.  There  is  no  law  that  the 
(unemployed  can  cite  if  they  demand  employment.  Nor  has  the 
alleged  right  to  work  any  foundation  in  morals. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  does  not  confer  the  right  to  employment.  It 
says  all  Americans  have  the  “right  to  an  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment.”  According  to  the  bill,  citizens  already  have  this  right.  Does 
this  right  to  work  refer  to  a  legal  or  a  moral  right? 

Obviously  there  is  no  such  legal  right.  There  is  no  law  that  the 
unemployed  can  cite  if  they  demand  employment.  Nor  has  the  alleged 
right  to  work  any  foundation  in  morals.  For  every  right,  there  is  a 
correlative  duty.  If  all  citizens  have  the  right  to  a  job,  who  are  the 
people  who  have  the  duty  to  employ  them  ?  By  what  just  rule  can 
the  Government  select  those  citizens  who  have  the  obligation  to  em¬ 
ploy?  If  certain  people  have  the  duty  of  employing  workers  to 
produce  goods,  they  cannot  fulfill  this  obligation  unless  other  persons 
have  the  duty  of  buying  the  finished  products.  The  right  to  a  job 
necessitates  the  right  of  the  employer  to  sell  the  product. 

Do  farmers  have  the  right  to  compel  people  to  buy  their  products? 
Do  mine  owners  have  the  right  to  compel  people  to  buy  the  coal,  copper, 
and  iron  which  they  produce  ?  Do  automobile  manufacturers  have  the 
right  to  compel  people  to  buy  their  output  of  automobiles?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  assert  that  the  owner  of  property  has  the  right  to  compel 
someone  to  buy  it.  But  if  the  employer  does  not  have  the  right  to  sell, 
then  he  cannot  assume  the  duty  of  hiring  all  job  seekers,  and  the  alleged 
right  to  a  job  vanishes  in  thin  air.  A  totalitarian  state  which  con¬ 
trols  production,  consumption,  and  labor  cannot  only  guarantee  work 
to  all  but  can  also  compel  everyone  to  work.  All  leftists  insist  that 
labor  has  been  treated  by  employers  as  a  commodity  and  that  the  capi¬ 
talistic  attitude  toward  a  worker  is  such.  The  full  employment  bill, 
though,  makes  workers  into  commodities.  If  it  is  carried  out  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned,  a  worker  from  the  Detroit  area — probably  a  skilled 
mechanic — will  become  a  concrete  mixer  in  Mississippi,  or  vice  versa. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  compulsion  to  buy  is  not  contemplated  in 
this  bill.  We  say  that  the  compulsion  to  buy  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
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suggested  program.  If  the  President  and  Congress  commit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  program  of  extensive  public  works,  post  offices,  dams, 
roads,  hospitals,  subsidized  housing,  public  parks,  and  so  forth,  the 
taxpayers  are  compelled  to  buy  these  projects.  If  these  projects  were 
adopted  because  the  people  generally  wanted  them,  if  they  preferred 
these  public  projects  to  the  things  they  would  otherwise  purchase,  no 
great  harm  would  result.  But  under  this  bill  these  projects  would  not 
be  undertaken  because  the  people  wanted  them.  The  values  which  the 
public  secured  from  these  projects  would  be  immaterial  and  irrelevant. 
The  projects  would  be  undertaken  to  furnish  jobs.  Since  the  tax¬ 
payers  are  forced  to  give  up  things  they  want  for  things  they  do  not 
want,  the  Government  inflicts  upon  them  a  loss. 

The  Federal  taxpayers  would  be  compelled  not  only  to  furnish 
wages  to  the  public  employees  but  to  supply  them  with  materials — - 
lumber,  cement,  steel,  and  so  forth,  and  to  supply  them  with  tools,  so 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  expenditures  would  go  for  the  wages 
of  the  job  seekers. 

There  would  be  a  waste  and  an  uneconomic  use,  not  only  of  labor 
but  also  of  materials  and  capital  equipment.  This  coercive  demand 
for  labor,  materials,  and  capital  equipment  would  tend  to  raise  wage 
rates  and  prices  and  thus  reduce  the  operation  of  private  enterprisers. 
This  coercive  employment,  used  to  make  things  of  low  economic  value, 
would  not  be  useful  employment.  It  would  be  far  better  and  less 
costly  to  supply  the  destitute  with  a  minimum  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  rather  than  to  furnish  them  with  materials,  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  and  wages,  and  maintain  the  pretense  that  they  are  usefully 
employed  and  not  the  recipients  of  charity.  Unemployed  persons, 
put  to  work  on  jobs  of  little  or  no  economic  value,  are,  in  an  economic 
sense,  still  unemployed. 

Some  may  believe  that  a  moral  principle  is  involved  in  the  right  to  a 
job.  In  order  to  disclose  the  immorality  of  the  right-to-work  theory, 
let  us  consider  an  individual  case.  A  job  seeker  goes  to  an  employer 
and  says  “I  have  the  right  to  work,  and  I  demand  that  you  employ  me, 
at  full  time  and  at  remunerative  wages.”  A  job  seeker  who  made 
such  a  demand  would  exhibit  a  brand  of  morality  akin  to  that  of  a 
hold-up  man.  Most  employers  desire  to  expand  their  operations  and 
add  to  the  working  force  so  long  as  the  additional  workman  will  bring 
in  revenue  in  excess  of  their  wages.  When  an  employer  is  compelled 
to  hire  workmen  against  his  will,  the  presumption  is  that  these  work¬ 
men  will  not  earn  their  wages  and  that  the  additional  workmen  will 
cause  the  net  income  of  the  employer  to  decline. 

Just  as  it  would  be  unfair  for  a  single  job  seeker  to  demand  employ¬ 
ment  from  a  single  employer,  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  it  is  unfair 
for  all  job  seekers  to  .demand  employment  from  some  other  group, 
such  as  Federal  taxpayers.  To  assert  that  job  seekers  have  the  right 
to  take  property  from  others  to  pay  themselves  wages  is  to  assert  that 
spoliation  is  moral,  that  theft  is  a  virtue. 

Tp  state  that  “All  Americans  have  the  right  to  employment”  is  to 
state  a  falsehood,  without  any  foundation  either  in  law  or  morals.  The 
bill  opens  with  this  statement:  To  establish  a  national  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy.”  But  continuing  full  employment  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
coercive  action  of  the  Government.  The  Government  is  to  take  prop- 
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erty  from  certain  citizens  in  order  to  pay  wages  to  other  citizens.  But 
citizens  who  are  coerced  are  not  free.  Government  is  a  coercive  non¬ 
competitive  monopoly.  All  citizens  are  coerced  when  they  are  taxed. 
What,  then,  is  a  free  competitive  economy1?  We  believe  that  a  free 
competitive  economy  is  a  situation  in  which  the  citizens  are  free  to 
produce  and  exchange  goods  and  services,  to  engage  in  business,  to 
employ  and  to  be  employed,  free  from  Goverftment  intervention. 

Taxes  to  produce  necessary  public  works  and  to  carry  on  necessary 
governmental  functions  are  compatible  with  a  free  competitive 
economy.  But  taxes  levied  on  certain  . groups  to  increase  the  income 
and  welfare  of  other  groups  are  not  compatible  with  a  free  competitive 
economy.  Guaranteed  jobs  and  profits  are  not  compatible  with  compe¬ 
tition.  Persons  whose  incomes  are  protected  by  Government  are  not 
subject  to  the  hazards  of  competition,  and  those  who  are  taxed  to 
furnish  this  protection  are  not  free.  Full  employment  guaranteed  by 
Government  and  a  free  competitive  economy  are  contradictory  con¬ 
cepts. 

H.  R.  2202  is  suggestive  rather  than  mandatory,  vague  rather  than 
specific. 

Let  us  suppose  the  bill  is  passed ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  President 
estimates  that  there  will  be  6,000,000  unemployed  in  the  next  fiscal 
year ;  let  us  suppose  that  Congressmen  accept  this  estimate  as  correct, 
although  no  one  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  forecast  business  activity 
in  the  future;  and  let  us  suppose  that  Congress  seeks  to  follow  the 
suggestion  in  H.  R.  2202  to  forestall  the  expected  unemployment.  The 
first  duty  of  Congress  under  this  bill  will  be  to  increase  private  em¬ 
ployment.  Congressmen  will  consider  banking  and  currency.  What 
kind  of  tinkering  with  banking  and  currency  will  increase  employ¬ 
ment  ?  Will  they  be  able  to  think  of  something  to  do  with  the  banks 
and  the  currency? 

Then  come  monopoly  and  competition.  What  action  will  Congress 
take  in  regard  to  monopolies?  Next  come  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps  the  legal  workweek  can  be  reduced  to  30  or  25 
hours.  This  might  reduce  unemployment  but  without  increasing  the 
output  or  the  total  hours  worked.  After  all,  output  is  not  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  bill.  Employment  might  be  increased  by  repealing  the 
minimum  wage  law — but  this  would  interfere  with  the  objective  of 
remunerative  wages. 

Next  in  line  come  foreign  trade  and  investment.  Perhaps  we  could 
loan  more  money  to  foreigners  so  they  could  buy  more  of  our  products. 
Perhaps  we  could  subsidize  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  exports  to  help 
foreigners  to  pay  for  our  products.  Or  could  we  make  gifts  to 
foreigners  ? 

The  Congress  will  study  agriculture.  Will  a  reduction  in  the  output 
of  crops  and  livestock  increase  employment  ? 

Then  Congress  can  study  taxation.  We  can  reduce  taxes  on  persons 
with  low  incomes  and  increase  the  taxes  levied  on  the  rich.  But  then 
the  rich  would  have  less  money  to  use  in  expanding  industry.  Or 
we  could  reduce  taxes  and  print  more  bonds.  But  this  would  be 
inflationary. 

Next  comes  social  security.  We  could  increase  the  .coverage  and 
increase  the  benefits.  But  this  reshuffling  of  the  money  would  not 
increase  purchasing  power. 
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If  the  bill  is  so  good  it  can  insure  full  employment,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  for  unemployment  will  be  unnecessary. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  rescind  all  existing  legislation  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  workmen’s  compensation  or  unemployment  insurance. 

Mr.  Bender.  Where  do  you  find  the  word  “coercion”  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Bender,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  statement  I  made 
the  following  comment : 

In  our  report  on  H.  R.  2202  we  have  sought  to  answer  four 
questions : 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  bill? 

Are  the  objectives  of  the  bill  a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for 
congressional  action  ? 

What  effects,  desirable  and  undesirable,  would  result  from  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  ? 

What  other  means  are  available  for  obtaining  those  objectives  of  the 
bill  which  are  desirable  ? 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  bill?  Briefly  stated,  the  ma&n 
objective  appears  to  be  a  Government  guaranty  of  jobs  to  all  wage 
earners.  This  bill  seeks  to  guarantee  a  continuous  and  satisfactory 
income  to  one  class  of  our  citizens,  viz,  those  who  work  for  wages. 
We  assert  that  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  benefit  especially  that 
minority  of  certain  wage  earners  whose  services  are  least  in  demand 
and  who  are  consequently  most  likely  to  be  unemployed  on  account  of 
their  location,  occupation,  or  personal  traits,  habits,  and  qualifications. 

It  is  the.  responsibility  of  Congress  to  write  laws  in  precise  language 
with  precise  definitions  of  these  words,  particularly  phrases  capable  of 
various  constructions.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze,  with  any  certainty,  the 
objectives  or  merits  of  H.  R.  2202  because  the  bill  contains  so  many 
words  and  phrases  which  are  vague,  uncertain,  and  undefined.  We 
refer  to  such  words  and  phrases  as  these:  “full  employment,”  “free 
competitive  private  enterprise,”  “useful  employment,”  “remunerative 
employment,”  “regular  employment,”  “full-time  employment,”  “na¬ 
tional  income,”  “level  of  prices,”  “national  wealth  and  well-being,” 
“inflationary  dislocations,”  “largest  feasible  volume  of  employment 
opportunities,”  “general  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,”  “all  Amer¬ 
icans  able  to  work,”  “economic  program  with  respect  to  taxation,” 
“banking  and  currency,”  “monopoly,”  “wages  or  working  conditions,” 
“foreign  trade  and  investment,”  “agriculture,”  “social  security,”  “hous¬ 
ing,”  “national  resources.” 

Whereas  the  first  draft  of  this  bill  gave  definitions  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  gross  national  product,  and  Federal  investment  and  other  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  present  bill  gives  no  definitions  of  the  vague,  ambiguous, 
and  indefinite  words  and  phrases  which  occur  throughout  the  bill. 
Were  the  framers  of  this  bill  unable  to  define  the  terms  which  were 
used  ?  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  or  insist,  that  a  law  of  Congress 
should  be  written  in  precise  language  and  that  words  and  phrases  of 
uncertain  meaning  should  be  defined,  so  that  citizens,  legislators,  and 
the  administrators  of  the  law  may  know  what  the  law  required  This 
bill  clearly  fails  to  meet  this  standard. 

As  an  example,  what  is  meant  by  “full  employment”?  The  first 
draft  of  the  bill  gave  this  definition : 

The  term  “full  employment”  means  a  condition  in  which  the  number  of  persons 
able  to  work,  lacking  work,  and  seeking  work  shall  be  no  greater  than  the  num- 
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ber  of  unfilled  opportunities  to  work,  at  locally  prevailing  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  the  type  of  job  available,  and  not  below  minimum  standards  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  frictional  unemployment,  including 
seasonal  and  technological  unemployment,  and  other  transitional  and  temporary 
unemployment,  is  no  greater  than  the  minimum  needed  to  preserve  adequate 
flexibility  in  the  economy. 

Even  this  definition — omitted  from  the  present  draft — itself  calls 
for  definition. 

How  do  we  determine  the  number  of  persons  able  to  work  ?  Almost 
everyone  is  able  to  do  some  work.  How  much  work  and  what  kind 
of  work  must  a  person  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  qualify  as  one  who  is 
able  to  work  ?  How  much  unemployment  is  necessary  to  preserve  ade¬ 
quate  flexibility  in  the  economy? 

Other  examples  of  uncertainty  in  the  present  draft  are  plentiful. 
Is  a  person  unemployed  who  refuses  a  job  because  of  the  type  of  job,  or 
the  wages  offered,  or  the  location  of  the  jobs?  What  is  meant  by  use¬ 
ful  employment  ?  By  remunerative  employment  ?  What  is  meant  by 
national  well-being?  What  Federal  activities  are  contemplated  in 
regard  to  banking,  competition,  wages,  agriculture,  and  social  secu¬ 
rity  ?  Make  no  mistake,  we  ask  these  questions  with  utmost  sincerity. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  are  unemployed.  Estimates  vary 
greatly,  as  indicated  by  this  chart  from  page  93  of  the  Social  Security 
Bulletin  of  1940.  H.  R.  2202  may  be  likened  to  a  statistical  and  verbal 
fog  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen  clearly  or  distinctly. 

The  short  title  of  this  bill  “Full  Employment  Act  of  1945,”  is 
grossly  deceptive.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  not  guarantee  jobs  for 
all  or  bring  what  is  popularly  understood  as  full  employment. 
Senator  Murray  admits  this  for  he  states  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  22,  in  answer  to  the  question :  “Does  the  bill  guarantee 
to  everyone  the  kind  of  job  he  wants?”  “This  is  not  a  bill  to  guar¬ 
antee  jobs  to  any  individual.”  The  bill  requires  the  President  to 
advise  Congress  as  to  the  appropriations  which  he  believes  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  full  employment.  The  bill  does  not  require  this 
Congress,  or  any  future  Congress,  to  appropriate  the  sums  requested, 
or  to  appropriate  any  money  at  all.  A  more  accurate  short  title 
for  this  bill  would  be  “An  act  to  request  the  President  to  furnish 
Congress  certain  statistical  estimates  in  his  annual  message.”  If 
this  bill  was  designed  to  give  to  wage  earners  the  impression  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  guarantee  jobs  to  all,  then  the  title 
“Full  Employment  Act  of  1945”  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  did  not  really  ask  you  for  that,  Mr.  Kane.  I  was 
discussing  this  matter  of  the  word  “coercion”  as  to  where  it  appears 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Bender,  those  four  questions,  and  that  matter  which 
I  have  just  presented  after  that,  have  to  do  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  and  the  proper  and  legitimate  field  of  congressional  action, 
and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  this:  Presumably  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  hope  that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  a 
condition  which  was  formerly  called  prosperity  or  good  times. 

These  older  terms  were  inclusive  and  indicated  high  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  and  greater  satisfaction  for  all  citizens, 
farmers,  professional  people,  employers,  and  wage  earners.  The 
new  term  “full  employment”  is  more  circumscribed  and  refers,  not 
to  the  general  welfare  of  all  but  to  the  welfare  of  a  class;  those 
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who  work  for  wages.  Prosperity  comes  when  we  have  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services.  Labor  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  abundance. 
Other  factors  wdiich  cause  abundance  are  natural  resources,  techno¬ 
logical  improvements,  and  accumulation  of  capital,  equitable  laws, 
and  so  forth. 

The  rise  in  our  scale  of  living,  the  great  increase  in  real  wages, 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  great  decrease  in  human  toil.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  full  employment  seem  to  believe  that  labor  is  the  principal 
or  sole  factor  which  brings  abundance.  Economic  activity  consists 
in  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  result.  The  effort  involves  sacri¬ 
fice — the  result  is  satisfaction. 

Progress  consists  in  increasing  the  results  and  decreasing  the  efforts. 
A  logical  social  reformer  would  say :  Let  us  increase  abundance  and 
decrease  the  effort.  Let  us  have  more  goods  with  less  toil.  The 
advocates  of  full  employment  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  They 
think  of  labor  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end.  They  say : 
“Let  us  have  more  toil.  Let  us  increase  the  effort.”  They  speak  for 
special  interests,  not  for  the  general  welfare.  The  amount  of  labor 
required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  goods  in  this  country  is  less 
than  a  third  of  the  labor  required  a  century  ago.  Wage  earners 
have  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this  progress,  for  now  they 
work  less  and  have  more.  They  now  enjoy  things  which  in  the  past 
were  luxuries  for  the  rich. 

Our  objective  should  be  abundance,  not  full  employment.  The  depth 
of  absurdity  in  glorifying  the  means  rather  than  the  end  was  reached 
by  Sir  William  Beveridge  who  said  in  his  book  on  Full  Employment : 
“It  is  better  to  employ  people  on  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up 
again,  than  not  to  employ  them  at  all.”  That  would  be  boondoggling. 

Are  the  objectives  of  the  bill  a  proper  and  legitimate  field  for  con¬ 
gressional  action? 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Congress  are  specified  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  legislative  power  of  Congress  is 
restricted  within  the  confines  of  the  specific  powers  delegated  to  it  by 
the  States.  Primarily,  those  powers  relate  to  the  preservation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Nation  as  a  sovereign  power,  and  to  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  States  as  to  certain  matters  of  national  import. 

The  Constitution,  basically,  was  the  implementation  of  the  philosphy 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  stated  that  the 
people,  as  individuals,  had  certain  inherent  rights  above  and  beyond 
the  power  of  government  to  abrogate.  This  bill  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  insofar  as  it  attempts  not  to  remove 
hindrances,  but  affirmatively  to  create  a  right  in  addition  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  inherent  rights,  and  then  coercively  to  effectuate  that  right. 

There  is  no  inherent  right,  legally  or  normally,  to  a  job.  Congress 
has  no  power  to  create  rights  beyond  the  fields  in  which  it  has  been 
delegated  specific  powers.  To  admit  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  create  the  right  to  a  job  carries  with  it  the  admission  that  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  take  away  the  “right”  to  work.  The  exten¬ 
sion  and  retraction  of  such  powers  is  characteristic  of  an  all-powerful 
totalitarian  form  of  government,  but  is  distinctly  contrary  to  our  form 
of  constitutional  government. 

To  admit  that  Congress  had  such  power  “in  order  to  promote,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation”  would  utterly  destroy  the  theory  of  lim- 
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ited  government  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  and  would  give  Con¬ 
gress  power  to  legislate  in  any  manner  which,  in  its  judgment,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  To  admit  that 
any  legislative  measure  which,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  would 
tend  to  stimulate  economic  activity  was  included  in  its  power  “to  reg¬ 
ulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes”  would  effectively  remove  any  limitation  on 
the  authority  of  Congress. 

The  courts  have  been  loath  to  examine  the  wisdom  of  policy  deci¬ 
sions  of  Congress  and,  therefore,  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis¬ 
late  in  any  maimer  which,  in  its  policy  judgment,  would  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  then  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
power  in  the  courts  over  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  function. 

If,  in  its  constitutional  power,  to  “provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,”  Congress  can  declare  that  to  “strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  security,”  it  can  undertake  to  see  that  jobs  are  provided  for  all, 
there  is  no  limitation  on  what  it  could  do  in  the  name  of  national 
defense.  If  the  national  defense  would  be  strengthened  by  having 
everyone  employed,  it  would  logically  follow  that  Congress  could 
legislate  a  vitamin  diet  for  all  citizens  which  could  be  calculated  to 
increase  their  physical  stamina,  to  the  end  that  the  national  defense 
would  be  promoted.  Plainly,  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  disregard  en¬ 
tirely  the  limitations  on  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress. 

While  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  this  bill  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  our  opposition,  there  are  other  basic  reasons  why  a  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill  is  not  a  proper  field  for  congressional  action.  What  are  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government  ?  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
which  give  conflicting  answers  to  this  question.  One  school  contends 
that  Government  should  exercise  extensive  direction  and  control  over 
the  economic  activities  of  the  citizens.  The  other  school  believes  that, 
in  economic  affairs,  the  citizens  should  be  free  from  control  or  regula¬ 
tion  by  Government,  excepting  as  to  police  powers,  the  regulation  of 
natural  monopolies,  and  actions  which  cannot  be  undertaken  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  because  the  costs  cannot  be  collected  privately  from  the 
beneficiaries,  or  because  collective  action  is  more  economical.  The 
adherents  of  the  latter  school  believe  in  economic  freedom. 

H.  R.  2202  seeks  to  effect  a  “coercive”  transfer  of  property.  If 
Congress  implements  the  plans  outlined  in  the  bill,  it  will  take  prop¬ 
erty  from  certain  citizens  in  order  to  pay  wages  to  other  citizens ;  not 
to  secure  goods  and  services  desired  by  the  public,  but  to  provide 
employment  to  job  seekers  who  are  unable  to  secure,  or  refuse  to  accept 
private  employment.  Public  works  of  certain  kinds  that  are  legiti¬ 
mate  should  be  undertaken  when  the  value  of  the  public  works  to  the 
public  exceeds  or  at  least  equals  the  cost.  It  is  probably  desirable  to 
increase  public  construction  in  hard  times  and  to  reduce  public  con¬ 
struction  in  good  times.  But  public  works  should  be  undertaken 
because  they  are  needed,  and  not  primai’ily  to  furnish  a  market  for 
the  producers  of  steel,  cement,  and  lumber,  or  furnish  jobs  to  workmen. 
Public  works  should  promote  the  general  welfare  rather  than  special 
interests. 

The  phrase  “the  right  to  work”  may  be  defined  in  two  ways : 

It  may  mean  that  no  person  or  group  of  persons  has  the  right  to 
interfere  with  or  hinder  a  person  who,  alone  or  in  voluntary  coopera- 
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tion  with  others,  desires  to  work.  In  this  sense,  it  means  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  freedom.  Thus,  a  picket  line  which  prevents  a  work¬ 
man  from  passing  through  a  factory  gate  may  be  said  to  deny  to  the 
workman  the  right  to  work. 

It  may  mean  that  job  seekers  have  the  legal  right  to  compel  certain 
persons  or  groups  to  employ  them.  In  this  sense,  those  designated  by 
law  as  having  the  obligation  to  employ  the  job  seekers,  are  denied  the 
right  not  to  employ. 

It  is  this  second  definition  which  applies  in  the  original  draft  of 
H.  R.  2202,  in  the  statement : 

All  Americans,  able  to  work  and  seeking  work,  have  the  right  to  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

In  the  revised  draft,  the  phrase  “right  to  employment”  has  been  re¬ 
placed  with  the  phrase  “right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment.” 
The  duty  or  obligation  correlative  to  this  so-called  right  to  work  might 
be  stated  like  this : 

Certain  Americans  are  under  the  legal  obligation  to  furnish  all  job  seekers 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

If  Congress  passes  and  implements  H.  R.  2202,  the  legal  obligation 
to  employ  would  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  taxpayers.  To  compel  a 
person-,  against  his  will,  to  employ  a  job  seeker,  would  be  unjust  and 
tyrannical.  This  injustice  and  tyranny  is  not  obviated  by  distributing 
this  obligation  over  all  the  Federal  taxpayers.  It  is  only  when  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  sutler  loss  by  hiring  more  workmen  that  it  is  necessary 
to  compel  him  to  hire  by  the  coercive  power  of  the  law.  This  coercive 
employment  would  result  in  the  transfer  of  property  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  the  employee. 

We  see  then,  that  the  right  to  work  as  defined  under  “B”  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  right  to  property.  We  can  have  one  of  these  rights — but 
we  cannot  have  both.  The  right  to  property  is  simply  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  own,  possess,  and  use  that  which  he  has  produced  or  legit¬ 
imately  acquired.  But  the  “right  to  work”  as  contemplated  by  H.  R. 
2202  requires  the  Government  to  take  property  from  the  owners  and 
give  this  property  to  workmen,  so  that  the  workmen  can  produce  some¬ 
thing  that  neither  the  public,  employees,  nor  the  taxpayers  will  buy 
of  their  own  free  will.  Such  right  to  work  necessitates  an  impairment 
of  the  right  to  property. 

Communists  attack  the  right  of  property.  They  advocate  taking 
property  from  those  who  produced  it  and  giving  this  property  to  those 
who  did  not  produce  it. 

History  confirms  our  belief  that  the  right  to  work  is  communistic 
doctrine.  The  Communist  Manifesto  of  1847,  proposed — 

The  equal  liability  of  all  to  labor.  Establishment  of  industrial  armies,  espe¬ 
cially  for  agriculture. 

The  French  Socialist,  Considerant,  said  a  century  ago : 

Very  well,  let  an  industrial  society,  which  has  appropriated  the  land,  and  taken 
away  from  man  the  power  of  exercising  freely  and  at  will  his  four  natural  rights, 
let  this  society  cede  to  the  individual,  in  compensation  for  those  rights  of  which  it 
has  despoiled  him,  the, right  to  employment.  On  this  principle,  rightly  understood 
and  applied,  the  individual  has  no  longer  any  reason  to  complain. 

The  condition  Sine  qua  non,  then,  of  the  legitimacy  of  property  is,  that  society 
should  concede  to  the  proletaire — the  man  who  has  no  property — the  right  to 
employment ;  and,  in  exchange  for  a  given  exertion  of  activity,  assure  him  of 
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means  of  subsistence,  at  least  as  adequate  as  such  exercise  could  have  procured! 
him  in  the  primitive  state. 

In  1848,  the  French  Communists  passed  a  right  to  work  law  and  it 
worked  so  badly  that  it  was  repealed  in  about  6  months.  The  Russian 
Communists  have  a  right  to  work  article  in  their  constitution  of  1936, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Citizens  of  the  USSK  have  the  right  to  toil,  that  is  the  right  to  receive  guar¬ 
anteed  work  with  payment  for  their  toil  in  accordance  with  its  quantity  and 
quality.  The  right  to  toil  is  insured  by  the  Socialist  organization  of  national 
economy,  by  the  increasing  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of  Soviet  society, 
the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  economic  crises  and  the  liquidation  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

We  do  not  say  that  all  who  favor  a  right  to  work  law  are  Com¬ 
munists,  but  we  do  say  that  for  at  least  a  century,  Communists  gen¬ 
erally  have  advocated  a  right  to  work  law.  The  coercive  transfer  of 
property  required  to  implement  H.  R.  2202  makes  wealth  and  in¬ 
come  depend  on  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  State  and  is  the  very  es- 
sense  of  communism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  principal  advocate  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  laws  in  Britain,  Sir  William  Beveridge,  is  a  Socialist  who  does 
not  believe  in  private  property.  He  says,  in  his  book  on  full  employ¬ 
ment  : 

The  list  of  essential  liberties  given  above  does  not  include  liberty  of  a  private 
citizen  to  own  means  of  production  and  to  employ  other  citizens  in  operating  them, 
at  a  wage.  But  if  it  should  be  shown  that  abolition  of  private  property  in  the 
means  of  production  was  necessary  for  full  employment,  this  abolition  would' 
have  to  be  undertaken. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  should  take  the  first  steps  in  a  program 
which  might  eventually  compel  all  workmen  to  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  workmen  are  Socialists 
or  Communists. 

What  effects,  desirable  and  undesirable,  would  result  from  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill  ?  As  the  bill  stands,  the  effects  would  be  negligible. 
The  President  would  prepare  some  estimates  of  prospective  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  a  suggested  program  of  Federal 
expenditures  to  eliminate  the  expected  unemployment.  A  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  national  budget  would  study  the  President’s  estimates 
and  program  and  make  a  report  -to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  not  later  than  April  1.  After  the  estimates  and  reports 
have  been  filed,  the  bill  requires  no  further  action.  Congress  is  under 
no  obligation  to  follow  the  suggested  program  or  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gested  appropriations.  The  mountain  has  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse.  The  law  which  was  hailed  to  bring  full  employment  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  reports  and  estimates. 

What  will  workmen  think  when  they  discover  that  after  all  the 
fanfare  about  full  employment,  all  the  bill  calls  for  is  estimates,  re¬ 
ports,  and  suggestions? 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  think  that  constitutes  an  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  It  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give  you.  I  always  think 
that  a  studied-out,  carefully  conceived  answer  is  better  than  thinking 
out  loud. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  is  something  which  we  can  all  agree 
upon.  In  this  we  come  back  directly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  taxpayers’ 
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money,  and  the  Government  simply  coerces  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the 
money  in,  and  then  they  spend  it  for  these  things. 

Mr.  Kane.  He  certainly  has  to  pay  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  Kane. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  social 
security  laws,  that  if  we  are  going  to  put  these  into  effect,  then  we 
can  dispense  with  them.  Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  repeal 
unemployment  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  that  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  repeal  un¬ 
employment  compensation  because  we  will  have  to  build  up  the  funds 
to  pay  for  these  Federal  work  projects,  so  I  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  transfer  the  unemployment  compensation ,  withholdings  into 
our  earmarked  funds  to  pay  these  people  who  are  going  to  work  on 
Federal  projects. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  would  simply  be  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  do  not  think  the  social-security  bill  is  much  more  than 
a  tax  bill,  and  at  the  time  it  was  passed  it  was  the  greatest  tax 
undertaking  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  history  of  civilization 
if  it  had  gone  through  on  its  projected  percentages  of  increase  every 
year,  it  would  have  piled  up  $49,000,000,000  in  7y2  years,  and  the 
experience  has  proven  that  the  men  who  had  the  wisdom  to  cut  down 
any  such  increase  on  that  scale,  taking  into  consideration  their  proposi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  unnecessary,  has  been  proven  to  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kane,  the  Budget  Bureau  estimates  we  will  have 
8,000,000  people  unemployed.  If  we  pass  this  bill  it  will  take  $24,000,- 
000,000  to  give  them  jobs,  so  we  will  have  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  that 
$24,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  these  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  will  be  given  jobs  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Bender,  that  the  duty  of  Congress  is 
to  go  along  with  the  bill,  and  if  they  are  unemployed,  it  is  because 
private  industry  cannot  employ  them. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  your  understanding  of  this  bill  is  having  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  provide  8,000,000  jobs  for  these  people  bv  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rich.  For  everybody  that  needs  a  job. 

Mr.  Kane.  Not  everybody'  that  needs  a  job;  everybody  that  wants  a 
job;  not  provide  them  for  them  that  need  the  job,  because  there  are 
many  people  that  probably  need  a  job  who  would  not  take  a  job, 
especially  when  they  do  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Rich.  One  of  the  questions  on  this,  taking  into  consideration  we 
are  now  charging  1  percent  on  social  security,  the  bill  was  originally 
to  have  been  in  effect  by  this  time  iy2  percent,  for  each  year,  but  we 
have  continued  it  at  1  percent.  So  that  the  additional  1  percent  over 
and  abov  the  1-percent  tax  insisted  upon  that  we  collect  at  that  time 
by  our  late  President,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  speech  of  Senator 
Barkley  in  our  Senate  when  the  Senate  was  chastised  for  not  putting 
that  into  effect,  as  the  taxes  were  needed,  was  that  we  needed  money  to 
pay  for  other  things  and  Senator  Barkley  said  it  would  be  dishonest 
for  the  money  so  collected  to  be  used  for  paying  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  putting  in  the  reserve  for  this  particular  fund. 

Mr.  Kane.  He  certainly  did,  Mr.  Rich,  and  he  was  the  first  man 
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that  publicly  came  out  and  demanded  that  we  use  funds  accumulated 
for  social  security  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  one  for  which  they 
had  been  collected. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  that  connection,  as  I  understand  it,  you  rep¬ 
resent  the  business  organizations  of  Detroit,  Mich.  With  respect  to 
the  increase  of  unemployment  compensation,  and  with  respect  to  this 
full  employment  bill,  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  for  the  record  whether 
or  not  from  your  observation  and  in  your  opinion  the  measure  here  such 
as  the  one  pending  would  be  inclined  to  encourage  people  not  to  work 
if  they  were  not  inclined  to  work  at  present  wages,  and  want  higher 
wages ;  is  that  your  observation  in  your  area  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  certainly  is,  because  we  have  examples  of  it  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  over  daily  of  people  who  are  now  drawing  compensa¬ 
tion  checks  from  the  unemployment  funds  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
because  they  have  been  informed  that  they  were  unemployed.  They 
have  been  informed  that  they  have  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  fund  there,  and  they  are  not  working  at  all,  when  there  are  places 
trying  to  employ  them,  but  they  will  not  accept  the  employment  because 
they  have  been  paid  what  we  will  term  under  the  very  broad  term  of 
'‘war  wages,”  and  they  do  not  want  to  take  less  money.  So  they  will 
not  accept  any  job  because  they  are  having  a  paid  vacation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Would  you  or  would  you  not  be  able  to  state  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time  would  make  matters,  bad  matters 
in  your  area,  worse  by  leading  those  people  out  there  to  believe  that  if 
they  did  not  accept  work  that  might  be  available,  then  the  Government 
would  provide  work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  I  would  say  that  so  very  emphatically,  that  would 
be  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  would  be  a  fair  statement  with  respect  to 
the  Detroit  area  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  that  would  be  true  as  to  the  Detroit  area. 

Mr.  Whittington.  As  I  understand  it,  you  believe  that  passage  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  bill  that  we  have  under  consideration  instead 
of  promoting  full  employment  or  reasonably  stabilized  employment 
would  result  in  further  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  do  say  so  because  of  the  fact  that  right  now  there  is  a 
fat  pocketbook  with  the  wage  earner,  and  it  naturally  will  be  depleted, 
and  then  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  wages  of  some  sort,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  satisfactory  or  not,  but  he  has  made  certain  calcula¬ 
tions  and  he  has  said,  “Well,  I  will  not  bother  about  going  back  to  work 
for  a  good  many  weeks  because  I  can  live  on  $25  a  week  that  I  can  get 
because  of  the  unemployment  compensation,  and  I  am  going  to  sell 
some  bonds,  and  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  for  this  winter  anyhow.” 
So  he  has  very  little  moral  stamina,  his  moral  character  has  deterio¬ 
rated.  He  has  no  longer  the  attitude  flf  the  American  that  we  are  so 
proud  of,  that  worked  so  hard  and  that  felt  that  work  is  the  most  digni¬ 
fied  occupation  of  man.  His  thought  is  that  when  you  cannot  get  what 
you  want  you  take  what  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Whittington.  How  do  you  work  this  under  the  laws  of  Michi¬ 
gan  ?  Under  the  laws  of  Michigan  is  your  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  to  workers  that  cannot  obtain  jobs? 

Mr.  Kane.  There  is  nothing  done  along  that  line,  there  is  no  devel¬ 
opment  of  that  point  to  final  determination.  The  present  procedure 
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consists  of  making  an  application  to  their  unemployment  commission, 
through  their  branch  offices,  and  making  the  statement  that  he  is  unem¬ 
ployed  and  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  as  provided  under  the 
act.  That  is  what  they  follow  and  they  do  not  follow  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  not  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  your  State 
out  there  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  it  is  in  the  field  of  general  psychology  that  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  are  getting  paid  for  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Your  State  law  provides  that  they  shall  not  get 
paid  if  they  can  get  reemployment '( 

Mr.  Kane.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  answering  your  question 
or  not,  but  I  want  to,  and  I  am  not.  trying  to  be.  evasive,  Mr.  Whitting¬ 
ton,  but  I  will  merely  say  that  when  these  applications  are  made  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  to  draw  remuneration  provided  for  under  the 
unemployment  laws  of  the  State,  they  simply  state  that  they  are  un¬ 
employed  and  they  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  say  here  to  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  that  in 
Pennsylvania  this  incident  happened  rather  recently.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  CIO  came  down  to  visit  me,  and  they  were  employed 
in  an  aviation  factory.  I  asked  them  why  they  could  not  get  work 
and  they  said  they  could  not  get  jobs  except  for  35  cents  to  40  cents 
an  hour,  and  I  dicl  not  believe  that.  I  tried  to  find  out  what  the  facts 
were.  I  found  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  could  get  jobs  at  75 
cents  an  hour  to  $1  an  hour,  so  they  could  be  drawing  $35  a  week  or 
$40  a  week,  and  they  would  be  drawing  this  money  if  they  had  taken 
the  work,  but  they  would  not  take  these  jobs,  and  they  preferred  to 
stay  on  unemployment  compensation  at  $18  a  week,  they  would  rather 
take  that  and  do  nothing  than  be  drawing  the  wages  of  $40  a  week 
that  they  could  get.,  by  working  but  they  did  not  want  to  be  reduced 
from  the  wages  that  they  formerly  got  in  aviation. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
which  said,  to  the  effect  that  in  talking  with  one  of  their  customers 
a  few  days  ago  who  hires  about  60  people,  and  who  is  located  in  my 
district,  he  advises  that  he  had  14  individuals  pressing  him  to  be  fired. 
He  said  that  they  were  deliberately  refusing  to  do  any  work  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  being  fired,  and  they  plainly  stated  that  they  wanted  to  go 
on  unemployment  relief.  They  are  making  the  complaint  that  they 
want  to  go  on  unemployment  relief,  and  they  really  do  not  want  to  do 
any  work  at  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  was  wondering  if  we  could  have  the  State 
statutes  provide  that  they  have  follow-up  people  to  investigate  the 
system,  and  statements  of  these  workers  that  they  are  unemployed, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  employment. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  in  connection  with 
that  Mr.  Whittington,  that  in  essence  I  am  an  employer,  I  am  an 
executive  of  our  company,  and  I  have  some  discretion  as  to  personnel. 
We  have  tried  to  employ  people  who  are  presumably  out  of  work, 
otherwise  they  would  not  come  in  and  apply  for  work.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  and  these 
individuals  are  drawing  unemployment  compensation  while  they  are 
out  of  work,  and  after  an  examination  of  them  and  after  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  work  that  has  got  to  be  done,  and  the  hours  to  be  put  in 
and  the  wages  to  be  paid,  they  turn  down  the  job. 
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Mr.  Bender.  That  is  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  correct,  it  is. 

Mr.  Bender.  Are  you  not  a  little  more  choosey  now  in  the  kind  of 
people  you  employ  as  to  their  age  and  other  qualifications  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Bender,  I  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  evading, 
and  I  think  I  get  the  point  very  clearly.  I  would  say  we  aremot  now 
more  choosey,  but  we  now  have  a  greater  number  to  select  the  person 
from  than  we  had  just  up  to  recent  times.  VE-day,  that  is  to  say,  we 
would  place  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  and  run  it  for  what  we  call 
a  3-day  rate,  and  we  would  get  no  replies,  and  then  we  would  run  it  for 
another  3-day  rate  and  we  would  get  two  replies. 

Now  when  we  want  a  couple  of  employees  we  put  an  advertisment 
in  the  paper  1  day,  and  six  or  seven  people  call ;  naturally  we  are  more 
choosey,  but  the  question  is  not  wholly  as  to  whether  we  are  choosey 
or  not,  and  my  point  is  that  the  employer  may  be  more  choosey  today 
because  the  employee  also  is  more  choosey  today  because  if  they  have 
unemployment  insurance,  the  unemployment  compensation  comes  in. 
If  they  do  not  like  the  hours  and  do  not  like  the  wages  they  turn  down 
the  job.  It  is  different  from  my  own  personal  experience,  because  I 
have  worked  ever  since  I  was  a  lad,  and  I  used  to  take  any  job  I  could 
get  until  I  could  get  one  that  I  liked  better. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  indicated,  Mr.  Kane,  during  the  war,  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  getting  war  wages,  under  the  system  of  cost-plus 
operation.  You  say  they  preferred  unemployment  compensation  to 
any  kind  of  employment.  Is  it  because  they  are  willing  to  take  the 
Federal  pay  that  they  get  or  take  the  unemployment  pay,  rather,  that 
the  States  provide,  rather  than  take  these  positions  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  that  these  people  are  simply  taking  time  off,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  vacation  in  the  same  sense  that  we  used  to  take  weeks 
off,  we  could  take  it  off  because  we  did  not  get  paid  for  our  vacation, 
but  now  these  people  get  a  vacation  and  they  get  paid  for  it,  and  they 
can  extend  that  for  quite  a  while,  because  they  can  go  along  at  a 
weekly  salary,  and  they  say  they  do  not  want  to  work,  whereas  in 
the  olden  times  they  did  not  get  paid  for  it  if  they  did  that,  now  they 
get  paid,  and  they  probably  make  some  calculations  something  like 
this :  “I  have  so  much  bonus,  and  I  have  so  many  bonds,  and  I  Will  take 
$25  a  week  or  $20  a  week  unemployment  insurance,  and  I  will  get  along 
on  that.” 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Kane,  in  today’s  Washington  News  there  is  an 
article  from  Cleveland,  and  this  is  part  of  the  article  that  I  want  to 
read  and  ask  you  for  your  comment.  This  is  an  article  by  Thomas  L. 
Stokes  entitled  “Cleveland  Paradox,”  and  reads  as  follows : 

Cleveland,  October  23. — Much  is  being  said  about  what  appears  to  be  a  cur¬ 
rent  paradox. 

This  is  the  existence  of  large  pools  of  unemployed  war  workers  while  jobs 
are  available.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  nearly  enough  jobs  to  go  around, 
even  if  it  were  merely  a  simple  matter  of  putting  jobless  into  jobs,  willy-nilly. 

The  more  you  dig  into  it,  the  more  complex  it  becomes.  One  contributing 
factor  that  has  been  underemphasized  is  the  increasing  choosiness  of  employers. 
They  are  raising  their  standards,  setting  up  more  rigid  specifications.  The 
reason  for  this  is  fairly  obvious  and  is  natural. 

The  employer  looking  for  help  finds  a  large  work  force  from  which  to  choose. 
He  doesn’t  have  to  take  just  anybody.  He  wants  the  best  be  can  find.  So  he 
passes  up  the  less  efficient  in  the  large  class  of  marginal  workers  who  got  good 
jobs  d,""r>«  the  war  because  of  the  demand,  but  are  not  so  readily  employable 
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in  ordinary  times.  This  marginal  supply  of  workers  is  churning  about,  shunted 
hack  and  forth  between  employment  offices  and  employers. 

In  the  Ohio-Michigan-Kentucky  region  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  has  headquarters  here,  on  October  1  there  were  an  estimated 
450,000  unemployed  and  66,000  jobs  available  in  the  16  largest  metropolitan 
areas.  A  comparable  ratio  exists  in  other  large  industrial  areas. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  depression,  there  is  the  disturbing  problem  of  the  older 
worker,  the  man  over  45.  Very  few  of  these  are  being  employed  now.  The  ban 
is  general.  Here  in  this  three-State  region  75  percent  of  men  drawing  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefits  are  45  or  older. 

Women  are  a  big  problem,  too.  Many  of  them  are  returning  to  their  homes. 
But  many  also  have  decided  from  their  war  experience  that  they  want  to  keep 
on  working,  single  women  who  want  more  independence  and  more  money  to 
live  and  dress  better,  married  women  who  want  to  improve  their  standard 
of  living. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  those  on  unemployment  benefit  rolls  in  the  three  States 
are  women.  But,  of  the  66,000  jobs  open  in  this  region,  only  12,000,  or  18  percent, 
were  for  women.  Women  have  been  barred  almost  altogether  from  factory 
employment.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  women  who  have  no  intention  of 
continuing  to  work  went  on  the  rolls  to  draw  their  benefits. 

In  addition  to  turning  down  women  and  men  over  45,  employers  have  set  up 
many  other  qualifications.  They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  color  of  hair  or  eyes, 
but  almost  in  some  cases. 

Education  requirements  are  now  specified  by  many  employers.  Many  include 
even  height  and  weight  for  laborers;  for  white-collar  workers  there  are  require¬ 
ments  for  personality  and  appearance. 

All  these  things  contribute  to  the  frustration  seething  under  the  surface  in 
the  country  today. 

Do  von  have  any  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  will  say  that  that  is  probably  getting  closer  to  our 
normal  employment  period  than  the  abnormal  one  that  we  have  had 
in  recent  past.  Private  employment  lias  an  entirely  different  concept 
of  engaging  personnel  from  what  the  Government  has.  The  private 
employer  has  to  first,  if  it  is  a  job  which  demands  skill  or  experience, 
make  sure  that  the  person  that  he  engages  has  that  skill  or  that  ex¬ 
perience.  Otherwise,  he  is  confronted  with  replacing  him  at  a  later 
time,  because  he  does  not  have  the  skill  and  experience  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  conform  with  the  plans  that  the  employer  has  in  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  times  when  you  cannot  get  men  with  that  skill 
and  experience,  you  often  make  adjustments  to  your  work  and  do 
that  in  various  ways  by  dividing  up  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
that  an  individual  would  do,  if  they  were  capable  of  doing  it,  by  spread¬ 
ing  it  around  through  somebody  else,  and  getting  them  to  do  some 
part,  smaller  part  of  the  task.  So,  I  am  sure  I  can  say  to  you  that  in 
the  past  if  you  have  in  an  office,  suppose  you  have  an  accountant,  your 
chief  clerk,  your  head  bookkeeper,  and  yonr  assistant  bookkeeper  and 
three  or  four  invoice  clerks,  and  billing  clerks,  and  perhaps  you  have 
two  or  three  stenographers.  You  find  that  you  have  an  additional 
stenographer  to  take  care  of,  but  you  do  not  want  to  get  away  from 
the  filing  work.  When  you  do  not  have  the  additional  stenographic 
work  you  use  the  girls  that  are  doing  the  stenographic  work,  to  do  the 
filing."  So,  if  you  do  not  have  the  time  for  them  to  accomplish  that, 
you  bring  somebody  in,  and  you  give  that  to  one  girl,  who  can  do 
the  filing,  and  take  it  off  of  the  other  girls’  hands. 

If  somebody  came  into  your  office  from  the  country  and  did  not 
have  office  experience  of  any  kind,  and  you  were  faced  with  unskilled 
help,  no  experience,  no  skill,  never  had  worked  in  an  office  before, 
when  you  have  to  take  in  somebody,  and  say,  “Won’t  you  come  in 
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here,  and  I  will  help  you  to  learn  the  work” — I  have  done  that  myself. 
It  is  no  longer,  I  think,  unfair  for  the  employer  when  he  puts  an 
advertisement  in  the  paper  to  select  a  person  who  has  that  skill  and 
experience,  if  they  can  get  them,  and  if  that  is  what  you  would  term 
“choosey,”  then  I  would  say  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Bender.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question :  Agreeing  that  we 
have  too  many  people  on  the  Government  pay  rolls,  we  could  not  but 
admit  that  we  could  get  along  very  well — I  am  not  talking  about  the 
war,  but  we  could  get  along  very  well  with  a  lot  fewer  people.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  these  people  when  they  are  taken  off  the 
Government  pay  rolls?  Sooner  or  later  they  will  be  taken  off  the 
pay  rolls,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  Sooner  or  later 
we  will  have  to  face  this  problem  and  problems  which  will  be  more 
and  more  sizable,  but  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  course  I  can  see  your 
point  very  readily,  but  what  I  am  concerned  wit  h  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  these  persons  who  just  do  not  fit  in. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  should  not  we  have  been  taking 
them  off  during  the  time  of  the  war,  and  put  them  into  employer 
pay-roll  categories? 

Mr.  Bender.  Exactly;  but  we  are  faced  with  a  definite  situation 
today. 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes;  we  should  have  taken  them  off  5  or  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kane.  If  I  knew  your  answer  I  should  have  been  making  the 
talk  before  the  joint  Houses  of  Congress  today  at  12:30  noon,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  the  normal 
condition  is  one  in  which  there  are  unemployed  people  for  very,  very 
many  different  reasons.  There  are  many  thousands  of  people  who 
would  not  be  heard  by  any  sensible  employer  for  a  number  of  very 
sound  reasons  as,  for  instance,  drunkenness,  lazy  people,  totally  un¬ 
reliable  people,  stupid,  and  people  who  are  not  mentally  suitable  to 
be  employed,  as  well  as  people  with  criminal  personalities,  and  people 
who  simply  are  not  possible  to  work  in  with  other  people,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  bill  all  of  these  people  have  the  right  to  employment,  and 
like  the  rain  that  comes  from  heaven,  the  benefits  of  this  bill  fall  on 
those  just  the  same  as  they  do  upon  our  sound  citizens  who  are  really 
trying  to  do  something. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kane,  in  response  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
Mr.  Bender  put  to  you  about  the  Government  employment  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  we  have  a  number  of  girls  that  have  been  brought  into  Washing¬ 
ton  to  do  stenographic  work  when  they  did  not  know  a  typewriter 
from  a  smoothing  iron — they  never  were  stenographers,  yet  we  have 
to  have  them.  You  cannot  expect  a  private  lawyer  or  an  accountant 
or  a  businessman  to  hire  those  girls. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  admitted  that  frankly,  I  said  that  we  were  choosey. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Bender,  since  the  Government,  in  the  laws  that  they 
have  created  in  the  last  few  years,  has  done  what  it  has,  it  has  made 
it  very  difficult  for  elderly  men  to  get  a  job.  The  Government  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  business  today  is  picking  out  the  younger 
men  because  of  the  laws  that  were  passed,  and  if  the  Government  is 
going  to  insist  on  a  lot  of  these  laws,  and  expecting  a  man  to  take 
everybody  that  comes  in,  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  proposition,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  lots  of  men  applying  for  jobs  that  are  of  such  a  nature 
they  could  place  them  on  the  job,  and  therefor  they  would  like  to 
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take  them,  but  they  could  not  take  them  at  the  regular  standard  rate, 
because  these  people  cannot  produce  up  to  the  standard  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  man  is  therefore  unemployable  and  is  thrown  out  of 
work.  That  is  the  reason  for  that. 

There  is  another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  that  matter  of  the 
paper  that  your  secretary  brought  in  and  laid  before  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  sent  for  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  sent  for  it, 
but  was  that  not  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Stokes  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes;  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  as  I  said  before.  . 

Mr.  Rich.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  said.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  on  New  England,  and  they  had  the  same  article 
up  there,  but  the  fact  today  is,  in  New  England  the  condition  is  that 
we  have  more  jobs  than  workers.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  in  Lock  Haven,  and  similar  places,  there  are  more 
jobs  than  workers,  but  they  do  not  apply  for  them  and  they  do  not  tell 
you  about  it.  There  might  be  in  a  few  of  the  large  cities  a  shortage 
of  jobs,  but  in  the  average  over  the  country  that  is  not  the  condition. 
Furthermore,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  ask  for  jobs  that  do  not 
want  the  job.  They  ask  for  the  job,  and  they  say  they  caannot  get  it, 
I  tell  you  that.  That  is  just  like  the  CIO  people  who  said  they  would 
not  take  35-cent  an  hour  jobs,  and  they  could  not  get  any  better  jobs 
than  that.  I  did  not  believe -it.  I  wanted  to  know,  so  I  investigated, 
and  I  find  out  that  they  could  work  for  $10  a  week,  or  a  dollar  an  hour 
for  the  right  person  rather  than  that  they  go  on  relief  at  $18  a  week. 
So  I  think  that  we  have  reasons  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Bender,  may  I  ask  you  this,  sir ;  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  over  and  above  the  jobs  available  in  the  Cleveland  area,  what 
relation  does  that  have  to  your  prewar  status  in  Cleveland  area  ?  What 
I  am  trying  to  show  is  how  many  of  your  people  have  come  in  from 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  and  other  parts  of  the  country  because  of  the 
attraction  of  war  wages  and  the  necessity  of  war  work — nobody  dis¬ 
claims  that  at  all — but  they  are  now  in  the  Cleveland  area,  and  they 
are  in-migrant  workers ;  what  is  the  number  of  unemployed  ill-migrant 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Considerable. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  your  main  problem  is  the  same 
as  the  problem  in  Detroit,  and  we  are  just  filled  with  as  much  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  our  hearts  as  anyone  else,  but  we  do  have 
this  problem,  and  we  have  to  meet  it  in  a  sensible  way. 

Mr.  Bender.  Frankly,  these  people  have  had  a  taste  of  high  life. 

Mr.  Kane.  They  have  it  all  figured  out.  I  used  to  take  my  wife 
and  children  when  they  were  smaller  on  a  vacation,  and  we  could  go 
for  2  weeks,  and  it  did  not  cost  me  more  than  $115,  and  today  now  I 
notice  that  in  Congress  they  have  passed  a  bill  allowing  $200  travel 
pay  for  these  men  so  that  they  can  go  back,  and  1  would  like  to  know 
why  they  do  not  take  the  profit  that  they  have  made  on  these  wartime 
jobs  to  do  that?  What  is  the  intention  of  the  man  having  these  wages 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  things  that  he  accomplishes  and  entirely  un¬ 
related  to  any  wage  in  peacetime?  What  is  that  man  supposed  to  do 
with  that  $2,000  or  $3,000  or  $4,000  cash  or  reserve  funds  or  assets 
that  he  has  built  up  in  1  year  in  war  wages?  We  have  got  people  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  that  never  earned  over  $18  or  at  least  $28  a  week,  and 
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they  are  drawing — they  are  not  earning — $115  a  week  or  were  until 
the  war  was  over. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  under  the  cost-plus  plan  of  operation. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  do  not  care  what  plan  it  was — and  they  have  gotten 
out,  and  they  were  not  earning  it.  they  were  getting  it,  but  they  were 
being  paid  it  although  they  did  not  earn  it,  of  course  not.  I  know  that 
you  and  I,  certainly  the  same  you,  I,  and  the  rest  of  us  here  in  the 
years  in  which  our  income  is  accelerated,  we  take  care  of  the  years 
that  are  not  going  to  be  so  good,  because  we  have  fat  years  and  we 
have  lean  years,  but  we  do  not  go  to  any  public  official  and  ask  for 
money.  We  do  not  go  down  and  ask  Congress  to  give  us  the  money 
to  carry  us  over,  and  we  do  not  call  on  Congress  to  put  us  on  the  pay 
roll  there  because  we  are  getting  a  little  less  return  this  year  than  we 
expected  to  spread  that  over  a  period,  and  we  are  paying  too  much 
concern  to  these  people  who  are  doing  that  thing.  I  say  to  you, 
frankly,  that  this  thing  has  to  be  handled  on  a  more  sensible  basis. 

Mr.  Bender.  In  1938,  before  the  war, An  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  had 
78,000  on  the  WPA  in  October  1938,  78,000.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  again. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  January  1939  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Frankly,  I  remember  that  figure  very  well,  because  I 
checked  it,  but  I  believe  it  was  reduced  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  election  year  and  that  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  Possibly  that  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  it,  but  I 
know  that  is  the  fact  because  I  checked  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  Republicans  contend  was  caused 
by  the  Democrats.  Dr.  Schacht  and  Hitler,  those  people  solved  the 
problem  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Kane.  We  do  not  deny  that  they  solved  the  problem  and  we 
can  accomplish  full  employment  under  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  under  a  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  do  not  want  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Kane.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  do  not  want  any  part  of  the  Russian  system  where 
they  have  full  employment  but  no  freedom, 

Mr.  Kane.  These  particular  features  that  we  are  dealing  with  now, 
we  are  really  thinking  out  loud,  and  a  considered  statement  is  always 
more  emphatic  and  usually  more  reasonable  than  thinking  out  loud, 
but  while  we  are  thinking  out  loud  on  these  vital  problems,  and  trying 
to  sit  down  and  work  out  some  of  these  things,  I  think  we  have  come 
to  some  conclusions  that  are  quite  important.  I  was  referring  in  my 
earlier  remarks  to  the  fact  that  we  would  have  to  recapture  and  it  will 
never  be  recaptured  by  any  individuals  so  long  as  we  are  catering  to 
their  weaknesses,  I  mean  recapture  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  You 
cannot  rehabilitate  a  man's  spirit  by  giving  him  money.  You  must 
give  him  some  moral  stamina,  you  must  get  that  into  the  man.  You 
must  get  fear  out  of  a  man,  and  stand  behind  him,  and  support  him. 
We  cannot  get  the  fiber  of  a  man  built  up  into  something  if  we  build 
it  up  with  fear,  and  we  try  to  support  him  so  that  he  leans  upon  us. 
That  has  been  going  on  for  a  decade.  This  is  a  further  step  in  the 
same  direction.  I  hesitate  to  classify  it  in  the  one  way  or  another,  but 
in  one  word  I  would  say  we  are  leading  toward  socialism  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  even  beyond  that. 
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Mr.  Rich.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  have  25,000,000  businessmen 
out  working  to  create  jobs,  that  they  can  create  more  jobs  in  the  time 
that  we  have  allotted  than  it  is  possible  for  Congiess  to  create  jobs? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  the  way  I  think  it  would  be,  but  we  still  have  to 
be  protected. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Bender  very  properly  put  up  the  question  about  the 
employment  employers  being  more  choosy  now,  and  I  think  that  in  a 
sense  that  described  it  or  qualified  it  that  that  use  of  the  term  is  cor¬ 
rect  because  businessmen  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  resources  that 
the  Government  lias  to  take  people  on  its  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  has  to  know  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  and 
he  has  to  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  work  for  the  money  he  pays  out,  or 
he  will  go  into  bankruptcy.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  In  Eng¬ 
land,  since  the  labor  development  over  there,  and  the  labor  group  has 
taken  over  the  Government,  they  have  found  out  that  they  can  create 
jobs,  and  they  can  tell  the  men  just  what  jobs  they  have  to  take  in 
the  operation  of  their  Government,  in  taking  over  the  railroads  and 
coal  mines,  they  can  only  do  that,  they  can  take  this  house  or  that  one. 
They  found  out  very  shortly  that  they  have  a  socialistic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  England,  and  the  things  are  tending  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  faced  with  and  tending  very  fast  toward  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  will  tend  to  socialize  us  here  in  America 
more  than  this  bill. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  would  like  to  turn  again  to  this  statement  and  say  this : 

Development  of  natural  resources  is  next  in  line.  We  could  build 
some  more  dams  and  conserve  some  more  soil,  but  the  money  spent 
for  these  projects  would  reduce  private  expenditures  and  private 
investments.  Past  experiences  indicate  that  Government  is  not  very 
effective  in  increasing  private  employment. 

From  1930  to  1940  all  sorts  of  laws  were  passed  to  increase  employ¬ 
ment,  and  we  had  mass  unemployment  during  the  entire  period.  The 
President  and  Congress,  however,  could  probably  think  up  some  laws 
to  pass  and  then  they  would  estimate  how  much  private  employment 
would  be  generated  by  these  new  laws.  Deducting  this  amount  from 
the  projected  $6,000,000  would  give  the  unemployment  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  without  the  help  of  private  enterprise.  These  programs  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  bill  are  not  to  originate  in  Congress  but  are  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President.  The  balance  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment,  after  the  expected  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  by  the  new 
laws  is  to  be  cured  by  Federal  investment  and  expenditures. 

While  the  bill  specifies  that  these  Federal  expenditures  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  wealth,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  indicate 
that  this  contribution  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  costs.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  public  works  shall  be  built  by  private  contractors.  Will  the 
private  contractors  be  free  to  discharge  incompetent  workers?  If 
they  do  discharge  incompetent  workmen,  what  becomes  of  the  right 
to  work?  If  they  cannot  discharge  incompetent  workmen,  the  cost 
of  the  public  works  will  be  excessive. 

While  this  bill  imposes  certain  duties  on  employers  and  Federal 
taxpayers,  they  must  provide  remunerative  jobs,  regular  jobs,  and 
full-time  jobs  to  all  applicants. — it  imposes  no  duties  or  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  the  job  seekers.  The  only  qualifications  for  the  job  seekers  are 
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that  they  shall  be  Americans.  Does  this  mean  citizens — and  able  to 
work  ? 

There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in  the  country  who  would  not 
be  hired  by  any  sensible  employer.  They  are  drunkards,  bums,  lazy 
people,  stupid  and  irresponsible  people,  people  with  criminal  propen¬ 
sities,  but  according  to  this  bill  all  these  people  have  the  right  to 
employment.  Like  the  rain  from  heaven,  the  alleged  benefits  of  this 
bill  fall  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  budget  message : 

Our  program  should  include  provision  for  extended  social  security,  including 
medical  care;  for  better  education,  public  health,  and  nutrition ;  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  homes,  cities,  and  farms;  and  for  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities  and  river  valleys. 

Extended  social-security  benefits  do  not  implement  the  right-to-work 
principle — nor  do  they  decrease  unemployment.  They  allow  certain 
people  to  live  without  working.  But  the  persons  who  are  living  on 
pensions  and  unemployment  benefits  are  still  unemployed.  Govern¬ 
ment  slum-clearance  projects  reduce  the  volume  of  private  building, 
and  hence  are  of  slight  value  in  eliminating  unemployment.  Health 
and  education  projects  have  little  effect  in  providing  jobs.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  Congress  to  inaugurate  public-works  projects  to  provide 
jobs  for  a  large  number  of  applicants.  From  1935  to  1945,  the  TVA 
project  gave  jobs  to  only  about  30,000  workers.  Either  the  Federal 
projects  would  be  scattered  all  over  the  country,  or  many  job  seekers 
would  be  required  to  move  to  the  job  sites. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  find  projects  which  would  utilize  the  various 
skills  of  the  job  seekers.  The  proper  timing  of  public  projects  would 
be  difficult  and  projects  started  in  a  depression  might  carry  over  into  a 
boom  period. 

The  authors  of  H.  R.  2202  realized  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  work 
out  programs  a  year  in  advance,  so  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  President  shall  review  the  Federal  expenditures  every 
quarter,  and  may  vary  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditures  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Federal  expenditures,  without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
Congress.  The  final  draft  does  not  give  this  power  to  the  President. 

But  there  are  more  fundamental  difficulties.  Public  works  sup¬ 
ported  by  taxation  have  no  appreciable  effect  in  reducing  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  advocates  of  the  pump-priming  theory  claim  that  the 
public  employees  spend  their  wages  on  food,  clothing,  and  so  forth, 
and  thus  increase  the  output  of  private  industry  and  increase  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  enterprise.  The  plausibility  of  this  argument  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  argument  covers  only  half  of  the  situation.  The 
Federal  taxpayers,  who  furnish  the.  wages  for  the  public  employees, 
are  forced  to  buy  less.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  Federal 
employees  is  offset  by  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  Federal- 
taxpayers.  The  redistribution  of  existing  wealth  has  no  measurable 
effect  on  purchasing  power  or  employment. 

It  is  true  that  from  1933  to  1940  there  was  an  increase  in  Federal 
expenditures  and  a  decrease  in  unemployment.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  increase  in  employment  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
Federal  expenditures,  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  course  of 
business  and  employment  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  increase 
in  Federal  expenditures.  All  depressions  eventually  come  to  an  end 
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and  are  followed  by  increased  business  activity  and  employment,  with¬ 
out  any  help  from  government. 

Some  economists  have  claimed  that  the  decline  in  employment  in 
1938  was  due  to  a  decline  in  Federal  expenditures.  But  how  do  they 
explain  the  fact  that  from  1935  to  1937  employment  was  increasing 
while  Federal  expenditures  were  declining?  The  facts  are  that  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  are  only  one  factor,  and  probably  a  minor  factor, 
in  determining  the  level  of  business  activity  and  employment. 

Some  argue  that  the  rich  do  not  spend  all  of  their  money,  and  that 
business  can  be  stimulated  by  taxing  the  rich  and  giving  the  money  to 
poor  people  who  will  spend  it.  The  flaw  in  this  argument  is  the  idea 
that  the  rich  do  not  spend  their  money.  All  money  is  eventually 
spent.  The  rich  may  buy  less  in  the  present  and  more  in  the  future. 
They  eventually  die  and  their  accumulations  then  will  be  spent  by 
their  heirs  or  by  the  Government,  which  collects  inheritance  taxes. 
While  some  are  accumulating  money,  others  will  be  spending  money 
accumulated  in  the  past.  Their  theories  are  advocated  by  those 
whose  real  objective  is  the  equalization  of  wealth  and  income. 

There  is  little  or  no  evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  public- 
works  projects  in  the  long  run  can  increase  business  activity,  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  or  employment.  Those  who  argue  that  great  Federal 
expenditures  in  war  have  brought  full  employment  should  consider 
that  other  factors  have  been  operative— we  have  accepted  a  temporary 
dictatorship  and  we  have  impaired  the  value  of  money  and  we  have 
built  up  forces  which  threaten  a  great  inflation. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  taxes  on  em¬ 
ployment.  In  his  pamphlet,  After  the  War— Full  Employment,  Dr. 
Alvin  Hansen  writes : 


But  a  nation  may  make  itself  poor  by  repayment  of  public  debt.  This  is  true 
because  such  repayment  tends  to  cause  deflation,  depression,  and  unemployment. 

Here  the  argument  is  that  an  increase  in  taxes  causes  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  H.  R.  2202  assumes  that  taxes  for  public  investment  and 
expenditures  will  decrease  unemployment. 

The  advocates  of  what  is  called  a  compensatory  economy  claim  that 
taxes  cause  unemployment  and  that  taxes  should  be  reduced  m  periods 
of  depression.  If  this  is  correct,  then  taxes  to  provide  for  greater 
Federal  expenditures  cannot  reduce  unemployment.  Perhaps  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  Federal  expenditures  has  little  or  no  effect  on  employment. 
Perhaps  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202  recognize  that  Federal  taxes  will 
not  increase  employment  and  that  the  increase  m  employment  must 
be  secured  by  increasing  the  Federal  debt.  Sir  William  Beveridge 
holds  to  this  opinion.  He  says : 

But  once  the  possibility  of  deficient  private  demand  is  admitted,  the  state  if  it 
aims  arfull  employment;  must  be  prepared  at  need  to  spend  more  than  it  takes 
away  from  the  citizens  by  taxation. 


And  again: 

•Rot  viuidlv  orthodox  finance,  in  the  sense  of  an  annually  balanced  budget 
involves, Sin  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  Britain,  an  impiacticable 
route  to  full  employment.  • 

H  R  2202  is  strangely  silent  on  the  source  of  the  funds  to  finance 


^Suppose  that  full  employment 

then  demand  higher  wage  rates  . 


is  attained.  Will  not  the  labor  unions 
They  would  have  nothing  to  lose  if 
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jobs  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  If  these  demands  were 
granted,  the  prices  of  goods  would  rise.  This  would  be  the  excuse 
for  further  increases  in  wage  rates.  Would  it  not  then  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  control  wage  rates?  What  will  be  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  labor  unions  if  wage  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Government? 
Sir  William  Beveridge  says : 

If  trade  unions  under  full  employment  press  wage  claims  unreasonably,  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  stable  price  level  will  become  impossible ;  wage  determination  will 
perforce  become  a  function  of  the  state. 

Under  full  employment,  how  would  a  firm  with  expanding  sales 
secure  additional  workers?  How  would  one  secure  workers  to  start  a 
new  enterprise?  Full  employment  would  tend  to  freeze  existing  firms 
to  their  present  size  and  would  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  new, 
enterprises.  This  situation  would  tempt  some  companies  to  increase 
their  prices  and  profits.  On  this  point,  Sir  William  Beveridge  says: 

If  the  private  owners  of  business  undertakings  under  full  employment  set 
out  to  exploit  consumers  by  organizing  monopolies  and  price  rihgs,  or  abuse 
their  economic  power  for  political  purposes,  or  fail,  with  all  the  help  of  the 
state  and  in  an  expanding  economy,  to  stabilize  the  process  of  investment,  the 
private  owners  cannot  for  long  be  left  in  their  ownership. 

Thus  one  control  leads  to  another  and  what  starts  as  a  plan  to  give 
jobs  to  all,  ends  with  a  totalitarian  state. 

Now  I  want  to  sum  up:  What  other  means  are  available  for  obtain¬ 
ing  those  objectives  of  the  bill  which  are  desirable? 

We  would  like  to  see  society  so  organized  that  it  would  be  easy  for 
citizens  to  satisfy  their  wants  by  engaging  in  productive  labor.  We 
believe  the  best  method  for  reaching  this  objective  is  to  maintain 
competition,  economic  freedom,  and  private  enterprise.  We  believe 
that  public  laws  in  restraint  of  trade  are  likely  to  have  the  same  evil 
effects  as  private  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade.  We  believe  that 
all  citizens  should  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  that  it  is  improper  for 
government  to  advance  the  economic  interests  of  certain  citizens  at 
the  expense  of  other  citizens.  The  interests  of  citizens  as  consumers 
are  just  as  important  as  their  interests  as  producers. 

Since  most  persons  receive  their  income  from  one  source,  but  spend 
this  income  in  many  directions  and  for  many  things,  most  persons  are 
more  interested  in  increasing  their  incomes  than  in  reducing  their 
expenditures.  Furthermore,  when  any  group  secures,  through  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention,  and  increase  in  income,  the  corresponding  increase 
in  expenditures  is  in  the  main  a  burden  borne  by  other  groups.  The 
result  is  that  most  groups  which  come  to  Congress  for  special  benefits 
present  their  claims  as  producers  rather  than  as  consumers.  A  small 
group  of  producers  will  be  more  likely  to  organize  and  present  their 
claims  for  benefits  than  the  larger  group  of  consumers  who  will  pay 
for  the  benefits. 

It  is  the  interest  of  producers  that  the  things  they  produce  shall 
be  scarce  and  dear ;  but  it  is  in  the  consumers’  interest  that  goods  shall 
be  abundant  and  cheap.  When  Congress  gives  benefits  to  groups  of 
producers,  it  promotes  an  economy  of  scarcity  rather  than  abundance. 
Thus  we  find  that  laws  have  been  passed  to  reduce  the  acreage  and 
increase  the  price  of  farm  products.  The  interests  of  farmers,  as 
producers,  were  given  priority  over  the  interests  of  all  people  who 
consume  the  farm  products. 
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Workmen  seek  legislation  to  shorten  hours  and  increase  wage 
rates — they  desire  that  what  they  have  to  sell  be  scarce  and  dear.  But 
if  they  succeed  in  getting  this  legislation,  the  goods  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  become  more  expensive,  and  the  law  which  helps  the  worker 
in  the  sale  of  his  labor  injures  him  when  he  buys  the  products  which 
he  produces.  Duties  on  imports  are  not  effective  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  manufacturers  unless  they  result  in  higher  prices  for  the 
products.  But  these  higher  prices  are  a  burden  on  consumers,  and 
we  are  all  consumers. 

Since  all  laws  to  benefit  producers  are  based  on  the  theory  of  scarcity 
and  since  a  decline  in  output  necessarily  results  in  a  decline  in  em¬ 
ployment,  we  conclude  that  much  of  the'unemployment  in  the  decade 
prior  to  the  war  was  due  to  the  effects  of  legislators  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  certain  favored  groups.  We  believe  that  the  legisla¬ 
tors  were  influenced  more  by  the  immedate  and  partial  effects  of 
these  laws  than  by  the  more  remote  and  total  effects.  We  believe 
that  high  surtaxes  levied  on  persons  with  large  incomes,  tend  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  capital  into  private  industry,  thus  reducing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities. 

We  suggest  that  Congress  reexamine  the  laws  that  have  been  en¬ 
acted  to  benefit  certain  groups  of  producers,  to  determine  the  adverse 
effects  of  these  laws  on  all  the  people  as  consumers.  We  suggest  that 
those  laws  which  tend  to  r  estrict  output  or  raise  prices,  thus  reducing 
employment  opportunities,  should  be  repealed.  We  believe  that  many 
of  the  governmental  controls  over  economic  activities  should  be  re¬ 
laxed  or  entirely  eliminated,  and  that  such  action  by  Congress  would 
result  in  greater  abundance,  greater  output,  and  more  employment 
opportunities.  _  , 

We  believe  the  best  contribution  the  Federal  Government  can  make 
toward  prosperity  and  employment  would  be  to  remove  numerous 
legal  obstacles  to  trade  and  commerce  and  to  restore  freedom  of 
enterprise  so  that  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  American  people 
may  continue  to  expand  in  a  free  society.  . 

There  is  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  lowering  the  barriers 
which  tend  to  limit  the  trade  and  commerce  between  our  citizens  and 
the  citizens  of  other  nations.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to  re¬ 
move  the  barriers  to  domestic  trade,  investment,  and  employment, 
that  no  positive  law  to  increase  employment  will  be  needed. 

I  might  say  this  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors,  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  pass  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  and  the  necessary  legislation  which  is  to  follow  m  order 
to  guarantee  or  assure  jobs  to  everyone  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit 
production  in  factories  to  keep  them  from  producing  too  many  goods 
that  may  saturate  the  market,  and  half  the  factories  would  close 

down?  .  i...  ... 

Mr.  Kane.  Of  course.  That  is  Government  m  competition  wit  hmi- 
vate  business  5  and  we  haven’t  got  a  Chinaman  s  chance  when  t  ie  (jov- 

eminent  goes  in  against  us.  . . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  provide 
Federal  projects  in  areas  where  they  are  growing  vegetables,  sea¬ 
sonal  crons,  such  as  berries,  beans,  peas,  and  so  forth,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  those  workers  migrate  anywhere  else  to  get  a 
job  because  it  might  cause  an  unemployment  situation  there?  They 
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might  get  too  many  people,  so  that  we  would  have  to  divide  the  Fed¬ 
eral  works  projects  in  those  areas  growing  the  vegetables  that  I  have 
mentioned?  Those  things  do  not  just  grow  themselves;  somebody 
has  to  work  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  stand  somewhere  along  the 
line,  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  our  past  history  of  the  American 
people  in  progressing  by  business  ingenuity  and  industry  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  the  standard  of  living  or  not,  instead  of  short  cuts 
by  legislation  that  allow  the  man  who  is  on  a  lower  scale  of  earning 
wages  to  suddenly  earn,  or  at  least  be  paid — the  earning  is  doubtful — 
wages  that  business  executives  were  paid  just  a  decade  ago.  I  think 
the  greatest  danger  in  this  legislation  is  to  embark  on  a  road  that 
clearly  defines  its  end  objective  as  Government  ownership  and  social¬ 
ism,  in  my  view.  I  think  that  danger  arises  by  continually  reempha¬ 
sizing  the  title  of  the  bill- — full  employment.  Full  employment  was 
a  campaign  slogan  that  is  now  trying  to  be  written  into  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  special  groups  of  people.  It  is  class  legis¬ 
lation.  I  would  rather  adopt  Mr.  Judd’s  suggestion,  because  the 
quicker  we  get  away  from  “full  employment,”  no  matter  what  the 
plan,  no  matter  how  sound  it  may  be,  so  long  as  it  contains  this  title, 
“full  employment,”  it  will  lead  to  illusion  on  the  part  of  nonthinking 
men. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  Government  is  going  to  assure 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Absolutely.  You  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  law  to  which  you  referred  was  passed 
by  the  Second  French  Republic  in  1848.  That  law  of  itself  would  not 
make  a  totalitarian  government  out  of  France.  This  bill  would  not 
make  a  totalitarian  government  oujt  of  America.  But  to  carry  it  to  its 
ultimate  end,  to  assure  full  employment  to  everybody,  don’t  you  think 
it  would  be  a  totalitarian  measure  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  why  I  want  to  reiterate  my  statement  made 
earlier.  It  is  a  commitment,  a  solemn  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
highest  legislative  body,  to  undertake  to  do  something  which  in  the 
public  mind  would  make  this  a  socialistic  or  totalitarian  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  step  must  not  be  taken.  It  must  be  faced  courageously 
by  men  who  have  the  insight  to  see  what  it  leads  to,  that  it  is  a  means 
to  an  end. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  Adolf  Hitler  was  elected  in  a  free 
election  in  1933. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  but  it  was  not  quite  as  free  as  the  kind  of  elections 
we  have.  There  is  another  interpretation.  What  means  free  to  one 
man  means  bondage  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Hitler  gave  the  people  full  employment,  at  a  ter¬ 
rible  cost  of  human  lives  all  over  the  world.  Any  person  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  his  philosophy  was  placed  in  a  concentration  camp. 

Mr.  Kane.  Or  shot. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  people  to  starve  in  this  country.  Certainly  we  are  not.  But 
people  starved  under  the  Nazi  German  regime.  Some  of  them  were 
placed  in  concentration  camps  and  they  really  starved  to  death.  I 
saw  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Kane.  There  is  not  enough  moral  fiber  left  in  the  group  of 
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people  that  are  going  to  be  benefited  by  this  to  face  the  question  of 
charity  clearly  and  squarely.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  am  past 
the  middle  reaches  of  my  life  and  have  been  very  active,  and  I  had 
to  go  to  work  very  early  in  life  and  I  have  worked  hard,  and  I  get  out 
of  patience  sometimes  with  these  remarks  about  the  workingman. 
My  God,  I  am  a  workingman;  I  am  working  right  now,  and  so  are 
you.  But  they  are  not  talking  about  us.  It  is  my  observation  that 
any  man  who  is  the  object  of  charity  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  90  percent  to  blame  for.  his  own  condition  in  life  if  he  is  not  physi¬ 
cally  maimed  or  deformed. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  created 
the  desire  in  lots  of  people  in  the  last  few  years  to  be  dependent,  and 
they  are  just  drifting  along,  depending  on  somebody  else  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Mr.  Kane.  There  is  no  question  about  that ;  and  they  will  be  a  whole 
lot  more  so  if  you  take  this  step.  But,  gentlemen,  don’t  take  it,  please. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  encouraged  that  until  we  have  a  great  many 
people  today  that  still  want  to  continue  on  along  that  line.  I  think 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  too  many  people  to  socialize  this  country. 
They  are  infiltrated  into  all  the  departments  of  government ;  they  are 
infiltrated  into  Congress.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  in  Congress  now,  and 
all  they  think  about  is  doing  what  a  lot  of  people  back  home  want  them 
to  do — give  them  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Kane.  The  greatest  thing  that  we  can  do  for  the  people  of  this 
comitry  who  are  in  the  abstract  sense  the  objects  of  this  philanthropy 
and  paternalism  is  to  rehabilitate  the  spirit  in  them  to  get  out  and  work 
at  anything  at  any  wage. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bender,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Bender.  Frankly,  if  we  had  some  way  of  overcoming  human 
greed  and  selfishness  it  would  be  grand,  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes;  it  would.  But  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Bender,  you  cannot  cure  it  by  legislation.  You  weaken  that  kind  of 
an  individual  by  largesse,  by  giving  him  things  that  you  have  taken 
away  from  the  producer  and  he  himself  contributes  nothing  but  the 
spending  of  it.  When  he  loses  out  on  the  first  dollar  he  is  back  for 
the  second,  but  if  you  give  him  a  dollar  the  second  time  he  doesn’t  come 
back  for  two  more ;  he  comes  back  for  five,  and  geometrical  progression 
steps  in  and  there  is  social  deterioration  in  this  country  and  the  country 
has  lost  its  moral  fiber.  We  need  the  courage  to  face  that  kind  of  an 
individual  and  give  him  good  advice,  but  do  not  help  him  along  the 
road  to  continued  indolence  and  folly. 

Mr.  Bender.  Except  for  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  war,  how  would 
you  compare  our  condition  nationally  with  that  of  50  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  have  to  answer  a  question  by  a  funny  story. 

Mr.  Bender.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kane.  It  reminds  me  of  the  darkey  who  was  working  at  a  saw¬ 
mill,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  let  out  a  scream  and  the  foreman  came  up 
and  said,  “What  is  the  matter  ?”  He  had  a  finger  cut  off  and  the  blood 
was  gushing.  The  foreman  said,  “What  happened?”  The  darkey 
said,  “Boss,  all  I  did  was  to  put  my  hand  over  there,  like  that — my  God, 
there  is  another  one  gone.” 

If  he  has  to  put  his  finger  on  the  buzz  saw  he  has  got  to  have  his 
finger  eventually  cut  off,  or  he  will  have  no  hand  or  no  arm.  And  if 
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we  are  going  to  continue  to  go  along  this  road  of  deficit  spending  on  the 
theory  that  you  can  spend  yourself  into  prosperity,  then  God  help 
America. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  not  the  question  he  asked  you.  He  asked  you 
how  our  condition  now  compares  with  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  did  not  get  specific  on  it.  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
constantly  improved  the  standard  of  living  in  America  by  kind  of  a 
return  to  the  good  of  the  past.  I  do  not  say  I  want  the  good  old  days. 
Mark  that  distinction.  I  want  the  good  of  the  old  days,  because  it  has 
been  proven ;  it  is  24-karat  gold.  It  is  not  fools’  gold.  I  want  that 
kind  of  a  spirit  reinstituted  in  the  people  of  America.  I  want  them  to 
be  self-dependent ;  not  State-dependent.  If  you  men  in  Congress  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  that  kind  of  an  individual  you  will  do  it  at  the  cost  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  all  of  the  people,  because  you  cannot  rehabilitate  the 
individual  at  the  cost  of  the  community.  That  is  not  liberty. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  is  the  Detroit  Congress¬ 
men  that  are  pushing  this  bill.  You  are  talking  about  the  men 
in  Congress - 

Mr.  Kane.  I  hesitate  to  enter  into  the  political  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  talking  about  the  men  in  Congress  doing 
this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  could  make  some  comment  on  it,  not  in  contradiction 
of  the  fact,  but  as  an  observation  of  how  it  comes  about.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  today  said,  “We  will  tolerate  no  threat  to  peace  and  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Attlee  made  a  statement  on  Friday  in  Britain  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  said,  “We  are  going  to  form  a  new  society  based 
on  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity.” 

We  ought  to  send  him  the  first-grade  reader  out  of  the  public 
schools  of  150  years  ago  in  America.  Objectives  are  one  thing.  The 
methods  of  accomplishing  those  objectives  are  utterly  different.  For 
instance,  our  objective  in  about  3  minutes  is  to  leave  this  room  and 
arrive  at  the  street  level  in  this  building.  There  are  three  ways  to 
get  down :  You  can  walk  down,  or  take  the  elevator,  or  jump  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  other  day  the  British  Parliament  extended  the 
war  powers  for  another  5  years.  Did  they  not  also  provide  that 
men  are  going  to  work  at  the  jobs  that  are  provided  for  them? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  they  did,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  wish  you  would  get  that  and  put  it  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately  for  America,  we  do  not  have  any 
nations  that  we  can  go  to  and  borrow  money  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  full  employment. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  board  of  com¬ 
merce  which  you  represent  ?  • 

Mr.  Kane.  About  5,500,  Mr.  Bender.  They  consist  of  men  in  busi¬ 
ness,  professions,  and  individuals,  and  they  represent  the  major  indus¬ 
trial  organizations.  I  mean,  these  men  are  members  of  those  indus¬ 
trial  organizations  clear  down  to  the  little  dentist  around  the  corner, 
the  druggist,  the  grocery-store  keeper,  who  are  civic-minded  and 
want  to  contribute  annual  dues  to  the  membership  so  that  it  can  keep 
informed  and  be  abreast  of  the  competition  that  will  come  from 
other  communities  on  social  subjects,  and  on  business  subjects. 

Mr.  Bender.  Since  you  have  a  membership  of  5,500,  how  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  are  there  ? 
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Mr.  Kane.  Twenty-six.  I  have  the  list  here,  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  am  just  asking  this  in  order  to  bring  home  to  you 
something  that  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  a  great  many  people  in 
your  community  and  other  communities.  How  many  of  the  26  mem¬ 
bers  are  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  intending 
to  be  evasive.  I  would  say  that  many  of  them,  knowing  them  per¬ 
sonally — not  all  of  them — think  as  I  do,  that  business  itself  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  in  some  degree,  whether  large  or  small,  for  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  today,  because  they  have  failed  to  give 
interest  to  the  mechanics  of  politics.  I  do  not  mean  lobbyists  or 
pressure  groups  or  anything  like  that.  I  have  offered  that  challenge 
on  different  occasions  to  these  men,  that  they  must  become  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  type  of  men  that  we  put  into  our  public  offices,  or 
we  cannot  expect  any  improvement  until  we  improve  the  caliber  of 
those  men. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  most  of  the  members 
of  your  board  of  directors  abhor  politics  and  take  a  rather  stand-offish 
view  of  anybody  in  politics  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  what  led  to  my  expression  of  opinion  a  few 
moments  ago.  We  have  been  laggard  in  that  and  have  been  hesitant 
about  it.  I  have  talked  to  some  men  whose  names  are  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  of  the  country  whenever  they  express  an  opinion  on 
industrial  matters;  and  when  you  say  anything  about  this  phase  of 
our  life  that  you  are  talking  about,  the  type  of  officeholders,  the  kind  of 
people  and  the  kind  of  thinking  and  the  kind  of  legislation  that  comes 
out,  they  say,  “Oh,  hell !  I  don’t  want  anything  to  do  with  politics.” 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  them  could  not  even  name  their  own 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  your  people,  for  example,  in  political  life  and  in  being 
active  politically?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  only  way  you  can  do 
things  in  America  is  either  through  the  Republican  Party  or  the 
Democratic  Party  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  about  the  CIO  and  the  PAC? 

Mr.  Bender.  I  know;  but  we  have  a  two-party  system.  Frankly, 
the  average  businessman  would  consider  it  unfortunate  to  be  found  in 
either  party. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  a  fact,  today.  But  there  is  an  awakening  coming 
along  the  line,  and  I  in  my  little,  humble  capacity  represent  that 
awakening.  We  are  now  taking  an  active  part  in  expressing  ourselves 
on  legislation  that  we  think  threatens  not  our  businesses  but  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  have  a  heritage  of  which  we 
are  proud,  and  we  must  see  that  it  is  more  or  less  held  intact  or  re¬ 
stored  and  we  must  fight  every  threat  that  comes  against  it  from  any 
side. 

Mr.  Truman  said  today,  “We  will  tolerate  no  threat  to  our  peace  and 
prosperity.”  And  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  cheer  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  realize  that  every  time  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  or  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  takes  a 
stand  in  political  matters  their  motives  are  questioned? 
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Mr.  Kane.  Yes;  they  are.  Their  motives  are  questioned.  Their 
sincerity  is  not  questioned. 

Mr.  Bender.  As  individuals  you  gentlemen  are  not  active  politi¬ 
cally  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right.  We  are  convicted  of  that  sin — because 
it  is  a  sin  that  is  now  commencing  to  demand  payment. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American  people  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  appreciation  of  what  this  bill  means  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  they  have  no  conception  of  what  is  happening 
down  here  pretty  generally.  They  are  not  concerned,  and  it  is  about 
time  that  they  be  concerned. 

Mr.  Kane.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  and  the  greatest  dis¬ 
service  that  this  committee  or  the  Congress  can  do  will  be  to  allow  the 
bill  to  be  tagged  “The  full-employment  bill,”  because  that  is  the 
road  of  illusion,  no  matter  what  is  done  to  pass  legitimate  acts  to  take 
care  of  the  unfortunate  situation  which  we  must  always  confront  in  an 
expanding  society ;  and  the  only  kind  of  a  society  that  can  expand  is  a 
free  society. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  an  illusion.  After  reading 
some  of  the  testimony  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  I  believe  they 
know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Kane.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  did  not  pay  us  the  respect 
to  be  here  this  afternoon,  because  I  had  prepared  some  questions  that 
I  was  going  to  ask  myself  for  the  person  who  knew  all  the  answers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee.  I  read  the  statement  of  one  of  them 
a  while  ago.  He  knows  in  his  own  mind  what  this  means,  that  Congress 
will  have  to  provide  full  employment  for  everybody  by  Federal  ex¬ 
penditure.  I  think  they  know  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Kane.  Well,  then,  that  is  ample  warning  to  men  who  have  the 
courage  to  step  out  now  rather  than  to  take  themselves  out  after  it 
gets  under  way. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  any  person  who  opposes  the  trend  is 
considered  a  domestic  Fascist. 

Mr.  Kane.  We  must  not  forget  this.  We  must  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  this  war  is  not  over.  Only  the  military  phase  of  it  is 
passing.  But  we  are  fortunate  people  in  this  respect :  We  are  the  first 
people,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of  people  that  are  conscious  that  an 
era  is  passing  and  a  new  one  is  upon  us  and  'we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  adjustments  so  that  the  process  of  change  from  one  era  of  our 
national  life  into  another  era  of  national  life  does  not  throw  away 
all  the  things  that  we  know  were  good  in  the  past.  I  would  say 
that  it  is  almost  expressed  in  these  few  words :  This  is  a  revolutionary 
method  of  accomplishing  an  objective,  a  lack  of  patience  with  the 
evolutionary  method  that  has  always  helped  us  in  the  past  to  improve 
our  standard  of  living.  When  men  high  in  public  office  get  up  and 
say,  “We  must  increase  our  standard  of  living  50  percent,”  what  does 
it  mean?  How  can  you  improve  the  standard  of  living  50  percent? 
Does  that  mean  that  I  get  three  books  instead  of  two?  Does  it  mean 
that  I  get  a  pair  and  a  half  of  shoes  instead  of  one  pair  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  I  get  an  extra  overcoat  instead  of  one? 

The  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living  is  by  raising  up  the 
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level  over  all,  and  it  is  likened  to  a  great  pie.  There  will  always  be 
an  upper  crust;  there  will  always  be  a  lower  crust.  The  meat  is  in 
the  center.  When  the  lower  crust  saps  all  the  meat  and  all  the  fruit 
out  of  the  center,  and  all  the  richness  that  it  has  passes  out  of  the 
crust,  we  will  have  nothing  left  but  the  bottom  of  the  pan — and  we 
are  getting  awfully  close  to  that.  * 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  of  any  pie  that  was  ever  made  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes ;  the  social  pie.  It  is  the  pie  of  legislation  that  they 
are  making  right  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Reuther  puts  out  a  pamphlet,  a  blue-covered 
book,  of  32  pages,  which  is  entitled  “How  to  Raise  Wages  Without 
Increasing  Prices.”  He  refers  to  William  H.  Davis  on  page  1.  He 
says : 

Mr.  Davis  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  increase  wages  without  causing  price  rises? 
Over  on  page  3  he  says : 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Davis  is  that  he  can  tell  industry  to  pay  higher  wages 
out  of  the  higher  profits  it  is  making.  It  will  not  have  to  charge  higher  prices. 

I  have  in  mind  that  improvements  in  methods  of  production - 

Mr.  Kane.  Technological  improvements. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  just  use  little  words. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  no  objection.  I  have  no  objection  to  anybody 
using  all  they  want.  I  just  use  little  ones,  because  I  can  understand 
them.  Now,  getting  back :  I  realize  that  when  methods  of  production 
are  improved  you  get  more  for  your  hours  and  more  for  your  dollar. 
But  I  wish  that  some  of  your  organizations  and  some  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations  referred  to  would  tell  us  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Reuther.  I  wish  you  would  submit  something  of  that 
kind  to  us.  He  refers  to  General  Motors  and  Chrysler.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  shall  undertake  to  provide  you  with  that  information. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  one  of  the  daily  papers  there  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  It  was  entitled  “Who  Gets 
the  Money  Union  Oil  Makes  ?”  There  is  a  break-down.  I  would  like, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  insert  that  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoffman  is 
as  follows :) 

UNION  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA  ’ 

Who  Gets  The  Money  Union  Oil  Makes? 

1.  Arithmetic  sometimes  makes  more  sense  than  headlines.  The  following 
figures  are  a  matter  of  public  record— checked  and  verified  by  Uncle  Sam’s  tax 
men.  If  you  have  2  minutes  to  spare  we  think  you’ll  find  them  rather  interesting. 

2.  Last  year  Union  Oil  Co.  took  in  127%  million  dollars  in  round  figures.  This 
was  from  all  sales  of  its  products  and  services.  Nihety-one  million  dollars  of  this 
was  promptly  paid  out  for  things — rent,  materials,  transportation,  equipment, 
depreciation,  interest,  and  taxes. 

3.  This  left  36%  million  dollars  to  be  divided  among  people— the  employees  and 
the  owners.  Of  this  sum  27%  million  dollars  went  to  the  employees  in  wages, 
salaries,  and  employee  benefits.  Four  and  three-quarter  million  went  to  the  own¬ 
ers  in  dividends.  Four  and  one-quarter  million  was  left  in  the  business. 

4.  In  other  words  the  employees  got  75  peyeent  of  what  money  there  was  to  dis¬ 
tribute,  the  owners  13  percent  and  the  business  12  percent.  This  doesn’t  mean 
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that  the  owners  got  13  percent  on  their  investment.  They  got  13  percent  of  the 
dollars  left  over  after  the  company’s  expenses  were  met. 

5.  On  the  capital  invested  in  the  company  the  owners  received  just  3.2  percent 
in  dividends.  For  that  3.2  percent  they  have  financed  all  the  oil  wells,  service 
stations,  equipment,  etc.,  with  which  the  employees  work — $43,525  worth  of  tools 
for  each  employee. 

6.  It  also  happens  that  the  4%  million  was  divided  among  32,000  Union  Oil 

stockholders,  whereas  the  27%  million  was  divided  among  less  than  9,000  em¬ 
ployees.  Consequently,  the  employees  got  an  average  of  $3,108  apiece — $259  per 
month.  J 

Union  Orr.  Co.  of  California. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  is  another  little  booklet.  This  is  23  pages  long. 
It  is  entitled  ‘'Five  Years  of  War  Profits,  1040  to  1944,  Compared  With 
Five  Years  of  Peacetime  Profits,  1935  to  1939.”  It  is  put  out  by  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  1900  Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  In  the  booklet  there  are  tables  claiming  to  show  excessive  war 
profits.  For  instance,  on  page  16  it  shows  profits,  dividends,  and  de¬ 
preciation  of  certain  named  companies,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  heading  the  list  of  12  or  15,  ending  with  the  Kustless  Iron  & 
Steel  Corporation. 

If  this  bill  ever  gets  out  on  the  floor  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  charges  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  as  to  these 
figures.  The  average  Congressman  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
facts.  We  hear  that  corporations  have  made  large  profits,  and  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  corporations  say  they  have  not,  or  if 
they  have,  they  have  had  to  spend  it  or  the  Government  takes  away 
from  them  in  taxes.  We  would  like  to  know  the  facts.  At  least  I 
would. 

Mr.  Kane.  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Manasco,  for  file  committee’s  pur¬ 
poses  we  will  undertake  to  give  you  some  kind  of  an  opinion  on  that 
question,  because  I  think  you  are  very,  very  sound  in  assuming  that 
these  things  are  eventually  going  to  be  brought  out  as  contradictory  of 
some  of  the  statements  that  might  otherwise  be  made  generally.  The 
only  way  you  can  act  wisely — and  men  who  are  properly  informed  can 
act  wisely,  which  does  not  impugn  the  intentions  of  men  who  do  not  act 
wisely;  their  motives  may  be  just  as  sincere — is  to  have  the  full  facts, 
and  we  will  try  to  get  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  that  connection,  if  you  could  without  too  much 
trouble  give  us  the  number  of  stockholders  who  are  interested  in  these 
various  corporations,  we  would  like  to  have  that  information,  because 
when  they  say  a  corporation  made  that  much  money,  there  are  many  of 
lis  w7ho  are  inclined  to  look  at  that  corporation  as  some  swollen  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  getting  an  excess  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  man 
who  works. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  noticed  one  advertisement  that  gave  the  number  of 
stockholders  and  the  number  of  employees  and  the  proportion  of  the 
money  that  was  taken  in  that  went  to  each. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  daily  stock  quotations  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  show  the  stock  dividends  paid  by  all  the  companies  listed.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  (hat  those  dividends  rarely  achieved  4 
percent  in  the  war  years. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right.  Chrysler  Corp.  had  a  strike  pre¬ 
war.  During  the  strike  Mr.  K.  T.  Keller,  president  of  that  corpora- 
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tion,  was  denied  access  to  the  premises  by  the  picket  line.  The  strike 
was  precipitated  by  a  statement  by  Reuther  following  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  $26,000,000,  in  round  figures,  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  the  evening  before.  He  said  it  was  too  much 
money  for  that  corporation.  The  investment  was  over  $450,000,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  heard  over  the  radio  one  Sunday  night  not  long 
ago  a  discussion  between  Mr.  Reuther  and  another  gentlemen,  in  which 
Mr.  Reuther  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson  draws  a  very 
large  salary.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the  amount  that  Mr.  Wilson 
and  some  of  these  other  gentlemen  who  are  charged  with  receiving  such 
exorbitant  salaries,  actually  receive.  Give  us  Mr.  Wilson’s  take-home 

pay- 

Mr.  Kane.  If  he  will  supply  that  information,  we  will  supply  it  to 
you.  He  would  probably  be  very  glad  to  supply  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  figures. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  enlightenment  to  somebody 
that  is  under  illusions.  There  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  labor  to  stress  these  figures  such  as  Mr.  Hoffman  has  been 
talking  about.  They  place  emphasis,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what  appears 
to  be  exorbitant  profit,  between  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  and 
the  cost  of  selling  that  article.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
Nation  on  wheels,  with  beautiful  highways,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
homes  owned,  and  children  with  shoes  on  their  feet,  with  carpet  on  the 
floor,  a  piano  in  the  home,  and  they  take  music  lessons,  and  more  young 
people  go  to  high  school,  because  of  one  fact — that  spread  between  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  the  article  and  the  selling  price  that  is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  large  area  in  what  is  called  marketing  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when  we  look  at 
some  large  salary  of  $200,000  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Sloan 
of  General  Motors,  or  young  Henry  Ford,  that  those  men  are  paid  for 
their  ability.  They  might  be  worth  that  amount  to  the  company.  It 
might  cause  the  company  to  go  broke  if  I  were  president  of  it  at  $1,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Kane.  The  minute  the  organization  fails  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
it  becomes  insolvent  and  it  closes  up  and  the  jobs  are  lost.  When  you 
examine  that  a  little  bit  further,  the  point  is  that  the  earnings  of  these 
corporations  are  considerably  at  variance  with  the  earnings  of  the 
worker  himself.  The  only  thing  that  the  worker  has  is  his  labor. 
That  is  his  investment  in  the  undertaking  to  produce  the  product.  The 
employer  has  to  supply  the  investment  and  the  equipment  so  that  the 
worker  himself  can  use  his  investment  of  labor;  and  he  is  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  him  and  does  not  have  foresight  enough  to  see  it.  •  In¬ 
evitably  it  will  be  like  a  snake  having  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  If  he  gets 
more  than  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay  him,  just  because  he  is  get¬ 
ting  a  full  meal  by  eating  his  own  tail  the  first  thing  he  knows  there 
will  not  be  any  snake. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a  $10,000  man  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  the  workers  might  be  10  cents  an  hour  men. 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes.  That  is  brought  out  in  different  ways.  We  often 
hear  talk  of  what  we  call  advertising  as  an  economic  waste.  I  think 
you  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  in¬ 
dustry  underwrote  all  of  the  undertakings  to  sell  all  of  the  different 
campaigns  for  war  bonds  or  Liberty  bonds  and  now  the  peace  loan; 
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and  the  amount  that  was  put  behind  them  could  not  have  been  bought 
by  the  Government  at  a  multiple  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  that  has  been  put  together,  as  you  might  say ;  it  is  a  rider  on 
entertainment  and  education,  and  if  they  once  lose  that  they  will  set 
up  the  biggest  howl  you  ever  heard  in  your  life ;  and  the  cost  of  that 
behind  the  article  will  even  go  out  on  seven  decimal  points  per  unit 
of  products  sold  by  the  undertaking. 

The  Chairman.'  When  a  corporation  pays  out  $300,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing  its  automobile,  for  instance,  we  do  not  tell  the  people  at  the  same 
time  that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and  others  pay  income  taxes 
on  that  money. 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  difference 
between  the  actual  production  cost  of  any  article  and  the  selling  price, 
whether  it  is  a  refrigerator  or  an  automobile  or  a  hot-water  bottle. 
The  difference  between  the  actual  cost  and  the  selling  price  is  spread 
in  the  market  operation,  and  in  that  campaign  known  as  advertising 
and  sales  effort  the  salesmen  buy  automobiles  and  burn  up  tires  and 
gasoline  and  patronize  restaurants  and  hotels,  and  they  pay  for  rent 
and  light  and  gas  and  taxes  and  build  homes  and  raise  families  out 
of  that  spread. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  advo¬ 
cate  the  removal  of  so-called  middlemen.  They  say  it  will  make 
things  cheaper  for  the  consumer.  But  is  it  not  true  that  those  travel¬ 
ing  men  make  it  possible  for  products  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country 
tb  find  their  way  into  trade  channels? 

Mr.  Kane.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  had  the  Federal  Government  supervis¬ 
ing  distribution,  if  we  had  a  meat  shortage  or  a  sugar  shortage  or  a 
coffee  shortage - 

Mr.  Kane.  Only  certain  people  would  be  benefited,  because  the 
operation  would  create  a  specially  favored  class. 

The  Chairman.  I  certainly  have  enjoyed  your  statement  and  I 
thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kane.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  privilege  and  the  very 
obvious  patience  that  you  have  shown  and  the  courtesy  of  yourself 
and  the  members  who  were  in  attendance.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  were  not  more  members  in  attendance. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 : 10  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until,  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  24, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1945 

House  or  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Our  first  wit¬ 
ness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Hudson  G.  Hastings,  professor  of  economics, 
Yale  University.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  Dr.  Hastings? 

STATEMENT  OF  HUDSON  G.  HASTINGS,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  simply  have 
some  notes,  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  make  whatever  statement  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  I  want  to  point  out  the 
reasons  why  this  bill,  either  one  of  these  two  bills,  is  advocated,  and 
to  discuss  them  very  briefly  with  you.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have  to 
make  some  rather  dogmatic  statements  as  an  economist,  without  going 
into  complete  economic  analyses  of  it,  because  time  does  not  permit 
that.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  though,  when  I  get 
through  with  my  statement. 

It  is  advocated  by  many  who  say  that  the  increasing  technological 
efficiency  of  business  and  industry  is  bound  to  create  a  certain  amount 
of  permanent  unemployment,  and  therefore  unless  we  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  coming  along  to  provide  jobs  for  those  that  are  permanently 
thrown  out  of  work  by  technological  improvements,  they  will  remain 
permanently  unemployed.  That  is  the  proposition,  gentlemen,  on 
which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  economists.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  our  economic  life,  industrial  life,  in  this  country  proves  that 
that  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  locally  and  for  certain  individuals,  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  technological  improvements  will  unquestion¬ 
ably,  and  do,  throw  a  man  out  of  work,  but  as  far  as  creating  permanent 
unemployment  is  concerned,  that  has  never  been  true  and  will  never 
be  true. 

Secondly,  this  bill  is  proposed  by  those  who  say  that  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  stage  of  economic  maturity,  that  there  is  no  longer 
an  adequate  outlet  for  the  savings  of  the  people  that  are  put  into  sav¬ 
ings  banks  and  individual  savings,  because  the  country’s  capital  equip¬ 
ment  is  built  up  and  we  are  now  a  mature  economic  nation,  and  there¬ 
fore,  unless  there  is  an  outlet  for  these  savings  by  buying  Government 
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bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  public  works,  we  are 
again  going  to  have  a  permanent  body  of  unemployed.  That  is  a 
proposition  on  which  there  is  not  unanimous  agreement  among 
economists.  , 

It  is  theoretically  possible  that  we  may  some  day  reach  that  stage 
where  there  is  not  within  the  country,  nor  in  the  field  of  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  an  adequate  outlet  for  the  savings  of  the  people,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  all  the  most  careful  studies  that  have  been  made  of 
trends  of  investments  would  indicate  that  that  proposition  is  not  true, 
and  that  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  having' a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  investment  of  savings  in  various  kinds  of  capital  equipment,  homes, 
and  office  buildings  and  factories  and  what  not. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  economists  agree  that  there  is  no  necessity  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  outlet  for  savings  of  the  people,  to  have  a  vast  and 
continuing  program  of  public  works. 

The  third  group  that  is  supporting  these  measures  of  those  who  are, 
and  it  was  primarily  intended,  apparently,  by  the  sponsors,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  forced  unemployment  due  to  the  business  cycle;  that 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  all  people,  able  and  willing  and  anxious 
to  work,  to  get  a  job,  and  because  of  our  business  cycles  vast  numbers 
of  people  find  themselves  unemployed  for'months  and  sometimes  for 
years  at  a  time,  unfortunately. 

On  the  first  proposition  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a 
job,  a  person  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  if  we  go  through  and 
establish  that  as  a  national  policy,  that  at  any  time  the  worker  who  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  and  cannot  find  private  employment  im¬ 
mediately,  should  be  given  immediately  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
some  kind  of  public  works  at  virtually  full  normal  wages,  then  this 
country  is  unquestionably  headed  for  a  complete  totalitarian  economic 
economy  with  a  dictator  running  it. 

That  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  That  is  a  matter  of  history. 
From  way  back  in  ancient  Chinese  history  up  to  the  present  time 
this  idea  that  the  government  should  be  responsible  at  all  times  for 
providing  normal  employment  for  every  citizen  has  come  out.  It  has 
been  tried  again  and  again  and  always  ends  up  in  the  same  result, 
namely,  that  the  government  gradually  takes  over  more  and  more  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  finally  becomes  a  complete  totali¬ 
tarian  economic  state  with  a  dictator  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  second  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  should  not 
embark  upon  this  program  as  a  national  policy — well,  excuse  me  for  a 
minute.  The  second  group  of  people  who  are  advocating  this  idea 
say  that  if  we  do  have  such  a  possible  employment  of  all  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  business  cycle,  their  employment  at  vir¬ 
tually  full  wages  will  do  two  things:  It  will  stop  the  downward  trend 
of  business  by  keeping  up  the  buying  power  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  unemployed,  and  that  it  will  go  beyond  that  and  restore 
us  to  business  activity. 

Now,  we  must  ask,  I  think,  in  analyzing  this  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  is  that  true?  Will  it  stop  the  downward  trend  of  business 
as  business  tends  to  go  into  a  business  depression?  And  secondly,  will 
it  restore  buying  power  to  a  point  where  those  people  will  shortly 
find  themselves  having  opportunity  for  reemployment  in  private 
industry? 
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The  present  version  of  the  bill  contemplates  payment  for  the  public- 
works  program  by  taxation.  It  says  “over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.”  The  normal  period  of  the  business  cycle — and  you  gentlemen 
have  all  seen  similar  charts  of  the  business  cycles — would  indicate 
the  normal  length  of  the  business  cycle  in  this  country  to  be  some¬ 
where  around  39  months,  and  therefore  the  public  works  are  to  be 
paid  for  within  the  time  of  a  recurrence  of  another  depression.  We 
must  levy  taxes  to  pay  for  any  public  works  within  a  period  of  2 
3rears,  and  in  fact,  the  public-taxation  problem  could  not  immedi¬ 
ately  start  with  the  beginning  of  the  program.  It  would  mean  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  I  think  you  would  have  to  cover  your  works 
currently  by  current  taxation. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  put  that  chart  in  the  record  at 
this  point  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

(The  chart  referred  to  appears  facing  page  670.) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Now,  if  you  tax  some  of  the  people  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  have  incomes,  in  order  to  pay  the  wages  of  those  who  are 
employed  on  Government  work,  then  obviously  you  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation  at  all.  If  I  am  employed  and 
part  of  my  income  is  taken  away  from  me  in  order  to  pay  for  this 
inaugurated  program  of  public  works,  then  it  is  quite  obvious  I 
can  buy  just  that  much  less.  I  hand  that  money  to  somebody  else. 
It  relieves  his  distress,  but  it  does  not  increase  buying  power  by  one 
dollar.  It  simply  transfers  buying  power  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other,  and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  the  total  purchasing  power  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  stemming  the  tide  of  a 
downward  trend  of  business.  It  merely  alleviates  the  distress  of  cer¬ 
tain  people.  That  may  be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  certainly  it  cannot 
be  advanced  as  a  means  of  restoring  purchasing  power.  It  merely 
transfers  it  from  one  person  to  another. 

Mr.  Church.  It  is  taking  the  rights  away  from  certain  people, 
isn’t  it,  from  those  that  earn  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  giving  the  same  amount  of  money  to 
other  people  that  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Church.  Instead  of  giving  rights  to  a  certain  group  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  rights  away  from  the  other  group. 

Mr.  Ha, stings.  That  is  right.  It  is  taking  rights  away  from  them. 
As  I  say,  that  may  be  justified  from  a  social  standpoint,  but  from  an 
economic  standpoint  tbe  idea  that  these  public  works  will  keep  up 
buying  power  and  therefore  stop  the  downward  trend  of  business  is 
not  true,  because,  obviously,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic,  if  you 
take  away  $5,000,000,000  from  the  people  that  are  employed  and  hand 
that  money  to  people  that  otherwise  would  be  unemployed,  you  have 
added  nothing  to  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Church.  Not  only  have  you  taken  the  man’s  rights  away,  but 
you  have  taken  his  property  away. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right.  Now,  then,  there  are  other  ways, 
other  possible  ways  of  paying  for  it.  You  might  pay  for  it  by  the 
issuance  of  Government  bonds  which  would  be  sold  to  investors,  and 
some  contemplate  that.  That  is  not  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill,  but  that  is  a  possible  way  of  doing  it.  That  also,  in  my  judg- 
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ment,  would  add  nothing  to  the  buying  power  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
or  tend  to  stop  the  downward  trend  of  business.  It  would  simply 
mean  then  that  you  would  divert  from  the  investment  market  that 
number  of  dollars  to  pay  for  public  works  instead  of  having  that 
money  used  for  private  capital  works,  and  therefore  it  would  add 
nothing  at  all.  It  would  simply  mean  that  then  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  current  savings  of  the  people  would  be  spent  to  produce  public- 
capital  work  instead  of  private-capital  work,  and  therefore  would 
not  be  effective  at  all  in  that  respect. 

The  third  method,  which  is  warmly  advocated  by  Lord  Keynes 
of  England  and  Professor  Hampton,  of  Harvard,  is  to  pay  for  it  as 
we  did  during  the  middle  of  the  1930’s,  by  selling  Government  securi¬ 
ties  to  the  banks — the  commercial  banks  and  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
In  other  words,  to  pay  for  it  by  creating  new  money,  bank-credit 
money,  with  the  hand-to-hand  money  to  go  along  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  it  be  cheaper  to  just  print  money  as  you 
go  along?  It  would  greatly  reduce  a  lot  of  administrative  cost  to  just 
print  the  money. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  it  is  very  easy,  of  course,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  been  doing  during  the  war,  to  pay  for  several  billion 
dollars  per  annum  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  creating  new  money, 
simply  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  commercial  banks, 
and  they  just  create  that  much  check-book  money,  and  that  goes  into 
circulation.  Lord  Keynes  and  Dr.  Hanson  say  that  that  is  the  way 
to  give  a  real  fillip  to  business,  put  more  money  into  circulation,  and 
don’t  tax  people,  don’t  sell  bonds,  but  create  new  money,  pump  that 
into  circulation,  and  that  new  money  going  into  circulation  will  stop 
the  downward  trend  and  restore  business  on  the  upper  trend. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Without  any  collateral  behind  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes ;  the  Government  needs  to  post  no  collateral 
when  it  sells  bonds — just  simply  sell  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  when  you  say  they  put  money  into  circulation 
by  securing  it  through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  others,  there 
was  certainly  some  collateral  behind  that  money.  It  was  not  printing- 
press  money  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No ;  it  was  not.  If  you  issued  a  Federal  Reserve  note 
you  used  to  have  to  put  40  percent  gold  behind  it ;  now  it  is  25 
percent  gold. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  chairman  asked  you  if  it  would  not  be  cheaper 
to  just  print  the  money  and  let  it  go  out  into  circulation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  you  are  not  in  favor  of  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  what  we  did,  for  instance,  during  the  Civil 
War.  We  issued  greenbacks. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  are  not  in  the  Civil  War  now.  You  are  not  in 
favor  of  printing  money  without  anything  behind  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  but  it  is  equally  dangerous  with  our  enormous 
present  gold  reserve,  even  if  you  have  gold  back  of  it.  The  important 
thing  is  that  you  are  creating  new  money  that  goes  into  circulation. 
That  is  the  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  is  there  to  prohibit  the  Government,  if  they  had 
to  put  up  40-percent  gold  at  one  time,  and  then  during  this  last  ad¬ 
ministration  they  made  it  25  percent  what  is  to  prohibit  them  from 
making  it  5  percent  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Nothing  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  then  they  can  get  it  down  to  1  percent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  so  you  could  go  on  and  print,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  gold,  or  the  silver  either,  like  we  have  done 
in  this  administration,  you  are  not  liable  to  get  anything  but  inquests. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  it  doesn’t  matter  one  bit,  gentlemen,  whether 
you  have  gold,  partial  gold,  or  no  gold  back  of  your  money ;  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  volume  of  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  true  now  that  you  cannot  take  a  $10  bill  to 
the  Treasury  and  get  $10  worth  of  gold  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gold  is  frozen  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  silver  certificates  indicate  on  the  face  of  them 
that  there  is  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  one 
silver  dollar,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  way  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  say,  if  we  can  issue  these  bonds 
and  increase  our  money,  why  not  just  print  it  and  save  administrative 
costs? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gochran.  You  mean  to  say,  Doctor,  that  if  you  went  up  to 
the  Treasury  and  gave  the  Treasury  five  silver  certificates  and  asked 
for  five  silver  dollars,  you  couldn’t  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Treasury  can  refuse  to  give  it  to  you ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  they  don’t  refuse  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  don’t  now,  no ;  but  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  can’t  get  any  gold  coin. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  can’t  get  gold ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Without  being  put  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think,  though,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  we  had  better 
not  get  off  the  subject  of  money. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  silver  ?  Silver 
ordinarily  is  worth  about  35  cents  an  ounce. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  But  we  are  paying  a  subsidy  of  35  cents  an  ounce  for 
domestic  silver,  paying  71  cents  an  ounce.  You  could  buy  foreign  silver 
last  year  for  35  cents  an  ounce,  but  now  all  foreign  silver  is  boosted 
up  in  this  country  to  71  cents  an  ounce,  so  they  have  just  doubled  the 
price  of  silver  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Economists  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Monetary  Policy,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  our 
silver  program  with  you.  I  think  it  is  very  bad,  but  I  think  we  had 
better  stick  to  our  subject. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  liable  to  get  into  a  rumpus  here  on  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  have  got  several  things  I 
would  like  to  say  about  this  bill.  I  would  be  glad  to  testify  some 
time  on  our  silver  program.  If  you  put  new  money  into  circulation, 
I  don’t  care  whether  it  is  backed  with  gold  or  silver  or  what  it  is 
backed  with,  the  idea  there  is — and  it  looks  very  inviting,  gentlemen — 
that  you  put  money  into  circulation,  you  don’t  take  away  either  taxes 
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or  savings,  but  you  pay  for  this  program  of  public  works  by  new 
money,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  at  first  blush,  at  least,  that  that 
would  help  very  much  in  restoring  business  activity,  but  it  does  not 
do  so.  It  does  not  do  so  for  one  reason,  that  the  entire  business  world 
has  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  1930’s  that  it  is  terribly  frightened 
by  that  process  of  paying  part  of  the  Government  expenses  by  creat¬ 
ing  new  money,  regardless  of  whether  that  new  money  has  got  any 
gold  or  silver  back  of  it. 

You  will  recall,  probably  all  of  you,  the  statement  that  was  so  fre¬ 
quently  made  during  the  middle  of  the  1930’s  that  this  was  a  shot-in- 
the-arm  proposition,  that  it  was  a  temporary  and  artificial  stimulus 
to  try  and  get  business  back  on  its  feet,  and  that  when  the  Government 
withdrew  from  that  program,  back  business  would  slump,  and  the 
only  way  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  business  world 
was  to  maintain  the  Federal  Budget  on  a  balanced  basis  and  not  try 
this  proposition  of  forcing  new  money  into  circulation. 

There  is  another  draw-back  to  this  scheme,  and  that  is  even  if  it  were 
true  that  you  could  get  businessmen  not  to  be  frightened  by  this  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  money  to  pay  for  public  works  you  have  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  some  day  or  other  that  new  money  has  got  to  be  paid  off. 
You  can’t  go  on  indefinitely  creating  new  money,  otherwise  you  are 
on  a  program  of  a  constantly  higher  and  higher  inflation  price  level, 
and  some  day  this  new  money  that  you  have  created  by  selling  Gov¬ 
ernment  securities  to  the  bank  has  got  to  be  paid  off,  and  when  it  is 
paid  off  and  retired  from  circulation  then  you  are  going  to  put  just 
as  much  of  a  damper  on  business  as  you  have  given  it  a  stimulus  when 
you  issued  it. 

But  that  is  one  thing  that  the  advocates  of  this  pump-priming 
method  of  payment  for  Government  works  never  seem  to  face  up  to. 
They  forget  the  fact  that  some  day  or  other  that  bank  credit  money 
that  has  been  created  has  got  to  be  paid  off,  and  when  it  is  paid  off  it 
is  obvious  that  it  will  act  as  just  as  much  of  a  damper  on  business  as 
the  original  issue  of  the  money  provided  a  stimulus,  and  over  the  sweep 
of  years  you  have  added  nothing  to  the  stimulation  of  business  what¬ 
soever.  You  may  temporarily  stimulate  it  in  a  period  of  business 
depression  by  issuing  new  money,  but,  by  the  same  token,  when  you 
retire  that  money  you  tend  to  bring  on  a  new  depression  when  you 
take  that  money  out  of  circulation,  as  you  must ;  you  can’t  keep  adding 
to  it  indefinitely,  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  many  of  us  who  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  the  business  cycle. 

I  started  on  an  intensive  study  of  the  business  cycle  for  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Economic  Research  in  1920  and  spent  about  3  years  in  exclusive 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  business  cycle,  and  a  study  of  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  business  cycle  would  indicate,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
that  the  thing  that  is  needed  most  when  business  slumps  off  is  a  read¬ 
justment,  a  prompt  readjustment  of  prices  of  goods  and  prices  of  labor, 
in  order  to  get  prices  down  to  a  point  where  the  volume  of  goods  sold 
will  increase. 

When  you  start  down  in  the  period  of  business  depression  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  money  withdrawn  from  circulation  entirely,  as 
business  and  industrial  concerns  pay  up  their  bank  loans.  That  means 
you  cancel  that  much  check-book  money  that  is  in  circulation.  What 
we  call  the  velocity  of  circulation  also  begins  to  slow  up.  People 
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become  frightened  about  their  continuation  of  income  and  they  pile 
up  larger  cash  reserves  against  a  further  reduction  in  their  income, 
and  that  slows  up  what  we  call  the  velocity  of  circulation  of  money. 
The  two  of  them  together  means  that  as  you  slide  into  a  period  of 
depression  there  are  less  dollars  being  spent  in  the  market  place,  a 
less  total  number  of  dollars  in  any  one  month. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  you  hang  onto  the  prosperity  price  level  with  a 
smaller  number  of  dollars  being  spent,  a  smaller  number  of  units  of 
goods  and  services  are  going  to  be  bought.  That  is  inevitable,  and 
therefore  if  you  hang  onto  prosperity  prices,  as  the  volume  of  money, 
as  the  velocity  of  circulation  begins  to  decline,  it  is  going  to  mean  a 
corresponding  drop  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  and  services  sold,  and 
therefore  employment.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  proper 
readjustment  of  prices  downward  then  you  are  going  to  offset  this 
decline  in  the  volume  of  money  and  the  velocity  of  circulation,  and 
therefore  of  business  activity. 

Mr.  Rich.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  Supposing  we 
had  a  gradual  inflation  of  prices,  and  prices  were  high  and  a  business 
concern  in  operation  had  its  prices  set  on  cost;  if  a  business  concern 
was  facing  that  period  of  deflation  in  prices,  wouldn’t  the  business 
executive  be  wise  in  cutting  his  prices  at  once  and  cleaning  off  his 
shelves,  so  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  and  keep  his  employees 
busy  and  his  plant  in  operation  whenever  the  time  came  that  prices 
started  to  move  again  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  had  better  take  his  cut  quick. 

Mr.  Hasting.  That’s  right,  and  most  people  do. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  keep  on  operating  in  order  that  he  would  have  all 
of  his  merchandise  off  of  his  shelves,  and  his  employees  would  be  better 
off,  he  would  be  better  off  to  take  his  loss  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right.  But  that  will  only  provide — that 
will  get  rid  of  his  prosperity  surplus  inventories,  but  if  you  continue  to 
have  the  same  price  on  new  goods  that  you  had  when  business  was 
prosperous,  you  are  going  to  get  the  drops  sooner  or  later.  You  are 
bound  to  get  them. 

The  most  striking  example,  I  think,  of  readjustment  of  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  wages,  as  a  means  of  recovering  from  the  business  cycle  is 
illustrated  by  the  depression  of  1921.  You  will  recall  that  during 
1919  and  1920,  up  to  the  spring  of  1920,  we  had  a  perfectly  terrific 
boom  in  commodity  prices.  Wages  went  up  and  prices  followed  up, 
naturally.  They  have  got  to  follow  up,  naturally.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  so  small  that  if  you  have  any  material  increase  in  wages  it 
means  that  for  practically  all  concerns  they  have  got  to  raise  prices 
to  cover  those  increased  wages,  and  we  got  into  one  of  these  perfectly 
terrific  postwar  commodity  booms,  and  the  prices  went  up  from  about 
109  to  247. 

Then  we  had  the  collapse.  The  speculative  boom  in  commodities 
collapsed.  Enormous  stocks  of  goods  were  held  on  speculation  at 
that  time  because  of  that  boom  in  prices.  I  happen  to  know  personally 
a  shoe  man  who  at  the  height  of  that  boom  owned  $2,000,000  worth  of 
shoes.  I  knoAV  a  coffee  merchant  in  Boston  who  owned  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  sugar.  When  the  bubble  finally  broke,  as  bubbles 
must  break,  down  he  went.  Then  what  happened  i  Except  for  a  few 
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lines  of  business  in  which  the  wages  were  rigidly  controlled  by  power¬ 
ful  national  union,  like  the  railroads  and  the  miners  and  what  not, 
we  had  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices,  including  wages,  and  the  facts 
are  that  from  the  high  point  of  1920  to  the  low  point  of  1929,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor’s  cost-of-living  index  dropped  by  18.7  percent,  a 
drop  of  nearly  20  percent  in  the  average  price  of  commodities.  That 
was  only  possible  by  a  drop  in  the  wage  rates  in  our  manufacturing 
industries  of  19.9  percent.  You  see,  the  people  that  were  employed 
did  lose  a  little  bit  in  real  wages.  Their  wage  rates  on  the  average 
went  down  by  19.9  percent,  but  their  cost  of  living  went  down  by  18.7 
percent,  so  that  they  only  lost  a  very  little  in  real  wages  that  they 
were  getting,  but  that  drop  of  nearly  20  percent  in  wages  made -pos¬ 
sible  and  resulted,  because  of  competitive  conditions,  and  an  almost 
equal  drop  in  prices,  and  because  of  that  drop  of  20  percent  in  prices, 
very  quickly  then  we  began  to  sell  more  goods. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  this  country  who,  over 
the  course  of  a  single  business  cycle,  retain  practically  fixed  incomes. 
All  Government  employees  of  all  kinds,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
employees,  whose  wages  are  fixed,  all  the  teachers  and  policemen  and 
firemen,  all  kinds  of  Government  employees,  court  officials  and  what 
not,  whose  salaries  in  dollars,  or  whose  income  in  dollars  remains,  all 
of  those  have  fixed  incomes.  There  are  also  a  very  large  number  of 
people  living  off  the  interest  on  bonds,  and  their  dollar  income  re¬ 
mains  constant.  Now,  if  you  drop  prices  drastically  in  times  of 
business  depression,  the  buying  power  of  those  people  whose  income 
is  fixed,  greatly  increases,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  was  in  all  previous 
depressions  responsible  for  a.  prompt  revival  from  that  period  of 
depression.  The  buying  power  of  those  whose  incomes  were  virtually 
fixed  increased  so  rapidly  that  they  could  buy  more  shoes,  more 
clothes,  more  radios,  more  other  things,  because  prices  went  down  and 
finally  that  started  to  increase  employment.  That  has  been  the  uni¬ 
versal  history  of  all  previous  business  cycles. 

When  we  went  into  the  great  depression  of  the  1930’s,  we  unfor¬ 
tunately  took  the  other  track.  We  said,  “We  must  not  allow  buying 
power  to  be  reduced,  therefore  we  must  not  cut  wages.”  And  because 
we  did  not  cut  wages,  we  did  not  cut  prices.  Well,  the  number  of 
dollars  being  spent  in  the  market  place  was  going  down  drastically, 
but  we  hung  onto  our  old  price  level,  and  therefore  we  went  just 
that  much  farther  down,  and  it  was  not  until  we  got  well  along  into 
that  depression  that  any  adjustment,  any  appreciable  adjustment,  was 
made  in  prices,  except  in  agriculture. 

So  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  minds,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
economists  say  that  the  whole  lesson  of  all  previous  business  depres¬ 
sions  shows  that  one  of  the  quickest  and  surest  ways  of  getting  your¬ 
self  out  of  a  depression  is  to  readjust  prices. 

You  can  make  some  temporary  adjustment  of  prices  by  certain 
concerns  being  willing  to  take  a  heavy  loss  on  their  inventories,  and 
that,  will  help  to  dispose  of  some  of  those  surplus  inventories.  It 
will  not,  however,  restore  the  buying  power  of  the  public  until  you 
lower  prices  for  newly  produced  goods. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  in  reference  to  the 
Government  employees  and  those  people  who  have  their  wages  and 
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prices  fixed?  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  people  who  do  not 
have  a  fixed  wage?  In  other  words,  what  proportionate  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  high  fixed  wage  which  is  maintained 
during  times  of  depression  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  don’t  know.  It  is  a  fairly  large  proportion.  I 
have  never  seen  any  attempt  made  to  estimate  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  you  anything  to  recommend  in  times  of  great 
depression?  If  there  was  a  lay-off  and  people  became  unemployed, 
can  you  recommend  anything  that  might  be  suggested  as  to  what 
change  might  be  made  in  the  fixed-income  group  in  order  that  it 
would  alleviate  the  situation  with  the  nonincome  fixed  group? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  get  the  question,  you  cannot  interfere  very 
much  with  fixed  income  groups.  They  are  going  to  have  that  income 
anyway.  But  if  you  lower  prices,  those  people  can  then  buy  more 
goods  and  more  services  than  they  could  before. 

Mr.  Rich.  Certainly  the  ones  in  the  fixed-income  group  can  buy 
more,  but  the  ones  without  the  income  cannot  buy  any. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  was  just  saying  a  minute  ago,  when  we  re¬ 
duce  prices  by  the  cost  of  living — that  is,  not  wholesale  prices  but  the 
cost  of  living  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — went  down 
from  1920  to  1921  by  18.7  percent.  Now,  the  people  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  industries,  their  wages,  as  reported  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  went  down,  on  the  average, 
by  19.9  percent.  They  had,  in  other  words,  in  their  pay  envelopes, 
about  20  percent  less  dollars  than  they  had  when  business  was  good, 
but  their  cost  of  living  went  down  by  almost  as  much,  went  down  18.7, 
and  therefore,  although  there  was  a  slight  reduction  in  their  buying 
power,  the  buying  power  of  those  on  fixed  incomes  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  you  have  a  maintained  wage  level  for  the  fixed 
income  group,  and  they  do  not  suffer  during  the  time  of  depression, 
but  the  people  with  nonfixed  incomes,  they  suffer  because  of  the  fact 
that  their  wages  are  cut,  and  maybe  many  of  them  do  not  have  any 
jobs;  on  the  other  hand,  the  business  people  have  to  suffer  because 
they  have  got  an  inventory,  and  everything  that  they  have  drops  off, 
and  they  have  to  write  it  off  all  at  one  time.  When  the  time  comes, 
December  31,  they  have  to  take  their  inventory,  and  the  only  way  they 
can  take  the  inventory  is  to  take  it  at  cost  or  market,  and  naturally 
they  take  the  market,  therefore  they  write  their  goods  off  and  take 
their  loss  from  their  income  tax.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
some  means  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the  nonfixed  and  the 
fixed-income  group  at  a  time  like  that,  so  that  everybody  will  be  treated 
alike.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  the  fixed-income  group  are  people  who  do 
not  get  in  times  of  prosperity  a  wage  or  a  salary  that  is  comparable 
with  the  other  people. 

Mr.  Rich.  Not  so  in  government.  Our  Government  employees  are 
getting  more  money  than  the  average  person  back  home. 

'  Mr.  Hastings.  Some  Government  employees  certainly  are  getting 
more  than  they  could  get  in  private  industry,  but,  in  general,  public 
employees  are  getting  less  in  times  of  prosperity  in  terms  of  real 
buying  power  than  the  comparable  jobs  would  get  them  in  business 
and  industry,  but  they  are  willing  to  take  those  jobs  at  lower  salaries 
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because  when  business  is  bad  and  prices  are  down,  they  get  back  a  little 
bit  of  that.  If  they  were  getting  an  income  equal  to  what  they  could 
get  in  business  and  industry  when  things  were  prosperous,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  there  would  be  sound  reason  then  for  cutting  the  wages  of  all 
public  employees  and  cutting  them  heavily,  just  the  same  way  as  you 
cut  other  prices. 

Mr.  Kick.  I  disagree  with  you  there.  I  think  Government  em¬ 
ployees  are  receiving  more  than  the  average  citizen  back  home,  unless 
it  has  been  in  a  war  industry  during  the  wartime. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  that  is  true,  then,  of  course,  public  employees 
over  the  course  of  time  come  out  better  than  other  employees  in 
business  and  industry. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  coming  out  better,  too. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  don’t  want  to  interfere  with  your  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  you  know  we  have  under  consideration  the  House  bill,  H.  R. 
2202,  and  Senate  bill  S'.  380,  and  we  know  generally  about  booms  and 
depressions  and  the  causes  of  them,  and  the  relation  of  wages  and 
prices.  I  am  wondering  if  you  have  any  recommendations  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  either  of  these  two  bills  that  would  enable  Congress  to  plan 
better  for  the  alleviation  of  the  unemployment  following  these  de¬ 
pressions  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  have.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  just  a  minute, 
because  I  do  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  do  have  a  responsibility  today 
much  more  than  we  have  had  to'  try  and  get  our  economic  machine 
functioning. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  have  no  desire  to  ask  an-y  further  questions 
if  you  are  coming  to  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  simply  forgetting  this  problem 
and  saying  to  these  people,  “It  is  just  too  bad  you  are  unemployed. 
We  can’t  do  anything  about  it.”  Now,  this  lag  after  a  drop  in  prices 
in  a  period  of  business  depression  means  that  you  have  particularly 
severe  unemployment  in  your  capital-goods  industries,  that  is,  those 
necessary  industries  which  are  providing  construction  materials  for 
building  and  also  equipment,  machinery,  and  what  not,  and  one  of 
the  most  helpful  ways  and  one  of  the  clear  characteristics  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  situations  was  that  when  you  did  get  a  drop  in  prices,  when 
business  was  depressed,  you  could  drop  prices  because  wages  were 
dropped.  There  was  nothing  to  stop  the  employer  from  dropping 
his  wage  levels.  You  got  the  cost  of  construction  down,  and  then 
there  was  a  tremendous  incentive  for  business  concerns  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  low  cost  of  machinery  and  low  cost  of  building  and 
what  not,  and  they  did  very  quickly  then  swing  into  action  with  ja 
program  of  private  construction. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  period  have  you  in  mind  when  that  was 
done  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  After  every  period  of  depression. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Name  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Except  the  last  one. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Name  the  last  period  you  have  in  mind, 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  1921  depression,  for  instance.  If  you  have 
studied  the  amount  of  construction  contracts  you  find  that  we  had 
a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost 
of  equipment,  that  immediately  began  to  expand  and  homes  began  to 
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be  built.  I  know  a  number  of  people,  for  instance,  in  this  last  depres¬ 
sion  in  1930,  in  New  Haven,  that  sat  around  with  architect  plans  and 
specifications  all  drawn,  ready  to  build  some  homes,  but  the  cost  of 
construction  never  came  down  and  those  homes  were  never  built.  The 
people  could  not  afford  to  build  them  at  the  prices. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  other  words,  do  I  understand  that  in  your 
judgment  the  country  would  have  been  better  off  if  we  had  pursued 
the  policy  in  1930  that  we  pursued  in  1920? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  would  have  been  better  than  spending  a 
lot  of  money  in  pump  priming? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  very  much  better.  That  is,  as  I  say,  one  of 
the  clearest  things  to  be  done,  to  help  us  out  of  a  period  of  depression, 
get  your  capital  costs  down,  and  then  individuals,  many  more  of  them 
will  build  homes,  new  industries  will  be  established  to  take  advantage 
of  low-cost  machinery,  equipment,  buildings,  office  buildings,  apart¬ 
ment.  houses,  hotels,  all  kinds  of  buildings  then  will  be  put  up,  which 
will  immediately  provide  employment  in  self -liquidating  things,  and 
it  won't  cost  the  taxpayer  a  thing  to  have  those  buildings  built,  but 
when  you  put  up  public  works  the  taxpayer  has  got  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  know  any  time,  Doctor,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  engage  in  public  works? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  public  works 
going  on  all  the  time.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  used  to  help 
in  the  old  business  depressions.  Not  only  was  private  capital  going 
in  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  costs,  but  the  cities  and  towns  and 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  lower  prices  would  begin  to  build,  and  we  immediately  had  a 
resumption  and  great  expansion  of  capital  construction.  But  if  you 
hang  on  to  prices  and  don't  allow  them  to  drop  at  all,  then  you  are 
not  going  to  get  that  development.  People  simply  are  not  going 
to  build. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with  people  solely.  It  deals 
with  policy  making,  laying  out  the  plans,  advanced  planning  to  meet 
a  situation  that  might  develop.  Now,  if  you  are  not  for  that,  what 
are  you  for  to  meet  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear.  Doctor.  We  want 
to  hear  about  that.  We  want  to  hear  about  this  bill,  whether  or  not 
this  bill  is  sound,  and,  if  it  is  not  sound,  what  you  have  got  to  offer 
to  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  just  now  indicating  why  I  think  it  is  unsound. 
It  will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  that  you  want,  of  restoring  private 
employment.  It  tends  to  perpetuate  unemployment.  If  you  have 
people  who  can  immediately  turn  to  a  Government  job  when  they  are 
laid  off  of  private  jobs,  there  is  going  to  be  no  tendency  at  all  to  read¬ 
just  prices.  There  is  no  pressure  on  the  labor  market.  Everybody  is 
employed.  If  you  don’t  cut  wages,  you  can’t  cut  prices  to  amount 
to  anything,  if  you  don’t  cut  prices  you  won’t  sell  more  goods,  either 
consumer  goods  or  capital  goods,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  want  to  do. 

I  talked  some  years  ago  with  Dr.  Hetherington,  a  member  of  the 
British  Royal  Employment  Commission,  about  the  experience  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  1920’s,  when  they  never  had  less  than  2  million 
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employed,  and  they  were  running  from  2  to  5  million  people  always 
employed. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  say  “employed”?  You  mean  “unem¬ 
ployed”  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  unemployed;  2  to  5  million  people  always 
unemployed.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  for  that,  and  he  said : 

The  reason  is  because  we  are  paying  too  much  for  unemployment.  A  man 
with  four  children  can  get  more  money — the  average  British  worker  can  get 
more  money  if  he  has  got  four  children  by  being  on  a  dole  than  he  can  by 
working,  and  those  that  are  merely  married  and  have  no  children  can  get  70 
percent  of  their  normal  wages ;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the  workers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  jog  along  on  unemployment,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them  paired 
up  with  each  other  and  one  man  would  work  for  6  months,  then  he  would  quit 
and  the  other  fellow  would  take  his  job  and  he  would  get  along  for  6  months 
on  this  70  percent  pay,  and  the  other  fellow  would  have  the  job.  In  other  words, 
if  you  pay  for  unemployment  you  are  going  to  get  it. 

Now,  that  is  the  fundamental  proposition  that  I  submit:  That  if 
we  give  people  the  right  to  take  a  job  at  merely  normal  wages  when 
they  get  laid  off  from  private  industry,  you  are  going  to  have  those 
people  stay  with  you.  We  had  the  experience  in  New  Haven,  that 
all  of  you  must  have  had  in  your  own  communities  in  the  1930’s,  that, 
when  finally  business  began  to  pick  up  substantially  in  1936  and  1937, 
there  were  thousands  of  men  on  Government  WPA  that  refused  to  go 
back  to  a  factory  job.  They  much  preferred  to  get  along  with  3  days’ 
work  at  $15  than  to  go  into  factories  and  get  double  those  wages,  $30 
a  week. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
crops  burn  up  in  the  field  while  white  men  and  colored  men  were 
loafing  and  gambling  around  the  dives  in  town,  rather  than  work  for 
$1.50  a  day,  $9  a  week,  while  they  could  get  $6  a  week  for  doing 
nothing.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made  by  people  who  were 
sitting  around  idle  while  the  crops  were  burning  up  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  Dr.  Hetherington  says,  if  you  pay  for  unem¬ 
ployment  you  are  going  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  You  can  get  anything  you  want  to  buy  if  you  will 
pay  enough  for  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  pay  enough  for  it  you  will  have  it. 
That  is  just  inescapable. 

Another  reason  why  these  public-works  programs  tend  to  become 
self-perpetuating  is  the  overhead  organization,  having  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job.  You  will  recall  that  WPA  was  not  given  up  until 
May  of  1943,  a  year  and  a  half  after  we  went  into  the  war,  while 
there  was  a  terrific  demand  for  people  in  factories.  I  know  in  New 
Haven  the  employers  were  crying  for  more  men  to  put  out  war  ma¬ 
terials,  but  because  WPA  jobs  were  there  the  men  preferred  to  stay  on 
that,  and  they  did.  I  say  that  is  not  the  way  to  stop  unemployment. 
It  tends  to  perpetuate  it,  and  if  you  handle  it  by  taxation,  as  the 
Senate  bill  intends  to  do,  you  will  have  a  permanently  growing  vol¬ 
ume  of  people  unemployed ;  you  never  will  get  them  back  on  the  job. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  more  thing  before  I  go  on  to  what  I  might 
call  a  constructive  program  as  to  what  to  do  about  this.  The  number 
of  people  who  are  physically  able  to  do  public- works  construction  is 
very  limited,  and  the  number  of  public  jobs  which  are  adapted  to 
the  great  body  of  our  unemployed  is  exceedingly  small.  We  struck 
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that  in  New  Haven,  as  I  know  you  struck  it  elsewhere.  The  only 
kind  of  public  works  that  you  can  engage  in,  to  amount  to  anything 
in  volume,  is  heavy  construction  work.  Now,  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion,  considerably  more  than  one-half — in  New  Haven  the  figures 
were  about  two-thirds — of  the  factory  employees  laid  off  are  physi¬ 
cally  unfitted  for  heavy  construction  work.  They  simply  could  not 
do  it.  That  applies  to  the  men. 

When  it  comes  to  the  women  the  situation  is  even  worse.  You  can’t 
possibly  provide  public  works  for  the  women  that  are  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  a  period  of  business  depression.  You  can  use  a 
few  clerks  and  stenographers,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  them?  You  may  recall  that  we  adopted  for  the  women  in 
the  depression  of  the  1930’s  what  was  called  sewing  projects.  For 
a  time  some  of  those  women  did  do  some  constructive  sewing  on  Red 
Cross  stuff,  but  then  they  ran  out  of  that,  and  then  what  did  they  do  ? 
They  brought  their  family  sewing  to  the  public-works  place  and 
did  their  family  sewing  there  and  were  paid  for  it.  The  number  of 
job  opportunities  both  for  men,  and  particularly  for  women,  are 
extremely  limited. 

Then  there  is  another  trouble  with  this  thing,  and  that  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  jobs.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  people  here  in 
Washington,  for  instance,  that  are  unemployed?  You  very  quickly 
run  out  of  useful,  immediate  public  construction.  Then  you  have  got 
to  send  them  out  into  the  Missouri  Valley  for  a  new  TV A  out  there, 
or  out  into  the  Columbia  Valley  or  some  other  place,  and  you  have 
got  to  move  them  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  home,  and  the 
married  men  simply  can’t  go  away  from  their  homes.  That  is,  the 
location  of  the  job  is  bound  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
point  of  unemployment.  And,  furthermore,  when  you  get  those 
people,  those  of  them  that  can  go  to  those  jobs,  out  in  those  areas 
of  public  construction,  when  jobs  back  in  their  home  town  reappear 
they  are  not  available  for  the  jobs. 

So,  even  if  the  thing  would  work,  even  if  it  would  help  to  restore 
employment,  the  character  and  the  location  of  the  jobs  will  only 
take  care  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  unemployed. 

Now,  I  must  move  on  because  I  must  not  take  too  much  of  your 
time.  What  I  would  advocate,  what  many  in  the  field  of  economics 
would  advocate,  is  a  way  of  mitigating  both  the  certainty  of  and  the 
duration  of  the  cycle  of  unemployment,  which  is  our  great  problem. 
I  would  say  in  the  first  place  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  bring 
public  opinion  pressure  on  employers  to  do  more  than  they  have 
in  stabilizing  employment  and  avoiding  unemployment.  There  is  just 
now  out,  and  will  be  shortly  issued  to  the  public,  a  very  comprehensive 
study  by  the  American  Management  Association  on  what  has  been 
done  individually  by  individual  companies  in  stabilizing  employment, 
and  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  worked  out  there  by  the  men 
of  many  of  our  companies  are  very  promising  indeed.  That  will  not 
solve  the  whole  problem,  but  it  will  help  to  solve  it.  That  is  No.  1,  to 
give  every  possible  encouragement  to  private  industry  and  business  to 
stabilize  its  employment,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  know,  Doctor,  that  this  bill  keeps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out  of  the  picture  until  the  situation  develops  that  private  indus¬ 
try  cannot  take  care  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  There  is  no  interference  with  private  enterprise  to 
absorb  the  unemployed;  in  fact,  we  hope  and  we  pray  that  they  will 
absorb  it;  but  this  is  a  bill,  as  I  see  it,  that  lays  down  a  policy  of 
advanced  planning  for  the  Government  to  enter  the  picture  with 
something  constructive  to  help  out  if  the  situation  demands  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  just  told  you  why  I  think  it  will  not  tend  to  put 
people  back  on  private  jobs,  but  it  will  be  self-perpetuating,  perma¬ 
nent  program  of  public  works.  It  will  not  tend  to  put  them  back  on 
private  jobs. 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  you  speak  of  “public  works,”  are  you  under 
the  impression  that  the  Government  is  going  to  be  the  employer  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  suppose  we  put  a  provision  in  here - 

Mr.  Hastings  (interposing).  That  is  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Assume  that  we  put  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  all 
contracts  on  public  wTorks  shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  competitive  re¬ 
sponsible  bidder ;  will  that  take  the  Government  out  of  the  picture  so 
far  as  the  employer  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  still  pays  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  do  the  same  thing  that  I  spoke  of  a 
minute  ago:  that  if  you  immediately ‘take  up  the  time  for  it,  then  all 
pressure  to  reduce  wages  is  gone  and,  therefore,  reduction  in  prices  is 
gone. 

Mr.  Ccciiran.  Putting  the  unemployed  to  work  increases  buying 
power,  does  it  not,  and  then  the  manufacturer  has  to  produce  in  order 
to  meet  the  increased  buying  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  as  I  pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  the  Senate  bill 
contemplates  paying  for  those  works  currently  by  taxation,  and  if  you 
pay  for  those  works  by  taxation  you  are  going  to  take  away  just  as 
much  buying  power  from  the  taxpayer  as  you  give  to  the  unemployed, 
so  it  doesn’t  help  to  restore  buying  power  at  all. 

I  would  say,  No.  1,  that  we  ought  to  give  as  much  encouragement 
and  bring  as  much  public  opinion  and  pressure  to  bear  on  the  employers 
to  do  everything  they  can  to  stabilize  employment.  It  will  not  solve 
the  problem  by  a  long  shot,  but  it  will  help  to  solve  it. 

Secondly,  I  would  say  that  in  the  immediate  future  we  have  got  to 
be  extraordinarily  careful  about  the  reduction  of  our  tariff  structure. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hue  and  cry  pressure  these  days  about  drastic 
reduction  in  tariffs  in  order  to  promote  foreign  trade.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  if  we  start  any  substantial  reduction  in  our  tariff  rates — I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  all  right ;  many  of  them  are  too  high,  but  any 
attempt  to  promote  world  trade,  and  therefore  employment,  by  drasti¬ 
cally  reducing  our  tariff  structure,  is  going  to  create  in  this  country  a 
tremendous  amount  of  unemployment.  But  that  is  merely  a  tempo¬ 
rary  situation. 

I  would  say  this  also,  that  if  we  want  to  stop  unemployment  in  the 
very  near  future,  within  the  next  year,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  con¬ 
tinue  OPA.  I  would  like  to  see  OPA  abandoned  just  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  we  now  have  already  in  circulation  in  this  country  about 
three  times  as  much  money  as  is  normal  for  our  present  price  level. 

We  have  got  $22,000,000,000  in  hand-to-hand  money  outside  the 
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banks;  whereas  the  normal  supply  at  present  price  levels  would  be 
around  $7,000,000,000.  We  have  got  over  $90,000,000,000  of  demand 
deposits,  subject  to  check,  in  this  country,  and,  by  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  b;<nk  deposits  subject  to  check  in  peacetimes,  we  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  level  need  only  around  forty  at  the  very  outside. 

There  is  a  perfectly  terrifically  explosive  amount  of  money  now  in 
circulation  and,  if  people  begin  to  think  that  things  are  going  to  be 
all  right  in  this  country  and  begin  to  buy  and  spend  that  money  in  the 
market  place,  we  are  going  to  blow  the  price  level  up  higher  than  it 
went  in  the  1920  boom  after  World  War  I,  and  that,  although  it  will 
not  immediately  create  unemployment — in  fact,  it  will  tend  the  other 
way— when  j'ou  come  to  the  end  of  the  story,  as  we  did  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  and  you  get  a  collapse  in  that  postwar  boom,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  perfectly  terrible  volume  of  unemployment.  Therefore  I  would 
say,  in  the  interest  of  sustaining  employment  in  the  near  future, 
we  ought  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  postwar  inflationary 
boom  of  prices. 

Mr.  Cociiean.  To  what  time  would  you  favor  continuing  OPA  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  continue  OPA  until  the  Government  has  re¬ 
duced  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  down  to  reasonable  propor¬ 
tions.  so  as  to  take  this  explosive  amount  of  money  that  is  now  out  in 
circulation  out  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  OPA  should  step  out  of  the  picture  tomorrow, 
prices  would  be  inflated  immediately,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  so.  We  would  have  an  inflationary  boom 
over  night.  I  don’t  like  OPA.  I  think  it  is  utterly  unsound  as  a 
peacetime  proposition. 

Mr.  Coci-iran.  Do  you  think  OPA  is  unsound  when  it  protected 
the  rentals  from  going  sky  high? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  during  the  war.  If  we  had  not  had  OPA  during 
the  war  we  would  have  had  a  worse  inflation  than  we  had  during 
World  War  I. 

Mr.  Cochran.  How  about  now,  when  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
housing  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  I  would  continue  OPA  now  by  ail  means  until 
we  have  gotten  out  of  circulation  this  enormous  amount  of  something 
around  $60,000,000,000  more  money  in  circulation  than  we  need,  and  if 
OPA  is  not  here  to  hold  that  down,  we  are  going  to  have  a  worse  infla¬ 
tion,  in  my  judgment,  than  we  had  after  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Rich.  Might  I  ask  you  this  question  now  in  reference  to  the  tariff 
situation?  If  we  reduce  the  tariff  at  the  present  time  it  probably 
would  not  affect  anything,  because  foreign  countries  are  not  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  ship  much  merchandise  here,  but  as  they  get  on  their  feet 
and  we  reduce  the  tariff  which  has  been  protecting  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country,  who  are  paying  higher  wages  than  they  are  paying 
in  foreign  countries,  just  as  soon  as  we  reduce  that  tariff,  our  manu¬ 
facturers  are  going  to  be  closed  down  and  the  foreign  countries  are 
going  to  get  the  business. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right.  And  I  am  more  concerned  about  labor 
losing  its  job  than  I  am  about  capital  losses. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Are  you  in  favor  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  that  if  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent 
they  are  all  right,  but  if  we  get  on  this  idea  that  we  can  possibly  have 
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full  employment  in  this  country  unless  we  have  much  greater  foreign 
trade  than  we  had  before,  that  is  economically  an  unsound  proposition. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Certainly  you  would  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act,  would  vou  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  I  would  not.  I  will  say  there  are  some  tariffs 
excessively  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  if  we  start  out  on  the 
general  thesis  that  so  many  people  are  advocating  these  days  of  abolish¬ 
ing  all  tariffs,  we  are  going  to  wipe  out  billions  of  dollars  of  invested 
capital  and  millions  of  dollars  of  jobs  in  this  country,  and  that  would 
be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  minute  we  start  to  raise  tariffs  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  point,  the  foreign  countries  will  immediately  retaliate,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Therefore  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
our  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  can  have  full  employment  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  trade  other  than  the  amount  necessary  to  balance  our 
imports  of  necessary  raw  materials.  The  idea  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  greatly  expanded  foreign  trade  in  the  future  is,  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  a  false  doctrine. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  you  do  with  crops  like  wheat  and 
cotton,  where  we  produce  twice  as  much  as  we  need  or  can  consume? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  there  are  certain  commodities,  like  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  that  we  have  got  to  have  an  export  market  for, 
in  order  to  keep  as  many  people  employed  on  the  farm  as  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  Whittington.  But  you  said  we  could  consume  it  all  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  all  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Then  we  have  got  to  have  foreign  trade  for 
those  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  as  long  as  you  want  to  keep  these  people  on 
farms.  You  don’t  need  to  have  them  on  the  farm,  though.  We  can  get 
full  employment  with  those  people  in  industry. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  other  words,  what  you  mean  is,  when  you  say 
you  can’t  get  full  employment  now  in  the  market,  you  would  con¬ 
template  taking  a  lot  of  people  off  the  farms  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  people  off  the  farms  today  than  ever  before,  and  going  back 
to  the  farm  would  provide  for  full  employment  very  speedily,  be¬ 
cause  there  aren’t  many  people  on  the  farms,  by  and  large. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No ;  and  I  hope  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  never 
go  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Then  this  ought  to  be  an  ideal  time  to  promote 
full  employment,  if  we  are  going  to  look  at  the  matter  only  of  those 
off  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  if  we  can  develop  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  and  keep  those  people  employed  in  the  city,  we  won’t  have  as 
much  of  a  farm  problem  on  our  hands  today.  I  think  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sound. 

Now,  here  are  some  of  the  things — then  I  must  move  on,  because  I 
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must  not  take  your  time — some  of  the  things  that  I  believe  are  con¬ 
structive  in  the  way  of  preventing — mitigating,  rather,  not  prevent¬ 
ing — mitigating,  lessening  the  severity  of  depressions  during  business 
cycles  by  taking  further  steps  to  prevent  inflationary  booms  when 
business  is  good.  All  of  our  past  experiences  show  that  the  greater 
price  rise  you  have  when  business  is  good,  the  worse  depression  you 
are  going  to  get  after  it  is  over.  The  1921  depression  was  preceded 
by  a  terrible  boom  in  the  commodity  market.  The  1930  depression 
was  preceded  by  a  terrific  boom  in  the  security  market,  and  when 
those  booms  collapsed,  it  simply  suspended  into  a  terrible  tailspin. 

You  compare  that  with  the  depression  of  1924,  for  instance,  that 
was  a  very  mild  one.  It  was  not  preceded  by  any  inflationary  boom, 
neither  in  the  stock  market  nor  the  commodity  market,  nor  was  the 
very  slight  depression  of  1927  preceded  by  an  inflationary  boom,  and 
you  look  at  the  previous  business  depressions  of  the  past  and  you  will 
find  that  although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  it,  in  general  the  depth 
of  the  depression  is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  security  and 
commodity  price  rise  in  the  preceding  period  of  activity.  The  more 
of  a  boom  you  have  when  business  is  good,  the  worse  depression  you 
are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Cochran.  We  had  no  control  of  commodity  prices  in  1920 
and  ’21. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  we  have  OPA  controlling  many  commodity 
prices  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  had  no  OPA  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  no  control  over  the  expansion  of  credit,  because  of  the  tremendous 
influx  of  gold  from  Europe  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  now  we  have  control. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  now  we  have  made  some  improvement.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things - 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  Let  us  go  to  1929.  We  had  no  control 
over  the  price  of  securities  in  1929. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  constantly  issued 
warnings  about  that  security  boom.  The  banks  had  plenty  of  surplus 
reserves.  They  didn’t  need  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
stabilize  or  finance  that  boom,  and  when  the  boom  broke  we  had 
$7,000,000,000  of  securities  owned  on  borrowed  money. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  now  we  have  got  control  over  securities  today. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Now  we  have,  yes;  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  has  some  control. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  Securities  Exchange  Commission  can  stop  them 
from  watering  their  stock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  and  that  helps.  That  is  part  of  the  picture. 
Also,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  has  power - 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  We  are  in  a  better  position  to  control 
the  situation  today  than  we  were  in  1920, 1921,  and  1929. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  but  here  are  some  of  the  things  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  in  addition  to  that.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
or  more  properly  now  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
districts,  cannot  raise  the  legal  reserve  ratios  of  our  banks  above 
double  the  original  rate,  which  were  10  and  13.  Now  they  can  raise 
them  to  14.  20,  and  26,  but  that  is  as  far  as  they  can  go. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Raise  what  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  raise  the  legal  re¬ 
serve  ratios  of  our  banks  up  to  14  for  the  smaller  banks,  what  are 
called  country  banks,  20  percent  for  the  reserve  city  banks,  and  26 
percent  for  the  central  reserve  city  banks.  That  is  double  the  original 
legal  reserve  ratio.  Four  years  ago  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by 
unanimous  recommendation,  which  was  also  backed  by  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  advisory  council,  and  also  all  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  recommended  to  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ought  to  be  given  the  right  to  raise 
those  legal-reserve  ratios  to  any  limit  they  saw  fit  in  order  to  stop 
the  inflationary  boom,  and  nothing  has  been  done  about  it  up  to  date. 
And  that  was  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  the  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  was  generally  an  easy -money 
board.  The  entire  12  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  recommended  it,  and  the  12  members  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  recommended  it  on  January  1,  1941.  That  also  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  our  economists  national  committee  on  monetary  policy. 

Because  of  the  enormous  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  we  have 
now  about  $20,000,000,000  of  gold  for  reserve.  Back  in  the  1920’s  we 
had  only  four  billion.  We  have  got  five  times  as  much  gold  in  this 
country  for  bank  reserve  and  money  reserves  as  we  had  back  in  the 
1920’s,  with  the  volume  of  business  only  slightly  greater  than  it  was 
then.  Now  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  are 
utterly  impotent  at  the  present  juncture  to  stop  a  terrific  inflation  of 
bank  credit,  but  they  could  stop  that  if  the  Congress  would  give  them 
power  to  raise  those  legal  reserve  ratios  of  the  banks  in  any  limit  they 
saw  fit,  plus  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  the  power  to  compel  all  com¬ 
mercial  banks  to  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Congress  should  merely  give  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  right  to  raise  legal  reserve  ratios  to  any  limit  they  saw  fit 
to  stop  an  inflationary  boom,  then  if  one  got  under  way,  what  would 
happen  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
would  pull  out  and  become  State  banks,  and  then  you  could  not  control 
them  at  all.  In  our  present  system  we  have  got  the  possibility  of  our 
banks  drawing  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  then  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  would  have  no  control  over  them.  That  was  an¬ 
other  recommendation  also  that  was  made  by  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Board  and  the  advisory  council  and  the  12  presidents  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  that  all  banks  ought  to  be  required  to  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Third,  we  ought  to  continue  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  name  the  terms  of  installment  selling.  We  do  now.  We  did  it  as 
a  war  measure  beginning  back  in  1940  because  of  the  impending  short¬ 
age  of  consumer  goodp.  We  gave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  right 
to  name  the  terms  of  installment  selling,  and  they  did  greatly  increase 
the  down  payments  and  shorten  the  term  of  payment.  Now,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  that,  and  it  ought  to  be  continued,  clearly,  it  is  all  very  nice 
when  you  are  in  a  period  of  business  depression,  to  help  to  get  you 
out  of  the  depression  by  having  people  be  willing  to  buy  ahead  of  their 
income.  That  stimulates  the  recovery  business.  But  once  you  get 
business  back  up  to  a  normal  state  of  activity,  millions  of  people  go 
around  to  buy  all  kinds  of  things  in  advance  of  their  current  income, 
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you  give  them  a  buying  power  that  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  goods 
available,  and  therefore  it  tends  to  create  inflation  of  prices. 

Mr.  Cochkan.  Practically  every  businessman  that  comes  here  as  a 
witness  wants  the  Government  to  get  out  of  the  picture,  insofar  as 
putting  shackles  on  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  your  suggestion  is  to  add  another  shackle,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  you  will  find  very  strong  opposition  by  busi¬ 
nessmen  to  any  curtailment - 

Mr.  Cochran  (interposing).  You  want  the  power  to  tell  a  man  how 
he  is  going  to  conduct  his  business. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  don’t  tell  him  how  to  conduct  his  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  tell  the  merchant  to  tell  a  man  that  wants  to 
buy  furniture  that  he  must  make  a  certain  down  payment,  not  what 
the  merchant  might  want  him  to  make,  but  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  wants  him  to  make. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  sound,  much 
as  I  dislike  control  of  anything.  If  you  allow  people  now,  during  this 
reconversion  period  and  the  period  of  business  activity,  to  buy  freely 
on  any  terms  that  the  merchant  is  willing  to  sell  them  on,  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  basis,  you  are  going  to  have  a  volume  of  installment  buying 
that  is  going  to  be  perfectly  terrific,  and  it  is  going  to  send  prices  right 
up  through  the  roof.  And  it  is  financed — that  installment  buying  is 
financed  by  our  commercial  banks. 

Now,  here  is  clearly  a  case  where  you  cannot  allow  freedom  of 
action  of  the  individual  and  freedom  of  action  of  the  bank  in  making 
loans.  Our  experience  with  the  stock  market  boom  in  1929  shows  that 
perfectly  clearly.  The  banks  were  making  loans  which,  to  them,  were 
considered  safe  collateral  loans,  but  the  trouble  was  that  they  were 
made  in  such  enormous  volume  that  the  buying  of  people  on  margin 
accounts  sent  stock  prices  up  in  a  perfectly  terrific  boom.  That  is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  and  we  have  got  to  continue  this  power  to 
restrict  an  undue  amount  of  installment  selling,  otherwise  it  tends  to 
make  a  worse  price  boom  than  we  otherwise  would  have.  That  power 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  I  say,  much  as  I  dislike  the  control 
of  any  business  process  by  a  governmental  agency,  here  is  one  case 
where  you  have  simply  got  to  have  it,  just  the  same  as  Congress  has 
got  to  control  money.  You  can’t  leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  banks  and  individuals. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  recommending,  however,  that  all  of  the  banks 
go  into  the  Federal  Reserve,  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  figure  then  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
have  all  the  power  that  they  could  exert  over  all  banks,  whether  they 
are  State  or  National  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  I  do.  And  you  will  unquestionably  meet  ter¬ 
rific  opposition  to  it  by  the  States  on  the  question  of  State  rights. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  the  State  might  just  as  well  go  out  of  the  banking 
business. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  ought  not  to  have  any  State  banks  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  figure  that  all  banks  should  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hastings  (interposing).  Ought  to  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Rich.  Should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  yet  you  say  you  don’t  want — you  believe  in  State 
rights,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  except  where  necessary - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  He  didn't  say  “owned  and  controlled 
by  the  government.”  I  don’t  think  the  doctor  means  to  say  that  you 
advocate  national  ownership  of  the  banking  system. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely  no;  not  national  ownership  of  banks. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  they  have  got  control,  if  the  Federal  Government 
has  complete  control,  they  might  as  well  all  be  national  banks.  What 
is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  would  compel  them  to  be  national  banks 
so  you  would  have  control. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  the  State  banks  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  would  do  away  with  State  banks.  And  that 
is  virtually  the  unanimous  opinion  of  our  Economists  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Monetary  Policy.  And  the  reason  for  it  is  this  :  Much  as 
many  of  us  dislike  to  have  any  interference  with  State  rights,  here 
is  a  case  proven  by  our  experience  in  1920,  in  the  boom  of  1920,  and 
the  stock  market  boom  of  1929,  where,  if  you  don’t  have  control  over 
the  expansion  of  bank  credit  in  this  country,  you  are  going  to  have 
perfectly  terrific  booms. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  in  1929  the  Federal  Reserve  had  made  the  loans  to 
the  banks  of  this  country  instead  of  conserving  their  resources,  the 
banks  might  never  have  been  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  the  Federal  Reserve  might  have  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  but  what  would  that  have  hurt  if  they  had  gone  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy?  It  would  only  have  taken  10  percent  of  the  capital  of  the 
various  banks  and  it  would  have  been  widely  and  evenly  distributed, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Eugene  Meyer,  who  was  then  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  refused  them,  refused  to  make  loans, 
and  instead  of  the  Federal  Reserve  operating  as  it  should  have  oper¬ 
ated,  it  did  not  operate.  It  stopped  operating. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  have  got  to  run  the  risk  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  may  make  mistakes  of  judgment.  You  can’t  help  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  just  the  same  way  here  if  you  put  all  banking 
in  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  You  have  still 
got  the  human  element.  Mayer  was  a  Federal  Government  employee, 
a  Federal  Government  officer,  and  he  failed  in  his  operation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  so  if  you  make  all  banks  Federal  banks  and 
the  Federal  officers  do  the  wrong  thing,  what  is  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  will  simply  mean  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stops  the  expansion  of  bank  credit  when  business  is  good,  it 
merely  prevents  an  inflationary  boom.  That  is  all.  And  that  is 
something  we  need  in  this  country.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  had  the  power  in  1927  to  1929  to  raise  the  margin  requirements 
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on  collateral  loans  of  our  banks,  we  never  would  have  had  that  terrible 
boom  that  we  had,  and  we  would  all  have  been  ever  so  much  better 
off.  The  banks  themselves  thought  they  were  safe  in  loaning  money 
at  a  very  higl^percentage  of  market  value,  then  when  the  crash  came 
that  condition  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  a  terrific  amount  of 
bank  failures,  because  the  banks  had  loaned  too  much  money  in  those 
stocks. 

Mr.  Rich.  But  even  then,  instead  of  the  Federal  Reserve  trying 
to  help  some  of  those  banks  out,  they  closed  in  and  wouldn’t  make 
any  loans  to  them  and  wouldn’t  even  try  to  save  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  reason  they  did  it  with  some  of  the  banks  was 
because  the  banks  were  utterly  insolvent  and  there  was  no  use  in  throw¬ 
ing  good  money  after  bad  money. , 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know  a  small  country  bank  that  was  in  good  shape 
and  tried  to  get  loans  on  mortgages,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  refused 
to  give  the  loans.  I  went  through  that  and  I  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about,  because  I  wrote  to  the  President  and  he  sent  this  letter 
to  Eugene  Meyer,  and  the  President  agreed  with  me,  but  Eugene 
Meyer  said  “No.”  And  he  was  supposed  to  fie  a  Republican,  but  he 
certainly  missed  it  that  time.  He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  if  you  had  stopped  the  boom  in  the  first  place 
that  situation  never  would  have  arisen. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  had  too  many  people  believing  that  everybody  else 
was  a  sucker,  that  they  could  buy  stock  and  sell  it  to  somebody  else 
who  was  a  bigger  sucker  than  he  was. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  ?  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now  you  are  talking.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill.  The  next  thing 
I  have  after  installment  buying,  finally  I  would  say  that,  not  imme¬ 
diately  but  as  soon  as  possible  we  ought  to  begin  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  going  back  to  the  gold  standard  and  getting  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  also  go  back  to  the  gold 
standard.  Now,  if  we  are  going  ahead  in  this  world  with  managed 
foreign  exchange,  with  every  nation  in  the  world  trying  to  convert 
to  a  paper-money  basis,  until  we  get  back  to  the  gold  standard  I 
see  no  hope  but  what  we  will  just  whipsaw  each  other  in  economic 
warfare,  devaluation  after  devaluation,  trying  to  get  the  best  of 
the  other  fellow  temporarily,  throwing  the  whole  business  system 
into  chaos.  So  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  possible  one  of  the  most 
constructive  things  we  can  do  in  the  interest  of  stabilized  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  get  back  on  the  gold  standard.  Not  only  for  United 
States  to  get  back  on  the  gold  standard,  but  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  world  back  on  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  will  have  to  sell  them  gold  in  order  for  them  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Because  we  have  got  the  gold  market  cornered. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  How  would  you  recommend  getting  that  gold  back  into 
the  hands  of  these  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  as  we  did  after  World  War  I,  by  lending 
some  of  our  gold  to  some  of  the  other  nations  to  get  back  on  the 
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gold  standard.  It  would  be  money  well  spent,  even  if  we  never 
got  it  back. 

Mr.  Rich.  Suppose  they  didn’t  pay  their  loans? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  pay  this 
country  to  give  away  a  large  part  of  its  gold  supply  to  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  even  if  we  never  were  paid  for  it,  to  get  on  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  would  you  suggest  doing  with  the  gold  that  the 
Government  took  away  from  the  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  haven’t  got  much  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  say,  Avhat  would  you  suggest,  if  you  are  going  to  give 
away  gold  to  foreign  countries,  yet  the  Government  took  the  gold 
away  from  its  own  citizens,  what  would  you  recommend  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  go  back  to  the  full  gold  standard  and  allow 
the  people  to  get  gold  if  they  want  gold. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  are  talking  now  from  the  standpoint  of  pre¬ 
venting  inflation  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  legislation  is  drawn  to  aid  in  the  event  that 
there  is  inflation  and  then  a  depression.  That  is  what  we  would  like 
to  hear  about. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  rve  can  prevent  an  inflationary  boom  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  good,  then  bir  the  same  token,  as  proven  by  past  experience,  we 
find  that  depressions  are  greatly  lessened,  both  in  severity  and  dura¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Granting  that  is  true,  suppose  we  get  into  a  depres¬ 
sion,  then  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  still  have  depressions.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  getting  rid  of  the  business  cycle  as  long  as  we  have 
free  enterprise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  we  were  in  that  position,  what  we  would  like  to 
know  from  you  is  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Like  we  did,  for  instance,  1924,  when  there  was  no 
previous  inflation  but  we  went  into  depression.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  those  when  you  get  into  them  ?  You  have  them.  I 
say  do  everything  you  can  to  prevent  a  boom,  and  still  you  have  a  de¬ 
pression,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?  I  would  say,  as 
far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  1  would  do  virtually 
nothing  except  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget,  I  would  not  have  the 
Federal  Government  itself  directly  intervene  to  put  business  back  on 
its  feet  by  these  bills  or  any  other  method.  I  would  say  we  have  got 
to  have  an  economic  situation  where  we  can  have  a  drastic  reduction  in 
prices  when  business  turns  sour. 

There  is  nothing  so  elemental  in  the  field  of  economics  as  that  the 
lower  the  price  of  goods  the  more  you  sell.  You  cannot  get  away 
from  that.  If  you  can't  sell  all  the  goods  you  are  capable  of  producing 
at  today’s  prices  there,  is  just  one  thing  to  do,  sell  more  goods,  and  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  cut  prices.  So  when  we  get  into  this  period  of 
business  depression  we  have  got  to  face  the  fact  that  the  cutting  of 
prices  is  necessary  if  we  want  to  restore  the  total  volume  of  sales,  and 
therefore  the  total  volume  of  employment.  But  right  now  the  chief 
barricade  to  the  reduction  of  prices  when  business  turns  sour  is  the 
growing  and  great  power  of  our  national  labor  unions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Our  national  what? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  National  labor  unions.  They  have  always  strongly 
resisted,  strenuously  resisted  any  cut  in  money  wages,  even  in  the  face 
of  severe  unemployment ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  have  moved  further, 
and  they  say  that  the  way  to  cure  depression  is  to  raise  wages.  Now 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  our  economists,  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  at 
it.  We  have  given  labor  perfectly  terrific  power  under  the  Wagner 
Act,  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  rectify  some  injustices  that 
labor  suffered  under.  But  this  is  a  fundamental  proposition,  gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  give  a  group  the  power  to  rectify  an  injustice,  by  the  same 
token  you  give  them  the  power  to  commit  an  injustice,  and  that  is  true 
of  an  individual,  true  of  any  group  of  individuals,  true  of  government 
itself.  You  give  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  rectify 
wrongs  within  the  country,  and  you  also,  by  the  same  token,  give  the 
Congress  the  power  to  commit  wrongs  against  minority  groups. 

Now,  in  order  to  try  to  get  labor  out  from  under  some  situations, 
which  some  labor  was  under,  of  exploitation  bv  unscrupulous  em¬ 
ployers,  we  have  given  them  the  power  themselves  to  rectify  those 
situations,  but  unfortunately,  by  the  same  token,  we  have  given  them 
the  power  to  commit  a  wrong,  and  I  say  an  economic  wrong  that  labor 
not  only  has  committed  but  will  commit  is  always  to  try  and  get  more 
and  moi’e  money  for  less  and  less  work,  and  even  in  the  face  of  severe 
unemployment  they  still  continue  to  ask  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  think  they  should  voluntarily  come  in  and 
accept  a  reduction  in  pay  '■ 

•Mr.  Hastings.  No;  of  course  they  won't. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  say  do  you  think  they  should  ? 

Mr.  H  \  stings.  I  think  they  should,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  take  your  group,  Doctor,  do  you  think  that 
the  professor  in  the  colleges  throughout  the  United  States  will  volun¬ 
tarily  come  in  and  accept  a  reduction  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  there  are  unemployed  teachers,  they  certainly 
ought  to. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  would  come  in  and  accept  voluntarily  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  naturally  would  not,  no,  but  that  is  the  thing 
for  them  to  do. 

Air.  Cochran.  Would  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  if  you  gave  them  the  power  to  stop  it.  You  get 
up  against  the  teachers  union  and  they  would  block  us  just  the  same 
way  as  any  other  labor  union. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Human  nature  is  the  same  with  the  professors  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  as  it  is  among  the  labor  group? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly,  those  people,  if  you  gave  them  the  power 
to  stop  a  reduction  in  salarv,  they  would  stop  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  A  representative  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  of  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.,  testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  yesterday — 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  I  think,  is  a  very  large  manufacturer  of  surgical 
supplies  and  so  forth — he  not  only  testified  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  yesterday  that  the  workers  should  have  a  minimum  wage  of  65 
cents  an  hour,  but  he  said  that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  75  cents 
an  hour.  That  is  by  one  of  the  most  outstanding  manufacturers  of 
surgical  instruments  and  surgical  supplies  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  you  do  about  the  labor  situation 
with  the  Wagner  Act? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  the  Wagner  Act,  I  would  make  the  labor 
unions  subject  to  the  same  antitrust  laws  as  capital  is. 

Mr.  Rich.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
It  is  human  nature  for  everybody  to  ask  for  increased  wages  and  the 
labor  unions  do  not  want  to  take  a  reduction,  the  professors  do  not 
want  to  take  a  reduction,  the  Members  of  Congress  do  not  want  to  take 
a  reduction.  Isn’t  it  the  duty  of  Congress  when  they  see  that  things 
are  going  that  way,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  that  they 
should  correct  any  injustices  in  the  law  and  see  that  those  things  that 
people  are  permitted  to  do  that  are  wrong  should  be  righted? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  that  the  Members  of  Congress  then  should  have 
backbone  enough  to  try  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government,  which  is  the  protector  of  all  of  our  people  rather  than 
any  particular  group? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right.  I  don’t  see  any  justice  at  all  in  this 
country  levying  on  the  taxpayer  a  bill  to  support,  say,  5,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  people,  when  if  those  unemployed  people  only  took  a  lower 
wage  they  would  be  employed.  It  is  shortsighted  selfishness  on  their 
part  that  they  insist  on  it,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  dol 
that. 

To  get  back  again  to  the  depression  of  1921,  if  you  reduce  wages  in 
times  of  business  depression,  you  don’t  cut  the,  real  wages  of  the  worker, 
except  by  a  very  small  amount.  I  gave  you  the  figures  on  that.  We 
cut  wages  by  19.9  percent  in  1921,  but  the  cost  of  living  went  down 
18.7  percent,  so  we  virtually  cut  wages  not  at  all,  as  far  as  real  wages 
are  concerned.  I  think,  though,  by  the  way,  if  we  made  the  labor 
unions  subject  to  the  same  antitrust  laws  as  capital  is  subject  to,  you 
would  have  to  do  something  more  to  protect  labor,  and  I  believe  that 
can  be  done,  but  that  is  too  long  a  story,  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  off 
on  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  your  next  point? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  we  can  give  labor  protection  without  giving 
them  monopoly  power  to  protect  their  rightful  interests.  That  is  a 
solution  we  have  got  to  have  in  this  country,  to  protect  labor’s  right¬ 
ful  interest  without  giving  them  monopoly  power.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  Also  I  think  we  should  continue  in  peacetimes  to  see  that 
the  wage  groups  do  not  exploit  the  consumer  and  do  not  exploit  the 
taxpayers  by  having  violations  of  wage  contracts.  I  know  that  last 
December  the  War  Labor  Board  was  over  21,000  cases  behind  in  its 
docket,  and  December  of  last  year,  with  all  of  the  restraints  on  labor 
not  to  ask  for  increases.  One  of  the  members  of  that  Board  told  me 
at  the  time,  when  I  asked  him,  I  said,  “Is  it  practical  to  continue  to 
regulate  the  wage  contracts  in  peacetimes?”  and  he  said,  “No;  it  is 
utterly  and  completely  impractical.  It  can’t  be  done  in  a  country  of 
this  size.” 

Well,  if  labor  monopoly  is  not  even  in  labor’s  interest,  and  you 
cannot  regulate  it,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  The  only  one  answer 
is  to  break  it  up.  But  as  I  said,  I  would  not  simply  apply  the  antitrust 
laws  to  labor  without  doing  anything  to  protect  labor,  because  then 
you  put  labor  right  back  where  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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century,  which  was  very  bad  indeed.  I  believe  there  is  a  solution, 
but  I  can’t  take  your  time  this  morning  to  outline  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  us  go  ahead  on  this  problem  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  we  will  prevent  inflationary  booms  when  business 
is  good,  and  have  a  flexible  price  level  when  business  turns  sour,  many 
of  us  believe  that  the  business  depressions  of  the  future  are  going  to  be 
no  more  severe  and  no  more  prolonged  than  these  depressions  that  we 
had  in  the  past,  when  we  did  not  have  inflationary  booms  preceding 
them,  and  that  the  amount  of  unemployment  there  can  be  taken  care  of, 
if  necessary,  by  local  charity.  We  never  in  this  country  have  allowed 
people  to  starve  or  be  without  a  roof  to  sleep  under,  or  to  have  clothes 
on  their  bodies.  We  never  have.  But  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  saying  to  people  who  do  not  have  any  resources  with  which 
to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  themselves,  to  say  on  the  one  hand,  “If 
you  don’t  have  a  job,  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  full-time  job  at  full¬ 
time  wages” — it  is  a  long  way  from  that  proposition  down  to  the  point 
where  we  say,  “Yes;  we  will  keep  body  and  soul  together  but  we  are 
not  going  to  give  you  a  full,  comfortable  living.  You  have  got  to  find 
your  own  job  if  you  want  a  comfortable  living,  and  therefore  adjust 
your  wage  rates  to  the  point  where  you  can  get  a  job.” 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question.  Your  state¬ 
ment  there,  in  my  opinion,  was  in  direct  contrast  to  what  you  said  a 
short  while  a<*o.  You  said  that  the  unemployment  situation  must  be 
taken  care  of  by  local  charity. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  place  the  unemployed  on  a  dole  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  you  believe  in  the  dole,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  in  relief ,  direct  relief .  I  certainly  do.  We 
cannot  allow  people  to  starve. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Certainly  we  cannot  allow  them  to  starve,  but  direct 
relief  should  be  the  last  resort  when  it  applies  to  one  able  and  willing 
to  work. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right ;  that  ought  to  be  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  you  put  it  as  the  first  resort. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  say  let  the  local  community  take  care  of  the 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That’s  right.  In  certain  cases,  in  large  industrial 
centers  where  you  have  got  virtually  your  entire  population  employed 
in  a  plant  and  the  plant  goes  out  of  operation,  then  that  local  com¬ 
munity  will  have  to  have  some  help  from  either  the  State  government 
or  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  you  would  have  to  come  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  into  the  picture  and  help  in  some  cases  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  might  step  in  on 
direct  relief. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Then  you  believe  in  some  kind  of  advanced  planning 
for  them  to  come  in  and  help  ? 

-Mr.  Hastings.  I  Would  say  if  they  can’t  get  a  job  and  haven’t  the 
money  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  themselves  they  have  got  to  be 
taken  care  of,  but  don’t  give  them  a  full-time,  normal  wage,  otherwise 
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there  is  going  to  be  no  readjustment  of  prices  at  all,  and  I  believe 
honestly,  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  our  people, 
it  is  much  better  to  make  a  person  take  direct  relief  than  it  is  to  give  him 
a  job  and  not  ask  him  to  do  a  decent  job.  I  think  the  loss  of  morale  in 
this  country  in  the  1930’s  by  people  leaning  on  their  shovels  by  the 
hour  was  a  perfectly  terrible  thing  for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Whittington.  After  you  have  finished  your  statement,  put 
yourself  in  our  places  across  the  table,  if  you  •will,  and  with  the  two 
bills  before  you,  undertake  to  plan  in  advance,  as  far  as  Congress  can, 
to  prevent  unemployment  following  a  boom  or  deflation,  and  taking 
these  two  bills  section  by  section,  what  legislation  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  substitute  for  these  two  bills — and  by  the  “two  bills"  I 
mean  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill?  First,  what  would  you 
substitute  for  section  1  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  tighten  our 
credit  control  so  we  would  not  have  an  inflationary  boom. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  language  would  you  use  to  do  that  in 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  can’t  do  it  in  this  bill.  These  bills,  I  think,  are 
fundamentally,  basically  wrong.  They  are  not  subject  to  amendment. 
They  have  the  wrong  idea,  the  wrong  way  to  go  at  it.  and  if  you  amend 
these  bills  to  bring  out  what  I  think  should  be  done,  you  would  not 
recognize  the  bills.  You  would  omit  practically  all  language  in  them. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Very  well,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  I  will  repeat 
my  question :  Do  you  have  any  substitute  that  you  would  recommend, 
and  if  so  what  would  be  the  substitute  for  the  pending  legislation,  to 
enable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  go  on  record  and  declare 
now,  whether  it  would  be  a  complete  substitute  or  not,  a  me'asure  that 
would  aid  in  preventing  or  mitigating  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  two  things  that  I  wrould  say  fundamentally - 

Mr.  Whittington  (interposing).  Pardon  me,  would  you  embody 
that  in  a  bill,  a  substitute  for  these  two  bills  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  would  put  through  two  bills  covering  the 
two  most  important  things  to  do,  as  I  have  indicated.  One  is  to  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  greater  power  to  control  an  inflationary 
expansion  of  credit. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  that  your  first  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  For 
one  thing,  as  I  said,  we  have  got  to  compel  all  commercial  banks  to 
become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  right  to  raise  the  legal  reserve  rations  to  any 
limit  they  want.  Those  would  be  the  principal  features  of  that  bill. 

The  second  bill  that  I  would  put  through  would  be  a  bill  that 
would  apply — would  say  that  all  of  our  antitrust  laws  apply  equally 
well  to  labor  as  to  capital. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Doctor,  as  head  of  your  department, 
would  you  recommend  either  or  both  of  those  substitutes  for  the 
same  pending  bills  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would.  I  would  recommend  both  of  these  bills  be 
discarded  completely. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  recommend  that  these  other  two  bills 
be  introduced? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  applying  the  antitrust  laws 
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to  labor  the  same  as  they  apply  to  capital  organizations  I  would  also 
supplement  that  by  another  bill  which  would  require  enforced  pub¬ 
licity  of  wage  rates.  That  is  something  I  do  not  have  time  to  go 
into,  and  you  do  not  have  time  to  hear  me  on  it.  I  believe  that  if 
you  apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  organizations  today  you  would 
certainly  put  labor  right  back  where  they  were  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  which  was  very  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  argument  that  I 
have  introduced  bills  in  Congress  in  accordance  with  your  ideas,  to 
control  the  banks,  you  must  recognize  the  fact  that  this  committee 
has  these  two  bills  before  it,  and  if  there  were  certain  bills  relating 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  introduced  they  would  never  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  committee;  they  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  If  a  bill  was  introduced  with  respect  to 
labor  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor.  So  that  I 
come  back  to  my  original  question :  practically  and  realistically  and 
concretely,  if  I  may  say,  with  these  two  bills  under  consideration 
this  committee  has  one  of  two  courses:  either  to  reject,  to  oppose 
these  bills,  and  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  particular  emer¬ 
gency,  undertake  to  do  nothing  about  the  unemployment  situation,  or 
to  report  a  substitute  for  these  bills. 

Now,  the  items  that  you  mention,  would  you  consider  that  as  a 
substitute  for  this  legislation,  and  if  so,  just  man  to  man  across  the 
table,  give  me  section  1  of  the  bill  that  you  propose  as  a  substitute 
for  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  this  committee,  if 
in  its  judgment,  this  is  a  fundamentally  wrong  approach  to  solving 
this  unemploymemnt  problem,  for  the  committee  to  say  that  they  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  do  you  offer  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  can,  if  they  wish  to,  say  to  the  Congress  that 
they  believe  the  way  to  go  at  it  would  be  to  give  greater  control  over 
credit  expansion  to  stop  a  boom  and  also  to  apply  it  to  labor. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  would  be  an  argument  for  not  reporting 
any  bill  at  all.  But  if  we  want  to  act  constructively,  if  we  assume  that 
these  bills  are  the  wrong  approach,  as  you  have  indicated,  and  that* 
you  are  correct  in  your  position,  I  now  repeat  my  question :  Realisti¬ 
cally,  what  would  you  recommend  as  a  substitute  that  this  committee 
might  insert  in  the  place  of  one  or  both  of  these  bills  and  report  to 
the  House? 

Air.  Hastings.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  I  would  say  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for  this  committee  to  recommend 
that  we  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  along  the  lines  indicated. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  appropriate  or  customary  in  Congress  for 
this  committee  to  say,  “We  do  not  believe  that  this  problem  ought 
to  be  solved  by  a  bill  that  would  be  appropriately  referred  to  us,  but 
by  a  bill  that  would  be  referred  to  another  committee.”  I  don’t  know 
whether  that  is  the  custom  of  Congress  or  not. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Anyway,  without  meaning  to  detain  you,  your 
view  is  that  both  of  these  measures  are  unsound  approaches  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  have  no  language  to  suggest  that  we 
could  embody  in  a  substitute  for  both  these  bills,  but  your  suggestion 
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is  that  in  reporting  against  the  bills  we  would  say,  first  of  all,  that 
there  should  be  this  power  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  antitrust  laws  ought  to  apply  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  you  can  do  that  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  is  that  what  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  my  recommendation,  gentlemen,  and  I  have 
told  you  the  reasons  why.  I  think  this  bill  is  fundamentally  the 
wrong  approach,  because  it  will  tend  to  freeze  and  fix  our  whole  price 
structure  in  this  country,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  needed  to 
make  private  enterprise  function  it  is  flexibility. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Then  you  are  unable  to  suggest  any  substitute, 
appropriate  substitute,  in  place  of  either  one  of  these  bills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  for  a  bill,  I  would  say,  that  would  be  appro¬ 
priately  referred  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  understand,  Doctor,  if  we  adopt  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  bill  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  referred.  If  this  committed 
struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  something  that 
could  legitimately  be  substituted,  it  would  not  have  to  be  referred 
to  this  committee  because  that  would  be  the  committee  substitute  for 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  committee,  however,  would  not  hold  hearings  on 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  law? 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  don’t  know,  but  we  have  so  far  this  morning, 
with  all  deference  to  you.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  asked  me  what  I  would  substitute  for  them. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  what,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  either  report  these  bills  or  we  offer  a  substi¬ 
tute,  one  or  the  other,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  present  to  you  the 
realistic  situation,  and  ask  you  if  you  have  any  constructive  substitute 
for  either  of  these  bills  that  would  enable  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  plan  constructively  for  the  prevention  of  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  business  cycles  or  inflationary  prices  or  depressions. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  told  you  what  I  would  recommend,  two  principal 
lines  of  legislation,  one  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
♦Board  to  stop  inflationary  booms,  and  secondly,  I  believe  that  even  if 
you  pass  no  further  legislation  which  I  think  should  be  passed,  I  hon¬ 
estly  believe  that  labor  would  be  a  lot  better  off  in  this  country  if  you 
apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  than  if  you  do  not.  I  know  there 
is  no  labor-union  man  that  I  know  of  who  would  subscribe  to  that 
thesis,  but  I  honestly  believe  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  a  question.  How  long 
have  you  been  with  Harvard  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  been  with  Yale. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  are  a  Yale  man? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  thought  you  were  a  Harvard  man  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Bender.  Harvard  had  a  great  influence  on  the  Government  for 
many  years.  I  don’t  know  how  much  influence  Yale  has  had,  but  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  a  Harvard  man. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  Some  of  my  friends  are  from  both  Harvard 
and  Yale. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Church.  Just  to  qualify  the  witness  along  the  lines  Mr.  Bender 
asked,  how  long  have  you  been  at  Yale  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Since  1923. 

Mr.  Church.  Then  for  the  record  will  you  forget  your  modesty  and 
state  a  little  more  about  yourself,  your  qualifications  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  originally  trained  as  a  civil  engineer  at  M.  I.  T. 
and  went  into  the  steel  business  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Church.  What  company  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  Co.  I  became  interested 
then  in  the  business  aspects  of  structural  steel  work  and  construction, 
and  went  back  to  the  Harvard  Business  School  for  a  year  for  study  in 
economics,  and  I  became  so  intensely  interested  in  economics  that  I 
gave  up  structural  steel  and  went  into  the  field  of  economics.  I  then 
went  out  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  put  up  a  set  of  college  buildings  there 
for  Reed  College  in  Portland.  They  then  invited  me  to  stay  on  the 
faculty,  and  I  got  such  a  flair  for  economics  and  teaching  that  I  went 
into  teaching  there.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  Pollock  Foundation 
for  economic  research  for  3  years,  from  1920  to  1923,  and  spent  my 
entire  time  on  this  business  cycle  problem. 

From  there  I  went  to  Yale,  and  at  Yale  I  am  director  of  the  course 
in  industrial  administration  and  engineering,  a  4-year  course  of  study 
for  men  going  into  industry.  I  have  kept  my  contacts  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  however,  continuously.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Connecticut 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Connecticut  Economic  Council,  and  I  happen  to  be  the 
only  teacher  that  is  on  either  one  of  these  two  boards. 

Mr.  Church.  In  your  capacity  in  which  you  were  working  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  did  you  ever  employ  any  men  there  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  employed  a  construction  crew  one  time  up  in  a  little 
construction  job  in  New  Hampshire,  but  that  is  all. 

I  am  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Yale  Cooperative 
Corp.,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Church.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  your  suggestions  in  your 
extension  of  your  remarks — I  mean,  will  you  furnish  the  committee 
additional  suggestions  on  these  amendments  or  these  substitutes — no# 
this  bill,  but  the  substitutes?  I  would  like  to  have  them,  but  do  that 
by  way  of  extension.  Also,  you  mentioned  that  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association  has  a  program.'  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a 
summary  of  that  for  this  record.  I  don’t  want  to  detain  you,  but  I 
wish  you  would  stay,  because  we  have  a  gentleman  here  from  Chicago 
who  has  been  waiting  all  this  time.  He  had  your  time,  but  we  were 
delayed. 

Now  you  have  stated  as  the  No.  1  point  that  we  should  do  all  we  can 
to  get  public  opinion  pressure  on  employers  to  stabilize  employment  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  I  wish  you  would  remain  here,  because  I  would  like 
to  develop  that  a  little  further  after  Mr.  Connelly  testifies.  Can  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  lean.  This  publication  I  speak  of - 

Mr.  Church.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record.  ,  I  don’t  want  to  take 
the  time  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  has  not  been  released  for  publication,  but  it 
will  be  in  a  few  days. 
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Mr.  Church.  I  would  like  to  have  a  summary  of  what  you  want  to 
consider. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  will  be  available  for  any  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  a  few  days  anyway.  It  gives  the  experience  of  companies  in 
trying  to  stabilize  their  employment,  giving  a  great  variety  of  plans 
that  have  been  tried  [producing  a  pamphlet]. 

Mr.  Church.  How  can  each  member  of  the  committee  receive  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  let  you  have  this.  You  can  take  the  address 
and  the  title. 

Mr.  Church.  All  right.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  has  not  been  released  to  the  public,  but  it  will 
be  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Resa.  Doctor,  you  pointed  out  a  situation  in  which  people  who 
have  purchasing  power  would  be  taxed  in  order  to  provide  purchasing 
power  to  those  who  do  not  have  it.  Then  you  stated,  very  appropri¬ 
ately  I  think,  that  the  net  result  of  that  operation  would  be  no  increase 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  However,  if  you  had  a  situation  in  which,  let  us  say,  75 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  able  to  do  much  more  than 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  25  percent  of  the  people, 
roughly,  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  wouldn’t  it  be 
necessary  by  the  taxing  process  to  transfer  some  of  the  excess  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  those  who  have  it  to  those  who  have  a  deficiency  pur¬ 
chasing  power  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  certainly ;  temporarily  you  have  got  to  provide 
them  with  direct  relief. 

Mr.  Resa.  So,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  economic  health  of  this 
country  depends  not  solely  upon  the  volume  of  purchasing  power 
but,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  its  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  not  as  far  as  total  business  activity  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  does  not  matter  how  that  purchasing  power  is  divided 
between  different  economic  classes.  I  don’t  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  if  10  percent  of  the  people  of  the  country  had  90 
percent  of  the  purchasing  power  and  decided  to  do  nothing  with  it? 
“  Mr.  Hastings.  You  don’t  need  to  worry.  That  will  never  happen 
under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Resa.  But  didn’t  you  describe  a  condition  in  which  there  would 
be  a  very  severe  retrenchment  of  expenditures  growing  out  of  fear 
that  a  depression  was  coming  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Wouldn’t  that  bring  about  almost  exactly  the  situation 
I  mention  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  if  you  have  a  readjustment  of  prices  and 
wages  the  way  you  did,  for  instance,  in  the  great  depression  of  1921, 
that  fear  is  quickly  removed.  We  were  only  in  that  depression  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  we  crossed  the  normal  business 
line  until  we  got  back  up  again. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  far  as  the  ability  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
is  concerned,  you  would  not  say  that  volume  without  distribution 
would  be  sufficient,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  have  got  to  support — it  doesn’t  matter  how 
much  lack  of  thrift  an  employed  person  has  shown  when  business  is 
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good,  he  might  Well  have  provided  to  carry  himself  through  a  period 
of  business  depression;  but  we  cannot  say  to  that  man:  “Well,  it  is 
your  fault,  brother.  You  didn’t  save  enough  money  when  your  wages 
were  good.  Now  jmu  are  going  to  starve.”  We  can’t  do  that.  No¬ 
body  wants  to  suggest  that.  You  have  got  to  carry  these  people 
through  on  a  minimum  of  subsistence,  but  that  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  from  guaranteeing  him  a  full-time  wage. 

Mr.  Resa.  Doctor,  we  will  not  depart  from  the  subject  that  I  under¬ 
took  to  interrogate  you  about.  I  am  dealing  now  only  with  your 
statement  that  nothing  is  accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  possession 
of  purchasing  power,  where  there  is  no  change  in  volume. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  said  that  in  the  event  of  mass  unemployment  you 
would  provide  direct  relief  to  those  unable  to  purchase  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  would  be  the  source  of  the  funds  thus  provided  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  has  got  to  come  out  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  those  taxes  come  from  people  who  have  purchasing 
power  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  that  money  is  going  to  those  who  do  not  have  pur¬ 
chasing  power  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  won’t  help  to  restore  business  activ¬ 
ity,  but  it  will  be  only  the  humane  thing  to  do,  and  you  have  got  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  am  still  talking  about  the  proposition  that  volume  of 
purchasing  power,  independently  of  its  distribution,  does  not  solve 
our  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  want  to  get  those  people  back  on  a  jobr  and 
I  say  the  way  to  get  them  back  on  a  job  is  the  way  we  always  used  when 
we  had  a  business  depression ;  get  your  prices  down  to  the  point  where 
you  sell  in  sufficient  volume  so  they  will  have  a  job,  and  put  pressure 
on  those  people  to  take  a  job. 

Mr.  Resa.  But  isn’t  the  effect  of  your  testimony  necessarily  that 
measures  that  must  be  resorted  to,  whether  they  provide  nothing  more 
than  direct  relief  or  employment  at  wages,  must  result  in  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  purchasing  power  without  any  change  in  the  volume.  Your 
relief  measures  do  that,  don’t  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  you  have  got  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  One  more  question.  You  recommended,  as  items  pro¬ 
viding  a  substitute  for  this  legislation,  an  increase  of  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over  bank  credits  and  the  subjection  of 
labor  unions  to  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Resa.  Isn’t  that  a  fact  that  such  measures  would  provide  a 
remedy  only  in  the  case  of  a  depression  following  a  boom  and  would 
provide  no  remedy  in  the  case  of  these  various  depressions  you  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  course  of  your  testimony,  which  occurred  without  having 
been  preceded  by  a  boom  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  right.  As  I  say,  we  will  still  continue  to 
have  business  depressions,  but  if  we  only  get  depressions  like  the  de¬ 
pression  of  1924  or  the  depressions  back  in  1911,  1912,  1913,  along 
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in  that  era — if  they  only  last  that  long — that  is  not  too  serious  a  part, 
a  necessary  part,  of  the  price  of  maintaining  free  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  think  would  be  helpful,  and  that  is 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  give  more  adequate  figures  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  trade.  When  you  have  a  period  of  rising 
business  activity  there  tends  to  develop  what  we  call  a  “pyramiding  of 
orders.”  As  business  begins  to  pick  up,  if  retail  trade  increases  5 
percent  they  think  trade  is  going  to  be  better,  so  they  will  increase 
their  orders  to  the  wholesalers  another  5  and  make  it  10  percent,  and 
the  wholesalers  will  pass  on  still  bigger  orders  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  manufacturers  again  step  it  up  on  the  raw  material.  That  is 
a  phenomena  that  is  accurately  measured  and  known — that  we  have 
this  whipping  up  and  down  of  business  cycles;  that  when  we  get  on 
the  upgrade  the  raw  material  people  expand  very  much  greater  rela¬ 
tively  than  consumer  buying  does,  and  it  goes  back  down  the  line  until 
it  gets  to  the  consumer.  One  reason  for  that  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
now  have  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  adequate  figures  to  show 
actually  the  volume  of  trade  at  different  levels  of  production,  and  I 
think  if  we  did  have  more  adequate  figures  they  would  not  get  so  far 
out  of  line.  All  that  the  raw  material  people  know  is  how  many  orders 
they  are  getting,  what  volume  they  are  getting,  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  don’t  know  anything  about  how  much  of  that  raw  mate¬ 
rial  actually  moves  into  consumption. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  don’t  think  you  will  find  anybody  on  this  committee  who 
will  quarrel  with  any  man  who  would  provide  the  people  and  the 
Congress  more  abundant  information.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bender.  Doctor,  do  you  regard  this  as  preventive?  This 
measure  has  for  its  purpose  the  prevention  of  unemployment  ?  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  the  prevention,  but  the  lessening  of  it — mitiga¬ 
tion  of  it.  You  cannot  prevent  it.  There  is  only  one  possible  way  to 
prevent  all  unemployment,  and  that  is  to  adopt  the  totalitarian  so¬ 
ciety  of  Russia.  If  you  want  to  absolutely  prevent  all  unemployment, 
let  us  adopt  the  Russian  system,  and  you  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  want  to  adopt  the  Russian  system  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Bender.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  is  the  only  practical  way  to  provide  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Many  of  us  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  keep  this 
unemployment  problem  within  reasonable  limits  and  still  preserve  free 
enterprise  and  democracy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is,  first  to  call  on 
private  industry  to  provide  employment. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  Second,  to  provide  funds  for  private  industry  through 
such  agencies  as  the  RFC. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  then,  as  a  last  resort,  provide  jobs  on  the  public 
pay  roll. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  But  you  can  call  on  industry  from  now  till 
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doomsday  in  times  of  business  depression  to  increase  their  employment, 
and  if  the  national  labor  unions  won’t  let  them  cut  their  wage  rates 
they  can’t  do  it.  No  human  being  can  do  it.  The  only  way  they  can 
increase  employment  is  to  cut  wages  so  they  will  sell  more  goods. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  percentage  of  the  employees  in  the  United  States, 
those  who  work  for  a  living,  are  members  of  labor  unions  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  estimate  is  around  17,000,000  out  of  a  total  of 
about  50,000,000  employed — about  one-third.  But  there  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation.  If  our  industries  don’t  function,  business  can’t 
function,  service  industries  can’t  function,  nothing  can  function.  If 
you  stop  your  manufacturing  plans  to  maintain  full  volume  of  em¬ 
ployment,  that  is  going  to  affect  every  kind  of  employment  in  the 
country.  It  is  there  that  you  have  the  great  percentage  of  labor.  I 
certainly  agree  that  labor  needed  much  greater  protection  than  they 
used  to  have,  but  I  submit  to  you,  particularly  with  respect  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  stability  of  employment,  the  Wagner  Act  is  the 
greatest  increaser  of  unemployment  in  this  country,  greater  than  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ever  had.  Take,  for  instance,  anthracite  coal.  They 
recently  got  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  coal  miners.  That  raised  the 
price  of  anthracite  coal  by  a  dollar  a  ton.  What  is  that  going  to  mean 
to  the  anthracite  miners?  It  is  going  to  mean  that  just  as  quickly  as 
people  can  get  oil  burners,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  convert  to  oil, 
and  you  are  going  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal  and 
you  will  have  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  employed  in  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  by  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  miners.  They  raised 
themselves  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  have  had  this  problem,  this  controversy  between 
the  miners  and  the  owners,  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  still  business  goes  on  and  the  industry  prospers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  industry  gets  on  all  right,  but  we  are  on  the 
downward  trend  and  have  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  number  of 
miners  employed.  That  has  been  going  down  steadily. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  have  any  figures  to  indicate  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  haven’t  them  here  with  me ;  no. 

Mr.  Bender.  Can  you  supply  them  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  get  them  from  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  number  of  people  employed  has  receded  terrif¬ 
ically.  The  same  way  in  the  railroad  business.  With  all  their  waste 
of  workers,  all  their  feather-bedding,  the  number  of  men  employed  on 
railroads  is  going  down. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  that  machinery  has  something  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No ;  temporarily  only.  So  far  as  machinery  is  con¬ 
cerned,  when  they  introduced  automatic  glass-blowing  machines  in 
this  country  we  had  permanently  less  people  employed  in  making  glass. 
People  won’t  buy  more  bottles  and  tumblers  and  what  not  because  they 
are  cheaper.  There  is  a  very  inelastic  demand,  and  it  is  true  that  as 
far  as  an  inelastic-demand  product  is  concerned,  you  will  permanently 
increase  unemployment  in  that  industry,  but  that  does  not  mean  increase 
unemployment  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Why?  You  and  I  can 
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buy  our  electric-light  bulbs  now  for  10  cents  apiece  because  of  automatic 
machinery. 

Back  in  the  1920’s  we  used  to  pay  40  cents  apiece  for  them,  and  now 
we  pay  10  cents.  That  is  because  of  automatic  machinery.  People 
don’t  buy  any  more  light  bulbs  because  they  can  buy  them  for  10  cents 
instead  of  40  cents,  but  there  are  less  people  engaged  in  making  light 
bulbs ;  but  you  and  I,  when  we  buy  a  light  bulb,  instead  of  putting  down 
40  cents  for  it,  put  down  10  cents,  therefore  we  have  got  30  cents  to 
spend  on  something  else,  and  therefore  that  increases  employment  in 
other  industries. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  many  more  light  bulbs  are  being  sold  to  the  public 
at  10  cents  a  bulb  than  were  sold  at  40  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are  more  because  of  the  growth  of  the  use  of 
electricity,  not  because  they  are  sold  for  10  cents  instead  of  40  cents. 
You  don’t  take  out  a  light  bulb  until  it  is  burned  out.  There  are  more 
bulbs  being  consumed  because  there  are  more  people  consuming 
electricity. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  another  example  of  where  technological  im¬ 
provement  increases  employment.  The  great  example  of  that  that  we 
have  in  modern  times  is  the  automobile  industry.  If  we  didn’t  have 
the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  automobile  industry,  the 
automobile  people  would  not  employ  any  more  than  they  used  to 
employ  back  in  1910,  when  cars  were  selling  for  around  $10,000  apiece. 
We  put  in  labor-saving  devices  and  reduced  the  price  of  cars,  and  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  automobile  industry  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  faster  they  put  in  automatic  machinery  in 
Detroit,  the  more  people  they  employ  out  there. 

There  is  an  example  on  the  other  side,  where  technological  improve¬ 
ment  actually  increases  employment  in  industry.  Sometimes  it  de¬ 
creases  it,  sometimes  increases  it,  but  in  those  industries  where  it  does 
decrease  it,  it  means  more  employment  in  some  other  industry.  You 
ask  yourself,  “What  do  I  do  with  the  30  cents  per  bulb  that  I  used  to 
pay  for  my  light  bulb  ?”  I  don’t  know,  but  you  spend  it  for  something. 
You  may  buy  more  textiles,  more  handkerchiefs,  you  may  go  to  the 
movies  more  often  than  you  did  before,  but  every  penny  that  you  save 
because  of  reduction  in  price  you  spend  for  something  else. 

You  don’t  hoard  it. 

Again,  the  fact  in  the  case  in  regard  to  this  technological  problem 
in  1870,  which  was  the  first  year  that  the  Government  collected  figures 
on  gainfully  employed  people,  30.4  percent  of  our  people  were  gain¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  United  States.  That  was  in  1870,  30.4  percent. 
In  1930,  39.2  percent  of  our  people  were  gainfully  employed.  We  had 
risen  from  1870  to  1930  from  32  percent  gainfully  employed  to  39  per¬ 
cent  gainfully  employed,  and  during  those  60  years  we  made  perfectly 
terrific  advances  in  technological  efficiency.  If  there  were  anything 
to  the  idea  that  technological  efficiency  created  permanent  unemploy¬ 
ment,  nine-tenths  of  us  ought  to  have  been  unemployed  in  1930,  and 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Judd.  From  1870  to  1930  the  population  increased  at.  an  even 
greater  rate. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  talking  about  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employed  but  the  percentage  of  total  population  employed. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  1930,  39  percent  of  our  total  population  was  gainfully 
employed  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  in  1870  only  30  percent  was  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed.  If  labor  saving  machinery  created  permanent  unemployment, 
that  could  not  have  happened,  and  it  did  not  happen. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Doctor,  you  made  a  very  helpful  statement  here, 
but  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  question  with  respect  to  the  pending  bill. 
Supposing  you  drew  both  of  these  bills,  and  for  the  reasons  that  you 
have  assigned  have  this  as  a  substitute :  Provide  in  this  bill  that  with 
the  information  that  is  at  his  command  the  President  shall  keep  Con¬ 
gress  advised  as  to  what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  as  to 
unemployment ;  provide  specially  for  a  commission  composed  of,  say, 
nine  eminent  men,  including  economists,  nonpartisan,  to  study  this 
whole  question  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  their 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  periodical  unemployment  periods,  and  thirdly,  to  provide  sub¬ 
stantially,  as  we  have  in  these  two  bills,  for  a  congressional  committee 
to  survey  the  legislation  that  wTe  have  passed  or  that  we  may  pass,  so 
as  to  implement  that  and  use  it  to  prevent  unemployment,  what  would 
you  think  of  that  as  a  substitute  for  these  two  bills  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  one  of  the  finest  suggestions  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  us  stop.then  right  here.  Frankly,  I  don’t 
think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  take  any  definite  ac¬ 
tion  either  on  this  bill  or  any  other  bill.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  what 
you  suggest. 

Mr.  Rich.  Among  your  suggestions  for  correcting  the  evils  that  now 
exist,  you  spoke  about  a  substitute  for  these  two  measures,  and  I  think 
you  said,  among  other  things,  that  one  of  the  things  you  would  suggest 
doing  would  be  to  have  all  the  banks  in  the  Nation  belong  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  you  compel  them  to  belong  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  don’t  have  any  fear,  if  that  is  followed,  of  Federal 
domination  of  our  entire  economic  well-being? 

Mr.  Hasting.  No.  * 

Mr.  Rich.  You  do  not  fear  anything  like  a  planned  economy,  that 
we  have  always  feared  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  for  the  same  reason  that  if  you  go  back  to  the 
National  Bank  Act  of  1863,  by  that  legislation  we  taxed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  State  bank  notes,  did  we  not?  We  put  a  10-percent  tax  on  them. 
That  meant  we  forbade  all  State  banks  to  issue  their  State  notes,  their 
bank  notes.  That  was  clearly  one  of  the  most  constructive  steps  that 
•we  ever  took  in  money  and  banking.  Why?  Because  when  we  left 
these  State  banks  free  to  issue  their  own  notes  in  any  amount  they  saw 
fit  we  repeatedly  had  financial  crises  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  all  true,  but  I  can’t  quite  understand  how  you 
could  think  that  the  Federal  Government  would  not  dominate  our 
entire  economic  life  in  this  country,  because  every  bank  will  belong  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  merely  says  to  the  bank 
how  much  money  they  can  lend.  It  don’t  tell  the  bank  to  whom  they 
shall  lend  it.  The  bank  would  still  have  complete  freedom  to  lend 
money  to  anybody  they  chose.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  simply 
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says  to  them :  “We  can’t  create  too  much  money  in  this  country  because 
that  creates  an  inflationary  boom.” 

Mr.  Rich.  You  do  realize,  do  you  not,  though,  that  there  is  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  know  there  is. 

Mr.  Rich.  A  great  many  people  are  not  in  agreement  with  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  not  among  monetary  economists.  I  don’t 
know  of  a  single  monetary  economist  who  doesn’t  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  right  to  stop  an  infla¬ 
tionary  boom  of  credit. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  think  the  past  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  would  favor  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Crowley? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Rich.  Would  you  consider  him  any  kind  of  an  economist  at  all, 
monetary  economist? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  an  able  businessman.  It  is  rather  embarrassing 
for  me  to  say  so,  but  the  case  was  brought  up  of  the  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son  Co.,  their  president,  who  wanted  to  raise  minimum  wages  to  75 
cents  an  hour.  We  have,  unfortunately,  a  great  many  exceedingly 
able  businessmen  and  financiers  who  really  don’t  know  anything  about 
fundamental  economics.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that.  I  say  it  sounds 
terribly  high  hat  for  an  economic  man  to  make  that  statement,  but  that 
is  true.  There  are  a  great  many  men  eminently  successful  in  business 
and  industry  who  have  never  studied  economics,  and  they  express  some 
terribly  half-baked  ideas,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  plenty  of  us 
in  the  academic  world  may  express  some  terribly  half-baked  ideas  as 
to  what  the  businessman  ought  to  do,  because  we  don’t  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  the  thing  to  do  in  times  of  depression  is  to  keep 
prices  down  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  get  them  down  quick. 

Mr.  Rich.  Did  you  have  in  mind  that  that  should  be  done  in  a 
compulsory  way? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  let  the  open  market  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Rtch.  But  merely  block  the  people  that  try  to  keep  prices  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Block  monopolistic  groups  of  capital  that  won’t 
let  prices  go  down,  and  block  monopolistic  groups  of  labor  that  won’t  let 
prices  go  down,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself.  Wages  are  right  when 
you  have  got  full  employment,  and  if  you  haven’t  got  full  employ¬ 
ment  there  is  something  wrong  with  wages.  Just  the  same  way  as  any 
manufacturer,  if  he  can’t  sell  his  output  he  has  got  the  wrong  price  on 
His  articles. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  square  your  answer  now  with  your  sugges¬ 
tion  that  we  continue,  at  least  temporarily,  OPA  for  price  control? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  answer  his  question  there  with  that  in  mind  ? 
I  don’t  quite  justify  your  answer. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  tried  to  explain  a  moment  ago,  it  is  my  warm 
recommendation  that  OPA  be  continued  merely  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient.  I  said  I  would  get  rid  of  OPA  just  as  quick  as  we  possibly 
can. 
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Mr.  Church.  Then  you  would  let  prices  take  care  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  not  have  an  OPA  under  any  circumstances 
after  we  get  rid  of  this  present  war  situation.  But  we  have  got  three 
to  four  times  as  much  money  in  circulation  and  already  in  existence  in 
this  country  as  we  should  have  normally,  and  that  is  going  to  blow  the 
lid  off  prices  unless  we  hold  them.  We  should  get  rid  of  that  extra 
money  first. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  say  hold  it  until  we  can  get  enough  production 
to  take  the  bulk  of  that  excess  purchasing  power  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  get  the  Federal  Government  to  retire  its 
floating  debt  of  the  commercial  banks. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  L.  Donnelly,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  L.  DONNELLY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
statement  is  relatively  short,  so  I  will  only  impose  on  your  time  for  a 
relatively  brief  period.  My  name  is  James  O.  Donnelly.  I  am  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  appearing  on  this  measure  when  it  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on 
August  30, 1945.  Since  that  date,  the  measure  passed  the  Senate  after 
certain  amendments  had  been  adopted  by  that  body.  However,  these 
amendments,  in  my  opinion,  are  unimportant.  This  bill,  as  amended, 
is  a  clear  promise  and  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment — affecting  all  of  the  assets  and  all  of  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — to  provide  a  Utopia, 
to  provide  useful,  remunerative,  regular  full-time  employment  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work. 

Although  the  measure  states  that  “it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  free  and  competitive  enterprise,”  the  measure  in 
reality  proposes  to  substitute  a  government  of  “planned  economy” 
based  on  Government  spending.  The  measure  purports  to  encourge 
private  investment,  yet  its  provisions  carry  the  most  frightening 
threat  imaginable  to  investors — an  unlimited  public  debt.  The 
measure  proposes  to  guarantee  jobs  for  all,  yet  it  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  system  that  has  contributed  more  to  human  welfare  and 
to  human  happiness  than  any  other  previous  system.  This  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Federal  bureaucracy,  once  and  for  all, 
the  final  responsibility  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  have 
just  concluded  a  successful  war  against  governments  that  have  op¬ 
erated  on  this  theory,  and  I  don’t  believe  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  the  returning  soldiers,  who  have  had  a  first-hand 
opportunity  to  see  how  Government  control  of  everybody  and  every¬ 
thing  operated  abroad,  want  that  kind  of  super-government  at  home. 

Industry’,  of  course,  recognizes  that  a  high  level,  of  employment, 
with  ever-increasing  standards  of  living,  is  essential  to  national  wel¬ 
fare.  Moreover,  industry  has  a  very  selfish  interest  in  the  maintenance 
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of  the  highest  possible  level  of  employment.  The  successful  operation 
of  any  industry  is  dependent  upon  jobs — upon  the  ability  of  people 
to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy  the  goods  produced  by  industry. 

Accordingly,  if  this  measure  were  in  fact,  as  its  proponents 
assert,  calculated  to  “foster  free  and  competitive  enterprise,”  if  the 
measure  were  in  fact  calculated  to  provide  “useful,  remunerative, 
regular,  full-time  employment”  in  free  and  competitive  enterprise, 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  would  be  here  urging  the 
prompt  adoption  of  the  measure.  However,  we  recognize  that  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  can  be  assured  only  through  maximum  production. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  so-called  full  employment  measure  would, 
in  actual  operation,  retard  production  and  decrease  opportunities  for 
jobs  in  private  enterprise.  It  would  be  particularly  harmful  to  small 
industries. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association  comprises  approximately 
4,000  firms  engaged  in  a  large  variety  of  production.  While  these 
firms  include  industries  of  all  sizes — large,  small  and  middle-sized — 
over  82  percent  of  the  member  firms  of  the  association  employ  less 
than  100  persons.  The  situation  in  Illinois  with  respect  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  size  of  manufacturing  industries  is  typical  of  other  manufactur¬ 
ing  States.  The  great  bulk  of  manufacturing  firms  are  small.  It  is 
significant  that  during  the  10-year  period  from  1929  through  1939,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  the  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  employing 
100  persons  or  less  declined  from  193,130  to  168,814.  In  other  words, 
24,316  small  manufacturing  firms  employing  100  persons  or  less  dis¬ 
continued  business  during  that  10-year  period,  or  an  average  of  over 
2,400  small  manufacturers  going  out  of  business  each  year. 

During  that  period,  more  laws  were  enacted  to  regulate  business 
firms  and  individuals,  more  Government  bureaus  and  Government 
employees  were  added,  more  money  was  spent,  and  more  debt  was 
incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  than  in  any  corresponding  period 
in  the  peacetime  history  of  any  Government  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  During  the  6-year  period  from  1932  through  1938  alone,  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  Federal  Government  pay  roll  was  increased 
from  583,000  to  851,000 — an  increase  of  47  percent.  The  Government 
debt  increased  during  that  same  6-year  period  from  $19,487,000,000 
to  $42,020,000,000 — an  increase  of  approximately  110  percent.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  this  period  of  experimentation  with  more  laws, 
more  taxes,  more  Government  debt,  more  Government  employees, 
and  more  bureaucracy,  there  were  8,786,000  unemployed  in  1939,  and, 
as  indicated  above,  there  were,  during  the  10-year  period,  over  2,400 
casualties  among  small  manufacturers. 

Small  manufacturing  industry  well  recalls  that  experience  with 
governmental  “economic  planning”  and  is  accordingly  alarmed  over 
the  implication  in  the  so-called  full  employment  bill.  Many  of  these 
small  manufacturing  firms  operate  on  a  close  margin  and  with  limited 
finances  and  they  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disturbing  effects 
of  unwise  and  discriminatory  legislation,  unfair  tax  burdens,  and 
endless  governmental  regulation  and  interference. 

Under  this  proposal  the  President  is  required  to  draw  up  a  periodic 
budget  setting  up  (1)  what  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of  production, 
investment,  and  expenditure  for  full  employment,  (2)  current  and 
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foreseeable  trends,  and  (3)  a  planned  economic  program  for  assur¬ 
ance  of  continuing  full  employment,  including  comprehensive  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations. 

The  President  in  making  his  comprehensive  estimates  must  gather 
facts  regarding  our  3,000,000  business  units,  165,000  governmental 
units,  6,000,000  farmers,  and  132,000,000  other  individuals  in  this 
country  not  engaged  in  farming. 

The  practical  difficulties  involved  in  governmental  estimates  of 
economic  trends  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  making  the  relatively  simple  forecasts  of  even  their  own 
expenditures,  missed  by  14  percent  in  1935,  by  30  percent  in  1937,  and 
by  27  percent  in  1939. 

The  budget  contemplated  by  this  measure  would  undertake  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  number  of  investment  dollars  needed  to  provide  jobs.  The 
uncertain  character  of  such  undertaking  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1938  an  investment  of  $2,700  would  produce  a  job,  whereas  $10,000 
was  required  to  produce  a  job  in  1944.  When  we  consider  the  great 
number  and  the  great  variety  of  individuals  and  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  units,  and  when  we  consider  the  uncertainties  inherent  in 
all  private  and  governmental  activities,  the  number  of  jobs  that  will 
be  available  and  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  seeking  work, 
the  impractical  and  hazardous  nature  of  this  periodic  budget  as  a 
basis  for  a  “planned  economic  program”  for  assuring  full  and  con¬ 
tinuous  employment,  involving  the  expenditure  of  vast  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  sums  of  money,  is  entirely  clear. 

The  President  is  required  under  this  proposal  to  estimate  the  size 
of  the  labor  force  during  the  ensuing  year.  If  he  predicts  a  shortage 
of  jobs  and  recommends  a  program  of  legislation  as  contemplated  by 
this  bill,  confidence  in  the  economic  outlook  will  be  impaired  and  de¬ 
creased  production  with  increased  unemployment  will  result.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  overestimates  the  number  of  jobs,  an  unhealthy 
boom  might  result  and  the  political  prestige  of  the  President  would 
suffer.  Efforts  to  solve  economic  problems  through  governmental 
channels  are  inevitably  influenced  and  frequently  dominated  by  politi¬ 
cal  considerations. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  very  foundation  of  this  program  is 
faulty;  that  the  use  of  this  periodic  budget  as  a  basis  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  “planned  economic  program,”  of  the  type  contemplated  by 
this  measure,  is  unsound  and  hazardous.  This  circumstance  in  it¬ 
self  is,  I  believe,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  this  measure. 

The  real  issue,  however,  presented  by  this  bill  is  whether  Congress 
should  enact  a  law  guaranteeing  that  hereafter  and  forever,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  able  to  work  and  seeking  to  work  shall 
be  provided  with  a  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  full-time  job. 

Such  a  guaranty  would  be  a  serious,  solemn,  inviolate  promise  by 
our  Government  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  is  able  to  work 
and  seeking  work. 

Certainly  such  a  promise  should  not  be  made  unless  it  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out  and  unless  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out  and  unless 
those  who  make  that  promise  and  guaranty  know  how  it  can  and  will 
be  carried  out,  under  any  and  all  conditions  that  may  arise. 

Of  course,  such  a  guaranty  by  Government  could  not  be  carried  out 
unless  the  Government  undertook  to  manage  and  control  everybody 
and  everything. 
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The  experience  of  various  European  countries  has  fully  demon¬ 
strated  that  you  cannot  have  full  employment  by  Government  guar¬ 
anty  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  free  society. 

Efforts  to  assure  full  employment  through  governmental  machinery 
would  eventually  and  inevitably  involve  controls  over  spending,  over 
distribution,  and  over  consumption.  The  result  would  be  a  system 
of  so-called  planned  economy,  with  lower  standards  of  living,  more 
governmental  spending,  increased  taxes  and  increased  Government 
debt,  extension  of  the  plague  of  Federal  bureaucracy,  an  avalanche 
of  legislative  panaceas  and  bureaucratic  mandates,  impairment  of  con¬ 
fidence,  decrease  in  private  production,  loss  of  opportunities  for  pri¬ 
vate  employment,  and  eventually  the  destruction  of  economic  and 
political  freedom. 

I  submit  therefore  that  the  measure  would  be  impractical  in  op¬ 
eration,  that  the  administration  of  the  measure  would  be  honeycombed 
with  political  expediency,  that  the  measure  would  result  in  a  system 
of  so-called  planned  economy  and  that  the  measure  is  accordingly 
undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public,  from  the.  stand¬ 
point  of  the  worker,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer. 

All  concerned  are  apparently  in  accord  that  the  only  effective 
means  of  insuring  maximum  employment  is  through  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  through  free  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise.  Our  Federal  Government  has  the  power 
to  encourage  production  or,  conversely,  it  has  the  power  to  discourage 
production,  We.  submit  that  the  proper  function  of  uor  Federal 
Government,  particularly  during  the  postwar  period,  is  to  find  and 
foster  the  means  of  encouragement  of  free  competitive  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  locate  and  remove  the  causes  of  discouragement.  We,  of 
course,  recognize  the  necessity  of  reasonable  governmental  regula¬ 
tion,  but  we  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Government  in  its  re¬ 
lation  with  business  should  essentially  be  that  of  an  umpire  acting  to 
see  that  the  game  is  fairly  and  squarely  played.  Governmental  poli¬ 
cies  which  we  believe  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
which  will  create  confidence,  which  will  encourage  private  initiative 
and  which  will  insure  maximum  production  with  accompanying  max¬ 
imum  opportunities  for  employment,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  adoption  of  taxation  policies  that  wil  provide  incentives  for 
production  and  for  good  management,  and  will  encourage  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  funds  in  private  enterprise. 

2.  Real  and  permanent  reduction  in  governmental  expenditures. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  sound  labor  legislative  program,  which  will 
free  workers  and  management  from  the  shackles  of  bureaucratic 
control,  and  which  will  permit  men  and  women  to  work  where  they 
please  and  for  whom  they  please  without  paying  tribute  to  any  person 
or  organization  for  the  right  to  work. 

4.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  questionnaires  and  inquiries  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  and  reports  required  from,  industry,  and  simplification  of 
the  remaining  questionnaires,  inquiries,  and  reports. 

5.  Removal  of  wartime  controls  over  industry. 

6.  Elimination  of  the  bureaucratic  plague  by  substantially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  governmental  bureaus  and  pay-rollers,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  definite  legislative  rules  of  conduct  for  the  remaining 
bureaus. 
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7.  Avoid  imposing  new,  unwise,  and  unnecessary  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  on  industry  and  business. 

8.  Conformity  to  the  principle  of  State  and  community  control  in 
governmental  affairs  which  are  essentially  local  in  character. 

9.  Avoid  Government  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

10.  Conformity  to  a  definite  and  economically  sound  program  for 
the  termination  of  war  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  surplus  Gov¬ 
ernment  property,  plants,  and  facilities. 

Private  enterprise  in  this  country  converted  to  war  production 
expeditiously  and  supplied  the  requirements  of  our  armed  forces 
promptly,  fully,  and  efficiently,  and  also  supplied  a  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  requirements  of  our  Allies.  With  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  and  cooperation  from  our  Government,  with  removal  of  govern¬ 
mental  shackles,  private  enterprise  will  convert  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  with  equal  promptness  and  effectiveness,  and  will  provide 
maximum  peacetime  production  with  accompanying  maximum  oppor- 
.tunities  for  employment.  The  members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’ 
Association  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  supply  the  type  of  co¬ 
operation  and  encouragement  necessary  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Donnelly,  are  you  a  manufacturer  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  was  in  the  manufacturing  business  for  about  10 
years,  whereas,  in  the  last  17  years  I  have  been  in  my  present 
assignment. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  wondering  if  any  of  the  members  of  your 
organization,  and  of  the  manufacturers,  can  forecast  today  how  many 
tractors,  how  many  cars,  how  many  John  Deere  plows,  or  how  many 
of  any  commodity  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  public  in 
November  1947. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  would  say  that  the  likelihood  of  making  accurate 
estimates  of  that  kind  is  very  remote. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 
has  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  a  drought  next  year, 
which  would  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  depress  prices. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  an  oversupply  or  undersupply.  So  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  manufacturer  to  forecast  10  months  ahead  how  many 
customers  he  is  going  to  have  and  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his 
product. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  easier  for 
a  manufacturer  to  forecast  accurately  than  it  would  for  the  President 
to  undertake  to  forecast  in  January  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods,  consumer  goods,  that  would  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
the  amount  of  those  goods  that  would  be  absorbed  by  the  public  in 
November  1947? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  made  the  margin  of  error  in  estimating  its  own 
expenditures,  as  indicated  in  my  statement,  is  very  good  evidence  of 
the  practical  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  governmental  estimates  of 
about  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  also  think  that  if  the  President  in  his 
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annual  Budget  message  transmitted  on  the  1st  of  January  to  Congress 
were  to  predict  a  depression  to  begin  in  November  1946  that  that 
prediction  itself  would  accelerate  the  depression  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Manufacturers  would  reduce  their  inventories,  con¬ 
sumers  would  stop  buying,  they  would  tighten  up  on  spending. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  that  is  quite  right,  and  I  think  that  fact 
was  recognized  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget, 
before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  excerpts  from  his  testimony  here  to 
that  effect.  Mr.  Smith  was  requested  to  furnish  this  committee  with 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unemployed  for  the  year  1946,  to  give 
us  some  idea  about  what  the  problem  was,  and  he  transmitted  a  letter 
to  us  about  2  weeks  ago,  explaining  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  those 
figures,  but  he  concluded  by  saying  we  would  have  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  next  year. 

We  have  had  other  witnesses  saying — and  the  bill  itself  says  the 
public-works  projects  should  be  carried  on  by  contract,  which  means 
that  under  existing  Federal  law  every  person  employed  on  one  of 
those  public-works  jirojects  by  a  private  contractor  must  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wages  in  the  community. 

We  have  also  had  testimony  before  our  committee  that  a  minimum 
wage  for  at  least  a  standard  of  living  of  a  family  of  four  was  $3,075 
a  year.  Assuming  that  8,000,000  people  will  be  unemployed — I  am 
talking  about  employables  now — assuming  that  8,000,000  people  will 
be  unemployed  next  year,  without  regard  to  the  administrative  cost, 
without  regard  to  the  materials  that  it  takes  to  give  these  8,000,000 
people  employment  in  Government  public  works,  it  would  take  over 
$24,000,000,000  of  the  taxpayers’  money  just  for  their  income  alone. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  construction  jobs  at  high  wages,  your 
labor  cost  usually  runs  around  20  to  30  percent.  Isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  raise 
to  buy  the  materials  to  give  these  people  work.  Do  you  think  our 
economy  can  stand  much  more  huge  deficit  spending  without  a  total 
collapse  of  our  economic  structure  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Certainly  not.  I  think  that  is  particularly  true 
when  you  consider  that  our  Federal  debt  at  the  present  time  is  in 
excess  of  $260,000,000,000  and  rapidly  increasing,  approaching,  we 
will  say,  $300,000,000,000.  ‘  ‘ 

The  Chairman.  We  have  certain  fixed  obligations  that  we  cannot 
shirk.  We  have  obligations  for  compensation,  hospitalization,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  pensions  for  dependents  of  veterans  of  this  war  and 
the  last  war  that  will  run  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  billion  dollars. 
We  cannot  avoid  paying  those  obligations. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  And  those  commitments  will  no  doubt  increase 
materially. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  increase  up  to  1985.  We  also  have 
solemn  obligations  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  war  bonds.  I  don’t 
see  how  we  are  going  to,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  reduce  the-interest, 
because  I  don’t  see  how  we  are  going  to  retire  any  of  those  bonds. 
They  are  fixed  obligations.  We  have  other  fixed  commitments  in  our 
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Government  functions  that  amount  to  around  $6,000,000,000  a  year. 
If  we  are  not  like  ostriches  we  should  realize  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  huge  postwar  expenditure  for  our  national  defense. 

About  the  lowest  estimate  for  the  Federal  Budget  that  we  can  find, 
without  any  additional  obligations,  is  around  $25,000,000,000  a  year. 
Of  course,  we  can  pay  $25,000,000,000  a  year.  We  can  pay  $100,- 
000,000,000  a  year  if  we  inflate  the  currency,  but  if  we  continue  to 
finance  job  projects  by  borrowing  money,  some  day  we  are  going  to 
run  up  against  a  debt-repudiation  program  in  this  country.  Wouldn’t 
that  throw  more  people  out  of  work  than  anything  that  could  be  done 
by  your  Government  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  you  are  quite  right.  I  think  that  any  man 
that  goes  into  business,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  is,  or  any  man  who  is  going  to  expand  his  business  has  in  mind 
two  considerations:  (1)  Costs  in  the  future,  and  (2)  opportunity 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  Those  are  the  two  things  primarily 
motivating  anybody  that  assumes  to  get  into  private  enterprise,  and 
clearly,  an  unlimited  governmental  debt  of  the  kind  you  have  just 
indicated  is  not  designed  to  increase  confidence  or  to  indicate  the 
likelihood  of  making  a  reasonable  profit,  because  when  you  consider 
the  tremendous  tax  burden  that  is  going  to  be  imposed  upon  tax¬ 
payers  of  all  kinds  in  order  to  carry  this  debt,  then  I  think  you  can 
see  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  likelihood  of  any  sort  of  a  business, 
and  particularly  a  small  business,  making  a  reasonable  profit  is  some¬ 
what  remote. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Donnelly,  isn’t  it  fair  to  assert  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  England  today  is  in  such  dire  straits  is  that  for  the  past 
15  or  20  years,  over  and  above  their  wartime  expenditures,  that  they 
could  not  get  out  of,  that  in  peacetimes  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  unem¬ 
ployment,  it  was  necessary  to  continue  such  heavy  taxation  on  indus¬ 
try  that  industry  could  not  replace  machinery  and  expand  plant  fa¬ 
cilities  in  order  to  give  more  jobs,  that  its  man-hour  production,  man- 
day  production  in  England  compares  so  very  unfavorably  to  the  man- 
day  production  in  this  country  that  they  lost  practically  all  of  their 
foreign  trade  in  competition  with  the  United  States  and  Germany  in 
the  early  thirties?  Isn’t  that  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  am  not  too  well  informed  about  England,  but  I 
would  say  that  from  what  I  do  know  about  the  situation,  that  state¬ 
ment  is  entirely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  continue  the  same  system  in  this  country 
of  deficit  spending,  eventually  somebody  has  to  pay  the  taxes ;  event¬ 
ually  we  will  tax  private  enterprises  of  this  country  until  they  cannot 
give  any  jobs  to  people,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  over  and 
nationalize  the  railroads,  the  public  utilities,  the  coal  mines,  just  like 
they  are  doing  in  England,  which  in  the  end  will  result  in  a  totalitar¬ 
ian  form  of  government.  Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  that  is  quite  true.  And  I  think  you  should 
keep  in  mind  that  conditions  that  have  pertained  since  1939,  insofar 
as  the  profits  of  industry  are  concerned,  have  not  been  typical;  we 
have  been  in  a  period  of  synthetic  prosperity. 

The  Chairman.  With  borrowed  money,  to  be  paid  by  children  that 
haven’t  yet  been  born. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  you  can  assume  that  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  industry  will  have  to  contend  with  in  the  future,  so  far 
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as  making  reasonable  profits  are  concerned,  are  going  to  be  much 
formidable  than  those  that  have  existed  in  the  last  6  years,  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  its  proponents  that 
if  this  bill  becomes  law  there  will  be  no  more  unemployment ;  it  will 
restore  confidence  in  industry;  they  will  go  ahead  and  manufacture 
because  they  know  they  are  going  to  have  a  market.  Do  you,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association,  admit  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No ;  I  surely  do  not.  I  think  a  bill  of  this  kind  is 
likely  to  have  the  very  opposite  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  that  obligates  the  United  States  Government  to  supply 
jobs  to  everybody  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  the  very  fact  that 
that  bill  is  enacted  is  going  to  destroy  confidence,  because  the  people 
who  are  supplying  jobs  know  that  that  kind  of  guaranty  by  the 
United  States  is  impracticable  and  can’t  be  carried  out,  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  assumes  that  responsibility,  irre¬ 
spective  of  all  the  terminology  of  the  bill,  all  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  kind  put  in  by  the  Senate,  irrespective  of  all  that,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Government  assumes  that  responsibility  serves  notice  upon 
the  people  who  are  now  supplying  jobs  in  private  enterprise  that  at 
the  very  first  depression  in  business  the  Government  is  going  to  run 
into  demand  after  demand  for  economic  programs  contemplating  all 
kinds  of  panaceas,  a  repetition  of  the  very  thing  that  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  in  recent  years,  and  I  maintain  that  that  psychological 
condition  in  itself  is  enough  to  promote  depression. 

The  Chairman.  Once  people  get  to  eating  out  of  the  Federal  trough 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  wean  them  away.  Hasn’t  that  been  your 
observation  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  tomorrow  assure  8,000,000  people  that  they 
will  have  a  job  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  at  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
won’t  it  be  practically  impossible  for  industry  to  secure  the  employees 
to  manufacture  goods  and  get  the  money  that  it  takes  to  pay  the  taxes 
to  provide  those  jobs  for  the  people  on  the  Federal  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  will  be  a  real  delusion,  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  things,  to  give  people  that  understanding, 
with  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  guaranty  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  peacetime.  People  naturally,  with  the  enactment  of  this  line 
of  law,  would  reach  that  conclusion.  That  is  inescapable.  Then  if 
industry  could  not  supply  jobs,  remunerative,  regular,  full-time 
employment,  then  these  people  would,  through  their  various  economic 
groups  they  are  identified  with,  who  have  very  strong  legislative 
pressure,  they  would  rush  in  and  expect  Congress  to  do  the  various 
things  that  this  bill  contemplates,  to  engage  in  the  various  legislative 
activities  that  this  bill  contemplates  and  has  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  does  have  an  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  our  free  enterprise.  They  can  make  available  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  prospective  foreign  customers,  on  resources,  and  probable 
demand.  They  can  do  that  now  under  present  laws. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  They  can  make  surveys  and  present  the  information 
under  existing  laws.  That  is  our  understanding,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  by  our  opposition  to  this  that  we  are  not 
in  favor  of  the  Government  make  law  inquiries  and  doing  every  kind 
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of  planning  desirable.  The  thing  about  this  bill  that  we  are  critical 
of  is  using  that  planning  as  a  basis  for  a  planned  economic  program 
to  guarantee  jobs.  Any  planning  that  the  Government  must  engage 
in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  facts  regarding  our  economy  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  but  as  you  have  indicated,  we  feel  that  that  can  be  engaged 
in  under  existing  laws  without  the  need  of  new  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Our  present  statistics,  I  understand,  when  they 
are  finally  compiled,  are  anywhere  from  2  to  4  years  old,  and  those 
figures  are  not  so  very  valuable  in  forecasting  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  1947,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  would  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  overhaul  our  statistical  organization 
and  keep  statistics  current,  those  figures  might  be  useful  in  assisting 
business  and  in  assisting  consumers.  That  is  one  improvement  that 
could  be  made  in  our  present  statistical  operations.  I  understand 
we  have  over  75  different  groups  in  our  Federal  Government  today 
gathering  statistics  and  studying  those  statistics.  If  we  could  bring 
all  those  75  into  one  organization  where  you,  as  a  manufacturer, 
could  write  in  and  find  out  something  about  what  was  happening 
in  Mexico  or  Canada,  and  the  possibility  of  selling  some  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  in  those  countries,  or  even  in  Alabama  or  Illinois,  that 
might  be  helpful  to  you. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  any  activity  of  that  kind  will  be  construc¬ 
tive  along  the  right  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  danger  of  this  bill,  as  I  see  it,  and  the 
whole  import  of  the  bill,  is  to  assure  every  person  a  job  at  a  decent 
wage  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Of  course,  I  am  for  feeding 
people  when  they  are  hungry.  I  don’t  believe  in  letting  people 
starve.  I  think  it  is  the  Federal  Government’s  obligation  to  do 
that.  With  our  concentration  of  population  such  as  we  have  in  the 
Detroit  and  Chicago  areas,  probably  the  Government  should  feed 
those  people,  but  if  you  are  going  to  give  them  Federal  jobs  at  $3,000 
a  year,  you  certainly  never  will  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  bill  proceeds  on 
the  false  premise  that  depressions  are  typical  of  our  economy,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  160  years,  or  165  years,  of  our  form  of 
government  there  have  only  been  three  instances  prior  to  the  thirties 
when  there  were  more  than  3,000,000  persons  unemployed,  and  the 
most  outstanding  of  those  was  back  in  1921,  when  I  think  there  were 
4,700,000  persons  out  of  employment.  I  am  not  trying  to  justify 
either  the  three  million  or  the  four  and  a  half  million,  but  I  do 
think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  conditions  that  per¬ 
tained  in  the  thirties  are  not  typical  of  our  economy,  and  I  am  very 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  by  getting  rid  of  encouragement  from 
the  Government  there  can  be  an  avoidance,  we  can  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  thirties. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  our  pump-priming  era  we  had  a  new  ap¬ 
proach,  that  like  priming  the  pump  you  use  the  same  water  over  and 
over  until  you  get  the  pump  to  sucking  water.  That  is  not  so  bad, 
but  when  you  have  to  keep  pouring  in  water  from  the  spring  all 
the  time,  carrying  it  up  from  the  spring  to  the  pump  to  keep  it 
primed,  it  finally  takes  about  as  much  water  out  of  the  spring  as  you 
pump  out  of  the  well,  doesn’t  it? 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  additional  labor  and  administrative  cost. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Donnelly,  in  your  statement,  one  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  you  made,  you  say  that  the  governmental  policy  will  not  encour¬ 
age  private  industry  commensurate  to  the  number  of  elimination, 
among  other  things,  of  the  pay  rolls.  I  am  wondering  if  you  also 
realize  that  the  bill  would  increase  the  pay  rolls,  not.  merely  eliminate 
them,  the  numbers.  I  am  wondering-  if  you  have  thought  of  or  esti¬ 
mated  the  increased  numbers  rather  than  the  elimination  of  pay  rolls, 
which  you  consider  the  stated  object  of  this  bill,  its  phraseology.  You 
state  that  the  bill  is  “to  provide  a  utopia,  to  provide  useful” — I  am 
thinking  of  the  word  “useful.”  Who  is  going  to  find  out  how  many 
pay- rollers  are  going  to  find  out  the  “useful”  ?  What  is  that  “useful”  ? 
Who  are  “useful”  ?  Then  you  say  the  bill  is  to  provide  “remunerative” 
employment.  How  many  on  the  pay  rolls  are  going  to  find  out  the 
measure  of  remuneration  ? 

Then  the  employment  is  to  be  “regular.”  Keep  in  mind  there  are 
half-time  employees,  irregular  employees,  full-time  employees.  Keep 
in  mind  seasonal  employees.  With  all  those  imponderables,  undefined 
things  of  the  bill  in  mind,  then,  when  you  keep  in  mind  another  fea¬ 
ture  that  I  think  your  statement  omitted  here,  you  talk  about  your 
organization  comprising  approximately  4,000  firms,  82  percent  of 
whom  employ  less  than  100  persons,  and*  the  great  bulk  of  those  manu¬ 
facturing  firms  are  small,  of  course  you  have  in  mind  in  our  economy 
the  desirability  of  the  encouragement  of  new  industries,  new  small 
industries.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  these  percentages  you  men¬ 
tion. 

With  that  in  mind,  first,  don’t  you  think  that  this  bill  creates  a  fear 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  would  be  likely  to  quit  work  and  estab¬ 
lish  his  own  little  business?  That  is  one  thing. 

Another  thing,  you  state  here  that  the  small  manufacturing  firms 
operate  on  a  close  margin.  Well,  the  new  beginner,  the  young  fellow — 
or  the  old  fellow — who  quit  a  little  business  on  the  street  during  the 
war  and  took  a  war  plant  job  and  got  wages,  the  men  coming  back 
from  the  service,  we  ivant-  to  encourage  those  men  to  go  into  small 
businesses  as  much  as  we  can,  go  into  their  own  undertakings.  We 
want  no  fear  of  legislation  that  will  discourage  them. 

Then  you  speak  of  the  President  making  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  economic  trends,  that  he  must  gather  facts  regarding  our  8,000,000 
business  units,  165,000  governmental  units,  6,000,000  farmers,  and 
132,000,000  other  individuals  in  this  country  not  engaged  in  farming. 

Can  you  envision  the  kind  of  governmental  pay  roll  that  would 
come  about,  increased  pay  rolls,  because  of  that,  in  order  to  handle 
the  facts,  in  order  to  function  under  a  bill  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Did  you  want  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes.  I  am  just  wondering  where  this  bill  would  run 
to.  The  title  of  the  bill,  H.  It.  2202,  says  in  part,  not  quoting  all  of  it, 
“To  establish  full  employment  through”— underline  “through”— “the 
Federal  Government.”  To  me  it  looks  like  a  great  chance  here  in  this 
bill  of  establishing  full  employment  in  the  Federal  Government,  cre¬ 
ating  immense  pay  rolls,  increasing  the  pay  rolls  far  and  above  what 
they  have  been — political  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  .  I  feel,  of  course,  Mr.  Church,  that  the  apprehensions 
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that  you  have  indicated  are  warranted.  I  pointed  out  here  on  page  3 
of  my  statement  that  the  number  of  Government  employees — that,  of 
course,  excludes  all  these  employees  engaged  in  wartime  activities — 
increased  47  percent,  and  that  the  Federal  debt  during  that  period 
increased  over  110  percent.  That  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  and  the  Government  debt  resulted  from  what 
I  conceive  to  be  a  very  limited  undertaking  in  the  field  of  planned 
economy,  as  compared  with  the  kind  of  planned  economy  that  is  con¬ 
templated  by  this  bill,  so  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  very  great  extension  of  what  we  call  the  “inflating” 
of  Federal  bureaucracy  if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Church.  Veterans  are  returning  to  the  country  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness.  Do  you  think  anybody  could  find  out  how  many  men  they 
would  want  to  employ  and  whether  or  not  they  should  be  required 
to,  well,  register  in  some  way,  tabulate  them  in  some  way  for  statistical 
purposes ;  whether  or  not  they  could  get  to  the  work,  whether  or  not 
the  work  is  useful,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  remunerative, 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  regular,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  full  time  ? 
Lots  of  these  small  businesses  start  before  they  are  even  able  to  become 
members  of  any  manufacturers’  association,  and  they  struggle  along 
with  very  few  employees,  and  it  is  that  group  of  small  businesses  that 
made  America.  Take  New  York  City,  look  up  and  down  the  street; 
or  Chicago — look  up  and  down  Clark  Street  at  the  small  businesses. 
They  must  get  along  and  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fear  of  legislation 
that  Congress  passes. 

So,  when  you  consider  those  possibilities,  the  number  increases  far 
and  above  the  pay-rollers  that  are  envisioned  to  be  necessary  to  work 
out  a  program  of  this  sort.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Donnelly,  one  of  the  important  features  of  this 
legislation  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2202  is  the  feature  of  forecasting. 
Now,  I  take  it  you  do  not  believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  base  legislation 
on  forecasts? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  have  asked  a  few  of  these  questions  from  quite  a 
number  of  witnesses,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  just  how  you  feel 
about  it. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  answer  by  saying 
that  you  cannot  base  legislation  on  forecasts.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
kind  of  legislative  program  that  is  contemplated  by  the  type  of  fore¬ 
casting  that  is  contemplated  by  this  bill.  Obviously,  all  legislation 
to  a  certain  degree  has  to  be  based  on  forecasting,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  kind  of  legislative  program,  the  kind  of  forecasting  that  is 
embraced  in  this  program  here. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  state — I  think  perhaps  you 
dealt  with  this  in  your  statement,  but  I  may  have  missed  it — what  effect 
would  a  Presidential  announcement  that  good  times  or  bad  times  are 
just  around  the  corner  have  on  the  volume  of  expenditures  planned 
by  private  persons  and  business  concerns  prior  to  such  an  announce¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Of  course,  I  think  that  the  Presidential  announce¬ 
ment  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  labor  deficiency,  as  indicated  by 
this  bill,  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  army  of  unemployed  that  had 
to  be  provided  for  by  stimulating  private  and  public  investment,  as 
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indicated  by  this  program — I  say  the  very  announcement  of  that  fact 
might  in  itself  very  likely  precipitate  the  very  thing  that  this  bill  is 
trying  to  avoid. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henry,  will  you  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  President  would  make  a  very  good 
witness  on  this  particular  question.  He  mentioned  yesterday  in  Con¬ 
gress — he  made  the  statement: 

But  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  future.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to  know 
exactly  what  our  responsibilities  will  require  in  the  way  of  force. 

We  can  substitute  “expenditures”  for  “force”  there  and  that  will 
apply  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  we  can’t  predict  how  much  force  we  need,  we  certainly 
can’t  predict  expenditures.  Because  the  greatest  part  of  the  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  to  provide  a  force  to  defend  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Our  labor  force. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Donnelly,  then  wouldn’t  the  President  really, 
in  order  to  get  favorable  results,  have  to  announce  just  the  opposite 
of  what  he  thought  the  facts  were  ?  Isn’t  that  about  the  way  it  sizes 
up? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  have  stated  in  my  statement  that  efforts  to  solve 
economic  problems  through  governmental  channels  are  always  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  frequently  dominated,  by  political  considerations.  Does 
that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Not  only  that,  but  also  by  economic  considerations.  If 
he  announces  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  labor,  that  there  will 
be  full  employment,  everybody  says,  “I  want  to  be  sure  and  get  my 
men,”  and  he  hires  more  workers,  thereby  increasing  the  shortage. 
If  the  President  says  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  of  labor,  people 
won’t  hire  more  men ;  they  will  wait  till  the  cost  goes  down.  Then 
they  will  hire  them. 

I  have  asked  this  question  of  a  great  many  witnesses:  Will  not  this 
bill  force  the  President  either  to  report  something  less  than  what  he 
believes  the  situation  to  be,  or  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  run  the 
danger  of  accentuating  that  which  he  fears,  whether  inflation  or 
deflation  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  your  statement  is  absolutely  true  and  cor¬ 
rect.  I  think  the  result  would  be  just  as  you  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to 
guarantee  full  employment  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  work  for 
those  desiring  it  and  being  able  to  work,  without  exercising  the  power 
to  direct  private  enterprise,  control  local  and  State  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  assign  workers  to  jobs? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  don’t  want  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  unduly,  but  I  do  want  to  make  reference  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  phases  of  this  legislation.  I  think  you  have  got  to  be  realistic 
about  this  and  keep  in  mind  in  considering  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
what  has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  similar  types  of 
philosophy,  you  might  say.  There  was  an  effort  made  as  far  back  as 
1848  and  prior  to  provide  full  employment  by  governmental  guaranty. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans  and 
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find  that.  They  gave  employment  to  all  returning  soldiers  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  And  in  January  1848  the  records  will  show  that 
France  passed  a  so-called  full-employment  bill.  The  people  came 
in  from  the  country  looking  for  jobs.  The  Government  could  not 
supply  the  jobs,  and  in  June  of  that  year  France  repealed  that  law. 

We  of  course  know  that  Germany  provided  full  employment,  and 
we  know,  of  course,  that  Russia  is  making  an  effort  to  provide  full 
employment.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Russian  Constitution, 
the  provision  which  I  have  here,  guarantees  full  employment;  there¬ 
fore,  if  we  want  full  employment  of  the  kind  they  have  in  Germany 
and  the  kind  they  have  in  Russia,  I  say  pass  this  bill,  but  I  think  the 
evidence,  the  experience  of  those  countries,  proves  without  question 
of  doubt  that  you  cannot  have  full  employment  by  Government  guar¬ 
anty,  you  cannot  provide  jobs  by  Government  guaranty,  and  still  have 
a  free  society.  So  I  think  you  have  got  to  take  your  choice. 

In  order  to  bring  the  thing  down  a  little  closer  home,  you  will  find 
that  the  bill  that  is  under  consideration  here  has  many  things  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  program  that  is  embodied  in  Sir  William  Beveridge’s 
book  entitled  “Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society.” 

Mr.  Church.  A  book  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Sir  William  Beveridge,  entitled  “Full  Employment 
in  a  Free  Society.”  I  will  quote  just  one  paragraph  from  that  book 
in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  what  might  happen  here  with  our 
economy,  particularly  private  enterprise,  if  this  legislation  were 
enacted : 

Full  employment  cannot  be  won  and  held  without  a  great  extension  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  powers  of  the  state,  exercised  through  organs  of  the  central 
government.  No  power  less  than  that  of  the  state  can  insure  adequate  total 
outlay  at  all  times,  or  control,  in  the  general  interest,  the  location  of  industry 
and  use  of  the  land.  To  ask  for  full  employment  while  objecting  to  these  ex¬ 
tensions  of  state  activity  is  to  will  the  end  and  refuse  the  means. 

Full  employment  is,  in  fact,  attainable  while  leaving  the  conduct  of  industry 
in  the  main  to  private  enterprise,  but — 

and  I  want  you  to  note  this  particularly — 

but  if,  contrary  to  this  view,  it  should  be  shown  by  experience  or  by  argument 
that  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  was  necessary  for 
full  employment,  this  abolition  would  have  to  be  undertaken. 

There  must  be  reasonable  continuity  of  economic  policy  in  spite  of  changes  due 
to  free  elections.  The  machinery  of  government,  while  responsive  to  general 
changes  of  opinion,  must  be  resistant  to  lobbies ;  that  is  to  say,  organized  sectional 
pressures.  None  of  these  freedoms  can  be  exercised  irresponsibly.  Perpetual 
instability  of  economic  and  social  policy  would  make  full  employment  and  any 
other  social  reforms  futile  or  impossible. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  I  take  it  your  answer  to  my  question  is  that  you  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  an  opportunity  to  secure  work  for  those  desiring  and 
able  to  work,  without  exercising  the  power  to  direct  private  enterprise, 
to  control  local  and  State  government  expenditures,  and  assign  work¬ 
ers  to  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Church.  You  realize  that  the  abolition  of  private  property 
just  referred  to  is  a  communistic  and  socialistic  system,  rather  than 
our  system  in  America? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  Judd.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  here.  In  the  beginning 
a  man  employed  another  man  because  he  wanted  to  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is,  the  job  was  the  means  to  the  end  of  greater 
production. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  basic  philosophy  of  this  bill  is  that  the  primary  end 
is  the  job,  and  production  is  merely  the  means  to  achieve  that  end. 
That  is,  there  has  been  a  reversal  whereby  that  which  was  originally, 
in  our  whole  economic  system  down  through  the  centuries,  the  end 
has  now  become  the  means. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  that  which  was  the  means,  the  job,  now  becomes 
the  end. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes,  sir.  v 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  that  that  change  is  sound  and  also  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  think  the  end  should  be  a  full  measure  of  employ¬ 
ment,  with  ever-rising  standards  of  living.  When  you  talk  about 
“full  employment”  does  that  mean  that  the  elderly  people  who  want 
to  retire  shall  retire  and  all  the  others  shall  be  employed?  If  that 
contemplates  “full  employment,”  then  I  would  say  that  is  an  un¬ 
humanitarian  doctrine,  because  I  think  the  objective  of  our  economy 
should  be  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  employment 
with  ever-increasing  standards  of  living. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  House  bill  provides  for  women  that  do 
not  have  full-time  housekeeping  jobs  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  would  require  two  jobs  in  such  families — families 
that  don’t  have  children,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  suggested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  provide  nurses  to  take  care  of  the  children  so  that 
mothers  can  be  eligible  for  employment. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  further  observations,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Donnelly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Tlie  committee  will  now  adjourn. 

(Whereupon,  at  1: 10  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  25, 1945,  at  10 :  30  a.  m.) 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  hear 
you  now,  Mr.  LaFollette. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  M.  LAFOLLETTE,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Chairman  Manasco  and  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  an  analysis  of 
H.  R.  4181  as  compared  with  H.  R.  2202,  both  of  which,  and  S.  380,  are 
presently  being  considered  by  the  committee.  I  have  not  made  a 
page-by-page  comparative  analysis  with  S.  380,  because  the  paging  and 
the  linage  is  completely  different  whereas  in  preparing  H.  R.  4181  I 
preserved  every  word  of  H.  R.  2202  but  interposed  and  added  material 
to  it  and  certain  sections  of  it,  all  as  set  out  in  the  following  analysis. 

H.  R.  4181  differs  in  five  particulars  from  H.  R.  2202.  Each  of  these 
particulars  consists  of  added  matter,  and  nothing  is  stricken  from 
H.  R.  2202.  I  shall  attempt  to  analyze  these  changes  and  additions 
which  I  have  made  and  discuss  them  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
importance,  as  I  see  it. 

I.  Where  H.  R.  2202,  in  section  3,  page  4,  line  4,  speaks  only  of 
“gross  national  product”  and  in  line  8  of  “full  employment  volume 
of  production”;  in  H.  R.  4181,  I  have  added  at  page  4,  line  16,  the 
word  “services”  after  the  word  “product”  and  the  word  “services”  after 
the  word  “production”  so  that  I  speak  of  “gross  national  product  and 
services”  and  “full  employment  volume  of  production  and  services.” 

I  have  done  this  because  I  think  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of  pro¬ 
duction  potentiality,  even  without  the  anticipated  increase  which 
might  arise  from  the  control  of  atomic  energy.  Consequently,  if 
people  are  to  be  employed  and  the  standards  of  living  of  our  lowest 
classes  and  our  lower  middle  class  are  to  be  increased,  much  of  the 
increase  will  come  through  additional  services.  As  an  example, 
it  is  growing  increasingly  impossible  for  while-collared  people  on 
incomes  of  $5,000  a  year  to  $10,000  to  employ  full-time  maids  or 
nurses.  Hence  the  “sitters.”  This  is  due  to  the  increased  wages 
offered  to  people  who  were  formerly  the  source  of  domestic  labor. 
Consequently,  the  possibility  of  trained  personnel  for  what  we  used 
to  call  domestic  services  is  a  field  which  should  expand  rapidly  in 
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a  full-production  era.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  more  our  people  are 
gainfully  employed,  the  relatively  higher  the  standards,  the  higher  * 
the  hourly  scale  of  domestic  service — or  service  which  we  used  to 
call  domestic  service — will  rise.  I  can  anticipate  an  era  in  which 
meals  can  be  prepared  and  delivered  hot,  like  ice  and  milk  are  de¬ 
livered  today,  for  families  with  both  members  of  the  family  gain¬ 
fully  employed,  which  would  he  a  skilled  service  employment.  I  can 
anticipate  the  day  when  people  who  come  to  take  care  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  either  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  at  certain  established 
hours,  will  be  trained  and  even  registered  or  bonded,  in  the  new 
economy  which  we  might  face. 

This  being  true,  a  higher  percentage  of  our  people  than  ever  before 
can  be  engaged  in  services  which  can  rise  to  the  dignity  of  semiprofes¬ 
sional  services.  Consequently,  it  seemed  to  me  That  any  national 
budget  which  attempted  to  measure  the  employment  capacity  of  our 
private — as  distinguished  from  Government  employment — systems 
should  even  now  begin  to  consider  employment  possibilities  of  service 
employment ;  and  that  certainly  in  the  future  a  very  great  field  of  this 
type  of  employment  would  open  up.  This  basically  was  my  reason 
for  adding  the  idea  for  specifically  designating  “services”  as  a  part 
of  the  employment  potentiality  of  the  Nation  which  was  capable  of 
being  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  just  as  the  production  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  Nation  are  capable  of  being  measured. 

If  I  need  enlarge  on  that,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  I  think  part  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Nation  is  service  as  well  as  automobiles, 
ice  boxes,  and  roads,  and  that  we  are  going  to  come  into  an  era  where, 
if  we  would  be  tremendously  efficient,  we  will,  of  necessity,  not  employ 
as  many  people  in  production,  but  we  will  still  be  able  to  employ  people 
in  dignified  service  which  now  we  consider  to.b§  domestic  service,  and 
so  forth,  and  that  is  part  of  the  employment  potentiality  that  I  feel 
should  be  reckoned  with  when  the  Government  begins  to  measure  the 
potential  private  employment  which  is  the  yardstick  that  we  set  up 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Cociiran.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  gentleman  in  my  office 
the  other  day  making  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  revenue  bill,  and 
he  said  that  one  way  we  could  increase  employment  would  be  if  the 
taxpayer  was  treated  with  fairness  in  reference  to  deducting  certain 
services,  just  as  you  say.  In  other  words,  he  said,  if  instead  of  em¬ 
ploying  two  people,  as  he  did  this  year,  he  might  employ  four  or  five, 
because  he  has  some  acreage  around  his  home,  if  he  was  permitted  to 
deduct  that  in  connection  with  household  expenses  on  his  income  tax. 

That  is  the  way  he  put  that  proposition  up  to  me. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  2.  Under  the  scheme  of  H.  K.  2202,  section  3  (b) 
provides  for  estimating  the  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprise,  and  it  calls  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  include  in  the  national  budget — page  5,  lines  10  to  20 — 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to  such  program — 

calculated  to  encourage  and  increase  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure — page  5,  lines  3  to  10 — 

as  he  may  deem  desirable — 
and  so  forth. 

Although  this  language  specifically  says  “such  program  may  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to”  the  specific  items  set  out,  I  felt  that  among 
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the  specific  subjects  of  a  federal  legislative  program  were  “freight 
rates,  industrial  location  and  relocation,  rural  and  urban  housing,” 
so  in  H.  R.  4181,  on  page  6,  line  6, 1  added  the  above  words  after  the 
word  “conditions.” 

My  reason  for  making  this  a  specific  program  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  think  any  Government  program  calculated  to  create 
an  America  in  which  people  can  have  better  living  conditions  and 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  of  the  problems  re¬ 
quires  a  diversification  or  spreading  of  industry.  This,  in  turn,  would 
require  a  reexamination  of  the  freight  structure  so  as  to  eliminate,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  discrimination  against  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  handling  of  finished  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as  raw 
materials.  This  should  also  include  a  program  or  a  study  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  industry  and  the  relocation  of  industry,  with  possible  Federal 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax  concessions  or  otherwise,  designed  not 
only  to  enable  industries  to  relochte  but  to  assist  workers  to  move  to  new 
locations.  In  turn,  this  would  involve  the  question  of  the  location  of 
roads,  and  the  creation  of  superhighways  also  would  be  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  on  this  whole  subject  of  location  or  relocation  of  indus¬ 
try.  Although  I  did  not  specifically  mention  it,  because  Federal  aid  to 
road  programs  is  an  established  policy,  the  question  of  the  location  of 
roads  might  well  be  determined  by  a  previous  study  of  the  possible 
location  or  relocation  of  industry. 

If  we  are  considering  national  planning  as  a  method  of  preserving 
the  free  enterprise  system,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  problems  was 
the  intelligent  use  of  Federal  expenditures  and  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  if  seemed  to  me,  is  the  decentralization  of  industrial  activities. 
I  am  “hepped”  on  the  idea  that  large  cities  are  not  conducive  to 
the  development  of  a  high  degree  of  either  political  or  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  in  our  people.  Certainly,  I  am  tired  of  voting  Federal 
moneys  for  city  slum  clearance  where  you  tear  down  a  five-story  slum 
and  erect  a  one  or  two-story  slum  removable  housing  project,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  surplus  population  which  cannot  be  housed  in  the  new 
project  simply  moves  into  another  area  and  creates  a  new  slum. 

Also,  if  labor  is  protected  by  a  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  also 
by  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act,  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  decentralization  of  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  my 
observation,  from  seeing  what  has  happened  in  two  small  towns  in 
my  district  which  have  been  unionized  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  that  there  is  already  springing  up  in  those  relatively  small 
communities  and  in  the  farming  communities  around  them,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  labor  problems  than 
could  possibly  have  been  created  in  any  other  way  than  persona]  con¬ 
tact  between  the  people  who  work  in  the  factories,  who  either  come 
from  farms  or  had  parents  or  relatives  living  on  farms,  and  those 
members  of  the  town  or  the  rural  community  with  whom  they  could 
talk  and  explain  the  reasons  for  unions  and  the  benefits  which  they 
obtained  from  membership  in  unions.  Consequently,  I  do  not  think 
that  intelligent  union  leadership  should  fear  decentralization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  as  Tong  as  we  have  Federal  laws  affecting  the  conditions  of 
employment  which  will  serve  to  prevent  the  breaking  down  of  wage 
standards. 

3.  I  provide  a  new  section  in  H.  R.  4181,  section  9,  which  begins  at 
the  bottom  of -page  13  and  extends  over  to  line  14  on  page  15.  This 
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provision  is  vastly  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  attacked  it.  In 
substance,  I  simply  provide  that  the  Congress  direct  the  President  to 
withhold  two  war  plants  from  disposal  as  surplus  plants  until  the 
Congress  further  directs  him  as  to  their  disposal.  Then  I  say  as  to 
one  of  these,  he  shall  designate  an  agency  of  the  Government  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  lease  and  operation  by  a  workers’  cooperative, 
and  that  he  shall  submit  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  the  Congress  with 
the  national  budget  so  that  the  Congress  gets  a  second  opportunity  to 
review  what  has  been  done,  at  which  time  it  may  accept,  amend,  or 
reject  the  proposed  lease  or  sale  arrangement.  As  to  the  other  plant, 
I  provide,  that  the  President  again  direct  some  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  plan  a  method  of  Government  operation  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  “under  conditions  which  will  enstitute  fair 
competition,”  and  that  this  plan  in  turn  shall  be  submitted  with  the 
national  budget  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  accept,  amend,  or  reject  the  whole  proposal. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  I  think,  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process,  but  essential  to  its  maintenance,  namely,  to  offer  a 
pragmatic  test  of  the  discussions  which  are  now  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  so-called  free-enterprise 
system  of  production,  and  that  of  workers’  cooperatives  or  Government 
operation.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  and  system  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  given 
for  all  the  people  to  see  the  result  of  a  test  of  these  competing  argu¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  me  that  certainly  those  who  advocate  the  free- 
enterprise  system  should  not  be  afraid  of  submitting  it  to  a  test  under 
conditions  which  the  Congress  shall  eventually  fix  and  where  only 
two  pilot  plants  or  test  plants  are  permitted  to  operate  in  competition 
with  it.  Certainly  any  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government,  either 
the  executive  branch,  or  the  Congress,  to  gage  accurately  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  full  employment  would  not  be  complete  if  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  two  pilot  plants  under  the  conditions  which  I  have 
named  were  not  available  to  them  for  study  and  comparison. 

4.  In  the  title  of  H.  R.  4181  I  have  added  the  words  “under  fair 
labor  employment  standards  and  practices”  after  the  word  “employ¬ 
ment”  where  it  is  found  in  the  title  of  H.  It.  2202.  Where  the  word 
“employment”  is  found  in  section  2  (b)  on  page  2,  line  5,  of  H.  It.  2202, 
I  have  added  the,  words  “under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and 
practices,”  so  that  H.  R.  4181,  section  2  (b),  page  2.  in  lines  4  to  6, 
reads  “and  full-time  employment  under  fair  labor  employment  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices.” 

Throughout  the  bill,  H.  R.  4181, 1  used  the  phrase  “under  fair  labor- 
employment  standards  and  practices,  wherever  I  thought  it  necessary, 
and  then  I  added  a  definition  section  in  H.  R.  4181,  section  10,  on  pages 
15,  lines  16  to  26,  where  I  defined  that  term. 

Basically,  all  of  these  full-employment  bills  are  nothing  more  than 
attempt  to  define  and  declare  a  national  policy  to  provide  means  of 
implementing  it.  I  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  argument  being 
made  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  have  fair  employment  without  full 
employment,  but  I  deny  full  employment  of  itself  necessarily  guar¬ 
antees  fair  employment.  Full  employment  will  create  a  condition 
under  which  it  might  be  easier  to  obtain  fair  employment,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  requirement  of  fair  employment  as  a  condition  to  be  set 
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out  in  the  goal  of  full  employment,  we  will  have  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  that  we  had  during  the  war,  namely,  that  there  will  be  jobs 
for  all,  but  the  Negroes  will  still  carry  the  hod  while  the  white  men 
sit  at  the  drawing  board,  and  the  Mexican  still  lay  the  railroad  tracks 
or  clean  up  around  the  yards  of  steel  mills  while  the  white  men  direct 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  and  the  industrial  enterprise  where  the 
Mexicans  are  employed.  So  it  follows  that  if  we  are  to  have  full 
democratic  practices  actively  working  in  any  full-employment  era,  we 
must  specifically  provide  for  fair  employment  practices,  if  we  are  to 

five  full  opportunity  to  the  minorities  in  our  country  which  we  have 
eretofore  denied  them. 

5.  I,  of  course,  am  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  means  by  which 
we  are  to  bring  about  a  democratic  economy  in  America  which  will 
protect  certain  basic  individual  rights  which  we  highly  prize  at  the 
same  time  that  we  control  or  direct  our  economic  opportunities  so  as 
to  afford  the  people  the  highest  standard  of  living  which  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  them.  I  fear  that  unless  we  are  to  overthrow  our 
Government  and  destroy  and  set  it  aside,  that  we  must  operate  as  I 
insist  we  shall  and  can  operate,  under  the  framework  of  our  Constitur 
tion  including  within  that  framework,  the  provisions  and  methods 
for  amendments  as  they  appear  necessary.  Therefore,  I  consider  that 
the  development  of  a  means  by  which  there  can  be  greater  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  and  a  more  effective, 
fluid,  and  responsive  operation  of  our  Government  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  facing  the  country,  even  transcending  questions  of 
national  well-being,  and  one  which  is  least  considered  by  all  the  so- 
called  progressives  or  liberals  who  are  concerned  with  ends  but  do  not 
have  the  understanding  of  the  need  for  means  or  the  willingness  to 
effect  means  to  attain  those  ends  consistent  with  basic,  underlying 
American  thinking. 

It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  H.  It.  2202  was  fundamentally 
weak  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a  means  by  which  the  Congress 
could  have  a  full  opportunity  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  those 
of  the  Executive  in  planning  the  national  budget  as  well  as  in  pass¬ 
ing  on  it  after  it  was  planned.  H.  R.  2202  provided  for  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  national  budget.  However,  it  also  provided  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  should  have  a  full  year  in 
preparing  the  budget;  that  it  would  submit  it  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  first  of  each  session,  in  other  words,  early  in  January ; 
and  that  then  the  joint  committee  would  have  to  act  upon  the  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations  contained  in  the  Budget  by  March  1,  or, 
within  less  than  60  days.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  constituted 
the  imposing  of  an  impossible  task  upon  the  Congress  and  one  which 
neither  the  proponents  of  the  legislation,  nor  the  Executive,  were 
entitled  to  impose,  upon  the  Congress,  particularly  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  preponderance  of  expert  statisticians,  economists,  and  other 
research  brains  available  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
as  against  the  meager  staffing  of  the  Congress. 

I  therefore  provided  in  H.  R.  4181,  under  section  4 — which  is  the 
same  section  of  H.  R.  2202  which  deals  with  the  preparation  of  the 
national  budget — that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  should 
prepare  the  national  budget  in  consultation  “with  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  national  budget  hereafter  established  in  section  5,  or 
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any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof  which  it  may  designate.” 
The  language  is  found  in  H.  E.  4181  in  section  4  (a),  page  8,  begin¬ 
ning  at,  line  23  and  extending  over  to  line  2  on  page  9 ;  in  H.  E.  2202, 
following  the  word  “establishments”  in  section  4  (a)  page  8,  line  3. 
I  tried  to  declare  in  this  amendment  that  this  joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  should  be  consulted  with  by  the  executive  branch  during 
all  steps  of  preparation  of  the  budget,  as  well  as  after  it  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

Consistent  with  this  principle  and  this  thinking,  I  also  made  an 
addition  in  H.  E.  4181,  to  section  7,  as  it  appeared  in  H.  E.  2202,  by 
adding  after  the  word  “request”  in  line  23,  on  page  11  of  H.  E.  2202, 
the  following  language : 

The  President  and  heads  of  departments  and  establishments  shall  transmit 
and  deliver  copies  of  all  communications,  information,  or  data  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  the  national  budget  which  shall  pass  between  them  to  the  joint 
committee  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof. 

This  language  appears  in  H.  E.  4181,  on  page  12,  at  line  24,  after 
the  word  “request.” 

*  By  this  language,  I  also  attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  all  data 
which  is  gathered  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  all 
thinking  upon  the  subject  of  the  national  budget  which  is  exchanged 
between  the  executive  departments  and  agencies  shall  be  openly  and 
fully  disclosed  to  the  congressional  joint  committee,  sitting  all  the 
time,  as  it  is  being  developed  and  considered  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Not  only  would  this  eliminate  any  possible 
charge  of  secret  action  or  activities  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  but  it  would  enable  the  joint  committee,  if  it  was  on  its  toes, 
as  it  should  be,  to  be  constantly  advised  of  the  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  national  budget  and  the  situation  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  as  disclosed  by  the  data  in  the  possession  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  so  that  the  joint  committee  would  not  only  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  intelligently  upon  the  information  available, 
but  to  make  constructive  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  budget. 

To  my  mind,  the  Federal  Government  is  a  government  designed  to 
serve  the  people.  The  legislative  brand)  has  two  functions — first,  to 
lay  down  policies ;  and,  second,  to  check  upon  the  activities  of  the 
executive  branch  in  order  to  see  not  only  that  policies  are  being  carried 
out,  but  that  the  executive  branch  makes  a  full  disclosure  at  all  times 
of  the  conditions  of  the  national  economy,  so  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  may  function  intelligently,  quickly,  and  respon¬ 
sively  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  National  Government  should 
not  be  an  instrumentality  of  national  conflict,  but  it  should  be  an 
instrumentality  to  serve  the  people.  Political  parties  operating  under 
this  system  can  then  address  their  attention  to  intelligently  proposing 
alternative  solutions  to  national  problems  based  upon  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  and  not  reducing  their  activities  to  picayune  sniping  on  the  one 
hand  and  dishonest  covering  up  of  facts  or  of  executive  mismanage¬ 
ment  on  the  other.  I  think  any  student  of  American  politics  today, 
when  he  analyzes  the  situation  will  state  that  at  the  present  time  the 
condition  which  I  last  analyze  is  the  one  which  is  most  prevalent. 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  a  democratic  parliamentary  system, 
such  as  ours,  cannot  solve  the  complex  problems  which  confront  our 
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people  and  world  civilization  today  on  any  such  basis.  I,  therefore, 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  certain  principles  and 
policies  of  cooperation  and  intelligent  checks  and  balances  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  is  the  most  important  problem  which  must  currently 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  American  destiny,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  development  of  a  system  under  which  the  fullest  possible  eco¬ 
nomic  development  can  be  presented  and  at  the  same  time  the  dangers 
of  static  bureaucratic  control  avoided. 

This  has  been  a  longer  statement  than  I  anticipated  writing,  but  in 
fairness  to  myself  and  the  thinking  which  motivated  me  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  H.  R.  4181,  could  not  be  expressed  adequately  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  there  is  no  congressional  immunity,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  the  grilling,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Where  you  speak  of  the  relocation  of  industry,  in 
connection  with  the  defense  plants  that  we  already  have.  To  carry  out 
your  suggestion  would  it  require  an  amendment  to  the  present  Surplus 
Property  Act  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well,  it  well  might.  Let  me  say  this ;  the  structure 
of  this  legislation  which  we  are  considering,  the  original  Patman  bill, 
and  the  one  I  am  talking  to,  actually  calls  for  a  consideration  by  the 
President  of  certain  legislative  policies,  in  the  first  instance,  which  are 
calculated  to  let  the  free-enterprise  system  absorb  all  of  this  employ¬ 
ment.  Then  when  he  submits  his  budget,  the  legislation  provides  he 
shall  make  certain  rcommendations  as  to  legislative  enactments,  and 
I  include  this  in  there.  Some  of  those  are  competition,  fiscal  policy, 
and  so  forth.  When  he  offers  his  recommendations  for  legislative  en¬ 
actment — it  might  well  be  that  what  you  say  is  true — but  the  passage 
of  this  bill  does  not  call  for  an  immediate  amendment.  The  whole 
legislative  program  calculated  to  carry  out  the  national  budget  is 
likewise  submitted  with  the  budget  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
So,  while  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  require  an 
amendment,  the  fact  that  it  may  require  an  amendment  subsequently 
is  not  a  present  objection  to  the  proposals  that  I  am  making.  Because 
it  is  simply  of  the  same  type  as  those  presently  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  indicated,  as  I  followed  you,  that  in  the  location 
of  industry,  or  the  relocation  of  industry,  labor  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  said  as  long  as  we  had  Federal  laws  maintain¬ 
ing  fair  labor  standards  and  fair  labor  practices. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  goes  along  with  your  relocation  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Exactly;  and  I  specifically  say  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  that  is  extremely  sound,  for  this  reason:  I 
have  an  outstanding  example.  My  own  city  was  considered  and  is 
considered  the  greatest  shoe  manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  We 
have  large  shoe-manufacturing  corporations  there.  It  so  happened 
that  up  in  my  district  we  had  about  6  very  large  plants.  The  shoe 
manufacturers  conceived  the  idea  years  ago  of  going  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  constructing  small  plants.  Towns  out  in  the  country  made  all 
sorts  of  inducements  to  the  cofporations  to  locate  there.  As  a*  result, 
the  shoe  industry  constructed  what  you  might  term  small  shoe  factories 
in  comparison  with  the  ones  that  were  in  St.  Louis,  in  probably  50  or 
75  towns  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  some  even  in  Indiana. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  The  Brown  Shoe  Co.  went  to  Vincennes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  they  went  there,  the  shoes  that  were  being  n^ic‘e 
were  being  made  with  machines  controlled  by  the  United  Shoe  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  We  had  skilled  shoemakers  who  received  an  excellent 
wage  in  St.  Louis.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  they  went  out,  for  one 
reason,  to  get  rid  of  paying  high  salaries.  They  would  send  a  few 
skilled  shoemakers  out  to  these  factories  as  they  opened  up,  and  they 
secured  country  labor,  unorganized,  to  run  the  machines.  You  might 
say  that  the  higher  class  of  shoes  was  not  made  in  these  factories 
at  the  outset.  As  a  result  of  the  shoe  corporations  opening  up  these 
small  factories  it  put  the  skilled  shoe  workers  out  of  business  in  St. 
Louis,  to  a  large  extent.  It  has  not  been  until  recent  years  that  there 
has  been  real  organization  among  the  shoe  workers  in  the  small  towns 
where  they  constructed  these  factories.  All  of  which  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  to  me  that  your  suggestion  is  sound  with  reference  to  fair  labor 
standards. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  have  got  to  have  fair  labor  standards  along 
with  it.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  needed  the  Fair  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  It  was  a  national  problem  affecting  the  national  economy 
and  the  capacity  to  organize  in  isolated  areas  of  the  country  should  be 
protected  by  the  Federal  Government.  That,  along  with  fair  labor 
standards  and  fair  labor  practices,  would  insure  the  people  would  live 
under  better  conditions.  There  are  great  arguments  being  made  all 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  strongest  are  being  advanced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  the  American  Communists,  that  a  higher  standard  of 
living  occurs  where  there  is  industrial  effort  in  a  locality,  and  that 
those  countries  that  are  purely  agricultural,  it  is  impossible  for  enough 
wealth  to  be  created  to  bring  about  a  higher  standard  of  living.  So 
that  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  wherever  they  go 
they  create  local  industry. 

Mr.  Cochran.  They  what? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  They  create  local  industry  in  the  local  area.  Now, 
if  that  is  a  sound  practice,  then  a  democratic  country  can  use  demo¬ 
cratic  means  to  effect  those  same  sound  practices.  In  other  words,  we 
don  t  condone  the  things  we  disapprove  of  in  connection  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  say,  but  I  am  not  averse  to  copying 
what  my  worst  enemy  does  if  I  think  he  does  it  well,  provided  I  do  it 
under  a  method  which  is  suitable  to  my  method  of  living.  And  I 
think  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  South  today  is  this  question  of 
getting  some  industry.  But  they  must  accept  it  under  Federal  stand¬ 
ards  of  labor.  Otherwise,  they  won’t  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Hoffman* 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  May  I  ask  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  This  bill  provides  for  full  employment  at  a  remuner- 
ative  wage : 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well,  I  know  mine  does  specifically.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  Patman  bill;  it  doesn’t  say  anything 
about  fair  labor  standards,  let  alone  fair  labor  practices. 

„r-  Hoffman.  So  that  you  would  be  under  fair  labor  standards _ 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  practices. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  Government  standards? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  provides  for  a  minimum  wage,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Briefly,  what  is  the  reason  for  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  To  me,  the  reason  for  a  minimum  wage  is  to  pro¬ 
vide,  in  a  democratic  economy,  a  sufficient  purchasing  power  in  the 
masses  to  consume  the  productivity  of  that  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  wonder  if  you  really  mean  that.  I  had  thought 
that  the  purpose  of  a  minimum  wage  was  to  give  to  the  worker  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  provide  him  with — it’s  hard  to  say  a  decent  home,  be¬ 
cause  that  term  varies  in  localities — but  with  an  average  home,  food, 
clothing,  and  schooling  for  his  children. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  all  of  that  is  included  in  the  somewhat 
more  inclusive  definition  that  I  used. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Someone  must  provide  a  job  for  these  workers.  That 
follows,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  minimum  wage  doesn’t  make  any  provision  for 
a  less  wage  for  the  less  skillful  or  less  productive  worker,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  to  say,  under  your  theory,  every  man  who 
works  should  have  that  minimum  wage — I  mean,  every  man  who  is 
an  employee. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Let  me  answer  that  in  my  own  way.  I  say  that 
you  have  stated  a  fact,  and  the  necessity  for  that  is  that  in  order  to 
keep  a  sufficient  purchasing  power  in  this  Nation  we  have  to  resort  to 
that  method,  to  place  a  minimum  wage  upon  services,  so  that  people 
can  consume.  Otherwise  our  system  runs  down,  and  we  cannot  con¬ 
sume  what  we  make.  It  is  one  of  those  things,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  that  I  think  we  are  confronted  with. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  it  is  your  theory  that  every  employee,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  ability  to  render  service,  should  be  paid  the  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  say  employee,  my  answer  to  that  is  “yes.” 
It  is  also  my  theory  that  if  a  person  obviously  cannot  produce  enough, 
a  sufficient  amount,  to  justify  economically  the  wage  that  is  being  paid, 
that  individual,  of  course,  will  not  be  employed  in  that  industry.  In 
other  words,  you  can’t  force  the  employment  of  everyone — I  quite 
agree  with  you.  But  I  do  say  you  are  not  going  to  sell  the  productivity 
of  this  country  unless  you  have  got  people  with  buying  power  to  con¬ 
sume  it.  And  the  people  who  ought  to  know  that  best  are  the  people 
who  own  the  plants  that  produce. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  in  every  factory,  due  either 
to  the  possession  or  lack  of  skill,  the  desire  or  lack  of  desire  to  work, 
and  application  to  the  job,  there  is  a  varying  degree  of  productivity, 
and  of  usefulness,  as  between  employees  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Right.  But,  of  course,  you  don’t  fix  a  maximum 
wage ;  you  fix  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  fix  a  ceiling  on  wages? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  only  justification  for  fixing  a  ceiling  on  wages 
is  the  situation  we  have  just  been  through,  so  that  in  times  such  as  we 
have  just  been  through,  during  a  war,  when  the  best  part  of  our  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  used  for  absolute  waste,  which  is  the  conduct  of  war,  so 
that  there  are  not  enough  civilian  goods  to  be  purchased  by  the  in- 
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creased  wage  or  increased  buying  power.  In  that  event  an  increased 
wage  is  inflationary,  and  under  those  circumstances  we  have  to  fix 
ceilings  on  wages.  But  in  a  free  economy,  generally,  no.  I  mean,  if 
we  have  a  free  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  speaking  generally,  in  normal  peacetimes,, 
you  would  not  place  a  ceiling  on  wages? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  if  we  are  to  place  a  floor  under  wages,  fixing 
minimum  wages  by  law,  doesn’t  it  follow  that  there  should  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  profit  guaranteed  to  the  man  who  produces  the  jobs  for  the- 
employees  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No  ;  I  think  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  just  gave 
that  if  these  employees  are  not  capable  of  producing  on  the  minimum 
wage,  then  obviously  they  will  not  be  employed.  I  mean,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  minimum  wage  that  requires  a  man  to  employ  everyone. 
It  simply  requires  him  to  pay  those  he  employs  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  requires  him  to- 
employ  a  man  who  cannot  render  full  value  for  the  wage  paid  him  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  under  the  full  employment  bill  that  man  must 
have  a  job,  and  if  I  don’t  provide  it  the  Federal  Government  takes  my 
money,  adds  it  to  the  money  of  the  other  taxpayers,  and  gives  that  man 
a  job  at  the  minimum  wage,  which  we  have  agreed  he  cannot  earn. 
Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right.  The  question  is,  how  many  of  them 
are  there  ?  If  there  are  two,  there  are  two,  but  it  doesn’t  follow  that 
there  isn’t  some  employment  not  covered  by  the  provision  of  the 
minimum  wage  that  he  cannot  fill.  There  are  certain  things  not 
covered  by  it,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  if  your  answer  to  my  previous  question  is 
correct,  the  full  employment  bill,  in  effect,  is  a  measure  to  extend 
charity  to  an  employee  who  is  not  capahle  of  earning  the  minimum 
wage,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  is  right,  although  I  wouldn’t  call  it 
charity. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  aid. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right,  let’s  call  it  aid. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  us  call  it  help. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right,  and  if  that  burden  becomes  too  great, 
then  unquestionably  the  Government  would  concentrate  more  on  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  those  people  and  their  capacity  to 
produce,  which  would  be  an  expenditure  calculated  to  reduce  those  you 
have  to  assist  with  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  wouldn’t,  then,  go  to  that  thought  which  is 
contained  in  the  words  that— well  every  individual  should  shift  for 
himself;  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  a  job,  and  that 
he  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  his  productivity,  and  then,  if  it  is 
necessary,  aid  should  be  extended  to  him  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think,  in  a  sense,  you  are  saying  what  is  right, 
you  are  making  a  correct  statement,  but  1  think  the  full  answer  to  that 
is  this--:  That  during -tjie^war — and  we  did  it,  of  course,  by  a  l^rge 
amount  of  borrowing — but  during  the  war  we  had  a  fixed  purchasing 
agency,  and  that  was  the  Federal  Government.  When  the  Federal 
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•Government  retires  from  the  market,  we  have  got  to  depend  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  buy,  and  the  only  way  that  I  know 
to  do  that  is  to  fix  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  by  that,  the  only  way  to  furnish  a  market 
is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  generally  the  money  with  which 
to  purchase? 

Mr.  LaFollette,  The  money  to  purchase,  that  is  right.  And  we 
have  got  to  have  some  reliance - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  go  along  with  the  theory  that  we  should 
print  the  money  and  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  be¬ 
cause  value  in  the  world  is  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Coming  .back  to  the  previous  question  about  paying 
a  man  what  he  can  earn,  and  supplementing  his  lack  of  industry  by' 
Federal  aid.  The  Russian  theory  to  which  you  referred,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly,  is  that  work  is  a  duty,  and  a  matter  of  order  for 
every  able-bodied  citizen,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  if  he 
doesn’t  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  And  the  principle  applied  there  is, 
each  according  to  his  ability,  and  to  each  according  to  his  work. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  question  the  accuracy  of  your  statement, 
but  that  is  not  the  theory  to  which  I  referred  at  all.  Let’s  review  what 
I  said.  I  only  said  this :  That  the  Russians  were  discovering,  or  claim 
that  they  have  discovered  that  you  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  peo¬ 
ple  when  you  produce  industrialization  in  areas  where  industrializa¬ 
tion  has  not  been.  That  is  the  one  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  is  the  statement  to  which  you  subscribe  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  a  statement  to  which  I  subscribe,  if  it  is 
true,  and  apparently  it  is  developing  to  be  true,  and  that  is  a  state¬ 
ment  to  which  many  southern  Congressmen  and  southern  governors 
today  are  subscribing,  when  they  are  asking  for  some  industrialization 
for  the  South.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  the  bill  in  the  House  by 
Brooks  Hays,  and  the  one  by  Senator  Bankhead - 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Bailey. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Senator  Bailey,  I  beg  your  pardon,  neither  of 
whom  are  Communists,  saying  that  there  must  be  some  effort  made  to 
produce  some  industrial  activity  in  the  South  as  a  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  South’s  problem,  and  with  whom  I  am  in  complete  accord,  and 
I  am  pretty  much  in  accord  with  giving  the  South  a  fair  deal  on 
freight  rates,  if  they  haven’t  got  one  now.  Whether  they  have  or  not, 
I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Subscribing,  for  the  moment,  to  your  theory  that 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  industrial  areas  is  better,  what,  in  your 
mind,  is  included  in  that  standard  of  living? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  to  qualify  what  I  have  to  say,  because  I 
have  already  said  it.  I  want  a  relocation  and  spreading  out  of  in¬ 
dustries.  Now  if  that  relocation  results  in  a  standard  of  living  such 
as  they  have  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  St7  Louis,  where 
we  have  so  many  people  that  the  business  of  living  is  so  hard,  I 
don’t  think  that  is  good.  But  here  is  what  I  had  in  mind - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Right  there;  then  when  you  said  the  standard  of 
living  is  higher  in  the  industrial  areas,  you  didn’t  mean  to  include 
those  cities  you  name  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well,  I  think  not,  of  necessity.  I  don’t  think 
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it  is  ideal.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is  that-  when  you  say 
that  industrialization  in  an  area  increases  the  standard  of  "living,  I 
simply  mean  this,  that  you  take  raw  materials,  you  put  men  to  work, 
and  then  you  produce  a  product  which  has  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials,  plus  the  labor,  and  they  get  a  return  for  that.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  in  a  higher  purchasing  power  in  that  area  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  that  area. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  that  area. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  what  you  mean  is  that 
because  of  the  higher  wages  paid,  for  example,  in  the  smaller  town 
to  which  the  factory  has  been  moved,  or  in  which  it  has  originated, 
the  standard  of  living  in  that  community  is  better  than  it  was  before  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes;  and  I  could  give  a  good  many  specific 
examples. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  mean,  then,  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  industrial  workers  in,  for  example,  Detroit,  or  Pittsburgh, 
or  Chicago,  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  relatively  small  towns  or 
cities  of  four  to  ten  thousand  population  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  would  say,  sir,  that. from  my  standpoint  of 
what  is  a  standard  of  living,  that  you  have  got  a  higher  wage  there, 
but  even  if  I  had  a  higher  wage,  myself,  I  would  think  that  living 
would  be  more  enjoyable  in  a  town  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  When  you  say  more  enjoyable,  you  mean  you  could 
get  more  of  the  things  that  the  average  human  being  wants  than 
you  could  in  the  other  places  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  More  of  the  things  I  want,  and  that  I  believe 
the  average  human  being  wants. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  was  puzzling  me  was  whether  you  thought, 
speaking  generally,  that  even  in  the  towns  of  four  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand,  where  the  wages  were  higher  than  they  are  in  the  rural 
areas,  whether  those  people  in  those  towns  had  a  truly  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  than  the  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes;  I  think  so,  because  they  get  the  benefit 
of  certain  services,  certain  things  that  make  living  better,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  give  the  people  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  instance? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Inside  plumbing,  for  one.  My  farmers  work  and 
sweat,  and  they  come  in  at  night  and  are  covered  with  sweat,  and  if 
they  want  to  take  a  bath  they  have  to  go  out  in  the  kitchen  and  run 
the  kids  out  and  pour  some  water  into  a  washtub,  and  that  doesn’t 
make  for  a  good  standard  of  living,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  is  one 
of  the  jobs  that  I  think  is  open  to  America.  As  long  as  we  are  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  light  and  electricity  in  the  farm  home,  if  we 
could  find  a  way  to  get  plumbing  facilities  there,  I  think  that  would 
do  more  for  the  farmers  of  America  than  anything  we  could  do,  and 
also,  at  the  same  time,  you  produce  equipment  that  would  give  people 
jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  While  I  don’t  advocate  a  return  to  some  of  the  things 
I  experienced,  there  were  some  compensations  for  some  of  those  things 
we  endured.  For  instance,  while  I  lived  with  my  parents  in  my  old 
town  of  Constantine,  while  I  have  taken  many  a  bath  in  a  wooden  tub, 
in  the  wintertime,  and  in  a  nearby  horse  trough,  or  the  stream,  in 
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the  summertime,  we  always  had  a  full  cellar,  with  many  varieties  of 
apples,  all  sorts  of  dried  and  cured  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  never 
failed  to  have  plenty  of  ham  in  the  smokehouse,  and  a  big  barrel  of 
corned  beef,  some  things  the  millionaire  cannot  buy  sometimes  with 
all  his  money,  and  we  enjoyed  life. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  never  saw  my  grandfather  sit  down  without  two 
or  three  kinds  of  pie  for  breakfast ;  we  always  had  plenty  of  the  things 
that  actually  were  necessary.  And,  by  the  way,  they  never  failed  to 
go  to  church  at  least  twice  on  Sundays.  I  live  over  here  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Building,  next  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and,  while  I  have  a  fine  bed 
there,  the  streetcars  run  past,  raising  a  racket  practically  all  night 
long.  And  sometimes  when  I  want  a  piece  of  ham  I  can’t  get  it,  not 
only  in  wartime  but  in  peacetime;  and  if  I  want  an  apple  or  a  pea.r, 
even  today,  even  with  the  exorbitant  $10,000  salary  I  get,  it  almost 
chokes  me  when  I  have  to  pay  8  or  10  cents,  when  I  know  out  home 
they  are  rotting  on  the  ground.  So  when  you  speak  about  your  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  it  is  not  all  a  one-sided  proposition. 

Mr.  LaFollette.,  That  is  right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
going  to  produce  things,  we  have  to  have  industry  produce  them. 
You  can't  support  all  of  your  population  on  the  farm  any  longer. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right.  Especially  if  some  do  not  care  to 
work  at  what  they  consider  disagreeable  tasks. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Whether  we  want  to  or  not.  I  have  a  nostalgic 
feeling  for  many  of  the  things  that  you  mentioned,  but,  unfortunately, 
I  don’t  think  I  can  go  back  to  them. 

Mi\  Hoffman.  No  ;  I  don’t  want  to,  either,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  can’t  see  the  advantage,  or  the  fairness,  rather,  of  forcing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  wage,  regardless  of  ability,  and  then  not  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  the  man  who  is  willing  to  invest  the  money  which  he  has 
either  earned  or  inherited,  in  creating  a  job  a  fair  profit,  or  protect 
him  against  loss — assure  him  of  a  fair  return  in  service  rendered  for 
the  wage  paid. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right;  I  will  give  you  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  As  I  see  it,  the  best  guaranty  that  I  know  of  that 
that  man  can  have,  even  though  his  labor  is  not  proficient,  that  hel 
will  be  able  to  maintain  that  plant  and  sell  his  product,  is  again  to 
create  a  maximum  of  buying  power  in  the  masses,  so  that  they  will 
consume  his  product,  even  if  he  has  to  charge  a  higher  price.  And  if 
he  doesn’t  have  that — he  may  be  able  to  produce  his  goods  very  effi¬ 
ciently — he  may  be  able  to  produce  a  butter  ladle,  let  us  say,  for  2- 
cents  rather  than  for  5  cents,  but  if  there  are  not  enough  people  with 
money  left,  after  they  eat  and  put  something  over  their  heads  and  keep 
warm,  that  can  buy  that  butter  ladle,  then  that  man  will  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Your  argument,  then,  all  boils  down  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  if,  by  hook  or  crook,  or  willy-nilly,  the  masses  of  the  people 
can  get  purchasing  power,  to  wit,  money,  the  industrialist  is  bound  to 
succeed  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  they  can  get  adequate  purchasing  power  he 
has  a  better  chance  to  succeed  than  he  did,  and  all  I  have  to  point  to 
is  the  era  which  began  in  1929,  when  our  machine  ran  down,  because 
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it  was  just  like  a  poker  game.  I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
that  guy,  but  when  one  fellow  gets  all  the  money,  the  game  is  over, 
or  else  he  gives  some  of  it  back.  I  was  usually  the  guy  trying  to  get 
some  of  it  back. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  though  I  haven’t  finished. 

Mr.  Cochran.  As  to  the  percentage  of  spending  compared  with 
income,  the  man  with  the  minimum  wage  would  spend  everything 
he  made,  while  the  man  who  received  a  very  large  income  would  only 
spend  a  part  of  the  money  he  received. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  masses  spend  more ;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  but  the  Government  gets  a  part  of  the  larger 
income  and  he  reinvests  a  part  in  the  enterprise  creating  the  jobs. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Oh,  but  wait  a  minute.  He  doesn’t  reinvest  that 
in  the  enterprise  that  creates  more  jobs  unless  the  man  out  here  has 
got  some  money  to  buy  the  stuff  he  is  going  to  create  in  that  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  all  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes;  all  right.  I  mean,  that  is  as  sound  as'what 
you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  get  back  to  my  question. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Cochran  referred  to  the  man  who  gets  the  high 
income. 

Mr.  Cochran.  About  the  same  as  yours. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  don’t  want  the  laboring  people 
to  subsist  on  what  I  get,  on  the  income  I  subsist  on,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  know  it  is  high  up  on  your  farm,  if  the  apples  and 
pears  are  rotting  on  the  ground  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Not  this  year,  not  the  apples,  just  the  pears. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  you  should  find  a  way  with  the  other  men 
in  the  same  business  that  raise  pears - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Apples. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  apples — to  get  some  kind  of  an  industry  that 
would  dry  those  apples  and  pears  and  ship  them  into  the  cities,  like 
they  did  when  I  was  a  kid. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Like  Detroit? 

Mr.  Cochran.  When  I  was  a  kid  they  made  apple  pie  all  the  time 
out  of  dried  apples,  instead  of  the  fresh  apples. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  tried  to  get  apples  into  Detroit,  and  they  wanted 
me  to  pay  $50  for  membership  in  the  union  for  the  fellow  working  on 
the  farm,  driving  my  truck.  Then  they  wanted  me  to  pay  so  much 
for  a  union  man  to  unload  my  truck,  and  the  fellow  I  sent  down  with 
the  truck  should  have  been  the  man  to  unload  them.  I  sent  my  apples 
to  Grand  Rapids,  and  as  a  result  of  that  practice  the  people  of  Detroit 
paid  more  for  their  apples  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  taken 
mine  and  others.  And  the  trouble  is  I  had  to  pay  such  high  wages 
to  the  people  for  spraying,  picking,  and  handling  that  I  went  in  the 
hole  in  the  last  2  years.  That  shows  inefficiency  on  my  part,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  assume  it  does,  if  you  say  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  that  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Carey,  president  of 
the  International  Electrical  Workers,  and  now  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  CIO,  He  said  the  workers  should  have  a  share  in  the  profits, 
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and  I  asked  him,  “What  about  when  they  don’t  make  any  profits, 
should  they  share  in  the  losses?”  He  said,  “Oh,  no ;  that  was  manage¬ 
ment’s  fault.  If  they  had  any  sense  they  would  have  made  a  profit”. 

Now,  going  back  to  this  man  you  mentioned  a  while  ago.  We  were 
talking  about  the  fellow  putting  his  money  back  in. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  before  that — the  man  that  furnishes  the  job. 
You  were  saying  that  the  man  that  operates  the  industry  would 
always  have  a  market  if  you  got  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  man. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  believe  I  said  “always.”  I  said  it  is  one 
of  the  only  known  ways  I  know  of  by  which  he  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  one  point  in  your  program  is  that  the  fellow  who 
furnishes  the  job  has  to  also  contribute  to  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  purchaser,  through  taxation. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right;  and  the  reason  he  does  that  is  be¬ 
cause  he  owns  the  physical  properties  out  of  which  production  comes 
and,  as  a  part  of  his  obligation  of  ownership,  if  he  gets  too  much  he 
has  to  pay  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government.  It  is  certainly 
proper.  A  man  who  has  a  million  dollars  worth  of  plant  and  gets 
the  benefit  out  of  operating  that  plant  and  maintaining  it  under  a 
free  society,  gets  more  than  the  fellow  that  has  got  his  shirt  tail  and 
his  household  goods  out  of  life,  and  he  should  pay  a  bigger  tax. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  conceding  all  that,  it  still  remains  true,  does  it 
not,  that  the  fellow  who  has  the  million  is  also  contributing,  through 
taxation,  to  the  ability  of  the  fellow  who  purchases  the  millionaire’s 
products. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  must  under  this  proposed  legislation - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  your  theory  here  of  life. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  only  contribution  that  I  know,  in  the  sense 
that  you  use  taxes,  of  course,  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  the  health  department,  and  so  forth ;  so  he  does  that.  But 
that  is  passed  on  in  his  accounting  to  the  fellow  that  buys  his  product. 
There  are  very  few  people  who  pay  taxes  without  including  the  taxes 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  simply  a  convenient  way  in 
which  we  reach  people  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  However  difficult  it  may  be  for  you  to  do  it,  just 
assume  that  you  are  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  It  requires  an  effort. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  assume  that  you  are  a  millionaire.  Under  your 
argument  you  should  be  taxed  because  you  own  property.  I  concede 
that.  There  are  all  sorts  of  taxes,  but  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxes 
which  must  inevitably  fall  upon  those  who  have  property  for  the 
carrying  on  of  proper  Government  activities,  you  want  to  create  a  job 
for  the  man  who  cannot  render- — you  want  to  create  a  job  and  pay  a 
man  a  dollar,  we  will  say,  an  hour,  when  the  man  can’t  render  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  service,  and  you  would  also  be  paying  your  share  of  that 
dollar,  so  that  he  could  purchase  from  you  the  things  which  you  make; 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes.  I  don’t  know  what  else  you  can  do  about 
it.  The  only  thing  I  know  is,  if  we  don’t  attempt  to  do  something 
like  that,  if  I  had  a  million  dollars  and  owned  a  plant,  the  time  would 
come  when  the  plant  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  million  dollars.  It  would 
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be  nothing  but  concrete  and  steel,  and  it  would  sell  under  the  hammer 
for  probably  $40,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  advocate  a  discontinuance  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  production  methods,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  LaF ollette.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  don’t  go  along  with  the  policy  of  some 
of  the  union  organizations  where  they  prohibit  the  use  of  delivered 
concrete,  already  mixed,  do  you? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  I  am  against  anything  that  interferes — any¬ 
thing,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  free  economy,  that  interferes  with 
efficient  production.  But  the  difference  between  you  and  me  is,  you 
always  want  to  see  that  union  man  that  interferes  with  the  handling 
of  that  concrete — which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  also — but  you 
couldn’t  see  with  me  the  fact  that  the  insurance  monopoly  was  costing 
the  people  of  America  millions  in  money  when  we  had  the  insurance 
bill  up  here.  I  am  not  going  to  hammer  at  the  mistakes  of  the  little 
man  until  we  clear  up  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  big  man. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  first,  you  have  no  right  to  say  what  I  believe 
or  don’t  believe. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  didn’t  vote  with  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  because  I  don’t  agree  with  you  doesn’t  give 
you  any  license  to  deline  my  philosophy,  however  inequitable  you  may 
think  it  may  be. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right;  you  define  your  own.  I  am  entitled  to 
draw  those  conclusions  which  are  implicit  from  your  statements  and 
your  conduct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Nobody  objects  to  that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  I  drew  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  would  rather  I  didn’t  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  way  you  vote. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well,  you  may. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  care  to  You  believe,  however,  that  we  will 
get  along  all  right  if  we  make  use  of  all  the  improvements  we  can 
make  ? 


Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right.  But  let  me  qualify  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  do  you  want  to  qualify  it  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  want  to  qualify  it  very  definitely,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  that  economy  that  I  like, 
and  this  country  that  I  like,  we  have  got  to  figure  out  some  way 
v  hei  eby  people  that  work  can  get  a  bigger  proportion  of  the  savings 
of  that  machine  than  they  have  gotten,  because  all  the  savins  cannot 
go  to  the  man  that  owns  the  machine.  Because  if  it  does,  again  you 
put  10  or  15  men  out  of  work  and  you  leave  1  there.  You  will  have 
5,  we  will  say,  and  it  is  a  cinch  that  5  can’t  do  what  10  could  do  It 
is  ]  ust  one  of  those  things  that  has  yet  to  be  solved.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  man  who  owns  the  machine  to  take  all  of  the 
saving  that  is  effected  by  the  improved  device.  Just  what  an  accurate 
and  best  method  to  pass  that  down  to  the  people  is  I  don’t  know 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  a  man  invents  a  machine  whereby  9  men  out  of 
10  are  displaced - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman  That  man  does  contribute,  however,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nine  and  all  the  others  who  are  alive,  does  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  He  contributes  to  their  welfare  provided  that  there 
is  sufficient  purchasing  power  fixed  for  those  people  so  that  they  can 
get  the  benefit  of  the  saving,  and  there  is  no  reason  because  a  man 
invents  a  machine  or  because  a  man  owns  a  plant  and  buys  a  machine, 
in  my  opinion,  why  he  is  entitled  to  all  of  the  savings,  as  part  of 
earnings  or  capital  surplus,  as  against  the  man  who  works  and  is 
displaced.  That  is  my  thought. 

Mr.  Hoefm  in.  Coining  to  a  concrete  example,  which  I  always  think 
gives  us  a  better  understanding :  My  dad  made  wagons  by  hand,  and 
I  had  a  job  in  that  shop.  Along  came  the  Studebaker  Co.  of  South 
Bend.  They  made  wagons,  buggies,  bobsleds,  and  cutters.  Then 
the  automobile  came  along.  Now,  under  your  theory  I  could  say 
that  Henry  Ford  put  my  daddy  and  me  out  of  business,  and  they 
put  the  Studebaker  Co.  down  in  South  Bend  out  of  the  business  of 
making  wagons,  and  so  forth.  Do  you  think  that  Ford  should  have 
shared  part  of  what  he  made  with  dad  and  -me,  and  with  the  Stude¬ 
baker  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Not,  of  course,  directly.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  you  is  this:  That  wealth  is  the  production  of  goods,  and  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  any  new  invention  that  would  permit  us  to 
have  all  the  automobiles  we  wanted  in  the  world  with  one  operation, 
1  day  a  year.  But  I  do  quarrel  with  the  theory  that  the  man  who 
owned  tliat  machine  should  have  all  the  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  what  would  we  do?  Would  we  limit  profits? 

1  Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  I  wouldn’t  limit  profits  at  all.  But,  of 
necessity,  until  these  other  men  had  something,  until  they  could  buy 
that  automobile— let  us  get  to  the  concrete  example  that  you  are 
talking  about.  We  will  suppose  that  in  the  development  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  development  of  the  method  of  stamping  out  an 
automobile  and  assembling,  1  month’s  work  by  all  the  people  working; 
in  the  automobile  industry  could  produce  all  the  automobiles  we 
could  consume  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  say  to  you  that  unless 
we  devise  a  method  whereby  the  people  who  were  displaced  either 
could  get  a  portion  of  that  wealth  whereby  for  11  months  they  could 
continue  to  buy  the  pears  that  rot  on  your  farm  and  the  products 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  or  the  products  of  someone  else,  then  this 
economy  is  going  to  fail,  because  all  the  savings  of  that  11  months* 
labor  cannot  possibly  go  to  the  capitalist  and  keep  the  free  economy 
going.  On  that  I  stand  absolutelvjirm. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right.  Following  out  your  automobile  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  automobile  prices  dropped,  and 
automobiles  became  better,  and  that  the  man-hours  used  in  making 
automobiles  increased  because  of  the  new  devices  that  were  put  on 
them,  so  that  more  people  were  given  employment  in  spite  of  the 
labor-saving  devices,  and  the  employees  received  more  per  hour  for 
their  work. 

Mr.  LaFollette,  If  that  can  be  done,  yes,  but  there  is  an  obliga¬ 
tion — not  only  an  obligation,  but  a  necessity,  to  keep  buying  power 
in  that  man  who  is  displaced,  or  your  economy  runs  down  as  it  did 
in  1929.  And  I  can’t  get  away  from  it,  whether  I  want  to  get  away 
from  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  isn’t  it  true  that  all  through  history,  because 
of  continued  improvement;  as,  for  example,  when  they  went  from  the 
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crooked  stick  to  the  plow,  and  so  on,  there  have  always  been  people 
put  out  of  employment,  but  always  there  have  been  new  avenues 
opened  up  for  employment  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No  question  about  that,  but  it  has  also  been  true 
that  during  those  stages  there  were  cycles,  until  they  were  again  em¬ 
ployed,  when  the  masses  of  people  suffered  until  that  readjustment 
came  about.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  government  has  to  avoid 
if  it  is  going  to  remain  a  government. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  it  has  to  prevent? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  agree  with  you.  We  should  always  strive  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  but  we  have  always  had  suffering  on  the  part  of  some  and 
until  the  millennium  I  fear  all  will  not  be  satisfied  or  happy.  Going 
back  to'your  illustration,  here  is  a  brick  machine  that  makes  40,000 
bricks  per  hour.  It  formerly  took  1  man  8  hours  to  make  4,500  bricks. 
Under  your  theory,  if  I  understand  you,  the  man  who  built  that  brick¬ 
making  machine,  or  who  used  it,  is  under  some  obligation  to  take  care 
of,  or  contribute  to,  the  welfare  of  all  of  those  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  when  the  4,500  brick  become  40,000  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Under  my  theory,  that  man,  along  with  the  others 
who  are  part  of  the  operating  economy  within  the  geographical  area 
known  as  the  United  States,  has  an  obligation  under  Government  leg¬ 
islation  and  direction  to  either  cooperate  or,  under  legislative  action, 
through  taxes,  to  prevent  the  suffering  that  is  bound  to  come  to  those 
people  until  there  is  a  readjustment.  I  can’t  get  away  from  it,  and 
I  won’t  retreat  on  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  give  any  consideration  or  credit  to  the  fact 
that  when  this  machine  made  40,000  brick  per  hour,  that  it  lessened 
the  cost  of  the  brick  and  enabled  the  others  who  were  previously  em¬ 
ployed  making  brick  and  millions  more  to  get  their  buildings  and 
factories  cheaper? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Exactly  right.  But  I  also  say  that  in  the  interim 
period  it  is  the  obligation  of  Government  to  take  care  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  until  that  condition  develops  where  they  find  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  it  amounts  to  is  this :  You  would  extend  not 
only  to  the  helpless  and  the  needy,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves — you  would,  let  us  say,  throw  out  the  life  line  to  those  who 
cannot  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  because  at  the  moment 
their  jobs  were  ended,  and  add  the  cost  of  that  to  the  others  who  were 
working  and  producing  and  not  only  caring  for  themselves,  but 
adding  a  little  surplus  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusion.  I  draw  a 
diametrically  opposite  one  from  the  same  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  know  what  your  answer  is  to  the  last  question. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  one  you  just  asked? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  again  say  to  you  that  I  draw  a  completely  op¬ 
posite  conclusion - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  draw  any  conclusion.  I  have  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  have  stated  some  facts  and  drawn  a  con¬ 
clusion.  I  said  that  under  my  theory  I  drew  a  directly  opposite  con- 
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elusion.  That  is  just  a  clever  device  on  your  part  to  put  words  in  my 
mouth.  You  see,  I  have  cross-examined  witnesses,  too. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  trying  to  be  courteous - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  are  being  awfully  courteous,  and  I  am  en¬ 
joying  it  very  much,  and  I  am  trying  to  be  courteous,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  let  you  put  your  answer  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  want  you  to.  It  wouldn’t  be  any  good  to  me. 
I  know  my  answer. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Read  my  last  question. 

(Whereupon  Mr.  Hoffman’s  preceding  question  was  read  by  the 
reporter.) 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  an  obligation 
to  provide  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  those  people  who  are 
put  out  of  employment.  If,  after  a  reasonable  time,  they  don’t  desire 
to  work,  of  course,  they  can't  expect  to  have  a  standard  of  living  com¬ 
parable  to  those  who  will.  Now,  whether  we  are  going  to  reach  the 
point  where  we  are  going  to  put  in  jail  the  man  who  won’t  work,  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  reach,  or  whether  we  are  simply  going  to  say, 
“All  right,  bi’other;  you  have  gone  on  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
now.  and  you  don’t  want  to  go  on  any  more.  You  can  shift  for  your¬ 
self.”  But  in  those  who  won’t,  I  am  not  going  to  include  the  people 
who  are  asking  for  what  they  consider  to  be  a  fair  return  on  their 
labor.  I  am  only  going  to  include  those  who  simply  don’t  want  to  work 
at  all,  and  those  are  the  people  who  hang  around  the  poolrooms  and 
barrooms,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  more  question.  Do  you  go  so  far — and  I  am  not 
expressing  any  opinion  about  this — as  to  say  that  a  calf  whose  mother 
died,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  weaned,  and  which  must  be  fed  by 
the  hired  man’s  finger  in  the  milk  bucket — that  that  calf  that  should 
be  weaned  should  still  be  given  another  mother,  or  the  milk  pail  and 
the  farmer’s  finger?  That  is  an  illustration  that  anybody  who  has 
ever  lived  on  a  farm  can  understand. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  very  homely  and  very  pat,  but,  of  course, 
the  qualification  to  that  is,  When  should  the  calf  have  been  weaned? 
If  you  are  going  to  apply  that  analogy  to  economics,  what  is  the  calf 
that  should  have  been  weaned  ?  You  and  I  might  disagree  about  when 
a  calf  ought  to  be  weaned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  wouldn’t  keep  that  calf  with  its  head  in  a  pail 
and  the  hired  man’s  finger  in  its  mouth  if  it  was  a  heifer  calf,  until 
it  had  its  first  calf,  or  if  it  was  a  bull  calf,  until  it  had  gone  to  market 
and  somebody  tried  eating  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  I  wouldn’t  go  that  far,  but  I  wouldn’t  be  too 
damned  quick  to  cut  the  calf  off  so  that  I  lost  the  calf  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  not  going  to  cut  the  people  down  until  I  lose  the  people. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  might  keep  him,  on  that  theory,  until  there 
wasn’t  any  more  milk  in  the  farmer’s  pail.  I  am  in  favor  of  turning 
a  calf  out  to  pasture  as  soon  as  he  gets  good  teeth  and  can  eat  grass. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  you  get  a  grass-fed  calf  and  it  doesn’t  bring 
much  on  the  market.  So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  you  keep  the  calf  on  the  cow  or  the  milk  pail 
the  cow  goes  dry  or  the  farmer  loses  his  milk  check. 
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Mr.  Church.  How  far  would  you  go,  would  you  extend  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  to  apply  to  all  persons?  If  not,  how  far  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Listen;  I  am  going  to  say  this  to  you.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  this  is  a  hearing  on  the  full  employment  bill.  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Labor  Committee.  I  would  answer  you  fairly 
on  the  minimum  wage.  What  I  said  about  the  minimum  wage  is,  as 
far  ns  I  know,  what  the  present  bill  calls  for.  When  we  talk  about 
how  it  should  be  extended  and  to  what  type  of  employees,  I  don’t 
want  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  it.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  ex¬ 
tend  ?  Otherwise,  I  say  frankly  to  you,  you  have  got  to  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  if  you  are  going  to  keep  this  economy  going,  because  you 
can’t  sell  ice  boxes  to  people  who  can’t  keep  a  shirt  on  their  back. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  think  of  a  single  industry  that  you  would 
extend  that  act  to? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  What  do  you  mean  extend  it  to  a  single  industry. 
You  mean  ones  to  which  it  is  not  extended  now?  I  told  you  I  didn’t 
know  anything  about  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  you  mean  would  I 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage,  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Church.  Upward  from  the  present  wage  amounts? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  And  would  you  extend  it  to  additional  persons? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  answered  that  twice,  and  my  answer  is 
I  don’t  know.  If  I  were  on  the  Labor  Committee,  I  would  give  you 
a  damned  good  answer,  but  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Church.  You  don’t  want  to  enlighten  us  on  that?  I  think 
that  is  very  important  here. 

Mr.  LvFollette.  I  am  glad  you  do. 

Air.  Church.  If  you  are  assuming  that  attitude,  I  won’t  ask  you 
any  more  questions. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  think  you  better.  I  never  get  much  sense 
out  of  your  questions  anyway,  and  if  you  are  going  to  be  adroit  with 
me,  I  am  twice  as  smart  as  you  are. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  LaFollette.  I  didn’t  get  to  hear 
all  of  your  paper  and  the  questions  that  were  asked  of  you,  so  I 
won’t  ask  any. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Ogg.  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  American  F arm  Bureau  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  R.  OGG,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON  OFFICE, 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Ogg.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  organization,  Mr.  O’Neall,  regrets  very  much  he  was 
unable  to  be  here  this  morning.  There  were  several  very  important 
committee  meetings  in  Chicago  this  week  which  were  arranged  several 
weeks  ago,  which  he  necessarily  had  to  attend,  and  for  that  reason  he 
was  unable  to  be  here  in  person,  and  he  asked  me  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  on  his  behalf  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Ihe  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Statement  of  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of  which  I  am  president,  is  opposed 
to  H.  R.  2232,  the  so-called  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  represents  approximately  833,000  farm  famil.es  in  45  States, 
or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  :i ^  million  farm  people.  The  issues  involved 
in  this  legislation  are  not  confined  to  economics,  but  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  way  of  life  and  philosophy  of  government. 

While  opposing  this  bill  I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  very  much  interested  in  achieving  the  objective  of  the  bill — full 
employment.  Farmers  do,  however,  object  to  the  governmental  commitments 
and  to  the  methods  being  prescribed  in  this  legislation  and  believe  that  the  goals 
of  maximum  employment  can  be  more  nearly  attained  by  other  methods.  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  American  farmer  the  importance  of  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  It  was  during  the  periods  of  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  when  farm  products  were  so  cheap  that  it  d.d  not  pay  to  harvest  them,  that 
thousands  of  farmers  lost  their  farms  and  their  life  savings. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  approach  being  taken  in  this  legislation  is  a  negative 
approach.  The  American  farmers  are  not  willing  to  try  to  purchase  full  employ¬ 
ment  by  selling  our  birthright  of  freedom  for  a  totalitarian  regime.  We  want 
full  employment  plus  an  ever-increasing  standard  of  living,  this  to  be  acooni- 
panied  by  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  approach  used  in  this 
legislation  is  patterned  too  closely  after  the  policies  used  by  some  other  nations 
of  the  world  where  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  no  longer  respected. 

On  August  30,  1945,  our  board  of  directors,  which  is  comprised  of  22  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  from  all  over  the  United  States,  adopted  the  following  statement 
concerning  this  legislation : 

“The  American  farmer  recognizes  that  a  high  level  of  employment  is  essential 
to  the  national  well-being.  The  American  farmer  believes,  however,  that  it  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  government  to  assure  every  individual  a  full-time  job 
at  competitive  levels  of  pay,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  assume 
the  obligation  of  unlimited  expenditures  to  carry  out  this  commitment.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  government  to  help  create  an  environment  in  which  the  private 
citizens  of  the  Nation  can  develop  opportunities  which  will  not  only  provide  jobs 
but  will  also  afford  the  worker  an  increasing  standard  of  living. 

“The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  while  favoring  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  H.  R.  2202,  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1915,  in  its  present  form,  because  it  believes  that  this  legislation  will  discourage 
rather  than  help  our  economy  during  the  critical  reconversion  period. 

“The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  supported  in  the  past  and  will 
again  support  a  well-coordinated  program  for  useful  public  works  designed  to 
alleviate  unemployment. 

“The  American  farmer,  like  American  labor,  has  a  vital  stake  in  full  employ¬ 
ment,  but  both  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  have  an  even  greater  stake  in  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  for  which  many  have  died  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
We  believe  that  the  program  as  proposed  in  this  bill  will  eventually  mean  the 
Government  absorbing  more  and  more  functions  and  displacing  the  creative 
initiative  of  the  individual,  which  has  made  this  Nation  great. 

“We  believe  that  the  maximum  employment  can  best  be  attained  and  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  most  effectively  promoted  by  adherence  to  the  following  basic 
objectives : 

“(1)  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  other  groups  should  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  for  cooperation  in  production  and  employment,  and  to  maintain  an 
equitable  balance  in  purchasing  power  among  all  groups. 

“(2)  Reconversion  from  war  to  peace  must  be  handled  in  an  efficient,  prompt, 
and  orderly  manner  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  reemployment  of  veterans 
and  war  workers. 

“(3)  Unemployment  compensation  programs  should  be  supplemented  where 
necessary  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  workers  during  reconversion  period. 

“(4)  A  useful,  well-planned,  and  coordinated  public-works  program  should  be 
carried  out,  if  needed  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

“(5)  A  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  should  be  adopted  to  bring  greater 
stability  to  our  economy  and  to  our  price  level. 

“(6)  Taxes  should  he  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  reconversion 
and  encourage  the  highest  possible  level  of  employment  and  production. 
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“(7)  Every  practical  effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  an  increased  volume  of 
foreign  trade.  An  international  conference  for  this  purpose  should  be  called  in 
the  immediate  future. 

“(8)  The  international  monetary  plans  must  be  developed  on  a  sound  basis 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  domestic  and  foreign  business. 

“(9)  A  vigorous  antimonopoly  ^program  should  be  carried  out  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  our  competitive  economy  to  function  effec¬ 
tively. 

“(10)  An  aggressive  program  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  small 
business  is  also  essential. 

“The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  pledges  its  cooperation  with  labor, 
industry,  other  groups,  and  government  in  developing  and  carrying  out  sound, 
practical,  and  effective  measures  to  attain  these  fundamental  objectives.” 

The  above  statement  speaks  for  itself  and  presents  the  attitude  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  in  a  very  clear  and  forceful  manner.  We  simply  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  constructive  way  to  obtain  a  high  level  of  employment. 

Possibilities  of  private  enterprise-.— Too  many  people  in  this  Nation  have  lost 
faith  in  the  ability  of  free  enterprise  to  provid0  jobs,  and  have  accepted  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  unemployment  is  inevitable — therefore  the  Government 
must  provide  jobs.  Unemployment  is  not  a  common  economic  phenomenon. 
Records  indicate  that  from  1900  up  to  1930  we  did  not  have  a  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  following  World  War  I  (pp. 
1  and  2  of  the  statistical  appendix).  Chronic  unemployment  was  with  us  only 
during  the  thirties  and,  judging  from  the  facts,  we  did  not  learn  to  solve  this 
problem  successfully  by  Government  spending  and  by  public  works.  It  is  clear 
that  if  we  are  going  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  it  will  have  to  be  done 
by  private  individuals  offering  opportunities  for  employment  and  advancement. 

There  are  many  indications  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  postwar  period  of 
industrial  prosperity.  The  war  has  created  many  shortages  that  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  satisfy.  Consumers  have  billions  of  dollars  of  liquid  savings. 
We  have  the  greatest  productive  capacity  in  history,  the  most  urgent  needs,  and 
the  money  with  which  to  fulfill  these  needs.  We  also  have  on  our  statute  books 
legislation  and  means  to  handle  most  temporary  reconversion  adjustments.  Why 
then  should  we  embark  upon  a  program  such  as  is  implied  in  this  legislation  which 
is  likely  to  endanger  rather  than  to  encourage  this  period  of  prosperity? 

Surely  we  have  learned  enough  to  avoid  the  mistakes  we  made  during  the 
twenties,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  thirties,  once 
we  have  obtained  a  high  level  cf  peacetime  prosperity.  We  know  that  if  we  are 
going  to  sell  on  foreign  markets  we  must  buy  goods  in  return.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  have  rampant  speculation  without  disastrous  collapses.  We  know 
that  there  must  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  purchasing  power,  and  parity 
among  groups;  that  agriculture  cannot  be  permanently  depressed  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Surely  out  of  our  troubles  of  the  past  two 
decades  we  have  learned  enough  to  avoid  some  of  our  major  mistakes,  without 
placing  the  responsibility  for  full  employment  in  the  lap  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Responsibility  of  Government  to  furnish  jobs. — This  legislation  states  that 
“all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  of  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  do  not  have  full¬ 
time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right.”  The  bill  further 
states  “to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved,  it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  investments  and  expenditures  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment.”  While  the  bill  states  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  provide  jobs  at  remunerative  wages,  and  also  to  maintain  full 
employment,  it  does  not  contain  any  clear-cut  definition  of  either  remunerative 
wages  or  full  employment. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  every  individual  with  an  opportunity  to  work  at  regular,  remunerative 
full-time  employment.  We  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  create  an  environment  in  which  private  individuals  can  so  conduct 
their  businesses  as  to  afford  not  only  opportunities  for  employment  but  also 
opportunities  for  advancement  of  the  individual.  We  feel  that  Government  does 
ha\e  an  obligation  to  see  that  all  of  its  worthy  citizens  obtain  the  minimum 
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essentials  of  life.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  however,  in  a  governmental  policy 
which  provides  for  the  minimum  essentials  and  one  which  provides  for  full-time, 
regular,  remunerative  jobs. 

History  indicates  that  once  an  action  program  is  set  up  the  tendency  is  not 
to  wait  for  slower  but  more  normal  adjustments  to  take  place.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  there  is  danger  that  when  a  little  unemployment  appears  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  move  directly  into  action  rather  than  allow  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse 
for  private  enterprise  to  absorb  the  workers.  This  would  tend  to  discourage,  not 
help,  private  enterprise,  especially  since  we  have  unemployment  compensation 
to  take  care  of  short  periods  of  unemployment. 

Deficit  financing. — This  bill  implies  that  the  Government  will  embark  upon  a 
program  of  deficit  financing  in  order  to  provide  full  employment.  Before  em¬ 
barking  upon  such  a  program,  we  had  better  be  sure  that  deficit  financing  is  the 
way  to  cure  our  economic  ills.  In  my  opinion  deficit  financing  at  certain  times, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  justified,  but  deficit  financing  is  far  from  being  a 
proven  theory  by  which  we  can  provide  full  employment  by  any  reasonable 
program  of  Government  spending. 

On  pages  3  and  4  of  the  statistical  appendix,  the  national  income  and  index  of 
industrial  production  are  compared  with  the  surpluses  or  deficits  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  1910.  Bach  year  from  1921  through  1930  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  surplus  which  was  used  to  retire  the  national  debt.  Between 
1921  and  1929  we  had  a  rising  volume  of  industrial  production  and  likewise 
an  increase  in  our  national  income.  Bach  year  since  1930  the  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  exceeded  its  income.  Industrial  production 
increased  rather  rapidly  between  1933  and  1937,  and  dropped  sharply  in  1938. 
Likewise,  Federal  deficits  were  large  during  this  period  of  increase,  but  dropped 
rather  rapidly  in  1937  and  1938.  Some  argue  that  the  reason  we  had  the  drop 
in  industrial  production  in  1938  was  that  the  Federal  Government  reduced  its 
rate  of  public  expenditures  too  rapidly.  It  seems  that  others  could  argue  with 
equal  validity  that  this  experience  proves  that  once  Federal  expenditures  are 
undertaken  in  a  peacetime  economy  they  become  a  part  of  our  economy  and 
we  cannot  get  along  without  them.  It  appears  from  the  available  data  that 
we  do  not  have  clear-cut,  dependable  evidence  that  deficit  financing  on  any 
reasonable  scale  is  the  proven  solution  to  our  unemployment  problem.  It  is 
dangerous  business  to  commit  our  Government  to  such  a  program  when  there 
is  so  little  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  or  to  disprove  its  soundness. 

Rates  of  pay  on  public  ivories. — The  bill  states  that  all  work  carried  on  by  the 
Government  should  be  under  contracts  awarded  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  except  under  certain  conditions.  Likewise  the  bill  mandates  employment 
at  remunerative  wages.  It  is  our  feeling  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
public-works  programs  to  be  sure  they  will  not  discourage  employment  in  private 
enterprises.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  pay  prevailing  wage  rates  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  worker  a  full-time  job,  what  is  there  to  stop  more  and  more  workers 
from  seeking  employment  offered  by  the  Government,  and  having  less  and  less 
interest  in  employment  by  private  enterprise?  Upder  these  conditions  why 
should  any  worker  incur  the  risk  of  private  employment?  We  feel  that  wage 
rates  on  relief  work  should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  individual  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere,  rather  than  to  remain  on  the  public  pay  roll. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  resent  not  being  able  to  hire  help  because  relief 
projects  in  the  community  can  outbid  them  for  labor.  In  the  1930’s  the  average 
hourly  wage  rate  for  common  labor  in  road  building  was  about  two  and  one-half 
times  higher  than  the  wage  rate  for  farm  laborers.  The  disparity  between  farm 
wage  rates  and  wages  of  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  was  even  greater 
(p.  5  of  the  statistical  appendix).  There  are  studies  to  show  that  during  part 
of  this  period  farm  laborers  in  some  cases  received  more  than  the  farm  operators. 
If  the  Government  is  going  to  foster  a  program  of  public  works,  in  which  prevail¬ 
ing  wage  rates  are  paid  and  jobs  guaranteed,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the  farmer 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  unless  materially  higher  farm  prices  and  farm 
incomes  are  maintained.  Maintaining  prevailing  wage  rates  on  relief  projects 
will  greatly  hamper  the  movement  of  population  between  industries  and  make 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  private  enterprise  to  carry  on. 

After  all,  why  should  the  farmer  farm  if  his  government  will  guarantee  him 
a  full-time,  regular  job  at  remunerative  wages?  Certainly  his  income  has  not 
been  favorable  compared  with  other  segments  of  our  society  (p.  6  of  the  statistical 
appendix).  The  farmer  knows  that  hard,  constructive  work  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  individual  have  made  this  Nation  great,  and  he  can  foresee  no  utopia 
through  Government  domination  of  our  economy. 
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Limitations  of  public  works. — This  bill  implies  that  in  the  event  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  unable  to  provide  full  employment,  the  Government  will  undertake  to 
do  so  through  the  use  of  public  works.  Let’s  examine  this  idea.  Over  the  past 
-.0  years  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  construction  industry  has  varied 
from  a  low  of  about  l'/io  million  in  1933  to  a  high  of  about  3y2  million  in  1926 
and  1927  (pp.  2  and  7  of  the  statistical  appendix).  In  other  words,  during  ihe 
greatest  building  boom  this  country  has  ever  experienced,  there  were  about  2% 
million  more  workers  in  the  construction  industry  than  during  the  worst  depres¬ 
sion  the  Nation  ever  endured.  If  the  construction  industry  had  absorbed  the 
unemployed  during  the  early  thirties,  it  would  have  had  to  he  expanded  about 
tenfold. 

I  simply  point  this  out  to  show  that  during  periods  of  prolonged  depressions  the 
construction  industry  cannot  be  expected  to  absorb  the  unemployed  of  this  Nation 
without  diverting  an  unreasonably  large  percentage  of  our  resources  and  labor  to 
construction.  We  may  as  well  realize  that  under  a  public-works  program  we 
Cannot  keep  on  building  roads,  postoffiees,  parks,  and  schools  indefinitely,  but  that 
we  must  move  into  fields  if  this  course  is  to  be  followed.  This  fact  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  the  movement  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  fiild  of 
slum  clearance  and  housing. 

There  is  no  use  to  fool  ourselves — if  the  Government  is  going  to  underwrite  full 
employment  and  instigate  programs  to  fulfill  its  promises,  we  could  very  easily 
reach  a  stage  where  the  Government  is  forced  to  go  into  the  production  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  consumer  goods,  such  as  shoes,  shirts,  and  other  consumer  goods.  If 
the  Government  does  not  move  in  this  direction,  then  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  having  a  rich  Government,  as  measured  in  terms  of  elaborate  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  but  with  very  poor  people.  The  history  of  the  world  is 
studded  with  examples  of  where  fine  edifices  have  been  erected  by  a  very  poor 
citizenry. 

We  ust  face  the  fact  that  if  the  Government  assumes  this  responsibility  under 
the  terms  outlined  by  this  bill,  governmental  activity  will  have  to  be  extended  into 
many  sections  of  our  economy  and  cannot  be  confined  to  a  few  minor  activities 
in  the  field  of  construction.  In  June  of  this  year  only  about  \y2  percent  of  our 
labor  force  was  employed  in  construction,  compared  with  28  percent  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  17  percent  in  agriculture,  and  13  percent  in  trade  (p.  8  of  the  statistical 
appendix). 

In  this  bill  I  see  very  grave  danger  of  more  and  more  concentration  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  loss  and  less  lesponsibility  in 
local  communities.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  undertake  to  guaran¬ 
tee  full-time  remunerative  jobs,  there  appears  to  be  little  escape  from  greater  and  . 
greater  socialization  of  our  economy. 

Difficulties  in  making  estimates.— The  bill  provides  that  the  President  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  shall  make^orecasts  on  the  various  items  affecting  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government  will  have  to  expend,  and  suggest  action 
programs  necessary  in  order  to  provide  full  employment.  These  estimates  are  to 
be  made  as  far  as  18  months  in  advance.  Unfortunately  our  economists  and 
statisticians  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  perfection  where  they  can  make 
economic  forecasts  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  would  justify  our  staking 
billions  of  dollars  upon  the  estimates  being  correct.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  even  within  the  Federal  Government  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  very 
reliable  estimates  concerning  our  budgetary  requirements.  Even  in  1929  very  few 
of  our  leading  economists  predicted  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  Many  were 
saying  we  were  in  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

It  also  appears  that  the  safe  thing  for  the  Government  agencies  to  do  in 
making  the  estimates  would  be  to  always  underestimate  the  contribution  to  be 
made  by  private  enterprise  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  Government  program 
would  be  adequate  to  provide  the  desired  full  employment.  Under  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  it  would  also  be  possible  for  the  administration  in  power  to  take  credit 
for  providing  a  greater  number  of  jobs  by  the  instigation  of  its  governmental 
programs,  with  less  and  less  credit  to  private  enterprise. 

Positive  program,  s  necessary.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  Government  has  some  obligations  in  encouraging  a  high  level  of 
employment  in  case  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  do  so.  We  do  not,  however, 
favor  the  equivalent  of  holding  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  private  enterprise  and 
stating,  “You  do,  or  we  will.”  We  believe  that  public  works,  conducted  on  a 
reasonable  scale  and  a  sound  basis,  can  make  a  contribution  to  our  national 
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welfare.  We  believe  that  we  should  have  a  coordinated  program  whereby  public 
works  can  be  used  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

As  1  said  in  the  beginning,  farmers  have  a  vital  stake  in  full  employment. 
They  want  labor  to  receive  good  wages  for  a  full  day's  work.  They  certainly 
do  not  want  to  see  anyone  suffer  and  lose  self-respect  through  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  Farm  Bureau  believes  that  this  Nation  can  accomplish  more  by 
encouraging  individual  initiative,  by  providing  an  environment  in  which  the 
individual  has  the  opportunity  to  advance  through  merit,  by  the  Government 
underwriting  only  the  minimum  essentials  of  security,  and  not  attempting  to 
underwrite  the  full  extent  of  security.  We  believe  that  the  thing  which  has  made 
this  Nation  great  is  its  ability  to  pioneer,  to  forge  ahead,  to  develop  courageous 
leadership,  and  the  fundamental  right  of  any  individual  to  go  as  far  as  his  capa¬ 
bilities  permit,  providing  he  did  not  tread  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellowmen. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes  that  there  are  positive  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  provide  this  Nation  more  than  can  possibly  be  provided  under 
the  approach  taken  in  this  so-called  full-employment  bill.  I  believe  the  proposed 
10-point  program  by  our  board  of  directors  will  promote  maximum  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  national  welfare.  It  is  our  feeling  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  the 
individual  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  good  things  of  life,  but  that  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  government  to  assure  them  to  all  persons.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  ironical  that  promptly  upon  the  end  of  a  war,  in  the  winning  of  which 
we  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  tine  young 
men,  that  we  stand  today  in  the  halls  of  our  Nation's  Capitol  debating  a  measure 
which  deals  so  recklessly  with  this  freedom  for  which  so  many  have  died.  Are 
we  going  to  trade  our  freedom,  which  involves  some  risk  and  also  offers  unlimited 
opportunity,  for  a  program  which  offers  a  minimum  amount  of  security,  and 
endangers  the  freedom  of  every  individual  citizen? 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Size  and  distribution  of  the  total  labor  force  during  selected  periods,  1900-43 

[In  thousands! 


Year 

Total  labor 
force 

Agriculture 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Other  in¬ 
dustries 
and 

services  1 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

1900 _ _ 

29, 025 

9,  552 

6, 090 

10, 097 

1,639 

1,647 

1910 _ 

38, 133 

11,610 

8, 990 

14,  803 

2, 177 

553 

1920 _ 

41, 897 

10,  718 

11,013 

18,  026 

1,582 

558 

1921 _ _ 

42,  445 

10,  751 

8,  599 

16,  637 

1,  704 

4,  754 

1922 _ _ 

42,  966 

10,  766 

9,  391 

17,  581 

2,311 

2,917 

1923 _ 

43,  760 

10,  697 

10,  592 

19,131 

2,  591 

749 

1929. . . . . . . 

48,  354 

10, 539 

11,059 

22, 987 

3,  340 

429 

1930 _ 

48, 977 

11, 172 

9,  770 

22,  297 

2,842 

2, 896 

1933 _ _ _ _ 

50, 669 

11,027 

7,  979 

18,  707 

1,114 

11,842 

1940 _ _ _ 

54,290 

10,  580 

11,288 

22,  908 

1,907 

7,  607 

1943 _ _ _ 

62, 028 

10, 264 

16,  205 

33,  795 

1,764 

e> 

1  Includes  forestry  and  fishing,  mining,  transportation,  public  utilities,  trade,  distribution  and  finance, 
service  industries  including  military  forces,  etc. 

!  Negative  unemployment.  During  periods  of  high  industrial  activity  there  are  persons  at  work  who  are 
not  ordinarily  counted  as  members  of  the  labor  force. 

Source:  The  Economic  Almanac,  1944-45,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
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Total 
labor 
force 
(thousands) 


1900  1905  1910  1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940 


•Includes  forestry  and  fishing,  mining,  transpoKation,  public  utilities,  trade,  distribution  and  finance, 
servicejndustries  including  military  forces,  etc. 


Size  and  distribution  of  the  total  labor  force,  1900-1943 

[Thousands] 


Year 

Total  labor 
force 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Other  in¬ 
dustries 
and  serv¬ 
ices  > 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

1900. _ _ 

29, 025 

9,  552 

6, 090 

'  10, 097 

1.  639 

1,647 

1901 . . . 

29, 959 

9,481 

6,  212 

10,  591 

1,954 

1,721 

190?.-. . . . . 

30,  905 

6,  503 

11,143 

2,  614 

500 

1903 _ _ 

31,  842 

6,  714 

11,526 

1,962 

1,523 

1904 _ _ _ 

32,  605 

6.  754 

11,880 

1,954 

1,430 

1905  _ _ _ 

33,  653 

7,  278 

12, 674 

2,  285 

621 

1906 _ _ _ _ _ 

34, 790 

11.  246 

7,  666 

13,  311 

2,  567 

r*) 

1907 . . . . 

35,  631 

11,064 

7, 935 

13.  544 

2,  332 

756 

1908 . . . . 

11,413 

7,  431 

13,  297 

2, 143 

2,296 

1909 _ _ 

37,  454 

11,599 

8.446 

14, 357 

2,  333 

719 

1910. . . . 

38, 133 

11,  610 

8,990 

14,803 

2.177 

553 

38.  668 

11,493 

8,  028 

14.  845 

2,131 

1,571 

39,  089 

11,473 

8,  909 

15,413 

2,374 

920 

39,  500 

11,451 

9, 099 

15, 806 

2, 126 

1,018 

1914... . . . . . 

39,  789 

11,404 

8,  769 

15,  601 

1,801 

2,  214 

1915 _ _ _ _ 

40, 083 

11,371 

8,911 

15,  802 

1,  644 

2, 355 

1916 _ _ 

40,  314 

11,382 

10, 184 

16,  867 

1,694 

187 

1917 _ 

42,  685 

11, 161 

11,  436 

18,  366 

1,  722 

(2) 

1918 . . 

44, 187 

10, 731 

11,446 

20,  243 

1,767 

(2) 

1919 . . . . 

42.  029 

10,489 

10,  989 

18,  743 

1,808 

(2) 

1920 _ 

41,  897 

10,  718 

11,013 

18, 026 

1,  582 

558 

1921 _ 

42,  445 

10,  751 

8,  599 

16,  637 

1,704 

4,  754 

1922.. _ _ _ _ 

42,  966 

10,  766 

9,  391 

17,  581 

2,311 

2,917 

1923 _ 

43,  760 

10,  697 

10, 592 

19, 131 

2,  591 

749 

1924 _ 

44,  549 

10,  662 

9,  896 

19,  060 

2,  897 

2,  034 

1925 _ 

45, 009 

10, 725 

10,  222 

19,  966 

3,  279 

817 

1926 _ 

45,  962 

10, 801 

10,  386 

20,814 

3,  497 

464 

1927 _ 

46, 939 

10,519 

10, 164 

21, 168 

3,  468 

1,620 

1928 _ 

47,  914 

10, 552 

10,  312 

21,  755 

3,  438 

1,857 

1929.. _ _ 

48. 354 

10,  539 

11,059 

22, 987 

3,  340 

429 

1930. _ _ _ 

48,  977 

11, 172 

9,770 

22,  297 

2,  842 

2, 896 

1931..... _ 

49,  567 

11,157 

8,  423 

20,  725 

2,225 

7, 037 

1932 _ _ _ 

50, 112 

11,068 

7,  348 

18,  999 

1,312 

11'  385 

1933 _ _ _ 

50,  669 

11,027 

7,  979 

18,  707 

1, 114 

11 j 842 

1934.... . . 

51,235 

10, 855 

9, 179 

19,  922 

1,518 

9;  761 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Size  and  distribution  of  the  total  labor  forces  1900-1943 — Continued 

[Thousands] 


Year 

Total  labor 
force 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Other  in¬ 
dustries 
and  serv¬ 
ices  i 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Unem¬ 

ployed 

1935 _ _ - 

51, 745 

11, 130 

9, 757 

20, 422 

1,344 

9, 092 

1936 _ 

52,216 

11,637 

10, 485 

21,294 

2,014 

7, 386 

1937- . — - . — . - 

52,  682 

10,  884 

11,361 

22, 110 

1,924 

6, 403 

1938 . . . 

53,212 

10,  794 

9,  538 

21,209 

1, 875 

9,  796 

1939 . . . . . . 

53,  779 

10,  739 

10,  517 

22, 127 

1,610 

8,  786 

1940- . . . 

54,  290 

10, 580 

11,288 

22,  90S 

1,907 

7,607 

1941 _ 

54,  710 

10, 355 

13, 198 

25,  269 

2, 612 

3, 276 

1942 _ _ 

55,  762 

10,  392 

14, 632 

28,114 

2,  624 

1943.- . - 

62,028 

10, 264 

16, 205 

33, 795 

1, 764 

1  Includes  forestry  and  fishing,  mining,  transportation,  public  utilities,  trade,  distribution  and  finance, 
service  industries  including  military  forces,  etc. 

2  Negative  unemployment.  During  periods  of  high  industrial  activity  there  are  persons  at  work  who 
are  not  ordinarily  counted  as  members  of  the  labor  force. 

Source:  The  Economic  Almanac,  1944-45,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Relationship  of  United  States  Government  surplus  or  deficit  to  national  income 
and  industrial  production ,  1910-44 


U.  S.  government 
surplus  or  deficit 
(Billion  dollars) 

Index  of  national  “60 


Deficit  financing  on  a  reasonable  scale  is  not  a  proven  means  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chicago,  Ill.,  September  28,  1945 
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Relationship  of  U.  8.  Government  surplus  or  deficit  to  national  income  and 
industrial  production,  1910-44 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
surplus  or 
deficit 

National 

income 

Index  of  indus¬ 
trial  production 
(1910-14=100) 

Year 

U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
surplus  or 
deficit 

National 

income 

Index  of  indus¬ 
trial  production 
(1910-14=100) 

1910 _ 

-18 

33, 064 

Percent 

95 

1928 _ 

939 

81, 044 

Percent 

171 

1911 

11 

32,  490 

91 

1929  _ 

734 

85,  954 

190 

1912 _ 

3 

34,  456 

105 

1930  _ 

738 

75,  364 

157 

1913 

to 

o 

37, 762 

109 

1931 _ 

-462 

59,  853 

129 

1914 _ 

36, 367 

100 

1932 _ 

-2,  529 

43,  605 

100 

1915 _ 

-63 

38,  254 

110 

1933 . 

-1,784 

42,006 

119 

1916  ... 

48 

44,  913 

129 

1934 _ 

-2, 895 

49,  448 

129 

1917 _ 

-853 

53,360 

131 

1935 _ 

-3,  210 

56,  398 

150 

1918 

-9, 032 
-13, 363 
291 

58, 121 

129 

1936  _ 

-4,  550 

65,  707 
71,  556 

178 

1919 _ 

66, 136 

124 

1937 _ 

-3, 148 

195 

1920  . 

73,  393 

131 

1938 _ 

-1,384 

66,412 

153 

1921 

509 

58, 333 
60,  517 

100 

1939 _ 

-3,  542 
-3,611 

71,515 

188 

1922 _ 

736 

126 

1940 _ 

78,  475 

216 

1923  . 

712 

70, 675 

152 

1941 _ 

-5, 103 

94, 833 
120,  881 
149,  914 

279 

1924  _ 

963 

70,  634 

141 

1942  _ 

- 19,  598 

343 

1925 . 

717 

75, 187 

155 

1943 _ 

-55, 897 

412 

1926  . 

865 

80, 396 

166 

1944 _ 

-49,  595 

160.  907 

405 

1927 _ 

1,155 

78,502 

164 

>  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:  U.  S.  Government  surplus  or  deficit,  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  national  income, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  industrial  production,  Federal  Re- 
erve  Board  index  shifted  to  1910-14  base  hy  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Comparison  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  farm  laborers,  common  laborers  in 
road  building,  and  tvorkers  in  manufacturing  industries,  United  States, 

1910-44 


Year 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Year 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Farm 

laborers 

Common 
labor  m 
road 
building 

Workers 
in  manu¬ 
facturing 
industries 

Farm 

laborers 

Common 
labor  in 
road 
building 

Workers 
in  manu¬ 
facturing 
industries 

1910-14 _ 

Cents 
14.2 
21  1 
24  4 
22.8 
14  5 
15.0 

Cents 

Cents 
21.2 
33  7 
52  3 

55.4 

50.5 
60.8 

1939.... 

Cents 

15  6 
15  9 
19.3 

24.9 
32.7 

36.9 

Cents 

42  0 
46.0 
48  0 
58.0 
71  0 
68.0 

Cents 

64  4 
67.0 
72.9 
85.3 
96.1 
101.2 

1915-19 _ 

1940... 

1920-24 _ 

1941 

192.5-29 _ 

38  8 
37  6 
40.4 

1942.... 

1930-34 _ 

1943 

1935-39 _ 

Source:  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor  in  the  United  States,  hy  Louis  J.  Ducoft,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  1944. 


Average  hourly 
earnings 
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14  19  24  29  54  39  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Chicago,  Illinois  -  9/28/45 

Per  capita  net  income  of  persons  on  farms  and  persons  not  on  farms,  1910 -441 


Year 

Per  capita  net 
income  of— 

Year 

Per  capit9  net  income  of— 

Persons 
,  on  farms 
from 
farming 

Persons 
not  on 
(arm's 

Persons 
on  farms 
from 
farming 

Persons 
on  farms 
from  all 
sources 2 

Persons 
not  on 
farms 

$139 

$482 

1928 _  _ 

$222 

(2) 

122 

468 

1929.. . . 

223 

(2> 

871 

135 

483 

1930 _ _ 

170 

(2) 

7ul 

1913  . . . I 

136 

521 

1931 _ 

114 

(2) 

M 15 

140 

484 

1932  . . 

74 

(2) 

442 

135 

502 

1933 _ _ 

93 

(2) 

419 

1916 _ _ 

155 

580 

1934 _ 

111 

« 

488 

1917  _ 

258 

640 

1935 _ _ ! 

159 

540 

1918 _ _ _ 

304 

671 

1936 _ 

171 

I 

626 

1919 .  . 

319 

762 

1937. _  . . 

197 

\  $243 

671 

1920 _ 

265 

878 

1938 _ 

165 

622 

1921.. . --v- . 

119 

720 

1939 _ _ 

173 

I 

663 

1922 _  _ _ 

153 

718 

1940 _ 

181 

262 

721 

1923  . 

180 

815 

1941. . . ! 

253 

346  1 

850 

1924  _ 

180 

792 

1942 _  .  _ 

389 

506 

1,045 

1925 . .  . . 

223 

812 

1943 _ _ 

523 

668 

1.  248 

1926  _ 

216 

858 

1944 _ 

534 

692 

1.317 

1927 _ _ 

209 

8?0 

*  Net  income  to  persons  on  farms  from  farminc:  includes  the  total  of  cash  farm  receipts.  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  value  of  products  consumed  on  farms,  rental  value  of  farm  homes,  Jess  production  expenses,  with 
adjustments  for  changes  in  inventory  and  waees  paid  to  hired  labor. 

2  Data  pertainin':  to  income  of  persons  on  farms  from  other  sources,  such  as  work  off  the  farm,  are  not 
available  prior  to  the  1935-39  period,  when  it  averaged  $67  per  capita. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Net  Farm  Income  and 
Parity  Report,  1943,  July  1944,  and  The  Farm  Income  Situation,  June  1945. 
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Per  capita 
net  incone 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Chicago,  Illinois  9/20/45 


Distribution  of  the  labor  force,  June  1945 


i 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total  labor 
force 

53, 070 

100.0 

9, 090 
14,  573 

17. 1 

27.5 

1.5 

791 

810 
3, 840 
6,968 
4,  560 

5, 953 
$,405 
1,080 

].5 

7.3 

13.1 

8.6 

Federal,  State,  and  local  government,  excluding  Federal  force-account  con- 

11.  2 

Miscellaneous  (includes  self-employed,  domestic,  and  casual  workers) _ 

10.2 

2.0 

12, 300 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  August  1945. 


79103-45- 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  AND  NUMBER  UNEMPLOYED,  1920-43 


I 

00 


*  Negative  unemployment .  During  periods  of  high  industrial  activity  there  ere  persons  at  work 
who  ere  not  ordinarily  counted  as  members  of  the  labor  force. 


Source:  “The  Econonic  Almanac,  1544-45,'  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Chicago,  Illinois  -  9/28/45 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Chicago,  Illinois  9/21/45 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  is  in  opposition  to  H.  It.  2202  and 
S.  380,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Both  so-called  full-employment  bills. 

Mr.  Ogg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  w  ould  also  apply  to  H.  R.  4181,  that  has 
just  been  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  In  fact,  I  think  H.  R.  4181  is 
worse  than  H.  It.  2202. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  disturbed  about  the  so-called  national  budget 
the  President  will  have  to  submit,  Mr.  Ogg ;  that  is,  the  President  will 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  forecast  a  boom  or  a  bust.  Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  you  experts  in  agriculture  to  forecast  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  raised  next  year? 

Mr.  Ogg.  No  ;  I  don’t  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Or  how  many  bushels  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that.  In  other  words, 
we  don’t  know  what  the  acreage  is  going  to  be,  and  we  certainly  don’t 
know  what  the  yield  is  going  to  be  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  know'  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Ogg.  We  don’t  know  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  crop  will  be  destroyed 
by  pests. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Even  if  we  knew  the  acreage,  there  is  a  very  wide  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  yield,  as  you  know'  very  well,  of  the  various  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question - 

Mr.  Ogg.  Of  course,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  fallacies 
in  this  bill,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  total  amount  of  probable 
unemployment  that  there  may  be,  the  total  amount  of  employment 
to  a  given  amount  of  public  spending  and  private  spending  that  will 
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be  provided.  In  other  words,  just  take  the  record  of  the  thirties  and 
the  estimates  sent  over  to  you  gentlemen  of  Congress  as  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief.  How  accurate  were  they  ?  Just  go  back  and  see  how  inac¬ 
curate  they  were.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  furnished 
our  committee  with  information  indicating  there  will  be  8,000,000 
people  unemployed  next  year  in  the  United  States.  I  assume  those 
are  employables.  We  have  also  had  testimony  indicating  that  the 
minimum  decent  standard  annual  wage  for  a  family  of  four  would  be 
$3,075  a  year.  Do  you  think  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  could 
afford  to  spend  a  minimum  of  $24,000,000,000  next  year  over  and  above 
its  normal  expenditures  for  maintenance,  without  seriously  impairing 
our  national  credit  and  without  seriously  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
farmers  to  give  employment  on  farms  and  produce  food  and  fiber  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  think  before  answering  that,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  those  estimates  are  correct, 
in  the  first  place. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Ogg.  Assuming  they  are  correct,  I  think  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
fundamental  fallacies  and  dangers  in  this  bill,  when  the  Government 
commits  itself,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  a  permanent  policy  of  guarantee¬ 
ing  jobs — full-time  jobs— at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  under 
all  conditions,  and  to  provide  a  volume  of  expenditure  that  will  abso¬ 
lutely  guarantee  that  at  all  times.  It  indicates  the  staggering  volume 
of  public  expenditures  that  we  may  be  committing  ourselves  to,  as  you 
illustrate  there,  which  I  think  would  be  dangerous  to  the  solvency  of 
our  Government,  if  literally  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  also  think,  Mr.  Ogg,  if  every  person  in 
the  United  States  thought  they  could  get  a  job  on  a  Federal  project, 
that  sooner  or  later  our  farmers  would  start  leaving  the  farms  and 
start  to  work  on  these  public-works  projects,  thereby  causing  a  serious 
famine  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Well,  I  think  it  would  discourage  the  people  that  look  to 
their  own  efforts  to  earn  a  living,  to  see  people  without  reasonable 
effort  get  jobs  and  stay  at  work,  or  seek  reemployment  at  reasonable 
wages,  if  they  can  look  to  the  Government  to  maintain  them.  With 
this  prevailing  wage  requirement,  I  think  that  it  will  unquestionably 
result  in  encouraging  people  to  get  on  the  Government,  as  they  have 
done  in  times  past,  rather  than  seek  employment  in  private  industry. 

1  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  in  that  connection,  to  one  of  the 
charts  attached  to  President  O’Neal’s  statement,  on  page  5  of  the  charts 
which  gives  from  1910  to  1944,  a  comparison  of  the  average  wage — 
average  hourly  earnings  of  farm  laborers,  common  laborers  in  road 
building,  and  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States. 

You  will  notice  that  in  1930  to  1934,  the  bottom  of  the  depression, 
the  average  wage  of  farm  laborers  was  14.5  cents  per  hour,  the  average 
wage  of  common  laborers  on  road  building  was  37.6  cents  per  hour, 
the  average  hourly  earnings  of  laborers  in  manufacturing  industry 
was  50.5  cents  per  hour. 

At  the  present  time  farm  labor  is  36.5  cents  per  hour ;  common  labor 
in  road  building,  68  cents;  and  workers  in  manufacturing  industry, 
$1.01  per  hour. 
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Frankly,  as  you  will  recall,  in  the  depression  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  complaint  from  farmers  all  over  the  country  that  Government-work, 
projects  paid  higher  wages  than  the  farmers  were  able  to  pay  for  farm 
labor  out  of  their  income,  and  in  many  cases  the  worker  on  the  farm 
was  doing  better  than  the  farm  owner  at  that  time.  A  lot  of  farm 
owners  lost  their  farms  and  went  through  bankruptcy. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  farming  in  the 
United  States  today  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Between  six  and  seven  million  farms.  There  are  more 
people  than  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  lost  since  1940  from 
the  farms  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Well,  we  have  lost  approximately  5,000,000  persons  who 
have  left  the  farms  since  1940.  Of  course,  there  have  been  some  who 
have  returned.  I  don’t  know  what  the  net  movement  has  been,  but 
there  have  been  something  like  5,000,000  who  have  left.  Well,  they 
haven’t  all  left  the  farms.  I  will  put  it  this  way:  There  have  been 
5,000,000  leave  agricultural  work.  Some  of  them  have  continued  to 
live  on  the  farm,  but  they  have  taken  jobs  in  war  plants,  or  jobs  in 
town,  or  some  other  nonagricultural  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference,  roughly,  in  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  farm  activities  in  1940  and  today?  Have  you 
seen  any  recent  compilation  from  the  agricultural  census  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  haven’t  seen  that  figure,  but  I  think  it  is  between  five 
and  six  million  less. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  less  than  you  had  in  1940? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Less  people  on  the  farms  than  we  had  in  1940.  Maybe 
a  little  less  than  5,000,000.  I  think  it  is  between  four  and  five 
million. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  were  left  on  the  farms  last  year, 
1944,  produced  about  34  percent  more  food  and  fiber  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  11,000,000  people  in  1940;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ogg.  That  is  true.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  about  one-third,  with  less  people  and  despite  the  shortage  of 
machinery.  Of  course,  that  is  due.  to  the  farmers  working  longer 
hours  and  their  wives  and  children  helping  for  patriotic  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  has  been  increased  acreage. 

Mr.  Ogg.  That  plays  an  important  part  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  agriculture  today  to 
absorb  a  million  and  a  half  people  more  than  are  now  on  farms  and 
give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  return  for  his  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  with  the  advent  of  new 
labor-saving  devices  on  the  farm  that  the  farm  population  will  even¬ 
tually  be  decreased  rather  than  increased  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  made  some 
rather  detailed  studies  on  that  question,  and  their  studies  would  not 
appear  to  show  any  reasonable  prospect  of  absorbing  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  workers  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  their  studies  would 
show  the  contrary,  that  due  to  the  increased  productivity  in  agri¬ 
culture,  increased  efficiency,  greater  yields  per  acre,  and,  frankly,  of 
course,  with  the  change  in  the  postwar  economy,  there  will  be  some 
lessening  of  demand,  of  course,  due  to  the  decreased  purchases  by 
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the  Government,  so  that,  putting  all  these  things  together,  I  think 
it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  agriculture  cannot  absorb  any  large 
number  of  additional  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  humanly  possible  for  anyone  to 
forecast  the  number  of  people  that  will  be  employed  in  agriculture 
and  in  private  industry  in  November  of  1946,  today  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  don’t  think  you  can  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  that  would  be  required  in  this  bill. 
You  not  only  cannot  forecast  the  amount  of  employment  or  amount 
of  unemployment  accurately,  but  this  bill  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  budget  of  national  spending,  how  many  jobs  industry  will 
provide,  and  what  the  total  deficit  spending  is  to  provide  the  so- 
called  level  of  full  employment.  I  don’t  think  anyone  can  predict 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  jobs  a  certain  volume  of 
public  spending  will  provide.  He  may  be  able  to  make  some  rough 
guesses.  I  don’t  think  they  can  determine  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  how  many  jobs  the  expenditures  in  private  industry  are  going 
to  provide. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the 
purchases  of  farmers,  the  things  farmers  buy,  if  the  President  would 
announce  now  that  we  would  have  a  serious  unemployment  situation 
in  industry  6  months  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  Well,  it  would  have  a  very  depressing  effect,  not  only  on 
the  farmers  but  business  generally.  In  other  words,  they  would  all 
start  to  get  ready  for  the  “rainy  day.” 

The  Chairman.  If  they  planned  to  buy  a  new  tractor  next  year, 
they  would  feel - - 

Mr.  Ogg.  They  would  probably  put  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  feel  certain  their  farm  commodity 
prices  would  drop  with  the  increase  in  unemployment  and  productive 
activities,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  other  observations  you  want  to 
make,  Mr.  Ogg? 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  think  I  might  add  this  comment:  As  you  will  note  from 
President  O’Neal’s  statement,  which  includes,  of  course,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  board  of  directors,  we  are  much  concerned  about  this 
bill  on  much  more  fundamental  issues  than  merely  the  question  of 
whether  you  can  estimate  accurately  the  trends  of  industry  and  plan 
for  this  period  of  unemployment.  I  don’t  think  anyone  objects  to 
better  planning  of  public  works  or  that  public  works  play  a  proper 
role  in  relief  of  unemployment.  Our  organization  has  supported 
large  programs  of  public  works.  President  O’Neal  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  committee  President  Roosevelt  appointed,  back  in 
1934  and  1935,  to  make  possible  the  spending  of  $5,000,000,000  on  a 
public  works  program.  I  just  want  to  make  clear,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  statement  I  have  presented,  we  are  for  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  to  the  extent  it  is  justifiable  and  needed,  but 
cur  objection  to  this  legislation  goes  to  much  more  fundamental 
issues. 

We  think  it  jeopardizes  the  whole  system  of  private  enterprise 
which  has  made  this  country  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  totalitarian  regime  of  gov- 
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eminent,  if  this  bill  is  literally  carried  out,  and  unless  it  is  earned 
out,  it  is  a  fraud.  In  other  words,  this  bill  would  by  the  policy  of 
Congress  commit  itself  to  guaranteeing  a  full-time  job  at  all  times  to 
every  person,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  spend 
whatever  money  is  necessary  to  make  that  guaranty  effective  every 
working  day  of  the  year.  _ 

Now,  in  order  to  do  that,  it  is  very  significant  that  in  the  bill  that 
is  here,  that  was  presented  just  a  little  while  ago  to  the  committee, 
H.  R.  4181,  it  was  suggested  that  our  Government  embark  upon  the 
experiment  of  Government  operation  of  plants  to  produce  consumer 
goods,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  eventually  would  have  to  take  over  and  operate  many  plants. 
Frankly,  I  think  the  Government  could  not  make  good  on  its  guaran¬ 
ty  and  commitment  under  this  bill,  unless  it  had  either  a  large  degree 
of  control,  if  not  ownership  and  operation  of  most  of  our  basic 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  it  be  necessary,  ultimately,  if  this  bill 
were  put  into  effect,  and  implemented  by  the  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  it  out,  to  carry  out  the  commitments  under  the  bill,  for  the 
Government  to  freeze  all  men  on  the  farm  ?  Because  if  they  started 
leaving  the  farms  to  work  on  these  Government  projects,  somebody 
would  go  hungry. 

Mr.  Ogg.  I  think  that  is  a  possibility,  if  this  so-called  right  is  going 
to  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  In  other  words,  if  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  literally  carried  out,  there  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  some  measures  of  compulsion,  it  seems  to  me.  How  else  could 
you  guarantee  everybody  a  job  at  all  times?  Unless  you  have  control 
in  every  industry,  as  well  as  control  over  the  workers.  Because  other¬ 
wise  you  would  be  running  into  slack  time  in  an  industry  and  the 
workers  have  to  be  moved  somewhere  else.  Maybe  they  don’t  want  to 
move.  It  seems  to  me  these  compulsions,  and  all-out  Government 
control  over  our  economy  will  inevitably  follow  if  the  philosophy  of 
the  commitments  contained  in  this  bill  are  adopted.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  foundation  for  a  socialistic  state. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  further  observations? 

Mr.  Ogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ogg. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Russel  Smith,  legislative  section  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  I  want  to  state  that  Mr.  Russel  Smith 
is  a  native  Alabamian  and  was  one  of  the  outstanding  students  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  when  I  was  there,  and  a  very  capable 
newspaperman. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUSSEL  SMITH,  LEGISLATIVE  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  state,  first,  that  the  chairman  exag¬ 
gerates  considerably  on  my  scholastic  attainments. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  his  record  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  state  that  Mr.  Patton's  position  is 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  O’Neal.  State  conventions  are  being  held  now, 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  attend. 
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The  National  Farmers  Union  u rip's  this  committee  to  approve  H.  R. 
2202  without  amendment.  We  do  this  despite  the  fact  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  assuring  an 
economic  climate  of  permanent  confidence,  the  only  safeguard  against 
recurring  depression,  heavy  Federal  expenditure,  further  increases 
in  the  national  debt,  and  widespread  suffering  among  the  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  farm  people.  We  support  the  bill  as  it  stands  because,  while 
it  stops  short  of  the  authorization  of  appropriations  to  make  effective 
its  policy  statements,  nevertheless  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  the 
minimum  machinery  of  preparation  in  advance  for  Congress  to  deal 
with  economic  emergency  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  interpolate  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  I  say  the 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  have  said,  that  we 
have  felt  all  along  that  such  a  bill  should  call  for  automatic  author¬ 
ization  of  appropriations.  I  don’t  mean  yard-stick  operation  of 
plants  as  Mr.  LaFollette’s  bill  proposes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  has  more  power  than  this  committee,  and  they  would  be  very 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives  over  appropriations. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don’t  mean  this  bill  should  carry  an  appropriation, 
but  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  other  legislative  committees  would  kick 
us  off  the  map,  if  v  e  were  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  T  realize  there  are  complications. 

Our  organization  has  advocated  such  legislation  since  August  1!*44. 
At  that  time  we  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
a  suggested  amendment  to  the  then  pending  Kilgore  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  providing  that  whenever  it  appeared  that  private 
and  public  investment  and  construction  expenditures  should  fall  below 
$40,000,000,000,  appropriations  automatically  should  become  author¬ 
ized  in  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  total  annually  up  to  that 
figure.  The  particular  proposal  made  at  that  time  failed,  of  course, 
but  from  it  sprang  the  various  subsequent  proposals  and  ideas  that 
have  evolved  into  the  present  bill. 

I  would  like  to  interpolate  again,  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  we 
are  not  advocating  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,000,000.  The  theory 
on  which  that  suggestion  is  based  is  drawn  from  various  economic 
studies  which  indicate  that  the  investment  in  construction  figure  an¬ 
nual  equals  just  about  one-fifth  the  national  income,  and  the  $40,000,- 
000,000  figure  is  taken  as  the  factor  for  a  $200,000,000,000  income. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  construction,  both  public  and  private? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right,  and  to  have  a  workable  bill,  one  that  is 
to  furnish  a  permanent  atmosphere  of  confidence  to  investors  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike,  we  should  go  as  far  as  we  can  toward  guaranteeing  real 
unemployment  relief.  I  am  certain  the  amount  of  investment  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  that  plan  follows  very  logically  if  you  accept  the 
theory. 

The  reason  we  made  the  original  proposal  and  the  reason  we  support 
the  pending  bill  is  simply  that  we  regard  them  as  the  most  critical 
farm  legislation  of  our  time.  As  our  president,  James  G.  Patton, 
put  it  in  a  magazine  article : 

In  our  highly  industrialized  economy,  full  employment  is  the  farm-relief 
measure  of  our  time. 
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This  view  is  shared  by  virtually  all  agricultural  leaders.  Secretary 
Anderson,  in  testifying  on  the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate,  said  that 
“the  maintenance  of  full  employment  will  be  essential  if  we  are  to 
guard  against  another  period  of  agricultural  depression  and  low  farm 
income.”  Mr.  O’Neal,  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  has  said  that  everyone 
wants  “jobs  and  opportunity  for  all  those  who  are  willing  to  produce.” 
Mr.  Goss,  of  the  National  Grange,  has  said  that  “no  group  has  a  greater 
interest  in  seeing  full  employment  maintained  after  the  war  than 
agriculture.”  Mr.  Brinkley,  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives,  has  said  that  “we  are  vitally  interested  in  measures  affecting 
full  business  operations  of  all  kinds.”  And  the  Land-Grant  College 
Association  has  said  that  “high-level  employment”  in  industry  “means 
very  much  more  to  farmers  than  any  farm  program  the  Government 
may  attempt.” 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  there  is  virtual  unanimity  among  farm 
leaders  of  all  kinds  on  the  urgency  of  maintaining  full  employment, 
or  at  any  rate  “high  level  employment,”  if  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made.  The  only  difference  relates  to  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

This  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  is  not  difficult  to  account  for. 
It  flows  directly  from  the  fact  that  during  the  recently  concluded  war, 
the  United  States,  for  the  first  time  since  it  became  an  industrial  giant, 
has  found  out  what  full  employment  means.  It  has  found  out  because 
during  the  war  the  American  economy  has  been  a  full-employment 
economy. 

The  result,  from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  has  been  astonishing. 
Despite  rationing  and  other  difficulties,  civilian  consumption  went  up 
tremendously.  Consumption  of  pork  and  lard  went  from  67  to  87 
pounds  per  person  a  year,  of  chickens  from  about  18  pounds  to  28,  of 
cotton  from  25  to  40  pounds.  There  were  some  decreases,  too,  but  these 
were  largely  attributable  to  rationing.  Where  the  new  buying  power 
could  make  itself  felt,  it  did  so,  and  to  an  extent  that  previously  had 
not  been  expected.  The  increases  show  what  may  be  expected  in  an 
economy  where  the  demand  for  workers  exceeds  the  supply,  for  that 
was  the  condition  during  the  war.  The  result  was  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  buying  power  not  only  because  everybody  was  working,  but 
because  wages  were  higher  than  before. 

This  is  the  first  war  lesson  bearing  directly  upon  the  bill  before 
the  committee.  In  peacetime,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
estimates,  this  would  mean  that  beef  and  veal  consumption  would  be 
113  percent  of  the  1935-39  level,  consumption  of  pork  and  lard  would 
be  at  143  percent  of  that  level,  of  chickens  140  percent,  of  citrus  fruit  154 
percent,  of  dairy  products  112  percent.  These  are  highly  conservative 
estimates. 

The  second  major  lesson  that  the  war  period  has  for  us  is  in  produc¬ 
tion,  income,  and  prices.  So  far  as  production  is  concerned,  we  learned 
that  a  tremendous  increase  was  possible  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  loss  of 
manpower  to  the  armed  services,  in  the  face  of  a  continuous  shortage 
of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  in  the  face  of  severe  transportation 
difficulties.  About  a  million  farm  boys  went  to  war.  You  "members 
of  the  committee  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  letters  you  had  about 
the  shortage  of  machinery. 

T\  ith  all  of  that,  cash  income  from  farm  marketings  went  from  the 
1935  average  of  $8,000,000,000  to  more  than  $19,000,000,000,  the  best 
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indicator  of  total  production.  Even  corrected  for  the  difference  in 
price  levels,  the  production  increase  still  is  amazing.  Moreover,  in¬ 
come  per  person  employed  in  agriculture  rose  from  $860  to  $2,125. 

Commercial  farmers,  those  who  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  cash  sale,  thus  have  an  enormous  direct  stake  in  the  continuance 
of  a  condition  of  full  employment.  And  Congress  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  the  tremendous  implications  of  these  farm  income  figures. 
Under  the  Steagall  amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
Congress  has  committed  the  Government  to  support  prices  at  least  90 
percent  of  parity,  in  some  cases  more.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  estimated  that  even  7,000,000  unemployed  by  1950  would 
reduce  farm  income  from  cash  marketings  to  about  $6,500,000,000. 
Under  such  conditions,  how  far  could  Congres  go  in  meeting  the 
Steagall  amendment  commitments?  Already,  Mr.  Snyder  has  testified 
that  there  will  be  8,000,000  unemployed  next  spring.  The  $2,000,000,000 
annually  being  spent  now  in  subsidies  in  lieu  of  farm  price  rises  would 
be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  Steagall  amendment  pledges  if  farm 
income  declined  to  $6,500,000,000.  The  only  way,  therefore,  that  the 
pledge  could  be  kept,  even  superficially,  would  be  by  the  imposition  of 
severe  acreage  restrictions  and  marketing  quotas,  restrictions  and 
quotas  so  low  as  to  make  it  improbable  the  country  as  a  whole  would 
stand  for  such  a  gigantic  slash  in  its  living  standards. 

There  is  a  third  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  war  experience,  and  it 
is  implicit  in  the  figures  that  I  have  already  quoted.  More  than  a 
million  veterans  of  this  war  have  farm  backgrounds,  and  many  of 
them  will  want  farms.  In  fact,  many  of  them  want  farms  right  now. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  find  them,  under  present  conditions. 
Nor  is  Congress  going  to  be  able  to  see  made  effective  the  policy  it 
enunciated  in  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  assisting 
worthy  tenants  to  become  owners,  and  so  promoting  the  family  farm 
pattern  in  our  agriculture. 

For  agriculture  has  produced  at  tremendously  high  levels  during 
the  war,  without  the  required  equipment,  and  it  can  produce  at  even 
higher  levels  after  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  mechanization 
will  proceed  apace  in  many  agricultural  lines,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  conservation,  plant  breeding,  plant  nutrient,  and  other  improved 
practices  and  techniques  mean  a  permanent  increase  in  productive 
capacity  per  worker.  Official  Government  figures  show  that  this 
increase  amount  to  45  percent  per  worker  in  agriculture,  even  more 
than  the  43  percent  increase  in  industrial  production  per  worker. 
Thus,  it  is  wholly  possible  for  production  at  even  higher  levels  than 
during  the  war  to  be  maintained  with  even  fewer  workers  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  official 
figures  are  again  conservative  and  that  technological  advance  will  be 
more  rapid  and  more  sweeping  than  they  foreshadow. 

This  would  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  returning  veterans  could 
not  farm,  not  that  tenants  could  not  hope  to  advance  to  the  status 
of  owners,  nor  that  the  number  of  family  farms  could  not  be  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  reduced.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  pressure  is  all 
the  other  way,  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  efficiency  at  the  expense  of 
human  efficiency,  and  when  the  rising  prices  of  farmland,  the  scarcity 
of  available  farms  for  purchase,  and  the  ever-increasing  capital  re¬ 
quirements  of  farming  are  added  to  the  technological  factors,  then 
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the  picture  becomes  dark  indeed  for  those  of  us  who  hav.e  struggled 
to  preserve  family-type  farming. 

What  all  of  this  means  in  relation  to  the  pending  bill  is  simply  that 
the  pressure  on  the  land  will  be  so  severe  as  to  intensify  all  of  the 
human  problems  I  have  just  mentioned  unless  industry  is  ready  and 
eager  to  offer  alternative  work  t;>  farm  boys  and  men.  Without  that 
absorptive  influence — which  means  full  employment — the  outlook  is 
indeed  grim. 

Pressure  on  the  land  is  related  also  to  the  last  of  the  full-employ¬ 
ment  sermons  preached  by  the  war.  I  refer  to  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  During  the  war  between  350  and  360  million  acres  of  farm 
land  were  used.  This  included  some  land  that  was  dangerously  near 
the  border  line,  so  far  as  its  tillable  use  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  thinks  the  Nation  has  been  set  back  years  in  its 
progress  toward  ending  waste  of  soil  through  erosion  ot  wind  and 
water.  But  it  is  also  estimated  that  allowing  for  moderate  increases 
in  production  due  to  technological  change,  production  requirements 
could  be  met  with  the  use  of  some  28  to  30  million  fewer  acres  than 
last  year.  Thus  there  is  no  production  necessity  for  continuing  to 
waste  soil  resources. 

But  what  will  happen  to  those  resources  if  mass  unemployment 
strikes  again  is  written  plain  in  the  history  of  what  has  happened 
before.  Every  great  depression  has  seen  the  people  flow  back  oil 
the  land  from  the  starvation  and  bread  lines  of  the  cities.  Always 
they  flow  back,  by  necessity,  onto  the.  poorest  land,  where  they  can 
eke  out  a  living  usually  only  with  public  aid  of  some  kind,  and  where 
the  toil  of  erosion  already  is  worst.  The  nation  has  spent  billions  in 
the  last  five  decades  since  Theodore  Roosevelt's  administration  to 
preserve  its  resources.  Yet  another  great  depression  could  wipe  out 
the  fruits  of  those  billions,  set  us  back  many  years,  and  insure  greater 
and  greater  expenditures  for  future  conservation.  For  not  alone  do 
the  poor  farmers  overfarm  their  land  in  such  times.  Even  the 
wealthiest  are  pushed  to  get  every  ounce  of  production  possible?  in 
order  to  fight  off  foreclosure,  and  to  carry  the  heavy  capital  invest¬ 
ment  that  modern  farming  increasingly  demands. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  for  full  employment.  As  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  way  in  which  full  employment  is  to  be  achieved,  we  are  under 
no  illusions.  It  will  not  be  achieved  by  leaving  it  to  the  accumulated 
decisions  of  thousands  of  private  enterprises.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  impossible  for  such  a  method  to  bring  about  full  emplovment, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  for  all  farmers  to  agree  to  raise  or  lower  pro¬ 
duction  unless  they  have  some  vehicle  through  which  to  reach  such 
decisions.  Business  and  the  economy  of  the  country  generally  require 
such  a  medium.  There  is  no  other  medium  than  government. 

“If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,”  Secretary  Anderson  said  in 
the  testimony  I  have  quoted  earlier,  “the  Federal  Government  must 
assume  responsibility  for  maintaining  it.” 

Far  from  threatening  private  enterprise,  it  is  our  view  that  sensible 
use  of  the  mechanisms  of  government  in  the  way  proposed  in  this  bill 
is  essential  to  its  maintenance.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  terrific 
deflation  of  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  aided  private  enterprise 
in  agriculture,  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Government  assist¬ 
ance  to  agriculture  afterward  helped  to  preserve  private  enterprise 
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in  agriculture.  We  believe  the  parallel  between  that  use  and  the 
present  proposals  before  the  committee  are  valid. 

Finally,  it  is  our  conviction  that  such  a  sweeping  action  to  bolster 
private  enterprise  and  to  assure  prosperity  as  is  proposed  here  is 
the  best  of  all  ways  to  avoid  that  excessive  regimentation  and  rigid 

fovernmental  control  that  fanners,  as  well  as  others,  always  have 
eared.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  necessity  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumption  of  responsibility  if  we  are  to  have  continuing 
responsibility.  The  alternative  to  H.  R.  2202  is  a  multiplicity  of 
separate  actions  by  Government,  that  will  spell  out  the  creeping 
bureaucracy  that  all  of  us  want  to  avoid.  We  therefore  urge  the 
committee  to  approve  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thing  I  think  the  President  should 
have  authority  to  do.  I  don’t  know  your  position  on  this,  but  I 
think  the  President  should  have  the  authority  to  withhold  public 
works  that  are  not  absolutely  needed  during  times  where  there  is 
plenty  of  employment.  Unfortunately,  heretofore,  we  have  always 
built  our  roads  and  our  other  public  works  in  times  when  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  labor,  a  scarcity  of  materials,  and  when,  in  fact,  it 
didn’t  contribute  to  the  national  welfare,  in  that  it  didn’t  have  the 
public  works  projects  carry  over  into  times  of  unemployment. 

I  think  the  President  should  have  the  authority  to  withhold  such 
appropriations  until  such  times  as  it  would  contribute  to  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  people.  I  think  the  President  should  also  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  reorganize  our  statistical  and  information  service,  have  one 
central  statistical  bureau  where  agriculture,  retail  business,  wholesale 
distributors,  manufacturers,  and  the  public  could  get  current  informa¬ 
tion  and  statistics. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  has  disturbed  me  about  this  bill  is  that 
a  lot  of  the  people  think  the  day  this  bill  becomes  law  that  they  w  ill 
have  jobs.  That  does  not  come  from  the  testimony  of  the  leaders,  but 
the  man  on  the  street  thinks  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  mislead  people  into  thinking  that  we  are  assuring  every  man  of  a 
job,  if  he  can’t  get  a  job  in  private  enterprise,  by  giving  him  a  job  on 
public  works.  And,  of  course,  under  the  law,  we  would  have  to  pay 
the  prevailing  wrage.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  realize  fully,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  because 
Congress  enunciates  a  policy  does  not  always  mean  it  will  be  effective. 
Congress  has  frequently  said  that  it  advocates  the  promotion  of  the 
family  farm  in  agriculture.  We  don’t  have  as  manv  family  farms  now 
as  we  had  when  Congress  first  began  doing  that.  We  don’t  have  any¬ 
where  near  as  many.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  important  thing 
is  whether  the  jobs  are  provided  or  not,  I  think  the  impact  on  Congress 
and  on  the  people  generally  is  going  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same,  if 
we  have  another  depression,  whether  or  not  Congress  has  said  full 
employment  is  its  policy. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  take  care  of  people  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 
f  think  that  is  our  responsibility.  But  the  thing  I  am  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about,  Mr.  Smith,  is  the  fact  that  our  Treasury  will  not  permit 
us  to  assure  those  people  the  prevailing  wage  on  these  Federal-works 
projects.  Take  8,000,000  people,  at,  say,  $2, 000. a  year.  Anybody 
knows  that  is  little  enough  for  a  man  to  work  for. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Well,  our  feeling  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  a  crisis  where  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  some  such 
action  as  this.  In  other  words,  all  the  arguments  can  be  used  on  either 
side  of  the  bill,  as  I  have  seen  during  the  course  of  these  hearings. 
Our  view  is  that  we  cannot  carry  a  national  debt  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  without  something  approximating  full  employment.  It  is  just 
impossible.  I  think,  so  far  as  national  bankruptcy  is  concerned,  we 
have  no  alternative  except  to  increase  the  amount  of  taxable  income. 
The  only  way  that  taxable  income  can  be  increased  or  kept  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  is  through  some  kind  of  Government  action,  and  that,  I  think, 
is  the  view  of  such  people  as  Senator  Bankhead,  who  made  a  speech 
in  Birmingham  last  year,  in  which  he  deplored  it,  but  he  admitted  it 
and  discussed  in  detail  the  necessity  for  bigger  and  bigger  government 
and  more  and  more  active  central  government.  He  didn’t  like  it,  but 
he  couldn’t  see  any  way  around  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  it,  it  seems  to  us  the  best  kind  of  action  is 
the  one  that  involves  the  least  interference  with  the  individual  and 
with  the  individual  organizations,  corporations.  We  believe  this  hill 
is  that  kind  of  action,  that  the  guaranteeing  and  underwriting  of  the 
economy  is  a  much  preferable  kind  of  action  than  such  action  as  we 
had  during  1932  and  1933  and  1934,  when  the  Government  frantically 
rushed  around  and  tried  to  bolster  up  areas  and  tried  to  give  indi¬ 
viduals  money,  and  corporations  and  associations,  and  in  return  exact 
all  sorts  of  compliances  from  them.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  one 
sweeping  step  like  this,  then  you  minimize  the  necessity  for  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  regimentation  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  But  don’t  you  think  we  should  have  this  fear;  that 
if  we  put  a  bill  like  this  through,  with  the  assurance  it  carries  with  it, 
that  in  the  long  run  you  will  have  too  much  Government  regulation 
and  regimentation,  so  that  we  will  lose  our  individual  freedom? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  goes  the  other  way.  I  think  the 
most  serious  threat  to  individual  freedom  in  this  country  is  another 
depression.  I  think  out  of  it  is  likely  to  come  American  chaos. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  several  economists  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  an  economist  will  try  to  prove  anything  in  the  world. 
They  can  take  the  same  figures  and  prove  diametrically  opposed  views. 

Well,  we  appreciate  that  you  have  been  able  to  come  here  and  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thanks  for  the  opportunity. 

The  Ghairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 

(Whereupon  at  12 : 30  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  a.  m. 
Friday,  October  26,  1945.) 
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FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  C . 

The  committee  met  at  10' a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  first  wit¬ 
ness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  president  of  Thomp¬ 
son  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  C.  CRAWFORD,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Crawford? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  My  principal  job 
is  president  of  Thompson  Products  Co.,  but  I  am  here  in  rather  the 
broadest  sense.  All  my  life,  for  29  years,  I  have  been  a  job  maker, 
a  business  starter.  My  whole  life  has  been  in  the  end  of  business  which 
sits  at  the  employment  table  and  attempts  to  employ  men,  thereby 
building  business. 

I  started  in  the  last  few  years  three  new  small  businesses,  two  of 
which  failed,  and  one  of  which  did  not  fail,  which  is  a  rather  good 
record — I  guess  1  out  of  10  is  good,  in  all  history. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  right  today  I  want  to  start  a  new 
business.  I  have  a  most  interesting  product  which  would  probably 
improve  the  home.  I  suppose  I  am  the  typical  example  of  free- 
enterprise  management.  Free  enterprise  is  not  industry.  Free  enter¬ 
prise  is  simply  the  consumer  striving  for  lower  prices,  capital  striving 
for  use,  labor  ever  striving  for  more  money,  and  the  manager  trying 
to  improve  his  working  processes  and  lower  his  costs  so  that  he  can 
give  each  group  what  they  want.  If  he  doesn’t,  he  is  a  failure.  Free 
enterprise  is  simply  human  nature  expressing  itself.  Everyone  ex¬ 
pects  the  buyer  to  buy  as  low  as  he  can,  everyone  expects  labor  to 
demand  all  it  can  get  for  its  labor,  everyone  expects  capital  to  produce. 

Because  I,  perhaps,  represent  the  smaller  manager  or  job  maker 
in  the  free -enterprise  system,  my  friends  have  asked  me  to  come  here, 
thinking  that  to  give  you  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  who  ultimately 
will  sit  across  the  table  when  Joe  comes  in,  and  say,  “Joe,  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  job,”  it  might  contribute  something  to  this  committee. 

You  have  had  a  mass  of  economic  data  and  a  mass  of  testimony 
and  I  would  like  simply  to  give  the  views  of  the  little  job  maker. 
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Jobs  are  not  always  in  big  business.  We  are  very  apt  to  color  our 
thinking  by  a  few  big  businesses.  The  most  jobs  in  this  country  are 
in  little  businesses  which  are  ever  starting  and  ever  failing.  For 
example,  some  15  automobile  companies  buy  their  parts  from  some 
40  000  suppliers,  but  most  interesting  of  all  are  the  140,000  institutions 
that  repair  and  maintain  them.  Those  are  the  little  businessmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  has  a  great  and  precious  possession  in  its 
productive  system,  which  is  unique  in  the  world,  a  system  very  little 
understood,  a  system  greatly  abused,  a  system  which,  if  allowed  to 
operate,  is  so  productive  that  it  could  carry  this  war  debt,  could  pay 
it  off,  but  a  system  which  must  have  a  certain  chance  to  operate  or 
it  collapses. 

I  come  here  believing  that  interweaved  in  this  whole  problem  of  jobs 
you  talk  about  is  America’s  greatest  problem,  greater,  I  think,  than 
foreign  relations  or  any  other.  Will  American  industry  be  allowed 
to  produce  unrestricted  ?  Stop  and  think.  That  is  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lem.  Because,  if  we  are  free  to  produce  and  exploit  this  marvelous 
productive  system  in  America,  we  can  carry  this  country  on  to  higher 
levels. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  simple  approach  to  the  problem  of  jobs. 
You  want  one-third  more  jobs,  probably,  in  the  postwar  period.  That 
is  the  figure  I  see  mentioned.  Now  let  us  go  out  on  the  street  and  stop 
the  first  man  we  meet.  Take  a  dumbbell,  if  you  wish.  Ask  him  how 
lie  goes  about  getting  a  job,  and  he  will  look  you  in  the  eye  and  say, 
“Well,  I  have  got  to  find  an  employer  that  wants  somebody.”  There 
will  be  one-third  more  jobs  in  this  country  with  one-third  more 
employers. 

Now  let  us  go  out  on  the  street  and  pick  out  a  man  and  say  to  him, 
“My  friend,  you  are  a  good-looking  fellow,  why  don’t  you  become 
an  employer  and  help  create  more  jobs?”  He  will  look  at  you,  no 
matter  how  dumb  he  is,  and  say,  “Where,  am  I  going  to  get  the  money  ?” 

Therefore,  I  come  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  one-third  more 
jobs  means  one-third  more  employers,  and  means  one-third  more  cap¬ 
ital  accumulation.  The  three  are  inseparable.  You  can’t  talk  about 
them  individually. 

Perhaps  your  bill  should  be  entitled  “A  bill  for  one-third  more  em¬ 
ployers,”  or  it  might  be  entitled  “A  bill  for  one-third  more  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation.” 

I  am  making  the  point  that  somebody  in  America  has  got  to  be  will¬ 
ing  to  become  a  iob  maker.  Somebody  has  got  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  attempting  to  be  a  job  maker  and  create  job  opportunities. 

I  would  like  to  begin  here  in  an  elementary  way.  I  think  if  you 
will  study  the  record  you  will  find  this  statement  is  true  :  The  jobs  of 
the  future,  to  which  you  gentlemen  look  to  solve  this  problem,  are  in 
businesses  not  yet  born.  That  is  a  startling  statement.  It  is  very  easy 
to  look  back  into  past  history  and  see  the  development  of  things,  but 
the  moment  we  try  looking  ahead  we  are  apt  to  crystalize  and  think 
of  things  in  the  present.  If  you  don’t  think  that  statement  is  true, 
go  back  with  me  to  the  year  1900,  and  let  us  assume  that  in  1910  the 
regulations  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  businesses  to  be  born— let 
me  call  it  birth  control — had  ben  imposed  on  business.  What  would 
be  the  situation  today  ?  If  you  will  examine  the  well-known  records, 
you  will  find  that  50  percent  of  all  the  jobs  that  exist  today  are  in 
businesses  that  were  never  heard  of  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  An  as- 
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founding  statement.  New  businesses  have  sprung  up,  bringing  with 
them  an  increase  and  an  expansion  in  job  opportunity. 

Who  starts  these  jobs?  It  is  human  nature;  it  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  American  boy  to  want  to  produce  and  to  possess  and  to  own. 
Inventors  often  start  businesses,  but  the  most  likely  class  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  start  businesses  are  the  men  exactly  like  myself,  a  man  whose 
entire  life  has  been  in  the  job  of  making  jobs,  a  man  to  whom  come  the 
gadgets  that  the  people  want,  brought  to  him  by  the  inventor,  a  man 
whose  constant  study  is  the  market,  the  whims  of  the  buying  public, 
which  change  in  style  and  the  kind  of  things  they  want.  I  am  before 
you  as  a  typical  new-business  starter,  with  a  little  income,  with  a  little 
capital,  loving  the  game. 

Why  do  men  start  businesses?  Men  start  businesses  because  they 
want  to  own  a  business.  Nobody  ever  started  a  business  for  some¬ 
body  else  to  own.  Nobody  ever  wanted  to  start  a  business  to  mort¬ 
gage  it  to  some  bank.  Business  starting  is  a  very  risky  thing.  Men 
start  businesses  in  the  hope  of  building  nest  eggs  and  owning  them. 

Now,  what  comes  first?  New  businesses,  or  jobs,  or  capital  ac¬ 
cumulation?  You  will  find,  gentlemen,  the  starting  of  a  business 
comes  first.  There  are  no  new  jobs  until  somebody  starts  a  business, 
and  business  can  be  started  on  almost  nothing.  Then  come  a  few 
jobs,  then  comes  capital  accumulation,  and  most  businesses  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  built  their  capital  by  plowing  every  dollar  of  profit  back  in 
to  make  the  business  grow.  We  are  told  that  all  the  risk  capital,  capi¬ 
tal  that  buys  machinery,  capital  that  puts  men  into  industrial  work, 
has  been  accumulated  bv  the  plow-back  process,  and  it  must  ever  be 
so,  because  men  will  not  start  businesses  to  give  the  ownership  to  some¬ 
body  else,  or  to  mortgage  them.  They  want  to  plow  back,  and  most 
little  businesses  take  not  a  dollar  out  of  it,  but  plow  it  back  in. 

So  there  you  have  the  human  nature  of  the  jobs  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  analyze  just  a  minute  this  problem  of  jobs,  new  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  which  makes  possible  the 
buying  of  machinery — and  let  me  say  here  that  there  is  all  kinds  of 
capital  in  this  country,  but  the  capital  that  makes  jobs  is  the  capital 
that  buys  machines  that  make  the  creative  jobs  that  make  more  jobs. 
All  the  money  that  is  spent  in  buying  a  home,  while  it  creates  more 
jobs  for  that  time,  is  gone  when  that  home  is  built.  It  is  a  type  of 
plowecl-in  capital  that  is  so  important  to  this  country.  If  you  will 
make  a  study  of  those  three  things,  new  business  starting,  jobs  and 
capital,  you  will  discover  an  interesting  thing.  They  always  go  along 
just  about  together.  Taking  the  figures  from  1900  to  the  early  1930’s, 
you  will  find  that  new  businesses  rose  every  year  at  a  steady  rate,  the 
number  of  jobs  rose  every  year  at  a  steady  rate,  and  the  amount  of 
capital  accumulation  rose  every  year  at  a  steady  rate,  and,  gloriously, 
the  standard  of  living  goes  right  exactly  along  wtih  it. 

You  will  notice  in  the  early  30’s  that  new  businesses  started  down, 
jobs  started  down,  capital  accumulation  started  down,  until  10  years 
later,  in  1940,  there  were  less  businesses  extant  than  there  were  in  1930, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  most  astouding  fact,  and  one  very 
vital  to  the  subject  you  are  studying,  which  is  jobs,  gentlemen. 

Now,  the  characteristics  of  business  through  that  period  are  very 
interesting.  All  through  that  period  the  job  starter  collected  his 
wages  from  his  customer,  paid  it  to  the  job  holders,  plowed  back  what 
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was  left  and  made  more  jobs,  and  continued  the  process.  The  variables 
of  business  in  that  time  were  style,  the  whim  of  the  buyer,  the  skill  of 
the  maker,  improvement  of  machinery,  efforts  to  reduce  costs,  ana  all 
the  trends  of  the  curious,  ever  changing,  volatile  market  conditions. 
The  foundation  on  which  all  this  was  built  was  certainty  regarding 
the  value  of  money,  confidence  in  the  public  credit,  a  steady  tax  system 
that  never  changed.  And  let  me  say  here,  give  business  a  bad  tax, 
if  you  must,  but  stop  changing  it.  No  man  can  plan  to  meet  the  vola¬ 
tile  changing  conditions  of  the  market  unless,  in  planning  his  business, 
he  knows  what  his  taxes  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  any  over-all  tax  plan  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  not  discussing  the  tax  plan  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  thought  you  said,  “Give  business  a  steady  tax 
structure.” 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  We  will  take  any  tax  plan  that  stays  stable 
for  a  period  of  time,  so  that  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  any  such  plan  to  suggest  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  trouble  with  you  gentlemen.  So  many 
people  condemn  things,  but  don’t  give  us  any  suggestion  for  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  repeat,  sir,  anything  that  stays  steady. 

Mr.  Church.  Even  though,  you  said,  it  is  bad  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Let  us  examine  our  unemployment  curve  against  this  background. 
You  will  find  the  interesting  thing  that  through  these  years,  from 
1900  to  1930,  there  was  a  variation  in  jobs  and  job  employment  for 
the  entire  period  of  from  plus  2  percent  to  minus  2  percent.  It  was 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below.  The  requirements  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  period,  that  is.  That  is  a  very  significant  thing.  The  chart 
here  shows  that  a  plus  or  minus  2  percent  variation  in  unemployment 
or  overemployment  was  not  serious  enough  to  disturb  the  American 
people  enough  to  consider  a  full-employment  bill  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  bill.  It  seemed  to  be  a  condition  of  expanding  growth. 

From  1930  on  to  1940  we  have  another  interesting  examination  of 
the  unemployment  curve.  We  find  that  unemployment  went  to  an 
average  of  10  percent,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  14  percent,  all  through 
that  period;  and  isn’t  it  interesting,  gentlemen,  that  new  businesses 
stopped  growing?  There  were  less  businesses  in  1940  than  in  1930, 
unemployment  increased  drastically  and  remained  so.  Now,  why? 
How  can  we  explain  this  relationship?  It  is  very  natural  for  the 
American  people,  for  the  worker,  for  many  of  us,  to  say  that  what  we 
call  free  enterprise  has  failed.  It  is  natural,  I  say,  because  a  man 
gets  his  job  from  business,  and  when  his  job  falls  off,  he  says,  “There 
is  something  wrong  with  business.”  And  business  he  calls  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  don’t  want  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  the  crash  now,  but  I  would 
recommend  that  this  committee  give  serious  study  to  the  reasons  for 
the  crash.  I  suspect  you  will  find  that  free  enterprise,  as  I  describe 
it,  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  crash;  I  suspect  you  will  find  the 
American  people  had  entered  a  period  of  gambling;  they  had  been  at 
the  roulette  wheel  of  the  market,  gambling  with  borrowed  money, 
money  borrowed  possibly  on  the  knowledge  of  an  expansion  of  credit 
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which,  perhaps,  should  have  been  the  responsibility  of  Government 
to  watch  and  control.  I  suspect  you  will  have  discovered  that. 

Coming  back  to  me  and  my  business:  I  am  a  little  free  enterpriser. 
A  careful  examination  of  my  business  shows  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  clash.  All  through  that  period  we  improved  our  product,  we  im¬ 
proved  our  patented  devices,  lowered  our  costs.  The  productive  proc¬ 
ess  continued  just  the  same  through  that  period.  The  only  thing  in 
my  business  that  changed  in  the  whole  period  was  the  price  of  the 
stock,  which  was  merely  the  chips  the  gamblers  were  playing  for. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  that  gambling ?  The  bootblack,  the  minister. 
My  minister  ran  $5,000  up  to  $200,000,  and  then  busted.  He  couldn’t 
get  his  sermon  through  fast  enough  to  run  to  his  broker.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  was  that  speculative  element,  that  great  emotional 
period  in  American  life,  which  was  under  strain ;  and  free  enterprise 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crash. 

However,  immediately  following  that,  and  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  free  enterprise  had  failed,  a  new  thing  came  in  American 
history,  a  new  thing,  unique  in  our  history,  a  complete  change  in 
Government  policy  toward  the  operation  of  free  enterprise  or  busi¬ 
ness.  There  immediately  came  a  vast  spending  that  brought  huge 
taxation,  and  constantly  changing  taxation,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
proved  very  harmful  to  the  making  of  business  plans.  And  with 
that  came  vast  administrative  controls,  constantly  changing  rules  of 
the  game.  The  whole  foundation  on  which  our  little  businesses  rested 
began  to  change.  The  value  of  money  changed,  many  things  changed, 
including  the  practices  on  which  we  were  founded.  Complete  control 
of  labor  relations  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  little  fellow  who  sits 
across  the  table  from  Joe,  who  wants  the  job,  to  the  hands  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureau,  and  there,  gentlemen,  is  one  of  business’  greatest 
problems,  the  relationship  between  management  and  men,  the  human 
relationship,  a  relationship  that  never  will  be  solved  except  at  the 
level  of  the  plant,  between  management  and  the  men. 

That  passed  out  of  our  hands  to  the  bureaus,  and  a  period  of  re¬ 
striction  came,  a  period  of  restriction  at  every  turn  in  our  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  use  of  credit,  in  what  we  could  do  in  starting  business. 
Gentlemen,  the  imposition  of  birth  control  upon  new  business  came, 
and  that  is  the  result.  That  is  the  reason  that  new  businesses  began 
to  decline. 

Billions  were  spent,  yet  unemployment  increased,  and  it  took  a  war 
to  bring  employment  back  to  where  it  had  been ;  it  took  a  great  war 
to  stop  the  unemployment  trend.  Can  it  be  that  the  entry  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  business  field  brought  this  thing  about?  Can  it  be 
that  vast  spending  and  the  taxation  that  went  with  it  brought  the 
birth  control  that  ended  new  business  venture?  Can  it  be  that  ad¬ 
ministration  that  so  hampered  business  at  every  angle  and  took  the 
flexibility  out,  that  limited  a  man  and  froze  so  many  things — can  it 
be  that  that  has  ended  the  formation  of  new  businesses  and  resulted 
in  lost  jobs? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  your  contention  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Gentlemen,  I  am  putting  it  first  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  and  then  I  will  attempt  to  answer  it  from  my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  want  to  answer  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  will  in  a  minute. 
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At  any  rate,  new  businesses  stopped  growing  as  these  restrictions 
came  in,  and  I  point  out  it  is  the  first  time  in  American  life  that - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  any  copies  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir;  I  am  working  just  from  notes. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  job  maker  believes;  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  the  man  who  ultimately  will  be  called  upon,  no  matter  what  you 
do,  to  hire  the  person  who  wants  a  job  believes.  Every  intelligent, 
serious  thinker,  every  job  maker,  every  business  starter,  who  thinks 
seriously  believes  that  that  is  the  truth,  believes  that  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy,  which  was  new  in  American  life  in  the  thirties,  has 
caused  the  restrictions  and  the  birth  control.  These  policies  have 
transferred  a  great  number  of  people  from  the  class  of  job  makers 
to  the  class  of  job  seekers.  We  believe  that  many  Americans  want  to 
own  a  business,  but  today  it  is  significant  that  they  will  settle  for  jobs. 
That  is  an  extremely  important  thing  in  American  life,  because 
somebody  must  be  the  job  maker. 

We  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that  a  half  million  new  business 
starters  have  been  discouraged  and  have  quit  because  of  the  policies 
that  were  introduced  at  that  time.  We  believe  with  all  our  hearts  that 
the  present  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  has  more  of  the  same  policies  in  it.  We 
believe  the  policies  of  this  bill  were  adopted  in  1982  and  are  still  oper¬ 
ative.  We  believe  this  bill  merely  restates  what  has  been  in  effect  for 
15  years  and  is  now  in  force,  and  has  brought  these  results  to  the 
business  starter.  We  believe  this  bill  will  write  new  business  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  law  where  it  has  been  temporarily. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  you  point  out,  right  there,  where  it  does? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  my  talk.  Later  on  I 
will  develop  that. 

Mr.  Cochran..  You  said  you  believe  that.  Where  is  the  language  in 
there  that  makes  you  believe  it  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  'May  I  continue  my  talk  and  develop  that  later? 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  referred  to  this 
bill  since  you  started  talking.  We  are  considering  the  bills  here,  not 
what  happened  back  years  ago. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  answer  that  by  developing  this  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  witness, 
I  think  Mr.  Cochran  is  laboring  under  the  same  handicap  I  am.  The 
gentleman  talks  so  fast  and  puts  so  many  ideas  before  us,  one  fact 
after  another,  that  I,  at  least,  am  unable  to  follow  through  on  each  one 
and  grasp  the  foundation  or  learn  the  foundation  from  which  he  draws 
his  conclusions.  W  ith  all  due  respect,  may  I  say  that  while  as  an 
oiation  or  as  a  speech  your  statement  is  fine,  when  we  come  to  weigh  it, 
unless  we  know  more  about  what  Mr.  Cochran  just  asked— the  details— 
we  don’t  get  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  summarize  to  this  point  and  simply  say  that 
somebody  must  be  job  makers  if  there  are  to  be  jobs;  that  in  1940  there 
were  less  job  makers  than  there  were  in  1930. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Less  what? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Less  job  makers.  That  is  a  significant  factor  in 
American  life,  and  it  is  first  time  in  history  that  was  true. 

I  would  like  to  examine  the  bill  very  briefly  in  its  part,  and  I  am 
talking,  gentlemen,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  job  maker  and  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  the  making  of  new  jobs. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  in  1945,  after  all  these  years,  the 
American  people  want  a  full-employment  bill.  Never  before  have  we 
wanted  one.  I  think  they  want  it  because  we  are  looking  at  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  thirties,  which  was  tragic  in  American  life.  I  think  the 
experience  of  the  thirties  are  based  on  a  misunderstanding.  I  think 
American  people  believe  that  free  enterprise  was  the  cause  of  our 
difficulty,  and  I  am  tiying  to  make  the  point  that,  from  my  point 
of  view — that  of  the  job  maker — the  actions  taken  by  the  Government 
through  the  thirties  is  the  reason  why  little  businesses  have  ceased  to 
grow,  and  I  am  going  to  give  three  definite  examples  why  today  I  am 
unable  to  start  the  business  that  is  ready  on  my  desk  to  be  started. 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  in  America,  Americans  have  to  restate 
the  purpose  of  government — to  help  the  general  welfare.  I  think  that 
is  the  purpose  of  government.  I  think  the  whole  bill  is  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  the  thirties,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  thirties  is 
not  typical  in  American  life.  However,  we  agree  with  the  object  of 
the  bill,  that  we  should  have  more  business  and  more  jobs,  and  more 
protection,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  We  all  want  it. 

The  second  thing  in  the  bill  I  see  is  the  National  Budget.  That  is 
all  right — the  more  budgets  we  make,  the  better— but  to  a  businessman 
looking  at  this,  he  points  out  to  you  first,  “Estimate  the  expenditures 
of  consumers,  the  expenditures  of  private  enterprise.”  That  is  the 
most  volatile  thing  in  American  life,  that  is  the  whim  of  the  public. 
That  is  the  most  unstable,  changing  thing  in  all  American  life.  In  my 
own  company  I  try  constantly  to  estimate  the  volume  of  consumer 
purchase  from  me.  I  don’t  know  from  day  to  day  what  it  will  be. 
Every  week  I  have  to  change  my  viewpoint.  My  orders  read  that  I 
shall  supply  the  requirements  of  the  customer.  I  ask  him  what  are 
his  requirements ;  he  says  he  doesn’t  know.  Automobile  orders  read 
that  way.  The  automobile  companies  say,  “We  don’t  know  how  many 
cars  we  are  going  to  make.  It  depends  on  whether  our  car  is  popular, 
and  we  sell  them.” 

The  Chairman' .  You  should  hire  a  Government  economist ;  he  could 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Perhaps  I  should.  In  my  industry  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  any  accurate  estimate  of  consumer  consumption.  That 
must  be  left  flexible,  day  by  day,  so  that  it  can  be  changed. 

I  have  been  interested  in  a  study  of  the  subject  of  savings.  I  have 
-  noticed  that  even  that  does  not  follow  logic.  When  times  are  bad, 
savings  rise ;  when  times  are  good,  savings  go  down,  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  to  what  you  would  expect.  So  that  even  that  figure  doesn’t  indi¬ 
cate  anything. 

Today  this  Government  is  doing  immense  amounts  of  spending,  but 
one  agency  sajs  that  inflation  is  ahead  and  that  wages  must  be  lowered ; 
another  agency  says  that  deflation  is  ahead  and  wages  must  be  raised. 
We  can’t  even  decide  whether  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  have  inflation 
or  deflation.  I  don’t  see,  gentlemen,  how  you  can  base  anything  on 
an  estimate  of  consumer  consumption.  My  wife  doesn’t  know’today 
what  she  will  buy  at  10  o’clock,  when  she  goes  to  market. 

Next  comes  a  recommended  program  based  upon  consumer  expendi¬ 
ture,  private-enterprise  expenditure;  then  you  will  undertake  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  recommends  changes  in  policy,  changes  in  monopoly — 
what  does  that  mean  ?  Changes  in  wages,  changes  in  taxation,  changes 
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in  the  value  of  money.  Gentlemen,  in  the  business  world,  we  do  exactly 
the  opposite.  In  the  business  world  the  variable  is  consumer  con¬ 
sumption  ;  in  the  business  world  the  one  foundation  on  which  we  base 
all  our  planning  is  fixed  taxation,  sound  money - 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  plan  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  plan  constantly  and  daily. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Have  you  noticed  in  this  bill  that  it  is  a  bill  for  ad¬ 
vance  planning  to  meet  a  situation  if  it  develops  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  it  is  a  bill  to  plan  in  that  field  in  which  I  plan — ■ 
consumer  consumption. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  use  advance  planning,  so  why  should  you  object 
to  the  Government  providing  for  advance  planning  to  meet  a  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  you  describe  as  existing  in  1930  which  caused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  come  into  the  picture  to  help  the  people,  feed  the  people,  clothe 
the  people,  and  house  the  people  when  they  couldn’t  get  any  of  the 
jobs  you  are  talking  about  from  free  enterprise? 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  my  business  I  plan  the  same  things  you  plan, 
and  I  can’t  plan  one  week  ahead.  Consumer  expenditure  and  business 
expenditure  depend  upon  the  constantly  changing  whims  of  the 
American  buyer. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  we  had  planned  for  projects  of  all  types,  lasting 
projects,  when  we  did  have  to  step  into  the  picture  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  start  of  the  depression,  we  would  have  had  something  to 
work  on  rather  than  put  people  to  work  raking  leaves. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir.  However,  I  believe  the  objection  to  this 
type  of  planning  is  to  basing  your  plans  on  the  most  volatile  thing  in 
American  life,  the  whim  of  the  public,  and  using  that  figure,  and  then 
turning  around  and  changing  the  things  which  are  constant  things  in 
American  security — the  value  of  money,  social  security.  Those  are 
the  things  that  must  be  stable.  And  if  you  estimate  a  consumption 
figure,  and  from  that  you  turn  around  and  start  changing  the  value 
or  money  or  rate  of  taxation,  or  the  amount  of  social  security  taxes, 
or  the  policies  of  banking,  and  so  forth,  you  knock  the  whole  foundation 
out  from  under  free  enterprise,  and  there  will  be  no  business  left  at 
all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  change  the 
tax  plan  if,  for  example,  the  present  plan  does  not  produce  enough 
revenue,  or  reduce  it,  if  it  produces  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  believe,  of  course,  taxation  should  depend  on  the 
amount  needed  for  revenue,  but  when  taxation  is  changed  to  fit  a 
figure  that  you  have  estimated,  which  concerns  only  consumer  con¬ 
sumption,  which  you  have  estimated,  and  which  no  one  in  the  world 
knows  anything  about,  not  even  the  buyer - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Taking  your  own  argument,  you  would  say  the 
whim  of  the  public  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  plan  ahead.  Doesn’t 
the  whim  of  the  public  as  to  what  they  will  buy,  also  affect  the  revenue, 
and  doesn’t  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  fixed,  rigid  system 
of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  why  tell  us  that  we  should  take  any  one  tax 
plan,  whatever  may  happen — even  a  bad  one,  as  you  say — and  stick 
to  it.  Don’t  you  see  that  the  best  experts  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  are  able  to  get  never  could  tell  accurately  how  much  a  new 
tax  hill  is  going  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  along  comes  another  year,  and  business  wants 
less  in  taxes,  and  individuals  want  lower  taxes,  lighter  taxes,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  asking  the  Appropriations  Committees  for 
more  money.  Don’t  we  have  to  cut  our  cloth  from  year  to  year,  from 
season  to  season,  as  we  go  along  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  why  do  you  say  we  should  have  a  rigid  taxation 
plan  ?  That  is  what  I  can’t  understand. 

Mr.  Church.  You  want  the  least  change  possible? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  The  rates  must  of  necessity  change. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  whole  point  of  my  speech 
is  that  the  actions  that  started  in  the  thirties  have  knocked  the  founda¬ 
tions  out  from  under  business,  so  that  new  businesses,  because  of  re¬ 
strictions,  cannot  be  started,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  job  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  can  agree  with  you  that - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Also  may  I  say,  sir,  that  during  this  period  that 
taxes  have  changed  so  constantly,  and  the  tax  bill  change  came  so 
late,  that  no  one  in  business  knew  in  October  what  his  taxes  would 
be  in  January,  so  there  could  be  no  sound  business  planning. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  deals  with  tax  legislation,  but  don’t  you  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  delay  has  been  due  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  that  this  or  that  tax  be  imposed  or  not  imposed,  and  that  the 
committee  is  badgered  all  the  time  with  requests  and  pressure  from 
various  special  groups? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  no  doubt  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  he  said  that  his  problem  was  because  of  the 
whims  of  the  public.  And  that  is  what  you  say  the  tax  thing  is — 
that  they  have  been  deluged  by  various  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sir,  I  am  making  this  point;  that  I  am  trying  to 
find  where  there  are  any  new  businesses  in  which  the  jobs  of  the  future 
will  come. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Right  there.  Will  you  show  me  anything  in  this 
bill  that  would  prevent  you,  as  a  businessman,  from  starting  a  new 
business?  Read  any  line  in  this  bill,  or  the  Senate  bill,  that  prevents 
you  from  starting  a  new  business,  or  anything  in  this  bill  that  prevents 
you  from  producing  that  which  you  want  to  produce.  A  ou  say  that 
business  wants  to  be  free  to  produce.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
that  is  going  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  a  very  serious  thing  will,  sir.  The  business 
planner  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  every  90  days  there  will  be  a  review 
of  this  volatile  consumer  demand,  and  .that  possibly  the  policies  of 
banking  and  currency,  perhaps  the  free  flow  of  money,  may  be  changed ; 
taxation  may  be  changed. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  changes  the 
value  of  money? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  bill - 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  don’t  want  you  to  answer;  I  want  the  witness  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  bill  calls  for  the  President  to  recommend  the 
changing  of  these  things  every  90  days  to  fit  the  estimated  figure  of 
production. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question ;  if  the  F ederal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  assure  a  job  to  everyone,  knowing  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
a  person  off  the  Federal  pay  roll,  once  on  there,  do  you  think  that  if  I 
were  to  go  out  and  undertake  to  create  a  new  business,  I  could  ever 
gt  any  employees  for  the  new  enterprise,  if  they  knew  they  were  going 
to  get  a  job  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  would  have  great  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn’t  that  answer  Mr.  Cochran’s  question? 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Crawford’s  question - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  answered  Mr.  Cochran’s  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  witness.  I  am  not  a  businessman,  but  if  I  were,  I  would 
say  that  on  page  3,  subparagraph  (e) ,  lines  8  to  12,  inclusive,  you  have 
your  answer,  because  it  creates  a  fear  in  everyone’s  mind  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  come  into  competition  with  private  business  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  funds  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  This  simply  says,  “To  the  extent  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  be  otherwise  achieved.”  That  is,  at  the  outset.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  Government  doesn’t  step  in  at  all,  unless  it  is  determined  that 
free  enterprise  cannot  provide  jobs — that  full  employment  cannot  be 
otherwise  achieved. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cochran.  So  that  gives  free  enterprise  a  clear  field  to  go  ahead 
and  take  care  of  the  situation.  It  is  giving  you  and  every  other 
citizen  in  the  United  States  who  desires  to  start  a  new  business,  the 
opportunity  to  start  that  new  business. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  Cochran,  you  are  depending  upon  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  free  enterprise  to  make  these  jobs,  and  then  you  state  that 
if  your  study,  which  may  not  be  right,  indicates  private  enterprise 
will  not  take  them  up,  you  then  hold  over  them  the  fear  constantly 
that  the  value  of  money,  taxation,  and  all  the  other  things  on  which 
business  bases  its  plans  may  change  every  90  days,  and  you  knock  all 
the  opportunity  out  of  business  to  try  to  create  the  jobs  and  keep 
the  jobs  going  so  that  the  Government  does  not  have  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  yield  there  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Crawford,  assuming  what  Mr.  Cochran  says,  that 
the  program  is  planned  so  that  there  will  be  full  employment - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  And  if  we  don’t  have  full  employment,  the  Federal 
Government  gets  up  a  program  of  projects - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Where  is  there  left  anything  for  these  little  people 
to  start  new  businesses  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Church.  What  is  left  for  them? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Church.  Where  is  the  encouragement?  Would  you  or  a 
banker,  or  any  investor -  ’ 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Church.  Encourage  that  newly  formed  business? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Church.  Which  makes  jobs? 

Mr.  Crawford.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Doesn’t  it  go  right  back  to  the  proposition  of  human 
psychology? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Mass  psychology  is  different  from  individual  psy¬ 
chology.  The  Government  stands  out  as  the  great  Santa  Claus.  The 
American  people  many  times  do  not  have  the  initiative  they  ought 
to  have,  but  the  Governments  says,  “We  will  take  care  of  you  if  you 
don’t  work.” 

Mr.  LaFollette.  May  we  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  recognized  by  the  Chair,  and  I 
am  going  to  proceed.  Isn’t  it  perfectly  natural - 

Isn’t  it  true  that  the  psychological  effect  will  be  that  they  will  de¬ 
cline  to  take  employment  at  reasonable  wages  with  private  enterprise, 
and  therefore  before  the  thing  ever  starts,  it  will  break  down  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  create  employment? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  true.  And  starting  a  business  is  a  tough 
job;  it  is  a  job  of  heartaches  and  loss,  and  it  takes  great  courage,  and 
there  will  be  no  new  businesses  in  the  future  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
jobs;  and,  gentlemen,  if  every  90  days  there  is  a  possibility  that  my 
Government  will  have  a  new  program  on  banking,  monopoly,  wages, 
working  conditions,  I  cannot  plan.  I  base  my  whole  business  and 
take  my  contracts  for  a  year,  and  after  that  I  can  settle  my  wages  for 
the  year.  But  if,  every  90  days,  there  may  be  a  new  policy  on  foreign 
trade  and  investment,  on  taxation  and  all  these  other  things  on  which 
I  have  got  to  base  my  estimate  to  go  into  business,  you  are  just  going 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  willing  job  starters,  and  you  are 
going  to  instill  in  him  such  fear  that  he  will  say,  “What  is  the  use  of 
starting  a  business,  when  the  very  foundation  on  which  I  want  to 
place  my  business  may  shift  and  change  every  90  days.” 

Gentlemen,  you  have  got  it  reversed.  You  should  first  plan  for 
sound  money  and  sound  banking,  and  such  things,  and  then  let 
private  business,  on  a  guarantee  of  sound  foundation,  attempt  to 
produce  the  goods  that  will  flood  this  country  with  new  business 
and  jobs.  Otherwise,  I  think  we  approach  it  backward,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  just  fill  the  mind  of  the  business  started  with 
fear. 

I  want  to  start  a  business,  but  I  certainly  won’t  start  a  business 
if  my  working  conditions  and  the  value  of  the  money  I  use  can 
change  every  90  days,  or  a  recommendation  for  its  change  can  be 
made.  Business  stands  bn  those  things  when  it  finds  what  they  are. 
Business  stands  on  those  things  and  plans  accordingly  to  furnish 
something  to  the  market  which  will  pay  the  wages.  I  pay  no  wages ; 
the  customer  pays  the  wages.  The  buyer  in  this  country  is  supreme ; 
the  buyer  is  cruel;  the  buyer  sits  on  a  throne  every  morning  and 
decides  whether  I  shall  live  or  die.  The  buyer  has  whims  of  style, 
whims  of  demand,  fears,  and  rumors,  and  I  must  watch  that  buyer 
and  plan  to  please  him.  But  if,  in  addition  to  that,  every  90  days 
the  Government  may  change  my  taxes,  may  change  the  value  of  money, 
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my  labor  relations,  the  whole  thing  on  which  my  campaign  is  based,, 
certainly  no  new  business  will  be  started.  It  just  can’t  be  done;  it 
knocks  the  foundation  out,  all  certainty  is  gone. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
job  maker  at  his  task,  struggling  with  the  problem,  all  these  things 
evidence  the  difficulties  of  the  period  of  the  thirties.  All  that  has 
been  going  on  since  the  thirties.  We  had  a  change  in  labor  relations,, 
we  had  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  we  had  a  change  in  every¬ 
thing  you  mention  here.  It  has  kept  us  in  turmoil,  and  that,  perhaps, 
is  the  reason  new  business  growth  declined.  I  believe  you  will  find 
that  to  be  so.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  exactly  like  playing  a  foot¬ 
ball  game,  where  you  listen  to  the  volume  of  cheers  in  the  stands, 
and  then  change  the  length  of  the  field,  the  number  of  downs,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  No  new  business  can  survive  under  that  sort  of 
conditions. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  to  the  third  thing  in  the  bill;  a  thing  which 
has  been  in  the  bill  for  10  years,  and  which  is  a  cause  of  lack  of 
business.  It  is  Government  spending.  The  definite  thing  in  this 
bill  is  that  if  other  things  do  not  work  there  shall  be  spending.  What 
is  new  about  that?  We  have  had  a  program  for  13  years.  We 
have  had  volumes  of  testimony  upon  the  effect  of  public  spending. 

I  have  a  chart  here  which  shows  that  enormous  variations  in  public 
spending  have  changed  total  employment  very  little.  An  astound¬ 
ing  chart.  It  shows  that  with  spending  going  from  3  to  90  million 
dollars,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  gross  employment  in  this 
country. 

Perhaps  there  isn’t  the  direct  relationship  between  spending  and 
jobs  that  we  assume  there  is.  Business  makers  and  business  starters 
believe  that  a  Government-spending  program  will  not  cause  jobs,  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  cause  unemployment,  and  we  ask  you,  sirs, 
to  look  up  the  record  all  through  this  period  where  spending  has 
been  practiced  by  the  Government,  and  you  will  see  it  never  solved 
it.  It  took  a  greater  and  a  bigger  war  to  get  us  back  to  where  we 
were  before.  It  won’t  work,  sirs. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  Government  spending.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  Government  spending.  There  is  the  proper  kind, 
the  development  of  roads  and  dams  and  public  works.  No  citizen 
should  dredge  out  a  harbor.  Those  are  Government  jobs.  But  those 
are  jobs  that  do  create  the  creative  employment  like  a  machine  in  a 
factory.  You  go  beyond  such  proper  Government  spending  as  dams 
and  take  some  other  great  venture.  You  may  build  a  great  building 
somewhere,  but  when  that  building  is  built*  the  jobs  are  over.  It 
cannot  be  the  recreative  job-making  type  of  expenditure  unless  you 
buy  a  factory  and  machinery.  When  I  put  $6,000  in  a  machine  a 
man  stands  at  it  and  produces  $12,000  worth  of  useful  goods.  He 
stands  there  and  earns  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the 
next  20  years.  That  is  creating  more  jobs  and  the  money  turns  over 
and  over. 

Now,  whenever  government  attempts  to  employ  the  people  of  this 
country  it  will  come  up  against  this  fact:  That  it  must  depart  from 
the  dam  and  road  type  of  spending,  it  must  buy  machinery  and  enter 
the  ranks  of  recreative  machinery  and  the  job  of  producing  type  of 
business  which  belongs  to  industry.  The  moment  you  buy  machinery, 
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I  quit;  the  moment  you  pass  beyond  that  type  of  job  like  building 
a  dam  or  a  building,  which  makes  jobs  temporarily  and  then  is  over — 
whenever  you  pass  beyond  that,  you  can  kiss  all  free  enterprise 
good-by,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  yours,  and  you  will  be  on  your 
way  to  the  Russian  system. 

Can  I  illustrate  that  with  a  somewhat  amusing  story?  Nineteen- 
thirty-eight  was  a  bad  year.  My  own  company,  after  careful,  stream¬ 
lined  budgeting,  came' out  with  a  plan.  My  taxes  were  $200,000,  I 
believe.  I  sat  down  and  figured  what  I  could  do  with  $200,000.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  industry,  the  engineer  and  the  salesman  are  well  ahead  of  the 
ability  of  the  treasury  to  tinance  these  new  things.  With  that  $200,000 
I  could  have  bought  30  machines  and  put  60  men  to  work.  I  would 
have  produced  $500,000  of  useful  products  for  20  years — the  life  of  the 
machine — which  is  $10,000,000,  recreating  and  turning  over  and  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  channels  of  trade.  My  men  could  have  earned  $2,400,000. 

But  the  Government  had  a  spending  program  that  year  that  they 
thought  was  a  necessary  one.  They  took  the  $200,000  from  me.  It 
was  carefully  considered  in  the  year  1938  that  we  wanted  no  more  leaf 
raking ;  we  didn’t  want  to  sift  the  dump  over  any  more,  so  they  said, 
“Let  us  have  a  useful  thing  in  this  expenditure.” 

Cleveland  is  a  forest  city ;  the  foresters  always  wanted  to  know  what 
trees  there  were  in  Cleveland.  That  was  a  very  beautiful  subject: 
“We  will  appropriate  this  money  to  a  civic  and  cultural  use;  we  will 
count  and  record  the  trees  of  Cleveland.” 

And,  gentlemen,  in  that  year,  when  I  was  denied  the  right  to  put 
my  money  into  capital  which  would  recreate  itself,  that  money  went 
into  Government  expenditure.  And  let  me  show  you  the  difference : 
Business  puts  its  money  into  capital  which  goes  on  and  creates  more 
money.  Government  expenditure  is  largely  an  expense.  Anyway,  an 
army  of  men  went  to  work  with  pencils  and  pads  to  count  and  record 
the  trees  of  Cleveland.  The  first  one  they  came  to,  perhaps,  was  a 
little  tree.  One  man  said,  “Oh,  that’s  not  a  tree ;  that’s  a  bush.”  The 
other  said,  “No;  it’s  a  tree.”  Well,  they  tossed  a  nickle.  It  came  down 
tails — “It’s  a  bush ;  don’t  record  it.” 

Months  went  by,  the  trees  were  counted,  and  there  were  exactly 
200,000  trees  in  Cleveland.  There  is  a  dollar  bill  of  mine  attached  to 
every  tree  in  Cleveland,  but  we  had  those  trees  counted  and  knew  what 
they  were.  But  when  the  job  was  over  and  the  money  had  been  spent, 
there  was  no  recurrence  of  job  possibilities. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  what  the  advocates  of  this  bill  say  is  that  that 
created,  in  the  hands  of  these  people  who  received  the  $200,000,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  that  enabled  them  to  buy  your  stuff. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sir,  that  went  from  their  hands  for  a  meal  or  a 
cigarette,  and  back  in  the  bank  for  two  or  three  turn-overs.  When  that 
money  comes  to  me,  it  turns  over  many  times ;  it  ceases  to  be  expense 
and  becomes  capital,  and  capital  is  creative,  and  capital  causes  jobs  for 
years  to  come.  It  earns  and  produces.  That  money  in  my  business 
could  have  earned  $50,000  a  year  profit  and  recreated  more  jobs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  it  would  have  made  more  jobs  than 
existed  for  those  fellows  who  were  counting  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  would  have  earned  and  created — it  would  have 
earned  money  to  start  new  businesses  and  create  new  jobs,  and  it  goes 
on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  In  other  words,  the  trees  ran  out,  there  Were  no  more 
to  count? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  had  this  record  of  them.  But  some  years  later,  a 
heavy  wind  blew  some  of  those  trees  down,  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  trees  there  are  in  Cleveland  today. 

I  tell  that  amusing  story  to  illustrate  that  business  plows  its  money 
back  into  business  and  is  creative. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  is  another  argument  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  make,  which  is,  in  the  interim  while  you  were  getting  your  machines 
and  getting  ready  to  produce  these  jobs  and  produce  more  capital  and 
produce  more  goods,  the  individual  in  Cleveland  might  have  starved. 
That  is  why  they  took  that  $200,000  away  from  you,  I  gather. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sir,  you  open  up  a  very  wide  subject.  Nobody  has 
ever  starved  in  America.  It  is  a  generous  Nation.  The  best  way  to 
handle  emergency  situations  of  that  kind  is  on  the  local  level ;  that  is 
the  way  to  handle  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  job  making  that 
might  have  come,  the  new  business  that  might  have  come  from  indus¬ 
try's  use  of  that  money  went  for  another  purpose,  and  now  it  is  spent 
and  gone. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  answer  to  that  is  it  was  necessary  at  that  time 
to  keep  people  from  starving.  I  am  only  restating  their  arguments. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  see.  I  am  making  the  point,  however,  that  in  this 
country  there  is  an  obligation  to  those  who  work  and  produce,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  do  not  work,  and  in  the  handling  of  that  situation, 
sir,  don’t  destroy  the  opportunity  to  start  business,  don’t  destroy  the 
free,  expanding  job-creating  possibilities  of  this  productive  system 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  way  to  keep  from  destroying  that  system,  as  I 
follow  your  thought,  is  for  the  Government  to  stop  taxing  you,  and 
let  you  use  your  profits  to  reinvest  in  your  business,  which  will  auto¬ 
matically  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sir,  the  way  to  aid  business  is  in  starting  new  busi¬ 
ness,  which  will  create - 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Is  to  remove  the  host  of  restrictive  things  which 
were  done  through  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Just  as  they  are  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  this  bill  now,  where  are  there  any  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  A  change  every  90  days  in  the  foundation  on  which 
my  business  stands  is  extremely  restrictive.  The  spending  of  money 
for  public  works  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  solve  unemployment,  and 
is  extremely  restrictive.  It  leads  to  heavy  taxation  which  results  in 
severe  hardship. 

Sir,  can  I  for  a  moment  give  you  the  difficulties  of  the  job  starter  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  you  have  made  that  statement  three  or  four 
times. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  on  my  desk  today  a  device  which  would  im¬ 
prove  the  home,  make  less  work  for  the  housewife,  would  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  undoubtedly  there  would  be  jobs.  It  is  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  thing  that  will  provide  the  jobs  of  the  future,  and  which 
your  committee  is  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  you  put  that  on  the  market,  you  will  create  more 
jobs? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Bj  employment  of  men  to  manufacture  this  article 
you  say  you  have  on  your  desk  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  you  say  if  you  put  that  on  the  market  the  house¬ 
wife  who  buys  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  her  home  more 
efficiently  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  With  the  aid  of  this  machine,  so  that  it  lessens  the 
work  in  the  home  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Would  that  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  housewife 
not  to  employ  those  that  she  required  now  for  service? 

Mr.  ChaW'FORd.  It  might  enable  them,  perhaps,  to  go  out  and  work 
part  of  the  time;  raise  her  standard  of  living,  buy  a  home,  build  a 
new  home.  It  may  lead  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  you  are  talking  about  will  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  she  will  have  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No  ;  it  makes  it  more  convenient  to  keep  house.  I  am 
a  job  starter,  and  I  am  saying  to  you  that  for  many,  many  years  in 
America,  up  to  the  early  thirties,  jobs  started,  and  there  was  no  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  in  America,  only  plus  or  minus  2  percent.  Then 
starting  in  1930,  new  in  American  life,  the  Government  undertook  to 
spending  heavily  and  to  increase  taxation,  and  it  undertook  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  to  change  the  following  things — banking  and  currency, 
monopoly,  competition,  wTages,  and  working  conditions.  They  have 
been  changed.  There  is  no  Government  wage  policy  now.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  today  has  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  Government’s  wage 
policy  is — the  closest,  most  vital  relationship  in  the  making  of  jobs. 
It  changes  every  day.  You  propose  to  change  it  every  90  clays. 
Foreign  trade  and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  security — 
I  am  saying  that  when  the  Government  began  to  do  the  thing  your 
bill  requires  the  President  to  do,  that  is  when  new  businesses  ceased 
to  be  formed  and  the  uncertainties  came,  and  the  unemployment 
problem  shifted  from  the  backs  of  the  new-business  makers  to  the 
Government.  We  want  to  get  it  back  where  it  belongs. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  device 
for  the  housewives  ?  I  am  interested  in  it.  If  this  device  reduces  the 
number  of  hours  the  housewife  has  to  work  at  home,  then  under 
this  bill  we  would  have  to  give  her  a  job,  because  she  is  not  engaged 
in  full-time  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  her  house  cost  a  little  less,  perhaps  more  people 
would  buy  houses,  and  that  would  stimulate  private  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  In  section  2,  paragraph  (b)  we  have  to  provide 
her  a  job  if  she  is  not  engaged  in  full-time  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  She  can  get  married  and  buy  one  of  these  gadgets. 

Mr.  Gibson.  As  the  chairman  says,  if  it  doesn’t  take  her  all  day  to 
do  her  housework,  we  have  to  hire  her. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  give  her  a  job. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  had  many,  many  women  work  for  me,  and 
I  find  that  the  biological  urge  sends  many  of  them  home  and  takes 
them  off  the  pay  roll,  because  after  9  months  the  doctor  says,  “Susie, 
you  better  stay  home  a  while.” 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  also  provide  nurses  to 
take  care  of  her  children,  so  that  she  can  work. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  Many  of  the  restrictive 
measures  which  prevent  me  from  starting  a  business  were  imposed  in 
exactly  the  spirit,  through  the  30’s,  that  this  bill  would  impose  them. 

I  shall  start  on  taxes,  as  No.  1.  You  must  admit  that  our  taxation 
is  heavier  because  of  the  policy  of  spending.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  take  income.  I  am  a  job  starter ;  I  have  a  little  income.  I  will 
take  my  income  and  invest  it  in  a  new  business  and  start  it.  I  get 
my  pencil  out  and  I  go  over  this  thing,  and  this  is  what  I  find.  In 
the  business  I  worked  for  29  years,  struggled  to  build  up,  on  a  capital 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  I  have  accumulated  a  profit  of  $100.  Uncle  Sam 
takes  $80  and  leaves  $20  in  the  business.  If  I  take  all  of  that  out  and 
pay  taxes,  there  is  exactly  $2  that  I  have  left  on  the  capital  I  have  put 
in  that  business. 

You  say  you  will  remove  the  excess-profits  tax  of  40  percent.  I 
have  accumulated  $1,000  in  business  A.  I  want  to  take  it  out  of 
business  A  and  put  it  in  business  B.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  40, 
which  leaves  60.  There  is  six-tenths  of  one  percent  left. 

That  is  the  application  of  taxpayer  taxation,  which  from  the  angle 
of  taxation  resulting  from  the  policy  of  spending  has  put  me  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute.  What  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
say  is  if  you  don’t  put  that  into  new  business,  and  you  can’t,  because 
it  is  so  small,  the  Government  will  take  it  and  make  it  its  business 
to  provide  these  jobs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Why  do  men  start  businesses  ?  I  start  a  business  to 
own  it.  Pride,  to  own  a  business  myself,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
don’t  start  it  for  others.  I  don’t  start  a  business  for  the  Government 
to  come  and  take  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  get  my  point.  You  say  that  because  the 
Government  takes  it  you  cannot  start  a  new  business  and  give  jobs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  the  Govern- 
mnet  will  take  it  and  give  them  jobs. 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  will  be  no  new  gadgets  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  gets  into  business. 

Let  me  go  to  the  second  one :  Capital.  Twenty  years  ago  I  entered 
a  new  business.  To  keep  it  alive  I  put  some  money  in  and  I  got  a 
little  nest  egg,  which  is  not  large.  My  wife  says,  “Let  us  transfer  a 
part  of  the  capital  from  company  A  to  company  B.  Company  A  is 
not  sound;  let  us  put  it  into  B,  and  start  a  new  one.”  She  says, 
“Let  us  start  the  new  one  and  see  it  grow.” 

So  we  take  a  thousand  dollars  from  company  A  and  sell  it  out,  and 
put  it  in  company  B.  And  from  that  $1,000  Uncle  Sam  immediately 
takes  $225,  which  he  says  is  a  capital-gains  tax.  Sir,  that  is  my 
capital ;  that  $1,000  had  been  there  many  years.  I  can  have  the 
thousand  dollars  if  I  leave  it  in  business  A,  but  I  can’t  have  it  if 
I  transfer  it  to  B  and  make  a  new  business.  That  capital-gains  tax 
is  a  bad  tax;  it  prevents  job  starting.  It.  prevents  job  starters  from 
moving  their  money  from  A,  which  is  not  successful,  to  B,  and 
starting  a  new  one. 

I  won’t  give  up  one-quarter  of  my  nest  egg,  which  I  want  to  live 
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on  in  my  old  age,  to  start  a  business.  It  is  too  tough  a  penalty  to  pay ; 
it  is  birth  control. 

I  want  to  give  you  another  case  of  the  result  of  the  policies  in  the 
bill,  established  in  the  thirties,  which  have  destroyed  the  ability  to 
start  a  business. 

Again,  taxation :  I  started  two  businesses  in  the  middle  thirties, 
lo  prove  it  could  be  done.  I  have  a  thousand  dollars  of  capital  in 
each.  I  will  take  the  unit  of  a  thousand  dollars  to  compare  them. 
One  business  failed,  the  money  is  lost.  The  other,  after  6  years  of 
heartache,  and  struggle  and  loss,  caught  hold — and  all  businesses  start 
that  way.  It  now  employs  a  hundred  men,  and  a  thousand  have  jobs 
throughout  the  country  because  of  the  work  of  these  100  men.  I 
earn  $100  on  my  capital  of  $1,000.  The  taxes  are  $40;  that  leaves  me 
$60.  If  I  draw  that  out  of  the  business  and  put  it  in  my  pocket,, 
there  is  $6  left,  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  to  get  back  my  losses  on 
the  business  that  failed  will  take  me  166  years  from  the  total  earnings 
I  can  take  out  of  the  business  that  didn’t  fail.  Sir,  that  is  birth 
control.  Nobody  start  a  business  under  those  conditions.  That  is 
what,  based  upon  the  same  philosophy  of  spending  in  this  bill,  and! 
actions  under  this  bill,  has  resulted  to  stop  people  from  starting 
businesses. 

I  want  to  take  one  other  restriction.  Sir,  this  bill  will  lead  to 
further  restrictions  that  prevent  new  business.  I  will  take  one  other. 
You  cannot  carry  out  that  bill  and  its  ideals  without  a  multiplicity 
of  overriding  administration. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  interrupt  ?  May  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  witness  has  not  any  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  that  Mr.  LaFollette,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
who  also  has  a  bill  here,  be  permitted  to  interrogate  him  as  he  goes 
along?  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Churcii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not — in  fact,  I  insist 
on  that  principle.  That  is  exactly  what  i  was  insisting  on  a  while 
ago.  I  think  Mr.  LaFollette,  even  though  he  refused  to  answer  my 
questions  yesterday,  should  be  permitted  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time, 
because  he  has  a  bill,  to  question  this  witness.  I  hope  he  will  question 
him  immediately. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  about  this  is  very  ob¬ 
vious.  I  know  Mr.  Hoffman  is  asking  in  good  faith.  I  do  want  to 
examine  this  witness  when  he  has  finished.  I  am  hoping,  sir,  to  do' 
that.  Really,  I  think  you  are  intruding  a  little  on  our  time,  to  hear  a 
lot  of  stories  of  your  personal  life  that  do  not  affect  the  bill.  I  know 
you  have  had  a  lot  of  vicissitudes  and  1  am  almost  in  tears  over  some 
of  these  things. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  him 
about  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  care  to  interrupt  you  until  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  your  statement.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  finish  it,  but  I  hope 
sometime  within  the  next  day  or  two  you  will  finish. 

Mr.  Church.  The  gentleman  is  not  intruding  on  our  time  one 
minute.  I  think  it  is  the  best  statement  that  has  been  made  before  our 
committee.  The  gentleman  is  not  intruding.  The  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken,  we  listened  to  here  all  day  yesterday.  I  hope  Mr. 
Crawford  will  continue  and  not  be  shut  off. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Well,  I  don’t  think  we  can  go  along  until  the  time 
for  adjournment  and  have  everything  the  witness  says  on  the  record, 
and  have  the  record  indicate  no  question  or  disagreement  with  what 
he  says.  The  chairman  says  we  should  proceed  in  the  regular  order. 
I  think  the  regular  order  now  is  the  gentleman  not  having  a  prepared 
statement,  the  chairman  should  recognize  any  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  wishes  to  ask  him  a  question  on  the  testimony  given  up  to 
this  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  motion  was  directly  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Gentlemen,  I  am  nearly  through.  I  am  only  here 
to  help.  You  have  got  a  terrible  job;  you  are  dedicating  your  bill  to 
jobs  in  free  enterprise.  I  am  free  enterprise.  I  am  the  fellow  that 
has  got  to  give  the  jobs,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  my  opinion  on  the 
problem  and  on  what  your  bill  will  do  to  aid  in  the  problem,  might  be 
of  value. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  want  to  say  again  that  I  think  the  policies  of  this 
bill  which  call  for  90-day  changes,  which  involve  constant  changes  in 
the  foundation  of  what  business  stands  on,  is  probably  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  lack  of  new  business.  And,  consequently,  without 
new  business  there  won’t  be  jobs. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  very  statement  you  made  just  now  will  be  found 
in  the  record  at  least  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  would  like  to  give  a  single  example  of  the  things 
that  have  brought  birth  control.  During  the  thirties  many  things 
were  done  in  a  spirit  of  good  faith  to  help  along  the  American  way 
of  life.  One  of  the  most  important  things  in  business,  one  of  the  most 
vital  things,  is  the  relationship  between  labor  and  management.  That 
is  one  of  America’s  great  problems  that  is  unsolved  today.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  that  over.  F or  many  years,  little  businessmen,  and  their 
employees,  got  along.  The  Government  has  taken  over  that  control. 

I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  very  briefly  the  restriction  and  birth 
control  imposed  by  agencies  set  up  in  good  faith,  which  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  making  new  jobs. 

I  take  the  NLRB.  In  1937  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  an  agency 
called  the  NLRB.  The  NLRB  started,  in  good  faith,  to  help  make 
new  jobs,  help  American  industry  make  things  run  smoothly.  Let 
us  look  at  the  result.  My  plant  has  had  absolutely  no  internal  trouble. 
There  hasn’t  been,  within  my  plant,  generated  a  problem  that  labor 
and  management  did  not  settle.  Yet,  since  1937,  this  agency  of 
government  has  brought  246  actions  against  me,  32  lawsuits — 32  times 
it  has  dragged  me  into  court — 182  compulsory  arbitrations,  and  9 
elections;  and  7  independent  unions  have  been  destroyed.  For  7 y2 
years  there  has  been  no  bargaining  of  any  kind.  My  employees  are 
denied  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  One  hearing  lasted  9 
weeks,  one  hearing  lasted  13  weeks,  and  covered  10,000  pages  of  hear¬ 
say  testimony ;  the  time  of  executives  was  consumed,  hour  after  hour, 
1 00,000  hours  of  labor  were  taken  out  of  my  plant  in  the  midst  of  war ; 
there  was  over  $300,000  in  costs  to  my  company,  $74,000  being  attor¬ 
ney’s  fees  to  fight  cases. 

I  haven’t  a  single  labor  problem  that  has  arisen  in  my  plant. 
Why  has  all  this  happened?  Because  this  agency  of  government, 
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set  up  with  all  good  intentions,  has  undertaken  to  impose  on  my 
company  a  monopoly  granted  to  an  organization.  You  can  take  my 
company  as  a  citadel  on  a  hill,  with  no  problems,  and  NLRB  over 
here,  with  artillery  lobbing  shells  into  it. 

That  agency  took  me  into  court  to  get  out  an  injunction  against 
my  talking  to  the  men. 

That  is  a  record  of  administrative  injustice  that  stinks  to  the  high 
heavens.  You  ask  me  why  new  businesses  are  not  formed;  you  ask 
me  why  it  is  birth  control.  Is  it  worth  trying  to  make  a  business 
under  such  a  performance  as  that  ?  And  I  name  one  single  agency, 
starting  in  good  faith. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  want  jobs,  return  labor-management  problems 
to  management  and  labor  at  the  plant  level.  Why  start  a  business  ? 
I  am  saying  that  all  of  the  operations  of  government  which  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  have  been  operating  for  10  years  in  America,  and 
they  have  operated  in  many  cases  tragically,  and  you  have  not  ex¬ 
amined  to  see  what  the  result  of  these  things  has  been,  the  impact 
on  free  enterprise  and  new  business,  and  I  come  in  here  and  tell  you 
of  an  agency  of  the  Government  that  enters  my  plant,  where  I  have 
no  internal  problem,  and  puts  on  that  disgraceful  performance.  From 
that  I  can  only  come  to  the  simple  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no 
jobs  in  the  future  without  new  business,  and  if  you  gentlemen  get 
the  Government  viewpoint  of  jobs,  if  you  put  the  starter  of  business 
out,  the  whole  philosophy  of  supporting  the  American  people  by 
spending  is  ended.  There  will  be  no  new  business  started.  Free 
enterprise  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

Nothing  that  you  have  here  is  a  new  thing  in  the  policy  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  and  regulation.  There  will  be  no  new  business 
under  this.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  policies  of  this  bill  have  failed; 
they  have  been  in  operation.  The  net  result  has  been  a  restriction 
and  control  that  has  put  business  out  of  new  businesses.  You  cannot 
go  all  the  way  on  spending,  when  you  put  us  out,  unless  you  take 
over  the  factories. 

For  12  years  American  business  has  begged  Congress  to  review  the 
restrictions  and  biith  control,  and  the  effect  of  the  spending  policies 
and  the  administrative  agencies  that  have  taken  over  our  functions. 
Our  plea  has  been,  “Just  look  at  them  and  see  what  they  do  to  it.”  Put 
the  establishment  of  new  jobs  against  these  restrictive  things  and 
see  if  you  can’t  understand  why  new  business  stopped. 

This  is  a  plea  to  restore  to  the  American  businessman  a  chance  to 
make  jobs  as  he  made  them  for  many  generations  prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  policies  of  this  bill. 

There  are  more  jobs  today  in  the  minds  of  inventors  than  in  all  the 
acts  of  Congress;  there  are  more  jobs  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  com¬ 
petitive  Americans,  who  would  start  business,  than  anything  you 
can  write  in  any  bill.  You  have  to  get  them  out  of  those  minds,  and 
you  can’t  unless  you  remove  these  restrictive  things  I  have  described. 

You  didn’t  expect  that  the  administration  of  NLRB  would  do 
such  things  as  that.  You  set  it  up  to  help  me.  It  has  done  nothing 
but  hinder  and  destroy  the  chance  of  making  business  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  repeat  one  thing ;  no  matter  what  the  purposes  are, 
no  matter  what  the  budget  is,  no  matter  what  your  plans  are,  I  ques¬ 
tion,  in  American  life,  if  any  bill  with  a  tail  of  Government  spending, 
in  this  turmoil,  political  pressure  age,  any  bill  with  a  tail  of  Govern- 
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ment  spending  can  ever  resist  the  pressures  that  will  be  made.  This 
is  a  policy  bill,  this  writes  on  the  books  of  this  Government,  and  tells 
the  American  people — and  who  are  the  American  people?  No  matter 
what  the  words  are,  every  American  citizen  will  say,  “I  don’t  have  to 
worry  or  work;  the  Government  is  going  to  take  care  of  me.”  I  don’t 
care  how  you  change  the  wording ;  that  is  the  tragic  thing  in  the  minds 
of  Americans,  and  the  pressure  will  be  overwhelming  to  override 
everything  else  and  go  into  a  spending  program. 

Sirs,  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  seriously;  I  am  deadly  serious.  I 
love  the  American  productive  system.  It  is  my  life.  I  have  seen  it 
work;  I  have  sen  it  forced  to  slow  down.  Remove  these  controls. 
You  don’t  need  any  bills.  Take  NLRB  and  find  out  how  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  business.  Take  taxation,  and  make  your  study  to  determine 
what  periods  you  can  fit  the  tax  to  the  spending  program  for,  and 
then  tell  us  that  for  24  months  we  can  count  on  no  retroactive  changes. 

Take  a  look  at  the  top  brackets,  which  are  tragic  in  your  whole 
program.  You  didn’t  write  them  there  with  the  thought  that  it  would 
help  or  hinder  new  business,  but  when  they  were  put  there  they  just 
destroyed  the  chance  for  many  a  man  to  start  a  business  who  wants 
to  start. 

Having  been  actively  in  business  for  29  years,  and  having  poured 
my  whole  heart  into  this  business  life,  which  I  love,  I  hope  you  will 
take  these  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered.  I  hope 
you  will  go  back  to  the  fundamentals  and  examine  these  restrictions. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government 
had  recently  enjoined  you  from  talking  to  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Last  Wednesday  my  Government  dragged  me  into 
court  to  enjoin  me  from  talking  to  my  employees.  I  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  said  that  I  believed  what  it  said.  My  time  and  my 
people’s  time  was  taken  up  defending  the  injunction  suit,  and  finally 
the  judge  threw  it  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  What  agencv  initiated  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  NLRB. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  H.  R.  2202  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  to  page  2,  paragraph  (b),  line  3. 
You  will  notice  a  statement  there.  I  wonder  if  you  would  object  to 
adding  a  new  paragraph  to  that  bill,  providing  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States  work  is  a  duty  and  a  matter  of  honor  for  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that,  “he  who  does  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.” 

Would  you  have  any  objection  to  adding  that  section? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  that  philosophy  conforms  to  the  philosophy 
of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  reading  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  like  that;  do  you,  Mr.  Crawford? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  country  which, 
today,  sees  that  its  future  lies  in  unrestricted  production  and  is  ffoinff 
to  town.  &  & 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  paragraph  (b)— I  am  reading  article  118, 
of  chapter  10 :  ’ 

Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
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It  says : 

Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  the  right  to  work,  that  is,  they  are  guaranteed 
employment  and  payment  for  their  work  in  accordance  with  its  quantity  and 
quality. 

Don’t  you  think  that  is  a  little  better  language  than  paragraph  (b)  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  it  is  worded  pretty  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  are  paying  workers  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  work. 

Continuing,  in  article  118 : 

The  right  to  work  is  assured  by  the  Socialist  organization  of  the  national 
economy — 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  we  change  that  to  the  “American  econ¬ 
omy” — 

the  steady  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  soviet  society,  the  elimination 
of  the  possibility  of  economic  crisis,  and  the  abolition  of  unemployment. 

Don’t  you  think  that  is  better  language  than  we  have  in  this  para¬ 
graph  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  even  though  we  have  to  put  them  in  concentra¬ 
tion  camps.  Liberty  is  the  right  to  be  a  bum,  the  right  not  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  article  112  takes  care  of  those  who  do  not  work, 
doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  gets  his  throat  cut,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Article  119: 

Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure— 

Would  you  add  that  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes ;  it  would  be  appropriate  to  the  bill.  . 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

The  right  to  rest  and  leisure  is  insured  by  the  reduction  of  the  worlsingday  to 
7  hours  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  workers. 

Of  course,  farmers  have  to  work  a  little  longer.  It  goes  on — 
the  institution  of  annual  vacations  with  full  pay  for  workers,  and  the  provision, 
of  sanatoria,  rest  rooms,  and  clubs  for  the  accommodation  of  working  people. 

Don’t  you  think  that  paragraph  should  be  added  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  say  “Yes”  to  anything  you 
ask  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  any  such  statement  as 
that  going  into  the  record.  I  don’t  think  the  Congressman  has  any 
right  to  make  any  such  intimation  as  to  the  integrity  or  intelligence 
of  this  witness.  We  ask  the  witnesses  here  and  they  come  in  good  faith, 
and  I  don’t  think  it  is  your  business  or  mine  to  publicly  condemn  them 
for  a  lack  of  sincerity,  or  intimate,  as  you  did,  that  he  would  say  “Yes” 
to  anything  that  is  asked. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  we  want  to  get  the  best  possible  bill 
out - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all  right,  but  to  say  that  the  witness  will 
say  “yes”  to  anything  that  is  asked  him  I  don’t  think  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Article  120: 

Citizens  of  the  USSR  have  the  right  to  maintenance  in  old  age,  and  also  in 
sickness  or  loss  of  capacity  to  work.  This  right  is  assured  by  extensive  devel¬ 
opment  of  social  insurance,  free  medical  care  to  the  working  people — 

and  so  forth. 
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Now  we  come  to  article  122 : 

Women  In  the  USSR  are  accorded  equal  rights  with  men  in  all  affairs  of 
economic,  state,  social,  and  political  life.  The  possibility  of  exercising  these 
rights  is  assured  to  women  by  granting  them  an  equal  right  with  men  to  work, 
payment  for  work,  rest  and  leisure,  social  insurance  and  education,  and  by 
state  protection  of  the  interest  of  mother  and  child,  prematernity  and  mater¬ 
nity  leave  with  full  pay,  and  the  provision  of  a  wide  network  of  maternity 
homes,  nurseries,  and  kindergartens. 

I  just  wanted  to  read  those  to  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Perhaps  we  could  learn  something  from  Russia  in 
formulating  a  full  employment  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  admitting  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  that 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  a  failure.  We  are  admitting  that 
Russia  should  be  sending  us  lend-lease  during  all  this  war,  because 
her  system  is  so  much  better  than  ours. 

Isn’t  that  the  true  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  would  seem  so. 

The  Chairman.  Her  system  is  much  better  than  ours. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Uh-huh ;  if  I  may  be  permitted  this  sarcasm. 

The  Chairman.  Their  standard  of  living  is  much  higher  than  ours, 
the  working  people  have  leisure - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Uh-huh. 

The  Chairman.  Medical  care,  sanatoria,  rest  homes,  vacations  with 
pay - 

Mr.  Gibson.  On  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  because  wre  can’t  get  in  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  concentration  camps. 

The  Chairman.  We  don’t  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  There 
were  concentration  camps  in  Germany.  They  also  had  a  full-em¬ 
ployment  program,  and  anybody  who  opposed  their  ideas  were  put 
in  concentration  camps  and  put  to  death,  or  starved  to  death. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  believe  that  last  week  they  extended  the  War 
Powers  Act  so  that  every  man  has  to  work  where  he  is  told  to, 
didn’t  we  ? 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  our  Government  under¬ 
takes  to  guarantee  every  man  a  job  who  doesn’t  have  a  job  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  that  sooner  or  later  farmers  will  leave  the  farms, 
because  it  is  easier  to  work  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  has  already  happened,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  the  thirties.  I  was  on  a  mayor’s  committee  in 
Cleveland  trying  to  get  the  people  to  go  back  from  the  city  to  the  farm. 
They  told  us  frankly  they  would  rather  draw  subsistence  in  the  city 
free  than  to  get  up  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  farm.  That  is  a 
tragic  thing  in  American  life.  That  is  the  history  of  the  world  under 
such  a  policy. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  witnesses,  proponents  of  this  bill  who 
say  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  guarantees  a  job  to  anybody.  Yet, 
don’t  you  think  that  the  average  man  in  the  street,  the  average  work¬ 
ingman  whose  job  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
war  contracts,  thinks  the  day  this  bill  becomes  law  he  will  have  a  job? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right.  No  matter  what  you  put  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  it  has  reached  the  point  where  today  the  public  thinks 
that  is  what  it  means.  You  can’t  change  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  been  accused  of  trying  to  sabotage  the  bill 
and  things  like  that,  and  misinterpreting  what  people  think  about  this 
bill.  I  want  to  read  a  little  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
speaking  for  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  held  hearings  on  the  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945 — S.  380. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  page? 

The  Chairman.  Page  112: 

The  dictionary  defines  ‘  assure”  as  follows:  “To  make  sure  or  certain,  to  inspire 
confidence  by  declaration  or  promise.”  This  will  give  us  a  clue  to  the  real  basis 
for  the  objections.  The  promise  of  job  opportunities  will  inspire  confidence  in 
the  people  of  the  country ;  they  will  rely  on  the  assurance  of  their  Government, 
and  they  will  expect  this  promise  to  be  effectually  implemented.  A  promise  is  a 
commitment,  and  the  public  relies  on  its  legislators  to  honor  their  commitments. 

My  conclusion  from  that  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  conclu¬ 
sion,  is  that  the  majority  of  the  working  people  have  the  same 
thought — that  this  bill  will  guarantee  them  all  a  job;  that  if  this  bill 
becomes  law  and  8,000,000  people  are  out  of  work  next  year,  as  the 
Budget  Bureau  says  ' there  will  be,  that  those  8,000,000  people  will 
expect  jobs  on  Federal  public  works;  and  under  existing  law  this  has 
to  be  done  by  private  contractors.  That  is  another  provision  they  have 
in  here.  And  under  existing  law  when  a  person  works  on  a  Federal 
works  project  for  a  private  contractor  he  must  be  paid  the  prevailing 
wage.  That  would  be  a  minimum,  say,  of  $2,000  a  year,  and  it  would 
cost  $16,000,000,000  or  more  for  labor  alone.  Of  course,  if  they  build 
any  worth-while  public  projects — if  they  don’t  have  them  out  raking 
leaves  or  counting  trees,  as  they  did  in  Cleveland — it  is  going  to  take 
enormous  amounts  of  material  to  keep  those  people  employed  on  public 
works.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  figure  of  $2,000  each  would 
require  $30,000,000,000  or  $40,000,000,000  to  do  that.  Do  you  think 
our  economy  can  continue  to  stand  up  if  we  spend  twenty  or  thirty 
billion  dollars  a  year  more  than  we  take  in  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  no  sense  in  a  man  believing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  commitments  we  cannot  turn 
down.  We  must  pay  our  obligation  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  normal  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  those  normal  expenditures  will  run 
around  twenty  or  thirty  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  haven’t  seen  anybody  get  very  excited  about  making 
provisions  for  the  veterans. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  excited  about  the  financial  condition  of 
this  country.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  do  it,  we  could  pay  our  debts  very 
easily  next  year  by  inflating  our  currency. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  kiss  good-by  to  new  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  business. 

Mr.  Crawford.  There  is  a  very  interesting  discussion.  What  is  a 
job  ?  That  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in  America  today.  Is  a  job  8 
hours  with  the  money  received,  or  is  a  job  some  production  produced? 
That  is  the  problem  tearing  us  all  to  pieces  today.  The  virtue  in  our 
productive  system  is  not  the  number  of  farm  hands  but  the  size  of  the 
crop  that  puts  us  into  prosperity. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  the  final  analysis,  your  viewpoint  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  throw  the  bill  in  the  wastebasket  and  let  this  committee  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  they  follow  out  your 
suggestion  in  regard  to  taxes  and  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  that  they  repeal  the  laws  that  you  claim  have  shackled  industry. 
Is  that  your  point  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  My  point,  sir,  is  to  drop  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  first. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  seriously  seek  the  causes  of  unemployment  and 
then  remove  the  restrictions  that  exist  upon  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Thank  you •  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Will  you  send  me  a  copy  of  that  suit  that  was  brought 
against  you  ? 

Mr.  CrawfOrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  chairman  read  you  a  series  of 
statements  from  the  Soviet  Constitution,  and  you  nodded  your  head 
and  said  “uh-huh”  all  the  way  through  his  reading.  Those  of  us 
sitting  here  could  get  the  tone  of  your  voice  and  the  apparent  sarcasm 
to  some  of  it,  but  when  that  comes  out  in  print  perhaps  an  entirely 
different  impression  might  be  gained  by  one  reading  the  record.  I 
suggest  that  before  you  go  away  you  go  over  the  record  and  make  the 
answers  you  want. 

Mr.  Cociiran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  witness  agreed  by  his  attitude,  and  I  think  I 
heard  him  say  “yes”  in  the  end.  He  really  agreed  with  the  leading 
questions  of  the  chairman  that  it  would  be  well  to  embody  those 
thoughts  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all  right,  but  he  didn’t  endorse  it.  He 
agreed  that  if  we  were  going  to  have  this  bill  we  should  make  it  the 
best  bill  possible. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  I  might  add  that  we  should  get  Uncle  Joe 
Stalin  over  here  to  run  it.  It  was  all  sarcasm,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  would  get  full  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  is  a  personal  question,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  per- 
liaps  you  will  not  care  to  answer  it;  if  not,  all  right.  I  am  just  assum¬ 
ing  that  you  have  money  enough  yourself,  so  that  whether  there  are 
additional  jobs  or  whether  there  are  not,  whether  you  continue  in 
business  or  whether  you  don’t,  it  won’t  affect  your  own  welfare. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  not  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  hoping  it  was. 

Mr.  Crawford.  My  nest  egg  is  small. 

^Mr.  Hoffman.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  situation  of  Henry  Ford 

Mr.  Crawford.  Not  quite.  I  love  the  game,  and  I  love  the  work, 
and  I  love  to  start  businesses  and  see  them  go. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  still  have  to  stay  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Gibson.  Isn  t  it  true  that  even  if  you  were  in  Henry  Ford’s 
position,  if  we  have  broken  down  the  currency  of  this  countrv  vou 
wouldn’t  then  be  so  well  off  ?  J  J 
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Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Crawford,  this  is  a  question  I  want  to  read,  in 
order  to  follow  this  discussion.  Under  a  combination  of  this  bill  and 
the  minimum-wage  law,  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  an  economic  situation 
where  all  available  workers  are  employed  at  a  high  minimum  wage. 
Assuming  that  is  possible,  in  view  of  this,  Mr.  Crawford,  does  it  not 
follow,  in  order  to  eliminate  competition  between  employers  seeking 
to  hire  highly  skilled  labor,  high  production  labor  to  oftset  the  low 
production  and  high  minimum  wage  unskilled  or  partially  skilled 
labor,  that  the  Government  must  do  one  of  two  things:  (1)  Establish 
and  maintain  a  strict  policy  of  price  and  profit  fixing  or  (2)  establish 
and  maintain  ceilings  on  wages  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think,  that  is  very  true,  sir.  You  must  first  realize 
that  no  industry  is  an  employer.  The  buyer  and  the  great  American 
public  is  the  employer  and  pays  all  the  wages.  The  great  American 
public  will  not  buy  anything  it  does  not-  think  it  gets  good  value  for. 
One  of  the  tragic  things  in  American  life  that  has  been  going  on  too 
long  is  that,  in  the  American  public,  at  one  end  are  the  high-wage 
people,  at  the  other  end  the  fixed-income  people.  Their  incomes  are 
fixed.  In  order  to  keep  our  plants  busy  we  must  sell  goods  that  this 
end  can  buy  and  that  end  can  buy.  If  our  prices  and  wages  rise  too 
high,  all  the  fixed-income  people  drop  out  of  the  market,  and  then 
the  high-wage  people  work  only  half  time.  That  has  appeared  in  my 
industry.  A  high-priced  car  will  sell  to  some,  but  we  want  the  mother 
on  her  life  insurance  and  the  little  school  children  and  all  the  fixed- 
salaried  people  to  get  them.  If  that  is  pushed  up  too  high,  this  end 
falls  down,  and  the  high-priced-wage  fellow  is  only  working  3  days. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  want  to  yield  to  Mrl 
LaF  ollette. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Crawford,  will  you  read  some  of  the  bill  with 
me? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  On  page  3,  section  3  (a)  [reading]: 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses¬ 
sion  a  national  emp'oyment  and  production  budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
“national  budget”)  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  in  detail  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  or  for  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate—1 

That  distinctly  says  he  shall  transmit  that  budget  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session;  is  that  right?  Is  that  what  the  language 
means  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  jump  from  the  bottom  of  page  3  to  something 
else. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  started  at  section  3(a)  and 
read  right  down.  Do  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then,  you  read  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Crawford  (reading)  : 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  national  production  and  employment  budget  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “national  budget”)  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  detail  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate — 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  is  enough.  That  says  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  know  that  is  in  January  of  each  year;  that 
is  true?  You  know  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  sessions  vary. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  the  beginning  of  the  session  now  is  the  first 
part  of  January.  Now,  I  wonder  if  you  will  read  to  yourself  only 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3.  It  is  on  page  4  and  begins  on  line  19. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  will  just  read  that  to  yourself  and  let  me 
know  when  you  have  finished  and  gotten  down  to  (c) . 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  read  down  to  line  20  on  page  5. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that,  to  me,  rather  significant  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  5,  line  10,  beginning : 

The  President  shall  also  include  in  such  budget  such  recommendation  tor 
legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 
Such  program  may  include,  hut  need  not  be  limited  to,  current  and  projected 
Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly 
and  competition,  wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment, 
agriculture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural  resources,  and 
such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal 
investment  and  expenditure. 

You  take,  if  you  can  answer,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  if  that  is  submitted  with  the  national  budget,  and  that  the 
national  budget  shall  be  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer 
period,  that  that  does  cover  not  only  the  budget  for  the  period  but  an 
outline  of  Federal  policies,  and  that  is  for  the  same  period — a  year. 
That  is  right,  isn’t  it?  Is  that  a  fair  conclusion,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  would  assume  so. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  is  right.  Now,  then,  if  we  go  over 
to  section  4,  we  see  at  the  bottom  of  page  7,  Mr.  Crawford,  that  this 
budget  is  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  President.  I  just  want  to  point 
that  out. 

Then  section  5  sets  up  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget, 
and  that  is  composed  of  certain  ranking  and  minority  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  certain  committees  of  the  House. 

Now,  if  you  go  over  to  page  9,  line  9,  you  will  find  that  it  is  their 
duty,  in  submitting  this  national  budget — 

to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  its  findings— 

That  is  the  congressional  committee — 

and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  national  budget,  together  with  a  joint 
resolution  setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy  with  respect 
to  such  national  budget  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress 
dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  such  national  budget. 

I  have  assumed  in  reading  the  bill  that  the  term  “the  general  policy” 
and  “dealing  with  legislation”  refer  back,  not  only  to  the  national 
budget  but  to  the  outlined  subject  matters  of  interest  to  business  which 
we  find  on  page  5,  lines  10  to  20,  and  some  of  which  you  mentioned — 
banking  and  currency,  monopoly,  competition,  wages  and  working 
conditions- — so  that  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  assume,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  bill  with  you  and  think  about  it,  that  this  language  on  page  9, 
which  then  says,  “The  Joint  Committee  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  by  March  1  as  to  the  legislative  policies,”  means  just 
that. 
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Now,  Mr.  Crawford,  you  kept  referring  to  the  fact  that  that  can 
be  changed  every  90  days,  and  I  believe  you  are  mistaken.  If  you  will 
turn  to  page  11,  section  6  (a) ,  I  find  that  it  says : 

President  shall  review  quarterly  all  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and  anticipated 
levels  of  non-Federal  expenditures  warrants  any  change  in  the  volume  of  such 
Federal  investments  and  expenditures. 

And  then  the  next  section : 

Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable 
appropriation  acts,  and  other  statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  may  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring  full 
employment,  with  due  consideration  being  given  to  current  and  anticipated 
variations  in  savings  and  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  business,  con¬ 
sumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

To  me  the  very  significant  and  necessary  language  in  there  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Congress  and  the  standpoint  of  the  policy  is 
the  language,  “Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may  be 
set  forth  in  applicable  appropriation  acts.”  I  think,  Mr.  Crawford, 
that  you  have  made  a  statement  here  arising  out  of  an  honest  mis¬ 
understanding.  I  find  nothing  in  this  bill,  other  than  the  language 
I  have  read  to  you,  that  indicates  that  there  shall  be  any  quarterly 
change  in  the  Government,  policy  on  taxation  or  otherwise.  You  see 
what  the  bill  does:  it  sends  the  budget  and  the  proposed  legislation 
the  first  of  the  year.  I  mean,  a  rounded  budget.  To  me  that  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time. 

Now,  what  the  President  reviews  quarterly  is  the  amount  of  Federal 
expenditure  with  reference  to  the  current  and  anticipated  level  of  non- 
Federal  expenditures  ;.but  that  section  (8),  I  am  quite  convinced,  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  bill  thoroughly,  no  one  can  say  gives  the  President  the 
right  to  do  the  things  you  fear.  To  that  extent  I  believe  you  are 
mistaken  when  you  tell  us  that  you  can’t  plan  because  there  would  be 
quarterly  changes. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  healthy  things  in  this  bill  is  the  fact  that 
maybe  we  are  going  to  get  a  coordinated  program  for  a  fiscal  period 
of  a  year  or  a  longer  period,  upon  which  people  can  act.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  some  certainty  as  to  Government  policy  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  enable  private  enterprise  to  operate. 

Now,  may  I  make  an  observation  that  I  believe  is  quite  fair  and 
that - 

Mr.  Church.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  if  you  will  yield  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chxtroh.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  LaFollette.  if  it  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant  when  you  say  the  President  shall  review  quarterly  all  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure,  and  then  you  do  refer  to  its  use  for  appro¬ 
priation  acts — if  that  couldn’t  be  the  most  effective  use  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  quarterly,  every  90  days.  How  do  you  make  any  insignificance 
out  of  that?  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  say  Mr.  Crawford  is  in  error 
when  you  realize  the  bills  appropriating  money  for  all  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  don’t  think  you  have  read  the  bill  carefully. 

Mr.  Church.  Yes;  I  have  read  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then,  let  me  say  I  don’t  think  you  have  read  it 
with  understanding. 
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Mr.  Church.  I  have  to  my  understanding. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  may  not  have  read  it  with  clear  understand¬ 
ing.  “The  President  shall  review  quarterly.”  He  doesn’t  review 
quarterly  the  policies  with  reference  to  finance,  banking,  and  cur¬ 
rency,  or  any  of  those;  he  reviews  quarterly  all  Federal  investments 
and  expenditures,  “for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which 
the  current  and  anticipated  level  of  non-Federal  expenditure  warrants 
any  change.”  Then,  also,  “Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as 
may  be  set  forth  in  applicable  appropriation  acts.”  Those  are  our 
acts,  done  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Church.  Which  he  brings  up  as  suggestions. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Of  course,  but  you  and  I  pass  them.  Of  course, 
I  am  very  positively  of  the  opinion  "that  Congress  will  more  and  more 
act  independently,  so  that  the  President  cannot  change  these  standards 
unless  the  Congress  passes  appropriation  bills  to  do  it. 

Now,  if  you  will  let  me  proceed  with  Mr.  Crawford,  I  will  discuss 
these  things  privately  with  you  sometime. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  make  an  observation,  sir? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes.  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
but  let  me  say  this :  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in  the  proposition 
that  if  there  is  an  extraordinarily  high  level  of  Federal  expenditure 
involving  probably  the  national  solvency,  to  that  extent  when  you 
say  the  currency  is  affected,  I  will  agree  with  you.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  that  this  quarterly  review  of  expenditures  does  change 
the  legislative  program  which  is  set  out  in  section  3.  I  don’t  believe 
it  does. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  get  your  point.  May  I  speak  to  it? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  glad  it  came  up.  I  don't  think  I  used  the  word 
•quarterly ;  I  said  every  90  days. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  won’t  quarrel  about  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  sense  of  frequently.  But  let  me  say  this: 
To  business  it  is  far  worse  than  that,  it  is  every  day,  it  is  monthly,  be¬ 
cause  as  I  read  it,  the  President  shall  make  recommendations  for  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  these  things. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  But  wait  a  minute.  That  is  where  you  don’t  read 
the  bill  with  understanding,  Mr.  Crawford.  He  submits  the  national 
budget. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes;  I  read  that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  With  a  recommendation  accompanying  the 
budget ;  that  is  submitted  on  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  program 
started  here  in  January. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  It  is  true  he  may  come  up  with  the  other,  but  as  a 
part  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  agree,  once  a  year. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  once  a  year  and  coordinate 
legislation  and  coordinate  matters  that  affect  business. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  if  we  can  get  something  that  is  coordinated 
and  say,  “This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,”  we  are  makino-  SOme 
progress.  ° 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  make  my  point. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  makes  that  recommendation  January  1.  It  goes 
to  Congress.  It  requires  legislation.  Any  job  maker  who  wants  to 
start  a  business  on  January  2,  sees  that  lie  recommends  a  change  in  the 
value  of  money  and  other  things.  It  goes  to  Congress  in  January. 
Now  then,  the  debate  goes  forward  through  January,  February,  March, 
and  April,  and  all  that  time  there  is  complete  uncertainty.  It  is  not 
only  monthly,  but  daily  and  hourly.  Complete  uncertainty  abounds 
in  the  country,  and  at  the  rate  legislation  is  passed — and  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  should  be  passed,  which  is  after  long  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion — the  year  has  gone,  and  he  hasn’t  had  one  day  without  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  what  foundation  he  will  stand  on  as  regards  his  new 
business. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Crawford,  that  is  not  worthy  of  you,  for  this 
reason ;  just  a  while  ago  you  said  that  very  often  because  tax  bills  did 
not  get  in  here  until  October  or  November - 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Covering  the  year  in  which  you  had  already  done 
business  up  to  October  and  November,  there  was  that  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right ;  that  is  why  there  are  no  new  jobs. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  same  length  of  debate  and  time  in  passing 
legislation,  and  that  same  uncertainty  obtains  now. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  When  we  bring  in  a  bill,  maybe  in  March,  you 
don't  know  until  September - - 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  why  we  have  unemployment. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Right.  But  at  least,  then,  I  reach  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  say  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  have  this  debate  early  in  the 
year,  at  least  we  are  making  some  progress  by  your  own  analysis. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  the  President  would  bring  in  a  single  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Congress  that  they  set  the  value  of  money  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  labor  and  management  are  going  to  conduct  their 
working  relations,  and  if  it  would  set  some  of  these  things  and  they 
would  not  change,  then  business  could  start  some  business  and  we 
could  get  at  our  real  job,  which  is  jobs. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  find  it  possible 
to  support  this  bill,  because  I  am  hoping  that  maybe  we  can,  and  I 
know  that  in  the  past,  from  experience  and  observation,  there  has  been 
no  orderly  conduct.  I  think  we  are  attempting  to  take  a  step  forward. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  you  tie  it  to  a  spending  program,  so  you  will 
have  the  pressure  groups  howling  over  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  We  can  go  into  that  later,  but  just  let  us  stick  to 
this;  that  the  statements  that  you  have  previously  made,  which  you 
think  are  so  vital,  are  nearly  not  as  vital  as  you  thought  they  were, 
when  you  understand  the  bill  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  your  opinion. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right,  I  will  leave  that  statement  and  your 
answer  stand,  so  that  everybody  can  drawn  their  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Crawford.  All  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  have  intruded  into  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
your  feeling  with  refence  to  certain  labor  policies  of  the  Government. 
I  am  going  to  say  to  you  that  I  think  really  one  of  the  reasons  you 
wanted  to  come  to  us  was  that  you  feel  very  seriously  about  that.  But, 
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again,  Mr.  Crawford,  logically,  you  are  not  voicing  an  objection  to  this 
bill,  because  this  bill  says  that  we  shall  have  a  legislative  program  with 
reference  to  labor  policies  and  wages  you  are  voicing  an  objection  to 
your  experience  with  existing  labor  laws,  so  that  in  its  final  analysis, 
whether  we  have  this  bill  or  we  don’t  have  this  bill  your  problem  still 
exists,  as  you  see  it.  Isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  His  problem  with  what,  you  mean  as  to  labor  re¬ 
lations? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  His  problem  writh  regard  to  labor  relations  still 
exists,  whether  we  have  this  bill  or  don’t  have  it. 

Mr.  Crawford.  My  problem  only  exists  because  the  Government 
undertook  to  establish  it.  I  have  lived  under  the  bill  for  13  years. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  You  haven’t  lived  under  this  bill  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  policies  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  At  least,  I  think  we  are  attempting  to  get  a  coor¬ 
dinated  program  here. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  don’t  mean  to  be  unreasonable - 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  what  you  want,  really,  is  not  so  much  that  we 
not  pass  this  bill,  but  that  we  change  certain  other  legislation.  On 
that,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  present  your  opinion,  but  you  are  pre¬ 
senting  it,  I  think,  Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  wrong  forum.  It  ought  to 
be  presented  before  the  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  He  is  giving  us  that  illustration  of  what  happened 
under  one  Government  agency,  and  warning  us  that  we  will  get  more 
of  it  under  this. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  why  I  can’t  start  my  new  business. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  opportunity  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time  to  cure  some  of  the  evils  of  which  you  speak  is 
inherent  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  appeal  to  me,  and  that 
is  the  attempt  to  coordinate  legislative  policy  and  get  it  early,  get  it 
passed  early,  get  it  behind  us.  We  don’t  have  that  now.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Congressman,  one  thing?  I  turn 
to  page  7,  in  connection  with  that  quarterly  language,  line  17,  and  I 
read  that  the  President  may  from  time  to  time,  apparently  any  time, 
transmit  supplementary  estimates  and  suggestions,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crawford.  More  of  that  uncertainty. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  No;  not  more  of  the  uncertainty.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  exists  now,  if  you  please,  sir.  That  is  quite  true,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  is  true,  but  I  think  that  when  we  provide  in  this  bill  that  the- 
President  shall  submit  the  Budget,  with  a  legislative  program,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  that  very  fact  has  a  retarding  effect  upon  the.'  Congress  to 
further  consider  anything  that  “backs  in”  afterward,  unless  ac¬ 
companying  the  “backing  in”  there  is  a  definite  presentation  of  the 
factual  situation  which  justifies  the  “backing  in.”  Do  you  see  ?  So  that 
while  this  is  an  escape  clause  to  come  back  to  what  we  are  doing  now, 
I  would  just  as  soon  it  weren  t  in  there,  but  it  cannot  make  it  any  worse 
than  it  is  now,  when  we  bring  in  tax  legislation  today,  bring  in  labor 
legislation  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  current  legislation  next  month.  I 
think  we  are  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  more  conductive  to  the 
situation  you  desire  to  see,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  for  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  The  first  thing,  you  are  going  to  match  the  things 
recommended  to  a  purely  fictitious,  imaginary  figure,  which  is  what 
mother  is  going  to  pay  in  the  department  store  18  months  hence.  And 
I  want  you,  instead  of  doing  that,  to  come  and  ask  the  man  that  gives 
the  jobs  and  starts  the  businesses  what  you  can  do  to  help  him  make  the 
new  jobs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Maybe  we  are  even  going  to  try  to  do  that  in  here. 
It  says  here  that  the  President  can  establish  such  advisory  boards  and 
committees  composed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  so  forth.  Maybe  he  will  go  and  ask  them.  I  don’t  know.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  just  window  dressing.  But  it  is  an 
answer,  in  a  sense,  to  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  certainly  take  that  spending  tail  off,  if  you  want 
to  spend  your  time  on  those  things  and  get  past  the  pressure  groups. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  With  some  other  witnesses,  I  have  expressed  my 
opinion  on  spending.  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  over  it  with  you,  but 
I  think  you  were  in  error  when  you  made  your  statement  about 
quarterly  changes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Crawford.  In 
this  national  Budget,  the  President  has  to  transmit  in  January,  of 
course  we  realize  that  in  preparing  the  Budget  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  would  have  to  start  work  on  it  in  September,  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  have  it  ready  for  the  President  in  January. 
Well,  under  our  legislative  system  the  Budget  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  annual  Budget  message,  around  the  first  of  January, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  first  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  in  September  of  this  year  the 
Budget  Bureau  would  hgve  to  forecast  how  many  people  would  be 
unemployed  in  July  of  next  year  to  the  following  June? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  fiscal  year.  Do  you  think  that  Solomon, 
or  any  other  v  ise  man  that  ever  lived,  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  have  any  man  today  in  the  United 
States  who  can  forecast  what  the  weather  will  be  a  year  from  now 
which  will  affect  agriculture,  or  forecast  what  labor  conditions  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  Forecast  what  consumer  desire  will  be  from  12 
to  18  months  ahead  of  time? 

Mr.  Crawtord.  It  is  ridiculous;  ridiculous  for  two  reasons:  First, 
it  cannot  be  done;  and  second,  while  all  the  factors  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  have  lots  to  do  with  jobs,  there  are  many  other  things  that  are 
not  included.  The  price  structure  in  this  country  can  make  or  break 
employment.  The  practure  structure  depends  on  cost;  cost  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  produce  unrestricted.  You  are  seeing  in  this 
country  today  an  artificial  level  of  prices.  We  are  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  our  own  market  and  creating  unemployment  because  we  have 
restrictions  in  the  great  process  of  production,  imposed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  bureaus.  You  will  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
holdings  of  the  War  Labor  Board  provide  for  restrictions,  such  as 
payment  for  work  not  done,  and  in  other  ways. 
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The  Chairman.  I  read  into  the  record  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  address  on  the  military  training  program,  in  which  he  stated 
it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  future.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  placing  the  President  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  to  ask  him 
to  forecast  a  depression  in  his  annual  Budget  message  in  January,  a 
depression  that  would  have  to  be  forecast  to  begin  after  the  1st  of 
July  ?  Don’t  you  think  every  businessman  in  the  country  would  reduce 
his  inventory  immediately,  consumers  would  stop  purchasing,  and  that 
forecast  would  precipitate  a  depression? 

Mr.  Crawford.  By  decree. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  words  of  the  President  carry  great 
weight.  Wouldn’t  it  be  advisable  for  us  to  attempt  to  protect  the 
President  from  facing  such  an  embarrassing  situation,  because  it 
naturally  would  affect  his  prestige  in  office  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  he  misses,  he  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  couldn’t  afford  to  underestimate. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  not  politically  wise. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Crawford,  will  you  refer  to  page  2  of  H.  R.  2202, 
line  4,  where  it  leads  up  to  this : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

Referring  to  the  words  “remunerative”  and  “regular,”  would  you 
care  to  envision  what  that  would  add  to  the  outlay  of  funds  necessary 
and  that  would  be  required  to  gather  that  kind  of  information  into 
this  so-called  National  Budget  that  is  referred  to  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Crawford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  consider  “remunerative”  a  definite  term  for 
Congress  to  use? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Which  page  and  line? 

Mr.  Church.  Page  2,  line  4. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  consider  those  terms  certain  terms,  or  are  they 
uncertain  and  undefinable  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely  uncertain  and  undefinable,  and  the  word 
“job”  is  undefinable.  They  don’t  mean  anything.  There  is  no  satis¬ 
factory  job.  Nobody  wants  to  work ;  everybody  wants  more  money  for 
less  work.  We  have  36,000,  if  I  remember  the  figure  right,  out  of  work 
in  Cleveland  today,  and  10,000  jobs  begging,  but  those  jobs  don’t  suit 
them. 

Mr.  Church.  Assuming  this  was  all  to  be  prepared  to  be  presented, 
can  you  envision  the  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  ?  Would  it  mean* 
a  lot  more  people - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Can  you  imagine  the  outlay  it  would  take? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  would  take  armies  of  people  and  cost  millions, 
and  the  answer  would  be  absolutely  relative  only,  because  a  man 
changes  his  ideas,  in  his  own  mind,  of  what  is  remunerative  every  time 
he  gets  his  pay.  That  is  a  good  chapter  for  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Have  you  carefully  studied  section  (c),  on  page  2, 
Mr.  Crawford?  ‘  us 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  I  have  asked  myself  questions  about  it.  No. 
3,  for  instance  :  How  can  the  United  States  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  the  American  People.  The  Government  produces  no  food, 
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clothing,  or  shelter.  It  can  only  take  from  those  who  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  result.  And,  after  all,  the  standard  of  living  is  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  subparagraph  2,  in  section  (c)  : 

foster  and  protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  as  the  foundation 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Are  we  doing  anything  now  to  destroy  the  American  home  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  touch  on  one  of  the  most  tragic  things  of  this 
so-called  policy — these  policy  acts  of  government.  We  are  destroying 
the  responsibility  of  the  home.  For  a  thousand  years  there  has  been  a 
social-security  program  in  which  the  children  take  care  of  the  parents 
and  the  parents  take  care  of  the  children.  My  greatest  pride  was  to 
take  care  of  my  people.  But  this  whole  attitude  of  spending  has 
shifted  the  burden  to  the  Government,  and  we  are  forgetting  all  about 
family  responsibility,  the  unit  in  this  country  that  has  made  us  great. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  our  program,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  is  to 
take  care  of  the  people  from  the  time  before  they  are  born,  from  con¬ 
ception,  until  death. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  provision  for  their  spiritual  welfare 
after  death.  Would  you  say  that  it  does  or  does  not  approach  the 
status  of  totalitarianism  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  say  that  it  does  or  does  not  approach  other 
government  plans,  insofar  as  they  deal  with  the  family  unit? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Your  next  step  to  make  it  work  is  to  go  all  the  way, 
tell  mother  what  she  shall  buy  and  where,  and  what  the  baby  shall  eat. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  interpret  subparagraph  (5)  of 
section  (c),  which  states,  “to  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our 
national  resources.”  Would  you  interpret  that  to  mean  that  we  are 
to  deplete  our  national  resources,  or  conserve  our  national  resources? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  read  it  and  puzzled,  and  could  not  make  any  sensi¬ 
ble  meaning  out  of  it.  In  fact,  I  can’t  read  the  bill  and  make  sense. 
The  word  “budget”  to  me  means  something  entirely  different  from 
its  use  in  here.  American  people  would  know  what  “budget”  means, 
but  when  you  call  this  a  national  budget,  as  an  illustration  of  the  use, 
they  won’t  know. 

The  Chairman.  Subparagraph  9,  on  line  22  provides, 

Contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among 
nations,  it  is  essential  that  continuing  full  employment  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States. 

You  have  heard  of  the  program  we  have  to  raise  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Javanese  and  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  we  going  to  do  that  without  lending  money 
to  educate  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  every  dollars  adds  taxation  that  stops  business¬ 
men  starting  businesses,  and  unemployment  grows  from  lack  of  new 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  order  to  extend  our  foreign  markets 
for  American  goods,  it  is  hoped  we  will  have  a  10-billion  dollar  a 
year  foreign  trade.  Isn’t  it  in  the  program  for  us  to  lend  money  to 
rehabilitate  all  these  foreign  nations  ? 
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Mr.  Crawford.  That  seems  to  be  the  purpose  that  we  see  today. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  have  any  assurance  that  if  we  loan  all 
those  nations  money  that  they  will  accept  any  goods  from  our  country  ? 

Mr,  Crawford.  The  experience  has  been  tragic  on  that.  They  spend 
the  money  for  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  these  nations  are  planning  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  their  own  country  and  the  industrialization  of 
their  own  country  by  loans.  Now,  they  can  do  that,  but  have  you 
heard  of  any  country  in  the  world  that  is  offering  to  lend  us  money 
to  help  us  retire  our  debt,  and  help  us  meet  this  unemployment 
program  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  May  I  comment  right  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  reason  England  is  borrowing  money  from  us 
today — and  I  have  associates  operating  in  England — is  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  similar  programs  for  the  tragic  limitation  of  output  has  put  her 
where  she  can’t  go  on  without  loans. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  fair  to  state  the  reason  England  is  in  such 
deplorable  condition  today  is  because  in  1920,  and  up  to  1939,  the 
British  Government  taxed  their  people  so  heavily  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  industry  to  add  to  its  productive  capicity? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That’s  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  jobs  were  not  given  to  the  people  over  there, 
because  they  lost  their  trade  to  countries  that  had  made  more  indus¬ 
trial  advancement? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sir,  I  can  give  you  specific  cases,  where  the  same 
product  I  make  in  Cleveland  is  made  in  Birmingham,  England.  I 
make  three  times  as  many  over  here  for  one-third  the  cost.  I  pay 
$13  a  day  in  wages,  to  their  $3.20.  I  do  it  because  England  has  im¬ 
posed  for  a  long  time  upon  her  industries  restrictions  in  production 
and  a  taxation  that  has  prevented  them  keeping#  up  to  date.  Her 
unemployment  is  due  to  that  and  that  alone,  and  her  tragic  problems 
are  due  to  that  and  that  alone. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  England  today  has  had  to  nationalize 
her  coal  mines,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  coal 
from  the  mines  of  England  today  is  about  1  ton  per  man  day,  while 
in  this  country  it  is  l1/^  tons.  We  pay  three  times  as  much  wages  as 
they  do,  yet  the  operators  of  those  coal  mines  have  been  taxed  so 
heavily  that  they  cannot  buy  the  new  machines  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  productipn. 

Mr.  Crawford.  And  in  addition  to  the  taxes,  there  are  the  restric¬ 
tions,  by  government  backing,  imposed  by  labor  unions,  which  has 
stopped  production  in  those  plants,  in  addition  to  the  inability  to  get 
capital  to  keep  them  going. 

Ihe  Chairman.  As  a  result  of  that,  England  must  continue  its 
downward  slide  to  totalitarian  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Crawford.  She  must  borrow,  and  lower  her  standard  of  living 
and  she  must,  be  content  with  it,  or  go  back  and  remove  these  restric¬ 
tions.  That  is  perfectly  plain  and  that  is  England’s  whole  problem. 
And  that  disease  today  is  spreading  over  the  world,  and  is  spreading 
fast  m  this  country,  and  is  presenting  America’s  greatest  problem. 
Will  we  want  to  try  to  continue  progress  with  this  great  industrial 
machine,  or  will  we  be  restricted  ? 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  a  student  of  history,  I  believe,  and  you 
know  this  same  system  was  tried  by  the  Romans.  They  made  efforts 
to  give  employment  to  the  returning  soldiers  of  their  own  legions. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  also  tried  in  the  second  French  Republic. 
In  1848  they  had  to  repeal  the  act  to  provide  full  employment. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  are  not  willing  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
other  people. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  most  beautiful  comparison  is  Greece,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Persian  wars,  when  all  the  reform  measures  were  introduced 
into  Greece,  including  the  building  of  public  works  and  so  on.  They 
even  had  a  PWA;  they  paid  people  to  sit  in  the  stands,  and  nobody 
wanted  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  This  legislation  in  itself  is  not  so  dangerous,  but 
the  implementing  legislation  that  must  follow  in  order  to  guarantee 
everybody  a  job  is  waht  may  result  in  our  ultimately  getting  into  a 
totalitarian  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Crawford.  To  me  there  are  two  tragic  things.  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  you  have  written  into  the  bill  public  spending.  Second, 
it  is  a  policy  bill  with  a  spending  tail  tied  to  it,  and,  politically,  all 
the  front  pages  of  this  bill  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  intention,  as 
pressure  comes  to  start  the  spending. 

The  Chairman.  If  our  committee  does  see  fit  to  report  out  this 
bill,  this  full  employment  bill,  you  think  it  should  be  amended  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Soviet  constitution,  in  order 
to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  a  nation  that  has  already  tried  some 
of  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Sometime  we  must  turn  the  corner  and  either  go 
all  the  way  or  come  on  back  and  give  America  a  chance. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is,  it  either  has  to  be  totally  the  state - 

Mr.  Crawford.  At  least  that. 

Mr.  Church.  Totally  that  to  be  effective,  or  it  is  not  effective. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  it.  As  I  said,  the  Government  cannot  hire 
the  unemployed  in  this  country  on  any  projects  until  they  go  into  the 
purchase  of  plants  and  machinery  and  start  the  creative  type  of  jobs 
that  make  more  jobs.  And  then  we  have  gone  all  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  about  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  would  provide  that  unemployment  insurance  taxes  be  withheld 
from  the  employer  and  the  employee  and  be  earmarked  and  placed 
in  the  fund  to  provide  payment  for  public  works?  Because,  if  there 
is  no  more  unemployment,  we  won’t  need  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.  We  would  have  to  change  the  name  of  the  tax,  of  course.  Don’t 
you  think  that  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Our  programs  now  are  certainly  conflicting. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  should  be  done,  if  we  pass 
this  bill  and  it  becomes  law? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  assume  you  should  repeal  the  social  security; 
there  will  be  no  need  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  need  the  tax  money  to  provide  SO  or  40 
billion  dollars  a  year  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  Crawford.  All  these  things  simply  create  unemployment  by 
stopping  new  business. 
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Mr.  Church.  Will  the  chairman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Assume,  Mr.  Crawford,  a  plan  was  worked  out  under 
this  measure,  and  then  that,  together  with  the  public  works  plan,  and 
industry,  provide,  let  us  assume,  full  employment,  and  a  plan  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  full  employment,  it  anticipates  full  employment.  What 
then  is  going  to  happen  to  all  of  these  unborn  businesses  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed?  What  is  left  by  way  of  employment? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Church.  After  they  have  gone  to  the  Federal  project  under 
this  plan,  what  is  envisioned  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  You  make  a  good  point.  The  very  plan,  again, 
makes  it  impossible  to  start  new  Dusinesses  that  replenish  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  create  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  never  get  ope  employee,  because,  if  a 
person  gets  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  he  has  more  security  than  in 
private  business. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  can  suggest  that  your  committee  study  what  is 
happening  in  France  this  very  minute.  To  build  up  government 
power  they  have  a  very  wide  and  great  increase  in  public  employ¬ 
ment.  For  the  security  that  comes  from  being  on  the  taxpayers’ 
pay  roll,  men  are  leaving  industry.  An  associate  of  mine  who  owns  a 
plant  there  is  having  all  sorts  of  difficulty  because  his  men  have  gone 
on  some  kind  of  a  government  pay  roll,  and  he  is  having  an  awful 
time. 

The  Chairman.  France  was  destroyed  sometime  before  that.  It 
was  destroyed  sometime  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  bill,  Mr.  La- 
Follette’s  bill,  H.  R.  4181.  Will  you  comment  or  expand  your  re¬ 
marks,  which  you  will  probably  have  a  chance  to  do?  I  would  like 
you  to  comment  and  give  your  opinion  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  to  study  it. 

Mr.  Church.  You  can  extend  you  remarks  at  this  place  in  the 
record,  and  send  them  to  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  Mr.  LaFollett’s  bill  is 
subject  to  all  the  objections  I  have  raised  against  the  Patman  bill, 
only  it  is  obviously  worse  than  the  Patman  bill. 

I  left  out  one  interesting  point  that  I  think  is  vitally  important 
and  I  wish  it  could  go  into  your  record  and  be  considered.  If  you 
will  consider  for  a  moment  this  great  country;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
men,  all  the  way  from  the  skilled  to  the  handicapped.  I  don’t  refer 
to  the  injured,  I  refer  to  the  man  who  is  feeble  of  mind  and  shaky 
of  hand,  but  who  wants  his  chance  for  a  job,  and  simply  cannot  get  it. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  a  false  theory  abroad  that  we  have  maldistribu¬ 
tion.  That  has  been  referred  to  as  the  cause  for  the  illy  clothed  and 
badly  housed.  Maldistribution — that  is  a  very  deceptive  term.  There 
is  no  maldistribution  in  this  country.  I  never  knew  a  company  that 
wouldn’t  hire  a  truck  or  a  plane  and  deliver  its  stuff  all  over  the 
world  and  gets  its  product  there,  if  it  got  an  order.  The  trouble  is, 
when  they  get  there,  the  handicapped,  the  man  who  is  less  endowed 
by  nature,  cannot  buy  it.  If  that  man  were  productive,  he  would  not 
be  ill-clothed  and  badly  housed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  a  totalitarian  system  he  would  be 
liquidated ;  he  wouldn’t  be  a  problem. 
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Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  point  out  that  men  are  all  created  politically 
equal  but  not  physically  equal,  and  no  government  or  free  enterprise 
or  anybody  is  to  blame  for  that  man.  I  have  one  man  working  for 
me,  diligent,  fine  character,  who  wants  a  good  job,  but  he  can  only 
sweep.  That  man  has  been  to  the  Government,  to  the  church,  to 
school,  to  all  the  people  that  know  the  answers,  and  nobody  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  him.  Only  free  private  American  enterprise  can  solve^  his 
problem,  and  we  can  solve  this  malproduction  that  brings  this  fictitious 
theory  of  maldistribution  that  is  referred  to.  This  man  can’t  read 
a  blueprint  or  my  chonometers ;  he  is  only  good  for  a  job  like  sweeping. 

Mr.  Church.  But  he  wants  to  work  for  you. 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  v  ants  work. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  his  only  opportunity,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes.  I  took  this  man,  and  we  had  built  for  him 
a  machine  with  electrical  controls.  It  is  an  elaborate  machine  that 
cost  $15,000  to  build.  Now,  that  handicapped  man  sits  on  a  stool,  and 
in  front  of  him  is  a  beautiful  machine,  electrically  operated.  We  have 
transferred  skill  from  the  hand  of  the  man  to  the  machine.  Now, 
that  man  opens  the  lid,  puts  in  a  piece  of  material,  and  pushes  a  button. 
He  leaves  the  material  in  the  machine,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opens,  a  flag  goes  up,  the  machine  stops,  and  he  takes  out  a  piece  made 
of  better  quality,  and  made  in  half  the  time  the  old  hand  machine  made 
it.  We  have  made  that  man  productive  through  an  investment  of 
productive  capital.  We  have  supplied  a  deficiency  that  the  Lord  put 
in  that  man.  We  have  supplied  him  a  steady  hand,  in  the  machine. 
There  is  no  other  way  on  God’s  earth  to  take  care  of  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  these  so-called  marginal  people  than  by  tools  of 
production. 

We  have  another  man,  blind,  who  came  to  me  and  wanted  work.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow.  We  made  him  an  electronic  device,  with  a  speaker 
for  his  ear.  He  sits  at  a  stool,  utterly  blind ;  he  puts  in  a  piece  of 
material  and  makes  the  most  delicate  measurements  by  reason  of  a 
little  sound  thing  that  goes  “buzz,  buzz,”  and  tells  him  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong.  He  is  happy,  he  is  productive,  and  there  was  nobody 
who  could  do  a  thing  for  that  fellow  except  free  industry.  That  man 
sits  there  and  is  more  efficient  than  the  girl  who  reads  the  indicator 
visually  because  fatigue  of  the  ear  is  less  than  fatigue  of  the  eye. 

Why  can’t  you  look  at  the  problem  and  back  us  up  and  help  us  face 
the  realities  of  this  thing?  The  building  of  this  thing  for  the  blind 
is  a  business  in  itself  that  would  employ  many,  many  people  and  bring 
more  benefits  to  the  people  than  all  the  debates  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  your  committee  would  stop  these  debates  and 
call  in  the  people  and  ask  them  “What  can  we  do  to  help  ?”  you  would 
chuck  all  this,  you  would  drag  out  the  things  that  tie  our  hands,  and 
give  us  a  chance,  and  let  us  grow ;  and,  I  must  repeat,  that  is  the  way 
the  country  did  grow,  with  ever-increasing  success,  until  Government 
entered  business.  The  one  thing  on  which  all  of  this  is  based  is  the 
false  premise  that  free  enterprise  is  a  failure.  It  never  was  a  failure 
in  this  land.  It  made  this  land  until  Government  entered  in  and  grad¬ 
ually  imposed  on  us  a  network  of  restrictions,  both  of  taxation  and 
administrative  control,  and  other  things  which  make  it  just  impossible 
to  operate  successfully.  I  return  to  this :  That  nobody  can  solve  the 
marginal  worker’s  problem  on  that  job  except  the  investment  of 
capital. 
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When  I  went  to  work  a  lathe  cost  $700;  today  it  costs  $7,000  and 
produces  far  more.  That  is  your  problem  of  employment,  gentlemen. 
Sometime  you  will  find  a  realistic  solution,  but  you  can’t  do  it,  sitting 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  of  persons  who  sought 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  work,  even  at  lower  than  the  minimum  wage, 
so-called  minimum  wage,  and  where  that  person  could  have  money 
loaned  to  him  for  months  or  for  years,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  a  good  job,  and  finally  earn  high  wages?  You  have 
known  a  lot  of  those  people,  have  you  not?  Those  people  should  not 
be  denied  opportunities,  should  they? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  By  having  jobs  Federalized,  so  that  he  might  have 
to  be  taken  on  Federal  projects?  Let  me  ask  you  this;  necessarily 
there  is  no  profit  in  Federal  projects,  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  And  necessarily  in  private  industry  there  must  be 
profit. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Church.  Labor  cannot  get  its  money,  industry  cannot  get  its 
money,  unless  there  is  a  profit. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  And  in  all  cases  of  Federal  work,  work  done  under 
taxation,  you  don’t  have  to  arrive  at  profits.  You  merely  get  what 
the  labor  produces  under  the  Federal  system,  so  that  it  is  conducive, 
in  a  way,  to  looseness - 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Less  production. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Church.  And  if  you  have  special  work,  like  roads  and  public 
buildings,  the  Congress  can  give  that  special  consideration. 

Mr.  Crawford.  That  is  right.  You  don’t  need  any  bill  for  that. 
And  there  are  fields  where  the  Government  alone  ought  to  do  that — 
the  dredging  of  harbors  and  rivers  and  roads. 

Mr.  Church.  A  while  ago  I  tried  to  arrive  at  your  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  would  be  necessary,  and  you  said  it  would  take  armies 
of  men  to  get  together  even  the  uncertain  results,  or  uncertain  statis¬ 
tics.  Can  you  estimate  any  amount  of  money  that  that  might  cost? 
You  said  armies  of  men. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Well - 

Mr.  Church.  It  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Crawford,  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Church.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  statement.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  statements  this  committee  has  had. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Thank  you.  I  want  to  say  on  the  record  that  I  am 
deadly  serious;  I  love  these  institutions;  I  want  to  create  jobs,  and 
I  know  if  you  will  go  at  this  thing  in  the  right  manner,  the  country 
can  go  on. 

Tim  Ch  human.  We  stand  in  recess  until  2:30. 

(Whereupon  at  12 :  45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2 : 30  p.  m.) 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  We.  have  before 
us  Col.  Millard  D.  Brown.  Colonel,  will  you  give  us  your  full  title  for 
the  record  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MILLARD  D.  BROWN,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE 

COMMITTEE,  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  president  of  the  Continental  Mills,  Philadelphia,, 
and  I  am  appearing  against  the  enactment  of  this  measure  on  behalf  of 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  “this  measure”  you  mean  all  three  of 
these  full  employment  bills  ? 

Mr.  Bjiown.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  following  words  H.  R.  2202  assumes 
to  guarantee  a  job  for  everyone: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  re- 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full  time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at.  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enable  all  Americans  to  exercise  that  right. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  make  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  assuring  sufficient  employment  at  all  times. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  heralded  by  its  supporters  as  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  a  guarantee  of  jobs  in¬ 
stead  of  relief,  and  even  as  preventative  of  communism. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  its  backers  are  well  meaning 
persons,  the  fact  remains  that  its  adoption  would  lead  to  a  complete 
government  regimentation  of  our  economic  life.  It  would  be  a  bitter 
disillusionment  of  those  who  believe  its  promises,  and  would  end  the 
whole  structure  of  private  enternrise.  George  Sokolosky  has  a  defini¬ 
tion  for  such  proposals.  He  calls  them  “politician’s  paradise  held  be¬ 
fore  unthinking  men  and  women  as  devil’s  mirages.” 

We  are  entitled  to  grave  doubts  about  the  ability  of  government 
officials,  or  any  other  person,  to  forecast  accurately  the  labor  force, 
prices,  national  income,  and  unemployment  for  a  period  of  6  to  IS 
months  ahead.  What  is  worse,  an  official  forecast  of  poor  business 
conditions  could,  in  itself,  be  such  a  blow  to  confidence  as  to  bring  on  a 
sudden  recession.  The  bill  does  not  pretend  to  be  based  upon  any 
diagnosis  of  possible  unemployment.  It  suggests  that  government  may 
be  able  to  stimulate  private  employment  through  action — 

with  reference  to  banking  and  currency  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and 
working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investments; 

and  so  forth,  as  well  as  other  matters.  *■ 

Except  for  this  vague  generalization,  the  bill  does  nothing  more  than 
set  up  governmental  machinery  for  putting  strong  pressure  on  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  whatever  scale  of  Federal  spending  the  administra¬ 
tion  may  find  it  politically7  desirable  to  recommend. 

Conditions  of  involuntary  unemployment  occur  under  private  enter¬ 
prise  only  when  contemplated  profits  are  thought  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  risks  involved.  Although  conditions  which  cause  impairment  of 
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profits  are  many,  they  ordinarily  are  maladjustments  of  cost-price  re¬ 
lationships  following  a  previous  period  of  business  expansion.  A 
readjustment  of  prices,  costs,  and  income  is  necessary  before  it  becomes 
profitable  again  to  expand  production. 

“Anything  can  be  sold  at  a  price”  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  a  free 
market.  The  dismal  failure  of  the  early  thirties  was  due  to  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  freeze  cost-price  relationships  at  the  previous  level.  Only 
with  abandonment  of  the  NIRA  were  these  relationships  restored  and 
our  industrial  recovery  begun. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  bill,  or  any  modification  of  it,  will  not  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  The  Senate  revision,  if  finally  adopted,  would  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  further  expansion  of  this  program  in  the  next 
Congress.  Section  VI  of  the  bill  provides  that — 

the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditures  may  be  varied  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  whatever  manner  the  President  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

A  more  complete  surrender  of  the  public  purse  would  be  difficult  to 
phrase.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  apparently  assume  that  we  will 
always  elect  Presidents  who  are  above  juggling  expenditures  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interest  of  the  party  in  power  during  election  years. 

This  bill  clearly  contemplates  a  planned  economy.  We  have  grown 
great  by  following  the  principles  of  a  free  economy  and  private  enter¬ 
prise.  .Shall  we  abandon  that  system  for  Russian,  German,  or  Italian 
ways  of  life? 

From  the  enactment  of  this  measure  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  final  stage 
of  forced  labor,  which  is  common  in  so  many  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  today. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  administration  and  Congress  should  decide 
whether  it  is  their  policy  to  encourage  inllation  or  deflation.  This  bill, 
the  unemployment  bill,  the  bill  to  set  65  to  75  cent  minimum  wages,  is 
the  extreme  of  inflation.  Yet  certain  agencies  of  the  Government  by 
administration  policies  are  doing  all  possible  to  prevent  inflation  and 
cause  deflation. 

With  the  highest  national  debt  the  world  has  ever  known,  let  us  not 
abandon  the  system  of  the  past  that  made  us  great.  Let  us  not  hold 
before  our  people  the  mirage  of  ease  and  comfort  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  us  face  the  reality,  that  to  have  a  healthy  and  progressive 
future  the  debt  must  be  serviced  and  reduced.  That,  like  any  family 
with  a  heavy  mortgage  on  its  home,  we  must  work  hard  to  save  and 
reduce  that  mortgage ;  that  the  Government  must  cut  its  expenses  to  the 
bone  so  that  the  whole  family  may  look  forward  to  a  fuller,  happier, 
and  richer  life  in  the  future. 

Continued  deficits  will  only  end  by  all  being  impoverished,  besides 
losing  our  personal  liberties. 

Until  the  last  13  years  American  citizens  believed  that  every  man 
who  worked  hard,  producing  useful  goods  and  services,  could  rise  to 
any  height,  economically,  his  ambition  and  ability  warranted,  pro¬ 
vided  he  harmed  no  others  in  his  program.  They  were  the  citizens 
that  supported  our  Government.  Their  ambition,  frugality,  and  spirit 
built  the  America  which  was  the  envy  of  the  world. 

I  or  the  last  13  years  Government  has  forced  more  and  more  re¬ 
straints  and  controls  on  our  economic  life  and  liberty.  More  and  more 
have  our  politicians  and  bureaucrats  restricted  our  economic  liberty 
and  in  place  of  liberty  they  are  now  offering  our  citizens  security. 
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World  history  is  replete  with  the  consequence  of  such  exchanges — but 
never  was  such  a  cheap  mess  of  potage  offered  in  exchange  for  such  a 
glorious  birthright. 

Our  Constitution  provides  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  to  be  a  check  on  the  other.  In  recent  years  the  executive 
department  has  dominated  the  other  two. 

This  so-called  full-employment  bill  has  caused  more  public  discus¬ 
sion  than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  appearing  in  Congress  in 
many  a  year.  Its  implications  are  so  potential  that  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  act  upon  it  without  prayer  and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
tremendous  changes  that  its  passage  would  make  in  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  believe  that  this  will 
happen  here.  But  neither  did  the  people  of  Germany  and  Italy  think 
it  would  happen  there. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  evidently  studied  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  and  House  bill  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  read  them  over.  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  gone 
into  them  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  things  in  both  bills,  dangerous  to  our  system  of  government.  Do 
you  think  it  is  possible  for  you  as  an  operator  of  a  textile  industry  to 
forecast  today  what  the  price  of  cotton  will  be  in  September  of  1946? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  certainly  cannot.  I  would  not  attempt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  being  able  to  forecast  what  the  price  of 
cotton  would  be — you  manufacture  cotton  textiles? 

Mr.  Brown.  Woolen.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  though.  We 
buy  some  cotton  yarns. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  fix 
the  price  on  goods  to  be  delivered  in  J anuary  1947  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No  ;  we  cannot. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  fix  the  price  for  this  month  and  next 
month  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  forecasting  what  the  price  of  your  finished  product  would  be 
12  or  14  months  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

•The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  just  as  easy  to  expect  you  to 
know  what  the  price  of  wool  and  the  price  of  the  finished  products 
will  be  January  1,  1947 — more  easy,  I  will  easy — than  it  would  be  to 
expect  the  President  to  be  able  to  forecast  how  many  people  will  be 
unemployed  in  November  1946  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  is  just  as  bad  as  the  other.  They  can’t  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know,  but  it  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  easier 
for  you,  because  that  is  your  sole  business.  He  has  got  to  forecast 
everything. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can’t  do  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  it. 
I  tried  that  when  I  was  a  younger  rfian,  and  I  got  stung. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  we  are  being  called  on  to  pass  legislation  to 
force  the  President  to  do  that  on  every  commodity,  on  labor,  on  how 
much  money  he  will  have  to  invest  in  a  suit  of  clothes  in  November  next 
year,  and  certainly  if  every  American  decided  not  to  buy  a  new  suit 
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of  clothes  next  year  it  would  affect  employment.  We  have  no  way  to 
compel  people  to  buy  clothes.  We  have  no  way  to  compel  people  to 
buy  automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  anything. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  you  adopt  this  bill  he  might  find  a  way.  I  don’t 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  think  he  could  find  a  way.  I  think 
the  way  is  very  simple.  I  read  some  excerpts  this  morning  of  how 
to  do  that,  and  we  can  profit  by  the  "experience  of  people  who  have 
already  gone  through  the  experimental  stage  and  now  have  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  I  think  we  would  certainly  do  that,  but  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  security  that  is  supposed  to  follow  that  well  planned 
economy  might  be  worth  the  liberties  that  our  people  would  have  to 
give  up. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  think  anyone  can  dispute  the  fact  that  they 
had  full  employment  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  probably  have  it  in  Russia  today. 

The  Chairman.  Until  our  bombers  went  over  them.  They  had  no 
slums,  they  had  very  fine  housing  facilities  for  all  the  people,  a 
wonderful  health  program  for  all  the  people,  child  care,  maternity 
care,  all  kinds  of  assistance  for  the  aged  and  unemployed,  yet  any 
person  who  opposed  the  central  government  over  there  was  placed 
in  a  concentration  camp  or  work  camp,  and  he  never  saw  daylight 
again.  I  am  just  wondering  if  our  people  are  sufficiently  alarmed 
with  the  essential  dangers  of  a  planned  economy. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  think  they  are  alarmed  over  it,  because  it  has 
been  placed  before  them  in  such  a  very  wonderful  manner— full  em¬ 
ployment  and  everybody  is  going  to  have  a  job,  but  eventually,  if 
you  put  through  this  bill,  the  Government  is  going  to  support  the 
people,  and  when  they  do  that  they  tell  the  people  what  they  have 
got  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  committee  was  that  they  thought  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  morally  obligated  to  carry  out  the  promises  made  in 
this  simple  declaration. 

Mr.  Bbown.  It  is  very  evident  they  would.  It  is  guaranteeing 
something. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  don’t  intend  to  carry  it  out,  we  certainly 
should  not  be  defrauding  people  by  passing  bills  like  this  unless  we 
intend  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Brown.  That’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  don’t  intend  to  carry  it  out  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  we  should  let  the  people  know  it;  if‘we  don’t,  I  think  we  are 
perpetrating  a  fraud  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

dhe  Chairman.  If  Congress  does  pass  this  bill  and  we  come  to  the 
point  of  providing  jobs,  we  at  the  same  time  must  try  to  find  money 
somewhere  to  give  them  a  job  at  a  decent  scale  of  wages.  We  couldn’t 
ask  them  to  work  for  $30  or  $40  a  month.  We  have  got  to  pay  them 
the  prevailing  wage.  In  the  long  run  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  people  to  work  in  your  textile  establishment  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so,  in  the  long  run. 

The  Chairman.  Because  certainly  there  are  times  when  you  cannot 
employ  everyone  in  your  industry,  and  when  those  times  come,  when 
the  Government  takes  them  off  your  shoulders  and  assumes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  they  will  never  come  back  to  you.  Isn't  that  a  fair 
conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  conclusion  to  come  to.  Up  to 
this  time  we  people  have  been  supporting  our  government. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  old-fashioned  thinking.  They 
have  been  referred  to  as  “village  thinkers.” 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  thinker. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  time  to  have  a  little  more  vil¬ 
lage  thinking,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  less  thinking  inspired  by  the 
thinking  of  Berlin  and  Moscow? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  their  system  is  so  much  better  than  ours,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  those  governments  would  have  been  contributing  men, 
material,  food,  clothing,  munitions  of  war,  airplanes,  tanks,  and  so 
forth  to  us  in  the  late  war,  instead  of  the  other  way.  And  they  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  have  the  tremendous  national  debt  hanging  over  their 
heads  that  we  have  now.  They  should  be  talking  of  loans  to  us  to 
restore  our  economy. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  one  advantage,  I  think,  in  their  economy,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  an  advantage,  they  never  have  any  debt  because  the 
people  have  to  work  and  produce  what  they  want,  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it,  and  their  money  is  just  a  little  token  for  exchanging  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  in  order  to  start  off  right  and 
profit  by  the  mistakes  made  in  Germany,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  not  to  try  Dr.  Schacht,  or  whatever  his  name  is — • 
Halmar  Schacht — bring  him  over  here  and  let  him  tell  us  how  to 
finance  these  things?  I  don’t  believe  anybody  over  here  can  finance 
them  like  he  did. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  believe  so  either. 

The  Chairman.  And  unfortunately  Mr.  Ley  committed  suicide. 
He  certainly  provided  full  employment  for  everybody.  If  we  want  to 
follow  that  ideology  we  should  get  those  experts  to  start  it  off. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  this  is  absolutely  the  first  step  toward  com¬ 
munism  or  nazism  or  anything  else  you  want  to  call  it.  They  are  all 
the  same  principle. 

The  Chairman.  The  poor  workingman  is  just  as  bad  off  under  one 
system  as  he  is  under  the  other.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  he  is  worse  off  under  the  force  system  of  work, 
being  told  where  to  work  and  what  to  work  at  and  what  he  shall  re¬ 
ceive  in  money  or  food  or  whatever  it  is  he  is  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  constitution  was  perfectly 
open  in  their  statement,  if  a  fellow  didn’t  work  he  didn’t  eat.  In 
Germany  they  didn’t  have  that  in  the  constitution,  they  just  killed  him 
right  off,  so  they  both  accomplished  the  same  objective. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  same  general  idea.  The  details  are  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  might  try  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Why  not?  There  are  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
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us  to  take  that  same  step.  They  want  this  thing  brought  out  by 
some  who  have  this  idea  in  mind,  that  it  is  an  opening  wedge  to  get 
in  and  finally  bring  that  sort  of  system  to  this  country.  Isn’t  it 
possible  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  observed  recently  the  trend.  You  know  a 
liberal  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  tolerant  person,  but  I  have  noticed 
a  lot  of  the  people  that  call  themselves  liberal  in  this  country  are 
more  intolerant  of  the  system  of  government  that  made  this  country 
free,  much  more  intolerant  than  the  people  that  these  liberals  call 
extreme  reactionaries.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  like  to  overthrow  this  government  and 
establish  state  ownership. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  country  in  the  world  where  a  man  can 
express  his  political  views  without  fear  of  being  haled  before  a  firing 
squad. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  "is  liberal  government.  Nothing  can  be  more  lib¬ 
eral  than  that  in  the  world  any  time.  Under  planned  economy  it  is 
impossible  for  all  people  to  have  white  collar  jobs.  Some  must  do 
the  dirty  work.  We  must  have  some  fellows  out  there  doing  the  job 
of  foreman  in  order  to  keep  the  motors  running.  In  a  totalitarian 
government  you  have  to  have  some  system  of  force  to  compel  people 
to  go  out  and  dig  ditches  and  wade  around  in  concrete  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  assume  you  have  examined  the  statements  of  many 
of  the  proponents,  the  supporters  of  this  legislation,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  seen  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  any  of  them 'did  you  ever  see  any  provision  where¬ 
by  the  employees  for  whom  these  jobs  were  to  be  furnished  were  to  be 
required  to  accept  and  work  at  the  job  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  know  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  of  any  plan  whereby  either  private  in¬ 
dustry  or  the  Government  could  create  jobs  for  a  million  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  unless  there  was  some  reciprocal  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
people  to  accept  the  jobs  after  they  had  been  created,  and  work  at 
them  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  say  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  provide 
made  work  for  people  and  come  out  with  a  profit,  or  have  it  even  pay 
for  itself  the  amount  of  money  put  into  it.  You  are  going  to  have 
a  big  deficit  when  you  get  through  paying  the  bill  on  a  made-work 
basis. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  thought  goes  a  little  further  than  that.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  you  can’t  ask  industry  or  the  Government 
to  provide,  jobs  at  any  useful  work  unless  there  is  some  assurance 
that  those  jobs  will  be  taken  by  the  unemployed  and  be  worked  at  by 
the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  a  provision,  I  think,  in  most  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  plants  that  if  a  man  has  been  offered  a  job  and  doesn’t 
take  it,  he  cannot  get  the  benefits.  That  is  as  near  to  it  as  I  know  of. 
And  of  course,  the  State  cannot  follow  up  on  all  those  things.  Some¬ 
times  the  people  have  part-time  jobs  and  collect,  and  sometimes  they 
WCat  'tt"  *'le  ]Vlb  ■'  has  been  offered  them,  and  they  still  collect. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  read  this  proposed  legislation,  I 'don’t,  find  in 
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it  anywhere  anything  which  would  provide  for  a  situation  where,  for 
example,  the  Government  decided  to  build  a  highway,  and  then  after 
it  had  the  plans  or  after  it  had  the  grading  and  perhaps  the  sub¬ 
foundation  and  the  steel  made,  when  it  came  to  pouring  concrete,  the 
fellow  decided  that  he  had  a  better  job  somewhere  else  or  wanted  to 
go  fishing  or  hunting;  there  is  nothing  here  that  would  make  him 
stick  to  the  job. 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  justice  to  the  taxpayer  it  has  seemed  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  reciprocal  provision  that  after  his  money  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  job,  this  man  who  is  unemployed  should  take  it,  be  forced  to 
take  it.  I  know  that  sounds  like  compulsion  and  regimentation,  but 
I  can’t  see  where  we  are  going  to  get  to  any  other  end.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  furnish  the  money,  provide  the  jobs,  it  certainly,  if  the  plan 
is  to  work,  must  be  in  a  position  to  get  value  received. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  leads  then  to  compulsion  that  we  have  been 
talking  about  here,  the  chairman  and  myself,  which  I  don’t  like  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  either. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  getting  to  the  communistic  or  nazism  or  any 
other  tatalitarianism. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  want  to  tell  a  man  he  must  work  at  a  job 
he  doesn’t  like,  neither  do  I  want  to  get  into  a  situation  where  the 
taxpayers  are  forced  to  contribute  their  money  to  create  a  job  when 
we  haven’t  any  assurance  that  anyone  will  accept  the  job  and 
complete  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  haven’t  any  assurance.  That  is  one  reason  I 
don’t  want  this  bill  passed  at  all,  it  is  going  to  lead  to  just  the  thing 
you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  bill  provides  that  a  man  shall  have  a  job  at 
remunerative  pav. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  Government  fixes  that  by  the  minimum-wage 
laws. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  in  all  equity  there  should  be  a  provision  in 
the  act  that  he  will  turn  out  so  many  units  of  work. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right.  But  you  are  simply  arguing,  Con¬ 
gressman  Hoffman,  that  to  make  this  thing  work  you  have  got  to 
compel  men  to  work,  and  that  is  not  an  American  principle. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  leads  to, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  minimum-wage  law,  ultimately  you 
will  have  to  provide  that  the  man  who  is  forced  to  pav  that  minimum 
wage  is  entitled  to  receive  a  minimum  of  effort  or  productivity,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  suggest  it  might  be  wise,  if 
vou  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  to  include  article  12  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  in  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  like  it.  I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  pass  this 
bill  in  nnv  form.  That  is  mv  feeling  about  it — or  anvthing  like  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Brown,  do  vou  believe  that  our  government  should 
alwavs  bp  absolutelv  honest  with  its  citizens? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Henry.  Ho  you  believe  our  government  should  ever  do  anv¬ 
thing  or  ever  say  anything  that  even  as  much  as  smacks  of  deception? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Henry,  You  don’t  think  they  should? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bill  is  properly  named  when 
they  call  it  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Henry.  And  why  do  you  think  it  is  misnamed  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  I  don’t  think  it  can  be  obtained,  that^  full 
employment  can  ever  be  obtained  by  this  method,  or  any  other.  There 
will  always  be  somebody  out. 

Mr.  Henry.  But  on  page  2,  under  paragraph  (b)  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that — 

it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans — 

and  so  forth.  Now,  doesn’t  that  convey  the  impression  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  practically  guarantees  a  job  to  every 
able-bodied  person  who  is  seeking  full-time  employment  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  absolutely  does.  I  don’t  see  anything  else  to  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  feel  that  this  is 
deception  on  the  part  of  Congress  if  they  pass  such  legislation  under 
such  a  title  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  some  of  our  Congressmen  may  not  realize 
what  all  this  means,  and  might  vote  for  it,  but  generally  that  is  what 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  deception  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Henry.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  most  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation 
who  have  been  discussing  this  proposed  legislation  as  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1945  talk  as  if  they  think  they  will  receive  full-time 
remunerative  employment  if  this  becomes  law  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  they  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Henry.  Isn’t  it  perfectly  natural,  then,  to  assume  that  if  that 
is  what  they  believe,  and  since  this  bill  is  known  as  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act,  isn’t  it  natural  to  assume  then  that  there  is  some  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  agree  with  you  wholly  on  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  Now,  among  the  policies  and  objectives  that  are  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  what  policies  and  objectives  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  under  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  know  as  I  understand  what  you  are  getting  at. 

Mr.  Henry.  Well,  it  has  been  charged  by  certain  people  that  this 
legislation  is  entirely  unnecessary;  that  we  have  at  present  laws,  and 
under  our  Constitution  the  President  can  today  submit  a  budget  as  out¬ 
lined  in  this  measure  and  make  such  recommendations  under  which 
Congress  may  act. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  he  could,  couldn’t  he? 

Mr.  Henry.  So  do  you  know  of  any  objectives  or  policies,  as  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  that  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  today  without 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  President,  if  he  wanted  to  do  it,  could  do  it  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  other  words,  this  bill  compels  the  President  to  do 
something  which  he  may  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  do  you,  understand  paragraph  (e)  on  page  3 
to  mean? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Well,  that  is  a  very  broad  statement  and  it  would  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  I  view  it,  should  invest  in  factories, 
or  build  factories  or  anything  else  that  it  wants  to  build,  in  order  to 
give  employment,  houses  or  anything  else,  and  compete,  after  building 
those  factories,  with  private  enterprise,  make  any  expenditure,  which 
means  anything  at  all  for  any  purpose  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  could  mean  this :  that  if  private  enter¬ 
prise  fails  to  provide  jobs  for  everyone,  those  who  are  not  provided 
a  job,  the  Government  will  assure  them  work?  In  other  words,  not 
assure,  but  the  Federal  Government  will  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  all 
those  unemployed  a  job? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  that.  In  other  words,  the  President,  as  I  see 
it,  may  invest  or  build  or  buy  or  anything  else,  factories,  automobile 
plants,  or  anything,  and  run  them  himself.  That  is  investment.  Ex¬ 
penditure  is  something  else,  -as  I  view  it.  That  is  just  giving  men 
money  to  rake  leaves  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  other  words,  if  we  ran  into  an  unfortunate  period 
and  there  were  as  many  as  10  or  12  million  people  unemployed,  that 
could  not  find  remunerative  employment  in  private  enterprise,  it  would 
then  be  the  duty,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  employment  for  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  that  be  an  expensive  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tremendously  expensive  under¬ 
taking. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  under  exist¬ 
ing  debt  load  could  afford  to  assume  any  such  responsibility  as  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  see  how  they  could.  Somebody  said  here  this 
morning,  I  think  it  was,  that  it  would  take  $5,000  to  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  one  person  in  industry  to  work  with  and  produce.  Now, 
how  many  millions  are  you  going  to  have  unemployed?  And  you 
must  multiply  that  much  investment  behind  each  one. 

Mr.  Henry.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  happen  if  this  legislation 
passed  and  we  had  as  many  as  10  or  12  million  unemployed,  and  the 
Government  undertook  to  spend  the  necessary  money  to  give  all  these 
people  full-time,  remunerative  employment?  What  do  you  think 
would  happen  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  our  Government  would  change  from  its  present 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  one  where  he  was  compelled  to  work 
where  he  is  told  to  work  and  do  what  he  was  told  to  do  at  whatever  price 
was  paid  him  by  the  Government.  I  think  the  Government  would 
finally  take  over  every  bit  of  enterprise  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Henry.  How  would  the  Government  raise  the  necessary  money, 
through  taxation  or  through  borrowing? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  they  could  come  to  my  little  plant  in  Philadelphia 
and  say,  “We  want  to  take  this  over,”  like  the  Bank  of  England  was 
taken  over  recently,  and  say,  “Here  is  some  Government  bonds  that 
will  pay  you  2 y2  percent  interest.  That  pays  for  your  factory  that 
we  are  taking  over.”  They  wouldn’t  have  to — that  is,  the  public 
wouldn’t  have  to  issue  anything. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  the  steps  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  first  probable  step  that 
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our  Government  would  take  under  such  a  set  of  circumstances  would 
be  to  attempt  to  tax  our  taxpayers  first  more  if  they  could,  and  failing 
in  that,  they  would  attempt  to  sell  more  bonds  and  place  the  Govern¬ 
ment  still  further  in  debt,  and  failing  in  that,  they  would  be  compelled 
perhaps  to  take  the  next  step,  which  would  be  to  print  some  currency  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  this  whole  thing  is  very  inflationary,  along  with 
several  other  measures  you  have  got  in  Congress  today. 

Mr.  Henry.  If  they  did  have  to  adopt  any  one  of  those  three  steps 
I  have  just  crudely  outlined  to  you,  what  would  perhaps  be  the  next 
step  they  would  have  to  take  if  those  three  remedies  failed  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  would  have  to  take  over  everything,  repudiate  the 
currency  and  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  it  not  mean  a  complete  change  in  our  form  of 
government  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  your  opinion  is  there  a  difference  between  assuring 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  an  opportunity  for  employment,  and 
guaranteeing  such  right? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  think  there  is  to  the  average  man  on  the  street. 
I  think  it  is  the  same  thing  to  him,  assuring  him  something  that  he 
doesn’t  quite  understand  except  as  a  guaranty.  I  know  if  I  go  to  one 
of  my  employees  and  say:  “Joe,  I  am  going  to  keep  you  here  for  life 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  do  that,”  he  expects  me  to  keep  him  for  life. 

The  Chairman.  The  dictionary  defines  “assurance”  as  “to  make 
sure  or  certain ;  to  inspire  confidence  by  declaration  or  promise.” 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  right  close  to  a  guaranty.  The  guaranty  has 
it  in  writing. 

Mr.  Henry.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  use  of 
the  word  “assure.”  Some  people  say  that  doesn’t  mean  to  guarantee, 
but  the  dictionary  seems  to  feel  that  the  words  are  synonymous.  Do 
you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  public  expenditures  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  with  that  precision  of  timing  that  would  be  essential 
to  the  successful  control  of  business  cycles  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  don’t  think  any  human  being  can  do  that  properly 
and  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  to  base  legislation  on  fore¬ 
casts? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  further  statement  you  would  like 
to  make,  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  you  think  of  something,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Monday 
morning  at  10  o’clock.  J 

(Whereupon,  at  3 : 15  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m.. 
Monday,  October  29,  1945.)  ’ 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  this 
morning  Hon.  John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion.  Mr.  Snyder,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  JOHN  W.  SNYDER,  DIRECTOR  OF  WAR 
MOBILIZATION  AND  RECONVERSION 

Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  prepared  testimony  here, 
copies  of  which  are  on  the  way.  May  I  read  from  the  prepared  testi¬ 
mony? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  committee  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  full  employment.  There  is  no  more  important  issue  before  the 
Nation  than  that  of  our  economic  future.  In  the  eyes  of  our  citizens, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  world,  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  full 
employment  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  looked  upon  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strength  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  bill  you  are  considering  is  extremely  important  to  that  end. 
Such  legislation  deserves  and  has  the  firm  support  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

You  have  given  this  measure  the  title  of  the  full-employment  bill. 
It  sets  for  the  objective  of  job  opportunities  for  all  those  able  and 
desiring  to  work.  In  an  advanced  industrial  society  such  as  ours 
most  persons  work  for  somebody  else.  That  means  they  are  wholly 
dependent  on  wages  and  salaries  as  their  means  of  livelihood.  To 
these  tens  of  millions  of  workers,  continuous  job  opportunities  are 
vital,  not  only  for  enabling  them  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
which  sustain  life,  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  self-respect 
and  their  status  as  free  individuals  in  a  free  society. 

Employment  is  also  a  yardstick  by  which  we  measure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  national  economy.  When  unemployment 
reaches  up  into  the  millions,  we  know  that  trouble  lies  ahead  for  . all 
of  us;  not  alone  in  terms  of  human  misery,  but  in  lost  wealth,  lost 
national  progress,  and  lost  opportunity  for  growth  and  development. 

It  sums  up  to  this :  That  in  working  out  means  to  promote  full 
employment  we  are  actually  working  out  our  future  as  a  nation.  We 
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are  looking  at  production  and  agriculture  and  labor,  at  trades  and 
services  and  all  segments  of  our  national  economy,  from  the  standpoint 
of  building  a  stable  and  lasting  prosperity.  We  would  budget  for 
prosperity. 

Tbe  war  years  have  taught  us  what  income  and  employment  can  be 
brought  to  the  country  by  full  production.  The  depression  years  gave 
us  also  some  very  grim  lessons  in  what  happens  when  unemployment 
spreads  through  our  economy. 

These  lessons  are  applicable  to  our  future.  The  wide  cyclical  swings 
of  our  economy  from  boom  prosperity  to  depression  have  recurred 
again  and  again,  in  1893,  in  1903,  in  1907,  in  1920,  and  again,  the 
catastrophe  that  we  all  remember,  in  1929.  I  see  no  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  can  avert  the  same  cycle  in  the  future  unless  we  prepare 
now,  and  act  now,  to  set  up  machinery  designed  to  aid  the  country  in 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  stagnation  and  chaos  as  we  have 
suffered  repeatedly  in  the  past. 

Between  1929  and  1932,  the  volume  of  goods  ant,  services  produced 
in  this  country  fell  by  more  than  a  fourth. 

Because  prices  fell  also,  the  value  of  the  total  output  dropped  44 
percent. 

At  the  depth  of  the  depression,  unemployment  reached  15  millions 
and  the  annual  average  for  1932  and  1933  was  some  12,500,000  persons 
unemployed.  Total  wages  and  salaries  fell  from  $52,000,000,000  in 
1929  to  $31,000,000,000  in  1932.  Corporate  profhs  before  taxes  fell 
from  more  than  $8,000,000,000  in  1929  to  losses  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
000,000  in  1932 — an  actual  decline  of  almost  $12,000,000,000.  The  net 
profits  of  farmers  and  unincorporated  business  fell  from  more  than 
$13,000,000,000  to  less  than  $5,000,000,000. 

It  took  us  8  years — until  1938 — to  climb  back  where  we  were  in 
1929  in  terms  of  total  output.  But  in  1937  we  had  an  average  of  seven 
or  eight  million  unemployed.  Full  employment  would  have  raised  our 
national  output  and  our  national  income  far  beyond  1929,  as  the  war 
years  have  so  dramatically  demonstrated. 

These  are  the  economic  losses  we  suffered.  The  numan  losses  can 
never  be  calculated.  We  do  know  that  full  employment  during  the 
thirties  would  have  permitted  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every 
child  in  the  United  States  to  live  25  percent  better  than  they  did  in 
terms  of  money  spent.  In  human  terms,  the  value  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  higher  standard  of  living  it  would  permit,  and  freedom 
from  economic  fear.  Better  food,  more  adequate  clothing,  better 
medical  care  and  education,  travel  and  recreation — instead  of  bread 
lines  and  slums  and  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and 
ill-housed. 

During  the  period  of  economic  reverses  I  have  described,  I  was  a 
banker.  I  remember  vividly  the  hundreds  of  bank  failures  that  swept 
the  country.  I  had  the  iob  for  the  Government  of  liquidating  the 
closed  national  banks  of  Missouri.  The  tragedies  of  that  period  were 
close  to  me.  Thousands  of  home  owners  and  farmers  lost  their  prop¬ 
erty  through  foreclosure.  In  States  near  Missouri,  the  farmers  rose 
in  armed  revolt  and  forestalled  sale  of  their  property  by  the  use  of 
force. 

Such  grave  economic  conditions  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
preservation  of  our  free-enterprise  system.  The  purpose  of  any  sys- 
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tem  'is  to  provide  well  for  the  people  who  live  under  it.  Our  system, 
our  country  will  have  failed  them,  if  it  does  not  provide  adequate 
employment.  Ten  million  veterans  of  the  war,  men  and  women  who 
have  served  their  country  well  throughout  the  conflict,  are  returning 
to  their  homes.  We  do  not  wish  to  disappoint  them.  We  do  not  wish 
to  say  to  them,  a  few  years  hence,  that  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to 
go  around — that  there  is  another  depression  threatening.  The  misery 
and  fear  produced  by  widespread  unemployment  are  fertile  soil  for 
demagogs  who  seek  in  devious  ways  to  overthrow  our  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  and  democratic  government. 

I  have  discussed  the  effects  of  depression  upon  our  economy.  As  a 
nation,  as  a  people,  we  cannot  afford  them.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  revert  even  to  such  peacetime  peaks  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  we  had  in  1940.  Our  labor  force  has  increased,  our  plant  and 
equipment  have  expanded.  Because  of  these  factors,  if  we  produce  in 
1947  or  1948  no  more  than  we  did  in  1940,  we  will  have  not  merely  the 
seven  or  eight  million  unemployment  which  we  had  in  1940— but  it  is 
estimated  that  we  will  have  many  millions  more. 

There  is  no  easy  path  to  sustained  full  employment.  I  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  is  before  the  committee  is  the  necessary 
first  step.  But  gearing  this  Nation  to  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  a  complex  problem.  It  calls  for  thoughtful  use  of  all  the 
facilities  of  the  Nation,  those  of  business  and  agriculture  first,  and 
afterward,  in  concerted  action,  those  of  State,  local,  and  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Government  would  attempt  to  create  an 
economic  climate  favorable  to  our  competitive  free- enterprise  system, 
so  that  it  can  generate  full  employment  and  full  production. 

Primarily,  we  must  have  an  adequate  market.  It  was  the  wartime 
market  which  brought  full  employment  to  all  the  normal  labor  force, 
and  even  drew'  7.000,000  extra  workers  into  our  economy  in  the  last 
5  years.  Given  the  market,  American  business  and  American  labor 
did  the  job  of  turning  out  goods.  We  witnessed  again  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  organizing  and  producing  ability  of  American  industry. 

What  we  require  now  is  a  civilian  market  for  peacetime  production 
to  replace  the  Government  purchasing  of  the  war  years.  Assurane  • 
of  an  adequate  market  will  provide  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
full  employment  and  full  production.  Given  adequate  demand,  busi¬ 
ness  will  come  through  with  production — and  jobs — in  peacetime, 
just  as  it  did  during  the  war. 

The  demand  in  these  days  just  after  the  war  is  excessive,  spotty, 
and  abnormal.  It  is  made  up  of  the  deprivations  of  the  war  years, 
both  here  and  abroad,  when  so  many  of  the  things  people  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buy  could  not  be  produced,  and  when  so  many  other  things 
were  worn  out  or  destroyed.  It  is  this  demand,  dammed  up  through 
the  war,  that  causes  some  individuals  to  believe  we  do  not  need  to 
give  any  deliberate  thought  to  budgeting  for  full  employment  and 
full  production.  Nothing  can  be  surer  than  that  this  abnormal  de¬ 
mand  will  run  out.  Nor  can  demand  be  supported  out  of  accumulat¬ 
ed  savings  alone.  A  sustained  market  depends  upon  spendings  of 
current  wages,  profits,  and  earnings. 

It  is  scarcely  feasible  to  forecast  what  will  happen  when  the  war¬ 
generated  demand  begins  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  certainly  shall  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  Some  people  feel  that  steady  employment  and 
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production  may  “just  happen”  without  budgeting.  But  I  don’t  think 
so,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  do.  We  have  had  depressions  again  and 
again  in  the  past.  We  certainly  cannot  prevent  depressions  in  the 
future  by  pious  hopes  and  wishful  thinking.  Full  employment  did 
not  “just  happen”  in  wartime.  We  achieved  the  enormous  production 
of  the  last  5  years  by  deliberately  coordinated  effort  of  every  portion 
of  our  economy.  I  see  no  real  hope  that  we  shall,  in  peace  years,  have 
a  stable  and  lasting  prosperity  unless  we  deliberately  work  toward 
that  goal. 

As  I  understand  the  full-employment  bill  now  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  first  of  all  establish  as  the  firm  objective  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  executive  and  legislative  branches  alike,  that  we  will  work  for 
full  employment  and  full  production. 

The  bill  uses  the  word  “assure.”  The  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  here  has  aroused  some  discussion.  I  believe  that  it  means 
that  the  Government  is  to  assume  a  definite  determination  that  there 
should  be  jobs  for  those  who  desire  to  work.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
will  guide  every  individual  from  job  to  job. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  definition  of  the  word 
“assure”  as  used  by  Mr.  Ralph  Flanders,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  also  chairman  of  the  research  committee 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development.  In  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  full-employment  measure,  Mr.  Flanders  remarked  that  “as¬ 
sure”  means  that — 

the  man  or  woman  out  of  work  has  the  right  to  expect  that  all  responsible 
elements  of  society,  and  particularly  the  Government,  will  use  all  appropriate 
and  effective  means  to  assist  his  own  best  efforts  in  finding  productive  and 
profitable  work. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  definition  of  what  “assure”  means. 

Full-employment  legislation  must  establish  national  policy  on  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  objectives  recommended  by  President  Truman 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  September  6.  Procedures  and  ma¬ 
chinery  would  give  the  following  assurances : 

Assurance  that  all  facts  about  full  employment  and  opportunity 
will  be  gathered  periodically  and  made  freely  available  to  everyone. 

Assurance  of  stability  and  consistency  in  public  policy  so  that 
free  enterprise  can  plan  better  by  knowing  what  the  Government 
intends  to  do. 

Assurance  that  governmental  policy  and  progress  will  be  pointed 
toward  the  goal  of  promoting  maximum  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  enterprises. 

Assurance  that  priority  will  be  given  to  doing  those  things  first 
which  stimulate  employment  and  production  most. 

The  machinery  set  up  in  the  bill  will  call  for  a  new  type  of 
budget,  such  as  has  never  before  been  planned  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  Our  previous  Federal  budgets  have  dealt  with  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  Government.  In  setting  full  em¬ 
ployment  as.  our  goal,  we  will  draw  up  a  new  budget— a  budget 
that  will  weigh  all  aspects  of  our  economy  in  terms  of  how  many 
jobs  they  will  produce.  We  will  reexamine  all  the  economic  policies 
of  the  various  Government  departments  so  as  to  alter  those  which 
may  not  contribute  to  an  over-all  schedule  for  full  employment  and 
production. 
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The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  legislation 
is  needed  in  order  for  the  Executive  to  prepare  and  present  to  Con¬ 
gress  such  a  budget  as  is  provided  in  the  bill.  The  answer,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  simply  that  any  real  effort  to  solve  the  basic  problem  of 
full  employment  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Congress  and 
be  embodied  in  legislation.  We  are  embarking  upon  a  major  venture. 
It  is.Congress  itself  which  must  lay  the  foundation,  lay  down  the 
fundamental  policy  and  establish  the  basic  machinery  under  which 
we  are  to  proceed.  Nothing  short  of  congressional  sponsorship, 
guidance,  and  support  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  adequate  to  make 
a  start  upon  the  gigantic  task  before  us. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  procedures  under  the  bill  provides  for 
integrating  the  executive  and  legislative  actions  of  the  Government 
to  gear  in  with  the  needs  as  shown  by  the  budget.  The  bill  itself 
sets  up  a  number  of  fields  in  which  it  suggests  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  could  act,  including  taxation,  banking,  credit,  and 
currency;  monopoly  and  monopolistic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions ;  foreign  trade  and  investment ;  agriculture ;  educa¬ 
tion;  housing;  social  security;  natural  resources;  the  provision  of 
public  services,  works,  and  research ;  and  other  revenue,  investment, 
expenditure,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Kesponsibility  in  these  fields  already  has  been  fixed  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  legislation  has  been  passed  in  all  of  them. 
The  new  step  to  be  taken  under  the  bill  will  require  that  all  of  them 
be  integrated  into  a  common  policy,  and  that  all  legislative  actions 
affecting  our  economy  be  measured  against  the  yardstick  of  this  new 
budget,  as  proposed  by  the  administration,  and  set  up  by  the  Congress. 

The  particular  virtue  of  this  bill  lies,  I  believe,  in  this  very  fact 
that  it  brings  all  forces  of  Government — executive  and  legislative — 
to  bear  upon  this  one  vital  objective — to  achieve,  in  our  Nation,  a 
stable  prosperity  based  on  free  enterprise  and  upon  full  employment 
and  full  production.  Taxation,  for  instance,  is  something  which 
affects  us  all,  individually  and  collectively,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  economic  measures.  Taxa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  considered  exclusively  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue. 
Excise  taxes,  for  instance,  are  in  reality  a  form  of  sales  levy  which 
can  act  as  a  brake  on  buying  power.  Excess-profits  taxes  can  check 
the  expansion  of  venture  capital.  It  is  imperative  that  taxation  and 
other  measures  be  closely  integrated  with  our  program  for  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

This  bill  provides  for  such  integration.  Not  only  does  it  call  for 
new  procedures  in  preparation  of  a  National  Budget  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  It  also  calls  for  a  new 
procedure  by  which  the  entire  budget  can  be  considered  as  a  whole 
by  the  Congress.  It  provides  for  a  joint  committee  on  the  National 
Budget  and  for  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  a  general  policy  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of 
Congress  dealing  with  applicable  legislation.  In  this  way  the  bill 
will  give  us  a  means  by  which  each  House  of  Congress  can  debate  at 
one  time  the  entire  governmental  program  for  a  given  fiscal  year.  I 
believe  this  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the  development  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  machinery  for  the  consideration  of  broad  national  policy. 
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We  all  know  that  we  must  take  positive  steps  to  help  achieve  these 
goals.  I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  be  necessary  to  suffer  another  catas¬ 
trophic  depression  to  awaken  us  to  the  need  for  establishing  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  systematic  attack  on  economic  instability.  In  a  free  capi¬ 
talist  economy,  some  fluctuation  is  inevitable  and  must  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  way  which  the  system  operates.  What  we  seek  to  avoid 
are  the  wide  cyclical  swings  which,  in  the  past,  have  brought  ruin  and 
chaos  to  great  areas  of  our  people,  our  business,  and  our  economy. 

Businessmen  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  effort  we  must 
make.  So  do  farmers  and  workers,  as  well  as  local.  State,  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Governments.  The  achievement  of  full  employment  is  not  a  job 
for  one  group  alone  because  that  is  not  the  way  democracy  works.  It 
is  not  the  way  free  economy  works. 

The  Federal  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  must 
adopt  measures  which  will,  I  believe,  be  the  determining  factor  in 
whether  we  revert  to  outdated  and  unwanted  partial  employment,  or 
whether  we  reach  and  hold  full  employment  and  production. 

In  a  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  Federal  Government 
has  always  been  held  responsible  by  the  people  for  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Government  has  always  endeav¬ 
ored  to  lend  its  assistance  to  producing  a  favorable  climate  for  pros¬ 
perity.  I  think  we  all  realize  that  these  new  times,  these  new  hopes  of 
mankind,  demand  a  modernized  approach  to  the  task. 

One  thing  we  learned  from  the  war  is  that  when  the  Nation  has  a 
central  objective,  such  as  production  for  war,  all  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  all  policies  of  the  Government,  have  to  be  oriented 
toward  that  goal.  I  think  another  lesson  of  the  war  is  that  this  Na¬ 
tion  can  achieve  any  goal  provided  if  is  clearly  stated  and  the  whole 
people  are  united  in  their  drive  toward  that  goal. 

If,  therefore,  we  set  our  peacetime  goal  as  full  employment  and  full 
production,  I  believe  that  we  can  attain  it. 

The  goal  must  be  clearly  stated  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  organized  toward  that  achievement.  The  policy  and 
the  machinery  must  be  set  up  by  legislation. 

Before  closing  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
mistaken  ideas  that  appear  to  have  grown  up  about  this  hill.  In  the 
first  place,  this  bill  is  not  a  deficit  spending  measure.  Rather,  this  bill 
declares  that  the  Government  wi  11  encourage  primarily  private  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  products  of  private  industry.  First  reliance  in  all  cases 
will  be  upon  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  upon  creating  for  it 
favorable  economic  conditions.  But  to  help  prevent  serious  and  pro¬ 
longed  depression,  to  tide  us  over  for  short  periods  until  markets 
are  restored,  tlmre  may  be  Government  investment  in  needed  public 
works  of  practical  value  that  have  been  well  planned  in  advance.  The 
Government  budget  for  such  purposes  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
careful  review  under  the  proposed  National  Budget  and  by  the  joint 
congressional  committee  for  which  it  provides.  Such  appropriations 
also  must  be  authorized  by  regular  legislation  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  usual  scrutiny  of  the  appropriations  committees  and  the  Congress. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  emphasis  on  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
bill — that  our  main  reliance  for  jobs  will  be  upon  expanded  private 
consumption  and  private  investment. 

In  the  second  place,  this  bill  does  not  mean  Government  owner- 
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ship,  Government  competition  with  private  business,  or  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  private  business.  What  the  Government  can 
and  should  do  is  to  establish  such  policies  as  fall  within  the  tradi¬ 
tional  realm  of  Government  responsibility — taxation  and  social  se¬ 
curity,  for  instance — which  will  assure  conditions  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  business  to  provide  jobs.  This  is  the  only  real  solution  of 
unemployment. 

My  task  in  reconversion  -is  one  of  redirecting  from  war  to  peace  the 
four  main  resources  from  which  the  health  of  our  economy  springs : 
Our  manpower,  our  raw  materials,  our  plant  and  equipment,  and  our 
managerial  skills.  It  would  be  a  useless  task  if  it  did  not  have  as  its 
goal  full  production  and  employment — a  high  standard  of  living  and 
long-range  stability. 

Unemployment  is  a  problem  which  we  can  do  something  about.  It 
does  not  occur  because  of  an  act  of  God.  Nor  can  it  be  prevented  by 
amiable  wishes  and  pleasant  attitudes.  Maintaining  full  employment 
in  an  economy  with  the  huge  and  growing  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  difficult  job.  It  calls  for  careful  attention  to 
every  public  measure  which  affects  economic  activity  in  the  country. 
The  problem  of  depression  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  by  patchwork 
devices  hastily  adopted  after  the  disaster  has  struck.  What  we  need 
is  an  organized  attack  ahead  of  time.  In  time  of  prosperity  we  must 
lay  plans  to  preserve  that  prosperity. 

Therefore,  the  mechanism  by  which  we  will  attain  our  long-range 
goal  should  be  established  now.  If  this  is  done,  present  policies  can 
readily  be  integrated  with  long-term  measures  and  the  new  machinery 
can  be  functioning  effectively  by  the  time  we  have  finished  our  imme¬ 
diate  task  of  reconversion. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  adopt  an  efficient  mechanism  for  mobiliz¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  country — both  private  and  governmental — for 
the  attainment  of  full  employment  and  production.  I  believe  that  a 
mechanism  such  as  this  bill  proposes  is  a  tremendous  step  toward  the 
attainment  of  this  goal. 

I  wish  to  state  again  that  full-employment  legislation  has  the  full 
and  firm  support  of  the  administration.  Prompt  and  favorable  action 
is  of  utmost  importance.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

The  Chairman.  You  cited  the  wartime  as  a  period  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  use  the  wartime  as  a  period  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  had  over 
12,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces,  who  were  out  of  production,  we 
had  214  million  more  Government  employees  than  in  peacetime,  we 
had  ten  or  twelve  million  war  workers  producing  the  weapons  of  war 
that  could  not  be  used  in  our  normal  peacetime  needs,  such  as  bombers, 
munitions,  ships,  and  so  forth  ?  Is  that  quite  a  fair  period  to  compare  ? 

Mr.  Snyber.  Well  it  is  a  .period  from  which  we  can  show  what  the 
good  effects  of  full  employment  are. 

The  Chairman.  But  didn’t  we  have  to  borrow  money  from  unborn 
generations  to  give  that  employment? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  definitely  true  in  a  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  continue  borrowing  money 
from  unborn  generations  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  not; -no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  after  all,  in  the  wartime  we  had  over  20,000,000 
people  who  were  not  engaged  in  producing  goods  for  the  consumer. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Yes;  but  we  learned  that  we  could  develop  markets 
when  we  developed  products,  and,  if  we  get  progressive  efforts  behind 
it,  we  can  create  markets  to  buy  these  things  which  will  replace 
Government  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  1929  period.  Didn’t  we  have 
full  employment  in  1929? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  according  to  the  records,  we  didn’t. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  when  95  or  96  percent  of  those 
employable  are  employed,  that  is  considered  full  employment.  Isn’t 
that  what  they  call  full  employment  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Did  we  have  that  many  in  those  days  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  charts  we  were  shown  the  other  day  indicated 
we  did. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  like  to  get  some  figures  on  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  the  record.  If  this 
bill  had  been  in  effect  at  that  time,  what  could  have  been  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  bank  failures  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don’t  think  anything  could  have  been  done  over¬ 
night.  We  have  to  start  looking  ahead,  and  Seeing  trends.  If  we  wait 
until  after  the  thing  happens,  the  bill  isn’t  suddenly  going  to  help  save 
the  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  the  holders 
of  mortgages  from  foreclosing  their  mortgages  without  a  moratorium? 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  had  quite  a  boom  in  those  days.  If  we  had  had 
a  department  where  the  Government  was  studying  trends - 

The  Chairman.  Hasn’t  Congress,  since  that  time,  passed  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  too  much  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  true.  There  was  an  act  designed  to  prevent 
that. 

The  Chairman.  We  passed  the  bank-deposit-guaranty  law,  which 
guarantees  deposits  up  to  $5,000  in  banks. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  done  quite  a  few  things  designed  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  conditions  that  existed  then. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Even  after  all  those  laws  were  passed,  we  still  had, 
in  1937,  according  to  your  statement,  7 y2  million  unemployed,  and 
about  9  million  unemployed  in  1939.  That  was  even  after  we  had 
passed  all  that  legislation. 

I  notice  in  your  statement  you  suggest  coordination  of  our  legisla¬ 
tive  program.  In  other  words,  if  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  President 
is  to  send  down  an  annual  budget,  and  that  is  to  be  considered  in  its 
entirety  in  one  bill ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Oh,  no.  That  is  to  present  to  Congress  the  various 
elements  of  the  proposed  budget  for  guiding  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country.  Congress  has  a  right  to  look  at  it  separately — 
partially. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  don’t  pass  the  entire  program,  then  the 
responsibility  for  any  depression  that  might  come  after  this  bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  would  be  placed  on  the  Congress  and  not  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  ;  is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Congress  is  much  better  informed,  by  its  large  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  responsibility  does  rest  greatly  upon  the  Congress. 
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I  think  you  want  it  that  way,  Mr.  Congressman.  You  wouldn’t  at  all 
want  to  have  just  one  man  telling  this  country  what  it  should  do  or 
shouldn’t  do.  You  want  a  broad  representation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  I  misunderstood  your  position  on  that. 
1  thought  you  said  we  were  to  proceed  to  pass  the  whole  program  as 
sent  up  here  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don’t  think  Congress  would  ever  do  it.  I  don’t  think 
the  Congress  was  ever  pledged  to  do  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  failed,  we  would  be  the  ones  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Snyder.  If  it  turned  out  that  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
thing  to  do,  I  suppose  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  The  President,  under  the  Constitution,  already  has 
authority  to  transmit  budgets  and  any  kind  of  message  he  wants  to 
send  to  Congress.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  the  President  cannot 
do  now,  except  create  the  joint  committee? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  would  be  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  cannot  be  done  by  him 
under  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  main  thing  in  this  bill  is  Congress  telling  the 
Nation  that  they  are  definitely  behind  the  creation  of  machinery  to 
see  to  it  that  everything  possible  is  given  consideration  in  trying  to 
prevent  in  the  country  another  such  experience  as  we  have  gone 
through. 

The  Chairman.  After  everything  is  done  under  the  machinery  set 
up  in  this  bill  to  promote  full  employment  by  private  enterprise,  if 
we  then  find  there  were  still  8,000,000  people  out  of  work  next  year — 
I  believe  you  said  we  would  have  8,000,000  out  of  work  next  year— 
the  Budget  said  we  would  have  8,000,000  out  of  work  next  year— then 
what  can  we  do  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  we  need  a  lot  of  public  works,  highways  and 
things  of  that  sort,  public  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  undertake  to  give  8,000,000  people 
employment  on  Federal  works? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  it  would  be  natural  to  stimulate  other  business, 
develop  foreign  markets,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  securely  and  squarely  behind  it  they  could  get  it  much  more 
implemented - 

The  Chairman.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  now  to  stimulate 
foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  part  of  this  whole  program. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  all  the  foreign  markets  that  are  created 
want  credit  from  our  country. 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  unemployment  is  not  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  of 
foreign  markets,  or  markets  of  any  kind.  In  the  switch-over  from 
war  to  peace,  getting  business  restored,  and  getting  sales  forces  started 
and  organized,  and  getting  people  to  switch  from  one  kind,  of  work 
into  a  new  kind  of  work,  that  will  be  the  force  that  will  bring  about 
the  unemployment  in  the  immediate  future,  and  not  necessarily  the 
necessity  for  public  works. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  help  American  industry  and  the 
American  worker  to  stimulate  our  foreign  markets  for  our  goods  to 
have  us  furnish  the  money  to  purchase  those  goods  from  us  ? 
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Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  don’t  advocate  our  furnishing  all  the  money 
for  foreign  markets ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  lot  of  our  friends  across  the  sea  want  us  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  money,  machines,  and  the  work.  You  wouldn’t  advocate 
that  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  just  like  building  ships  over  here 
and  tying  them  up  in  the  inland  rivers  so  far  as  building  up  wealth 
in  our  country  is  concerned.  Now,  after  everything  has  been  done  to 
give  full  employment,  and  we  still  have  these  8,000,000  on  public 
works,  how  much  would  you  pay  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  worked 
out. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  under  existing  law,  if  this  work  is 
done  by  a  private  contractor,  they  must  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage 
in  each  community,  and  we  have  had  some  figures  submitted  to  our 
committee  to  the  effect  that  a  decent  standard  of  living  wage  would 
be  $3,075  for  a  family  of  four.  Would  you  advocate  that  much  pay? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  have  to  study  that  angle  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  to  do  that  anid  we  were  to  give  jobs  to 
the  8,000,000  unemployed  by  employing  them  on  Federal  projects, 
that  would  cost  a  little  over  24  billion  dollars  next  year,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  we  couldn’t  possibly  do  it  next  year,  because  we 
haven’t  the  plans  ready.  I  wasn’t  contemplating  that  this  next  year’s 
unemployment  would  be  cured  by  any  such  measure  as  this,  because 
we  wouldn’t  have  time  to  get  the  machinery  of  it  in  operation.  And, 
as  I  say,  it  isn’t  because  of  the  lack  of  demands  for  products  that  this 
unemployment  may  develop  in  the  next  year,  but  it  is  the  lack  of 
ability  to  switch  the  mechanism  of  industry  from  wartime  to  peace¬ 
time  operation.  It  takes  time  to  retool  factories,  to  readjust  projects, 
to  develop  for  peacetime  production  the  products  that  were  discovered 
during  the  war.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  swing  over. 

The  Chairman.  These  8,000,000  people ;  if  we  do  give  them  employ¬ 
ment,  we  would  have  to  buy  material,  unless  we  have  them  raking 
leaves.  Doesn’t  it  cost  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
equipment  and  materials,  and  so  forth,  to  give  a  man  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  it  all  depends  on  the  type  of  work  he  is  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  on  useful  public  employment,  like 
building  highways,  river  and  harbor  improvement,  air  fields? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  like  to  look  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  expenditure  would  also  have  to  come  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  That  would  run  a  minimum  of  35  or  40 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  Federal  Government  is  planning  a  great  number 
of  Federal  buildings,  highways,  and  public  works,  anyway,  as  I 
understand  it,  oyer  a  long-range  period.  If  I  have  given  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  think  this  is  a  panacea  for  next  year  for  this  immediate 
unemployment,  I  want  to  rectify  that  now.  '  This  is  a  long-range 
picture.  By  next  year  you  couldn’t  possibly  get  the  thing  squared 
around  to  meet  the  situation.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  here  is  to 
encourage  industry  to  speed  up  its  reconversion  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
because  I  think  the  demand  that  is  now  present  for  commodities  and 
capital  goods  is  ample  to  put  everybody  to  work  in  a  hurry,  if  we  can 
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just  get  switched  over  to  it,  and  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  no  heavy 
public  expenditures  for  projects  of  that  sort.  This  is  a  long-range 
view. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  bill  were  to  pass  today,  there 
wouldn’t  be  a  single  person  given  a  job  under  this  bill  for  over  a  year? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  don’t  know  just  the  exact  time  it  would  invplve, 
but  it  would  take  time  to  get  it  set  up  and  into  operation.  It  will  take 
time  to  work  up  the  new  correlation  of  plans  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  have  seen  how  long  it  does  take  to  get  a  new  project  in  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  President  already  has  the  authority  to 
transmit  this  National  Budget  to  us,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  asking  too 
much,  to  ask  that  he  transmit  one  in  January,  so  that  we  can  study  it 
and  see  just  what  should  be  done  under  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  You  are  going  to  hear  the  Budget  Bureau  on  this - - 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  the  Budget,  and  they  said  they 
could  try.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  preparing  the  Budget  now 
or  not,  but  if  they  do,  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  budget  they  propose.  We  all  admit  now  that  this  bill,  if  it 
were  to  go  into  effect  today,  would  not  give  a  job  to  anyone  under  14 
months. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No  one,  I  think,  even  proposes  such  a  thing.  This  is 
long-range  legislation  we  are  considering  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  President  were  to  transmit  a  budget  to  us  in 
January,  and  we  were  to  look  it  over,  and  Congress  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea,  don’t  you  think  that  would  make  the  people  have  a  little 
more  confidence  in  what  might  be  anticipated  under  the  provisions  of  a 
bill  like  this? 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  might,  possibly. 

The  Chairman;  And  it  wouldn’t  hurt  anything  to  wail  (o  see  that 
budget,  so  far  as  giving  jobs  to  anyone  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Of  course,  it  would  put  it  off  that  much  longer  in 
getting  the  thing  started. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  that  wouldnt  be  putting  it  off,  because 
the  President  already  has  the  authority  to  transmit  that  budget.  We 
would  have  ample  time  to  pass  this  and  all  the  enabling  legislation.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  true.  That  is  why  I  don't  want  to  delay  any 
longer  than  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  to  page  3,  line  8,  paragraph  (e)  of 
H.  R.  2202  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  this  bill 
if  we  struck  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  don’t  know  just'  what  the  full  implication  of 
that  might  be.  If  we  are  going  to  take  all  Federal  investment  and 
expenditures  out,  such  as  the  building  of  court  houses,  post  offices,  and 
things  of  that  sort — that  was  all  considered  under  Federal  expenditures 
and  investment,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  machinery  of  the  proposed  legislation.  So  if  you 
knock  out  the  whole  thing - 

The  Chairman.  That  wouldn’t  keep  us  from  appropriating  money 
for  courthouses  and  postoffices,  or  anything.  With  that  provision  in 
there  a  lot  of  people  assume  it  guarantees  everybody  a  job. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  There  is  no  intent  of  guaranteeing  everybody  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  stricken  then,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would  have  to  reread  it  very  carefully  to  see  just  what 
the  effect  would  be. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  see  anything  at  all  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Snyder, 
that  would  produce  one  job,  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Creating  a  guarantee  of  a  single  job,  no. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Snyder.  No. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  bill  only  establishes  a  policy  but  the  bill  doesn’t 
produce  one  job. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  we  strike  out  this  section,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  the 
bill  at  all? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  would  have  to 
study  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  reconversion.  We  have  had 
quite  a  few  people  criticize  the  Congress  for  not  taking  more  action 
in  the  reconversion  program.  You  wouldn’t  advocate,  if  this  bill  were 
to  become  law,  the  passage  of  a  strict,,  anti  strike  law,  which  in  itself 
aids  in  reconversion,  would  you? 

Mr.  Snyder.  What  kind  of  a  bill  have  you  got  in  mind? 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  have  any.  I  would  be  opposed  to  one.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  for  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  collective  bargaining.  I 
don’t  think  we  can  lay  down  a  strict  antistrike  law,  unless  there  is  some 
agreement  ftmong  the  parties  as  to  the  clauses  in  the  agreements - 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration  for  failing  to  take  steps  to  stop  strikes,  because  people 
say  that  is  delaying  reconversion.  In  the  case  of  a  strike  in  one  of  the 
strategic  industries,  say,  the  ballbearing  industry,  which  would  affect 
every  other  industry  that  produces  automobiles,  locomotives — if  that 
strike  occurred  in  the  ball-bearing  industry,  then  would  you  undertake 
to  give  all  the  people  in  those  indsutries  that  are  thrown  out  of  jobs  a 
job  on  a  Federal  works  project? 

Mr.  Sny-der.  Well,  this  doesn’t  propose  to  do  any  such  thing  as  that. 
This  doesn’t  give  a  job  to  anyone.  This  is  just  a  guaranty  that  the 
Government  is  behind  it  trying  to  create  an  economic  condition  in  the 
country  that  would  provide  jobs. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
assure  jobs.  That  is  the  paragraph  I  just  read.  That  commits  us  to 
give  jobs. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don’t  read  it  that  way.  I  don’t  see  that  you  guar¬ 
antee  everybody  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  We  assure  everybody  a  job. 

Mr.  Sny-der.  The  entire  language  here— if  you  will  note  the  tenor 
of  the  testimony  I  rendered— is  that  such  legislation  should  be  passed. 
Not  necessarily  advocating  this  particular  bill  in  its  entirety,  but  legis¬ 
lation  along  the  lines  proposed  in  this  bill  is  what  the  administration 
is  advocating. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time,  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Hoffman,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  tomorrow,  if  Mr.  Wallace,  and  the  next  day,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  are  to  testify,  that  they  have  their  statements  up  here 
the  day  before,  so  that  we  can  look  them  over.  Now,  here  are  better 
than  4,000  words;  we  didn’t  get  this  statement  until  the  witness  had 
almost  concluded  his  remarks.  It  is  impossible  to  ask  him  about  the 
matters  in  it  unless  we  have  it  beforehand.  If  they  can  do  that,  I 
would  like  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  make  due  apologies  for  the  late¬ 
ness  in  getting  this  testimony  up  here;  but,  for  your  information,  I 
appeared  beforejfour  committees  last  week,  and  we  are  working  day 
and  night  to  get  this  out.  This  went  to  press  last  night  late,  and  just 
came  off.  I  assure  you  of  my  apologies  for  not  having  it  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  not  finding  any  fault  with  that,  but  I  think 
you  can  see  that  the  value  of  a  statement  like  this  made  by  a  witness 
depends  to  a  very  great  degree  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able 
to  learn  the  facts  and  the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  expressed  in  it. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Otherwise,  it  is  like  a  Congressman’s  speech ;  it  may 
or  may  not  be  informative.  I  was  not  criticizing. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  wanted  to  explain  the  tardiness,  which,  as  I  say,  we 
regret. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  can  see  that  you  gentlemen  in  the  departments 
cannot  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  on  the  title  page  of  your  statement,  I  find  that  you  are  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  still  have  duties  on  the  war-mobilization 
end  of  it? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Those  are  pretty  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  we  may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing,  forget 
that? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  magazines  of  national  cir¬ 
culation  recently  how  many  ads  there  are  of  corporations  who  now  say 
that  they  have  their  products  ready  to  go  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  to  say,  Ford  has  advertised  he  has  automo¬ 
biles,  I  think  Buick  has.  Do  you  recall  others — Oldsmobile  has. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes;  and  Willys-Overland  has  their  jeep  in  produc¬ 
tion  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Aren’t  electric  razors  back? 

Mr.  Snyder.  They  hope  to  have  them  on  the  market  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  electric  refrigerators,  washing  machines. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Washing  machines  are  coming  off  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  know  the  general  over-all  situation  as  to  re¬ 
conversion,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether,  speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  industry  has  or  has  not  clone  its  part  in  the  effort  to  get  ready 
for  reconversion  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Industry  has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  making  the  plans 
and  getting  ready  their  projects,  and  getting  their  markets  ironed 
out.  They  have  had  to  get  their  sales  forces  established,  because  they 
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all  disappeared  during  the  war.  They  have  had  to  go  out  and  seek 
new  materials  to  go  into  their  products.  They  have  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  adjustments  to  make.  But  reconversion  has.  gotten  off  to  an 
awfully  good  start. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Sitting  here  in  Washington,  with  Government  em¬ 
ployees  at  your  service,  do  you  have  a  fairly  comprehensive  look  at 
the  whole  national  situation  of  reconversion? 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  get  reports  from  every  department  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  have  weekly  meetings  of  the  heads  of  some  15  different 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  Government,  to  bring  us  up  to  date. 
Mv  office  does  not  have  a  large  staff.  The  law  under  which  Con¬ 
gress  created  the  office  specified  that  we  should  use  established  agencies 
for  the  majority  of  our  research  work  and  so  forth,  so  we  rely  largely 
upon  the  reports  we  get  from  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy, 
as  to  what  they  are  doing  in  releasing  plants,  equipment,  machinery 
and  material;  the  Commerce  Department  on  the  activities  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  for  the  demands  for  funds 
for  production,  reconversion,  and  so  forth.  It  is  through  these  vari¬ 
ous  agencies,  and  the  Budget — they  sit  in  on  our  meetings — that  we 
gather  our  information  which  gives  us  a  pretty  fair  view  of  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  know  of  no  one,  either  in  Government  or  in 
private  life,  who  has  a  more  comprehensive  look  at  the  situation 
insofar  as  reconversion  is  concerned,  do  you? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  would’t  want  to  venture  such  a  boastful  statement. 
I  feel  I  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  critical  at  all.  I  just  can’t  conceive  of  any¬ 
one  in  the  Government,  or  outside  the  Government,  who  should  and 
who  does  know  more  about  this  reconversion  problem  than  you  do. 
N ow.  you  modestly  agree  with  that,  don ’t  you  ? 

Mr.'  Snyder.  I  think  we  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  say  we  know  more  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  anywhere  in  the  picture  seen  any  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  industry  to  indulge  in  a  sit-down  strike  on  the 
reconversion  problem  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  know  of  no  specific  cases;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether- 
the  statement  of  General  Motors,  published  in  this  morning’s  paper, 
and  made,  as  I  understand,  to  the  Administration  here  in  Washington 
several  days  ago,  as  to  the  return  of  the  45-hour  week,  would  have  any 
effect  on  this  unemployment  problem  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  on  page  3  of  your  statement,  the  last  paragraph, 
you  say  that  in  19TS2  and  1933,  the  average  unemployment  was  12-1/2 
million,  and  you  cite  the  fact  that  total  wages  and  salaries  fell  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  from  1929  to  1932.  Was  there  any  drop  in  total  wanes 
and  salaries  in  1932  and  1933,  from  1931  ?' 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  haven’t  got  the  figures  here,  but  I  can  get  those  for 
you.  Those  continued  to  drop. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  that  corporate  profits  before  taxes  fell  from 
more  than  8  billion  in  1929  to  a  loss  of  more  than  3  billion  in  1932,  an 
actual  decline  of  almost  $12,000,000,000.  I  note  from  this  that  farmers 
and  unincorporated  business  profits  fell  from  more  than  $13,000,000,- 
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000  to  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  percentages  corpora¬ 
tions  took  a  worse  beating  than  either  farmers  or  those  engaged  in 

unincorporated  business,  didn’t  they? 

Mr.  Snyder.  According  to  these  figures,  they  did. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  someone  else  prepare  this  statement  for  you? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No  ;  but  I  was  asking  where  we  got  these  figures  from. 
They  came  from  various  Government  agencies;  they  are  all  standard, 
public  figures. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now,  what  was  paid  out  by  industry  and  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  each  year  from  1932  to  1940?  I  assume  you  have  the  figures 
with  you. 

Mr.  Snyder.  We  can  provide  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn’t  it  true  that  from  1932,  or  the  first  part  of  1933, 
on,  the  Government  spent  millions,  or  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  to 
take  care  of  the  unemployed  by  giving  them  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  maybe  that  got  under  way  by  the  last  of  1933 
or  1934. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures  by  years,  so  that  they 
may  be  put  in  the  record  here,  if  it  is  not  too  much  work? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  say,  it  took  ns  8  years,  until  1938,  to  climb 
back  above  where  we  were  in  1929  in  terms  of  total  output,  but  in  1937 
we  had  an  average  of  seven  or  eight  million  unemployed.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  jobs  by  Government  didn’t  cure  unemployment  in  that  period, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Snyder.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  possibly  if  we  had  some  sort  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  like  this,  machinery,  whereby  we  could  have  been  planning  ahead 
and  shaping  up  the  country,  the  conditions  under  which  we  could  pro¬ 
duce,  provide  markets  and  so  forth,  to  meet  that,  that  we  could  have 
done  it.  but  we  were  just  planning  day  by  day,  and  with  no  considera¬ 
tion  by  Congress  in  advance.  That  is  exactly  why  I  hope  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  proposed  here  would  help  us  look  on  down  the  road  and  help  us 
meet  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  we  spent  the  money  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  we  wasted  it  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  statement  on  that, 
Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  least,  we  didn’t  get  production  of  articles  that 
were  useful  articles.  Would  you  go  that  far? 

.Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  I  agree  that  we  were  trying  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  those  days,  and  it  was  probably  not  as  productive  as  it  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  nevertheless  money  was  paid  out  for  unemploy¬ 
ment,  or  for  those  who  were  unemployed,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  explanation  have  you  for  the  fact  that  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  unemployed,  the  payment  of  wages  by  the 
Government  to  the  unemployed,  did  not  cure  our  trouble,  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  because  that  was  purely  a  temporary  measure. 
If  we  had  been  able  to  build  ahead  and  start  laying  plans,  construe- 
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five  plans,  for  things  that  we  could  do,  it  would  have  been  more  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  that,  in  itself,  would  have  carried  on  to  a  better  situation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  agree  with  you,  if  it  had~been  more  productive 
there  would  have  been  more  good  things,  clothing  and  so  on,  in  the 
hands  of  the  unemployed  to  use,  but  it  wouldn’t  necessarily  follow 
that  there  would  have  been  more  people  employed.  What  I  mean  is 
this :  if  the  Government  gives  a  man  a  job,  he  has  a  job,  regardless  of 
whether  he  rakes  leaves  or  lays  brick  in  a  public  building,  isn’t  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Of  course,,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  how  can  the  argument  be  made  that  giving 
a  man  a  job  on  a  Government  project  cures  unemployment  if  it  didn’t 
cure  it  then  ?  I  will  withdraw  that  question  and  ask  you  this :  Did  the 
giving  of  a  Government  job  and  the  giving  of  the  Government  check 
cure  the  unemployment  from  1938  to  1938? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Well,  it  relieved  it  tremendously,  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Snyder.  It  relieved  it  tremendously;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  but  we  still  had  an  average  of  seven  or  eight 
million  unemployed,  according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  why  didn’t  Government  employment,  jobs 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for  by  Federal  checks 
cure  that  situation  then? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  bit  away  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill. 

■'Mr.  Hoffman.  No. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don’t  for  1  minute  advocate,  the  Government  is  going 
to  guarantee  everybody  a  job,  and  give  them  a  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  bill,  as  I  understand  you,  doesn’t  provide  for 
the  creation  of  any  jobs.  Am  I  right  so  far? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  it  does  establish,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  a 
plan  to  meet  mass  unemployment  hereafter  by  the  creation  of  Federal 
jobs  if  industry  fails  to  provide  them,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right.  Now,  back  in  the  thirties  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  did  create  Federal  jobs,  and  we  ignore  whether  they  were 
useful  or  not,  and  it  did  pay  for  the  jobs  with  Federal  checks,  and  yet 
we  had  seven  or  eight  million  unemployed,  and  according  to  the 
AFL  figures,  right  before  the  war  we  had  10,000,000  unemployed. 
How  do  you  explain  the  failure  of  Government  employment,  paid  for 
by  Government  money,  to  cure  the  unemployment  situation  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Sntoer.  I  wouldn’t  attempt  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  wouldn’t  attempt  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  does  the  fact  that  we  failed  at,  that,  time,  the 
only  difference  being  that  we  failed  to  plan  ahead  for  it,  shake  your 
confidence  in  the  cure  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Snyder.  One  failure  doesn’t  necessarily  indicate  that  all  such 
efforts  would  be  a  failure. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right,  but  from  one  failure  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Exactly;  that  is  why  we  propose  this  machinery  here 
to  start  thinking  ahead  on  the  thing,  and  try,  if  that  condition  occurs 
again,  to  put  that  to  better  use. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  agree  with  you  we  could  put  it  to  better  use,  and 
produce  only  useful  usable  things. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  that  doesn’t  go  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  more  unemployed,  or  whether  unemployment  would 
be  lessened. 

Mr.  Snyder.  The  main  question  is  we  want  to  prevent  as  much  un¬ 
employment  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snyder.  Whether  we  can  cure  the  whole  thing,  I  don’t  know. 
But  that  doesn’t  prevent  us  from  trying  the  best  we  can  to  reduce 
that  unemployment  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  will  agree  with  you  that  if  we  plan  ahead  we  will 
have  less  waste. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That,  in  itself,  would  be  effective. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  a  good  thing,  but  nevertheless,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  we  failed  by  creating  Federal  jobs  and  paying  for  them 
with  tax  money,  to  end  the  unemployment  problem,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  true,  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  the  only  point  that  I  see  you  make  here  is  that 
we  will  get  more  for  our  money,  and  that  this  bill  will  not  end  the 
unemployment  situation  which  has  faced  us  from  time  to  time,  here¬ 
tofore,  and  which  you  anticipate  will  recur. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  don’t  think  we  can  ever  completely  put  everybody 
to  work.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  unemployed  that  will  always  be, 
and  we  never  can  put  everybody  to  work.  It  just  doesn’t  work  that 
way.  A  lot  of  people  just  won’t  stay  at  work  all  the  time.  So  we  are 
always  going  to  have  a  certain  shift  of  jobs  and  a  group  that  want  to 
take  a  little  lay-off,  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  unemployment  at 
all  times.  It  may  be  true  that  we  may  have  these  threatened  depres¬ 
sions  and  have  a  large  number  of  unemployed,  but  by  the  mechanism 
set  up  by  such  legislation  as  this,  we  certainly  would  be  in  better  shape 
to  do  a  better  job  of  taking  care  of  as  many  people  as  possible,  more 
efficiently. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Assuming  that  the  results  of  this,  if  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  will  give  to  the  people  more  for  their  money,  I  mean  of  better 
things,  usable  things.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that,  in  view 
of  our  failure  in  1937,  we  could  end  that  mass  unemployment,  or 
avoid  it  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  certainly  believe  that  if  you  are  developing  concen¬ 
trated  effort  toward  a  certain  goal  you  are  going  to  come  out  with 
some  real  benefits  from  that  effort. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Referring  to  the  wartime  full  employment.  That 
was  all  practically,  was  it  not,  on  borrowed  money  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  that  you  didn’t  advocate  Federal  spending  to  create  jobs,  if  it 
must  be  financed  with  borrowed  funds. 
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Mr.  Snyder.  I  certainly  don’t  believe  in  a  long  period  of  deficit 
spending,  if  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  I  understand  you.  If  a  man  is  sick  and  he 
needs  a  doctor  and  doesn’t  have  the  money,  he  borrows  it,  because 
that  is  an  emergency.  But  you  don’t  believe,  generally,  in  deficit 
spending  for  the  purpose  of  creating  Federal  jobs  * 

Mr.  Snyder.  Not  prolonged  deficit  spending;  no. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  fact,  the  employment  during  the  war  resulted 
only  in  the  production  of  things  which  were  thrown  away  or  wasted, 
in  an  industrial  sense.  Isn’t  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  Largely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  as  fully  advised  along  in  the  thirties  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  and  what  was  being  done  to  remedy  it  as  was  any¬ 
body  else? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  assume  he  had  as  much  information  as  possible, 
but  as  to  just  what  his  information  was,  I  was  not  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  then,  and  wouldn’t  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snyder  has  been  called  to  the  White  House, 
and  has  to  leave  right  now. 

Mr.  Snyder.  To  wind  up,  if  you  have  one  more  question,  I  will  try 
to  answer  that  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  much  rather  you  go  down  to  the  White 
House  and  find  some  way  whereby  the  industrialists  and  the  men  rep¬ 
resenting  the  labor  unions  can  get  together. 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  what  we  are  working  on,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomor¬ 
row  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  45  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  30,  1945.) 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1945 

Hoi  sk  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  ('. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  this 
morning  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wallace. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  A.  WALLACE,  SECRETARY  OF 

COMMERCE 


Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Expenditures 
Committee,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussing  with  you  this  problem  of  full  employment. 

In  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  on  the  air,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  here  in  Congress,  I  have  noticed  an  almost  universal  agree¬ 
ment  that  full  employment  is  the  No.  1  postwar  objective  for  this 
country.  I  have  seen  this  conviction  growing  for  2  or  3  years  now, 
but  even  so,  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  how  nearly  unanimous  we  are 
now.  There  are  some  differences  of  opinion,  really  rather  slight,  in 
respect  to  definitions  and  statistics.  There  is  considerably  more  dis¬ 
agreement  about  ways  and  means.  But  hardly  anybody  is  willing 
today  to  take  a  position  that  full  employment  opportunity  is  un¬ 
desirable  or  even  that  it  is  not  substantially  attainable  in  a  free 


economy. 

Most  of  us  feel  very  definitely  that  it  will  be  sheer  folly  to  risk 
another  major  depression  if  we  can  find  any  possible  way  of  avoiding 
it.  Some  people  have  forgotten  how  close  we  came  to  real  disaster 
in  the  early  1930’s,  but  most  of  us  remember  quite  clearly  and  real¬ 
ize  that  mass  unemployment  simply  will  not  be  tolerated  again.  I  his 
free  and  self-reliant  people  simply  will  not  stand  for  another  gieat 
depression— not  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  production  and 
employment  they  can  achieve  if  they  get  together  and  decide  what 

they  want  to  do.  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  addition  to  this  general  realization  that  unemployment  on  any 
considerable  scale  would  be  a  deadly  threat  to  our  institutions  an 
especially  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  I  think  there  is  also  a  healthy 
and  correct  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  world  peace  depends  m  large 
part  on  our  success  in  maintaining  full  employment  here 

So  there  we  are,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  go  about  the  job  ot 
maintaining  the  condition  of  full  employment  opportunity.  I  have 
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approached  this  legislation,  H.  R.  2202,  in  this  spirit.  As  you  know, 
I  have  been  thinking  about  the  problem  for  a  good  many  years  and 
especially  since  about  1938.  Then  last  winter  this  bill  came  along 
and  it  matched  my  ideas  of  how  to  attack  the  job  very  well.  I  there¬ 
fore  wholeheartedly  endorsed  it. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  sooner  than  most  of  us  expected.  It 
brought  the  need  for  immediate  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  governmental  and  private  action  to  get  us  out  of  the  war 
economy — a  program  to  get  us  through  the  difficult  transition  period 
and  into  peacetime  condition  where  a  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  will  have  a  real  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  bill  is  the  necessary  first  step  and  that 
it  is  needed  as  the  first  step  toward  working  out  the  kind  of  a  long- 
range  program  we  want,  and  is  also  urgently  needed  for  a  successful 
transition. 

I  hope  it  will  be  passed  as  promptly  as  orderly  procedure  will 
permit,  especially  since  some  of  the  factors  that,  are  operating  toward 
recovery  are  strictly  temporary  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  get 
our  longer-range  machinery  functioning. 

As  I  look  around  and  read  the  papers  and  the  reports  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  management-labor  conference  that  is  coming  up  in  the  next 
week,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  difficulties  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  headlines  have  their 
roots,  I  believe,  in  fear  of  the  future — in  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  create  and  maintain  a  condition  where  workers  and  em¬ 
ployers  alike  will  have  enough  opportunities  to  earn  their  living 
whether  in  the  form  of  wages  or  in  profits. 

I  hope  I  can  share  with  you  some  of  this  feeling  of  urgency.  The 
Director  of  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  has  estimated  that  unem¬ 
ployment  may  reach  8,000,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  several  million  withdrawals  from  the  labor  force.  It  will 
reach  some  such  numbers  because  our  economic  machinery  simply 
can’t  operate  quite  fast  enough  to  build  up  peacetime  employment  as 
rapidly  as  demobilization  of  war  industry  and  of  the  armed  forces 
will  proceed. 

There  will  be  a  turning  point,  perhaps  in  March  or  April,  from 
which  we  can  move  in  one  of  two  directions.  We  can  recover,  per¬ 
haps  rather  rapidly,  if  we  have  industrial  and  economic  peace  and 
confidence  in  the  future.  The  recovery  might  even  be  too  fast  or 
too  hectic;  prices  might  get  out  of  hand  before  production  conies  up 
to  meet  the  demand  and  then  we  would  have  an  inflationary  boom 
that  surely  would  end  in  another  collapse.  So  I  think  we  must  have 
a  unified,  coordinated  economic  program  to  keep  us  on  the  highway 
even  if  we  do  get  into  a  boom  late  next  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  shall  snap  out 
of  this  critical  period.  It  depends  upon  a  whole  set  of  economic  and 
social  factors,  including  among  other  things  industrial  peace,  social 
tolerance,  and  general  confidence.  Confidence  is  essential  to  the  other 
conditions.  X  am  not  now  talking  about  vague,  unreal,  or  visionary 
things  at  all ;  X  am  talking  straight  bankers5  language,  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  realities,  when  I  use  the  term  “confidence.” 

If,  when  the  turning  point  comes,  a  wave  of  fear  should  sweep  the 
country,  then  it  is  quite  possible  that  cQnditions  would  not  improve 
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but  would  get  worse  and  we  would  sink  into  stagnation  and  depres¬ 
sion.  „ 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  accumulated  backlog  of  demand 
and  the  presence  of  accumulated  purchasing  power  will  actually  pull 
us  out  of  the  critical  period  if  there  should  be  widespread  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  management  and  labor  to  get  together  and  in 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  do  its  part.  Here  again  confidence 
in  the  future  is  the  key. 

Now  this  turning  point  is  coming  along  very  soon  and  I  urge  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  we  take  appropriate  action  in  time.  By  appro¬ 
priate  action  I  mean  such  legislation  and  administrative  mesures  as 
will  demonstrate  that  we  take  our  responsibilities  seriously,  that  we 
are  working  as  hard  as  we  can  on  the  job,  and  that  we  intend  to 
succeed.  For  such  action,  H.  R.  2202  is  the  necessary  first  step.  I 
want  to  explain  why  I  think  this  in  more  detail. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  problem  as  I  see  it.  First  we  must 
have  confidence  in  the  future  and  that  confidence  must  be  justified — not 
mere  unthinking  optimism. 

Second,  in  order  to  create  such  confidence  we  must  have  better  co¬ 
ordination  in  Government- — better  administration  and  better  legis¬ 
lation  in  matters  that  affect  the  economic  activity  of  the  country. 
This  economy  is  now  so  large  and  so  complex,  it  is  so  closely  tied  to 
the  economic  and  political  development  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  Federal  Government  necessarily  will  occupy  and  affect  such  a 
large  part  of  our  total  economy — that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
muddle  along  and  take  a  chance  on  another  collapse. 

We  must  modernize  our  administrative  and  legislative  procedures. 
We  must  coordinate  our  handling  of  expenditures  for  public  invest¬ 
ment  and  for  public  services,  our  regulatory  activities,  and  our  neces¬ 
sary  revenue-raising  measures.  We  must  coordinate  our  fiscal  activi¬ 
ties,  the  control  of  credit,  and  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  debt 
structure.  We  simply  cannot  any  longer  work  at  cross  purposes  in 
these  various  fields — all  of  them  fields  where  the  Federal  Government 
of  necessity  will  have  a  major  impact  for  good  or  ill  on  the  workings 
of  our  private  economy. 

So  I  note  that  a  general  understanding  that  we  are  going  to  coordi¬ 
nate  our  governmental  job  better  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  is  a 
positive  requirement  for  general  confidence  in  where  the  country  is 
going. 

In  the  third  place,  confidence  will  not  be  justified  and  coordination 
will  not  be  effective  unless  we  move  promptly  to  the  development  of  a 
program  for  legislative  and  administrative  action.  Everybody  has 
ideas  about  what  the  Government  should  or  should  not  do.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  how  some  people  say  in  one  breath,  “Keep  the  Government  out  of 
business — let  business  alone,”  and  in  the  next  breath  propose  a  series 
of  actions  that  they  want  the  Government  to  take.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  take  various  forms  of  action  and  my  point  is  that 
we  have  no  assurance  of  success  except  by  bringing  together  the  var¬ 
ious  measures  that  affect  the  economy  in  the  various  ways  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  unless  we  construct  a  reasonably  unified  and  coordinated  and 
complete  program. 

So  there  we  have  three  elements  or  stages  in  our  attack  on  the  central 
problem — confidence,  coordination,  and  a  program.  If  this  bill  had 
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not  been  proposed  and  if  we  were  sitting  here  analyzing  the  situation, 
we  mightnvell  write  up  such  a  set  of  specifications. 

As  I  examine  H.  E.  2202,  it  fits  these  specifications  very  well. 

First,  it  states  the  central  objective — full-employment  opportunity 
in  a  free  competitive  economy — in  terms  that  are  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  widely  agreed  upon.  This  objective  is  unquestionably  first 
in  the  hearts  of  almost  all  our  people — all,  I  think,  except  a  few  who 
have  special  axes  to  grind.  The  mere  recognition  of  this  great  na¬ 
tional  objective  in  plain  and  simple  terms  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  the  necessary  confidence. 

Next  the  bill  recognizes  clearly  and  simply  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  this  objective.  There  can  be  no  possible 
question  but  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  hold  their 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  the  attainment  of  their  great 
central  objective.  They  will  hold  their  elected  representatives  and 
their  duly  designated  administrative  officials  responsible  and  they  will 
form  their  own  judgment  as  to  how  well  we  have  discharged  our  obli¬ 
gation.  If  we  fajl,  or  in  the  degree  to  which  we  fail,  they  will  be  the 
judge  of  how  well  we  have  provided  the  necessary  leadership  and  how 
wisely  we  have  directed  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  our  declared  objective. 

The  actual  language  of  the  bill  is  properly  clear  and  definite  on  this 
recognition  and  responsibility.  It  says  in  plain  English  that  the 
responsibility  is  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Finally,  the  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  in  the  ex  cutive  branch  and  in 
Congress  that  seems  to  me  very  well  adapted  to  the  formulation  and 
constant  improvement  of  a  program  for  economic  action  to  move 
toward  and  maintain  the  objectives  of  full-employment  opportunity  in 
a  free  competitive  economy.  The  procedure  set  forth  is  very  simple 
and  very  businesslike.  It  is  closely  parallel  to  the  well-established 
procedures  that  have  been  found  necessary  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
a  private  corporation  with  its  president  and  its  board  of  directors. 
The  bill  calls  upon  the  President  to  submit  annually  a  statement  of  the 
situation  and  of  where  the  country  seems  to  be  headed  as  respects 
employment  and  production ;  and  a  program  for  administrative  action 
that  he  proposes  to  take  in  the  circumstances  thus  described;  and  a 
pr'’.<Tram  of  recommended  legislative  action. 

The  making  of  such  an  annual  statement  and  preparation  of  such 
a  program  and  its  revision  as  situations  develop  and  conditions 
change  would  be  a  powerful  influence  toward  better  administration 
in  the  executive  branch.  It  would  compel  the  various  agencies  to 
consider  their  own  requirements  and  intentions  in  the  light  of  the 
total.  It  would  compel  an  accounting  at  periodic  intervals  of  the 
success  of  their  work.  It  would  be  a  powerful  device  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  as  well  as  effectiveness  throughout  the  whole  Federal 
executive  establishment. 

The  bill  finally  sets  up  improved  machinery  in  Congress  for  the 
same  purposes  of  coordination  and  unification  of  effort.  This  is  a 
natural  development  in  our  legislative  history  and  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  it  is  badly  needed  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
problems  that  will  confront  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  future 
ftncl  that  I  think  w  ill  be  simply  unmanageable  under  current  pro- 
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cedures.  The  machinery  set  up  in  the  bill  is  very  simple — the  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  large  enough  to  include  the 
heads  of  the  major  committees  concerned  but  not  large  enough  to  be, 
unwieldy.  This  committee  is  directed  to  receive  the  President’s  na¬ 
tional  budget  message  and  program  and  to  consider  it,  calling  wit¬ 
nesses  or  utilizing  its  own  staff  as  may  be  found  necessary  or  con¬ 
venient;  and  then  to  report  a  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  for  public  debate,  revision,  and  adoption  as  the  agreed-upon 
statement  of  the  situation  and  of  governmental  needs  and  intentions. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  healthy  and  more  conducive  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  and  prudent  approach  to  these  complex  problems  of  the  future 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  by  the  various  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  not  another  complication — it  is  simplification.  It 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  every  standing  committee.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  such  a  procedure  would  enable  these  committees 
to  do  their  jobs  in  the  face  of  legislative  requirements  of  the  future. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  H.  R.  2202  matches  the  specifications  for 
the  kind  of  basic  legislation  we  need  as  the  first  step  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  full  employment  opportunity  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy.  It  sets  up  the  objective;  it  states  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and  it  establishes  a  procedure  that  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  the  minimum  that  we  must  have  to  start  with  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  confidence  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  a  healthy  private 
enterprise  and  to  make  possible  the  coordination  of  effort  toward  the 
unified  objective  and  to  equip  us  with  the  procedure  under  which  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  can  develop  step  by  step  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  for  unified  action  toward  the  agreed-upon  objective. 

Whatever  the  Congress  finds  it  wise  to  adopt  in  the  way  of  basic 
legislation  for  this  purpose,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  make  that 
legislation  work.  But  I  hope  you  will  give  us  in  the  administration 
a  clear  and  definite  authorization  to  do  our  job.  such  as  H.  R.  2202. 

I  don’t  know  what  modifications  or  amendments  you  are  consider¬ 
ing,  if  any,  but  I  definitely  hope  you  do  not  weaken  the  bill.  Let 
me  emphasize  again  the  underlying  importance  of  confidence  through¬ 
out  the  business  world,  both  to  employers  and  to  labor.  It  is  confi¬ 
dence  alone  that  will  give  us  the  healthy  flow  of  purchasing  power 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  private-enterprise  system.  It  is  confi¬ 
dence  alone  that  will  activate  the  accumulated  savings  and  get  them 
used  to  satisfy  accumulated  needs  and  wants. 

The  way  to  build  this  general  confidence  is  to  state  in  clear  and 
sunple  legislation  written  in  plain  English  that  we  are  going  to  do  the 
job — that  we  do  recognize  the  responsibility  and  that  our  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  assure  opportunities  for  our  workers  and  our  businessmen 
and  our  farmers  and  our  professional  people  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
Any  weakening  of  this  commitment  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  that  we  really  mean  it.  Let  us  also  tell  them 
that  we  recognize  the  difficulty  of  the  task — that  we  recognize  that 
in  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility  we  must  set  up  new  and  im¬ 
proved  procedures  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Legislature 
and  that  we  must  go  on  from  there  to  work  out  a  practical  program 
of  unified  action. 
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Let  me  describe  a  little  more  specifically  what  sort  of  a  program  of 
positive  action  we  can  work  out  under  H.  R.  2202. 

I  want  to  say  to  begin  with  that  I  firmly  believe  a  program  can 
be  worked  out  that  will  provide  sufficient  employment  opportunity 
in  a  free  competitive  economy,  without  departing  from  our  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  of  individual  liberties,  including  private  enterprise; 
and  this  can  definitely  be  done  without  imposing  tax  burdens  or 
other  fiscal  practices  that  would  defeat  the  purpose.  Specifically, 
I  believe  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  our 
fiscal  system. 

It  can  be  done  without  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal  Treasury 
if  we  want  to  do  it  that  way.  The  money  we  need  to  balance  expendi¬ 
tures  can  be  obtained  by  taxation  rather  than  by  borrowing  if 
that  is  the  policy  that  seems  wise  to  Congress  in  the  future.  Such 
tax  revenues  of  course  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  sources  where 
it  would  not  reduce  private  expenditures  so  much  as  to  be  self-defeat¬ 
ing.  If  we  take  a  dollar  of  taxes  out  of  the  active  flow  of  purchasing 
demand  we  reduce  somebody’s  expenditure  and  somebody’s  sale  at  the 
cash  register  by  the  same  dollar.  So  if  we  decide  to  raise  enough 
revenue  to  balance  the  Government’s  expenses,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  will  have  to  hunt  around  and  find  sources  of  revenue  that  will 
not  cripple  or  strangle  the  active  flow  of  purchasing  demand  at  the  cash 
register. 

The  bill  you  are  considering  does  not  specify  any  single  policy  in 
this  respect',  and  I  think  this  is  wise.  We  have  yet  to  solve  the  problem 
of  finding  and  taxing  idle  dollars  without  reducing  unduly  the  profit 
incentive.  We  do  know  that  when  a  dollar  is  saved  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  flow  of  active  purchasing  power  and  nobody  can  make  any 
money  out  of  it  until  it  is  spent  or  invested  or  until  somebody  else 
spends  or  invests  a  dollar  that  had  previously  been  saved.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  private  enterprise  will  want  to  borrow  and 
invest  nor  exactly  how  much  it  should  and  can  borrow  and  invest 
year  by  year  without  getting  ahead  of  its  market.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  amount  that  business  will  want  to  borrow  and  invest  will 
be  equal  to  the  amount  that  individuals  want  to  save  and  lend. 

If  private  business  doesn’t  care  to  invest  year  by  year  as  much  as 
individuals  want  to  save,  then  it  is  simple  arithmetic  to  figure  out  that 
somebody  else  will  have  to  provide  the  outlet  for  the  people’s  savings. 
Otherwise,  the  total  flow  of  active  purchasing  power  at  the  cash 
register  will  not  stay  up  where  it  ought  to  be  and  full  employment 
and  full  production  will  not  be  maintained. 

If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case — if  business,  doesn’t  provide 
the  opportunities  for  useful  investment  of  the  people’s  savings — then 
I  expect  the  people  will  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  provide 
their  own  outlet.  I  expect  they  will  provide  such  outlet  for  themselves 
through  their  Government  by  investing  the  money  in  useful  public 
projects. 

This  would  add  up  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  a  deficit 
in  the  Government  Budget  although  in  private  business  strictly  com¬ 
parable  operations  are  not  termed  deficits  when  they  are  balanced 
by  additions  to  the  capital  account.  A  manufacturer  does  not  write 
off  a  new  factory  during  the  year  in  which  it  is  built.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  the  Government  should  write  off  a  dam  or  a  highway 
in  a  single  year. 
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In  all  these  matters  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  future  holds  many 
uncertainties  and  therefore  I  think  the  Government’s  budgetary  policy 
should  be  left  for  future  Congresses  to  determine  under  the  conditions 
they  face  in  the  future.  We  have  jyst  come  out  of  a  long  period 
of  fiscal  disturbance  and  perhaps  we  still  face  several  years  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  fiscal  requirements.  The  bill  specifies  that  taxation  and 
revenue  raising  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  program  as,  of 
course,  they  should  be.  That  is  as  far  as  I  think  we  should  go  at  this 
time. 

President  Truman  on  September  6  submitted  an  extensive  list  of 
items  on  which  he  felt  that  governmental  action  is  needed  in  order 
to  steer  a  steady  course  through  the  reconversion  period  and  into  si 
satisfactory  postwar  economy.  He  said,  “The  major  objective,  of 
course,  is  to  reestablish  an  expanded  peacetime  industry,  trade,  and 
agriculture,  and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.”  Then  he  listed  the 
major  fields  of  action  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  line  with 
his  constitutional  duty — and  as  you  know  legislation  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  was  among  the  items. 

As  I  look  down  the  President’s  list  of  far-reaching,  needed  measures, 
many  of  which  are  not  yet  even  in  draft  form  as  far  as  I  know,  and 
as  I  contemplate  these  extensive  areas  of  needed  action,  many  of  which 
are  not  covered  at  all  or  are  very  inadequately  covered — I  am  im¬ 
pressed  again  and  again  with  the  sheer  impossibility  of  handling  these 
complex  problems  unless  we  first,  equip  ourselves  with  the  machinery 
set  up  in  H.  E.  2202.  In  addition,  at  the  risk  of  unnecessary  repeti¬ 
tion  I  say  again  that  the  whole  success  of  this  or  any  other  program  for 
the  critical  time  that  lies  immediately  ahead  as  well  as  for  the  long 
range — I  say  that  the  whole  success  of  such  a  program  depends  on 
creating  and  justifying  a  feeling  of  confidence  throughout  the  land. 

The  President's  list  in  his  message  of  September  6  contained  21 
main  headings  and  I  hope  you  have  noted  how  each  item  relates  to 
and  affects  the  others  and  how  therefore  we  should  consider  them 
each  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  our  activity — and  therefore  how  ur¬ 
gently  we  need  the  bill  which  you  have  before  you. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  such  a  listing  of  items  and  a 
program  for  action  under  the  full  employment  bill  ? 

The  difference  is  that  in  constructing  the  program,  specific  meas¬ 
ures  for  action  on  each  item  would  be  proposed  or  described  and  their 
effects  would  be  estimated  and  their  relations  to  other  parts  of  the 
program  would  be  set  forth.  Then  the  joint  committee  would  con¬ 
sider  the  report  and  the  recommended  measures  and  the  estimates. 
They  would  change  such  parts  as  they  found  needed  change  and  then 
report  the  joint  resolution  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  each  House.  The 
joint  resolution  would  be  debated,  fully  and  freely  and  publicly,  and 
adopted  by  a  record  vote.  Finally,  the  specific  measures  contained 
in  the  final  program  would  be  drafted  and  considered  by  the  various 
standing  committees. 

In  this  manner  we  would  work  out  a  program,  the  parts  of  which 
would  fit  together.  As  conditions  changed  and  the  success  of  each 
measure  was  proved  out  or  disproved  in  practice,  revisions  would  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  the  result. 

It  is  very  closely  parallel  to  the  well-established  techniques  of 
management  in  business.  A  scientific  management  approach  to  a 
business  problem  usually  contains  three  steps:  (1)  Setting  the  objec- 
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tives,  (2)  allocating  the  responsibility,  and  (3)  setting  up  procedures 
to  discharge  the  responsibility.  The  procedures  begin  by  setting 
tasks  and  quotas;  then  a  coordinate  set  of  processes  or  machines  or 
operations  would  be  designed  and  placed  in  action.  Finally — just  as 
a  corporation  publishes  a  quarterly  report  on  its  operations — there 
would  be  a  periodic  check  of  the  results  whereby  the  performance 
could  be  measured  and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  program  could  be 
gauged.  This  is  what,  as  I  read  it,  is  done  by  H.  R.  2202. 

Summarizing  briefly,  I  am  in  favor  of  H.  R.  2202  because  I  believe 
it  is  an  essential  step  in  creating  and  justifying  the  confidence  that 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  our  private-enterprise  system. 

I  favor  the  bill  because  it  would  set  up  a  procedure  for  better  coor¬ 
dination  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  Congress  and  I  feel  that 
such  better  coordination  is  absolutely  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
huge  and  complex  problems  of  the  postwar  world. 

I  favor  the  bill  because  it  is  the  only  practical  way  I  see  whereby 
we  can  construct  and  operate  a  unified  program  of  governmental 
action  on  the  scale  that  clearly  will  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

For  these,  very  reasons,  I  would  be  strongly  against  any  attempts 
at  weakening  or  watering  down  this  legislation.  Such  weakening 
would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  work — it  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  confidence  which  is  its  essential  objective.  I  think  we 
must  say  clearly  and  plainly  and  flatly  that  we  are  going  to  do  this 
job. 

Likewise,  I  would  view  with  strong  disfavor  attempts  to  limit  or 
restrict  the  action  programs  and  measures  which  future  Congresses 
may  find  desirable  under  the  circumstances  that  then  exist.  I  think 
we  should  leave  the  future  Congress  entirely  unfettered  to  use  what¬ 
ever  means  they  find  necessary  or  desirable  under  the  Constitution. 

I  would  also  view  as  very  weakening  or  restricting  any  attempt  to 
divide  the  joint  committee,  or  to  limit  its  scope  of  consideration,  or  to 
relieve  it  of  the  necessary  duty  of  reporting  its  findings  back  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution  for  open  debate  in  each  House  and  before 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Finally,  I  have  said  and  would  emphasize  again  that  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  is  necessary,  and  that  it  can  be  constructed  without 
doing  violence  to  our  traditions  and  our  institutions,  and  without 
running  the  financial  soundness  of  the  country — provided  that  we 
agree  on  the  objective  of  the  program,  and  that  we  face  the  responsi¬ 
bility  squarely,  and  that  we  adopt  procedures  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  discharge  that  responsibility. 

All  these  things  add  up  to  my  strong  support  of  H.  R.  2202.  I 
believe  firmly  that  we  can  accomplish  this  task — I  say  that  we  must 
accomplish  this  task — and  I  urge  that  our  time  is  limited  and  that  the 
need  is  great. 

Give  us  a  good  strong  legislative  authorization  and  let  us  get  to 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you,  of  course,  realize  this  is  not 
the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  so-called  democracy  to  assure  or 
guarantee  work  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  sure  that  democracies  have  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  full  employment  throughout  all  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Second  French  Republic,  and  their  guaranty  of  full  employment? 
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Mr.  W allace.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that  field. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  all  of  us  to 
read  that  history.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Historian’s  History  of  the 
World,  chapter  13,  at  pages  90  to  94,  and  also  at  pages  206  and  208; 
and  we  can  find  some  more  on  the  subject  in  Cambridge’s  Modern 
History,  page  104. 

The  French  undertook,  at  that  time,  to  give  everybody  a  job.  They 
soon  had  to  repeal  that  program,  because  so  many  people  were  leav¬ 
ing  private  jobs  to  go  to  work  for  the  Government.  A  lot  of  people 
like  to  work  for  the  Government;  they  don’t  have  to  work  so  hard  as 
they  do  for  themselves  or  for  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  not  my  observation,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  some  people  work  a  little  harder  for  the 
Government,  but  the  majority  do  not.  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
so-called  lower  echelons,  in  our  WPA  and  PWA  programs. 

You  stated  on  page  2  of  your  statement  that  you  felt  strongly  that 
this  bill  is  a  necessary  first  step.  What  I  am  disturbed  about  are  the 
steps  that  follow  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  bill  does  not,  of  course,  in  and  of  itself  provide 
for  any  appropriation.  It  doesn’t  provide  for  any  specific  action  with 
reference  to  taxation,  with  reference  to  fiscal  policy,  with  reference  to 
encouraging  the  flow  of  private  capital,  with  reference  to  providing 
public  works  in  case  they  may  be  necessary.  The  bill  is  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  an  action  bill.  That  action  would  be,  of  necessity,  left  to 
the  Congress  to  carry  out  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions — or  non¬ 
conformity  with  the  suggestions  that  may  be  made  by  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  interpret  this  bill  as  committing  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  assure  a  job  to  all  those  who  are  unemployed,  who  are  employ¬ 
able  and  seeking  employment  * 

Mr.  Wallace.  So  far  as  the  particular  individual  is  concerned ;  no. 
I  stated  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  climate,  if  you  will, 
which  will  give  assurance  that  there  are  sufficient  jobs  there.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  there  may  be  a  million  and  a  half,  or  two  million,  or  two 
million  and  a  half  people  that  are  in  process  of  going  from  one  job 
to  another. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  a  climate  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  do  everything  possible 
to  provide  such  a  flow  of  funds,  private  preferably,  as  to  assure  jobs 
or  job  opportunities  for  all,  but  not  to  guarantee  a  job  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  individual. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  guarantee  jobs  to  the  majority  of 
the  unemployed? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  just  stay  by  my  former  statement ;  the  language 
of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  assure  job  opportunities. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  private  enterprise  cannot  furnish  these  job 
opportunities,  you  would  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
those  jobs? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  great  faith  in  private  enterprise,  once  fear  is 
removed.  During  the  decade  of  the  thirties  there  was  continual  fear 
hanging  over  the  business  world  which  caused  private  funds  to  be 
continually  withheld. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  during  the  thirties? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  During  the  thirties ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  this  hill  to  remove  fear  that  is 
hanging  over  business? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  if  we  have  a  similar  fear  in  the  future  that 
it  would  tend  to  restrict  the  flow  of  private  capital  and  make  more 
necessary  theHow  of  Government  capital. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  man  knew  he  was  going  to  get  a  job  on  public 
works,  a  public-works  project,  do  you  think,  if  that  was  the  situation 
generally — men  knew  they  could  get  jobs  on  public-works  projects — 
that  private  capital  would  attempt  to  organize  new  businesses  ?  They 
would  have  a  very  difficult  time  securing  labor  to  run  their  plants  if 
the  Federal  Government  assured  everybody  a  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  hope  to  see  as  much  of  the  job  as  possible 
done  by  private  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  8,000,000  people  will  be  out  of 
work  next  year  and  they  cannot  get  jobs  in  private  enterprise.  Would 
you  be  for  giving  all  those  people  jobs  on  Federal  projects? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel  the  situation  that  will  exist  next  spring  is  a 
very  special  situation  and  will  require  special  measures,  because  there 
is  just  no  possible  way  of  getting  the  transition  to  peacetime  activity 
all  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  leave  1946  out  and  go  to  1947.  Is  there 
any  way  now  for  the  experts  in  our  statistical  bureaus  to  forecast 
how  many  people  will  be  out  of  work  in  1947? 

Mr.  Wallace.  By  the  middle  of  1946  there  are  very  definite  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  be  used  that  will  give  a  reasonably  accurate  figure. 
It  will  give  a  reasonably  accurate  approach  to  the  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  assume  that  in  1947,  4,000,000  people  will 
he  out  of  work  and  cannot  be  given  jobs  in  private  employment  or 
self-employment.  Would  vou  favor  the  Federal  Government  giving 
all  those  people  jobs  on  public  works? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  wouldn’t  say  all  those  people,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  employables' who  wanted  work. 

Mr.  Wallace.  All  those  who  are  not,  as  they  say,  frictionally  unem¬ 
ployed.  should  have  job  opportunities.  I  think  that  is  to  the  definite 
benefit  of  business,  to  the  definite  benefit  of  labor,  to  the  definite  benefit 
of  agriculture,  to  the  definite  benefit  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  so  contributes  to  the  unbalancing  of 
the  National  Budget  as  people  out  of  work. 

The  Chairman..  Of  course,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  those 
jobs  would  be  provided  on  public-works  projects  performed  by  private 
contractors,  and  under  existing  law  every  person  working  on  these 
public-works  iobs  must  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage.  Do  you  think 
our  Federal  Treasury  could  afford  to  assure  4,000,000  jobs  at  the 
prevaib'ng  wage? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  was  not  granting  the  4.000,000. 

The  Citatrman.  I  am  just  using  that  figure,  because  one  guess  is 
as  good  as  another. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  was  not  suggesting  taking  up  the  frictional  un- 
emnloyment. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  actual  unemplovment.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  bean  pickers,  or  cotton  pickers,  but  the  actual 
unemployed. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  Government  could  not 
afford  to  have  an  excess  of  unemployment.  I  would  put  it  the  other 
way  around,  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  way  you  put  it.  I  would  say 
the  Government  cannot  afford  not.  to  have  them  at  work.  You  say 
can  the  Government  afford  to  put  them  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
How  would  you  put  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Again  I  return  to  this;  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  private  capital  flowing.  1  have  emphasized  that  at  all  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  emphasized  that  continuously  ever  since 
the  depression  in  1931.  That  is  the  primary  object,  to  get  the  private 
capital  flowing. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  refer  to  idle  dollars.  Do  you  mean 
money  stored  away  in  vaults,  or  deposited  in  the  banks? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  mean  the  money  not  working.  Money  deposited 
in  the  bank  is  usually,  in  normal  times,  loaned  out  and  put  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  our  idle  funds  are  invested  in  Federal 
bonds,  and  that  capital  is  working  now,  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  has  been  working  very  hard,  winning  this  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  is  what  I  think,  and 
some  day,  if  the  depositors  start  withdrawing  those  deposits,  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  that  money  belonging  to  the  people, 
represented  by  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  that  case,  one  hand  washes  the  other,  although 
at  a  given  time  there  may  be  very  grave  embarrassment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  embarrassing  if  they 
ever  start  that  run.  You  state  in  your  statement,  on  page  4,  that  we 
must  coordinate  our  fiscal  activities,  the  control  of  credit  and  the 
handling  of  the  tremendous  debt  structure.  Wouldn’t  it  be  reassur¬ 
ing  to  every  investor  in  this  country  today  if  he  knew  that  a  sound 
debt-service  program  would  be  inaugurated  by  the  Government? 
Would  it  not  tend  to  assure  full  employment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  would  tend  in  that  general  direction, 
although  in  any  particular  year  it  is  not  the  sole  criterion. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  would  tell  that  investor  today  that  we  were 
going  to  spend  anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
guarantee  employment  to  everyone,  aren’t  we  scaring  him  off? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  thing  that  would  be  most  scaring  to 
private  investors  would  be  the  fear  that  there  would  be  unemployment 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  have  got  to  continue  to  finance 
your  employment  by  borrowing  money,  it  is  not  productive  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Throughout  the  twenties,  when  we  had  substantially 
full  employment,  we  financed  that  full  employment  by  borrowing- 
money.  It  was  money  borrowed  on  private  account.  We  borrowed  an 
average  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year;  that  is,  there  were  new  debts  created 
on  private  account  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  figures  to  the  effect  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  about  $25,000,000,000  a  year  from  now  on  to  carry  out  the  normal 
commitments  of  the  Government.  I  am  just  wondering  if  we  could  add 
to  those  normal  commitments  and  expect  the  Federal  revenue  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  guarantee  jobs  to  everyone. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  That  just  depends  on  whether  we  have  full  employ¬ 
ment.  If  we  have  full  employment  we  can  produce  a  gross  national 
product  in  this  country  of  about  $200,000,000,000,  and  if  we  have  a 
gross  national  product  of  $200,000,000,000  there  need  be  no  fear  what¬ 
ever  of  handling  a  Federal  tax  bill  of  $25,000,000,000.  It  could  be 
handled  in  stride  very  nicely.  The  danger  is  in  having  a  small 
national  product. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  theory  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill  that 
we  are  to  create  purchasing  power,  or  to  assure  a  continuing  flow  of 
money  for  purchasing  power  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  stated  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  about  full 
production  and  full  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
have  to  give  jobs  to  4,  6,  8,  or  10  million  people  a  year,  then  we  might 
just  as  well  print  the  money  and  hand  it  to  them.  It  would  be  the 
same  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  would  not  give  you  full  production,  which  is  a 
very  important  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  unless  they  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
goods  for  consumers,  there  still  would  not  be  full  production. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  important  that  there  be  the  maximum  volume 
of  goods  produced  for  consumers.  That  is  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact - 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn’t  advocate  our  taking  over  the  pack¬ 
ing  plants,  the  automobile  factories,  and  other  private  industries  that 
manufacture  consumer  goods  in  order  to  give  employment  to  these 
4,  6,  or  8  million  people,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  all  be  done  on  Federal  public  works,  not 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  object  is  to  get  private  activity  operating  at 
top  speed. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  objective - 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  to  attain  that  objective  there  must  be  assurance 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  serious  unemployment.  That  is  where 
the  Federal  Government  would  step  in,  if  necessary.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  confidence  on  the  part  of  private  enterprise  so  that 
money  in  private  hands  will  function  effectively.  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  confidence  in  the  private-enterprise  system  than  your  question 
would  indicate  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  confidence  in  the.  private-enter¬ 
prise  system.  I  do,  too.  You  made  the  statement,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  6 :  “It  would  compel  an  accounting  at  periodic  intervals  of  the 
success  of  their  work.  It  would  be  a  powerful  device  in  the  direction 
of  efficiency  as  well  as  effectiveness  throughout  the  whole  Federal 
executive  establishment.” 

That,  is  referring  to  these  powerful  influences  of  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  executive  branch.  Now,  under  our  Constitution,  under 
present  law,  doesn’t  the.  President  have  authority  to  do  everything 
that  can  be  done  under  this  bill,  except  create  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  may  he  able  to  correct  me  on  this :  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  that  when  Congress  did  away  with  the  National  Resources 
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Planning  Board  there  was  an  injunction  against  the  executive  branch 
engaging  in  that  kind  of  work  in  the  future,  and  this  would  be  that 
type  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  think  that  would  prevent  him  submitting 
any  kind  of  a  budget. 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  January  President  Roose¬ 
velt  did  submit  a  national  budget. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  I  don’t  think  that  he  could  go  into  the  details  of 
submitting  a  coordinated  program,  without  running  counter  to  that 
negative  of  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  fear,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  that  the 
Congress  would  be  blamed  if  it  refused  to  follow  the  suggestions  that 
the  President  made  in  the  National  Budget? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel  that  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  would  be  on  the  spot  before  the  voters  of 
the  country,  and  I  think  all  of  us  should  be  on  the  spot  before  the 
voters  of  this  country,  to  produce  the  maximum  results;  and  if  we 
failed,  and  we  could  not  defend  ourselves  for  what  we  have  done,  I 
think  all  of  us  ought  to  be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  now  over  75  different  sta¬ 
tistical  agencies  in  the  Federal  Government.  Don’t  you  think  that 
one  sound  move  could  be  made  now,  and  it  could  be  made  under  the 
reorganization  bill  without  any  additional  legislation,  would  be  to 
consolidate  all  of  the  statistical*  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  Agriculture,  into  one  place 
where  the  businessman,  the  retail  man,  the  wholesale  distributor,  or 
congressional  committees,  the  President,  or  any  Government  agency, 
could  go  and  get  statistical  information  that  would  be  beneficial,  and 
not  have  to  try  to  find  out  from  75  different  agencies  what  you  want 
to  know  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Congressman,  I  have  served,  as  you  know,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  great  statistical  agencjvand  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  is  a  great  statistical  agency,  and 
I  have  had  some  training  in  statistics  myself  before  I  came  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  would  say  that  the  idea  sounds  superficially  good,  but  in 
practice  would  not  be  good.  For  example,  the  crop-estimate  work  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  not  be  done  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  1  think  that  properly  is  done  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  people  who  have  an  agricultural  background,  people 
who  have  agricultural  contacts.  I  believe  the  business  statistics  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  should  not  be  obtained  by 
some  other  agency,  because  we  have  the  business  contacts. 

The  Chairman.  Shouldn’t  we,  though,  have  some  central  agency, 
some  clearing  house,  where  we  can  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  do  have  that  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  does  have  a  provision  for  doing  that  kind  of  thing, 
under  Dr.  Rice,  who  used  to  be  Assistant  Di  l  ector  of  the  Census. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  our  statistics,  though  you  will  agree,  Mr. 
Secretary,  are  old  when  they  become  available  for  public  use. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  our  statistics  should  definitely  be  more  cur¬ 
rent.  That  is  a  problem  that  came  up  last  week.  We" took  over  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  the  FEA,  which  had  been  able  to  get  certain  very 
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current  information  from  the  War  Production  Board.  The  War 
Production  Board  is  on  the  point  of  discontinuing  that  current  infor¬ 
mation,  which  is  essential  in  discovering  how  much  of  our  goods  ought 
to  flow  abroad  with  safety  to  our  domestic  economy,  and  we  found  we 
had  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  nothing  which  was  quite  so  cur¬ 
rent  as  that  previously  furnished  by  the  War  Production  Board.  I 
feel  very  definitely  that  our  information  is  not  as  op  to  date  as  it 
should  be.  One  of  my  gravest  concerns,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is 
that  we  get  more  current  information  than  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  information  were  more  current  and  made 
available  to  our  people,  to  all  our  people,  it  would  contribute  to  full 
employment?- 

Mr.  Wallace.  Definitely. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  line  8,  paragraph  (e),  it 
reads : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved 
At  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

Would  you  object  to  striking  that  section  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  would  object  to  striking  that  section  from 
the  bill.  I  feel  it  would  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  businessman 
that  we  are  going  to  have  full  employment.  You  might  say  it  is  the 
final  dam  to  prevent  the  downward  spiral — if  anything  can  prevent 
a  spiral. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  urging  us  as  earnestly  as  you 
know  how,  to  report  this  bill  out  on  the  floor,  and  that  Congress,  as 
quickly  as  it  may  be  done,  enact  it  into  law,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  given  this  bill  considerable  study? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  I  have  given  it  considerable  study. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  see  everyone  who  desires  a  job  have  a  job  at  a  satis¬ 
factory' wage.  Some  of  us,  however,  don’t  know  just  how  that  may 
be  brought  about  and  I  was  wondering  if  you  were  willing  to  spend 
enough  time  with  us  to  perhaps  enlighten  us  along  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  with  this  committee  as 
long  as  the  members  desire. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  you  look  back  upon  the 
period  of  the  early  thirties  as  one  of  a  great  depression  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  which  we  came  almost  to  disaster  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  look  upon  it  as  probably  the  worst  period  in 
our  national  history ;  in  our  peacetime  history,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  to  have  a  similar  situation  in  the  future 
would  be  disastrous  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  to  avoid  a  similar  situation  in  the  future,  you 
advocate  the  passage  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  the  foundation  of  that  is  that  everyone  who  is 
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capable  of  working  and  who  wants  to  work — and  I  am  speaking  now, 
by  and  large — should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  at  regular  full¬ 
time  employment,  at  remunerative  wages. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  when  private  industry  cannot  bring  about 
that  situation,  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  use  of  tax  money, 
should  provide  whatever  additional  number  of  jobs  is  necessary  to 
take  up  that  slack  in  employment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Except  insofar  as  the  fractionally  unemployed  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “frictionally  unemployed”? 
Unemployment  created  by  strikes  among  unions,  and  between  unions 
and  management  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  that  doesn’t  incude  those.  The  term  “frictional 
unemployment”  is  one  that  is  used,  and  has  grown  up  in  economic 
thinking  to  cover  those  who  are  in  process  of  leaving  one  job  and  are 
waiting  a  while  before  they  take  on  another  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  frictional  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  refers  to  those  who  are  unemployed  because  of 
frictions  or  imperfections  in  the  economic  mechanism.  The  largest 
item  in  the  frictionally  unemployed  is  made  up  of  those  switching 
from  one  job  to  another.  For  instance,  at  the  very  height  of  the  war¬ 
time  endeavor,  there  were  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  unem¬ 
ployed.  That  is  the  lowest  we  have  reached  in  modern  times. 
Throughout  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  as  I  remember  it,  when  we  had 
substantially  full  employment  except  for  2  years,  there  were,  roughly, 
2,000,000  frictionally  unempleyed  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  just  not  working  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  the  term  “frictional  unemployment” - 

Mr.  Wallace.  Are  the  people  who  will  be  working  later,  but  they 
are  idle  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  the  term  “frictional  Unemployment,”  will  you 
include  those  who  are  out  of  jobs  because  of  controversies  between 
affiliates  of  the  same  union - 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  wouldn’t  include  them  as  frictionally  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  include  those  who  are  thrown  out  of 
employment  because  of  strikes,  for  instance,  against  the  supplier  of  an 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  include  in  that  term  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  because  of  a  strike  against  the  supplier  of 
an  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  I  didn’t  count  them  as  frictionally  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  they  are  not  working,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  are  not  working  at  their  job,  but  the  job  is 
there  ready  for  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  for  one  reason  or  another  they  either  don’t  want 
to  or  can’t  take  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  just  don’t  call  strikers  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  call  those  unemployed  who  are  working — let 
us  cite  an  example - 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  from  the  Federal  point  of  view.  I  recognize 
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there  are  certain  States  where  State  laws  may  provide  for  putting 
strikers  on  the  unemployment  rolls,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  bill  I 
wouldn’t  call  strikers  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  the  purpose  of  this  bill  would  you  call,  those,  for 
example,  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  who  are 
out  of  work  because  the  Ford  Co.  cannot  get  parts  from  the  struck 
Kelsey  Hayes  Wheel  Corp.  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  is  a  more  difficult  problem  to  answer  off¬ 
hand.  I  don’t  have  an  offhand  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  have  been  giving  this  question  of  employment 
and  nonemployment  and  Government  activity  study  over  perhaps  a 
period  of  10  or  12  years,  haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  I  have  studied  many  particular  phases  of  it, 
but  it  changes  continually,  as  you  know.  It  changed  very  radically 
since  the  war  came.  How  to  define  the  status  of  the  employees  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  affected  by  the  Kelsey  Hayes  Wheel  Co.  is  a  little 
difficult  for  me  to  answer  offhand,  as  to  whether  they  are  “unemployed” 
or  not.  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  this :  As  to  those  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  are  thrown  out  of  work,  my  offhand  answer  would 
be  yes,  that  they  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  come  in  wholeheartedly  and  earnestly  advocate 
that  we  adopt  this  particular  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  which  under  your  testi¬ 
mony,  if  I  have  it  correctly,  states  that  the  Government  should 
establish  a  planning  board  or  a  planning  agency,  or  that  the  Executive 
should  do  the  planning  and  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  coming  year,  and  then  if  private  industry  does  not  come 
up  to  scratch  and  provide  the  necessary  number  of  jobs,  that  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  should  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  create 
new  jobs  to  take  up  that  slack.  That  is  your  position,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  exactly.  You  have  stated  it  in  your  own  way, 
sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  state  it  in  your  own  way,  in  an  equal  number  of 
words,  if  you  will,  please. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  the  exact  number  of  words  that  you 
used. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  do  it  in  double  the  number  of  words,  if  you 
please.  I  am  not  being  facetious,  nor  am  I  trying  to  be  funny.  I 
recognize  that  we  all  have  a  responsibility  in  this  thing,  and  I  would 
1  ike  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  this  is  the  way  I  would  state  it,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man.  Our  Government,  throughout  its  history,  like  all  democratic 
governments,  has  had  certain  powers  having  to  do  with  money,  with 
interest  rates,  with  taxation,  with  expenditures,  with  tariffs,  with 
regulations  that  affect  business,  with  subsidies  that  affect  business, 
with  a  great  many  other  activities.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  see 
that  these  governmental  functions  (which  we  have  always  had)  should 
be  directed  consciously  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  maximum 
production  and  the  maximum  of  jobs,  through  private  industry,  if 
possible,  through  the  encouragement  of  the  maximum  flow  of  private 
funds,  through  the  maximum  production  of  private  jobs;  and  if  that 
fails  that  this  Government  should  step  in  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  we  are  to  do  that  we  must,  of  necessity,  know 
approximately  the  number  who  are  to  be  unemployed,  we  must  know 
the  classes  in  which  that  unemployment  may  occur,  must  we  not  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  it  does  not  necessarily  follow.  How  can 
anyone  determine  the  number  of  unemployed  if  he  doesn’t  know  the 
groups  to  which  lie  has  to  go  to  seek  the  number? 

Mr.  W  allace.  It  is  quite  possible  to  say  right  now  that  the  number 
of  unemployed  next  spring  will  be  somewhere  between  six  to  eight 
million — some  agencies  of  the  Government  go  as  low  as  six,  I  believe; 
the  Director  of  Reconversion  says  eight.  Did  they  get  that  on  the 
basis  of  going  to  each  of  these  industries?  To  some  extent,  perhaps. 
But  another  way  of  getting  it,  which  does  not  involve  going  to  each 
.industry  and  making  a  prognosis  of  just  how  active  the  automobile 
industry  will  be,  just  how  active  the  packing-house  industry  will  be. 
and  so  on,  is  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  gross  national  product 
will  be  next  year,  and  that  can  be  done  quite  accurately,  because  we 
know  the  degree  to  which  the  Government  has  cut  back  on  its  commit¬ 
ments,  we  know  the  Government,  and  this  covers  all  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ments.  including  local  governments,  will  spend  $48,000,000,000  less  in 
1940 ;  there  will  be  perhaps  $13,000,000,000  more  spent — we  have  ways 
of  getting  at  this  from  businessmen — by" businessmen.  We  should  sub¬ 
tract  from  the  $48,000,000,000  less  Government  expenditures,  the 
$13,000,000,000,  and  that  will  give  us  $35,000,000,000  less  spent.  We 
know  to  what  extent  that  affects  business  because  of  that  relationship, 
and  that  will  give  you  perhaps  6,000,000  unemployed — more  nearly 
7,000.000  unemployed.  Of  course,  it  should  also  be  said  that  the 
Census  Bureau  goes  right  along  on  an  industry  basis  to  give  a  count 
of  the  unemployed,  so  you  can  do  it  on  that  basis  as  well  and  have  a 
check.  But  there  are  the  two  ways  of  getting  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H  ffman.  Perhaps  I  didn't  make  myself  understood.  This  is 
the  question:  In  estimating  the  number  for  which  this  bill  must  pro¬ 
vide  jobs,  of  necessity  we  must  know  who  is  to  be  classed  as  unem-i 
ployed.  Now,  my  question  is  this:  Is  this  bill,  in  your  opinion,  to 
cover  a  job  for  the  man  who  is  thrown  out  of  his  job  because  his  v<  m- 
pany  cannot  operate  because  it  cannot  get  supplies  from  some  other 
company  which  is  tied  up  by  a  strike  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  to  say,  then,  this  bill  would  not  cover  the 
other  200,000  men  thrown  out  of  jobs  because  some  other  company 
cannot  supply  the  materials  to  enable  the  company  for  which  they 
work  to  operate,  and  where  that  stoppage  is  due  to  a  strike,  whether 
justifiable  or  not.  then  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  jobs  there  would 
not  be  counted  in  the  number  of  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  would  come  more  nearly  under  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  various  agencies  under  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  you  would  not,  by  this  bill,  provide  jobs  for  all 
of  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  work  because  of  a 
strike  in  some  supplying  industry;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  that  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  this 
bill,  unless  it  continued  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  put  that 
secondary  industry  completely  out  of  business.  It  would  be  assumed 
that  an  industrial  strike  would  be  settled  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  by  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  bv 
processes  of  collective  bargaining.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
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to  go  into  that  kind  of  a  problem,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  discuss  that 
kind  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  bring  in  a  bill  and  then 
just  refuse  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  that  are  basic  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  that  is  basic  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Take  the  strike  in  New  York  where  the  elevator 
operators  went  out  and  stayed  out  for  2  or  3  weeks  and  which  threw, 
according  to  the  press,  2,000,000  out  of  jobs  because  they  couldn’t  get 
into  the  buildings.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  continued  over  any 
period  of  time  that  under  this  bill  those  who  were  out  of  work - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  this  bill  is  concerned  with  that  sort  of  a. 
situation  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But,  nevertheless,  those  situations  do  crop  up  fre¬ 
quently  and  they  mean  unemployment;  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  remember  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  it  is  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  country  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  as  the  result 
of  strikes — a  very  small  fraction  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  they  don’t  give  the  number  who  were  unem¬ 
ployed  because  of  the  strikes.  I  mean,  all  those  figures  give  is  the 
number  of  strikers  and  the  employees  in  that  particular  factory.  For 
instance,  when  there  is  a  strike  in  the  automobile  industry  those  figures 
don’t  take  into  account  how  many  people  in  my  town,  in  the  garages, 
and  so  on,  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  double  or  treble  the  figures — it  is  still  a  small 
number. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  we  are  going  to  end  unemployment  or  do  what  we 
can  to  end  it,  shouldn’t  there  be  some  remedy  provided  by  Congress 
by  which  either  these  strikes  will  not  occur,  or  the  life  of  them  be 
shortened  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  agree  with  you  fully  that  the  elimination  of 
industrial  strife  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  before  the 
country.  I  will  share  with  you  fully  your  desire  to  see  such  strife 
eliminated.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  congressional  measures  advocated 
will  bring  about  that  happy  result.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  having 
next  week  a  labor-management  conference.  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  for 
a  constructive  outcome  from  that  conference.  There  will  be  equal 
representation  there  from  labor  and  management. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  through  your  statement  there  runs  the  thought, 
if  I  am  correct,  that  we  will  never  get  anywhere  unless  confidence  is 
restored. 


Mr.  Wallace.  I  place  great  emphasis  on  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  said  a  while  ago  that  we  had  a  major 
depression,  the  worst  in  our  history,  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

.  Me-  Hoffman.  Now,  during  the  thirties  Congress  did  provide  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  funds  that  were  requested  by  the  Executive  to  create 
jobs;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  provided  substantial  sums,  but  I  would  not - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  name  a  figure  of  $5,000,000,000.  Over  what 
years  was  that  $5,000,000,000  spent? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  are  referring  to  my  statement?  That  referred 
to  the  decade  of  the  twenties. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  referred  to  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  when 
there  was  an  increase  in  private  indebtedness  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hoffman .  Well,  what  sums  were  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government,  approximately  what  sums  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  remember  that.  I  do  remember  this;  that 
the  total  indebtedness,  both  private  and  public  in  1940  was  less  than 
in  1930.  There  wasn’t  an  increase  in  total  indebtedness  in  the  thirties. 

'  In  the  twenties  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about  $50,000,000,000, 
in  total  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Speaking  generally,  during  the  thirties,  during  that 
depression  to  which  you  referred,  the  Federal  Government  did  appro¬ 
priate  billions  of  dollars  in  the  creating - 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  unfortunately - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait — for  creating  public  jobs,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right,  but  unfortunately  private  funds  did 
not  flow.  There  was  a  reduction  in  private  indebtedness  during  the 
early  part  of  the  period,  which  was  never  compensated  for.  At  no 
time  was  there  an  adequate  flow  of  private  funds  to  create  jobs  during 
the  thirties. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  During  that  period  to  which  you  made  reference, 
there  was  the  most  unemployment,  going  as  high,  at  one  time,  as 
15,000,000,  and  averaging  7 Va  to  8  million,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  averaging  over  the  thirties  and  down  to  1941, 
the  average  unemployment  figures  were  7 y2  to  8  million. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  roughly  accurate.  I  was  going  to  say,  as 
regards  the  15,000,000  figure,  that  may  be  too  high.  It  was  used,  I 
know,  as  regards  1932  and  1933.  With  regard  to  the  7 y2  to  8  million 
figure,  I  think  the  Congressman  is  substantially  accurate. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  while  the  7 y2  to  8  million  were  unemployed 
the  Federal  Government  appropriated  and  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
creating  jobs,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  But,  unfortunately,  there  was  not  an  adequate  flow 
of  private  capital. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  the  Government  did  so  appropriate  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  did  appropriate  some  millions  of  dollars  to  ease 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  it  did  that  to  take  up  the  slack  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  it  didn't  cure  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  it  didn’t,  and  during  that  same  period  this  con¬ 
fidence  upon  which  you  lay  so  much  stress,  was  in  full  force,  was  it 
not  ?  I  mean,  the  people  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  the  businessmen  didn’t  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  so  much,  in  the  thirties. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  President  as  he 
had  in  them,  didn’t  they,  according  to  expressed  statements?  Well, 
you  don’t  need  to  answer  that.  You  threw  that  in  there,  so  I  thought 
I  would  chuck  the  other  in. 

Now,  you  said  in  your  book — 

How  will  our  free  enterprise  system  survive  such  a  reduction  In  production? 
*  *  *  It  is  necessary  to  restore  their  faith  in  their  free  institutions. 
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You  think  that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  is  generally  true  of  the  people,  but  I 
don’t  believe  the  businessmen  had  sufficient  confidence. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  When  you  were  writing  that  book,  why  didn’t  you 
exempt  the  businessmen,  if  you  want  now  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  wasn’t  any  ulterior  motive,  I  assure  the  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  realize  that,  any  more  than  I  have  one.  The  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  is,  there  was  planning  in  the  thirties.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  President’s  statement,  “we  planned  it  that  way.” 
Did  we  plan  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  read  that  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  state¬ 
ment  was  repeated  several  times  by  the  President,  in  his  books  and 
writings,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  must  be  familiar. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  a  newspaper  statement, 
or  whether  it  was  in  a  prepared  speech. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  doubt  he  said  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  assume  he  said  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  in  the  thirties,  we  had  this  so-called  mass  un¬ 
employment.  We  had  Government  spending,  and  the  people  had 
confidence  in  the  administration,  and  yet,  according  to  your  statement, 
the  evil  was  not  cured.  What  was  lacking  then?  You  said  private 
enterprise  did  not  go  along. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  think  in  justice  to  the  businessmen  it  should 
be  said  that  one  great  reason  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the  thirties  was 
the  spectre  hanging  over  the  whole  world  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  well,  in  1932  and  1933  and  1935,  we  didn’t  have 
that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  that  time  it  was  a  very  difficult  tiling  indeed  to 
recover  from  the  debacle  of  1930, 1931,  and  1932,  and  I  think  under  the 
circumstances  the  President  did  a  most  remarkable  job.  I  don’t  claim 
that 'the  administration  had  the  full  picture  that  is  now  possible  to 
get.  We  didn’t  understand  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  problem 
as  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  it  was  fear  of  the  world  situation  that  was  hang¬ 
ing  over  us  back  in  those  years,  how  do  you  account  for  the  Government 
spending  billions  on  so-called  leaf-raking  and  boondoggling  jobs? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Nobody  will  defend  boondoggling. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  can’t  understand  is,  you  said  a  minute  ago, 
if  I  got  you  correctly,  that  the  plan  did  not  work  back  in  those  days. 
4  ou  assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  fact  that  fear  of  the  world 
situation  was  hanging  over  our  people.  Now,  if  that  is  what  was  the 
matter  with  us,  why  did  we  spend  all  that  money  on  those  useless 
tasks  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  CWA  was  continued  only  for  a  short  period  to  handle 
an  emergency  situation.  If  I  remember  correctly  also,  the  President 
diverted  some  of  the  money  that  was  abailable— made  available  by 
Congress  at  that  time  to  building  up  our  Navy.  It  was  a  very  fore- 
sighted  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  saying  we  didn’t  need 
a  two-ocean  navy.  You  see,  the  trouble  is,  when  you  go  beyond  my 
question  in  your  answer,  then  I  am  attempted  to  throw  in  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  outside  the  subject  matter. 
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In  any  event,  we  had  unemployment;  we  had  the  Government 
spending;  we  had  the  Government  planning,  and  we  had  the  peoples’ 
confidence  in  the  Executive,  and  we  still  had  the  unemployment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  I  will  return  to  this;  that  we  didn’t  have  an 
adequate  flow  of  business  funds  in  the  thirties.  Businessmen  were 
scared  as  a  result  of  what  happened  in  the  early  thirties.  That  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1940  the  total  volume  of  indebted¬ 
ness,  both  private  and  public,  was  less  than  in  1930. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  you  said  that  before. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  but  apparently  your  memory  needs  refreshing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  my  memory  doesn’t  need  refreshing. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Then  you  wouldn’t  have  misstated  my  position. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  your  memory  was  fresh,  you  wouldn’t  have  mis¬ 
stated  my  position. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn't  misstate  your  position. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  said  you  misstated  my  position.  If  your  memory 
was  fresh,  you  wouldn’t  have  misstated  my  position. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  if  you  will  read  the  record  you  will  find 
I  didn’t  misstate  it.  I  may  be  lacking  in  intelligence,  but  I  have 
a  fine  memory. 

Now,  this  bill  provides  for  a  budget.  Or,  I  may  more  accurately 
say,  a  plan  to  be  sent  down  by  the  administration,  telling  the  Congress 
as  near  as  may  be,  what  the  future  unemployment  will  be.  Does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  objectives  set  forth. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  the  Executive  can  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  our  future  unemployment  situation  will  be 
a  year  or  2  years  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Here  I  must  identify  the  future  unemployment  situ¬ 
ation  as  related  directly  to  the  national  income - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  with  all 
courtesy  permit  me;  I  just  asked  you  whether  or  not  you  thought  the 
administration  could  send  down  a  plan - 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  will  let  me  finish  my  sentence - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  trouble  is,  you  are  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  you  will  let  me  finish  my  sentence,  you  will  catch 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  The  point  I  was  making  is  that  it  is 
possible  a  year  in  advance  to  estimate  with  very  real  accuracy  the 
national  income.  National  income  is  directly  related  to  the  volume 
of  employment.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  volume  of 
employment,  I  would  say,  with  average  error  of  not  more  than  3 
percent,  a  year  in  advance. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  now,  President  Hoover  did  not  hit  it  very 
squarely  on  the  head  when  he  said  something  about  two  cars  in  every 
garage  and  two  chickens  in  every  pot,  did  he? 

Mr.  Wallace.  His  optimism  outran  his  judgment,  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  we  may  assume  that  he  acted  sincerely  and  used 
all  the  information  available  to  him,  may  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  sure  he  did,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  likewise,  President  Roosevelt,  when  he  made 
predictions  and  stated  conditions,  had  the  same  sincerity  and  used 
all  available  information,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  by 
President  Roosevelt.  You  will  find  it  in  his  published  papers,  book 
5,  page  449 : 

This  administration  has  shown  the  way  because  it  had  the  will  to  do.  We 
have  sought  and  found  practical  answers  to  the  broblems  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  mining. 

Then  2  days  later,  the  President  said : 

Today  those  factories  sing  a  song  of  industry  *  *  *  banks  are  secure, 
ships  and  trains  are  running  full. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Would  you  mind  giving  me  the  date? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  the  first  one,  October  12,  1936 ;  the  second, 
October  14,  1936.  One  is  on  page  449,  the  other  on  page  480. 

Then,  again,  on  October  21, 1936 : 

Recovery  is  with  us ;  Federal  revenues  are  increasing,  emergency  expenditures 
are  decreasing,  a  balanced  Budget  is  on  the  way. 

There  is  a  prophecy,  and  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  he  said  he 
planned  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  that,  as  with  President  Hoover,  his 
optimism  outran  his  judgment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Evidently  so,  because  less  than  100  days  later,  you 
will  find  this.  On  January  20,  1937,  this  is  from  his  message  in  the 
Congressional  Record : 

I  see  millions  of  families  trying  to  live  on  incomes  so  meager  that  the  fear 
of  disaster  hangs  over  them  day  by  day.  I  see  scores  whose  daily  lives,  in  the 
city  and  on  farms,  continue  under  conditions  labeled  indecent  by  so-called  polite 
society.  I  see  millions  denied  education  and  recreation,  and  the  opportunity  to 
better  the  lot  of  their  children.  With  the  millions  lacking  means  to  buy  the 
products  of  farm  and  factory  and  by  their  poverty  denying  work  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  to  many  other  millions,  X  see  one-third  of  the  Nation  ill-fed,  ill-housed, 
and  ill-clad. 

Then  to  emphasize  that,  in  a  fireside  chat  on  March  9,  1937,  he  said : 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  very  simply  about  the  need  for  present  action  in  this 
crisis,  the  needs  *  *  *  of  one-third  of  the  Nation  ill-nourished,  ill-clad,  and 

ill-housed. 

Now,  doesn’t  that  overoptimism,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it — and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  expression — on  the  part  of  President  Hoover 
and  President  Roosevelt,  lead  you  to  doubt  somewhat  the  ability  of 
any  future  President  to  give  us  a  worth-while  guide  for  Congress 
to  take  legislative  action? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  you  have  made  the  strongest  argument  for 
this  bill  I  have  yet  heard. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  admire  your  adroitness. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  really  think  so.  I  would  assume  that  both 
President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt,  not  being  bound1  by  the 
objectives  as  set  forth  in  this  bill,  were  being  governed  by  the 
immediate - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  not  going- to  go  into  “ex¬ 
pediency”  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  N  o.  You  can  help  me  out,  Congressman,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  will  be  delighted  to— and  I  said  out.  And  there 
is  nothing  personal  about  that,  either. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  we  will  start  the  sentence  afresh,  if  your  heart 
bleeds  for  me  to  such  extent. 
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Mr.  Huffman-.  I  am  sorry;  I  apologize.  There  is  no  bleeding. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  help  to  both 
President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  country,  if  both  of  them  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
plying  with  the  processes  of  a  bill  like  this.  Undoubtedly  President 
Hoover  believed  his  statement  when  he  made  it,  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt  believed  his  statement  when  he  made  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  I  don’t  think  I  would  question  their  motives. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  certainly  don’t. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Realizing  the  situation  in  which  both  of  them  found 
themselves,  I  would  not  question  their  motives.  They  had  the  highest 
motives  in  the  world,  but  they  didn’t  have  the  necessity  of  surveying 
the  whole  situation  as  it  was  rapidly  developing.  You  wifi  remember 
that  in  1036  there  was  a  soldiers'  bonus  passed,  which  resulted  in 
pumping  into  the  lifeblood  of  the  country  a  very  considerable  volume 
of  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  a  good  thing,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  was  a  good  tiling,  but  that  volume  of  purchasing 
power  was  not  going  into  the  economic  lifeblood  of  the  country  in 
1937,  and  we  had  what  was  popularly  called  a  recession  in  1937.  If 
an  economist,  continuously  working  on  this  kind  of  a  problem,  could 
have  been  at  President  Roosevelt’s  elbow,  he  could  have  saved  him  from 
making  such  an  unduly  optimistic  statement,  perhaps,  in  the  fall  of 
1936.  But  this  matter  of  depression  is  so  important  that  it  completely 
transcends  partisan  politics  or  class  differences  or  regional  differences. 
It  affects  all  of  us.  It  is  important  that  the  Executive  bring  to  the 
Congress  the  best  over-all  picture  he  possibly  can  submit,  and  that 
Congress,  just  as  this  committee,  act,  regardless  of  partisan  politics  or 
class  or  regional  differences,  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  answer  on 
the  basis  of  those  recommendations  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  the  factor  that  I  understand  from  your  state¬ 
ment  which  may  have  led  both  President  Hoover  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt  into  error  was  that  neither  one  was  charged  with  going  by  the 
predictions  which  each  was  making. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  this — this  may  not  satisfy  you  because 
it  is  not  quite  a  direct  answer — but  if  the  President  was  under  the 
necessity  or  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  to  Congress  quarterly  his 
assessment  of  the  immediate  future  for  total  production,  total  invest¬ 
ment  flow  of  all  kinds,  and  total  probable  jobs  resulting  therefrom,  it 
would  be  a  continual  discipline  to  the  President  to  apply  the  facts, 
not  as  he  desires  them  to  be  but  as  they  actually  are  emerging,  quarter 
by  quarter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  aren’t  the  proponents  of  this  bill  in  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  as  were  the  two  Presidents?  They  propose  some¬ 
thing  which  they  would  like  to  see  brought  about,  but  upon  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  future  Congresses,  rests  the  responsibility  of  making 
these  things  work  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  do  not  labor  under 
the  corresponding  obligations  to  make  it  click,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  do  not  control  Congress. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  under  your  statement,  this  bill,  if  private 
enterprise  fails,  and  there  is  mass  unemployment,  calls  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  unemployed  with  jobs  under  Government  stand¬ 
ards  of  employment.  That  means  minimum  wages,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That,  of  necessity,  would  be  true.  The  public-works 
project  would  be  let  to  private  contractors  under  normal  standards. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  have  agreed  with  the  proposition  that  some 
men  may  be  able  to  earn  only  5  cent  an  hour - 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  the  Congressman  will  remember - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  these  men  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  you  wouldn’t  hire  the  5-cent  man  on  a  Government  job? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  stated  that  in  the  period  when 
cotton  was  selling  at  5  cents  a  pound  the  workers  on  small  farms  and 
poor  farms  in  the  Cotton  Belt  were  selling  cotton  on  a  basis  which 
would  return  them  only  5  cents  an  hour.  When  cotton  is  higher  the 
return  is  greater.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  cotton  is  selling 
very  cheap,  or  tobacco  selling  very  cheap,  the  return  to  the  farmer 
from  the  sale  of  his  product  goes  ast  low  as  5  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Didn’t  you  mean  to  say  that  some  workers  couldn’t 
earn  more  than  5  cents  an  hour,  while  some  might  earn  as  much  as  $50? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  remember  using  the  $50.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  for  one  to  earn  that  in  certain  lines.  But  the  situation  under 
which  the  return  would  only  be  5  cents  an  hour  would  be  on  very  small 
farms,  very  poor  farms,  and  when  cotton  is  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  the  Government  is  to  provide  these  jobs  at  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage,  do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any 
requirement  in  the  program  that  a  man  who  is  accepted  on  that  job 
should  give  the  minimum  wage,  say,  40  cents  an  hour,  worth  of  work? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  the  theory  of  this  bill,  the  Government  is  to 
create  jobs  to  be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the  workers  on  these 
jobs  would  have  to  be  paid  the  minimum  wage — at  present  40  cents; 
if  the  new  bill  goes  through,  65  cents.  Now,  should  there  not  be  a 
corresponding  obligation  upon  those  for  whom  the  jobs  are  provided 
to  render  40  or  65  cents  worth  of  work  in  return  for  the  40  cents  or 
65  cents  paid? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  to  be  handled  altogether  by 
the  private  contractors.  The  public-works  projects  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  contractors  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  get  a  full  return  for  an 
hour’s  wages. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  those  that  cannot  earn  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  some  other  Federal  program  and  not  left  to 
starve.  Of  course,  nobody  wants  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  would  not  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  bill,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  wouldn’t  come  within  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Your  contention  is  that  everyone  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Should  be  assured  of  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Should  be  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  work? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Provided  he  is  willing  and  capable. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  when  the  Government  expends  this  money, 
tells  where  the  work  is  to  be  done,  are  the  unemployed  who  are  to  get 
jobs  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are  now  in  good  standing  in  the  unions? 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  bill  doesn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  well,  bless  your  heart.  I  don’t  see  it  that  way 
at  all.  If  this  bill  is  to  be  followed  out  and  put  into  effect,  the  Federal 
Government  will  appropriate  the  money,  tell  the  contractor  we  are 
going  to  build  a  highway  at  a  certain  place.  The  job  will  be  let  to  the 
private  contractor.  Under  the  present  Government  policy,  he  will 
have  what  a  representative  of  the  CIO  here  the  other  day  called  a 
union-shop  agreement,  which  is  a  closed  shop.  Are  you  going  to  shut 
out  from  these  Federal  jobs,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers’  money,  all  those 
individuals  who  do  not  belong  and  will  not  join  unions  that  may  have 
the  bargaining  contract? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  altogether  up  to  the  individual  contractors. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  shouldn’t  the  taxpayer  be  assured,  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to  belong  to  a  union,  that  he  can  get  work  on  the  job  provided 
for  by  his  money,  or  the  taxpayers’  money? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  believe  that  is  a  matter  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  what  it  amounts  to  is  this :  You  are  advocating 
that  if  private  industry  does  not  provide  employment,  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  it  by  tax  money,  and  that  those  jobs  be  given  to 
private  contractors,  and  that  those  private  contractors  may  be  forced 
into,  under  collective  bargaining,  a  union-shop  contract,  which  means 
that  any  man  who  doesn’t  belong  to  the  union  cannot  work  there. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  for  collective  bargaining,  if  that  is  what  you 
are  getting  around  to,  but  I  don’t  think  that  enters  into  this  bill  in  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  According  to  the  claims  of  the  unions  themselves, 
there  are  only  about  12,000,000  workers  who  belong  to  the  unions. 
Now,  there  are  millions  of  others  who  do  not  belong.  You  come  along 
and  say  this  committee  should  report  out,  and  Congress  should  enact, 
as  soon  as  may  be  possible  or  convenient  to  orderly  process,  and  put 
into  law,  this  bill  requiring  the  Government  in  the  end  to  spend  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  make  a  job.  Now,  shouldn’t  the  man  who  does 
not  choose  to  belong  to  a  union  have  a  right  to  that  job  as  well  as  the 
union  man? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  is  altogether  up  to  the  private  con¬ 
tractor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the,  unions 
in  many  instances,  in  many  industries  after  the  start  of  the  war,  and 
during  the  war — well,  leave  out  the  war — with  the  support  of  the 
Government,  had  this  so-called  closed  shop,  under  which  a  man  who 
doesn’t  belong  to  the  union  cannot  work  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  propose  to  get  into  that  kind  of  an  argument 
in  discussing  a  bill -of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  you  are  asking 
us  to  put  through  a  measure  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  and  you  refuse  to 
tell  us  now  whether  those  jobs  should  be  available  to  the  nonunion 
man,  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union,  as  well  as  to  the  man 
who  does? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  those  who  are  unemployed  and  capable 
should  be  given  assurance  of  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Regardless  of  their  affiliation  with  a  union,  should 
they  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  you  can  go  behind  the  bargaining  situa¬ 
tion  between  the  private  contractor.  Whatever  the  situation  may  be 
in  his  particular  State  or  region,  I  don’t  think  you  could  go  behind 
that,  without  getting  afoul  of  other  Federal  laws. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  willing  to  lend  your  support  to  a  measure 
which,  at  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers’  money,  provides  Federal  jobs 
which  are  open  only  to  members  of  unions  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  legislation,  if  we  must 
have  this  kind  of  legislation,  which  will  make  available  to  the  non¬ 
union  man  as  well  as  the  union  man  a  Federal  job,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  that  matter  comes  into  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  want  to  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  want  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right ;  that  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  statement, 
because  you  endeavored  to  confine  yourself  to  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  Your  interpretation  of  the  bill,  speaking  generally,  is 
the.  same  as  mine.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  with 
regard  to  the  language  in  the  bill  “all  Americans  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  gentleman’s 
remarks - 

Mr.  Cochran.  Just  a  minute  ;  I  refuse  to  be,  interrupted.  You  were 
going  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  and  you  have  been  talking  for  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I’ll  talk  another  hour,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  right,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Confine  yourself  to  the  bill  and  see  if  a  citizen  can 
get  a  job. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Murray,  the  author  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  stated : 

The  right  to  a  job  doesn’t  mean  the  guarantee  of  jobs  carrying  large  salaries 
and  definite  social  standing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  bill  to  provide  specific  jobs 
for  specific  individuals.  Our  economic  system  of  free  enterprise  must  have  free 
opportunity  to  afford  jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  want  work.  Our  American 
system  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  it  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  living.  With  that  as  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  right  to  work,  full  employ¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  that  there  should  be  at  any  given  time  no  employment  at  all 
Our  economic  system  requires  flexibility,  which  means  that  at  all  times  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  *  *  *  of  unemployment  is  inevitable. 

Don’t  you  feel  that  that  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  language — 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  shall  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  precisely  the  objective  of  the  bill,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more,  of  your  time, 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  again  I  thank  you  for  your  statement  before  the 
committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  publication  here  prepared  by 
the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  my  home  State,  and  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  a  statement  is  made  as  to  full  employment.  That  statement 
reads : 

This  might  mean  providing  exactly  the  kind  of  a  job  that  each  individual 
thinks  he  should  have,  or  that  a  bureaucratic  system  thinks  he  should  have,  or, 
at  any  event,  producing  goods  or  services  which  workers  or  bureaus  may  decide 
to  produce  rather  than  commodities  or  services  the  people  might  wish  to  have. 
It  might  mean  restriction  on  existing  apprenticeships  and  union  agreements. 

What  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  unduly 
exercised  and  fearful. 

Mr.  Bender.  Then  the  question  is  asked,  ‘‘What  is  useful  employ¬ 
ment?”  And  their  comment  is  this: 

Useful  employment  will  create  goods  or  services  the  people  wish  to  have.  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  Government  bureaus  to  create  useful  employment  and  at  the 
same  time  please  the  workers  who  are  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  lias  set  up  a  straw 
man  and  knocked  him  down.  Under  this  bill  there  would  be  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  Government  bureaus  to  determine  just  what  should  be 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  in  favor  of  promoting  public 
employment  in  preference  to  private  employment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Definitely  not.  I  prefer  to  get  as  much  private  em¬ 
ployment  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  healthy  condition  to  have  a  million 
people  on  the  public  pay  roll,  as  we  have  today? 

Air.  Wallace.  Obviously,  the  number  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Bender.  Who  are  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  from  Jim 
Patton,  of  the  Farmers’  Union.  Who  all  the  other  proponents  are, 
I  don’t  exactly  know. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  was  reading  in  Time  Magazine  an  article  on  the 
Smith-Connally  bill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proponents  of  that  bill, 
when  it  was  before  the  Congress  for  enactment,  said  it  would  end 
strikes  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  remember  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  Some 
of  the  Senators  seemed  to  hope  that  that  would  be  the  case ;  they  hoped 
that  the  war  effort  would  be  helped  as  a  result  of  the  Smith-Connally 
bill,  through  the  ending  of  strikes. 

Mr.  Bender.  But  strikes  have  not  ended. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  The  Smith-Connally  bill  was  a  war  measure, 
and  perhaps  helped  somewhat  during  the  war.  It  is  obviously  not 
adapted  to  peace. 

Mr.  Bender.  As  you  have  no  doubt  observed  during  your  public 
service,  sometimes  we  prepare  legislation  and  pass  legislation  that  we 
think  will  do  something,  when  in  reality  it  does  something  totally 
different. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  legislation. 
Nevertheless,  Congress  continues  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  continues  to  improve. 

Mr  Wallace.  I  think  it  continues  to  improve;  yes. 
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Mr.  Bender.  Regarding  this  full  employment  bill,  are  there  any 
teeth  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  bill  does  not  provide  any  mechanisms  for  action. 
It  provides  for  a  criterion  of  judgment  for  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  have  read  considerable,  and  I  am  sure  you  have, 
on  this  bill,  both  for  and  against,  and  observations  that  have  been 
made  that  are  very  much  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  many  quarters  the  hopes  are  too  high.  The  mil- 
lenium  will  not  arrive  if  this  bill  is  passed.  It  is  merely  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Bender.  Don’t  you  think  the  Government  should  concern  itself 
about  unemployment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  about  full  employment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  About  full  employment  and  full  production. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  have  in  mind  certain  measures  to  implement 
this  bill  in  the  event  the  bill  is  adopted  in  its  present  form  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  haven’t  given  any  particular  attention  to  that,  ex¬ 
cept  the  measures  that  are  outlined  in  the  early  part  of  the  bill  itself. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  measures  which  would  be  suggested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  change  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 
It  is  equally  obvious  those  measures  would  have  to  do  with  taxation, 
fiscal  policy,  Government  regulatory  measures,  tariff  policy,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Bender.  Is  it  unorthodox  for  those  of  us  who  are  Members  of 
Congress,  or  in  the. public  service,  to  think  about  unemployment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  the  No.  1  duty  for  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is  our  responsibility,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Your  responsibility,  definitely. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  it  is  your  responsibility,  as  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  concern  yourself  with  unemployment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Bender.  So  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  wild-eyed  Communist 
to  face  the  problem  and  endeavor  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  I  don’t  know  of  anv  Communist  interest  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this : 
so  many  people  have  the  idea  that  we  are  wholly  out  of  order  in  even 
discussing  this  problem  and  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  take  any 
measures  at  all,  or  make  any  effort  to  solve  the  problem;  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  Government  to  in  any  way  concern  itself 
with  unemployment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  dangerous  thing  is  not  to  concern  our- 
serves.  I  feel  that  if  we  let  ourselves,  at  any  tame  in  the  next  5 
or  10  years,  slip  down  to  a  point  such  as  that  of  1932,  we  will  again 
be  confronted  by  a  very  difficult  situation,  which  cannot  be  solved  in 
any  short  period  of  time.  It  will  take  years  of  toil  and  trouble  to 
pull  out  of  it;  but  common  sense  in  advance  will  prevent  our  falling 
into  that  pit. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  has  been  said  by  a  number  of  witnesses  here  that 
this  bill  is  a  collection  of  pious  phrases  and  is  meaningless.  What  is 
your  observation  on  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  it  is  a  definite  declaration  of  national 
policy  with  regard  to  productivity  and  employment,  that  this  declara- 
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tion  of  national  policy  is  very  important ;  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  would  have  the  duty  to  fit  itself  into  the  framework  of 
this  bill,  and  the  legislative  branch  as  well,  and  that  by  having  their 
attention  oriented  by  these  so-called  pious  phrases  a  very  constructive 
result  will  come  about.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Congress  doing  a 
meticulously  careful  and  worth-while  job,  once  its  attention  is  oriented 
to  the  problem,  and  I  think  this  bill  would  bring  about  in  due  process 
of  time  that  very  important  orientation. 

Mr.  Bender.  During  your  public  service,  have  you  ever  changed 
your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Many  times. 

Mr.  Bender.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  don’t  they? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Bender.  Are  we  entering  a  period  in  this  country  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  decade? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  very  different  from  the  last  decade,  but  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  situation  that  existed  from  1919  to  1930. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whittington. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Secretarj',  of  course  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  your  frank  statement.  We  are  dealing  with  a  difficult  problem.  As 
I  understand,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  you  oppose  a  planned 
economy. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  advocate  fostering  free  enterprise  and  the 
competitive  system  to  promote  full  production  and  thus  promote  full 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  oppose  the  competition  of  the  Government 
engaging  in  business  with  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Except  perhaps  in  yardstick  cases,  where  there  is 
a  widespread  public  impression  that  monopoly  has  resulted  in  un¬ 
duly  high  prices.  With  that  qualification  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  Congressman’s  statement. 

Mr.  Whittington.  When  we  say  full  employment,  and  when  we 
say  the  Government  engaging1,  in  business,  we  mean  it  in  general 
terms.  You  have  stated  you  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  under¬ 
taking  to  guarantee  a  job  for  specific  individuals.  In  my  view,  that 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  don’t  believe  in  the  Government  guar¬ 
anteeing  generally  jobs  to  citizens.  That  is  my  interpretation  of 
the  bill,  in  general  terms.  I  voted  for  and  supported  some  of  these 
yardsticks  to  protect  the  national  resources  of  the  country. 

But  back  to  what  I  had  in  mind.  You  have  stated  frankly  that 
there  are  ways — more  than  one  way  of  providing  full  employment, 
and  you  have  indicated  that  the  method  that  you  favor  is  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  free  enterprise  and  our  competitive  system  and  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way,  rather  than  the  totalitarian  way. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Very  emphatically. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  that  your  objective  is  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  unemployment  and  the  economic  fluctuations  or  depres¬ 
sions,  as  some  people  might  call  them. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  my  fear  is  that  if  we  fall  into  great  unemploy¬ 
ment,  as  in  1932,  we  may  of  necessity  have  to  employ  certain  methods 
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that  are  reminiscent  of  the  totalitarian  approach,  and  I  don’t  like 
to  get  into  that  sort  of  a  mess  again. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  had  a  depression  in  the  twenties.  We  are 
all  old  enough  to  remember  the  great  sacrifice  and  distress  that  was 
caused. 

Mr.  'Wallace.  Among  the  farm  community  in  particular. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  had  some  widespread  depression  in  the 
thirties,  and  in  common  with  all  American  citizens  we  want  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  recurrence  of  those  matters  and  the  unemployment  that  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  distress  to  the  citizens.  That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  and 
a  general  statement ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Correct. 

Mr.  'Whittington.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  I  personally  feel  that  in  emphasizing  the  remedy 
for  the  problem,  it  is  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that— 
isn’t  it  a  correct  statement,  often  made,  that  we  have  done  nothing 
about  it?  Now,  my  thought  is,  to  deal  with  some  of  the  oldest  and 
the  greatest  causes,  as  I  understood  generally,  stock  manipulation  and 
fluctuations,  that  the  Congress  has  in  the  last  12  years  undertaken 
constructively  a  number  of  the  measures  to  prevent  a  repetition. 
First  of  all,  our  banks  are  guaranteed  up  to  a  reasonable  amount; 
secondly,  securities  and  public  utilities  resulted  in  huge  losses  to  citi¬ 
zens,  and  we  have  provided  the  Utilities  Act  and  provided  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Act.  We  have  undertaken  to  stabilize  the  price 
of  agricultural  commodities.  So,  I  wonder  if  you  will  agree  the 
statement,  as  thus  far  made,  that  while  we  may  not  have  made  per¬ 
fect  provision,  we  have  in  recent  years  undertaken  to  prevent  and 
to  minimize  the  impact  and  recurrence  of  a  depression? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  met  a  very  difficult  situation  unusually  well. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand,  you  do 
not  advocate  continued  deficit  spending  to  provide  for  unemployment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  wouldn’t  object  to  a  deficit  for  1  year,  or  2 
years,  and  you  advocate  a  balanced  tax  to  provide  for  the  payment  the 
next  year  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  generally  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  undertaking  to  provide  for  a  sound  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  wise  to  discourage  those  who  believe 
in  what  we  call  deficit  spending,  or  those  who  believe  in  a  guaranteed 
job  for  all  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  put 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  businessmen  of  the  country  who  have  col¬ 
laborated  to  produce  full  production  in  the  war,  to  prevent  them  from 
producing  that  full  production  in  peace.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  sets  forth  a  very  difficult  problem  very  well. 
It  means  we  have  to  travel  a  razor’s  edge. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  would  have  to  be  careful,  and  I  agree  with 
you.  I  agree  with  you  that  President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt, 
if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  constructive  statute  that  would  have 
furnished  them  with  more  definite  information  at  the  time  they  made 
their  statements,  either  in  public  addresses  or  in  communications  to 
Congress,  they  would  have  been  in  better  position  to  have  prevented 
their  mistakes.  I  agree  with  that. 

So  that  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  this:  That  in  an  effort  to 
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provide  for  full  employment,  I  don’t  understand  that  that  means  an 
absolute  job  for  every  person  that  works.  Some  people  are  seasonal 
workers,  or  fractional  workers,  as  you  term  them.  Some  people  don’t 
work  all  the  year,  I  am  not  going  to  force  them  to  work.  I  am  not 
going  to  undertake  to  provide  a  job  for  them  all  year.  So,  in  an 
effort  to  provide  what  we  call  full  employment,  it  is  fair  to  say  we 
want  to  utilize  and  promote  the  private  competitive  system  to  provide 
for  full  production.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  in  the  event,  without  any  statutes  or  with¬ 
out  any  legislation  that  would  prevent  that — in  the  event  that  we  give 
that  full  encouragement,  not  only  by  lip  service  but  by  statute  to 
promote  that  production,  and  if  there  is  a  failure  in  any  of  these  efforts, 
and  we  run  into  these  depressions,  or  economic  fluctuations,  you  ad¬ 
vocate  spending  or  public  work  to  take  up  the  lag,  and  to  provide  for 
sound  public-works  programs  to  provide  employment  that  would  be 
scattered  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct.  I  may  say  that  it  is  at  that  point 
where  it  will  require  the  most  careful  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
most  foresighted  vision,  and  again  I  repeat  that  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  employ  measures  in  the  private  field  which  will  prevent  us  from 
having  to  go  mto  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  stated  that.  Now,  you  have  been  fair;  you 
stated  in  your  statement,  on  page  5,  as  I  recall,  that  there  may  be  some 
people  here  with  special  axes  to  grind,  that  would  have  an  objective 
in  mind  that - 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  would  be  very  few  of  those. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  that  statement.  I  think  there 
are  some  people  with  special  axes  to  grind  that  do  not  construe  this 
legislation  to  mean  what  you  believe  it  to  mean.  Now,  then,  in  an 
effort  to  provide  for  a  program  of  sound  public  employment,  is  it 
or  not  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  we  ought  in  our  legislation  not  to 
undermine  the  confidence  that  we  want  business  to  have  to  provide 
that  employment,  on  the  one  hand - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  time,  is  it 
not  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  promote  the  ambitions 
of  any  who  may  have  special  axes  to  grind,  who  may  assert  that  they 
believe  in  a  planned  economy,  who  may  assert  that  they  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government,  in  the  first  instance,  to  provide  jobs  for 
all  ?  We  ought  to  discourage  that ;  ought  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  the  language  of  the  bill  could  be  so  changed 
or  amended  as  to  promote  those  two  objectives,  and  as  to  provide  for 
T,eal  constructive  legislation,  as  a  framework,  or  as  a  yardstick,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  your  part,  would  there? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  objection.  I  would  be  interested  in  seeing  what 
that  amendment  would  be. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  Now,  specifi¬ 
cally,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  given  us  your  interpretation  of  sec- 
rion  2.  You  have  not  emphasized  that  section  in  the  way  that  many 
people  emphasize  it,  good  people,  loyal  American  citizens,  who  have 
said  that  in  their  view  a  full  level  of  employment,  full  production,  the 
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perpetuation  and  continuance  of  our  private  enterprise  and  competi¬ 
tive  system  will  be  delayed  and  will  be  hindered  by  this  language  as 
it  appears  here.  Because  they  have  asserted,  in  their  view,  and  from 
their  observation,  and  from  their  study,  it  will  encourage  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  our  country,  who  do  not  believe  in  our  private 
competitive  system,  who  believe  in  a  planned  economy,  who  want  the 
Government  to  provide  jobs,  to  give  them  assurance  it  will  provide 
them,  and  thus  prevent  business  and  free  enterprise  from  providing 
those  jobs,  which  you  and  I  favor. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel,  with  regard  to  that  particular  section  on 
page  3,  that  it  will  give  confidence  to  business  rather  than  take  con¬ 
fidence  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand  you.  You  so  stated.  And  I  think 
I  was  trying  to  be  fair  in  translating  your  statement,  in  asking  my 
question.  You  did  so  state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and,  frankly,  Mr.  Secretary — I  wouldn’t  be  frank  if  I 
didn’t  say  that  I  share  that  thought — I  am  not  speaking  about  strikes, 
and  I  am  not  speaking  about  my  fellow  citizens  who  belong  to 
unions,  but  I  am  saying  generally,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  knowing  the  problems  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  I  have  observed  them  in  business,  and  in  Congress,  that  there 
is  now  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  workers  not  to  work,  and  that  there 
is  an  absolute1  scarcity  of  workers.  And  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  judg¬ 
ment,  for  whatever  it  is  worth — I  don't  charge  that  all  of  those 
workers  are  hesitating  to  go  back  to  work  because  they  are  relying 
on  the  Government  to  provide  them  with  a  job,  but  I  do  assert,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  in  my  humble  judgment,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  have  that  opinion,  and  I  don’t  want  to 
encourage  them  in  that.  I  want  to  encourage  them  to  go  back  to 
work  in  agriculture,  in  private  enterprise  and  industry. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  current  psychological  situation  which  the 
Congressman  has  described  is  one  which  will  pass  within  the  relatively 
near  future. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  in  agreement  with  that  proposition,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  in  not  providing  for  the  current  situation,  and 
in  providing  for  the  long-range  view,  that  we  have  got  to  be  pretty 
careful  in  the  legislation  we  are  providing  for  the  long-range  view  not 
to  nerpetuate  and  continue  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  important  at  all  times  among  all  classes 
of  our  citizens  to  emphasize  productivity  and  the  willingness  to  do  a 
full  day’s  work. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  in  accord  with  that  view.  Now,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  having  specifically  asked  you  about  this  section  of  the  bill - 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  I  think  the  majority  of  our  citizens  are  of  that 
type.  I  think  it  is  only  temporarily  that  a  few  of  them  have  that 
approach. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  as  much  confidence 
in  the  American  people  as  you  have.  I  think  you  are  encouraging 
the  very  thing  I  have  in  mind.  A  lot  of  people  think  we  are  going 
to  provide  that  sort  of  thing — and  I  don’t  want  to  have  them  persist 
in  that  idea.  I  want  to  discourage  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  national  budget.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  of  section  3 
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of  this  bill  to  say  that  the  President  has  to  submit  that  budget,  with 
the  staffs,  departments  now  at  his  command,  and  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  any  other  statistical  or  other  assistance  contained  in  this 
bill,  except  in  connection  with  section  4,  where  he  may  ask  for  an 
advisory  board  or  advisory  committees? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Wittiiington.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  agreeing  with  you, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  I  think  the  President  ought  to  advise  the 
Congress  as  to  the  employment  situation,  as  to  trends,  and  that  he 
ought  to  utilize  every  agency  he  has,  with  or  without  this  bill,  and 
personally  if  this  will  give  encouragement  to  him,  and  confidence  to 
the  country,  I  have  no  objection  to  him  having  that  information  to 
check. 

But  I  go  a  step  further,  and  I  would  undertake  to  utilize  every 
helpful  and  constructive  suggestion  which  you  have  made  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt  would  have  been  benefited  by, 
if  they  had  had  them.  And  I  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the 
staffs  that  now  obtain,  in  addition  to  these  advisers  or  committees, 
a  further  board  or  commission  or  committee  of  what  you  term  “econo¬ 
mists,”  advise  the  President  as  to  these  trends,  and  my  thought  is  that 
a  constructive  bill  might  well  provide  for  a  board,  or  for  a  commission, 
cr  for  a  staff  of  economists,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  trends,  who  can  correlate  and  advise  the  President 
as  you  indicate,  and  as  I  understand,  and  as  I  favor,  when  he  submits 
this  budget  recommendation  or  report  to  Congress,  to  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  addition  to  having  the  recommendations  of  his  staff,  his 
statistical  board,  his  departments,  or  advisory  committees,  could  have, 
and  the  Congress  could  have,  the  recommendations  of  eminent  econo¬ 
mists  or  statisticians  or  outstanding  representatives  of  the  public — a 
board,  say,  or  a  commission,  of  5,  7,  or  9,  who  would  be  constantly 
on  the  job,  who  would  be  constantly  making  recommendations  for  the 
Executive  and  for  Congress,  which  would  enable  the  Executive  to  sub¬ 
mit  his  recommendations  as  to  the  trends,  and  as  to  further  outlays, 
with  adequate  financing  and  the  Congress  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  a  very  thought  provoking  suggestion. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  all  I  have  on  that;  that 
is  the  thought  that  occurs  to  me. 

Mr,  Wallace.  It  is  a  matter,  of  course,  which  would  be  very  per¬ 
sonal  with  the  President,  indeed,  and  I  wouldn’t  undertake  to  speak 
for  him  in  any  way.  It  rather  recommends  itself  to  me  at  first 
glance,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  having  asked  you  those 
questions,  I  think  it  well  to  emphasize  by  these  questions,  or  at  least 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  country  that,  first,  it  is  not  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  to  say  that  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter  of 
unemployment;  secondly,  that  I  think  we  should  continue  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way  to  provide  against  these  fluctuations.  Thirdly,  in  doing 
that,  I  don’t  want  to  run  into  the  difficulties  of  those  who  do  not  favor 
our  competitive  system,  and  who  do  not  actually  favor  our  demo¬ 
cratic  way,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  suggested  amendments  to  this 
bill  something  which  is  not  in  the  bill,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you’  think  it  over— I  would  be  glad  to  have  any  witness  who  comes 
before  the  committee,  and  I  have  asked  similar  questions  of  other  wit- 
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nesses — and  frankly,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  constructive  language 
from  you  about  this  business — that  many  who  believe  in  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  believe  that  this  bill  provides  for  deficit  spending;  that  many 
who  believe  in  the  totalitarian  or  collective — I  won’t  say  communis¬ 
tic-way,  although  it  is  my  information  that  some  with  communis¬ 
tic  inclinations  do  believe  in  the  Government  providing  the  jobs  and 
controlling  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  bill  doesn’t  go  to  that  approach  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  your  construction,  but  personally  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  enough  language  in  this  bill  that  might  encourage  that. 
To  clarify  it,  so  as  to  provide  on  the  one  hand  against  it,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  for  meeting  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  line  with  what  the  other  Congressman  said  about 
deficits,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  if  we  are  to  have  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  have  no  deficits,  except  possibly  for  a  year  or  so,  which 
the  Congresman  left  a  loophole  for  in  his  statement  earlier,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  tax  program  be  integrated  with  the  other  elements 
that  are  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Because  if  you  are  going  to  do  a  full  job  with  re¬ 
spect  to  full  employment - 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  have  no  deficits,  it  means  your  taxation  policy 
is  modified,  and  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  policy  must  be  such  as 
not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  interfere  with  employment,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  full  consumption,  which  again  puts  us  on  the  razor  edge 
which  you  so  successfully  and  so  properly  described. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  had  in  mind  the  language  in  your  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  in  which  you  said : 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  should  or  will  have  those 
tendencies. 

I  had  that  and  similar  statements  on  this  pending  legislation  in 
mind  when  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Secretary,  one  thing  further.  In  the  matter  of  planning.  I 
think  something  was  said  by  you  about  the  planning  that  obtained 
under  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  Many  of  us  re¬ 
call  that.  Without  detracting  from  some  of  its  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  here  is  my  difficulty:  I  don’t  recall  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  ever  having  recommended  at  any  time, 
nor  do  I  recall  any  State  planning  board,  including  my  own,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  for  the  State  I  represent  in  Congress,  ever,  in  any  of  their 
reports,  having  recommended  any  fiscal  policy  or  program  to  finance 
the  planned  spending  that  they  advocate. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  was  the  weakness  in  their  set-up.  , 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  exactly  right,  Mr.  Secretary.  And  I 
want  to  prevent  that.  I  was  willing  to  give  them  more  than  1  year, 
one  trial.  I  happen  to  serve  on  many  committees,  and  that  is  the 
weakness  of  much  of  the  planning.  It  is  easy  to  spend,  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  the  money  from  the  taxpayers,  to  provide  the  spending. 
They  submitted  plans  for  raising  revenues  for  spending. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  that  is  all,  sir.  Thank  you  for  your  at¬ 
tention. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Church. 
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Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  8  of  your  statement  you 
say : 

It  is  confidence  alone  that  will  give  us  the  healthy  flow  of  purchasing  power 
which  is  the  life  blood  of  the  private  enterprise  system.  It  is  confidence  alone 
which  will  activate  the  accumulated  savings  and  'get  them  used  to  satisfy  ac¬ 
cumulated  needs  and  wants. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  2  you  say : 

The  difficulties  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  headlines  have  their  roots,  I 
believe,  in  fear  of  the  future — in  lack  of  confidence  in  our  ability  to  create  and 
maintain  a  condition  where  workers  and  employers  alike  will  have  enough 
opportunities  to  earn  their  living  whether  in  the  form  of  wages  or  in  profits. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  grant  an  assumption :  Assume  that  business  is 
fearful  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  would  you  still  favor  this  legis¬ 
lation  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  endeavor  to  educate  the  segment  that  is 
fearful. 

Mr.  Church.  You  say  the  segment  that  is  fearful.  You  have  heard 
here,  Mr.  Secretary — the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  given  you  the 
resolution  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce.  You  think,  perhaps, 
that  was  a  segment  that  was  fearful?  Don’t  you  recognize  that  most 
business  is  fearful  of  this  legislation  as  leaning  toward  the  socialistic 
and  totalitarian  managed  economy?  Assuming  that  they  fear  that, 
would  you  still  want  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Wallace-  I  don’t  believe  that  most  business  is  fearful  of  a 
full  economy.  I  think  they  want  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
educating  that  segment - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  talked  with  the  members  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  very  fine  business  group,  which  has 
60,000  businessmen  over  the  country  serving  on  their  committees,  in 
some  2,900  communities,  and  they  are  completely  in  accord,  sir - 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  the  committee  that  went  out  of  business 
because - 

Mr.  Wallace.  May  I  finish  my  sentence? 

They  are  completely  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  They  haven’t  gone  on  record  for  this  particular  legislation, 
but  they  are  completely  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  popular 
opinion  and  then  Congress  caused  a  discontinuance  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development? 

Mr.  Church.  Oh;  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  no;  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
which  is  a  businessman’s  committee.  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Studebaker,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Church.  You  say  they  are  in  favor  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  didn’t  say  that.  I  said  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
objectives  of  this  bill.  They  haven’t  gone  on  record  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  of  course,  as  nearly  as  possible,  full  employ¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  have  a  publication,  which  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  to  any  Congressman,  entitled  “Toward  More 
Jobs  and  Store  Freedom.” 
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Mr.  Church.  The  more  jobs,  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  More  freedom.  You  might  write  to  Mr.  Hoffman 
and  ask  him  for  a  copy,  if  you  care  to  see  it.  As  I  say,  the  whole 
group  consists  of  60,000  businessmen  in  2,900  leading  communities  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  if  the  people  in  the  United  States  fear  that 
this  is  an  approach  to  a  planned  economy,  if  they  fear  it  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  so-called  socialism  at  this  time,  if  they  fear  it  is  an 
approach  to  the  communistic  planning  system,  would  you  then  say 
we  should  go  further  with  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  Congress 
to  help  disabuse  their  fears. 

Mr.  Church.  That  just  leads  up  to  what  I  want  to  ask  you.  What 
do  you  think  you  can  do  to  disabuse  the  businessmen  of  this  so-called 
fear?  The  fear  that  runs  clear  through  your  statement  here  today? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  meet  with  businessmen  from  time  to  time. 
I  find  them  quite  reasonable  when  you  meet  them  face  to  face  and  go 
over  the  problems.  Oftentimes  they  are  told  things  that  are  not 
so,  and  then  their  fears  naturally  are  aroused. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  possibly  estimate  the 
cost  of  gathering  together  the  information,  statistics,  and  all  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  bill  to  operate  successfully. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Obviously  the  physical  service  in  several  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  particularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  should  be  very  greatly  strengthened.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  how  many  additional  men  it  will  take  altogether  to  do 
a  really  first-class  job  in  both  the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  order  to  get  current  information  to 
which  Congressman  Bender  referred.  It  might  conceivably  take  as 
many  as  a  thousand  men,  altogether. 

Mr.  Church.  It  would  take  many  field  men. 

Mr.  Wallace.  To  get  really  first-class  current  information  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Church.  And  to  keep  it  current. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  to  keep  it  current.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  many  business  organizations  are  endeavoring  to  get  done,  but 
which  they  can’t  get  done  in  any  complete  way.  The  National  City 
Bank  attempts  to  do  it  in  their  way;  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  tries  to  do  it  another  way.  All  have  fine  statistical 
organizations.  The  different  trade  associations  try  to  do  it  in  their 
way.  But  they  all  have  only  a  partial  segment.  If  we  could  do 
it  and  get  a  really  complete  picture,  with  a  thousand  men,  I  think 
the  business  community  would  look  on  it  as  an  investment  well  worth 
while,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  this  bill,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  current  service  to  them. 

Mr.  Church.  It  would  take  many  field  men,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  To  go  out  into  the  territory.  And  wouldn’t  they  be 
concerned  with  section  2,  paragraph  (b),  the  imponderable,  indefinite 
things  they  have  to  determine?  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work,  have  the  right,”  and  so  forth.  Who  is  going  to  de¬ 
termine  that,  the  field  men,  or  who,  and  how  are  they  going  to 
determine - 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Determine  what? 

Mr.  Church.  What  is  “useful”  as  used  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Nobody  connected  with  Government  is  going  to  do> 
that.  Unless  you  are  referring  to  public  projects. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  referring  to  section  2,  paragraph  (b)  and  I  am 
concerned  with  the  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  there.  Among 
them— — 

Mr.  Wallace.  With  regard  to  public  projects,  obviously  you  would 
have  them  as  useful  as  possible.  That  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  field  men,  I  wouldn’t  think.  I  would  assume  that  would 
have  to  do,  perhaps,  with  General  Fleming  submitting  a  group  of 
public  works,  roads  and  bridges  and  so  on,  and  things  like  that.  With 
regard  to  the  statistical  work  you  are  talking  about - 

Mr.  Church.  Let  us  keep  away  from  the  statistical  now.  Let  us 
stick  to  the  definition  of  “useful,”  so  that  we,  as  Congressmen,  can 
try  to  estimate  the  tremendous  cost  or  lack  of  cost. 

Mr.  Wallace.,  You  tie  the  two  in  together.  I  don’t,  sir. 

•  Mr.  Church.  Let  us  forget  it,  then.  I  want  to  talk  about  “use¬ 
ful.”  That  term  must  be  defined,  must  it  not,  before  we  can  base 
statistics  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  us  find  out  exactly  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Church.  Section  2,  paragraph  (b). 

Mr.  Wallace.  Wait  a  minute.  You  referred  back  to  some  state¬ 
ment  I  made  on  page  9.  I  haven't  found  that.  That  is  what  we 
started  with. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  when  I  was  discussing  the  question  of  fear. 
Now,  I  am  discussing  the  matter  of,  as  it  seems  to  me,  imponderables 
in  this  bill  that  arise - 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  are  forgetting  altogether  anything  about  my 
testimony  for  the  moment? 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Now,  where  are  we? 

Mr.  Church.  I  don’t  question  your  sincerity  at  all,  and  I  don’t 
question  that  you  are  efficient - 

Mr.  Wallace.  Where  are  we  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Section  2,  of  H.  K.  2202’. 

Mr.  Wallace.  What  page  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Page  2,  section  2,  paragraph  (b).  Addressing  your¬ 
self  to  this : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment  *  *  * 

Now,  I  am  bothered  about  the  indefiniteness  and  the  uncertainty 
of  those  words.  In  preparing  information,  figures,  statistics,  cer¬ 
tainly  those  statistics  must  be  based  upon  clear  definitions.  Now, 
“useful,”  Would  you  attempt  either  now,  or  supply  it  for  the  record 
later,  a  definition  of  that?  I  wish  you  would.  I  clon’t  want  to  take 
the  time  now.  You  may  supply  it  for  the  record  at  this  place — what 
you  consider  the  word  “useful”  means  as  used  in  this  bill,  and  what 
you  consider  the  word  “remunerative”  means  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  bill ;  what  you  consider  the  word  “regular”  means  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  bill,  and  also  “full  employment.” 

Those  things  are  very  important  if  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  floor, 
and  if  the  bill  passes  with  those  words  in  it.  The  intent  of  Congress 
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at  the  time  is  very  important.  I  can  see  a  large  field  of  uncertainty 
in  the  use  of  those  terms,  and  a  tremendous  cost  to  Government  or 
anyone  concerned  to  ascertain  those  statistics  or  figures  that  will  be 
based  upon  those  words,  unless  Congress  defines  them  and  limits  them 
in  some  way.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  place  those  definitions, 
if  you  will,  in  the  record,  in  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  us.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  take  the  time  now  to  discuss  them.  I  think  they  are  so 
indefinite  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  them  without  more  careful 
study.  I  would  like  to  have  your  definition  of  them  placed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  the  witness  is  prepared 
to  give  his  definition  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Church.  I  don’t  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  would  like  to  have  his  views. 

Mr.  Church.  All  right ;  let  us  take  the  first  one — “useful.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  assume  that  the  word  “useful”  is  put  in  here  be¬ 
cause  the  drafter  of  the  legislation  feared  objection  might  be  brought 
up  that  the  Government  was  going  to  enter  into  leaf-raking  projects. 
He  wanted  to  give  assurance  to  objectors  that  that  would  not  be  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  Something  that  would  increase  the  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Something  that  would  increase  the  national  wealth. 
I  think  we  all  want  to  have  some  phrase  of  that  sort  in  as  a  safeguard 
when  money  is  going  to  be  spent  on  governmental  projects. 

Mr.  Church.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  you.  If,  on  further  thought,  you 
feel  you  don’t  have  to  confine  that  word  “useful”  to  merely  work  that 
will  increase  the  national  wealth - 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well - 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  “health  and  happiness.” 

Mr.  Church.  Is  it  clear  to  you  what  that  word  means  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  witness  to  answer  that 
question,  not  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  accept  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  There  have  been  whole  volumes  of  philosophy 
written  on  this  particular  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Congress¬ 
man  is  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress 
to  go  into  the  philosophical  field.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  quite  obvious.  I  think  each  one  of  us  has 
in  his  mind  substantially  the  same  definition.  You  want  to  know 
what  useful  work  is. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  yield  for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Church.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say  there  is  such  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  may  be  useful.  J ust  to  go  back  very  briefly.  In  the  Fourth  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  my  State,  on  some  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of  wildlife,  back  in  the 
thirties,  the  Federal  Government  entered  upon  a  program  of  giving 
employment  to  workers  to  erect  little  brush  piles  out  in  the  open  for 
the  rabbits  to  go  in.  You  can  laugh,  if  you  want  to.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  and  much  argument  that  that  was  useful 
because  it  increased - 
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Mr.  Wallace.  The  rabbit  population  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  and  created  an  opportunity  for  hunters  to  get 
meat,  and  to  buy  shells  and  guns.  That  was  advanced  with  all  serious¬ 
ness  as  a  useful  project.  I  am  not  one  to  say,  but  you  can’t  imagine 
all  the  difficulties  we  labor  under. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  a  picture  I  will  send  over  to  you.  The  only 
thing  they  forgot  to  put  on  them  was  signs  for  the  mamma  and  pappa 
rabbit.  They  didn’t  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  remember  another  case,  somewhat  similar,  where 
there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  water  should  be  drained  away 
to  prevent  mosquitos. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right;  and  it  was  worth  while  to  do  it  to 
prevent  malaria,  wasn’t  it  ?. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  was  not  in  an  area  where  malaria  was  prevalent. 
Or  whether  the  water  should  be  left  there  to  encourage  the  ducks. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Which  proves  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  agree  with  you.  There  can  be  differences  of  defini¬ 
tion  when  you  get  into  public-works  bills.  There  will  be  many  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Church.  There  are  governments  who  have  persons  who - 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  I  don’t  think  you  can  distinguish  it — I  don’t 
think  you  can  put  it  as  a  matter  of  legislation.  I  think  that,  after  all, 
comes  around  to  the  continuing  will  of  the  Congress.  If,  as  the  result 
of  certain  local  pressures,  the  rabbit  or  the  duck  boys  are  getting  the 
upper  hand,  the  matter  will  soon  right  itself. 

Mr.  Church.  Keeping  in  mind  all  these  various  opinions  of  many 
people  you  have  to  decide.  There  are  some  governments  who  have  one 
man,  say  the  top  man,  a  dictator,  who  can  settle  those  questions 
quickly  and  determine  it  definitely. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  been  told  of  governments  of  that  kind,  but  we 
don’t  have  that  kind  here. 

Mr.  Church.  We  don’t  want  to  place  any  more  fear  in  the  minds 
of  these  businessmen,  if  they  get  the  idea  we  are  approaching  that 
kind  of  government, 'do  we? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Nobody  is  talking  about  that  kind  of  thing.  I  don’t 
know  of  anyone  who  is  talking  that  way. 

Mr.  Church.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  pass  anything  that  approaches 
the  communistic  philosophy,  or  approaches  socialism.  Would  you  go 
so  far  as  to  say  you  wouldn’t  mind  going  as  far  as  Britain  is  going? 

Mr.  Wallace.  None  of  us  is  talking  about  anything  of  that  sort. 
We  are  talking  about  a  free  democratic  America  that  gives  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  maximum  of  freedom  to  everybody.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about ;  that  is  what  this  bill  talks  about. 

Mr.  Church.  I  have  talked  with  a  British  leader,  just  lately,  and 
he  believes  that  Britain  must  come  to  the  plan  of  nationalizing  their 
coal  mines  for  their  own  protection.  In  that  way,  there  would  be 
someone  definitely  able  to  say  what  work  would  be  useful.  It  would 
be  more  convenient  than  here,  where  we  are  involved  with  so  many 
opinions  as  to  what  is  useful. 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  are  a  great  many  different  approaches  in 
different  countries.  Some  call  it  socialism,  some  not.  In  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries,  sometimes  they  will  own  one  utility  and  another 
will  still  go  ahead  on  the  free  enterprise  system. 
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Mr,  Church.  The  same  uncertainty  would  also  apply  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “remunerative”  here,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  remunerative  conveys  essentially  the  same 
idea  as  useful,  but  connotes  also  there  would  be  some  income  coming 
to  the  worker  as  a  result  of  the  useful  work  he  has  done.  And  I 
think  you  would  want  that. 

Mr.  Church.  In  connection  with  this  word  “remunerative”  let  me 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  businessman  the  other  day,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  unborn  businesses  depend 
upon  invention.  Those  unborn  businesses  present  opportunities  for 
men  to  work.  They  are  afraid  of  this  kind  of  a  measure.  That 
was  the  substance  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Wallao.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  there  were  full  infor¬ 
mation  available,  it  would  be  found  that  there  would  be  many  times 
as  many  unborn  businesses  that  would  be  strong  for  this  kind  of  a 
measure. 

Mr.  Church.  He  testified  that  he  feared  this  kind  of  a  measure. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  wages  that  can  be  paid  to  an  inventor  who 
invents  a  new  article  that  may  be  useful.  He  has  to  struggle  on  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Wallace.  When  Congress  acted  on  the  excess-profits  tax,  I 
think  it  did  more  to  give  assurance  to  unborn  business  and  men 
with  new  ideas  than  almost  anything  Congress  has  done  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Church.  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  interstate  commerce  feature 
of  this  bill.  “Regular” — can  you  define  that,  as  used  in  section  2  (b), 
page  2?  “Useful,  remunerative,  regular - ” 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  means  you  have  work  week  after  week. 

Mr.  Church.  How  do  you  define  “regular”? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Work,  week  after  w7eek. 

Mr.  Church.  Work,  week  after  week? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Obviously,  I  will  grant,  Mr.  Congressman,  it  may 
be  feasible  to  write  in  some  little  modification  of  the  word  “regular.” 
There,  obviously,  are  certain  industries  where  .that  just  cannot  be 
done.  There  are  certain  seasonal  employments. 

Mr.  Church.  Now  you  are  talking  about  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  look  on  “full  time”  and  “regular”  as  essen¬ 
tially  modifying  each  other  in  concept. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  look  at  that  line  there  as  all  standing  to¬ 
gether  in  one  definition,  or  separately?  If  it  is  useful,  is  that 
enough  ?  If  it  is  remunerative,  is  that  enough  ?  If  it  is  regular,  is 
that  enough?  Or  if  it  is  full  time,  is  that  enough.  Or  must  it  be 
all  four? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  should  say  it  should  be  all  four,  but  there  should 
be  a  modification  of  the  “full  time”  and  “regular”  to  take  care  of 
certain  industries. 

Mr.  Church.  You  think  that  should  be  gone  into  very  seriously? 

Mr.  Wallace.  But  I  want  to  say  this;  under  this  bill  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  undertake  to  go  into  the  specific  industries  as  a 
part  of  the  over-all  objective.  There  should  be  enough  looseness  to 
make  it  possible  to  take  care  of  a  situation  that  exists  in  a  small  town 
where  a.  canning  factory  is  the  sole  industry.  Obviously,  where  the 
school  children  take  time  out  of  school,  and  the  housewives  pitch  in 
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and  help,  it  is  not  the  objective  of  this  bill  to  see  that  those  people 
have  regular  and  full-time  employment.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  clear  that  is  not  the  objective  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  itself  recognized  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  as  40  hours  a  week,  48  weeks  a  year. 

Mr.  Church.  Yes;  but  this  getting  together  of  statistics,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  you  recognize  has  to  do  with  the  local  employment  throughout 
the  entire  United  States,  doesn’t  it  ?  This  matter  of  full  employment 
comes  down  to  all  business  within  a  State,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  sure  that  in  action,  this  bill  would  not  be  going 
into  the  details  concerning  which  the  Congressman  has  fear.  But 
in  order  to  allay  his  fears,  it  may  be  possible  to  work  out  some  amend¬ 
ment  that,  would  take  care  of  it.  The  dynamic  center  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  found  in  the  periphery  with  which  the  Congressman 
is  dealing. 

Mr.  Church.  The  same  person  who  testified  about  these  millions 
of  unborn  businesses,  because  of  new  ideas — the  gentleman  should  be 
interested  in  that — testified  that  that  situation  might,  because  of 
these  new  inventions,  create  a  situation  where  it  is  entirely  changed 
the  next  day  from  yesterday,  and  the  next  day  from  today.  And  so 
those  figures  would  change,  these  so-called  statistics  that  we  would 
prepare,  because  of  the  unborn  businesses.  There  would  be  a  chang¬ 
ing  new  frontier,  based  upon  unborn  businesses,  and  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  am  as  strong  for  new  ideas  and  new  business 
as  anybody,  as  strong  for  inventions  as  anybody.  It  is  a  field  which 
is  close  to  my  heart.  But,  as  a  realist,  I  just  know ‘new  businesses 
don’t  come  along  with  the  speed  which  the  Congressman  described. 
It  just  isn’t  so.  We  want  all  we  can  get  of  them;  we  want  to  give 
them  all  the  push  possible,  and  we  want  to  help ;  but  we  won’t  have 
the  situation  the  Congressman  describes,  unless  it  is  conceivably  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  That  is  the  only  field  where  I  can  see  the 
slightest  possibility  of  anything  such  as  you  describe  coming  along. 

Mr.  Church.  Well,  you  wouldn't  stop  there,  would  you,  at  atomic 
energy  ? 

Mr.  Walace.  No,  no.  That,  I  say,  is  the  only  field  where  I  can 
see  the  rapidity  of  motion  being  of  a  sort  where  you  have  to  look  into 
it  every  day  and  find  the  whole  national  picture  suddenly  changed. 

Mr.  Chupch.  The  Patent  Department  is  under  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right.  The  National  Inventors  Council  has 
a  representative  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Church.  Don’t  you  take  into  consideration  the  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  these  unborn  businesses? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  are  tremendously  interested  in  them  and  fol¬ 
lowing  them  all  the  time  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  but  it  is  not 
something  that  is  so  completely  and  utterly  fluid  that  it  changes 
every  day  in  the  manner  described  by  the  Congressman. 

Mr.  Church.  These  statistics  would  definitely  have  to  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  all  businesses  in  every  State,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  The  work  in  preparing  them;  and  therefore  you 
would  go  over  and  beyond  the  so-called  interstate  Federal  field  in 
legislating. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  we  take  a  census  now.  We  are  taking  cen- 
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suses  continually,  and  necessarily  these  censuses  are  taken  in  the 
different  States.  That  is  already  being  done. 

Mr.  Church.  Don’t  forget,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  the  benefit  of 
.your  extension  of  those  definitions  in  the  record.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ervin. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  that  you  and  I  are  both  in 
favor  of  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right,  and  in  that  connection,  the  greatest 
danger  that  we  have  to  fear  is  a  large  volume  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Yes,  sir.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  WALLACE— Resumed 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  least  you  will  agree  it  is  the  greatest  danger  we 
have  to  fear. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  we  must  also  fear  the  things  that  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  asked  you  about  the 
system  they  had  in  France  where  a  full-employment  law  of  this  sort 
was  in  effect  during  a  former  administration  in  France.  Isn’t  there 
some  danger,  when  there  is  too  much  employment  by  the  Government, 
that  the  Government  might  exercise  too  much  authority  over  business 
and  labor  ? 

Mr.  W Ai.LAcfi.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think  this  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bill.  I  think  that  question  is  completely  beside  the  point  and,  to 
use  a  lawyer’s  phrase,  thrown  in  to  befog  the  issue. 

Mr.  IIoffman.  Now,  I  take  exception  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Wait  a  minute.  I  can. take  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  help  you  at  all.  I  am  just 
one-twenty-first  of  the  committee,  but  I  object  to  statements  going  in 
here  that  questions  are  just  thrown  in  to  befog  the  issue.  I  am  sure 
that  so  far  every  Congressman  has  treated  the  Secretary  courteously 
and  he  has  no  right  to  question  our  right  to  ask  these  questions.  We 
may  be  dumb,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  give  us  credit  for  being  sincere. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  I  will  give  the  Congressman  credit  for  being 
sincere,  but  I  also  think  these  questions  are  being  thrown  in  to  befog 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That’s  all  right;  and  I  think  many  of  your  state¬ 
ments  are  thrown  in  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  need  to  yield.  I  don’t  care  whether  you; 
do  or  not. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  can  take  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  raise  this  question  about  proper  assertions  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  why  a  Congressman  can’t  sincerely 
throw  in  a  question  to  befog  the  issue,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  trying  to 
befog  the  issue ;  I  am  simply  trying  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  we 
should  avoid. 

Mr.  Wallace.  What  has  that  to  do  with  H.  R.  2202  ? 
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Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  always  the  policy  to  start  calling  names  when  a 
fellow  is  up  against  the  stump. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Please,  Mr.  Hoffman,  let  me  proceed.  I  think  I  can  do 
it  regularly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don  t  propose  to  sit  here  and  have  my  motives  ques¬ 
tioned  and  let  the  assertion  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  haven’t  questioned  the  Congressman’s  motives. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  question  the  motives  of  every  Congressman’s 
questions. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  the  history 
of  a  little  town  in  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  which  everybody 
down  there  is  familiar.  About  60  years  ago  there  were  some  people 
who  came  to  North  Carolina  from  the  border  line  of  France  and  Italy 
and  who  settled  in  a  little  place  there.  They  were  poor;  they  brought 
with  them  from  their  own  country  their  religion,  their  hopes,  their 
desire  to  be  good  Americans,  and  a  desire  to  work.  They  wanted  full 
employment.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  growing  grapes,  so  they 
brought  with  them  some  grape  vines  and  set  out  these  grape  vines  on 
a  rocky  hillside,  which  they  purchased  at  2  cents  an  acre  about  60  years 
ago.  They  were  not  accompanied  by  anybody  who  was  desirous  of 
regulating  them,  or  anybody  trying  to  give  them  Government  money. 
They  went  to  work,  and  that  is  the  most  thriving  community  in  North 
Carolina  today,  with  a  population  of  about  3,500.  They  have  done  it 
all  by  hard  work,  application,  private  enterprise.  Now,  isn’t  that  a 
good  method? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  heartily  for  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  remember  the  time  when  our  Nation  was  an  agri¬ 
cultural  nation? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  luncheon  engagement  at  1 
o’clock.  I  wonder  if  it  might  be  possible  to  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  come  back  at  2 :30  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  2:30, 
this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon  at  1  p.  m.  the  committee  recessed  until  2 :30  p.  m.) 

after  recess 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2:  30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Ervin  had  not  concluded  his  questioning  of  the  witness. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  SECRETARY  WALLACE— Resumed 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  purpose  of  my  examinaion  was 
not  to  befog  the  issue,  but  to  try  to  penetrate  some  of  the  fog  that  may 
surround  it.  I  would  now  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  and  see  whether  or  not,  by  adopting  it,  we  may  not  unwit¬ 
tingly  arrive  at  a  destination  where  we  do  not  want  to  arrive. 

If  I  understand  it,  if  this  bill  should  be  passed,  it  would  constitute 
an  authorization,  as  distinguished  from  an  appropriation  bill ;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Ervin.  And  if  the.  authorization  bill  should  be  passed,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  proposed  expenditure  of  money  to  put  the 
bill  into  effect,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Certainly,  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Let  us  see  whether  or  not  this  bill  might  not  give 
us  some  things  we  may  not  want.  Let  us  discuss  the  bill,  for  a 
moment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  on  finance.  There  are  only 
two  methods  by  which  the  proposed  program  set  forth  in  this  bill 
could  be  financed,  one  by  deficit  spending,  and  the  other  by  a  new 
tax  bill  each  year  to  take  care  of  it;  isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ervin.  How  else  can  it  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  outstanding  method  provided  by  the  bill  is  for 
the  furthering  of  such  measures  on  the  part  of  the  President  as  would 
bring  about  the  full  employment  of  private  capital. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  mean  anything  so  far  as  the  Government - 

Mr.  Wallace.  So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Ervin.  Insofar  as  the  Government,  what  I  said  in  my  ques¬ 
tion  is  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  readily  agree  that  deficit  spending  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  might  do  so  for  a  year  or  so,  but  as  a  long-time 
method,  no. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Because  it  would  bring  about  bankruptcy  or  devalua¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  just  kept  up  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And,  of  course,  bankruptcy  would  bring  chaos. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  government,  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  too  many  times  would 
bring  about  the  ruin  of  all  Government  bonds,  life  insurance,  savings, 
salaries,  wages,  and  all  banks, 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  advocating  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar, 
but  I  would  suggest  this:  The  deflation  of  money  has  gone  on  for  the 
last  thousand  years.  At  the  time  of  the  King  James  version  the  recog¬ 
nized  wage  in  England  was  about  tuppence  a  day,  and  the  price  of 
wheat  for  centuries  had  been  10  cents  a  bushel.  'The  original  word 
“pound”  referred  to  a  pound  of  some  precious  metal.  Likewise  the 
word  “livre”  in  French  referred  to  a  pound  of  some  precious  metal. 
There  has  been  over  the  years  a  continuous  deflation  of  money. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  realize  that,  but  I  say  that  devaluation  too  rapidly, 
and  too  swiftly,  would  bring  about  ruin. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  in  full  accord  with  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  ruin  of  Government  bonds,  life  insurance,  savings, 
wages,  salaries,  and  banks,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would,  first  off - 

Mr.  Ervin.  Would  it  not? 

Wallace.  It  also  would  if  we  have  undue  inflation,  which  this 
bill  is  designed  to  prevent. 

•  ^lr'  ^'Kvr,N'  ^  we  have  to  have  a  new  tax  levy  each  year  to  bring 
in  the  funds  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  spend 
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under  this  proposal,  that  would  certainly  bring  about  heavier  taxes, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace..  Not  necessarily.  It  might  bring  about  lighter  taxes. 
If  you  have  full  employment  you  will  have  lighter  taxes  than  if 
you  have  unemployment.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  have  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  it  did  bring  about  heavier  taxes,  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  business  and  industry,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  just  depend  upon  the  total  amount  of  money 
flowing  into  productive  use. 

Mr.  Ervin.  You  said  if  the  taxes  are  too  heavy  it  will  discourage 
business  and  industry. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  I  am  against  taxes  that  discourage  business 
and  industry,  and  therefore  discourage  full  employment.  This  bill 
is  against  that,  as  well. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  business  and  industry  were  discouraged  too  much, 
the  Government  might  have  to  take  over  and  nationalize  industry? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Nobody  wants  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  sure  we  don’t  want  it,  but  it  might  happen. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  it  is  something  that  is  more  likely  to 
happen  if  you  have  continued  unemployment. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Under  the  proposal  of  this  bill  jobs  will  be  provided 
either  by  free  enterprise  or  by  Government  works,  wouldn’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And,  of  course,  this  bill  suggests  Federal  aid  to  private 
enterprise,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  Federal  aid  always  brings  about  Federal 
regulation  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  that  it  does,  necessarily.  I  look  upon 
TVA  as  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been  done  in  the  last  12  years. 
I  don't  look  upon  it  as  Federal  poison.  I  look  on  TVA  as  having 
fostered  a  great  deal  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Hatch  Act,  which  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  politics  on  the  part  of  anybody  employed  in  an  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  There  is  an  example  of  undesirable  regulation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  find  that  sort  of  thing  in  all  branches  of  life, 
unfortunately. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  was  talking  about  the  effect  this  bill  would  have  on 
jobs.  We  have  pending  in  Congress  now  a  fair-employment  bill  which 
would  nationalize  the  distribution  of  practically  all  jobs,  would  it  not  l 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  sir. 

You  are  referring  to — you  say  the  fair-employment  bill-? 

Mr.  Ervin.  So-called. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  haven’t  testified  on  it.  If  I  was  called  to  testily  on 
it,  I  would  be  glad  to  testify  on  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Although  you  say  you  are  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  .  . 

Mr.  Ervin.  It  does  nationalize  the  distribution  of  federal  jobs, 

does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  so. 
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Mr.  Ervin.  This  bill  would  supplement  that  bill,  in  that  those  who 
don’t  have  jobs  would  be  given  jobs  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  supplement 
the  FEPC. 

Mr.  Ervin.  One  of  them  would  distribute  the  Federal  jobs,  and  this 
would  provide  jobs  for  those  who  .did  not  have  them  with  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  full  employment; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Don’t  you  think  if  this  bill  were  enacted,  there  would 
be  some  danger  that  people  would  be  required  to  work  where  they 
are  told  to  work,  just  as  they  are  in  some  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  heard  lots  in  recent  years  about 
planning.  There  is  one  plan  I  would  like  to  hear  you  make  some 
suggestion  about,  a  plan  to  balance  the  Budget,  to  pay  off  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  debt. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  one  outstanding  way  to  balance  the  Budget 
and  begin  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  is  to  have,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
all  our  people  on  productive  labor. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  other  good  way  is  to  quit  spending  so  much  money. 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  we  can  have  a  gross  national  production  of  $200,- 
000,000,000  instead  of  $100,000,000,000  a  year,  we  will  eventually  start 
paving  off  the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Just  one  more  question.  In  order  to  avoid  deficit  financ¬ 
ing,  of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  a  new  tax  bill  every  year 
to  take  care  of  any  Federal  expenditures  under  this  bill,  in  which 
event  there  would  have  to  be  a  definite  proposal  to  increase  taxes.  Do 
you  have  any  specific  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make  as  to  where 
that  new  source  of  revenue  could  be  found,  if  this  bill  should  be  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let’s  put  it  this  way :  If  the  tax  should  be  so  appor¬ 
tioned  as  to  promote  the  maximum  of  employment,  I  feel  it  would 
be  wise  to  take  off  at  least  a  considerable  segment  of  the  excess-profits 
tax,  which  should  work  in  that  direction.  I  feel  it  is  wise  to  continue 
a  very  substantial  income  tax,  both  on  corporations  and  private  in¬ 
come.  I  feel  you  could  get  the  maximum  consumption  and  maximum 
employment  by  getting  a  large  part  of  your  taxation  revenue  from 
those  two  sources,  and  that  it  does  tend  to  produce  the  maximum  con¬ 
sumption  and  maximum  employment ;  whereas  the  opposite  is  true  if 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  obtained  by  excise  taxes 
of  various  sorts. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  know  we  are  in  favor,  all  of  us,  of  decreasing  taxes, 
but  where  would  we  increase  them  if  we  tried  to  go  through  with  this 
program  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  important  thing  is  the  amount  of  money  raised 
by  taxation,  rather  than  the  tax  rates.  Therefore,  the  all -important 
thing  is  to  have  the  greatest  volume  of  national  income.  I  think  the 
way  to  increase  the  revenue  from  taxes  is  to  so  apportion  taxes  that 
you  get  the  greatest  national  income. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  only  purpose  in  continuing  this 
examination  is  to  try  to  help  us  avoid  'pitfalls,  if  there  be  pitfalls  in 
this  program,  and  I  think  only  a  fair  discussion  of  it,  such  as  we  have 
had,  will  lead  toward  that  end. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  all  through  your  statement, 
and  in  your  remarks  here,  you  have  repeatedly  emphasized  your  faith 
in  the  ability  of  private  business  to  provide  the  jobs  that  are  necessary 
if  it  has  confidence.  That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Judd.  Have  you  seen  evidence,  in  the  last  6  months  or  a  year, 
that  private  business  is  not  fully  confident  regarding  America’s 
future  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  observation  is  that  business  is  very  confident. 
Mr.  Judd.  And  you  are  speaking — as  you  say  in  your  testimony, 
you  are  using  banker’s  language,  when  you  say  that.  That  is,  the  rise 
in  the  stock  market  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  their  confidence  in  America’s  future  and  their  ability  to  do  the 
job  this  bill  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  set  more  store  on  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  than  I  would  in  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  who  is  it  that  is  afraid  of  the  future  of  America 
to  the  degree  that  we  need  pass  this  legislation  to  allay  their  fears? 
You  say  here,  “The  difficulties  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  headlines 
have  their  roots,  I  believe,  in  fear  of  the  future — in  lack  of  confidence,” 
and  so  forth.  Who  has  that  fear  and  lack  of  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  are  a  great  many  workers  have  that  fear  at 
the  present  time,  some  of  whom  have  already  lost  their  jobs,  but  many 
more  believe  they  will  lost  their  jobs  by  next  spring. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  do  you  feel  that  this  bill  is  primarily  to  reassure 
workers  or  to  reassure  business  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Both. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  I  judge  from  your  statement  that  you  believe  the 
need  for  this  reassurance  is  greater  on  the  part  of  the  workers  than 
business. 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  one  time  it  will  be  greater  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
.  ers,  and  at  another,  on  the  part  of  business. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  the  primary  way  to  solve  our  problem  is  through 
maximum  business  activity  and  business  is  very  confident,  is  the  need 
for  this  bill  just  now  quite  as  urgent  as  you  have  portrayed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Business,  as  you  know,  is  very  volatile,  and  if,  as  a 
result  of  serious  unemployment  next  spring,  business  would  lose  some 
of  its  confidence  at  that  time - 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  some  loss  of  confidence  in 
business  in  the  last  4, or  6  weeks  compared  with  3  months  ago — a  cer¬ 
tain  hesitation  or  caution  evident  now  that  wasn’t  a  few  weeks  ago? 
Mr.  Wallace.  No,  I  don’t  think  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  notice  you  said  in  your  statement,  and  you  emphasized 
it  several  times,  that  we  should  not  weaken  or  water  down  this  bill, 
because  to  do  so  would  weaken  confidence,  and  confidence  was  the 
main  thing.  You  will  remember  that  the  Senate  put  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  program  submitted  by  the  President,  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  for  any  fiscal  year,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  pro- 

fram  of  taxation  designed  and  calculated  to  prevent,  during  that 
seal  year  and  a  reasonable  period  thereafter,  any  increase  in.  the 
national  debt.  Do  you  think  that  amendment  weakens  or  waters  down 
the  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Not  seriously. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  have  any  objection  to  that  amendment,  that 
the  President,  at  the  same  time  he  makes  his  forecast  and  recommends 
Federal  expenditures,  should  also  recommend  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  over  a  period  of  5  or  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  completed  phraseology  is  such  that  I  think  it  is 
a  helping  amendment,  rather  than  a  hampering  one. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  comment  on  that,  because  I  won¬ 
dered  if  you  considered  that  a  pledge  to  provide  jobs,  no  matter  what 
the  national  debt  may  be,  might  not  also  weaken  confidence  and  also 
jeopardize  the  solvency  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  were  faced  with  a  situation  of  that  sort  in  1932. 
At  that  time,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  were  repeated  estimates 
by  the  Treasury  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  that  would  have  to  be  levied 
in  order  to  balance  the  budget,  and  every  time  we  made  a  fresh  esti¬ 
mate,  the  estimate  of  the  national  income  went  down.  They  pyra¬ 
mided  their  estimate  of  the  taxes  required  until  it  became  ridiculous 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  they  realized  that  the  levying  of  heavier  taxes 
in  a  time  of  depression  would  not  produce - 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is,  there  is  a  law  of  diminishing  returns.  There 
■comes  a  place  where,  if  you  tax  too  much,  you  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  to  change  the  metaphor  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  have  to  recognize  where  you  are  in  the  business 
cycle. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  notice  you  say  here,  “I  believe  it  can  be  done  without 
jeopardizing  the  integritv  of  our  fiscal  system.”  You  believe  it  can 
be  done,  but  suppose  we  find  out  after  a  period  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years 
of  trial,  that  it  can’t  be  done  without  jeopardizing  our  fiscal  system — 
suppose  it  requires  such  Federal  expenditures  and  investment  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  employment,  after  business  had  done  all  it  can,  that  the 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  is  jeopardizing  the  financial  solvency 
of  the  United  States.  Would  you  still  favor  going  ahead  anyway, 
making  full  employment,  not  only  the  first,  but  essentially,  the  sole 
objective  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  has  to  be  the  first  objective  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  would  say  that  if  the  Government  fell  into  the  state 
which  you  have  described,  it  would  have  fallen  into  a  worse  state 
without  a  bill  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  suppose  we  pass  the  bill  as  it  is,  and  we  make  this 
commitment  that  we  will  assure  continuing  full  employment,  and 
then  we  find  out  that  instead  of  producing  the  taxes  we  anticipate  in 
good  faith,  and  instead  of  private  business  picking  up  and  taking 
the  bulk  of  the  load,  these  expected  results  do  not  come,  and  we  have 
to  pour  more  and  more  Federal  money  in  until,  on  top  of  our  present 
debt,  there  comes  a  point  where  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  value  of 
our  bonds.  1 011  sincerely  believe  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing 
our  fiscal  integrity,  but  if  it  reached  the  point  where  to  go  any  further 
would  leopardize  that  integrity,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  T\  allace.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  done.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
read  my  book,  Sixty  Million  Jobs.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  plug 
if  here,  but  if  you  read  my  discussion  of  the  national  budget  there, 
^°T?rW  t  rea  '^ri  ^  am  confident  it  can  be  done,  if  we  strive  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right,  you  are  confident,  but  confidence  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  it  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  say  it  can’t  be  done  if  we  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  continual  division  and  quarreling  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Judd.  On  page  13  you  say:  ‘‘I  think  we  must  say  clearly  and 
plainly  and  flatly  that  we  are  going  to  do  this  job.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  J udd.  Do  you  think  all  things  are  possible  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  we  can  produce  abundance  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  that  we  can? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  sure  we  can.  Let  me  put  that  very  positively, 
very  firmly,  very  vigorously;  I  know  we  can.  I  know  the  American 
people  want  abundance,  I  know  they  think  they  can  get  abundance, 
that  they  should  get  abundance,  and  that  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  getting  abundance  in  time  of  peace  are  just  so  much  sand  in 
the  bearings. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  sure  of  it,  and  I  admire  your  confidence  and 
so  forth,  but  surely  you  recognize  that  despite  all  the  determination 
and  certainty  in  one’s  own  mind,  there  are  still  sometimes  factors 
that  are  beyond  one’s  control,  and  situations  in  which  one  simply 
cannot  be  sole  master  of  one’s  own  destiny.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
we  might  reach  a  situation  where  this  program,  however  well-inten¬ 
tioned  and  planned,  simply  could  not  produce  the  results.  I  am  a 
physician,  and  I  am  called  in  to  see  a  patient,  and  I  am  confident,  I  am 
sure  he  Avill  get  well.  But  any  doctor  who  has  been  practicing  as  long 
as  1  year  knows  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  99.96  percent  of  the  cases 
with  this  illness  get  well,  occasionally  one  of  them  dies,  if  it  isn’t  any 
more  than  lancing  a  boil. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  the  United  States  is  that  kind  of  a 
patient.  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  strong  constitution. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  the  story  of  nations  is  that  they  rise  and  fall,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  don’t  have  to  fall. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  agree  with  you ;  we  don’t  have  to  fall.  And  it  is  because 
I  don’t  want  us  to  fall  that  I  wonder  whether  we  dare  come  out  with  a 
flat  commitment  and  say,  “I  know  I  can  get  you.  well.”  That  may  give 
the  ailing  patient  and  his  relatives  confidence,  temporarily,  but  if,  in 
spite  of  that  assurance,  the  measures  used  don’t  get  him  better,  don’t 
you  think  there  will  be  a  slump  afterAvard  ?  That  is,  your  promise 
may  raise  public  confidence  10  percent,  but  if  the  debt  continues  to 
rise  public  confidence  will  go  down  30  percent  later,  won’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  will  say  to  the  Congressman  that  in  January  of 
1919, 1  was  associate  editor  of  a  farm  paper,  and  I  Avrote  an  article  for 
the  front  page  of  that  paper  at  that  time,  indicating  that  after  every 
great  war  there  had  been  a  slump,  and  I  gave  a  chart  showing  what 
happened  after  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  Napoleonic  War.  I  indi¬ 
cated  there  that  we  didn’t  have  to  have  a  slump  this  time  if  we  ad¬ 
dressed  ourselves  to  the  problem  properly.  We  didn’t  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  problem  properly.  We  could  have  prevented  the  slump 
at  that  time  if  we  had  used  our  intelligence.  We  noAv  come  to  a  similar 
situation  after  this  war.  Again  I  say  it  has  been  the  experience  that 
after  all  wars  there  is  a  slump.  Again  I  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
it  is  very  important  that  we  prevent  that  slump. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  every  person  here  wants  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent 
or  at  least  to  reduce  that  slump.  But  do  you  think,  with  a  record  of 
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history  like  that,  that  we  can  say  positively  to  the  point  of  pledging 
that  we  will  prevent  such  a  slump  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  can  do  it,  if  we  will. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  we  can  certainly  do  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  can  do  it,  if  we  will. 

Mr.  Judd.  Entirely  apart  from  any  possible  outside  conditions? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Outside  conditions  are  part  of  it,  as  I  indicated  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  you  think  we  can  assure  full  employment. 
Although  I  understood  you  this  morning  to  say  that  this  bill  would  not 
assure  that  there  would  be  no  unemployment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  indicated  that  as  a  matter  of  practical  handling 
there  would  be  the  customary  frictional  unemployment,  part-time 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  wouldn’t  want  this  bill  represented  to  the  public  as 
it  could  be — if  it  is  passed  as  it  is  now — as  guaranteeing  that  all  people 
who  can  work  and  want  work  will  be  able  to  get  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  wouldn’t  want  any  individual  person  to  feel,  as  a 
result  of  this  bill,  that  he  can  go  to  some  F ederal  office  in  Minneapolis, 
or  Des  Moines,  or  Chicago,  and  say,  “Where  is  my  job  ?”  Because  this 
bill  is  not  that  kind  of  a  bill.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  it  were 
portrayed  to  the  people  as  that  kind  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  coming  to.  Don’t  you 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  to  a  great  many  people  it  has  come  to  mean, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  will  assure  them 
of  a  job? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  of  any  proponent  of  the  bill  that  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  bill  appear  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  that  was  part  of  the  reason  for  the  name 
put  on  it,  “the  Full  Employment  Act”? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  think  that  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer — “the 
Full  Employment  Act”? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  just  as  soon  call  it  the  Abundance  Act.  I 
would  just  as  soon  call  it  the  Full  Production  and  Full  Employment 
Act,  if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  calling  it  what  I  think  it  is,  the 
Federal  Economic  Planning  Act?  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
that  title? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  a  good  title,  except  that  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  planning  signifies  an  undesirable  connotation.  To  me 
planning  is  not  a  naughty  word. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  scared  of  the  word  “planning.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  Neither  is  Senator  Taft,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  J udd.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  honest  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  in  helping  them  understand  what  the  bill  does,  to  call  it  the 
Federal  Economic  Planning  Act,  rather  than  the  Full  Employment 
Act  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  title. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  have  recognized,  havent  you,  that  there  may  be  some 
bad  effects - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  settle  with  you  on  this:  Federal  Planning 
Act  for  Full  Production  and  Full  Employment. 
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Mr.  Judd.  I  go  along  with  that.  Would  you  object  to  this  title,. 
“An  act  to  promote  full  employment”  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  good  title. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  its  being  defined  as,  “A  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  promoting  full  employment,” 
rather  than  “assuring  full  employment”  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  wouldn’t  be  too  bad.  I  don’t  think  it  is  as  good 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  prefer  the  word  “assuring.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Why? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  a  little  stronger. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  mean  it  commits  the  Congress  more  than  the  wordi 
“promoting”  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  is  more  likely  to  get  the  full  abundance 
which  we  can  have  in  this  country.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
all  out  to  produce  the  most  we  can. 

Mr.  Judd.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  want  that  language  which  will  work  most  strongly 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  Congress  would  actually  do  more  about 
unemployment  if  the  word  “assuring”  is  used,  than  if  the  word  “pro¬ 
moting”  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  that  it  would  make  too  much  difference. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  our  misleading  the  people 
by  inadvertence,  or  by  unintentionally  giving  them  the  impression 
that  this  will  do  the  things  that  you  and  others  have  testified  here  it 
won’t  do,  such  as  guaranteeing  that  we  will  be  without  unemploment. 
I  am  glad  to  have  your  testimony,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
changes  would  strengthen  the  bill  rather  than  weaken  it,  because  they 
would  indicate  we  are  being  thoroughly  responsible  in  our  use  of 
language. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  a  seriously  crippling  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Judd.  Now.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  type  of  question.  We  will 
admit  that  the  patient  was  sick  in  the  thirties,  and  we  don’t  want  that 
kind  of  sickness  again ;  we  don’t  want  to  wait  until  he  is  in  desperate 
condition  and  then  use  just  palliative  measures.  We  want  to  use 
preventive  measures  to  avoid  the  kind  of  things  that  happened  in  the 
1930’s. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  while  the  patient  looked  well 
in  the  twenties,  he  wasn’t  really  as  sound  as  he  looked. 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  were  some  hidden  difficulties,  in  agriculture, 
particularly. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  the  last  4  years,  since  we  have  been  at  war,  we  have 
had  full  employment,  but  would  you  say  that  that  has  been  a  sound 
economic  condition? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  it  has  not  been  sound.  There  has  actually  been 
overemployment  during  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Judd.  A  lot  of  people  say,  “We  have  solved  unemployment 
during  the  war,  and  therefore  we  can  do  it  during  peace.”  You  say 
that,  “This  free  and  self-reliant  people  simply  will  not  stand  for  an- 
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other  great  depression — not  after  seeing  the  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  they  can  achieve,  if  they  get  together  and  decide  what  they  want 
to  do.”  Shouldn’t  we  add,  “and  if  they  are  willing  to  borrow  enough 
money”?  Because  we  can  have  the  same  employment  in  peace  as  we 
had  in  war,  if  we  are  willing  and  able  to  borrow  as  much  money,  isn’t 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Historically,  of  course,  we  have,  especially  since  1914, 
expanded  our  production  by  borrowing  money,  either  on  private  ac¬ 
count  or  on  governmental  account.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  you  are 
doing  now  is  defining  the  capitalistic  system.  That  is  the  way  you 
work  under  capitalism.  You  do  get  expansion  by  borrowing  money, 
either  on  private  account  or  on  governmental  account.  The  only  other 
way  is  by  public  purchase  of  common  stocks.  That  is  financing. 

Mr.  Judd.  Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  we  haven’t  solved  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  until  all  people  who  can  work  and  seek  work  have  jobs 
and  the  budget  is  balanced  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  budget,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  as  an  average 
of  5  years,  is  balanced. 

Mr.  Judd.  When  people  have  jobs  and  appear  prosperous,  but  at 
the  expense  of  a  30  to  50  billion  dollar  debt  increase  each  year,  that 
really  isn’t  healthy  is  it?  The  patient  is  just  living  on  transfusions. 

Mr.  Wallace.  But,  following  out  that  reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  under  the  democratic,  capitalistic  system,  if  you  have 
a  balanced  budget,  and  if  unemployment  is  to  be  prevented,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  there  be  a  great  expansion  either  in  equity  financing  or  in 
private  indebtedness,  an  expansion  amounting  probably  at  the  present 
time  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 
That  might  be  qualified  also  to  this  extent;  that  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  reinvestment  of  corporate  profits  and  surpluses  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  or  in  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  In  some  way  or 
■other  the  money  taken  out  of  the  system  must  be  restored  to  the  system 
and  not  kept  idle  in  savings  which  are  not  p.ut  to  work. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  brings  me  to  the  next  question.  Suppose  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  under  this  bill,  makes  a  forecast  that  is  favorable,  and  says,  “As 
near  as  we  can  see,  there  is  lots  of  pent-up  private  capital.;  people  are 
eager  to  spend  and  invest,  they  want  to  build  homes ;  there  are  more 
jobs  than  people  eager  to  take  them,  and  we  are  in  for  a  boom.  There¬ 
fore,  we  should  cut  down  our  Federal  expenditures  to  try  and  offset  it.” 
What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  such  an  announcement  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  ?  What  would  be  likely  to  happen  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  some  people  would  take  it  one  way,  some  an¬ 
other. 

Mr.  Judd.  How  would  you  take  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  would  take  it  that  in  about  6  months  would 
be  the  time  to  go  a  little  slow. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is,  for  the  Government  to  go  a  little  slow?  Or  do 
you  mean  if  you  were  a  private  industry? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  was  referring  to  myself  as  private  industry.  I 
would  go  a  little  slow. 

Mr.  Judd.  Historically,  that  is  not  the  way  people  have  reacted 
when  the  predictions  are  that  good  times  are  ahead ;  they  borrow  more 
money  and  enlarge  their  plants ;  they  see  a  good  market  and  say,  “We 
will  hire  more  people  and  expand.” 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  about  half  the  businessmen  would  go  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  such  an 
announcement  causing  even  greater  pressure  upon  price  ceilings  and 
even  greater  tendency  toward  inflation  through  superconfidence,  the 
kind  you  said  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  on  cer'  ain  occasions — 
overoptimism  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  the  full  facts  were  presented  I  wouldn't  be  worried. 
And  that  is  what  the  bill  is  designed  to  do,  bring  out  a  full  presenta¬ 
tion,  a  full  set  of  economic  facts. 

Mr.  Judd.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  President  found  the  situation 
was  not  good,  that  a  lot  of  the  private  savings  had  been  used  up,  that 
there  wasn’t  enough  available  purchasing  power,  as  near  as  he  could 
analyze  the  situation.  His  prediction  then  would  be  that  we  were 
headed  for  a  little  recession  in  private  spending  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  increase  public  spending.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  of  a  pessimistic  announcement  that  we  were  reaching  the 
end  of  the  prosperous  period  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  always  believed  in  Government  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  all  the  facts.  I  think  the  people  can 
stand  the  facts.  Suppose  the  Weather  Bureau  predicts  that  there 
will  be  a  frost.  The  farmers  are  glad  to  have  that  information. 
Suppose  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  predicts  the  corn  crop  is 
going  to  be  a  billion  bushels  less  than  normal.  The  livestock  feeders 
are  glad  to  have  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Judd.  So  that  they  can  immediately  hoard  what  they  have 
and  thereby  increase  the  shortage.  They  don’t  sell  their  corn  as 
they  ordinarily  would  because  they  have  to  hold  on  to  it.  Don’t 
you  think  that,  inevitably,  if  you  make  such  an  announcement  it 
produces  the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to  avoid — hesitation,  caution, 
retrenchment,  which  puts  people  out  of'  work,  and  precipitates  the 
unemployment  you  don’t  want  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  used  to  be  arguments  of  that  sort  against 
the  Government  engaging  in  crop  estimates.  There  used  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  speculators  to  knock  out 
appropriations  to  what  was  then  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
The  public  decided,  in  its  wisdom,  through  the  Congress,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  should  be  continued,  and  the  public  has 
continually  wanted  more  information  rather  than  less  information. 
And  if  greater  information  is  available  and  furnished  the  public, 
the  public  does  the  wise  thing  instead  of  the  foolish  thing. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  sure  the  effect  of  such  a  forecast  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whether  optimistic  or  pessimistic,  would  not  have  any  tendency 
to  aggravate  the  dangers  in  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  that - 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  attribute  to  some 
Government  forecast  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  situation  itself. 
You  can  say  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  produced  a  corn  shortage, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  caused  by  drought. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  interested  in  having  your  testimony,  because  your 
testimony  is  the  opposite  of  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  who  introduced  the  bill,  of  whom  I  asked  the 
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same  questions  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  said  an  optimistic  fore¬ 
cast  would  be  unquestionably  inflationary  and  a  pessimistic  forecast 
would  be  unquestionably  deflationary,  but  that  we  should  overcome 
it  with  our  proposals  for  Government  spending,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  seen  businessmen  so  often,  you  might  say, 
“copper”  a  Government  announcement — that  is,  they  feel  when  the 
Government  is  optimistic  that  is  a  good  time  for  business  to  run  for 
cover.  I  have  seen  that  time  and  again.  It  has  been  almost  a  matter 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  some  businessmen. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  right  in  his  view, 
rather  than  you,  wouldn’t  the  President  be  in  this  kind  of  a  position : 
If  his  studies  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prospects  for  private 
business  were  not  good,  he  would  either  have  to  report  less  than  the 
whole  truth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  the  whole  truth  and  increase 
the  danger  of  the  very  thing  this  legislation  is  designed  to  avoid? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  truth.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  demands  truth. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  the  President  thought  there  was  an  unfavorable  situa¬ 
tion  ahead,  wouldn’t  there  be  terrific  pressure  on  him  not  to  report  it 
fully?  For  instance,  if  it  came  in  a  Presidential  year?  Wouldn’t 
there  be  tremendous  pressure  on  him,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  to  make  an  optimistic  forecast  at  a  time  when  he  was 
running  for  election?  It  would  be  almost  superhuman  to  expect 
him  to  resist  the  pressure  from  his  own  party  against  making  a  report 
which  would  destroy  confidence. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Under  this  legislation,  I  think  he  would  have  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  think  he  would  be  subject  to  very  serious  attack  by  his 
opponent,  if  he  didn’t. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  haven’t  had  an  answer  to  your  previous  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  pressing  for  an  answer  if  he  doesn’t  care  to 
give  it.  He  said  some  might  act  one  way,  and  some  the  other  way. 

On  page  3  of  this  bill  is  this  section  which  has  been  referred  to  a 
good  many  times,  paragraph  (e)  of  section  2,  which  seems  to  me  to 
make  a  commitment  which  I  am  not  sure  we  can  make  good  on. 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such 
volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment. 

It  lays  down  only  one  criterion,  as  I  read  the  language — the  need. 
I  was  taught  by  my  parents  that  we  had  to  cut  our  garments  to  fit 
our  cloth,  and  that  m  any  situation  we  had  to  measure  our  need  with 
our  ability  to  meet  the  need.  This  lays  down  only  one  criterion — to 
provide  such  volume  as  may  be  needed,  regardless  of  our  capacity  or 
regardless  of  the  state  of  our  Treasury  at  the  moment.  We  promise  or 
commit  ourselves  to  a  moral  pledge  to  provide  whatever  volume  may 
be  needed.  That  is,  we  sign  a  blank  check  to  be  paid  at  a  time  which 
we  cannot  predict  and  in  an  amount  which  we  cannot  predict,  and  when 
we  cannot  predict  what  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  be  at  that 
time.  Do  you  think  a  responsible  person  can  make  such  a  pledge 
as  that  ?  Do  you  not  favor  modifying  that  language  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  language  as  it  is.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  Federal  Treasury  is  to  have  full  employ- 
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ment,  and  if  you  have  full  employment,  the  Treasury  will  not  be 
•depleted. 

Mr.  Judd.  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  men  out  of  work.  We  were 
told  here  the  other  day  that  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living 
requires  $3,075  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  Wallace.  How  much  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  $3,075.  That  was  testified  here  before  us.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  isn’t  that  the  figure  that  was  given  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  a  family  of  four.  Those  figures  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  came,  I  thought,  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  figures  I  have  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  indicate  for  the  year  1943  the  estimated  cost  of  living,  for  a  four- 
person  manual  worker’s  family,  ranging  from  about  $1,540  in  one 
city  to  a  high,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  $1,816.  Maybe  there  has 
been  an  increase  since  1943,  but  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  that  much 
of  an  increase. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  let’s  put  it  at  half  that.  For  8,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  it  would  still  be  $12,000,000,000,  at  $1,500  a  family.  Would 
that  not  mean  a  blank  check  in  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,000  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  now  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  that  wouldn’t  be  true  at  all. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  there  were  that  many  unemployed,  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  absorb  them,  we  guarantee  or  assure  them  they  will  get 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  However,  your  statement  disregards  the  fact  that 
one  job  in  construction  work  on  Government  account  generates  sev¬ 
eral  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  that  is  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  if  the  money 
goes  into  something  useful,  something  that  would  add  to  our  national 
wealth,  such  as  a  public  building,  or  a  bridge,  or  airport,  or  flood- 
control  dam,  or  improving  a  harbor,  the  labor  would  be  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  total  cost.  That  is,  in  a  building  costing  $4,000,000,  the 
labor  might  be  only  one  or  two  million.  So,  in  order  to  provide  jobs 
for  8,000,000  people,  at  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  and  considering 
the  additional  costs  for  materials  and  lots  of  other  things,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  be  less  than  10  or  15  billion  dollars,  would  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  it  would  be  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  if  it  should  cost  that  much  per  year,  would  you  still 
want  to  make  such  a  pledge  as  this  in  section  2  (e)  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  want  to  say  that  with  unemployment  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  with  full  employment. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  use  that  same  argument  in  your  book,  60,000,000 
Jobs.  You  say  some  one  will  bring  up  the  question,  “Where  will  we 
get  the  money?”  Your  answer,  as  near  as  I  can  get  it,  is  that  “we 
will  have  to  hunt  around  and  find  sources  of  revenue.”  That  is,  make 
the  pledge  first,  and  then  find  the  source  of  revenue.  I  have  diffi¬ 
culty  with  my  conscience  in  making  sueh  a  pledge. 

tyfr.  Wallace.  We  will  be  in  better  shape  that  way  than  we  will 
jany  other  way. 
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Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  we  should  make  irresponsible  statements 
then,  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  be  in  better  shape  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  call  it  an  irresponsible  statement.  I  call  it 
a  statement  of  determination. 

Mr.  Judd.  To  write  a  blank  check,  due  at  some  later  time,  when 
you  don’t  know  what  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  be — that  is  not  a 
promise,  that  is  just  determination?  But  what  happens  when  the 
man  who  gets  the  check  goes  to  the  bank  and  demands  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  a  statement  that  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
Treasury  is  for  everybody  to  do  useful,  productive  work. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  will  be  my  final  question.  You  didn’t  like  the 
amendment  the  Senate  put  in,  the  “consistency”  clause : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
the  Government  shall  provide,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy. 

That  is,  it  shall  provide  investment  and  expenditure  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment,  only  as  consistent  with  its  other  essential 
obligations. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  look  on  that  amendment  as  utterly  crippling. 

Mr.  J udd.  Do  you  think  it  is  crippling  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  seriously. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  we  put  that  amendment  in,  it  changes  the  nature  of 
the.  pledge,  and  it  makes  it  a  great  deal  easier  for  some  of  us  to  agree 
to  this  general  legislation,  because  we  don’t  make  a  commitment  to 
meet  any  need  which  may  arise.  We  say  we  will  meet  that  need  if 
we  can  with  the  resources  we  have.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  our 
utmost;  but  we  don’t  say  that  whatever  the  need,  we  can  fill  it.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  be  so  confident  in  saying  you  know  we  can. 
Hitler  knew  he  could  conquer  the  world,  but  he  couldn’t. 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  do  know  we  have  here  the  manpower,  and  we 
have  the  resources,  and  we  have  the  skill,  and  we  have  the  needs.  The 
thing  can  be  done  if  we  have  the  confidence  and  the  determination. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  the  wisdom.  But  are  you  sure  we  have  the  wisdom? 
M  e  may  make  mistakes.  You  said  yourself  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  mistakes  in  this  very  field. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  trial,  and,  as  Mr.  Whittington  said 
this  morning,  in  our  legislation  for  flood-control  project,  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  roads,  and  so  forth,  we  have  already  done  that.  We  had 
those  ready  before  this  bill  was  ever  introduced.  I  am  for  all  those 
things.  I  just  wanted  your  testimony  as  to  whether  you  felt  it  would 
weaken  and  water  down  and  destroy  the  bill  to  have  the  Senate  clauses 
m  it,  or  something  comparable  to  them,  which  would  indicate  to  the 
people  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  to  achieve  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  that  we  recognize  it  is  our  responsibility,  if  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  to  achieve  it,  but  that  we  are  not  going  to  mislead  anybody  by 
saying  we  guarantee  we  can  accomplish  full  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Congressman,  you  agree  that  with  our  man¬ 
power,  our  skills,  and  our  resources  it  can  be  done,  if  we  only  have 
enough  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Only  if  handled  wisely,  and  I  think  that  wise  handling 
requires  m  general  less  control  by  the  Federal  Government,  rather  than 
more.  I  agree  that  it  can  be  done,  so  far  as  our  destiny  is  in  our  own 
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control.  But  our  destiny  is  not  always  in  our  own  control.  We 
thought  we  could  keep  out  of  war  by  ourselves,  but  that  little  bunch 
of  islands,  called  Japan,  decided  otherwise.  She,  not  we,  decided 
whether  our  boys  should  go  to  Bataan  or  to  the  university,  and  whether 
our  taxes  were  to  be  20  percent  or  80  percent.  And  outside  factors  can 
control  us  in  the  peace,  too.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  foreign  policy. 

I  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  in  this  bill  such  amendments  as  I  have 
suggested,  saying  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  promote  maximum  employ¬ 
ment,  but  not  saying  that  we  certainly  assure  it.  And  you  wouldn’t 
object  to  those  changes  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  would  prefer  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  absolutely  and  utterly  crippling  to  put  it  in  the  way  you 
describe. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  rather  have  the  bill  with  those  amendments 
than  to  have  it  defeated  because  you  insist  on  its  being  accepted  the 
way  it  is,  ivouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes.  So  would  I.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Mansfield? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Wallace,  I  wasn’t  here  this  morning,  but  I  have 
hurriedly  glanced  over  your  statement.  I  just  recently  returned  from 
my  congressional  district,  and  I  am  wondering  in  what  way  this  legis¬ 
lation,  if  enacted,  would  help  the  condition  in  my  State  which  exists 
at  the  present  time,  when  thousands  of  people  are  out  of  employment, 
there  are  thousands  of  jobs  available,  and  yet  the  people  will  not  take 
the  jobs  with  the  salaries  they  pay. 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  were  getting  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  They  were  getting  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  How  much  a  week  were  they  being  paid? 

Mr.  Elliott.  All  the  way  from  $50  to  $100  and  $125. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  average  salary,  we  will  say,  was  $80  a  week. 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  What  is  being  offered  them  now? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Practically  the  same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  what  salary? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Just  a  small  reduction.  In  some  instances  the  salary 
was  more  than  they  were  getting  at  the  particular  type  of  work  until 
they  had  changed  the  particular  type  of  work  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  at  the  present 
time  in  California,  but  it  doesn’t  sound  like  human  nature  to  me,  unless 
they  are  tired  and  want  a  short-time  vacation  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Elliott.  In  my  own  congressional  district — I  am  asking  these 
questions  because  at  one  time  you  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
are  very  familiar  with  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  own  congressional  district  I  personally  investigated  numerous 
people  who  are  unemployed.  They  could  go  into  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  where  they  could  make  from  $8  to  $20  a  day,  but  they  refuse  to 
work  in  agriculture.  My  thought  is,  how  can  I  consistently  go  along 
with  legislation  like  this,  when  my  farmers  are  forced  to  employ  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  of  war,  and  Jap  prisoners  of  war,  or  Mexican  nationals, 
in  order  to  harvest  their  crops,  when  these  jobs  are  available? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  There  always  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  boy  who 
gets  off  the  farm  not  to  want  to  return  to  it,  for  some  reason  or  an¬ 
other.  I  suppose  when  things  become  normal  he  will  be  willing  to 
take  farm  jobs  again.  I  am  surprised  that  if  they  are  able  to  get  the 
same  wage  and  are  otherwise  unemployed,  they  don’t  take  the  job. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  went  into  the  Oakland  Bay  area,  the  San  Francisco 
area,  and  I  talked  to  numerous  workers  who,  before  the  war,  were  ag¬ 
ricultural  workers.  Most  of  them  had  come  from  other  States,  others 
were  from  California,  and  in  most  instances  they  could  make  more 
money  per  day  in  agriculture  than  they  were  making  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  But  they  told  me  they  were  not  interested  in  working  in 
.agricultural  jobs,  because  the  Government  shortly  was  going  to  pass 
legislation  in  Washington,  guaranteeing  them  so  much  money  per 
week  or  month,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  wouldn’t  give  them  a  return  of  $80  a  week,  such 
as  they  have  been  getting.  As  I  understand  it,  the  maximum  rate 
is — what  ?  About  $25  per  week,  under  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  About  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  would  be  quite  a  come-down  from  $80  to  $25. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  went  into  details  and  told  them  that  that  would  only 
happen  after  6  months,  and  they  would  answer,  “Well,  when  the  6 
months  is  up,  then  we  can  consider  agricultural  work.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  suppose  maybe  they  just  feel  a  little  tired,  and 
would  like  to  wait  a  while  before  they  go  back  to  hard  work.  I 
don’t  know;  maybe  you  can  understand  their  philosophy.  It  just 
doesn’t  sound  reasonable  to  me.  There  must  be  some  explanation  of 
why  they  don’t  want  to  take  farm  labor  at  such  good  wages. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  just  wondering  how  can  I,  as  an  individual, 
rote  out  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  the  problem  you  describe  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  you  are 
interested  in  is  that  some  California  farmers  would  want  you' to  vote 
•out  this  legislation,  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  income  of 
California  farmers.  The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  income  of  the 
California  farmers  is  the  total  pay  roll  of  industry,  and  it  looks  now, 
during  the  years  immediately  ahead,  as  if  the  total  income  would  be 
cut  by  20  or  25  billion  dollars,  and  that  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
the  income  of  the  farmers,  not  only  in  California,  but  of  every  other 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  the  greatest  single  factor  entering  into  the 
income  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  all  know  the  more  people  who  have  jobs  the 
better  off  everybody  concerned  is,  but  our  own  Government  is  not 
following  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  in  seeing  to  it  that  jobs  are 
provided.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  here  that  there  will  be  6  to  8 
million  unemployed  in  1946.  To  follow  through  on  my  statement, 
we  have  reclamation  jobs,  irrigation  jobs,  Federal  roads,  rivers  and 
harbors,  flood  control.  In  most  instances  not  enough  money  has  been 
permitted  to  move  at  the  present  time  to  even  do  the  surveying  work, 
let  alone  provide  the  jobs.  Certainly  this  bill  isn’t  going  to  do  the 
job  that  we  want  it  to  do,  unless  we  permit  this  money  for  these  many 
programs  that  have  been  planned  in  advance  to  get  in  motion. 

Mr.  Wallace  What  you  are  describing  is  action  that  may  be  taken 
under  other  bills  that  would  be  introduced  subsequent  to  this  bill. 
You  are  not  talking  about  this  bill  itself. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  talking  about  the  effects  of  it,  Mr.  Wallace,  as 
I  see  it;  that  in  order  to  insure  jobs  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
the  necessary  workings — construction,  housing.  In  California  we 
need  $30,000,000.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sends  down  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  $25,000.  If  this  project  is  not  permitted  to  make 
test  drillings  and  get  in  motion  on  the  building  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir,  we  know  much  unemployment  will  result  from  that  project 
not  being  put  in  motion.  And  there  are  thousands  of  others  all 
over  the  United  States  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  at  the 
present  time.  I  want  to  see  full  employment,  just  the  same  as  you 
do,  but  here  is  a  job  that  won’t  provide  those  jobs,  where  Congress 
has  already  passed  legislation  which  will  provide  them. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  you  are  talking  about  this  bill,  really. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  talking  to  one  sense  of  it.  It  is  just  like  you 
happen  to  look  at  it.  I  know  some  of  the  bills  that  Congress  has 
passed  will  provide  jobs.  This  bill  is  to  provide  jobs.  This  is  just 
something  that  won’t  provide  jobs;  it  is  something  that  guarantees 
the  taxpayer  will  pay  for  somebody  not  working. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  you  are  not  describing  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  that  is  just  your  idea.  I  have  heard  quite  a  bit 
of  the  testimony  and  read  several  statements  here - 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  bill  is  not  designed  to  finance  unemployment. 
It  is  designed  to  promote  employment. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Promote  employment,  but  how  ?  How  is  it  going  to 
promote  employment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  By  encouraging  the  flow  of  private  funds  and  if 
private  funds  fail,  by  appropriating  Government  expenditure  for 
useful  projects. 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  These  useful  proj¬ 
ects  will  do  what  I  think  is  necessary,  and  we  don’t  have  to  have 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Obviously  those  projects  will  fit  into  the  total  frame¬ 
work  of  full  employment  that  is  not  inflationary.  As  I  understand 
it,  General  Fleming,  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  has  listed 
the  public  works  projects  in  all  stages  that  may  total  many  billions 
of  dollars.  If  these  were  all  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time  it  would  have  an  inflationary  effect.  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  for  them  to  be  acted  on  at  the  present  time.  I  think  we  have 
to  approach  the  problem  from  the  over-all  point  of  view,  so  that  it 
doesn’t  cause  overemployment,  doesn’t  cause  inflation;  also  that  it 
doesn’t  cause  underemployment  and  deflation.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
judge  the  merits  of  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  few  projects  in  one 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  speaking  of  every  State  in  the  Union ;  it  is  not 
only  one  State.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  LaFollette. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  got  a  bill  in  here  on  this 
same  subject,  H.  R.  4181.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  I  am  not.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  4,  line  16  of  H.  R.  4181, 
you  will  notice  the  words  “product”  and  “service”  right  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  of  line  16. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  Then  if  you  will  drop  down  to  line  21,  you  will 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  that  line  the  word  “production  and  service.” 
If  you  read  the  “and  service”  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  this 
legislation,  as  that  is  amended,  we  speak  of  that  volume  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  and  service;  and  then  in  the  quotes,  down  in  lines  20 
and  21,  we  speak  of  “full  employment  volume  of  production  and  serv¬ 
ices.”  I  think  that  I  have  added  an  element  to  full  employment  that 
is  a  proper  element.  If  you  care  to,  I  would  like  to  have  your  reaction 
to  that  thought  by  adding  service  as  part. of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  What  I  am  trying  to  think  of - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  know  that  it  adds  particularly  to  the  state¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  other  bill  comprehends  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  My  thought,  was — let  us  eliminate  the  atomic 
age  that  everyone  wants  to  talk  about,  which  goes  into  everything, 
but  if  we  develop  technological  advances,  then  part  of  the  measure 
of  our  standard  of  living  will  have  to  be  in  services  rendered  by  those 
who  are  no  longer  employable  because  of  technological  advances,  so 
that  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  the  idea  of  service  and  the  money 
expended  and  used  in  services,  would  be  a  sound  and  consistent  idea. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  it  is  in  any  way  contradictory  to  the 
statement  as  it  appears  in  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Because  on  pages  3  and  4,  the  words  “National  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Employment  Budget”  would  include  services.  It  includes 
services ;  I  happen  to  know  that  it  does. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  There  is  no  disadvantage  in  specifically  includ¬ 
ing  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  see  any  disadvantage. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Then,  another  thing,  of  largely  the  same  char¬ 
acter  of  which  you  are  speaking.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  6,  of  4181, 
line  6,  and  then  in  line  7,  you  will  find  the  words  “freight  rates,  in¬ 
dustrial  location  and  relocation,  rural  and  urban  housing.”  I  added 
those  in  as  specific  things.  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  bill  says  the  program  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 
and  then  a  series  of  specific  things  into  which  I  inject  these,  but  my 
feeling  was  that  the  spreading  of  our  industrial  activity  into  as  great 
an  area  of  the  country  as  possible,  with  the  question  of  housing  that 
would  almost  naturally  follow,  and  possibly  the  location  of  roads,  and 
highways,  should  be  a  specific  part  of  the  legislation,  or  a  thing  to  be 
considered  in  making  full  employment.  Does  that  make  sense  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  see  no  objection  to  including  such  language.  I  put 
that  purely  on  the  stand  of  expediency.  If  it  helps  pass  the  bill,  fine; 
it  it  doesn't,  all  right.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  I 
would  say  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Your  thinking  is  pretty  much  in  line  with  mine, 
possibly,  that  there  are  certain  benefits  that  come  from  local  industrial¬ 
ization  in  what  have  been  rural  areas,  that  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  that  area.  Isn’t  that  the  experience,  eco¬ 
nomically  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  it  is  the  problem  of  getting  the  maximum  of 
security  for  the  Nation  under  all  possible  conditions. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  To  spread  it  out  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  again 
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in  4181,  on  page  8,  line  23,  after  the  word  “establishments”  in  line 
23 - 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  added  a  clause,  “and  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Budget  hereinafter  established  in  section  5,  or  any 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  which  it  may  designate.”  Both  this 
bill  and  2202  provide  for  a  joint  committee,  which  is  a  congressional 
committee,  and  the  additional  language  contemplates  that  during 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  legislative  branch  should  be  rather  fully  apprised 
and  consulted  with  as  the  budget  is  being  prepared.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  helpful  or  harmful,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  joint 
committee  has  to  pass  on  it  eventually,  after  it  is  sent  to  them? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  I  haven’t  talked  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
on  that  point.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  has  testified  on  the  point 
or  not.  Frankly,  I  wouldn’t  care  to  go  counter  to  his  judgment, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  are  falling  into  an 
error  in  that  answer.  We  are  speaking  of  the  national  budget  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill,  as  distinguished  from  the  fiscal  budget.  The 
national  budget  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  what  I  am  dealing 
with,  so  that  I  don’t  think  we  need  be  particularly  concerned  about 
Mr.  Smith’s  opinion. 

Mr.  Wallace.  With  the  bill  as  drawn,  I  do  think  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Budget  is  of  great  value  in  drawing  up  the 
national  budget.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the 
national  budget  and  the  Federal  budget,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
national  budget  is  so  conditioned  upon  a  judgment  as  to  the  future 
national  product  or  national  budget,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  should  be  consulted  on  this  point.  , 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  think  that  is  right,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  are 
talking  about  administration  policies, .  but  let  us  go  out  and  talk 
about  Government  policies.  Anything  that  links  conference  and 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  at  all  stages  of  something  they  both  must  work  on,  to 
me  is  good. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  the  same  view,  but  I  do 
find,  in  talking  with  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  been  here  a 
number  of  years,  that  they  are  fearful  about  the  mixing  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government.  As  to  whether 
this  would  help  to  pass  this  bill  or  not,  I  am  not  sure,  because  I 
have  heard  much  learned  discussion  on  the  part  of  Senators  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  service. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  people  who  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service,  it  occurs  to  me  an  idea  is  an  idea,  without 
regard  to  who  advances  it,  and  should  be  measured  that  way.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Some  of  the  people  would  criticize  this  proposal  as 
tending  in  the  direction  of  the  totalitarian  state,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  This  is  something  that  has  appealed  to  me  for  many  years, 
but  when  I  have  offered  it  I  have  been  criticized  for  being  a  little 

pinkish. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  I  haven’t  had  that  experience  that  you  have.  If 
I  stay  as  long  as  you  have,  I  expect  I  will,  too.  I  don’t  expect  I 
shall  stay  that  long,  however. 

Would  you  mind  turning  to  page  12,  of  4181 1 

Mr.  Wallace.  What  line,  sir  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  line  24,  right  after  the  word  “request.”  Be¬ 
ginning  “The  President”  and  reading  over  to  the  end  of  that  Section, 
line  4  on  page  13. 

Mr.  Wallace.  “The  President  and  heads  of  departments  and  es¬ 
tablishments  shall  transmit  and  deliver,”  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes;  that  ties  into  the  same  thing  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about.  . 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget 
you  are  talking  about  ?  . 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  right,  my  feeling  being  that  it  doesn’t 
work  well,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  Congress  to  let  the 
Executive  work  for  a  year  in  the  preparation  of  the  national  budget, 
with  a  great  deal  of  statistical  information,  and  then  have  it  sent 
up  here  on  January  2  or  3,  and  then  ordered  to  be  ready  to  prepare  a 
legislative  program  to  carry  it  out  by  March  1.  It  seems  to  me  it 
puts  a  burden  on  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  should  not  bear, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  orderly  government.  . 

Mr.  Wallace-.  Frankly,  my  prejudices  are  definitely  in  that  di¬ 
rection  on  this,  provided  there  is  not  too  much  opposition  in  Congress 

Mr.  LaFollette.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
you  thought  the  way  I  do.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  thought  it  made 
sense# 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  makes  sense  to  me,  but  I  do  find  that  the  Congress 
is  a  little  worried  about  the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 

getting  too  much  mixed  up.  „  .  ,, 

Mr.  LaFollette.  On  page  13,  in  line  9,  after  the  word  govern¬ 
ment”  there  is  a  semicolon.  It  reads,  “subject,  however,  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  set  out  in  section  (a)  hereof.”  That  subsection  says.  Such  facili¬ 
ties  *  *  *  shall  not  be  authorized.”  Then  I  say,  “subject,  how¬ 

ever,  to  limitations—”  At  the  bottom  of  page  13,  beginning  with 
line  25,  is  a  new  section  that  is  not  in  2202,  and  it  runs  over  to  page  lo, 
line  14.  It  is  rather  long  to  read  now.  If  you  feel  you  can  accept  my 
explanation  as  factual,  I  will  tell  you  just  what  I  tried  to  do.  Or,  if 
you  want  to  take  a  minute  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  are  referring  to  section  9? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  the  general  purport  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  In  substance,  what  I  tried  to  say  was  that  we 
should  withhold  two  of  the  present  plants  which  the  Government 
built  with  Government  money ;  that  one  of  them  we  lease  to  a  workers’ 
cooperative,  and  the  other  some  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  set  up  a  plant  for  the  production  of  consumer  goods  under 
conditions  which  would  be  competitive  with  free  enterprise;  that 
both  the  proposed  lease  and  the  proposed  plan  should  be  submitted 
with  the  first  national  budget,  and  that  the  Congress  may  then  accept, 
alter,  or  reject,  either  the  lease  or  the  plan  of  operation,  final  and  com¬ 
plete  say-so  being  with  the  Congress.  My  thought  is,  instead  of  so 
much  debate  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  free  enterprise,  workers’  coop- 
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eratives  and  Government  operation,  it  would  be  interesting  and  serve 
the  people,  if  we  had  some  factual  information  from  actual  operation. 
I  don’t  Know  whether  you  care  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Your  proposal  is  to  set  up  a  type  of  yardstick? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  A  type  of  yardstick ;  yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  My  judgment,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  that 
that  amendment  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  act, 
because  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  business  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  repeat  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  said,  in  my  judgment,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  act,  because  undoubt¬ 
edly  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  business  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  the  La  Follette  amendment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  the  La  Follette  amendment,  as  contained  in 
section  9. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  willing  to  grant  the  practical  statement  you 
made.  I  have  been  here  long  enough.  But  isn’t  the  time  coming 
sometime,  maybe,  that  we  should  quit  making  treaties  with  business 
and  begin  to  conduct  the  Government  in  a  way  that  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  people?  I  mean,  if  this  would  be  advantageous,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  with  it,  other  than  the  practical 
consideration  which,  of  course,  I  admit. 

Mr.  Wallace.  J  would  say  it  is  an  experiment. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  the  people  are  entitled  to  experiments  in  a 
democracy,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  experiment  in  a  small  way  comparable  with 
TYA,  and  with  similar  objectives,  although  not  so  ambitious. 

I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to  experiments  of  that  sort  from 
time  to  time,  but  I  question  whether  the  mood  of  the  people  today  is 
such  as  to  permit  the  adoption  of  this  particular  experiment. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  At  least,  if  it  would  throw  out  something  that 
■causes  discussion,  maybe  we  will  give  the  people  a  chance  to  vocalize 
their  mood  or  their  thinking. 

Mr.  Wallace.  When  you  speak  on  this,  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  All  right.  I  have  issued  a  couple  of  statements 
on  it.  We  had  quite  a  session  here  the  other  day  on  it. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  have  added  throughout  the  bill  the  term 
■“fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices.”  Fair  labor  stand¬ 
ards,  of  course,  to  me  mean  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  was 
passed.  Fair  labor  practices,  I  think,  is  new.  I  define  those  in  sec¬ 
tion  10,  on  page  15,  of  4181. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  My  point  is  that  while  I  agree  with  the  point  of 
view  that  full  employment  creates  an  atmosphere  or  a  condition  under 
which  fair  employment  practices  have  a  better  opportunity  to  exist, 
full  employment  doesn’t  necessarily  guarantee  it  without  a  statement 
of  principle  in  this  act,  that  if  we  have  full  employment,  we  should 
have  some  fair  employment  practices  with  it.  Does  that  make  sense 
to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  although  I  don’t  think  that  necessarily  should 
be  a  part  of  this  full-employment  legislation. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  The  full-employment  legislation,  in  substance, 
actually  directs  the  policy  which  the  Government  shall  follow  in  the 
future,  and  which  as  I  read  the  bill,  and  I  think  I  understand  the 
legislation,  is  subject  to  being  implemented  or  not  implemented  in  the 
future  by  future  Congresses,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  if  we  are  going  to  direct  the  course  of 
full  employment,  I  don’t  think  I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  you  when 
you  say  that  you  can’t  chart  fair  employment  at  the  same  time  you 
are  laying  down  the  policy. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  would  be  very  fine,  if  it  could  be  done,  but 
I  question  whether  it  would  help  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Again  you  are  talking  about  practical  consider¬ 
ations  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  talking  about  the  temper  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you  about  that.  I 
thought  you  said  you  didn’t  think  it  was  germane  in  laying  down 
governmental  policy. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  me  change  the  word  and  say  it  isn’t  expedient. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Expedient - 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  May  I  add  this.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  along  with  good  intentions,  hell  is  getting  paved  with  ex¬ 
pediency. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  is  no  doubt  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Since  you  have  used  that  term  “fair  employment” 
there  several  times,  I  wish  you  would  explain  it.  I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  defined  it  in  section  10.  I  will  read  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right. 

Mr.  LaFollette  (reading) : 

The  term  “fair  employment  standards  and  practices” — 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  the  Government  law? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  This  is  the  definition  in  section  10  of  4181 : 

means  employment  subject  and  pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  being  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938,  and  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  being  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1936,  and  all  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto, 
and  any  other  labor  practices  under  which  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right 
to  work  at  any  job  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  perform,  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  skill,  or  to  hold  by  reason  of  his  or  her  character  habits,  because  of  his 
or  her  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  don’t  you  put  in  there  “or  membership  or 
nonmembership  in  any  political,  fraternal,  or  labor  organization”  ? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  a  necessary  standard 
in  a  democracy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Resa. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  employ¬ 
ment  generates  employment. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  one  more  question? 

Mr.  WAnLACE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  I  notice  you  were  referring  several  times  to 
whether  it  was  practical  or  expedient.  This  is  purely  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  myself  and  you.  May  I  ask,  you  didn’t  mean  to  infer,  did 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  any  bad  faith  on  my  part  in  attempting  to  injure 
this  legislation  by  presenting  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  know  you  too  well,  Congressman. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  know  you  do.  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  record. 
Thank  you  ver_\  much. 

Mr.  Resa.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  j'ou  please  state  what  is  meant  by 
the  statement  that  employment  generates  employment,  and  illustrate 
your  meaning? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  for  example — that  statement  was  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public-works  projects? 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  will  take  the  appropriations  that  are  made  for 
public  roads,  and  the  bridges  that  go  with  public  roads.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  million  dollars — or  a  hundred  million  dollars,  we  will 
say — is  made  for  public  roads, -and  employment  will  be  created  not 
only  for  the  men  on  the  job  but  also  for  the  men  that  produce  the 
cement  and  produce  the  steel  that  goes  into  the  bridges.  Take  the 
case  of  private  industry.  The  men  employed  in  automobile  factories 
not  only  have  employment  themselves  but  they  create  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  dealers,  a  large  number  of  garagemen.  I  have 
forgotten  the  precise  multiplying  factor  in  the  case  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry,  but  I  think  it  is  four  or  five  jobs  generated  for  each 
job  actually  in  the  automobile  factory.  Of  course,  the  public  roads 
are  hooked  up  with  the  automobiles  in  the  first  instance,  so  that 
when  you  have  the  public  roads  it  makes  possible  the  sale  of  more 
cars;  the  sale  of  more  cars  makes  possible  more  men  employed  in 
automobile  plants,  and  they  in  turn  make  jobs  possible  for  the  men 
employed  in  the  garages.  So  there  was  quite  an  extensive  array  of 
employment  that  resulted  when  we  embarked  on  a  large-scale  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  roads.  In  like  manner,  we  have  a  similar  multiply¬ 
ing  factor  if  we  embark  on  a  large-scale  construction  of  airports. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  isn’t  it  also  true  that  employment 
generates  employment  in  other  ways?  For  instance,  the  laborers 
receive  wages  on  a  Government  project;  they  buy  food.  That  cre¬ 
ates  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  They  purchase  services.  That  creates  employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  They  spend  money  for  the  elements  that  go  into  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  American  standard  of  living;  and  that  creates  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Resa.  So  that  if  the  Government  faces  a  probability  that 
8,000,000  will  be  unemployed  in  any  given  year,  its  measures  to  re¬ 
lieve  that  situation  would  not  by  any  means  involve  putting  8,000,000 
on  Federal  jobs  in  order  to  do  it,  would  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  not  anywhere  near  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  estimates  or  budgets  prepared 
under  this  bill  will  not  be  concerned  with  numbers  of  jobs  involved, 
but  will  be  concerned  with  the  volume  of  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  the  primary  consideration. 

Mr.  Resa.  Necessary  to  provide  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  the  primary  consideration.  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  bringing  out  that  point,  because  it  has  not  been 
brought  out  with  sufficient  vigor  heretofore. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  let  me  say  this :  If  we  faced  a  year  in  which,  for 
instance,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  $25,000,000,000  of  investment 
and  expenditures  necessary  to  provide  full  employment,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  the  outlay  of  the 
entire  $25,000,000,000  in  order  to  make  up  that  deficiency  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure.  In  other  words,  let  me  illustrate  my  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying  this:  Every  dollar  that  the  Government  spends  for 
these  public  works  will  change  hands.  Every  time  it  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  owner  it  is  again  income.  You  put  up  $1  and  it  is 
transferred  from  the  first  recipient  to  another,  and  so  on,  through 
the  hands  of  10,  and  with  $1  we  have  created  $10  of  income,  have 
we  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  although  I  believe,  customarily,  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  the  multiplying  factor  is  something  like  four. 

Mr.  Resa.  Well,  then,  to  create,  let  us  say - 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  varies  greatly  according  to  the  state  of  business 
and  confidence.  It  may  be  more  than  that ;  it  may  be  less.  But  it  is 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  I  am  giving  that  offhand,  because 
I  haven’t  looked  into  that  particular  phase  of  the  matter  for  4  or  5 
years. 

Mr.  Resa.  But,  in  any  event,  the  job 'of  making  up  a  deficiency  of 
$20,000,000,000  in  the  total  national  income,  let  us  say,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  employment,  would  not  involve  an  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  entire  $20,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Wallace.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  could  not,  in  any  situation,  calculate  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  financial  burden  under  this  program  by  taking  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  multiplying  that  number  by  the  amount  of  dollars 
necessary  to  provide  a  living  income,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  doesn’t  provide  a  fair  picture. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  other  words,  the  Government  would  not  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  8,000,000  jobs  in  order  to  bring  8,000,000  jobs  into  existence,  and  it 
would  not  have  to  pay  out  the  entire  $20,000,000,000  in  order  to  add 
$20,000,000,000  to  the  amount  of  national  investment  and  expenditure 
during  any  one  year ;  isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now,  when  you  pointed  out  that  employment  generates 
employment,  it  was  indicated  that  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
Federal  expenditures,  due  to  that  circumstance,  would  be  offset  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  material. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  was  suggested  by  Congressman  Judd. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  right.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  for 
material  on  the  job  goes  largely  into  the  wages  of  the  men  who  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  that  material,  so  that,  a  large  part  of 
that  is  not  an  offset  against  this  reduction  of  expenditure,  but  is  in 
itself  an  expenditure  to  create  jobs;  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich? 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  you  have  had  a  long  day — from 
10  o’clock,  and  it  is  now  4,  and  I  want  to  be  brief.  There  are  just  a  few 
questions  I  am  interested  in  in  order  that  we  may  gain  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  we  might  encounter  in  enacting  this 

legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  you  this  question :  As  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  you  are  forecasting  business  conditions  of  the  country,  are  you 
not,  from  time  to  time,  in  your  Department  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  wouldn’t  call  them  forecasts.  I  might  say  that  we 
endeavor  to  discover  what  the  business  outlook  is.  Forecasting  sug¬ 
gests  a  degree  of  precision  which  we  have  not  attained  with  the  forces 
at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  expect  to  try  to  forecast  business  conditions  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  this  bill  were  passed,  I  assume  the  President  would 
want  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  somewhat  more  precise  in  its 
description  of  the  business  outlook. 

Mr.  Rich.  When  you  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  did  you  fore¬ 
cast  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  country  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I,  like  all  preceding 
Secretaries  for  40  years  or  more,  put  out  each  month  throughout  the 
growing  season — not  a  forecast — but  an  estimate — yes,  it  was  a  fore¬ 
cast — of  the  crop  situation  for  each  of  the  major  crops. 

Mr.  Rich.  After  you  put  out  a  forecast  on  a  certain  crop,  did  you 
ever  find  any  conditions  that  existed  that  changed  that  forecast  very 
materially? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  Let  us  take  corn,  for  example.  We  put  out 
the  first  forecast  of -corn  yields  on  July  1.  Very  many  times  the 
weather  during  July  caused  the  forecast  on  August  1  to  be  greatly 
different. 

Mr.  Rich.  So  that  in  making  a  forecast,  conditions  can  arise  that 
would  change  the  forecast  to  something  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  when  made  2  or  3  months  previous  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  there  were  always  changes. 

Mr.  Rich.  This  morning  you  made  the  statement  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  could  forecast  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government  within 
2  percent? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  said  on  an  average  of  3  percent. 

Mr.  Rich.  On  an  average  of  3  percent.  Now,  let  us  just  look  at 
some  of  the  forecasts  of  the  Government  and  the  amount  that  they 
were  off :  In  1937,  they  were  off  6  percent;  those  were  Treasury  figures. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  of  the  national  income? 

Mr.  Rich.  Of  the  national  income.  In  1938  they  were  off  14  per¬ 
cent;  1939,  they  were  off  13  percent;  in  1940,  they  were  off  5  percent;  in 
1941,  off  22  percent;  in  1942,  off  55  percent;  in  1943,  off  35  percent. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  Congressman  is  misinformed.  I  think 
you  are  dealing  with  something  else  than  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Rich.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  forecast  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  from  the  President’s  report,  of  what  the  income  would  be  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  talking  about  the  national  income;  you  are 
talking  about  something  else. 
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Mr.  Rich.  I  am  talking  about  the  financial  income  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  particular  years. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Do  you  have  the  gross  amounts  there  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  will  enable  me  to  discover  just  what  it  is  you 
are  talking  about.  . 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  I  was  talking  about  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  quite  different  from  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  talking  about  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
the  income  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  particular  year  I  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  point  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  bill,  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  to  be  estimated,  is  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  you  believe  you  can  figure  the  national  income, 
then,  within  a  smaller  percentage  than  you  can  the  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  And,  again  I  say  that  the  average  of,  I  think, 
a  10-year  period  the  Treasury  estimates  of  national  income  averaged 
within  3  percent. 

Mr.  Rich.  My  experience  would  be  that  it  would  be  more  difficult 
to  figure  the  national  income  than  it  would  be  the  national  receipts, 
or  the  national  expenditures. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Suppose  we  settle  this  by  getting  the  figures  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  have  the  figures  here,  and  I  have  studied  them  quite 
often.  I  carry  a  Federal  Treasury  statement  with  me  practically  all 
the  time.  Sol  know  j  ust  about  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  talking  about  the  national  income,  and  you  are 
talking  about  something  else,  and  so  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned, 
national  income  is  the  pertinent  figure. 

Mr.  Rich.  Sure,  and  I  am  figuring  on  balancing  the  budget,  and 
I  am  figuring  the  amount  of  income  we  get  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  amount  of  money  that  we  expend,  so  that  when  I  take 
the  amount  of  income,  as  I  referred  to  a  while  ago,  and  the  amount 
of  expenditures — in  1937,  we  were  off  30  percent;  in  1938,  32  percent; 
in  1939,  27  percent;  in  1940,  51  percent;  1942,  off  85  percent.  So  you 
see  the  amount  that  the  Budget  Bureau  sends  here  in  the  President’s 
estimate  in  January  is  so  far  from  what  it  actually  is  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  that  I  question  very  much,  if  we  form  this  committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  and  have  them  give  an 
estimate - 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  not  in  2202:  that  is  in  4181  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  No;  that  is  in  2202,  section  5,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Budget. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  La  Follette 
proposal. 

Mr.  Rich.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  La  Follette  bill.  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  If  we  are  so  far  off  in  the  reports  that  we 
get  in  the  President’s  message,  as  the  amounts  I  have  indicated,  I 
question  whether  we  can  set  up  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget,  composed  of  the  membership  of  the  most  busy  committees  of 
Congress,  and  have  those  men  give  time  enough  to  delve  into  the 
intricacies  of  trying  to  make  a  forecast  of  business  conditions  for  a 
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year,  and  what  we  will  need  to  do  in  order  to  furnish  full  employment. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make :  If  we  are  off  so  badly  now  in 
our  forecasts  of  the  National  Budget  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  if  we  are  off  as  far  with  this  committee  that  we  are  going  to 
formulate,  we  will  be  in  pretty  bad  shape,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don’t  agree  with  you.  '  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  my  Senate  testimony,  and  I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the  record 
what  the  Treasury  estimates  have  been  with  respect  to  the  national 
income,  which  is  the  pertinent  matter,  and  not  the  matter  concerning 
which  the  Congressman  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  ask  you,  if  we  are  so  far  off  in  figuring  our  national 
income,  from  the  amount  of  money  received,  and  our  national  outgo, 
from  the  amount  of  money  that  we  spend,  how  can  we  forecast  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  merely  telling  the  Congressman  again  that  the 
pertinent  matter  is  the  estimate  with  regard  to  the  national  income, 
and  that  that  was  estimated  over  a  period  of  10  years  within  3  percent. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  are  talking  to  one  thing,  and  I  am  asking - 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  thing  is  not  relevant  to  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  is  going  to  be  relevant - 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  are  a  great  many  items  that  enter  into  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  of  the  Federal  Budget.  A  great  many  unex¬ 
pected  items.  The  President  is  continually  sending  up,  for  example, 
new  estimates  of  expenditures  because  of  changed  situations.  Con¬ 
gress,  of  course,  acts  in  varying  ways.  All  that  makes  for  uncertainty 
or  change.  But  with  regard  to  the  national  income,  as  I  say - 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  the  figures  I  am  speaking  about  have  no  bearing 
whatsoever  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Very  little  bearing. 

Mr.  Rich.  Didn’t  you  say  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  the 
Treasury  ought  to  have  a  balance  over  a  5 -year  period  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  you  related  that  in  reference  to  this  bill.  You  know 
we  haven’t  had  a  balanced  Budget  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  am  quite  familiar  with  that,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  you  know  we  have  a  national  debt  now,  in  October — 
October  25— of  $261,985,144,217.52? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  52  cents. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  52  cents,  either.  I  am  serious  in 
this — the  relative  question  of  our  national  finances — because  you  stated 
this  morning  it  would  take  at  least  a  thousand  men  to  try  to  gather 
this  data. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  said  it  might  take  1,000. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  a  pretty  good-sized  body  of  men  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  nearly  as  large  as  are  employed  by  business  for 
similar  purposes. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  business,  for  instance  ?  What  individual  business  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  was  referring  to  the  total  body  of  men  employed 
by  business  for  estimating  the  state  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  I  think  they  all  have  to  have  men  who  try  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  business,  and  necessarily  they  secure  the’ 
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very  best  men  they  can  get  for  that  particular  purpose.  Now,  let  me 
ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary :  This  committee  that  is  proposed, 
comprising  30  Members  of  Congress,  taken  from  the  busiest  commit¬ 
tees — the  chairmen  of  the  busiest  committees  of  Congress — do  you 
think  that  is  a  pretty  large  committee  ?  Do  you  think  it  could  be  out 
down  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  the  committee  as  set  up  in  H.  It.  2202  is  com¬ 
posed  about  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Don’t  you  figure  that  a  smaller  committee  functions  better 
than  a  large  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  subcommittee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  this  large  committee  for  action  purposes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Here  we  have  a  committee  today  of  21  members,  and  at 
no  time  have  there  been  more  than  12  present  at  any  one  time.  That 
shows  we  can’t  all  be  present  all  day  long  to  take  care  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary,  and  therefore,  we  would  be  taxing  many  of  these 
men  with  other  duties  to  perform  and  they  could  not  be  present.  N ow, 
if  we  take  15  of  the  heads  of  the  busiest  committees  of  Congress,  don’t 
you  think  we  ought  to  change  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  wouldn’t  think  so,  because  this  committee 
would  be  passing  on  the  very  heart  of  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  think  that  would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  passing  intelligently  on  the  very  economic  heart 
of  the  country.  The  individual  members  would  be  doing  mote  work 
for  the  country  than  they  would  in  attending  their  other  committees. 

Mr.  Rich.  But  in  private  life,  when  I  was  in  a  corporation,  I  had 
just  about  all  the  work  I  could  do.  I  came  down  here  and  got  on  a 
number  of  different  committees,  and  I  am  wanted  here,  there,  and 
some  other  place  at  the  same  time,  and  I  can’t  give  it  the  same  atten¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  when  you  are  spread  around  you  can’t  devote  near 
as  much  time  to  the  job  as  when  you  center  your  thoughts  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  my  observation  of  committees  that  usually  there 
is  one  particular  individual  who  becomes  unusually  well  posted  on  the 
subject  matter.  He  and  several  others  like  him,  perhaps  not  the 
chairman,  will  be  the  ones  who  continue  to  attend  the  committee 
meetings  and  the  committee  more  and  more  comes  to  rely  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  most  deeply.  I  wouldn’t 
expect  all  30  of  them  to  be  experts  in  this  field,  although  any  who 
wished  might  become  so. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  in  govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  has  obtained  since  I  have  been  in  Congress — I  have  known 
some  individuals  to  be  put  on  25  or  30  very  important  assignments  in 
public  life,  in  the  Government.  I  always  wondered  how  they  could 
even  find  time  to  get  around  to  attending  those  committees.  I  never 
believed  in  that  philosophy.  I  don’t  believe  in  it  now.  Because  I 
don’t  believe  it  possible  for  a  man  to  assimilate  all  those  things. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question :  In  your  statement  on  page  9, 
you  say : 

I  want  to  say  to  begin  with  that  I  firmly  believe  a  program  can  be  worked  out 
that  will  provide  sufficient  employment  opportunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
without  departing  from  our  traditional  concepts  of  individualized  liberties, 
including  private  enterprise ;  and  this  can  definitely  be  done  without  imposing 
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tax  burdens  or  other  fiscal  practices  that  would  defeat  the  purpose.  Specifically, 
I  believe  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  our  fiscal  system. 

It  can  be  done  without  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal  Treasury  if  we  want 
to  do  it  that  way.  The  money  we  need  to  balance  expenditures  can  be  obtained 
by  taxation,  rather  than  by  borrowing  if  that ,  is  the  policy  that  seems  wise  to 
Congress  in  the  future. 

Now.,  which  would  you  recommend  there ;  that  we  pay  our  way,  or 
that  we  continue  to  borrow?  ■ 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  depends  on  the  economic  situation  at  the  par; 
tieular  moment.  If  we  have  a  situation  corresponding  to  that  of  1932*, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  your  way. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  we  have  to  take  the  situation  as  we  are.  At  that 
time,  in  1932,  we  had  a  debt  of  about  $18,000,000,000.  Today  we  have 
a  debt  of  about  $216,000,000,000.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  difference.  We 
have  never  been  in  that  position  in  our  history,  and  if  we  have  to  go  on 
and  expand  our  debt  in  the  same  proportion  for  the  next  15  years,  as 
we  have  in  the  last  15,  what  would  be  the  situation  then,  so  far  as  our 
Government  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in  a  situation  at  the  present 
time  like  1932,  and  I  hope  we  don’t  get  in  that  situation.  I  am  just 
merely  mentioning,  if  we  do  get  into  that  situation,  we  cannot  handle 
it  by  increasing  taxes.  We  were  unable  to  handle  it  by  increasing 
taxes  in  1932,  and  we  shouldn’t  have  tried  to  handle  it  by  increasing 
taxes  in  1932.  But  as  long  as  you  have  substantially  full  employment, 
or  only  moderate  unemployment,  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  arrange 
the  taxes  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  say  we  can’t  lay  taxes  at  a  time  like  that,  when  you 
have  got  unemployment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  say,  when  there  is  no  great  unemployment  we  should 
lay  the  taxes  to  pay  our  way. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  believe  that'  we  should  then  have  a  balanced 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  everybody  wants  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  don’t  seem  so.  Congress  hasn’t  shown  that  to  me 
in  the  last  12  years,  since  I  have  been  here.  I  don’t  think  they  want 
a  balanced  Budget. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  am  sure  Congress  wants  a  balanced  budget. 
I  am  sure  President  Roosevelt  wanted  one,  but  he  didn’t  get  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  He  said  in  1936  that  in  2  years  from  then  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget,  but  he  was  far  from  being  correct,  because  each 
year  from  1933  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  off  from  a 
billion  and  a  half  to  five  billion  dollars — never  less  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  and  up  to  five  billion,  so  that  we  didn’t  even  approach  a  bal¬ 
anced  Budget  during  those  years,  and,  of  course,  during  the  war — 
we  won’t  talk  about  that,  because  we  were  off  up  to  sixty  billion. 

I  have  got  a  lot  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  I  am  interested 
in,  but  I  am  not  going  to  impose  them  on  you.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Wallace,  for  being  here.  I  know  you  have  had  a  hard  day,  and 
I  appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  republic  such  as  we  have,  commonly 
known  as  a  democracy,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
during  wartime  we  are  obliged  to  forego  many  of  our  liberties  and 
submit  to  a  certain  limited  amount  of  regimentation  ?  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  experience  of  all  wars. 

Mr,  Henry.  Near  the  bottom  of  page  1  of  your  statement,  you  say : 

This  free  and  self-reliant  people  simply  will  not  stand  for  another  great  depres¬ 
sion — not  after  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  production  and  employment  they 
■can  achieve  if  they  get  together  and  decide  what  they  want  to  do. 

You  were  then  referring,  were  you  not,  to  the  wartime  economy, 
when  people  did  get  together  and  worked  for  one  common  effort? 

;  Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  don’t  feel,  do  you,  that  we  should  submit  to  that 
kind  of  regimentation  during  peacetime? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  and  I  don’t  think  we  will  submit  to  that  kind 
of  regimentation  unless  we  get  a  vast  volume  of  unemployment.  I 
think  I  should  say,  as  a  result  of  the  unemployment  of  1930,  1931, 
and  1932,  that  the  American  people  did  submit  to  certain  things  that 
they  would  not  have  submitted  to  in  ordinary  times.  I  think  that  is 
the  ineviable  result  of  a  large  volume  of  unemployment.  I  don’t 
want  to  see  us  go  through  that  again. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then,  down  at  the  bottom  of  page  1,  in  your  state¬ 
ment,  you  say : 

I  think  there  is  also  a  healthy  and  correct  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  world 
peace  depends  in  large  part  on  our  success  in  maintaining  full  employment  here. 

That  intrigues  me  very  much.  I  have  done  everything  I  could  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  in  office  here  as  a  Congressman  from  Wisconsin,  to  vote 
for  every  measure  that  would  tend  toward  reducing  the  possibility 
of  warfare  and  making  for  peace.  I  did  everything  I  could,  in  my 
small  way,  to  promote  the  San  Francisco  Conference ;  I  voted  for  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  point  out 
to  me  how  the  passage  of  this  act  can  promote  world  peace. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel  the  degree  of  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  England  is  perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  promot¬ 
ing  world  peace.  If  we  have  substantially  full  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  the  result  is  the  creation  of  markets  for 
the  surplus  producing  areas  of  Latin  America,  the  Orient,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa,  in  a  manner  which  keeps  those  spots  from  being 
trouble  areas.  If  we  have  unemployment  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  trouble  areas  will  spring  up  all  over  the  world.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  the  unemployment  we  had  in  the  early  thirties  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  happened  later  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Henry.  On  page  9  of  your  statement,  you  say : 

Specifically,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  our 
fiscal  system. 

Then,  in  the  next  sentence,  you  say : 

It  can  be  done  without  continuing  deficit  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  if  we  want 
to  do.  it  that  way. 

How  would  you  want  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  I  have  explained  before,  in  times  of  good  em¬ 
ployment,  or  fairly  good  employment,  I  would  endeavor  to  do  it  by 
raising  taxes  that  will  enable  us  to  balance  the  Budget.  If,  however, 
there  are  signs  of  a  rapid  downward  spiral,  the  Federal  Treasury  will 
suffer  less  if  we  throw  in  an  amount  of  Federal  funds,  obtained  by 
borrowing,  if  necessary,  to  stop  the  slide.  So  I  think  it  depends  alto¬ 
gether  on  conditions. 
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Mr.  Henry.  And  you  would  say,  wouldn’t  you,  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  do  this  job  and  balance  the  Budget  at  the  same  time,  if 
we  had  our  choice. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  assure 
full  employment  and  to  opportunity  to  secure  work  to  those  desiring 
and  able  to  work,  without  exercising  the  power  to  direct  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  control  local  and  State  governments’  expenditures,  and  assign 
workers  to  jobs? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  think  it  impossible. 

Mr.  Henry.  Referring  to  those  expenditures,  do  you  think  that  a 
national  budget  of  those  expenditures  could  be  forecasted  accurately 
enough,  and  far  enough  in  advance,  to  constitute  a  suitable  guide  to 
Government  economic  policy  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  am  confident  that  can  be  done.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  with  what  we  have  done  during  recent  years,  and  with  some 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  forecast 
a  year  in  advance  the  gross  national  product,  the  national  income,  and 
the  volume  of  employment  with  an  average  error  over  a  period  of 
years  of  less  than  2  percent. 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  there  a  difference  between  assuring  the  free  exercise 
of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  and  in  guaranteeing 
such  a  right  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes.  The  word  “guarantee”  suggests  to  some  minds 
the  thought  that  any  particular  individual  can  come  and  say,  “Where 
is  my  job?”  That  particular  individual  may  not  be  capable,  he  may 
have  a  rather  bad  record  in  his  work  for  former  employers.  Even 
if  the  individual  were  capable  and  had  a  good  record,  it  would  not 
be  possible  under  the  word  “assurance”  in  my  opinion,  for  him  to  go 
to  any  branch  of  the  Government  and  say,  “Where  is  my  job?”  But 
the  over-all  situation  should  be  such  that  he  should  not  have  to  wait 
too  long  if  he  observed  due  diligence  in  getting  a  job.  If  there  is 
an  adequate  flow  of  private  capital,  or  failing,  that,  of  Government 
capital,  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  the  situation  should  be  such 
that  any  worthy  individual  could  get  his  job.  But  still  it  would 
not  be  in  conformity  with  democracy,  as  I  see  it,  for  any  individual 
to  say  to  some  particular  branch  of  the  Government,  “I  am  guaranteed 
a  job.”  This  bill  does  not  propose  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  an  assurance  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work,  but  you  are  not  guaranteeing  a  man  that  he  can 
go  to  work  on  some  particular  job? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Henrt.  Do.  you  think  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  public  ex¬ 
penditures  can  be  turned  off  and  on  with  that  precision  of  timing 
that  would  be  essential  to  the  successful  control  of  business  cycles? 

Mr.  Wallace.  They  never  have  been  in  the  past.  That  doesn’t  say 
they  cannot  be  in  the  future.  You  may  remember  that  Presidents 
Hoover  and  Cool idge,  back  in  1921,  were  rather  interested  in  this 
particular  philosophy,  and  pushed  it  with  considerable  vigor,  both  in 
the  early  twenties,  and  later  on  after  Mr.  Hoover  became  President. 
His  methods  were  highly  laudable,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  have  learned  something  by  his  experience  and  by  the  experi- 
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ences  of  the  thirties.  Obviously,  some  method' must  be  found  whereby 
Congress  will  be  in  position  to  take  more  rapid  action  with  regard 
to  public  works  than  Congress  has  hitherto  taken,  if  the  turning  on 
and  off  of  public  works  is  to  serve  to  eliminate  business  cycles.  It 
could  be  done,  but,  as  I  say,  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.1 

Mr.  Henry.  Don’t  you  think  the  bill,  and  its  attempt  to  mitigate 
unemployment,  should  distinguish  the  various  types  of  unemployment 
and  provide  remedies  designed  to  cute  each  type  ?  For  instance,  there 
is  the  white-collar  job,  and  there  is  the  day  laborer. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  very  much  doubt  that.  I  agree  with  Con¬ 
gressman  Kesa’s  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of  the  bill.  It  operates 
through  promoting  a  free  flow  of  capital,  if  possible  of  private  capital, 
rather  than  through  going  into  the  many  intricacies  of  the  business 
system. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  notice  all  through  your  statement  you  are  very  much 
interested  in  destroying  fear  and  promoting  confidence.  Why  is 
it  that  business  and  industrialists  who  are  the  ones  who  furnish  the 
jobs  are  so  fearful  of  this  legislation,  and  how  do  you  feel  you  would 
be  promoting  confidence  if  they  seem  to  be  so  fearful  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  only  a  segment  of  the  industrial  community  that 
is  fearful  of  the  legislation.  That  particular  segment  of  the  industrial 
community  would  feel  more  kindly  toward  the  legislation,  I  am  sure, 
if  they  had  thought  of  it  first.  They  feel  possibly, .because  the  idea 
originated  with  Jim  Patton  and  the  Farmers’  Union,  it  didn’t  get 
properly  sponsored.  I  think,  as  they  understand  it  better,  they  will 
become  more  favorably  impressed. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  roll  call  in  the  House. 
Do  you  object  to  waiting  about  10  minutes? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No,  sir. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  we  will  re¬ 
sume  the  hearings. 

I  have  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  I  noticed  in  the 
colloquy  between  you  and  Mr.  Besa  you  stated  that  those  people  who 
were  given  jobs  on  Federal  projects  would  be  creating  jobs  for  other 
people.  I  agree  that  is  true.  But  one  of  our  objectives  in  passing  this 
bill  is  the  creation  of  purchasing  power.  The  fact  that  wTe  want  to 
create  purchasing  power  is  not  all.  Some  people  say  you  can  do  that 
by  printing  money  and  giving  it  to  the  people.  None  of  us  agree  with 
that  theory.  You  stated,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  none  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  thought  this  was  an  assurance  or  a  guaranty  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  said  the  word  “guaranty”  suggested  a  guaranty  to 
a  specific  individual.  The  word  “assurance”  did  not  convey  that  im¬ 
pression. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  witnesses,  I  believe  Mr.  Wolfe,  of  the' 
National  Lawyers  Guild,  who  appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  page  812,  testified  as  follows 
[reading] : 

The  dictionary  defines  “assure”  as  follows:  “Make  sure  or  certain;  to  inspire 
confidence;  a  declaration  or  promise.”  This  latter  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  real 
basis  for  the  objections.  A  promise  by  Congress  will  inspire  confidence  in  the 
people  of  the  country.  They  will  rely  on  the  assurance  of  the  Government,  and 
they  will  expect  this  promise  to  be  effectually  implemented.  A  promise  is  a  com¬ 
mitment,  and  the  public  relies  on  its  legislators  to  honor  their  commitments. 
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The  way  I  interpret  that,  that  statement  means  that  the  gentleman 
believes  the  language  of  this  bill  will  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  provide  jobs  for  everybody.  If  it  can’t  be  done  by  private 
enterprise  it  will  be  done  with  Federal  funds. 

I  received  a  telegram  this  morning,  a  fairly  long  one,  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Remsden,  N.  Y.  He  says  [reading]  : 

Guaranty  to  me  full  employment  at  high  wages,  and  you  guaranty  my  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest.  Unemployment  means  starvation  for  both  of  us. 

He  says  further  on: 

Why  appeal  to  woodenlieads-lilce  you? 

That  is  signed  by  Augustus  F.  Richards. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Where  is  he  from? 

The  Chairman.  New  York. 

Now,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  you  wouldn’t  favor  going 
ahead  with  public  works  during  times  when  private  enterprise  was 
providing  full  employment.  I  mean,  public  works  just  to  give  jobs. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Or  where  there  is  danger  of  inflation  or  danger  of 
overemployment. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think  you  or  anyone  else  would 
say  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  expand  a  water  system,  or  a  sewage- 
disposal  system,  that  that  should  be  postponed,  but  you  do  think  large 
public  works,  like  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  other  public  works,  which  are  contemplated  merely  for 
giving  immediate  employment  to  relieve  an  unemployment  situation, 
should  be  postponed  until  times  when  you  have  a  slack  period  of 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  believe  General  Fleming,  of  the  Public  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  arranged  a  large  volume  on  what  you  might  say  is 
in  order  of  time  priority. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  stated,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Dr.  Judd, 
that  you  believed  we  could  give-employment  if  we  had  the  intelligence. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  believe  Dr.  Judd  and  I  agreed  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  we  can  legislate' intelligence? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  in  democracies  we  always  grow  in  govern¬ 
ment.  The  legislative  process  is  merely  one  process  that  helps  in  this 
growth. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  10,  I  read: 

If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case — if  business  doesn’t  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  useful  investment  of  the  peoples’  savings — then  I  expect  the  people 
will  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  provide  their  own  outlet.  I  expect  they 
will  provide  such  outlet  for  themselves  through  their  Government  by  investing 
the  money  in  useful  public  projects. 

Doesn’t  that  mean  that  Government  will  take  the  tax  money  and 
create  these  jobs  to  give  the  unemployed  purchasing  funds? 

Mr.  Wallace.  According  to  the  state  of  the  business  cycle,  it  would 
mean  either  taking  money  raised  by  taxes,  or  money  that  had  been 
borrowed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  it  simmers  down  to  is  that  the  people  are 
investing  their  own  money  in  jobs  for  themselves? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  that  from  this  so-called 
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boot-lifting  process,  lifting  yourself  by  your  own  boot  straps.  How 
does  it  differ  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  say  it  differs  in  this  way:  that  if  you  work, 
something  substantial  is  being  done ;  if  you  don’t  work,  it  is  not  being 
done.  The  difference  between  lifting  yourself  by  your  boot  straps — 
a  process  that  results  from  inflation — and  actually  making  progress, 
depends  on  whether  or  not  the  money,  whether  private  or  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  spent  for  useful  purposes,  so  that  it  actually  results  in  em¬ 
ployment  that  increases  the  national  product. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  come  around  again  to  something  like  this :  If  I 
go  out  on  a  woodlot  and  cut  some  wood,  and  bum  part  of  it  and  sell 
part  of  it,  I  have  started  the  ball  rolling,  and,  everybody  taking  it  up, 
we  will  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  doesn’t  it  also  include  the  process,  when  you 
do  it  by  taxation,  of  taking  from  one  group  of  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unemployed  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  From  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  the  result 
is  the  same,  whether  you  do  it  by  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  whether 
you  do  it  by  money  that  is  loaned  by  a  person  who  has  made  savings 
to  a  businessman  who  has  no  money.  Personally  I  prefer  to  do  it  by 
using  the  private  funds.  But  the  economic  effect  is  no  different  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  over  on  page  9,  speaking  of  these  Government 
expenditures,  you  say  [reading]  : 

It  can  be  done  without  continuing  deficits  in  the  Federal  Treasury  if  we  want 
to  do  it  that  way.  The  money  we  need  to  balance  expenditures  can  be  obtained 
by  taxation  rather  than  by  borrowing  if  that  is  the  policy  that  seems  wise  to 
Congress  in  the  future. 

Isn’t  it  true  that  if  we  get  the  taxes  up  to  a  certain  level  business 
just  quits  and  there  are  no  more  businesses  to  tax  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  observation  applies,  Mr.  Congressman,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  excess-profits  tax  in  times  of  peace,  taxes  that  run  up 
to  85  percent.  It  "doesn’t  apply  to  lower  tax  rates.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  tax  rate  corporations  and  private  individuals  can  stand, 
provided  there  is  full  employment  and  full  production. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Full  employment  does  not  insure  business  success; 
does  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Judging  from  past  experience,  I  would  say  that  is 
the  most  important  element  in  business  success.  I  could  reverse  the. 
statement  and  say  that  business  success  is  the  most  important  element 
in  full  employment.  Tire  two  go  together. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  we  had  full  employment  during  the  war;  didn’t 
we? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  that  is  correct;  and  also  we  had  corporation 
profits,  after  paying  taxes - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  a  few. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  twice  as  much  as  we  had  during  the  5  years 
prior  thereto. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  a  few. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  refer  to  the  total  for  all  corporations.  There  were, 
as  you  know,  during  1941  and  1942  approximately  600,000  small  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  went  out  of  operation. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  I  was  wondering  about.  You  say 
here  in  your  book  that  during  the  war  a  half  million  of  them  dis- 
appeared*due  to  wartime  conditions.  We  had  full  employment,  but 
a  hair-million  small  businessmen  went  out  of  business,  according  to 
your  statement. 

,  ^0'-  Wallace.  That  is  during  the  war,  for  wartime  reasons.  Fill¬ 
ing-station  operators,  of  course,  went  out  of  business,  for  perfectly 
obvious  reasons.  During  the  past  year,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
about  200,000  of  these  small  businessmen  have  again  come  into  busi¬ 
ness — maybe  more  than  that.  I  am  informed  that  there  were  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  the  first  quarter  being  the 
latest  period  for  which  we  now  have  data. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  would  indicate  that  small  business  has  turned 
rapidly  to  reconversion  and  to  getting  us  back  into  a  condition  where 
there  will  be  employment ;  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  indicates  that  these  small  businessmen  who  went 
out  of  business  saw  the  end  of  the  war  coming  and  decided  to  get 
back  into  their  customary  activities. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And,  of  necessity,  they  must  give  employment  to 
others  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  big  business  has  gone 
a  long,  long  way  on  the  road  toward  reconversion  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  they  have  made  very  rapid  strides. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  don’t  know  of  any  large  corporation  or 
-business  concern  which  has  evidenced  any  sort  of  sit-down,  slow¬ 
down,  or  failure-to-act  policy,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  can't  name  any.  I  have  heard  some  folks  say  that 
there  were  some  business  concerns  doing  that,  but  I  can’t  name  any. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  recall  reading  that  Mr.  Reuther  said  that.  I 
asked  Mr.  Snyder  that  question  yesterday  and  he  said  he  knew  of 
none.  I  just  wondered  if  you  knew  of  any. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  can’t  name  any. 

Mr.  HbFFMAN.  Then  you  wrote  this,  which  appears  on  page  17 
of  your  book  [reading]  : 

Five  cents  an  hour  is  too  high  if  the  worker  doesn’t  earn  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Ford,  the  grandson,  made  a  similar  statement,  that 
5  cents  an  hour  was  too  much  if  he  didn’t  earn  it.  Also,  that  $50  an 
hour  was  not  too  much,  if  he  did  earn  it.  I  think  we  will  probably  all 
agree  with  that,  but  in  that  connection  I  am  wondering  where  you 
stand  or  what  you  think  about  this  union  policy  of  limiting  produc¬ 
tion.  Let  me  state  to  you  a  couple  of  instances.  We  have  had  several 
strikes  because  someone  in  a  factory  wanted  to  do  more  than  the 
union  schedule  called  for.  It  seems  the  union  had  a  work  standard. 
Do  you  believe  that  where  they  establish  a  minimum  wage,  or  where 
they  have  established  a  wage  by  collective  bargaining,  that  there 
should  be  a  standard  limiting  the  amount  of  work  which  a  worker 
should  be  permitted  to  do,  provided  he  wants  to  do  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  I  don’t  believe  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  believe  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  not,  and  I  think  the  responsible  heads  of  labor 
organizations  are  more  and  more  seeing - 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  that  is  a  mistake  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  so,  too.  Otherwise,  we  would  all  be  back  to 
pushing  the  dirt  around  with  a  stick,  if  we  followed  that  policy  through 
to  its  logical  end.  Then  there  was  a  little  confusion  in  my  mind  about 
what  you  meant,  or  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrived  from  your 
discussion  with  Mr.  Resa  on  the  cost  of  these  jobs.  A  witness,  Mr. 
Cowan,  Nathan  Cowan,  appearing  here  the  other  day  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  testified  that  $3,075  per  year  was 
the  minimum  amount  on  which  a  worker  could  subsist  on  what  we 
agree  should  be  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  estimate  all 
through  has  been  that  we  would  have  8,000,000  unemployed  soon.  Now, 
if  we  take  Mr.  Cowan’s  figures,  that  means  $24,000,000,000  in  wages 
alone.  I  think  between  you  and  Mr.  Resa,  in  your  discussion,  you  wiped 
that  figure  out,  to  a  certain  extent.  Maybe  I  was  wrong;  maybe  I 
wasn’t  listening. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  point  that  Congressman  Resa  made  was  that 
in  order  to  restore,  say,  8,000,000  workers  to  those  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  or  to  return  $10,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000  or  $25,000,- 
000,000,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  gross  national  product,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate  a  sum  that 
great. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  must  have  misunderstood,  I  was  talking  about  the 
cost.  If  we  just  split  that  $3,000  and  call  it  $2,000  instead,  there  you 
still  have  $16,000,000,000  which  must  be  paid  out  in  wages.  And  I 
want  to  ask  you,  Have  you  any  idea  where  you  are  going  to  get 
that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congressman 
to  the  fact  that  in  1945  there  were  about  $108,000,000,000  spent  for 
salaries  and  wages. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  1945? 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  1945;  this  is  an  estimate  for  the  calendar  year 
1945. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  “spent.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  is  an  estimate,  of  course,  a  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate,  and  the  prospects  are  that  for  the  calendar  year  1946  the  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  about  $25,000,000,000  less  than  that.  The  pro¬ 
spects  also  are  that  the  corporate  net  income,  after  paying  taxes,  will 
be  somewhat  greater  in  1946  than  in  1945.  So  I  think  it  will  inevitably 
be  commented  pn  more  and  more  by  labor — it  perhaps  won’t  be  a  quite 
fair  comment,  but  nevertheless  I  anticipate  this  comment  to  arise  in 
great  volume — that  the  national  policy  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
salaries  and  wages  of  $25,000,000,000,  but  at  the  same  time  corporate 
income,  after  paying  taxes,  has  remained  constant  or  gone  up  some¬ 
what. 

Mr.  Hoffman..  Well,  all  of  that,  if  my  reasoning  is  correct,  hasn’t 
a  thing  to  do  with  the  question  I  asked,  which  was,  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  this  $16,000,000,000  to  pay  these  8,000,000  unemployed  ? 
Are  we  to  borrow  it  or  raise  it  by  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  the  greater  part  of 
this,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I  will  say  $25,000,000,000  that  will  be  short  in 
1946 - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  makes  very  little  difference  if  it  is  that  amount 
or  the  other. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  hope  we  would  get  the  greater  part  of  it  by 
the  flow  of  private  capital  into  useful  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  hope  so,  too,  but.  with  these  threatened  strikes  in 
General  Motors,  in  steel— well,  look  at  the  front  pages  of  your  morning 
paper  from  day  to  day.  There  seems  to  be  a  strike  threatened  every¬ 
where  but  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  maybe  if  the  wage  of  the  average  Congress¬ 
man  was  in  the  process  of  being  cut  in  half,  you  might  even  have  a 
strike  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  your  theory  of  the  cost  of  living  they  have 
cut  them  in  half  already. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel  that  Congress  is  getting  an  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  wage. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  there  is  no  disagreement  on  the  part  of  any¬ 
one,  I  don’t  care  who  he  is,  or  what  his  job,  that  he  is  underpaid. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  Congressmen  are  among  the  most  notoriously 
underpaid  of  any  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  never  talk  to  any  one  of  my  constituents  that  I 
can’t  convince  him  IK  15  minutes  or  less  that  he  isn’t  getting  enough 
and  is  working  too  hard.  That  is  human  nature.  Still,  it  is  all  up 
in  the  air,  if  the  figures  are  anywhere  near  correct.  As  you  say,  we 
have  $20, 000, 000, 000  or  $25,000,000,000  to  get  from  somewhere,  and 
all  you  tell  us  about  it,  that  I  can  find  from  your  statement — and  if 
you  have  anything  else,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it — is  over  here  on 
page  9,  where  you  say,  “So  if  we  decide  to  raise  enough  revenue  to 
balance  the  Government’s  expenses” — and,  of  course,  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  item  is  one  of  them — “it  is  perfectly  clear” — and  this  is  exception¬ 
ally  good  advice  you  give  us — “that  we  will  have  to  hunt  around  and 
find  sources  of  revenue  that  will  not  cripple  or  strangle  the  active  flow 
of  purchasing  demand  at  the  cash  register.” 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  frankly,  that  is  what  bothers  me.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  where  we  can  get — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  hunt 
anvwhere,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  directive  as  to  where  we  can 
find  it. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  if  we  have  wholehearted,  earnest  coopera¬ 
tion  between  government  and  labor  and  industry,  the  thing  undoubt¬ 
edly  can  be  done.  It  is  physically  and  fiscally  possible  to  do  it  if  we 
have  that  wholehearted  cooperation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know.  Labor  says,  and  thev  produce  figures  to 
prove  it — and  I  have  a  pamphlet  right  here  from  Walter  Reuther,  who 
says  that.  General  Motors  Co.,  can  raise  wages  30  percent  without  add¬ 
ing  a  nickel  to  the  cost  of  cars.  Back  comes  General  Motors  and  says 
that  is  all  hooey.  And  the  poor  citizen,  and  the  Congressman — we 
don’t  know.  Walter  doesn’t  make  autos,  G.  M.  does.  We  thought 
when  we  passed  the  excess-profits  tax  and  when  we  passed  the  renego¬ 
tiation  law  we  just  were  going  to  drain  off  all  that  excess  profit  that 
Walter  Reuther  and  his  crew  say  ought  to  be  split  up  and  given  to 
labor.  Do  you  have  any  accurate  information  yourself  as  to  which 
claim  is  correct? 

Mr.  Wallace.  We  have  made  some  studies  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  some  preliminary  studies,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
prospective  profits  of  the  automobile  industry - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Prospective? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Prospective,  during  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  mean  that.  Walter  Reuther  is  talking  about 
the  money  they  made  in  the  war.  Have  you  any  figure  to  indicate 
the  corporations  have  accumulated  enough  profits  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  won’t  finally  get  its  fingers  on,  so  that  they  could  afford  now  to 
pay  them  30  percent,  or  any  other  percent  increase  in  wages  and  sell 
me  a  car  at  the  same  old  price  ?  Of  course,  that  is  just  typical,  and 
applies  to  refrigerators,  radios,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  figures  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but - 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  sales  of  the  automobile  companies,  if  you  take 
1936  to  1939  as  100  percent;  the  sales  in  1940  were  30  percent  below 
that ;  in  1931,  72  percent  above.  The  prospects  are  that  in  1946  they 
will  be  58  percent  above,  and  in  1947, 147  percent  above.  The  prospect 
for  profits  in  1941  were  two  and  a  half  times  the  prewar  years - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Right  there.  You  will  admit,  of  course,  that  the 
war  years  are  no  guide,  because  they  paid  the  union  men — the  manu¬ 
facturers  met  the  demands  of  the  unions  for  an  kj crease  in  wages  and 
they  just  passed  it  along  to  the  Government  on  me  contracts,  and  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  finally  paid  that ;  isn’t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  partially  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  practically  that  was  the  situation.  If  they  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  wages  and  the  Government  seized  the  plant, 
or  if  it  didn’t  seize  the  plant,  if  it  was  a  Government  order,  finally  the 
Government  said,  “All  right,  pay  it,  and  we  will  charge  it  up  to  the 
war.”  I  am  not  finding  any  particular  fault  with  that,  but  now  the 
war  is  over  and  the  corporations  have  now  to  sell  their  products  to 
individual  customers. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  wish  that  the  prospect  for  all  industry  was  as  good 
as  for  the  automobile  industry,  for  1946. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  estimates  and  prospectuses 
and  prophecies  have  so  often  gone  astray  and  proved  to  be  unreliable, 
as  was  called  to  our  attention  today  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  as  Mr.  Rich  tried  to  point  out  in  some  of  the  figures 
he  cited,  and  we  don’t  like  to  rely  on  that.  Moreover,  that  is  not  only 
claimed  by  Mr.  Reuther,  there  was  a  pamphlet  around  showing  the 
profits  made  by  the  steel  companies.  Have  you  seen  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  I  haven’t  seen  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it,  just  as  in  Mr.  Reuther’s 
statement,  is  that  these  companies  have  enough  profit  that  they  have 
made  out  of  war  contracts,  so  that  they  could  pay  labor  30  percent 
more  and  not  increase  their  prices.  I  think  it  would  be  a  well  worth¬ 
while  service,  not  only  to  this  committee,  but  to  the  public  generally,  if 
you  know  the  truth,  to  put  that  in,  because  all  these  industries  turn 
right  around  and  say  it  can’t  be  done — “Here  are  our  books.” 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  number  of  industries  where 
it  can’t  be  done.  The  automobile  industry  is  in  a  stronger  position 
that  most  industries  in  that  respect,  during  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  wouldn’t  that  be  a  bad  situation,  if  we  allowed 
wages  to  get  out  of  line  in  one  industry  without  raising  them  all  along? 
You  would  create  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees. 

Mr.  Wat, lace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wages  in  the  automobile 
industry  right  straight  through  the  war  have  been  among  the  highest 
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wages  of  all.  I  don’t  see,  however,  that  this  discussion  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  it  has  something  to  do  with  unemployment.  I 
am  sorry  I  don’t  make  myself  more,  clear.  I  am  sure  I  wouldn’t  ask 
questions — I  am  not  here  for  entertainment  or  amusement,  or  to  badger 
you.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  and  I  can  only  ask  the 
questions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  some  assistance  in  arriving  at  the 
answer  to  whether  this  bill  will  keep  or  hinder. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  here  a  figure  for  the  automobile  companies, 
for  the  years  1936  to  1939,  inclusive,  of  $305,000,000  profit,  before  in¬ 
come  taxes,  and  for  1944,  of  $864,000,000  before  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  how  much  went  to  taxes,  and  how  much  went 
to  stockholders  ?  That  is  in  there,  too,  I  think. 

Mr.  Wallace.  After  taxes  for  the  4-year  prewar  period,  $247,000,- 
000;  for  1944,  $296,000,000,  an  increase  of  19  percent,  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  equipment  companies;  that  is  47  companies.  I  haven’t 
the  figures  as  to  dividends. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  have  the  figures  as  to  how  many  stock¬ 
holders  and  what  the  stockholders  got,  and  what  the  workers  got? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  happen  to  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  is  something  in  the  oil  industry ;  it  happens  to 
be  from  California.  It  was  published  in  a  local  paper  in  California. 
It  says :  “Who  gets  the  money  Union  Oil  makes?”  And  it  starts  right 
off: 

1.  Arithmetic  sometimes  makes  more  sense  than  headlines.  The  following 
figures  are  a  matter  of  public  record — checked  and  verified  by  Uncle  Sam’s  tax 
men.  If  you  have  2  minutes  to  spare  we  think  you’ll  find  them  rather  interesting. 

2.  Last  year  Union  Oil  Co.  took  in  1 27 M>  million  dollars  in  round  figures.  This 
was  from  all  sales  of  its  products  and  services ;  $91,000,000  of  this  was  promptly 
paid  out  for  things — rent,  materials,  transportation,  equipment,  depreciation, 
interest,  and  taxes. 

3.  This  left  36%  million  dollars  to  be  divided  among  people — the  employees 
and  the  owners.  Of  this  sum,  27 %  million  dollars  went  to  the  employees  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  employee  benefits;  4 %  million  went  to  the  owners  in  divi¬ 
dends;  414  million  was  left  in  the  business. 

4.  In  other  words,  the  employees  got  75  percent  of  what  money  there  was  to 
distribute,  the  owners  13  percent,  and  the  business  12  percent.  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  the  owners  got  13  percent  on  their  investment.  They  got  13  percent  of  the 
dollars  left  over  after  the  company’s  expenses  were  met. 

5.  On  the  capital  invested  in  the  company  the  owners  received  just  3.2  percent 
in  dividends.  For  that  3.2  percent  they  have  financed  all  the  oil  wells,  service 
stations,  equipment,  etc.,  with  which  the  employees  work — $43,525  worth  of  tools 
for  each  employee. 

Let  me  interject  there.  Of  course  that  included  the  buildings  and 
everything. 

6.  It  also  happens  that  the  4%  million  was  divided  among  32,000  Union  Oil 
stockholders,  whereas  the  27%  million  was  divided  among  less  than  9,000  em¬ 
ployees.  Consequently,  the  employees  got  an  average  of  $3,108  apiece — $259  a 
month. 

That  is  the  break-down  of  one  company.  I  just  picked  it  out  of  a 
local  paper,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  General 
Motor’s  figures,  and  Steel,  because  there  is  where  the  larger  number  of 
employees  are  demanding  this  30  percent. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  it  is  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the 
number  unemployed,  if  these  demands  are  not  compromised,  if  these 
employees  go  on  strike. 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  I  understood  you  earlier,  you  favored  the  idea  of 
a  man  getting  paid  according  to  his  productivity. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  According  to  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  According  to  his  productivity.  I  think  you  quoted 
with  approval  a  statement  by  Henry  Ford  2d,  that  $50  an  hour  was 
not  too  much  if  a  man  earned  it,  and  5  cents  an  hour  was  too  much  if 
he  didn’t  earn  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Get  me  right.  -  First,  I  think  we  have  to  take  care 
of  the  unfortunate  and  those  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  whether 
they  earn  a  nickel  or  whether  they  don’t.  Then  I  believe  that  every 
man  who  wants  a  job  ought  to  be  willing,  if  the  Government  has  to 
force  somebody  to  provide  that  job,  to  return  equal  value  in  work, 
if  he  can.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  getting  a  million  dollars  a  year 
if  you  can  devise  some  way  to  earn  it.  Does  that  make  it  clear  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  does  happen,  of  course,  that  workers  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  petroleum  industries  have  been  able  to  be  very  produc¬ 
tive,  for  one  reason  and  another.  They  have  become  very  successful. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  they  have  had  improvements  in  machinery. 
And  the  war  worker’s  came  out  of  borrowed  money  which  the  citizen 
must  repay. 

Mr.  Wallace.  And  the  companies  have  been  very  efficient.  I  notice 
that  the  petroleum  refining  companies  in  1944  had  profits  of  a  little 
over  $1,000,000,000,  before  taxes,  as  compared  with  about  a  half  a 
billion  during  the  prewar  period.  After  taxes  they  had  an  income  of 
$704,000,000,  as  compared  with  $430,000,000  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  of  which,  Mr.  Secretary,  proves  what? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  proves  that  they  were  getting  along  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  it  doesn’t  prove  anything  for  subsequent  years, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  necessarily.  In  the  case  of  the  automobile.  I 
would  expect,  however,  in  both  the  automobile  industry  and  the  petrol¬ 
eum  industry,  which  is  allied  to  it  in  some  degree,  that  the  situation 
would  be  very  good  during  the  2  or  3  years  immediately  ahead.  There 
is  adequate  reason  for  believing  that,  as  I  think  you  will  recognize. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  bulk  of  the  jobs  are  provided  by  private 
employers,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes,  definitely;  although  ultimately  it  gets  back  to 
the  part  the  Government  took  in  providing  good  roads. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  yes;  but  we,  can’t  all  live  on  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  but  let  me  read  what  I  have  in  this  book:  “An 
ounce  of  Federal  participation  often  produces  a  pound  of  private 
initiative.”  That  is  what  the  Government  is  for,  and  that  is  what 
the  Government  did  by  providing  good  roads. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And,  of  necessitv,  when  the  Government  commences 
to  provide  jobs,  if  it  keeps  on,  the  Government  has  to  control  and  regu¬ 
late  them,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  that  all  the  Government  has  to  do  is  to 
plan  and  turn  the  money  over  to  the  private  contractors  ? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  No.  I  say  that  when  the  Government  began  to  build 
good  roads,  that  served  to  stimulate  a  good  volume  later  on. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  when  the  Government  builds  good  roads,  it 
prescribes  the  terms  of  that  contract,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  So  far  as  the  building  of  the  roads  are  concerned, 
but  it  doesn’t  prescribe  the  way  Henry  Ford  or  General  Motors  shall 
make  their  automobiles. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  it  does  prescribe  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the 
men  that  build  the  road,  and  it  prescribes  fair  employment  standards. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Necessarily.  The  Government  wants  to  be  a  fair 
employer,  and  it  wants  to  get  value  for  the,  money  spent  for  labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  endorse  this  statement  of  Mr.  LaFollette,  don’t 
you?  If  you  don’t,  you  can  correct  me.  It  appears  on  page  15  of 
his  bill: 

and  any  other  labor  practices  under  which  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  at  any  job  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  perform,  by  reason  of  his  or  her 
skill,  or  to  hold  by  reason  of  his  or  her  character  habits,  because  of  his  or  her 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

You  endorse  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No.  I  said  to  Congressman  LaFollette,  that  while 
I  was  in  sympathy  with  his  objective,  I  felt  the  inclusion  of  that) 
provision  in  this  bill  would  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  I  thought  he  should  leave  it  out 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  believe  in  that  as  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  is  there  any  'reason  why  we  should  not  also 
say,  “or  because  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry, 
or  membership  or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  or  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion”  \ 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  agree  with  Mr.  LaFollette’s  answer  to  you  with 
regard  to  that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Don’t  you  remember  Congressman  LaFollette’s 
answer  to  you? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  'but  I  would  rather  have  yours. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Your  memory  is  so  excellent  I  would  rather  trust 
yours. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  I  don’t  care  anything  about  LaFollette’s 
answer.  I  want  yours. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  agree  with  Congressman  LaFollette’s  answer. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  was  his  answer? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  it  has  no  part  and  should  not  be  added  at  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  get  into  the  position,  Mr.  Secretary,  where 
you  advocate,  if  necessary,  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  create 
public  jobs,  but  you  exclude  from  participation  in  those  jobs  those 
who  are  not  members  of  a  union.  That  is  the  way  it  boils  down. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No  ;  I  don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  certainly  does,  because  under  the  Fair  Standards 
Act,  and  the  NLRA,  when  these  contracts  are  let,  and  the  union  bar¬ 
gains  collectively,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  union  and  the  contractor, 
a  nonunion  man  is  not  eligible  for  a  job. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Let  it  be  known  that  I  am  unqualifiedly  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  provision  is  definitely 
designed  to  undermine  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  for  collective  bargaining.  I  take  it  that 
if  under  the  collective-bargaining  contract  as  finally  agreed  upon,  it 
provides  that  no  man  excepting  a  union  man  can  have  that  job; 
you  are  for  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  may  be  unfortunate  in  certain  cases - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  you  are  for,  is  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  for  the  principle  of  collective  bargainging. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know;  but  let  us  be  absolutely  frank.  You  might 
as  well  be.  Why  not  have  it  in  words  instead  of  by  inference?  I 
will  be  frank  with  you  first;  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  deprived  of  a  Government-made  job  because  he  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  a  union,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  see  any  reason, 
and  what  that  reason  is. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  Government  practice  that 
Government  public  projects  are  carried  out  by  private  contractors. 
It  is  up  to  the  private  contractor  to  make  his  own  arrangements 
with  labor.  In  certain  areas  he  may  be  able  to  hire  labor  that  is 
not  unionized.  Generally  speaking,  he  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  hiring  labor  that  is  in  the  unions.  But  it  is  up  to  the  private 
contractor,  and  I  don’t  think  we  should  deal  with  that  matter  in 
this  particular  bill.  That  matter  should  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  in 
Congress.  If  Congress  wants  to  undermine  collective  bargaining 
in  some  way,  it  should  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  Congress,  but 
it  shouldn’t  go  into  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  then,  half  the  money  to  create  these  public 
jobs  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed,  if  that  situation  should  ever 
arise,  where  Government  furnishes  those  jobs,  will  come  from  non¬ 
union  taxpayers.  There  isn’t  any  question  about  that.  I  would 
like  to  know  on  what  theory,  legal  or  moral,  you  can  justify  excluding 
nonunion  men  from  a  job  that  his  money  has  helped  create. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Let  us  put  it  this  way :  I  do  think  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  for  the  unions  to  consider  more  than  they  have  hitherto  the 
situation  in  which  nonunionized  labor  finds  itself.  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  more  than  you  might  suspect  with  a  certain  part  of  the  point 
you  are  making,  but  I  don’t  think  we  should  try  to  tear  down  the 
unions  in  order  to  attain  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  no  purpose  to  tear  down  the  unions.  I  think 
the  union  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  average  industrial  worker 
would  be  just  like  a  leaf  blown  by  the  fall  winds  if  he  didn’t  have 
a  union.  But  as  long  as  you  have  unions  which  can  exclude  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  from  their  ranks,  as  they  can,  I  cannot  see  how  you 
can  justify  the  proposition  that  a  nonunion  man’s  money  can  be  taken 
from  him  by  law  and  used  to  create  a  job  and  then  he  be  denied  em- 
plovment  on  that  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  you  have  a  point  there  that  deserves  careful 
investigation,  but  not  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  under  your  theory,  this  bill  should  read  that 
it  is  a  full  employment  hill  for  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  would  exclude  from  its  benefits - 
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Mr.  Wallace.  I  wouldn’t  bring  it  up  at  all  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  would  just  ignore  it? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  just  ignore  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But,  bless  your  heart,  the  practice  goes  on,  and  the 
nonunion  man  may  have  as  many  children,  he  may  be  just  as  hungry 
as  the  union  man,  don’t  you  see  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  agree  with  you  fully  on  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  just  can’t  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  which  takes 
any  segment  of  our  population  out  from  under  the  benefits  created 
by  their  tax  dollar.  To  me,  when  we  adopt  that  philosophy,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  agree  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  do  that 
which  you  fear. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  the  effects  of  the  bill  will  do  what  you 
fear. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  not  what  I  fear,  but  what  I  know  the  practice 
to  be,  and  you  do,  too,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  have  read  any  of  the 
Labor  Board  hearings,  or  the  court  decisions,  or  if  you  have  followed 
Government  orders,  where  the  employees  have  been  told  where  the 
Government  was  buying  the  product  that  they  must  pay  their  back 
dues  and  keep  their  dues  paid  up,  or  get  off  the  job.  The  Government 
issued  that  order  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Insofar  as  full  employment  results  from  this  bill, 
everyone  will  benefit.  If  there  is  full  employment  in  those  segments 
where  union  organization  is  quite  prevalent,  as  the  manufacturing 
industries,  the  railroads  that  carry  the  manufactures,  the  effect  is 
to  increase  the  employment  of  those  in  the  service  industries  where 
unionism  is  not  prevalent.  Don’t  think  the  effect  of  the  bill  is  to 
discriminate  against  nonunion  men  in  the  manner  you  describe. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  very  much. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  always  had  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  highways,  airports,  flood  control,  and  things  of  that 
sort ;  haven’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Going  back  to  1825. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  we  will  probably  continue  to  have  them ;  won’t  we? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  the  President,  under  the  law  as  it  exists,  can  make 
recommendations  on  those  matters  without  the  pending  bill;  can  he 
not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  has  done  it  on  many  occasions? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  Congress,  of  its  own  motion,  in  order  to  provide 
employment  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  new  business  enterprise, 
has,  of  its  own  motion,  enacted  a  multitude  of  measures  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Correct. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Ervin.  On  the  question  of  loans,  every  bank  in  the  country  is 
flooded  with  money  right  now,  practically. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Deposits  are  the  largest  in  history. 
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Mr.  Ervin.  And  if  somebody  in  private  enterprise  wants  to  borrow 
some  money  to  go  into  a  sound  business  venture,  they  can  get  that 
money  from  existing  banks,  ordinarily ;  can’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  get  varying  testimony  on  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  it  is  a  sound  business  enterprise  they  can  surely  get 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  different  definitions  of  a 
sound  business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  find  there  are  many  small  businessmen  who  have 
sufficient  insight  into  a  particular  technology  to  feel  that  their  particu¬ 
lar  project  is  sound,  but  the  banker,  not  having  that  familiarity  with 
the  technology,  feels  the  enterprise  is  not  sound,  and,  therefore,  that 
particular  small  businessman  is  unable  to  get  a  loan.  That  does 
happen. 

Mr.  Ervin.  But  isn’t  it  also  true  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  the  bank, 
frequently,  to  organize  a  new  business ;  there  is  so  much  money  floating 
around  he  can  raise  it  from  stockholders  or  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Or  he  can  borrow  from  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Ervin.  We  now  have  a  great  many  Government  agencies  that 
loan  money  for  small  private  enterprises ;  don’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ervin.  So  that  could  be  done  without  this  bill;  couldn’t  it? 
Money  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  that  could  be  done.  I  hope  you  are  directing 
this  to  a  point. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  trying  to.  The  one  thing  that  disturbs  me  about 
this  particular  proposal  is  this :  If  the  Government  is  going  to  loan 
money  for  new  enterprise,  of  course  that  new  enterprise,  in  most  cases, 
'would  compete  with  existing  enterprise ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Not  necessarily,  but  in  a  lot  of  cases  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  assume  they  would  to  a  very  considerable 
measure. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  that  might  be  a  healthy  thing  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  might  be  a  healthy 'thing  in  a  free-enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  in  some  cases  it  might  be  unhealthy;  might  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  a  few  cases  it  might  be  unhealthy. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  want  to  consider  those  unhealthy  cases  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  the  Government  loaned  a  million  dollars  to  a  company  to  set 
up  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  the  corporation,  or  partnership,  or 
individual,  lost  money  continually  in  that  manufacturing  plant,  and 
was  unable  to  pay  off  the  Government  loan.  Then  the  Government 
would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  either  of  foreclosing  on  that  prop¬ 
erty  and  having  it  sold  at  a  loss  or  buying  it  in  and  operating  it; 
isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  under  the  RFC. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Which  would  be  the  wise  course  to  pursue  in  that  case, 
to  sell  it  at  a  loss  ?  1 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  no  question  as  to  the  method  that  would  be 
followed  in  most  cases  by  the  RFC. 
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Mr-  ®KV1I'r •  ^  pt  a  loss,  or  at  whatever  it  would  bring? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  that  would  be  the  method  that  would  be  fob 
lowed  in  most  cases  by  the  RFC. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  am  also  thinking  of  those  cases  where  maybe  they 
were  able  to  operate  and  pay  off  the  loan  and  great  surplus  is  created. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Well,  that  would  be  handled,  under  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  in  the  normal  way. 

Mr.  Ervin.  A  large  surplus  of  a  particular  commodity  would  break 
the  market,  would  it  not ?  The  retail  market? 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  might  tend  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Ervin.  It  would  reduce  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Rather,  it  would  reduce  the  wholesale  price. 
Whether  it  would  reduce  the  retail  price  or  not,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Ervin.  There  is  some  danger  in  having  a  surplus  of  goods  in 
a  given  industry,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  If  there  is  unemployment,  there  is  very  serious 
danger. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  mean,  even  with  full  employment,  there  is  danger 
in  having  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Ervin.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  where  there  have  been 
surpluses. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Especially  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Ervin.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  surpluses  should  be 
sold  abroad  at  a  loss,  sold  on  a  continuing  lend-lease  basis.  Would 
that  be  a  wise  thing,  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  only  for  a  relatively 
short  period.  If  it  were  continued,  it  would  be  a  type  of  economic 
warfare  that  other  countries  would  greatly  resent  and  would  take 
action  against.  I  would  assume  it  would  be  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  be  prohibited  sooner  or  later  by  international  agreement  under 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  dump  those  surpluses  in  the 
sea,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  During  the  immediate  period,  when  the  needs 
abroad  are  very  great,  it  is  quite  possible  the  foreign  countries  would 
welcome  our  sending  surpluses  abroad  at  low  prices.  Eventually,  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  great  resentment  caused. 

Mr.  Ervin.  We  wouldn’t  want  to  dump  it  into  the  sea  or  burn  it  up. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  would  be  an  economic  loss. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Haven’t  you  seen  industries  get  sick  because  of  over¬ 
production  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  has  been  true  in  certain  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Ervin.  And  other  industries,  too. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  other  industries  prefer  to  handle  a  situation 
of  that  sort  by  holding  up  their  prices  and  employing  fewer  workers. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is,  I  don’t  want  to  try  to 
cure  one  sickness  and  bring  about  another,  which  I  think  might 
happen  unless  this  was  handled  with  great  care. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  historically,  have 
been  a  lifte  more  afraid  of  abundance  than  is  necessary.  But  I  am 
quite  willing  to  agree  that  in  particular  years,  where  surpluses  have 
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existed,  rather  extreme  measures  have  been  taken  to  handle  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  purpose  of  my  examination  today 
is  to  point  out  certain  pitfalls  we  must  always  try  to  avoid.  I  am 
sure  you  want,  to  try  to  avoid  those  pitfalls. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  along  the  line  of 
the  questions  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  There  are  men 
in  this  country,  and  a  lot  of  them,  who  have  conscientious  objections, 
whether  justified  or  not,  against  joining  the  closed-shop  type  of  union, 
or  even  any  kind  of  union.  Now,  suppose  those  men  are  unemployed, 
would  the  Government,  under  this  bill,  be  under  obligation  to  set  up 
a  separate  program  of  investment  and  expenditure  to  insure  those  per¬ 
sons  full  employment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don’t  think  that  comes  into  this  bill  at  all.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  How  would  they  get  full  employment,  then,  under  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  program  of  investment  and  expenditure  to  supplement  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Mr.  Congressman,  here  is  the  correct  slant  on  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  not  a  fair  labor  practices  bill ;  it  is  not  a  bill  designed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  management-labor  relationships.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  its  job  is  to  provide  employment  for  the  people  who 
want,  and  can’t  get  .employment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Its  iob  is  to  promote  such  sound  policies,  especially 
fiscal,  taxation,  tariff,  public  works,  and  the  like,  as  will  result 
in  job  opportunities.  It  doesn’t  undertake  to  settle  management- 
labor  relations. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don’t  mean  that,  but  I  am  just  seeing  how  far  this 
obligation  carries.  If,  under  the  discussion  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  had,  it  worked  out  so  that  the  men  in  the  unions  had 
jobs,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  were  not  in  the  unions  who  did 
not  have  jobs,  and  the  thing  did  not  work  out  to  give  them  jobs,  would 
the  Government  then  have  a  special  obligation  to  provide  some  sort 
of  additional  program  in  which  they  could  get  work? 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  not  handled  by  this  committee.  That  is  a 
problem  that  is  properlv  handled  by  the  committee  that  deals  with 
management-labor  relations. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  this  bill  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  all  our  citizens 
have  job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Wallace.  To  create  that  kind  of  climate  where  all  our  citizens 
should  be  able  to  get  jobs.  If  vou  will  look  at  my  book.  Sixty  Million 
Jobs,  vou  will  find  that  the  best  part  of  the  60,000,000  jobs  are  not 
unionized  at  all. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Probably  of  the  60,000,000  set  forth  there,  47,000,000,  ’ 
roughlv,  would  be  nonunion. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  there  probably  would  be  some  unemployment  among 
that  47.000,000  people. 

Mr.  Wallace  But  it  does  happen  that  the  13,000,000  are  for  the 
most  part  located  in  the  generating  parts  of  the  industrial  system. 
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Mr.  Judd.  But  wouldn’t  we  be  under  obligation  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  bill — the  President  and  the  joint  committee,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us — to  make  plans  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
ampng  the  13,000,000  who  are  unionized,  and  also  the  unemployed 
among  the  47,000,000  who  are  not  unionized  ?  Wouldn’t  it  require,  in 
a  sense,  two  sets  of  programs  ?  I  am  just  asking. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  don’t  think  so.  The  bill  is  designed  merely  to 
furnish  such  a  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  as  to  generate 
employment  for  all.  It  doesn’t  undertake  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
kind  you  mention.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  problems  of 
the  type  you  mention  might  well  be  considered  by  Congress  every 
year,  in  appropriate  committees. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  when  it  takes  up  its  national  program  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President’s  National  Budget - 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don't  think  that  problem  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  hope  it  won't,  but  I  just  wanted  whatever  advice  you 
might  have,  in  case  it  might  develop. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  it  need  develop,  unless  it  is  forcibly 
thrown  in. 

Mr.  Judd.  Here  is  another  question  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  am 
moved  to  ask  it  because  of  your  statement  that  you  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  calling  the  bill  a  full  production  and  full  employment  bill. 
In  the  Senate  version  they  put  in  an  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  insuring  full  employment  and  full  production.  I 

Sose  the  first  job  in  history  came  because  some  man  wanted  to 
uce  more  than  he  could  produce  with  his  own  hands,  and  he  hired 
a  fellow  to  help  him  produce  more.  Right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  first  job.  He  may  have 
been  a  slave ;  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  we  are  not  talking  about  slave  jobs.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  man  who  worked  for  another  for  a  wage.  The  man 
A  hired  man  B,  didn’t  he,  originally,  only  because  A  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  he  himself  could  produce,  and  he  wanted  B  to  help 
him  produce.  Production  was  the  primary  purpose;  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Possibly  man  A  had  a  son - 

Mr.  Judd.  But  his  sons  were  not  enough.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
sell  still  more,  and  he  wanted  to  produce  more.  So  he  created  a  job, 
and  the  primary  objective  of  that  job  was  production,  and  the  job 
was  a  means  to  that  end ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  In  a  simple  society,  man  is  directly  interested  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Judd.  In  this  bill  we  are  saying  that  the  primary  objective  is 
employment,  and  production  is  a  means  of  creating  more  employment- 
Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  place  them  on  a  par. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  wouldn’t  put  production  first,  and  employment  sec¬ 
ond,  or  employment  first,  and  production  second  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  would  have  them  going  as  a  team. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  think  they  are  interrelated ;  no  question  about  that,  but 
I  just  wondered,  when  you  said  this  afternoon  that  our  first  and  fore¬ 
most  objective  should  be  full  employment — if  you  don't  think  that  is  a 
reversal  of  society  as  we  have  always  known  it,  and,  if  so,  do  you 
think  it  is  a  desirable  reversal  ?  I  am  just  speculating. 

Mr.  Wallace.  At  any  time  I  am  quite  willing  to  link  the  two  terms 
together.  I  would  have  them  merged  together  inseparably.  As  I 
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stated  to  Congressman  Hoffman.  I  wholeheartedly  believe  in  these 
practices  on  the  part  of  labor  which  have  resulted  in  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  I  would  say  also,  these  practices  on  the  part  of  industry,  as 
well. 

Mr.  Judd.  Certainly,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Now,  one  more 
-question.  Yesterday  I  read  in  the  paper  that  some  of  the  opposition 
"to  the  consolidation  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  into  one  department  of 
defense  was  on  the  basis  that  no  one  man  could  possibly  grasp  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  managing  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force; 
therefore,  they  should  not  be  combined.  And  yet  here  you  are  saying 
that  because  our  society  has  become  so  complex  and  our  economy  so 
complicated  and  so  closely  tied  to  economic  and  fiscal  conditions  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  because  the  Federal  Government  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  affect  such  a  large  part  of  our  economy,  therefore  we  cannot 
just  go  along  and  take  a  chance  on  another  collapse.  So  your  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  create  a  centralized  set-up,  headed  by  one  man,  that  will  be 
able  to  grasp  and  manage  this  very  complicated  thing.  Now  if  no  one 
man  can  grasp  what  is  involved  in  our  national  defense,  is  it  likely  that 
one  man  is  going  to  be  able  to  grasp  all  this  very  large  and  complex 
economic  problem  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  bill  does  not  set  up  one  man  who  is  supposed  to 
know  everything.  The  bill  does  provide  for  the  President  submitting 
the  national  budget. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  an  awful  lot  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  budg¬ 
et.  The  President  is  the  man  who  in  the  last  analysis  has  to  be  the 
one  who  decides  between  what  will  probably  be  conflicting  views. 
Isn’t  that  true? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  and  his  advisors  would,  of  course,  pass  on  the 
•conflicting  views. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  I  am  getting  at - 

Mr.  Wallace.  As  I  have  observed  how  these  matters  come  to  the 
President’s  attention,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  profound  wisdom  on  the  part 
-of  an  yone  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  careful  consideration  by  many 
groups  of  men.  Eventually,  of  course,  it  is  passed  on  by  this  j  oint  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  some  people  believe  that  the 
more  complicated  society  is  the  more  we  have  to  decentralize  it,  the 
less  wise  it  is  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  hands. 

Mr.  Wallace.  The  whole  situation  is  a  whole  lot  like  it  is  with  the 
human  body.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  best  decentral¬ 
ized,  but  there  are  certain  points  where  the  Federal  Government  must 
operate  it  in  a  unified  sense.  I  don’t  say  it  is  a  matter  of  one  man ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  one  man  who  has  the  duty  of  passing  on  the  judgment  of 
many  men  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  then  it  goes 
to  Congress,  where  again  it  is  passed  upon  by  some  30  men  from  the 
appropriate  committees,  as  Congressman  Rich  described  earlier  this 
afternoon ;  and  finally  debated  by  the  whole  membership. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  there  comes  a  place  in 
the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  business  where  its  very  bigness  mil¬ 
itates  against  its  efficiency,  rather  than  promotes  its  efficiency,  because 
of  inability  to  grasp  it  all? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  that  happens  continually  in  business. 

Mr.  Judd,  But  you  don’t  think  it  happens  in  government? 
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Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  danger  of  it  happening  in  government,, 
but  we  do  have  a  big  government,  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
with  it.  I  think  this  bill  provides  a  method  for  doing  the  best  we 
can-with  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  merit  in  the  contention  of 
some  that  it  is  too  big  to  do  a  good  job,  rather  than  not  big  enough 
to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  Wallace.  You  mean  you  are  advocating  splitting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  No;  but  I  believe  it  has  taken  over  too  many  functions, 
taken  over  and  concentrated  in  Washington  so  many  functions  that 
it  is  unable  to  regulate  wisely  so  many  things.  It  has  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  and  then  restrain  those  who  break  them,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  those  rules  and  regulations  should  be  more  or 
less  self-operating  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  appreciate  your  longing  for  decentralization.  It 
is  inherent  in  my  very  being.  But  as  long  as  you  are  in  the  shadow 
of  a  great  war,  and  as  long  as  we  have  such  pressing  international 
problems,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  attain  that  objective  at  any  time 
during  your  lifetime  or  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  this  bill  is  legislation  in  perpetuity.  We  are  set¬ 
ting  up  legislation,  not  for  10  years,  with  an  expiration  date;  this 
is  to  be  the  practice  until  Congress - 

Mr.  Wallace.  A  future  Congress  could  change  it  whenever  it 
wants  to. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  we  are  setting  up  a  general  plan,  not  as  an  emergency, 
but  as  a  long-term  procedure,  which  certainly  draws  into  Washing¬ 
ton  greater  control  than  has  ever  been  there  at  least  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  is  quite  possible  under  this  bill  eventually  to 
bring  about  greater  decentralization.  But  undoubtedly  the  powers 
which  the  Federal  Government  now  has,  and  which  if  has  had  for 
many  decades,  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  out 
constructively,  instead  of  to  be  self-defeating.  I  saw  after  World 
War  I  how  those  powers  were  exercised  to  be  self-defeating.  I  am 
sure  many  others  saw  how  that  came  to  pass.  We  want  to  avoid 
doing  that  same  kind  of  thing  over  again.  We  need  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government,  both  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
•branches,  continually  examines  the  situation  from  the  over-all  point  of 
view.  The  bill  requires  that.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have 
something  of  that  sort  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  same  kind  of  thing  we 
had  after  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Judd.  Sure  I  agree  that  decentralization  is  possible  under  this 
bill.  But  it  just  isn’t  humanly  likely,  is  it,  that  people  will  lay  down 
powers  they  are  granted  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  it  depends  so  much  on  that  as  it  does 
on  the  fact  that  for  quite  a  while  we  will  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  war, 
which  means  the  problems  will  tend  to  be  international  in  scope  in 
their  postwar  effects. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  wish  more  people  would  agree  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  wise  Chinese  who  said  that  “If  I  die  as  a  dictator  my  name  will 
be  hated  in  every  Chinese  home;  but  if  I  succeed,  before  I  die,  I 
succeed  in  returning  power  to  the  people,  I  will  be  remembered  in  every 
Chinese  home  with  gratitude.”  And  he  said  that  at  a  time  when  he 
had  great  power  concentrated  in  himself. 
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Mr.  Wallace.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Judd.  Chiaiig  Kai-shek. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you,  wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation, 
endorse  this  bill  that  has  in  it  the  language  on  page  2,  line  3 : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular  employment? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  endorse  the  bill.  You  may  remember,  Mr. 
Congressman,  that  in  response  to  the  questions  of  Congressman 
Church,  I  indicated  that  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  put  in 
certain  exceptions  with  regard  to  regular  full-time  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  definition  of  the  words 
“useful,  remunerative,  regular  or  full  time,”  I  am  just  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “All  Americans  have  a  right  to  employment.”  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Of  course,  the - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  “All  Americans  have  a  right  to  employment.”  Do 
you  endorse  that  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  that  wouldn’t  exclude  any  man  from  a  Fed¬ 
eral  job  created  under  this,  because  he  didn’t  belong  to  a  union,  would 
it?  I  just  want  to  know  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  it  is  a  bill 
to  relieve  all  who  are  unemployed,  or  just  the  union  unemployed. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  have  been  over  this  a  great  many  times,  Mr.  Con¬ 
gressman.  The  point  which  troubles  you  I  don’t  believe  belongs  in  this 
bill.  I  don’t  think  it  should  be  considered  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  do  not  approve  of  that 
language,  “All  Americans  have  a  right  to  an  opportunity  for-  employ¬ 
ment,”  do  you? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  you  wouldn’t  deprive  a  nonunion  man  of  a  job 
■created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Wallace.  No;  I  wouldn’t  want  to  see  a  nonunion  man  deprived 
•of  a  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  think  that  no  construction  could  be  placed 
on  this  bill  that  would  deprive  a  nonunion  man  of  participation  in  a 
Federal- works  program? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  don’t  think  that  belongs - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Why  don’t  you  answer  that  right  off  ?  You  do  or 
you  don’t.  You  come  here  and  endorse  a  bill  which,  on  its  face,  says 
that  all  Americans  have  the  right  to  jobs.  Now,  if  you  don’t  believe 
it,  that  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  do  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right,  then.  Then  you  don’t  believe 'that  a  man 
should  be  deprived  of  a  job  created  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  tax  money,  just  because  he  don’t  belong  to  a  union ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  say  that  for  a  man  with  your  experience, 
who  has  been  so  successful  in  the  corn -breeding  business,  and  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  who  has  pleased  so  many  farmers,  I 
can’t  see  why  you  should  have  so  much  difficulty  with  that  little,  simple 
question.  .  \ 

Mr.  Wallace.  Your  question  is  very  complex. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Complex  as  to  whether  an  American  should  have 
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the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment?  I  imagine  there  would 
be  about  30  words  in  that-question, 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  feel,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  the  amendment  which 
you  evidently  will  propose  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  LaFollette  amendment.  You  are  fa-, 
miliar  with  the  practices  of  some  employers  who,  prior  to  1935,  re¬ 
quired  employees,  if  they  belonged  to  unions,  to  resign  and  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  jobs  to  sign  a  contract  that  they  would  not  become  a  member 
of  a  union.  The  name  they  gave  it  was  the  “yellow  dog”  contract. 
Congress,  in  1935,  you  recall,  outlawed  it.  You  remember  that? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now  the  unions,  in  practice,  have  established  another 
contract  or  situation,  wherein,  in  order  to  work  in  many  industries, 
a  man  must  sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  be  a  union  man. 

Mr.  Wallace.  This  bill  d  oes  not - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Never  mind  this  bill.  If  this  is  a  bill  for  employment 
at  all,  I  want  to  take  care  of  the  nonunion  man  as  well  as  the  union 
man.  Don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes;  I  definitely  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  why  don’t  you  say  that,  as  you  understand  this 
bill,  it  doesn’t  exclude  from  a  Federal  job,  under  any  collective-bar¬ 
gaining  contract,  the  nonunion  man?  If  it  was  wicked,  and  I  think 
it  was,  for  the  employer  to  make  and  enforce  that  “yellow  dog”  con¬ 
tract,  isn’t  it  just  as  reprehensible  for  any  group  to  say  to  a  man  over 
here  in  the  corner,  as  they  sometimes  do,  “Unless  you  join  the  union, 
you  can’t  get  a  job?” 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  an  important  thing  not  to  run  afoul 
of  other  Federal  legislation  in  the  amendment  you  propose. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  propose  any  amendment. 

Mr.  Wallace.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  some  amendment  in  mind 
to  handle  the  situation  which  is  disturbing  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  I  haven’t  a  single  amendment  in  mind. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  might  add,  you  can  work  out  an  amendment  to 
handle  the  situation;  but,  as  I  view  it,  this  bill  does  not  undertake  to 
go  into  the  question  of  whether  a  man  is  union  or  nonunion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  this  bill  is  so  much  legislation  that  just  attempts 
to  avoid  the  issue,  rather  than  attempt  to  meet  it  head-on  and  declare, 
as  we  should  have  in  the  Wagner  Act,  that  a  man  should  have  the 
right  to  join  a  union  and  he  should  have  the  right  not  to  join. 

You  will  agree  with  this — that  the  higher-paid  jobs  are  in  the 
industrial  area. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Beyond  question ;  and  they  are  practically  all  union¬ 
ized,  those  industries,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Wallace.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  the  higher-type,  better-paid  jobs  now  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  unions. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  that  we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the  unfortunate 
fellow  who  maybe  has  a  low-priced  job,  or  who  can’t  find  work ;  and 
yet,  under  your  theory  of  it,  we  shouldn’t  consider  at  all  giving  him 

sa  job. 
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Mr.  Wallace.'  I  don’t  agree  with  you  that  this  bill  as  drawn  dis¬ 
criminates  in  any  way  against  the  nonunion  man. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  its  face,  it  doesn’t.-  On  its  face,  it  says  “all”;  but 
you  know  very  well  when  you  turn  over  to  that -fair  standards  and  the 
NLRB,  and  all  that,  and  go  into  these  industrial  jobs,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  that  man  either  belongs  to  a  union  and  keeps  his  dues 
paid  up  or  he  doesn’t  hold  his  job. 

Mr.  Wallace.  That  doesn’t  flow  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  flows  from  the  failure  in  this  bill  and  the  failure 
in  #ther  legislation  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  of  labor; 
and  if  I  was  an  employer,  and  without  heart  and  unscrupulous,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  union  have  a  corrupt  boss  so  that  he  would  sell  me 
his  slave  labor  right  across  the  table  when  I  slipped  him  something. 
That  is  my  point.  That  is  what  might  happen.  It  may  be  what  has 
happened  on  some  cases.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  know  you  have  had  full  employ¬ 
ment  today,  and  we  will  take  a  recess.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  appreciate  the  splendid  hearing  ail  of  you  have 
given  us. 

(Whereupon,  at  6 : 20  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  31, 1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Hon.  Carter  Manasco  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have  this 
morning  the  Honorable  Fred  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mri  Vinson  you  may  proceed. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  FEED  VINSON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

TREASURY 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  things  about  our  economy. 

It  showed  that  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  set  their 
minds  on  doing  a  big  job,  that  job  will  be  done,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
sources  of  this  great  country  will  be  mobilized  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Winning  the  war  was,  abviously,  all-important.  So  we  did 
our  best  to  call  into  service  every  human  and  material  resource  which 
the  country  had  at  its  command  and  put  it  to  use  either  directly  for 
the  war  effort  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civilian  economy. 

The  war  elso  revealed  the  tremendous  productivity  inherent  in  our 
economy.  Our  gross  national  product  increased  from  $89,000,000,000 
in  1939  to  $199,000,000,000  in  1944.  Some  of  this,  of  course,  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  in  prices;  but  the  product  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  real  terms,  increased  by  about  75  percent. 

We  learned  other  important  facts  about  our  economy;  too,  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  We  discovered  that  as  a  consequence  of  our  all-out 
effort,  unemployment  disappeared.  There  were  more  employment 
opportunities  than  people  seeking  work.  The  job  sought  the  man, 
rather  than  the  man  the  job. 

We  discovered  that  as  a  result  of  the  effective  use  of  our  resources 
during  the  wartime  period,  the  real  standard  of  living  of  the  civilian 
population  was  higher  in  1944  than  it  had  been  before  the  war,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  our  production  was  for  war 
purposes. 

The  No.  1  problem  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  United  States 
here  at  home  right  now  is  how  to  apply  the  economic  lessons  of  war 
to  the  peace.  Now,  at  first  glance,  it  mighht  appear  that  there  would 
be  a  hopeless  disagreement  in  this  country  on  how  this  can  be-  done. 
But  a  more  careful  study  will  convince  thoughtful  men  that  there  are 
important' fundamentals  upon  which  all  can  agree. 
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In  fact,  there  are  two  fundamentals  upon  which  the  American 
people  already  are  agreed.  The  first  is  that  our  economic  problems 
must  be  solved  within  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  The  second  is 
that  the  most  important  of  these  problems  is  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mass  unemployment  is  the  source  of  most  of  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  evils;  it  is  the  greatest  menace  to  economic  security  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  periodically  condemn  10,000,000  unemployed  to 
bear  this  burden.  We  cannot  declare  these  men  and  women  indus¬ 
trial  surplus  and  dispose  of  them  in  that  way.  That  is  not  the 
American  way  of  doing  things. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  pessimistic  view  that  unemploment  is 
inevitable  and  that  any  effort  to  prevent  it  is  a  threat  to  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Our  people  want  to  keep  the  economic  system  under  which 
this  country  achieved  leadership.  They  know  it  offers  the  best  hope 
of  continued  economic  progress  and  higher  standards  of  living.  They 
will  never  abandon  this  system  so  long  as  they  can  cherish  this  hope. 
The  only  threat  to  free  enterprise  in  this  country  can  come  from  mass 
unemployment.  Our  task  is  to  remove  this  threat  by  meeting  the 
problem. 

And  let  me  make  this  clear:  Unemployment  is  not  the  fault  of 
business.  Businessmen  do  not  want  to  stop  production  or  to  lay  off 
men.  They  know  that  profits  come  from  production.  So  long  as 
they  can  find  markets,  they  are  prepared  to  employ  labor  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods.  It  is  only  when  the  demand  falls  off,  when  goods  can¬ 
not  be  sold,  that  they  close  down  or  reduce  their  force.  Give  Amer¬ 
ican  business  the  markets,  the  demands  for  the  output,  and  we  will 
witness  a  new  miracle  of  production  that  will  surpass  anything  we 
have  seen  before.  Unemployment  is  not  the  fault  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  business,  like  labor,  is  the  victim  of  depression. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  unemployment  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
business.  When  demand  falls  off,  businessmen  have  no  alternative; 
they  must  cut  production.  If  they  persist  in  producing  goods  for 
which  there  are  no  markets,  they  will  incur  losses  that  may  force 
bankruptcy.  In  general,  when  businessmen  produce  efficiently,  when 
they  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  when  they  pay  good  wages,  they  have 
done  all  they  can  do,  and  they  are  entitled  to  profits  from  production. 
Business  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  on  unemployment. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a  responsibility  on 
unemployment.  There  can  be  no  vacuum,  no  void  of  responsibility, 
on  the  most  important  domestic  problem  confronting  the  American 
people.  When  we  face  the  issue  we  must  admit  that  all  of  us  have 
a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic  system  works,  to  see  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  jobs  for  men  and  women  willing  and 
able  to  work.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  and  we  must 
look  to  the  Government,  acting  for  all  the  people,  to  meet  this 
responsibility. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  recognizing  this  responsibility. 
In  every  deep  depression  the  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to 
deal  will  unempolyment.  In  1921,  during  the  crisis  of  that  year, 
President  Harding  called  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  which 
met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Herbert  Hoover.  In  1931,  in  the 
midst  of  an  even  greater  crisis,  Congress  passed  the  Employment 
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Stabilization  Act,  establishing  a  board  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  whole  experience  of  the 
1930’s  is  concrete  evidence  that  the  Government  must  deal  with  the 
problem  and  that  it  cannot  abdicate  this  responsibility. 

During  depression  we  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  Government 
action,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  prosperity  we  seem  to  forget  it.  In 
1928,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  boom,  Senator  Wesley  Jones,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  introduced  a  bill  for  a  reserve  of  public  works  to  be  con¬ 
structed  during  depression.  The  bill  was  killed,  according  to  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  S.  380,  because  it  was  deemed  unwise  to 
mention  depression  before  a  Presidential  campaign.  That  same  year 
Senator  Wagner  introduced  the  employment-stabilization  bill.  It 
was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  advance  planning  and  regulated  construc¬ 
tion  of  public  works,  for  the  stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  aiding 
in  the  prevention  of  unemployment. 

This  bill,  which  could. have  been  so  helpful  when  the  crash  came 
in  1929,  lay  dormant  for  3  vital  years.  It  was  only  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepest  depression  of  our  history,  when  it  was  too  late  to  take 
measures  that  might  have  prevented  the  catastrophe,  that  we  real¬ 
ized  what  should  have  been  done.  When  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
in  1931,  it  was  in  emasculated  form. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Act  did  not  provide  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  on  unemployment.  It  was  not  concerned  with 
many  types  of  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  a  great  de¬ 
pression.  It  dealt  exclusively  with  the  planning  and  timing  of  public 
works  as  a  means  of  providing  employment  during  depression.  It 
was  enacted  during  a  great  crisis  when  public  works  could  do  no 
more  than  alleviate  the  mass  unemployment  that  already  existed. 
This  could  be  done  under  the  act,  and  this  was  done  as  far  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Garner  put  through  a  bill  in  1932  auth¬ 
orizing  expenditure  of  $2,200,000,000  for  public  works.  This  bill 
followed  the  principles  established  in  the  Employment  Stabilization 
Act.  The  money  was  to  be  used  only  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  previously  approved  by  Congress  or  the  Executive,  except 
for  $70,000,000  for  post  offices  in  the  smaller  communities.  The  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover.  In  1933  Congress  passed  another 
bill  authorizing  3.3  billion  dollars  for  public  works.  The  construc¬ 
tion  so  authorized  was  undertaken  through  the  PWA. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Act  never  contemplated  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  national  budget  with  recommendations  to  deal  with  pros¬ 
pective  depressions.  It  only  provided  for  plans  to  arrange  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  in  a  manner  which  would  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  employment.  The  timing  of  public  works  is  a  use¬ 
ful  part  of  a  program  for  dealing  with  prospective  unemployment. 
But  by  itself,  it  is  entirely  inadequate.  Under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  anything  now  under  this  act,  for  these 
functions  which  had  been  consolidated  with  those  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  were  abolished  by  Congress  in  1943. 

The  full-employment  bill  is  a  logical  development  of  the  act  of 
1931.  It  recognizes  the  continuing  responsibility  of  Government  to 
see  that  there  are  enough  job  opportunities.  It  provides  for  a  na¬ 
tional  budget  that  will  show  the  amount  of  production  necessary  te 
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maintain  full  employment,  and  it  requires  estimates  to  be  made,  pf  the 
prospective  demand  for  this  production.  Such  a  national  budget, will 
be  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress  each  year  and  will, be 
•considered  by  a  joint  congressional  committee  which  will  report  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  national  budget. 

This  procedure  seems  to  me  the  common-sense  and  dollarwise  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment — through  prevention 
rather  than  through  relief.  The  first  step  is  to  get  the  facts  and  place 
them  before  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  if  the  national  budget  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  prospective  deficiency  or  excess  of  demand,  depression  or 
prosperity  will  start  at  once.  The  evidence  does  not  bear  out  this 
view.  We  don’t  get  prosperity  or  depression  merely  by  predicting  it. 
If  we  could,  we  would  never  have  had  the  crisis  of  1929  to  1933, 
Businessmen  were  assured  time  and  time  again  that  prosperity  was 
just  around  the  corner.  Businessmen  act  on  the  prospects  for  demand 
for  their  products  from  their  customers.  When  demand  falls  off, 
they  stop  production.  A  national  budget  that  recognizes  a  deficiency, 
in  opportunities  for  employment  and  carries  a  recommendation  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  can  give  increased  confidence  to  businessmen 
to  continue  with  their  investment,  their  production,  and  their  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  Government  cannot 
make  accurate  estimates  of  the  type  required  by  this  bill,  I  want  to 
go  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Government  is  in  a  position  to  make 
reasonably  good  estimates.  In  dealing  with  the  tax  and  savings  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  war  we  had  to  make  estimates  of  prospective  income 
and  expenditure.  From  these  estimates  we  developed  a  program  to 
reduce  and  limit  over-all  expenditure  to  the  available  supply  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Nobody  claims  that  the  statistical  data  we  new  have 
are  perfect.  They  can  and  will  be  improved  under  this  bill.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  national  budget  will  be  made  after  consultation  with 
business  on  the  basis  of  data  provided  by  business. 

I  have  seen  some  doubt  cast  as  to  the  competence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prepare  a  national  budget  on  the  grounds  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  done  very  well  in  estimating  its  expenditures  and  re¬ 
ceipts.  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  receipts  side  of  this 
criticism,  since  the  estimate  of  receipts  is  a  statutory  responsibility 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  the  6  years  before  the  war,  from 
1935  to  1940,  the  average  error  between  estimated  and  actual  tax 
receipts  averaged  about  6  percent.  In  4  of  these  6  years,  the  error 
was  5  percent  or  less.  Now,  this  is  not  a  bad  record,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  estimate  tax  receipts  than  it  is  to  forecast  business 
conditions.  We  estimate  tax  receipts  by  starting  with  an  estimate  of 
business  conditions.  An  arror  of  6  percent  in  tax  receipts  is  prob¬ 
ably  comparable  to  an  error  of  3  percent  on  national  income. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  national  income  and' its  components  that  is  sig¬ 
nificant  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  national  budget.  An  error 
of  3  percent  would  represent  a  difference  of  not  more  than  1,500,000 
lobs  from  the  number  actually  employed.  In  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  preventing  mass  unemployment,  an  error  of  3  percent  could  not 
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impair  the  usefulness  of  the  national  budget.  In  practice,  the  real 
problem  will  be  to  see  whether  a  deficiency  in  demand  is  developing 
in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  durable  goods  industries  which 
generally  precedes  a  great  depression.  The  national  budget  will  be 
submitted  annually ;  but  quarterly  reports  will  be  made  to  Congress, 
taking  account  of  changing  conditions. 

The  National  Budget  will  compel  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  departments  to  the  problem  of  employment.  But  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume  that  the  submission  of  a  budget  can  of 
itself  prevent  mass  unemployment.  The  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  end  there.  The  important  thing  is  to  take  the  positive 
steps  that  will  facilitate  and  encourage  an  expansion  of  consumption 
and  private  investment  whenever  this  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  a 
great  depression. 

There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  remedy  that  will  be  recom¬ 
mended,  when  a  deficiency  in  employment  opportunities  appears,  will 
be  Government  spending.  There  will  be  times  when  changes  in  our 
tax  policy  will  be  needed  to  help  maintain  employment  and  produc¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  times  when  changes  in  credit  policy  will  be  needed. 
There  may  be  times,  of  course,  when,  because  of  a  decline  in  private 
construction,  the  proper  remedy  will  be  an  expansion  of  public  con¬ 
struction.  We  should  be  ready  to  proceed  promptly  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  necessary  and  useful  public  works  whenever  there-  is  a 
falling  off  in  private  construction. 

This  bill  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not  authorize  any  expendi¬ 
ture.  Whatever  legislation  may  be  recommended  in  the  National 
Budget  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  employment  will  go  to 
Congress  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  as  now.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  the  additional  opportunity  of  having  the  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee  on  the  National  Budget  give  to  the  Congress  its  re¬ 
port  on  the  policies  that  should  guide  Congress  in  dealing  with  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  the  National  Budget. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  criticisms  of  the  bill  which  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  there  are  certain  broad  objections  offered  by  some — and  appar¬ 
ently  believed  by  many  more.  I  call  these  objections  the  Union  League 
Club  objections,  because  they  find  their  most  enthusiastic  supporters  in 
the  stuffy  environs  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs.  But  they  deserve  to 
be  held  up  to  critical  and  public  analysis  where  their  merits  can  be 
evaluated. 

The  most  pervading  of  these  Union  League  Club  arguments  is  the 
defeatist  attitude  with  respect  to  our  economic  system.  Mr.  William 
L.  Kleitz,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
for  example,  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
depressions  are  inevitable  under  the  free-enterprise  system.  I  should 
like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  dissenting  from  the  view  that  the  free- 
enterprise  system  makes  such  periods  of  unemployment  necessary  for 
those  least  able  to  bear  them.  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  vigor  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  than  that,  and  I  know  that  you  gentlemen  have 
also. 

It  is  a  false  dilemma  which  gives  us  the  choice  between  full  emnloy- 
ment  and  a  free  society;  and  those  who  tell  us  that  depressions  are  the 
price  we  pay  for  freedom  are  doing  no  favor  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  system  of  private  enterprise  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  out- 
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produce  every  country  in  the  world,  and  to  win  this  most  destructive 
of  all  wars  with  a  minimum  loss  of  American  lives  ancl  a  maximum 
reliance  on  the  products  of  industry.  I  am  sure  that  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  will  also  enable  us  to  win  the  peace,  if  its  friends  will 
stop  insisting  that  it  must  produce  depressions  to  realize  its  natural 
destiny. 

The  second  of  these  Union  League  Club  arguments  is  that  a  full- 
employment  policy  is  expensive  and  that  relief  is  cheaper.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  "Rufus  Tucker,  the  chief  economist  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp.,  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  the  tax¬ 
payers  “*  *  *  may” —  he  said  only  “may” — “have  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  keep  any  citizen  from  starvation  *  *  *”  but  that  this 

obligation  can  often  be  fulfilled  more  cheaply  in  other  ways  than  by 
providing  jobs.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  an  exceedingly  narrow  view  of  the  problem.  Ignoring  altogether 
its  callous  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  unemployed,  it  errs  even  on 
the  side  of  expense,  for  it  treats  only  the  symptoms  of  unemployment 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  like  the  view  taken  by  a 
doctor  who  prescribed  that  a  poor  patient  should  wear  a  truss  all 
through  his  life  because  the  doctor  feels  that  an  operation  would  be 
unduly  expensive  or  bothersome. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  club  intellectuals  believe  that  a  pool  of  unem¬ 
ployed  helps  to  keep  labor  in  its  place,  and  is  conducive  to  the  profit¬ 
able  operation  of  the  enterprises  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Naturally,  these  persons  seldom  express  their  opinions  for  the  record. 

In  addition  to  the  three  broad  currents  of  opposition  to  the  full 
employment  bill  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  there  are  other  per¬ 
sons  whose  opposition  is  based  on  the  honest  belief  that  the  adoption 
of  some  policy  or  policies  which  they  particularly  advocate  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of  continuing  full  employment. 
To  the  extent  that  these  people  are  right,  there  is  room  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  adoption  of  their  policies  within  the  broad  framework 
of  the  full  employment  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  bill  is  in  complete 
accord  with  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  It  does  not  authorize  the 
Government  to  operate  any  plants  or  factories  or  productive  facilities. 
It  does  not  authorize  the  use  of  any  compulsory  measures  in  deter¬ 
mining  where  people  are  to  be  employed.  Every  businessman  remains 
free  to  run  his  business  as  he  always  has.  The  Government’s  sole 
function  is  to  exercise  the  necessary  foresight  in  dealing  with  pro¬ 
spective  developments  that  affect  employment  and  to  take  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  are  authorized  by  law  to  prevent  a  deficiency  or  excess  in  de¬ 
mand.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  coerce  industry 
but  to  provide  an  environment  in  which  industry  can  realize  its  enor¬ 
mous  potentialities  for  production  and  employment. 

The  full  employment  bill  makes  no  assumption  with  respect  to 
the  general  character  of  our  economic  problems  at  any  particular 
time.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  National  Budget  shall 
make  recommendations  for  the  control  of  inflation  whenever  this  shall 
be  necessary  as  well  as  recommendations  for  achieving  and  maintain¬ 
ing  full  employment.  There  is  nothing  inflationary  in  this  bill. 

Some  opponents  of  this  bill  have  leveled  most  of  their  attack  on  an 
alleged  promise  to  provide  every  man  and  woman  with  a  job.  This 
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bill  does  not  do  this.  It  merely  recognizes  the  Government’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  there  are  enough  opportunities  for  productive  work 
to  employ  all  the  men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  work.  The 
chance  to  earn  a  living  is  so  fundamental  a  human  right  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  by  quibbling  or  by  the  equivocal  use  of  words.  In  a 
modern  industrial  society  the  opportunity  to  work  is  the  very  basis 
of  the  inalienable  and  God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness. 

There  is  no  class  or  sectional  interest  in  this  bill.  It  is  truly  a 
national  bill  to  promote  the  general  welfare  by  protecting  the  national 
economy.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  labor  to  have  an  adequate 
demand  for  our  production  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  jobs  for  all' 
men  and  women  willing  and  able  to  work.  But  it  is  no  less  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  and  industry.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
know  that  unemployment  in  American  industry  means  low  prices  and 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  crops.  They  know  that  a  sound  postwar- 
farm  program  must  start  with  plenty  of  jobs  and  good  wages  in  in¬ 
dustry  so  that  our  workers  can  consume  the  foods  and  materials  which 
our  farmers  can  produce  in  abundance  and  businessmen  know  what 
depression  means  to  them — reduced  output,  losses,  and  even  failures. 
The  maintenance  of  production  and  the  profits  of  business  depends 
upon  an  adequate  demand  for  output.  Such  a  demand  requires  the 
prevention  of  mass  unemployment. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  we  cannot  afford  full  employment. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  thought  here.  It  is  unemployment  that  we 
cannot  afford.  The  unemployment  of  the  1930's  cost  us  in  lost  in¬ 
come  far  more  than  the  war;  and  this  cost  was  not  distributed  among 
all  the  people  on  an  equitable  basis.  It  was  concentrated  in  large 
part  on  the  unemployed  workers  and  the  depressed  farmers.  We 
cannot  afford  another  depression  like  that. 

If  we  put  our  full  resources  to  work  we  can  increase  our  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  by  50  percent  above  the  1940  level,  and  our 
production  of  capital  goods,  including  construction,  by  more  than 
100  percent  above  the  1940  level.  This  chart,  based  on  a  Commerce 
Department  study  when  Jesse  Jones  was  Secretary,  shows  in  more 
detail  what  full  employment  means  to  business.  My  own  review  of 
the  facts,  when  I  was  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver¬ 
sion,  has  convinced  me  that  we  can  and  must  increase  consumption 
by  50  percent  and  expand  construction  and  investment  by  100  per¬ 
cent  above  prewar  levels.  We  cannot  let  one-fourth  of  our  resources 
go  to  waste.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  say  that  it  will  be 
much  harder  to  balance  our  budget  and  to  service  our  national  debt 
if  we  drift  into  another  great  depression. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  can  prevent  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  if  we  decide  to  deal  intelligently  with  this  problem.  I  have 
said  it  before  and  I  shall  say  it  again : 

Depressions,  like  wars,  are  not  acts  of  God.  Man  makes  them.  If  we  make 
them,  we  can  unmake  them.  We  must  create,  in  peace,  a  new  prosperity  and 
a  greater  opportunity  for  jobs  than  has  existed  before. 

We  shall  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  by  ignoring  it. 
We  must  not  repeat  the  error  of  1921  and  1931  of  trying  to  deal  with 
this  problem  when  it  is  too  late.  This  is  a  bill  that  should  be  enacted 
promptly.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  urgent  bill — not  because  we  need 
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it  to  deal  with  mass  unemployment  now,  but  because  we  need  it  now  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  depression  when  it  does  come. 

I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  on  this  point : 

When  business  again  declines  men  will  be  laid  off  and  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  may  again  become  serious.  It  will  then  be  too  late  for  any  measures 
except  relief  for  the  unemployed  unless  we  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  preventing,  or  at  least  reducing,  these  extreme  fluctuations  of  business 
activity.  Prevention  as  contrasted  with,  relief  is  possible  only  through 
foresight. 

This  is  a  statement  as  timely  now  as  when  it  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Owen  D.  Young  and  appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover 
,as  chairman  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1921. 

In  my  opinion,  the  full  employment  bill  enables  us,  yes,  requires 
us  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  while  there  is  still 
time,  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  regards*  full-employment  legislation  as  the  basic  framework 
upon  which  a  large  share  of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  central  problem 
of  full  production  and  full  employment  must  rest.  He  is  most  an¬ 
xious  that  the  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  submit  that  chart  for  the  record? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  chart  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Full  Employment  Means  More  Business _ 


«  Consumers'  Goods  and  Services 
DURABLE 


SEMI-DURABLE 

GOODS 


A  projection  of  »*pt  ndlturei  by  commodity  groups  booed 
on  past  relationship!  to  the  grot*  national  product* 

•  Capital  Goods _ 

^  EQUIPMENT 


Source  Markets  Alter  the  W*  -Committee  It,,  (944  figu.es  in  th.s  chort  ore  based  on  assumptions  (o)  that  the  immediate  reconversion  period  ends  before  1946  (.1 
#Oi  economic  Uevelopment  not  the  ease  figures  would  be  only  slightly  different  for  the  loter  period  immediately  following  reconversion), 

ft>)  that  96  5  percent  of  those  seeking  employment  will  have  productive  ,obs,  and  (c)  that  pncei  will  be  the  some  os  in  1 942 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the  national  budget, 
it  is  fair  to  state,  in  the  preparation  of  that  budget,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  who  are  engaged  in 
gathering  the  information  that  go  into  that  budget  would  have  to 
start  some  time  in  July  or  August  of  the  year  before  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President?  For  instance,  1945,  we  will  say, 
the  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  preparation  of  that 
budget  would  be  started  in  J uly  of  this  year  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  1946  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1946.  It  takes  quite  a  time  to  prepare  these  budgets. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  were  not  accurate,  and  reliably  accu¬ 
rate,  they  would  be  worthless.  If  this  bill  had  been  law  in  July  of 
this  year,  had  been  enacted  in  June,  it  would  have  been  the  first  of 
July  next  year  before  the  operations  under  this  bill,  except  as  to  the 
gathering  of  statistics  and  so  forth,  could  have  gone  into  effect? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  in  July  of  this  year,  that  there  would  have  been  any  public- 
works  program  recommended.  I  don’t  know  what  the  committee  or 
agency  that  sent  it  up  would  recommend.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
attitude  of  the  President  would  have  been.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
joint  congressional  committee  would  have  done,  or  what  their  atti¬ 
tude  would  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  joint 
committee  proposed  under  this  bill  is  to  report  its  findings  and  make 
its  recommendations  in  March— March  1  of  1947. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right.  January  1,  as  I  recall  it,  is  when  the 
report  would  come,  and  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  would  be 
made  March  1. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  the  bill  is  not  an  authorization,  and  is 
purely  a  recommendation,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  if  it  had 
been  authorized  and  had  been  in  force,  for  the  joint  committee  to 
make  its  recommendations  to  Congress  by  joint  resolution.  Then 
these  recommendations  would  have  been  referred  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  legislative#  committees  authorizing  public  works  or  amendments 
to  existing  laws,  or  enactment  of  new  laws  to  effect  full  employment. 
That  would  take  some  weeks  of  time. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  you  would  have  to  run  the 
gamut  of  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  have  to  submit  another  budget  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Congress. 

Secretary  Vinson.  They  could  be  working  on  that  while  you  fellows 
were  taking  care  of  the  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  earliest  possible  moment  that  an  appro¬ 
priation  could  have  come  under  this  bill  if  it  had  been  enacted,  would 
have  been  J  uly  1  of  next  year. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Before  action  could  be  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Before  action  could  be  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  unless  you  waived  all  hearings  and  just  reported  the  bill 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  President’s  message. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think  we  have  gotten  that 
far  yet. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  we  haven’t. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  it  would  take  time;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  but  the  machinery  here  deviates  from  the  normal  con¬ 
gressional  machinery  in  one  important  point,  and  that  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  screening  by  the  joint  congressional  committee  on  this  national 
budget. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  on  joint  committees  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  think  a  committee  composed  of  men  as 
busy  as  these  men  are  who  would  be  named  to  this  committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  much  screening,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  know  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  business 
that  faces  Congress  or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that 
is  more  important  than  maintaining  and  increasing  the  national  in¬ 
come.  We  have  got  this  monstrous  debt — you  see,  I  am  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  now — we  have  got  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  bills.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  bills  and  the  service 
charges  on  this  debt.  It  is  estimated  that  July  1  next  year  there  will 
be  a  $273,000,000,000  debt.  It  may  be  around  that ;  it  may  be  a  little 
more.  Congress  and  the  Executive  might  want  other  things  which 
will  increase  it,  probably,  but  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $275,- 
000,000,000.  We  have  got  to  have  a  high  national  income. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Or  we  can’t  dig  out,  and  the  way  you  get  your 
high  national  income  is  in  prices  for  raw  materials,  wages  to  workers, 
and  profit  to  folks  who  combine  the  two  forces. 

The  Chairman.  On  productive  jobs. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  section  3  of  this  bill  is  the  so-called - 

Secretary  Vinson.  Which  bill? 

The  Chairman.  H.  R.  2202.  That  is  the  so-called  national  budget. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  law  now  that  would  prevent  the 
President  from  transmitting  such  a  budget  to  the  Congress? 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  I  know  of  no 
law  that  would  prevent  him  from  submitting  a  budget,  but  I  do  think 
there  are  some  limitations  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  securing 
information  and  the  planning  that  I  think  and  believe  all  students  of 
the  problem  believe  is  necessary  for  proper  recommendation.  And 
I  refer  to  it  just  sort  of  off-hand  in  my  statement — and  that  is  the 
provision  which  abolishes  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  recommendation  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  that  went  through  the  Congress? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  The  part  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  which  I  was  coming  to  was  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Stabilization  Board.  I  do  know  that  that  became  law  in  1931, 
and  I  was  in  the  middle  of  that  legislation.  I  do  know  that  it 
restricted  public  works  to  projects  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
executive  branch  or  by  the  Congress.  I  do  know'  that  in  1932,  follow¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  the  law'  in  1931,  the  Garner-Rainey  bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  vetoed  by  President  Hoover.  It  con¬ 
formed  with  the  provisions  of  the  1931  Stabilization  Act,  except  for 
$70,000,000  for  post  offices  in  small  towns — and  I  know  you  know 
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what  I  mean.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  history  of  that — it  is  set  out 
in  detail  in  the  Senate  report — the  Employment  Stabilization  Board 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  then  it  was 
abolished  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Pardon  me.  When? 

Secretary  Vinson.  In  1934. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Was  it  1935  or  1939,  in  the  Reorganization  Act? 

Secretary  Vinson.  In  1931  it  passed;  in  1934  I  think  it  went. to 
Commerce;  in  1939  I  think  it  went  to  the  National  Resources  and 
Planning  Board,  and  Resources  and  Planning  was  abolished  in  1943. 
I  know  something  about  the  attitude  toward  the  National  Resources 
and  Planning  Board — you  know  some  folks  think  it  is  almost  a  crime 
to  look  forward  and  to  plan.  Business  plans.  And  it  seems  to  me 
the  Government  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  an  agency  that  would 
collate  all  the  information  from  the  different  agencies — make  it  an 
administration  responsibility,  headed  up  by  the  President,  and  with¬ 
out  limiting  language  that  hamstrings  it.  Let  him  get  the  advice  of 
his  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of  departments,  and  this  continuous  study, 
and  let  it  be  his  responsibility  to  make  recommendations. 

But  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  limitation  imposed  when 
Resources  and  Planning  was  abolished.  I  haven’t  gone  into  it  exten¬ 
sively,  but  unless  there  has  been  some  change  in  other  statutes,  this 
language  is  pretty  clear  [reading] : 

Provided,  That  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  is  abolished,  effective 
August  31,  1943,  and  that  the  functions  exercised  by  such  Board — 

Which  would  include  the  functions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Board — 

shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  agency,  and  shall  not  he  performed  after 
such  date,  except  as  hereafter  provided  by  law,  or  as  authorized  in  the  ensuing 
proviso  of  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  winding  up  the  Board’s  affairs. 

That  language  is  pretty  strong  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  would  you  advocate  giving  the  President 
authority  to  freeze  the  appropriations  for  public  works  that  had  been 
passed  by  Congress? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No;  I  wouldn’t  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law, 
and  the  President,  or  the  board  which  is  set  up  to  make  these  reviews, 
found  that  in  their  judgment  the  public  works  could  be  postponed 
indefinitely  because  the  construction  of  these  public  works  would  affect 
the  employment  situation,  would  reduce  the  available  workers  for 
private  industry,  you  wouldn’t  favor  that  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No;  I  wouldn’t  favor  doing  that,  and  I  don’t 
think  this  bill  even  squints  at  that.  As  I  visualize  it,  if  a  condition  in 
our  economy  would  arise  where  it  was  thought  advisable  to  lessen 
public  construction,  public  works,  as  I  see  it,  a  message  would  go  to 
the  joint  congressional  committee,  they  would  take  action  and  Con¬ 
gress  would  do  what  it,  in  its  wisdom,  thought  best. 

The  Chairman.  So  without  the  planning  board,  or  the  planning 
authority  or  planning  committee,  whatever  you  might  call  it,  the 
President  now  can  do  everything  that  can  be  done  under  this  act  ? 
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Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  your  viewpoint,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is 
an  awful  big  mouthful  to  say  that  the  President  can  do  this  and  can 
do  that.  We  have  got  a  lot  of  things  to  do.  The  big  point  about  this 
thing  is  the  continuing  agency,  an  agency  that  is  continuing  to  study, 
using  all  the  information  from  all  the  Government  agencies  and 
departments  and  other  information,  and  making  recommendations  to 
him  on  that.  In  other  words,  it  centralizes  in  this  agency  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  advise  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  on  this  most 
important  function. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  we  have  agreed  that  if  the  bill  had  been 
passed  in  June,  it  would  be  late  spring  next  year,  before  anything 
coidd  have  been  done  by  the  Congress  under  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  never  even  thought  of  it  as  a  panacea 
for  all  ills,  or  for  1946. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  question  is  this ;  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  accused  last  night  of  having  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  delay  in  our  reconversion  program.  I  just  want  the  record 
to  show  that  if  this  bill  had  been  law  in  June,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  under  it  before  early  spring  of  next  year.  I  think  the 
responsibility  certainly  does  not  rest  at  the  door  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  or  on  Congress. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  various  implications  may  be  drawn 
from  the  language  the  President  used,  but  certainly  this  committee 
has  responsibility  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  been  considering  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  know,  but  there  has  been  some  thought — not 
with  reference  to  you  at  all — but  some  of  us,  who  watch  things  go 
along,  thought  maybe  we  saw  a  little  hint  of  filibuster  by  those  who 
may  not  be  particularly  friendly  to  permitting  the  House  to  vote 
upon  this  important  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  I  think  the  record  will  show  we  invited 
members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  to  testify  first,  and  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control  they  could  not  appear. 

Secretary  Vinson.  At  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Monday  of  this  week  was  the  first  time  we  could 
get  the  Director  of  Stabilization,  Tuesday  of  this  week  was  the  first 
time  we  could  get  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  appear  before  us, 
and  today  is  the  first  day  that  was  convenient  for  you  to  appear. 
Now,  Mr.  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor,  wants  to  testify.  Well, 
he  can’t  testify  F riday ;  he  can’t  testify  until  next  week.  So  I  don’t 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  accuse  our  committee. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  not  accusing  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  are  not.  But  we  have  been  accused. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  just  passing  on  a  rumor.  Certainly  the  Re¬ 
publicans  couldn’t  be  doing  it;  they  are  in  the  minority. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  know,  but,  as  usual,  they  have  the  power  of 
vocal  expression. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  have  power  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  vocal  expression.  And  ofttimes  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  in  further  defense  of  our  committee,  I  think 
the  record  should  show  that  we  received  telegrams  to  come  back  to 
Washington  about  2  weeks  before  Congress  was  called  to  reconvene 
in  September.  I  contacted  the  Secretary  and  asked  him  what  bills 
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the  President  wanted  the  committee  to  start  hearings  on.  The  first 
was-  the  surplus  property  bill.  We  passed  that  bill  out  very  expedi- 
iously,  and  just  like  he  wanted  it.  The  next  one  was  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  bill,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  got  a  much  better  re¬ 
organization  bill  through  our  committee,  and  through  the  House, 
than  anyone  could  have  hoped  for.  That  bill  has  not  become  law 
yet,  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

We  have  been  holding  hearings  on  this  bill.  A  lot  of  us  on  this 
committee  thought  we  should  have  an  equal  balance  between  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  and  the  witnesses  against.  We  tried  to  be  fair  to  both  sides 
of  this  question.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think  the  accusations  that  we  have 
been  dilatory  and  delaying  are  fair. 

Secretary  Vinson.  What  is  that  exact  language  ?  I  haven’t  got  the 
speech  before  me. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know  the  judge  wouldn’t  want  us  to  have  an  improper 
hearing,  would  he? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Not  by  a  jugful. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  record  should  show  that  the  majority  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  here  before  the  Congress  convened,  and  on  this  matter 
of  surplus-property  hearings,  we  were  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
whole  subject  matter,  but  the  executive  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  then  ready  and  asked  us  to  defer  hearings  until  they 
could  make  their  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  to  sit  around  here  a  week  before  we  had 
a  Government  witness,  and  then  the  people  opposed  to  the  legisla¬ 
tion  could  not  be  heard. 

Mr.  Church.  I  don’t  think  the  chairman  needs  defend  this  com¬ 
mittee  one  bit,  or  apologize. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  apologizing.  .  , 

Mr.  Church.  That  isn’t  necessary  at  all ;  this  committee  has  been 
doing  more  work  on  important  bills  than  any  other  committee  of 

C  mPrich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  don’t  want  to  be  on 
the  committee  if  we  are  called  upon  to  do  more  than  we  aie  doing 


11  Mr  Bender.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  of  opposite  parties,  but  I  can 
say  this,  that  four  or  five  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
.strong  administration  men  have  not  come  to  a  single  meeting  o  i 
committee,  during  these  hearings.  Frankly,  I  don  t  think  it  is  at  all 
appropriate  to  be  criticized  and  censured  for  delay  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  people  who  usually  “jump  through  a  hoop  dont  even 
come  to  the  hearings.  I  merely  call  attention  to  that  tact. 

I  have  plenty  to  do  here,  as  all  of  you  have,  and  sometimes  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  conflict.  If  you  were  a  glorified  errand  boy  m  your 
time  in  this  body,  you  would  know  the  position  we  are  in.  Here  we 
have  the  servicemen  trying  to  get  out  of  the  service,  and  the  brass 

hats”  trying’to  keep  them  in  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs. 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  have  been  many  times,  my  friend,  when 
the  seat  I  have  been  sitting  in  has  become  pretty  hot,  when  1  have 

longed  for  the  “green  pastures”  on  the  Hill.  ,  , 

Mr  Rich  If  anybody  thinks  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hasnt 
got  his  hands  filled  trying  to  pay  for  this  war,  they  are  mighty 
mistaken. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  get  back  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
fear  that  I  have  about  this  bill  is,  in  view  of  the  serious  condition  of 
our  Treasury  today,  that  we  will  lead  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  the  day  they  get  out  of  a  job  they  will  be  given  a  job  at  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  at  Federal  expense.  I  just  don’t  see  how  we  can 
guarantee  8,000,000  people  a  job  next  year  with  our  Treasury  in  the 
condition  it  is  today. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  this  bill  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  mean  that  we  would  take  a  fellow  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  from  one  job  to  another.  As  you  know,  I  was  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Keconversion  not  long  ago,  and  in  many  of  the- 
decisions  that  I  made  long  before  I  left  OES,  I  tried  to  keep  a  weather 
eye  on  the  postwar  economy,  and  on  June  3,  after  prolonged  study, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Wagner,  on  S.  380,  and  with  your  permis¬ 
sion  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  you  may  do  so. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Dear  Bob  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  9  concerning  S,  380,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  free  competitive  economy  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  labor,  State,  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Next  to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over  Japan,  a  steady,  well-paid  job 
after  the  war  is  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most  Americans.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  our  economic  system  can  provide  jobs  when  demand  for  its 
product  exists.  It  has  done  more.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  to  the  vast 
productivity  of  which  American  labor  and  the  American  genius  for  organization 
and  management,  working  as  a  team,  are  capable. 

But  these  jobs,  this  productivity,  has  been  achieved  in  wartime  through  the 
creation  of  an  unlimited  market  by  the  Government.  To  reach  and  maintain 
high  levels  of  employment  and  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living  in  peacetime 
will  call  for  a  program  suited  to  peacetime  conditions  and  needs.  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
must  all  play  their  parts. 

IVe  know  we  have  an  abundance  of  resources,  plant,  manpower,  and  mana¬ 
gerial  know-how  to  produce  a  standard  of  living  far  higher  than  anything  we 
have  ever  known.  Likewise,  we  know  that  we  have  unfilled  needs  in  America 
so  diverse  and  so  great  as  to  challenge  the  capacity  of  even  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  Nation  on  earth. 

But  needs  are  not  demands,  in  the  economic  sense.  People  must  have  steady 
income,  and  they  must  want  to  spend  their  income  before  needs  become  de¬ 
mands  and  people  become  customers. 

Business  management,  large  and  small,  has  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great 
challenge  to  help  create  these  steady  incomes,  and  to  actuate  demand  by  expand¬ 
ing  their  businesses,  offering  better  goods  and  services  at  attractive  prices.  La¬ 
bor  and  agriculture,  through  their  efforts  to  increase  production  per  man-hour, 
can  contribute  importantly  to  higher  incomes  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

But  history  shows  that  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  cannot  in  them¬ 
selves  assure  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  production  and  employment.  The 
Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  assume  this  responsibility 
and  take  measurer?  broad  enough  to  meet  the  issues.  Only  by  looking  at  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  adopting  national  economic  policies  which  will  actively 
promote  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  business  and  maintenance  of  markets 
and  consumer  spending,  can  we  hope  to  achieve  full  employment.  S.  380  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  responsibility  of  government  and  seeks  to  provide  a  definite  vehicle 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to. measure  the  s:za-of  the  employment  need 
of  the  country  and  to  provide  specific  programs  for  meeting  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  it  will  be  easy  to  reach  and  hold  full-employ¬ 
ment  levels.  It  would  be  folly,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible. 
The  American  people  will  not  be  content  to  go  back  to  protracted  large-scale 
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unemployment.  It  is  imperative  that  we  find  ways  and  means  to  provide  jobs 
for  those  willing  and  able  to  work.  Depressions  are  not  acts  of  God,  any  more 
than  wars  are.  They  are  the  product  of  our  man-made  institutions  and  the  way 
we  organize  our  society.  We  can  and  must  organize  to  prevent  both. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  changes.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  jealous 
of  any  encroachment  on  our  freedoms.  National  economic  policies  must  not 
be  allowed  to  develop  into  regimentation  of  business,  or  labor,  or  agriculture, 
nor  of  the  people.  Direction  of  private  output  by  public  authority  in  peacetime 
is  repugnant  to  American  ways  of  thought.  Instead,  the  maximum  possible 
freedom  must  be  afforded  every  producer  to  produce  what  he  wishes,  in  the 
amounts  for  which  he  can  best  find  a  profitable  market.  Given  an  adequate 
market,  our  producers  will  supply  the  goods  and  the  employment.  We  can  be 
sure  of  that. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  creation  of  that  market  to  chance.  We  must 
start  now  to  find  out  what  measures  are  needed  to  maintain  markets  and  steady 
jobs.  S.  380  does  not  profess  to  present  a  fully  conceived  program  for  the 
achievement  of  full  employment.  It  is  the  necessary  first  step  from  which  a 
full-dress  program  of  economic  policies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  free 
competitive  economy  will  stem. 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  certain  general  reactions  to  the  bill. 
I  regard  it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should  limit  itself  to  providing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  followed  to  assist  in  arriving  at  national  policy  and  full  employ¬ 
ment,  rather  than  attempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  measures  to  be  used 
to  meet  future  conditions.  I  believe  it  wise  to  leave  to  the  President  full  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  preparing  estimates  of  the  national  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  budget.  And  I  regard  the  consideration  of  proposed  measures  by  a  con¬ 
gressional  joint  committee,  which  can  analyze  the  interrelationships  between  the 
various  matters  of  special  concern  to  the  House  and  Senate  committees  repre¬ 
sented,  as  an  important  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  national  policy  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 


Fred  M.  Vinson. 


Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  I  don’t  want  to  do  this  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
but  just  in  order  to  keep  my  record  straight,  I  would  like  permission 
to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  that  I  made  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  August  31,  1945. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  statement  on  the  same  bill  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  do  so.  We  have  those 
hearings,  but  it  can  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Statement  of  Secretary  Vinson  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  on  the  Full  Employment  Bill 


This  country  has  a  duty  to  its  people  that  it  cannot  neglect.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  our  wartime  labor  force  expect,  and  are 
entitled  to,  assurance  that  they  will  never  again  have  to  go  through  a  period  of 
hunger  and  poverty  and  of  mass  unemployment. 

The  war  has  shown  how  enormous  the  productive  capacity  of  this  Nation  really 
is.  People  no  longer  believe  that  poverty  and  unemployment  are  a  necessary  by¬ 
product  of  our  economic  system.  From  this  wartime  experience  they  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  well-paid  jobs  for  all.  They  will  insist  on  full  employment 
and  steadily  rising  standards  of  living. 

This  country  has  achieved  economic  greatness  under  the  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  This  economic  system  has  given  to  our  peop’e  an  incomparable  standard 
of  living.  But  free  enterprise  cannot  live  on  the  achievements  of  the  past.  It 
will  survive  and  flourish  only  if  we  succeed  in  using  our  productive  resources  to 
maintain  full  employment.  Despite  the  decade  of  depression  before  the  war,  the 
people  of  this  country  are  confident  that  with  free  enterprise  there  can  be  work 
for  all  and  a  high  level  of  well-being.  Our  task  is  to  see  that  the  great  potenti¬ 
alities  of  our  economic  system  are,  in  fact,  realized. 
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Too  frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  popular  to  place  the  blame  for  depression 
on  the  businessman.  If  jobs  were  lost,  if  wages  dropped,  business  was  held  at 
fault.  It  was  easier  to  hold  business  responsible  for  laying  off  men  and  for 
cutting  wages  than  to  tackle  the  real  problem  frankly  and  boldly. 

Under  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  businessmen  undertake  production  to  meet 
an  expected  demand  for  their  products.  So  long  as  they  can  sell  their  output 
at  a  price  that  covers  their  costs  and  leaves  a  fair  profit,  businessmen  will 
employ  all  the  labor  they  need  to  produce  the  goods  they  can  sell.  When  they 
produce  efficiently,  sell  a  good  product  at  a  fair  price,  and  pay  reasonable  wages, 
businessmen  perform  their  function  and  they  are  entitled  to  profits  from  their 
production.  The  businessmen  of  this  country  have  shown  that  when  there  is 
enough  demand  for  their  output  they  are  able  to  produce  fabulous  quantities  of 
goods  and  to  employ  all  the  available  labor.  In  performing  this  function,  the 
businessmen  of  America  are  without  peers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  no  businessman  can  continue  to  employ  labor  and  to  produce  goods  unless 
he  finds  a  market  for  his  output  at  a  remunerative  price.  The  fact  is  that  if  any 
businessman  continued  for  an  extended  time  to  produce  goods  for  which  there 
are  no  buyers,  he  would  inevitably  incur  such  losses  that  he  could  not  stay  in 
business.  For  this  reason,  businessmen  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  to  keep 
producing  goods  and  employing  labor  in  the  face  of  an  inadequate  demand  for 
their  products. 

Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  businessmen  alone  to  prevent  un¬ 
employment.  But  that  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  responsibility  anywhere  to  prevent 
unemployment.  We  cannot  assume  that  depressions  are  an  act  of  God,  that  they 
are  a  burden  men  must  inevitably  bear.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  all  of  ns 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic  system  works  efficiently,  that  there 
are  jobs  for  men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  work.  When  we  are  confronted 
with  problems  of  national  scope  involving  collective  responsibility  we  must  look 
to  the  National  Government,  acting  for  all  the  people,  to  take  the  leadership  in 
their  solution. 

We  can  meet  this  problem  of  full  employment  if  we  face  it  frankly. 

The  1920’s  in  this  country  was  a  period  of  expanding  production.  While  marred 
by  farm  depression  and  considerable  unemployment  at  times,  it  was  on  the  whole 
a  time  of  active  business.  But  in  1929,  the  storm  that  had  been  gathering  broke. 
And  in  the  next  4  years  our  economy  was  nearly  wrecked. 

With  depression,  this  country  seemed  to  be  stricken  by  paralysis.  Some  in¬ 
fluential  people  contended  that  deflation  would  cure  depression,  as  if  bleeding 
could  be  a  cure  for  anemia.  Their  slogan  was  “sit  tight” ;  their  promise,  “Pros¬ 
perity  is  just  around  the  corner.”  Nobody  was  ready  to  assume  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  the  national  crisis.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  1932  there  were 
16,000,000  unemployed,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  and  homes  were  lost? 
The  gross  national  product  fell  to  $50,000,000,000,  and  40  percent  of  our  productive 
resources  went  to  waste  because  there  were  no  markets  for  our  industries  and 
farms. 

Contrast  this  with  1944.  In  that  year  we  produced  $200,000,000,000  worth  of 
goods  and  services.  Despite  the  12,000,000  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces, 
we  employed  52,000,000  in  our  argiculture,  industries,  and  commerce.  In  fact, 
we  were  short  of  labor,  and  we  had  to  restrict  consumption  and  investment’ 
through  rationing  and  priorities.  There  is  only  one  explanation  of  his  phenome¬ 
nal  record  of  production  and  employment.  Businessmen  knew  there  was  a 
demand  for  all  that  could  be  produced. 

The  lesson  of  the  war  is  clear.  This  country  can  produce  enough  to  provide 
all  of  our  people  with  luxuries  and  comforts  undreamed  of  a  generation  ago. 
We  can  do  this  if  we  use  our  productive  resources ;  and  we  can  use  all  of  our 
productive  resources  if  businessmen  know  they  will  find  a  market  for  their 
production.  •  I  have  unbounded  faith  that  American  businessmen  can  do  their 
job  if  we  give  them  a  chance  to  do  it.  American  businessmen  have  as  much 
vision  now  as  ever  before.  Let  businessmen  know  that  they  will  find  markets 
for  their  products  and  we  shall  see  a  resurgence  of  enterprise  without  equal 
in  any  country  at  any  time. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  measures  to  attain  full 
employment.  I  maintain  that  the  only  thing  we  cannot  afford  is  another  period 
of  mass  unemployment.  The  people  of  this  country  are  entirely  right  in  saying 
that  there  must  be  jobs  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  If  they  do'  not 
get  these  jobs,  then  our  economic  system  and  our  Government  will  have  failed 
the  people.  Let  us  frankly  accept  the  responsibility  of  assuring  jobs  for  all. 
Having  recognized  that  responsibility,  let  us  promptly  undertake  the  necessary 
steps  to  discharge  it. 
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I  would  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  It  means  a  national 
income  of  $150,000,000,000  as  compared  with  $78,000,000,000  in  1940.  It  means 
assuring  jobs  for  approximately  60,000,000  people  are  compared  with  47,000,000 
in  1940.  It  means  increasing  purchasing  power  enough  to  increase  consumption 
by  50  percent,  and  to  expand  construction  and  investment  by  100  percent  over 
prewar  levels. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “assure.”  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  mere  paper  promise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear 
and  broken  to  the  hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  definite  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  led  by  the 
hand  from  one  job  to  another.  It  does  mean,  as  Mr.  Ralph  Flanders  has  put  it, 
that  “The  man  or  woman  out  of  work  has  the  right  to  expect  that  all  respon¬ 
sible  elements  of  society,  and  particularly  the  Government,  will  use  all  appro¬ 
priate  and  effective  means  to  assist  his  own  best  efforts  in  finding  productive  and 
profitable  work.” 

Like  all  responsibilities,  it  must  be  discharged  by  fallible  human  beings,  sub¬ 
ject  to  those  imperfections  which  are  common  to  all  mortal  creatures.  But  to 
recognize  our  imperfections  does  not  justify  us  in  refusing  to  accept  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  to  discharge  them  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

We  have  laws  against  murder,  arson,  and  theft.  Yet  we  all  recognize  that 
some  of  these  crimes  go  unpunished.  Yet  none  would  deny  the  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Government  to  prevent  crime.  Likewise,  recognition  of  probable 
imperfections  in  our  full  employment  policy  cannot  justify  our  refusal  to  face 
the  task  of  assuring,  jobs  for  our  people. 

Certainly,  the  task  is  difficult.  But  it  can  be  done ;  and  it  can  be  done  under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  have  a  unique  opportunity  now  to  establish 
high  levels  of  production  and  employment  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
maintain  them.  There  is  an  accumulated  demand  for  many  consumption  goods. 
Industry  is  eager  to  apply  the  newly  developed  techniques  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion.  Construction  and  investment  must  be  undertaken  to  make  good  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  past  few  years.  We  shall  certainly  reach  a  high  level  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  after  the  reconversion  period ;  we  must  make  sure  that 
it  is  not  followed  by  a  new  period  of  mass  unemployment. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  the  foundation  of  economic  welfare  is  the  use  of  our 
productive  resources.  It  provides  for  a  national  budget  that  w’ill  show  the 
amount  of  production  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment.  It  re¬ 
quires  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  prospective  demand  for  this  output  for  con¬ 
sumption  and  for  investment.  When  a  failure  of  demand  appears  to  be  im¬ 
minent,  recommendations  are  to  be  made  on  measures  to  encourage  expansion 
and  to  meet  anv  remaining  deficiency  of  demand. 

There  is  one  point  I  want  to  emphasize  particularly.  This  is  not,  as  many 
seem  to  bel'eve.  a  mere  spending  bill,  or  deficit  financing  bill.  Whenever  there 
is  inadequate  demand,  the  primary  duty  of  the  Government  under  this  bill  will 
be  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  consumption  and  investment,  the  private  pur¬ 
chase-  of  the  products  of  industry.  For  short  periods,  until  demand  is  restored, 
investment  in  necessary  and  useful  public  works,  planned  in  advance,  will  help 
prevent  a  serious  depression.  And  whatever  expenditure  is  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  f or  such  projects  will  be  subject  to  thorough  scrutiny  under  the  national 
budget  and  by  the  joint  congressional  committee  for  which  it  provides.  In 
addition,  of  coivse,  all  appropriations  must  be  authorized  by  regular  legislation 
and  will  bQ  subject  to  the  usual  review  of  the  appropriations  committees  and 
the  Congress  itself.  But  I  say  again,  ultimate  reliance  for  jobs  must  come  from 
an  expansion  of  private  consumption  and  investment.  The  only  solution  to 
unemployment  is  to  see  that  there  are  enough  jobs  at  good  wages  in  private 
industry. 

It  is  plain  common  sense  to  examine  regularly  the  prospects  for  employment 
in  th!s  country.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  the  grossest  negligence.  It  is  ele¬ 
mentary  foresight  to  take  measures  to  assure  an  adequate  demand  for  the 
product  of  our  people.  I  cannot  see  how  the  people  of  this  country  can  deal 
intelligently  with  their  economic  problems  unless  they  know  what  problems  will 
arise  and  consider  what  must  be  done  to  meet  them. 

The  foundation  for  prosperity  in  this  country  must  be  large  and  expanding 
consumption.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  also  have  large  and 
expanding  investment.  All  of  our  people  must  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  high  standard  of  living  that  our  producing  power  has  made  possible.  In 
my  last  report  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  I  said:  “The 
American  people  are  in  the  pleasant  predicament  of  having  to  learn  to  live  50 
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percent  better  than  they  have  ever  lived  before.”  I  repeat  this,  because  unless 
we  base  our  economy  on  this  foundation  of  mass  consumption,  the  structure  will 
not  be  stable. 

This  bill  is  the  essential  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  maintaining 
employment.  It  is  a  landmark,  but  not  the  end  of  the  road.  It  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  positive  measures  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  consumption  and 
private  investment.  The  bill  provides  that  “it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and 
programs  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  through  private  and  other  non-Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure.”  The  success  of  this  bill  will  depend  largely  on  these  measures  for 
expanding  consumption  and  investment.  I  believe  these  measures  should  be 
taken  promptly,  while  we  are  converting  our  economy  from  war  to  peace. 

I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  measures  that  should  soon  be  taken  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  bill.  On  July  1,  1945,  in  my  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
postwar  economic  problems,  I  gave  briefly  an  agenda  showing  the  major  points 
for  an  economic  charter  for  high  levels  of  employment  with  a  steadily  rising 
American  standard  of  living.  I  want  to  summarize  this  nine-point  agenda : 

1.  Taxation. — A  complete  modernization  of  tax  laws  to  help  achieve  stable 
high  levels  of  employment  and  production. 

2.  Small  business. — A  program  to  foster  small  business  and  encourage  the 
birth  of  new  business. 

3.  Competition. — A  fair,  vigorous  antimonopoly  program  because  competition 
is  a  keystone  to  our  free  society. 

4.  Labor,  management ,  and,  wages. — Measures  to  reduce  industrial  strife,  the 
broadening  of  the  minimum  wage  laws,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  high  wage 
policy  by  business. 

5.  Foreign  trade. — The  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers  to  trade  and  posi¬ 
tive  measures  to  encourage  world  trade. 

6.  Social  security. — The  broadening  and  expansion  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  old-age  pensions,  health  and  education  programs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Governments. 

7.  Farm  program.— Measures  to  assure  the  farm  population  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  same  standard  of  living,  health,  and  educational  facilities  as  the  rest 
of  the  American  people. 

8.  Public  works  and  construction. — A  long-term  program  of  public  works  tied 
in  with  the  Government’s  fiscal  policy,  and  a  program  to  encourage  far  greater 
volume  of  private  construction  for  housing  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

9.  Fiscal  policy.— A  fiscal  policy  aimed  at  maintaining  the  economy  at  or  near 
full  employment  and  coordinating  all  Government  programs  that  have  either  an 
inflationary  or  deflationary  effect. 

After  this  bill  is  enacted,  consideration  should  be  given  promptly  to  furthering 
its  objectives  through  measures  along  these  lines. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  when  supplemented  by  concrete  measures,  will  give 
confidence  to  business,  labor,  and  agriculture.  It  will  give  businessmen  confi¬ 
dence  to  go  forward  with  their  plans  for  new  investment  and  for  expansion  of 
production.  No  less  important,  it  will  give  confidence  to  workers  and  farmers 
and  facilitate  the  expansion  and  growth  of  consumption  which  must  be  the 
foundation  of  our  postwar  economy. 

Next  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  this  is  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  obligation 
of  our  great  democracy.  Unless  we  meet  this  obligation,  the  liberties  of  our 
constitutional  system  are  insecure,  the  dignity  of  our  people  is  endangered,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  our  heroic  fighting  men  may  be  set  at  naught.  If  we  proceed 
boldly  and  firmly  to  meet  this  challenge,  I  look  forward  to  our  unparalleled 
realization  of  the  rich  promise  of  a  prosperous,  a  secure,  and  a  free  America, 
leading  a  prosperous,  a  secure,  and  a  free  world  in  paths  of  peace  and  plenty. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  that  because  I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  sin¬ 
cerely  as  I  can,  and  show  you  as  sincerely  as  I  can,  my  judgment  as 
to  the  wortli-whileness  of  the  full-employment  bill.  My  letter  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Wagner,  of  June  3,  said  this: 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress  I  have  certain  general  reactions  to  the  bill. 
I  regard  it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should  limit  itself  to  providing  machinery 
to  be  followed  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  national  policy  on  full  employment  rather 
than  attempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  measures  to  be  used  to  meet  future 
conditions.  I  believe  it  wise  to  leave  to  the  President  full  discretion  in  the 
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matter  of  preparing  estimates  of  the  national  production  and  employment  budget, 
and  I  regard  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  measure  by  a  congressional  joint 
committee,  which  can  analyze  the  interrelationships  between  the  various  mat¬ 
ters  of  special  concern  to  the  House  and  Senate  committees  represented,  as  an 
important  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  national  policy  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  think  I  can  see  in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Senate  committee — 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate — at  least  some  consideration  of  the 
first  two  suggestions.  My  notion  is  that  the  responsibility  should  be 
placed  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  should  be  given 
the  tools  with  which  to  work  to  enable  him  to  submit  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  on  this  most  important  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  we  still  have  to  have  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  to  give  him  tools?  This  bill  doesn’t  give  him  any  tools,  as  I 
interpret  it.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong. 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  notion  is  that  it  gives  him  all  he  would  need. 
If  you  pass  this  bill  all  that  would  remain  would  be  appropriations  to 
meet  the  administrative  expense  of  preparing  the  national  budget. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  need  some  authorization. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  mean  with  regard  to  setting  up  the  agency  to 
do  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  think  he  can  do  that  now ;  set  up  the  agency, 
but  I  mean  so  far  as  public  works  are  concerned. 

Secretary  Vinson.  No,  no.  I  understand  that.  But  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  central  agency. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  do  that  under  the  reorganization  bill,  if 
we  ever  get  it  out  of  the  other  body. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  we  have  got  this  limiting  language  in  the 
act  abolishing  the  National  Resources  and  Planning  Board.  That  is 
pretty  strong. 

The  Chairman.  A  simple  bill  just  to  create  another  Resources  and 
Planning  Board  would  cure  that  defect,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  A  simple  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  it  specifies,  in  the  limitation,  “unless 
authorized  by  law.” 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  striking  out  para¬ 
graph  (e)  on  page  3,  of  section  2,  of  H.  R.  2202,  would  you?  That 
is  the  provision  that  assures  everybody  a  job. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  is  page  4,  paragraph  4  of  the  Senate  bill.  That  “con¬ 
sistency”  clause. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  prefer  to  answer  that  question  by  saying 
that  I  like  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  better  than  that  particular 
language. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  lambasted  for  “watering”  down  the 
bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  just  what  other  sections  the  gentle¬ 
man  might  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  them,  I  recall. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  say,  I  believe  that  I  prefer  the  Senate  language. 
I  don’t  think  it  makes  such  a  great  deal  of  difference  about  words.  I 
don’t  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  guaranty.  As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  have  the  responsibility  in  this  field. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  they  accept  it,  it  provides  machinery  to  as- 
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sume  that  responsibility — not  to  have  60,000,000  jobs  available,  but  to 
get  full  employment,  or  as  near  full  employment,  as  we  can,  to  get 
our  national  income  as  high  as  we  safely  can. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  words  are  what  we  are  worried  about,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  seen  so  many  Executive  orders  issued  which  purported 
to  have  their  authority  in  words. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  realize  that.  You  folks  are  going  to  use  the 
words  you  want,  however.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  be  accused  of  watering  down. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  you  could  emasculate  it.  I  have 
given  you  my  judgment  with  regard  to  that  language.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  words  in  it.  But  I  believe  that  the  job  can  be  done  under 
that  language.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

The  Chairman.  J udge,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  but  I  don’t  want  to  take  all  your  time,  or  all  the  committee’s 
time. 

On  page  2  of  this  bill,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  line  24 : 

The  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget,  a  general  program  for  prevent¬ 
ing  economic  dislocation,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume 
of  production,  or  both. 

Do  you  construe  that  as  granting  the  President  power  to  decrease 
the  value  of  a  man’s  stock,  if  it  looked  like  it  were  going  to  be  inflated 
above  par  value? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  but  I  just  can’t 
read  that  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  the  question  because  I  don’t  know 
what  that  means. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  can’t  read  that  into  it,  because  he  shall  set 
forth  a  general  program  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Congress  and 
the  joint  congressional  committee,  legislative  committees,  appropria¬ 
tions  committees.  Then  it  has  to  be  satisfactory  to  him  or  he  vetoes 
it,  and  if  he  vetoes  it,  two-thirds  of  you  can  pass  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that,  if  that  were  carried  out  by  subsequent 
legislation,  authorize  the  President  to  set  up  wage  rates  in,  we  will 
say,  General  Motors  Co.?  You  heard  the  President’s  speech  last 
night  about  some  companies  could  raise  wages  and  others  couldn’t. 
Let  us  assume  the  books  of  the  General  Motors  Co.  show  they  could 
pay  a  24- percent  increase  in  wages;  let  us  assume  the  books  of  the 
Chrysler  Co.,  whose  plant  is  just  across  the  street  from  General 
Motors,  will  show  that  they  can  only  pay  2  percent.  Would  that 
not  cause  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  labor,  if  we  allowed 
General  Motors  to  go  to  24  percent,  and  the  Chrysler  Corp.  only  2 
percent  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  I  don’t  think  that  situation - 

The  Chairman.  That  wouldn’t  come  under  this  bill  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Not  under  any  part  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Under  any  legislation? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No.  Of  course,  under  the  stabilization  program 
we  met  those  situations  as  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  have  labor  dissatisfied  you  are 
going  to  have  unemployment.  We  have  this  problem  confronting  us 
daily :  you  will  have  a  strike  in  some  strategic  industry  that  furnishes 
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supplies  to  some  industry,  and  maybe  there  are  4,500  people  employed 
in  the  strategic  industry,  and  they  will  throw  out  of  work  50,000 
people  in  the  large  industry,  the  assembly  line  people.  Would  you 
think  anything  could  be  done  under  a  bill  of  this  kind  that  would 
correct  that  situation? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  might  not  correct  just  that  immediate  situ¬ 
ation,  but  if  we  had  full  employment,  or  nearly  full  employment,  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  restfulness  and  restiveness  and  causes  of  agitation 
would  pass  from  the  scene. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  everybody  knew  they  could  get  a  job  on  a 
Federal  works  project - 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  that  is  just  not  here.  You  could  recom¬ 
mend,  for  instance,  tax  reduction.  That  might  help  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation.  You  know,  I  thought  the  tax  suggestions  that  were 
made  and  which  were  adopted,  at  least  in  the  House,  yesterday — I 
don’t  know  whether  the  conference  report  was  reached  in  the  Senate 
yesterday  or  not — will  help  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you,  Judge.  I  don’t  want  to  take  any 
more  of  your  time.  Other  members  will  want  to  ask  you  questions, 
probably. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  us 
either  have  radios  or  have  read  the  papers,  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  statement  is  just  surplusage,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  see  why  not.  We  all  heard  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  last  night. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That’s  all  right;  that  statement  expresses  his 
views. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  think  we  didn’t  hear  it,  or  didn’t  read  it,  or 
didn’t  pay  any  attention,  or  what? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  what  you  did  or  what  anybody 
else  did.  I  am  speaking  to  the  correctness  of  that  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  you  say  in  there  is,  “I  speak  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  I  tell  you  that  he  regards  full  employment 
legislation  as  the  basic  framework,”  and  so  forth.  We  heard  him  say 
it  himself,  last  night. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  that  he  said  it  exactly  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  but  I  know  there  is  no  inconsistency. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  say  there  was.  I  say  we  heard  it  last  night. 
But  I,  for  one,  regard  your  opinion  as  highly  as  I  do  that  of  the 
President. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  part  of  it  is  all  right.  But  I  thought  maybe 
you  thought  we  didn’t  know  about  that. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  had  no  such  thought. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  also  were  talking  about  some  of  the  planners, 
and  spoke  rather  critically  of  those  who  criticized  the  planners.  I 
think  we  all  believe  in  planning,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  plan¬ 
ning  that  many — and  I  will  include  myself  in  that  class — object  to 
is  planning  by  folks  who  want  to  spend  somebody  else’s  money,  without 
any  responsibility  for  it.  When  they  furnish  their  own  money,  that 
is  all  right. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  don’t  think  Government  ought  to  have  any 
further  vision  or  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  either  elected  or  appointed,  to  plan. 
My  criticism  would  be  that  heretofore  they  haven't  done  enough  of  it. 
It  has  just  been  from  day  to  day,  and  without  regard  to  what  may 
ultimately  come  out  of  the  plans. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  one  of  the  strong  points  I  see  in  this  bill; 
it  is  not  a  day-by-day,  haphazard  proposition.  It  is  a  continual  study. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Frankly,  to  my  mind  that  is  the  valuable  thing  in 
this  bill.  It  lays  down  a  plan  so  that  hereafter  we  just  won’t  move 
from  this  year  to  the  next,  but  will  have  a  system  of  public  works 
which  at  least  the  Congress  thinks  may  be  of  some  use  and  value  to 
the  people. 

I  have  read  your  statement,  and  I  think  it  is  the  strongest  statement 
that  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  bill.  And  if  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it,  some  of  us  might  be  converted. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  know  my  philosophy;  as  long  as  there  is 
life  there  is  hope  for  the  fellow  that  is  against  me. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But.  unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  bad  things 
hanging  on  to  the  good  parts  of  this  plan,  and  so  many  practical 
things  that  croup  up  when  you  try  to  put  it  into  operation,  that  it 
makes  some  of  us  fearful.  For  example,  we  tried  to  get  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  tell  us  that  this  bill,  if  it  provided  Federal  jobs 
on  Federal  taxes,  would  also  give  employment  to  nonunion  as  well 
as  union  men.  And  I  could  not  get  any  support  to  that  idea. 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  notion  is,  in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  you  can  have 
all  sorts  of  limitations.  For  instance,  the  original  bill,  S.  380,  was 
different  than  the  bill  the  Senate  passed.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
Congress  when  it  acts  upon  a  program,  will  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  put  in  any  limitations  that  it  wants  on  either  the  legisla¬ 
tion  or  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  understand  we  have  that  power. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  come  back,  you  say  that  we  have  the  powTer.  You 
were  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  good  many  years. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  was  here  during  seven  terms,  a  little  over  13 
years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn’t  it  true  that  when  the  party  in  power  has  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative,  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  can  pass  any  legislation  it  w’ants  to? 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  has  not  been  my  observation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  hasn’t  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  were  here  during - 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  was  here  and  saw  your  party  fail  to  pass  certain 
legislation — I  can’t  just  recall  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  when  the  Democrats  took  over  the  House, 
when  Hoover  was  President. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  know,  but  that  is  when  we  had  a  small  band  of 
Democrats.  We  used  to  give  you  a  good  scrap. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Obstructionists,  you  might  say. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  then  reactionaries. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  what  I  refer  to  when  I  call  attention 
to  the  speech  I  made  in  1932  on  the  public  works  bill. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  it  was  a  good  speech. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  was  a  good  speech. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  so,  too.  I  never  have  read  it,  but  if  you  made 
it  I  know  it  must  have  been  good. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  couldn’t  keep  from  smiling  last  night,  when 

1  read  it,  to  realize  just  how  partisan  it  was  and  just  what  political 
advantage  we  were  trying  to  get  out  of  it.  And  I  can  understand  how 
you  gentlemen  feel,  because  I  served  in  the  minority,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  don’t  get  hot  and  bothered  lots  of  times  when  folks  in  the 
minority  go  out  on  a  rampage. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  our  business. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  it’s  your  business.  I  won’t  say  “ob¬ 
structionists.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Constructive  critics? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  believe  you  used  the  term,  regarding  me,  that 
we  were  obstructionists.  I  wouldn’t  use  that  term  “obstructionists.” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  just  borrowing  it  from  a  New  Deal  spokesman. 
It  is  not  my  term.  I  go  on  the  theory  that  nobody  can  call  me  as  bad 
names  as  I  may  be. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Let  me  say  that  I  haven’t  heard  anybody  call 
you  as  bad  names  as  you  could  call  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  will  agree  with  you  that  to  the  fellows  who 
do  that,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  argument  they  recognize.  You  have 
to  use  more  adjectives  than  they  use ;  otherwise  you  are  out. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying — observing 
legislation  since  I  left  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  last  few 
years  since  I  have  been  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — I  will  say  that  the  minority  has  had  a  very  important  part  in 
framing  the  legislation  that  has  come  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  know  of  no  committee  that  has  less  of 
partisanship  in  it  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  do  you? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  I  might  have  to  say  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  this  one? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  rather  not  particularize. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  wouldn’t  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  majority  party  in  Congress  is  not  efficient  and  has  not  the  power 
to '.put  through  any  piece  of  legislation  it  is  convinced  should  be 
adopted,  would  you? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  seen  legislation  that  hasn’t  been  put 
through. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  I  say - 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  will  agree  with  you - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  Hobbs  bill  over  in  the  Senate.  We  sent  it  there 

2  years  ago. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  will  agree  the  power  is  there,  but  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  difference  between  power  and  performance;  you  can’t 
kid  me,  old  boy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  wouldn’t  attempt  to. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  know  about  the  different  groups  in  your  party 
and  in  mine. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  admit  that  the  present  party  in  power  is 
efficient. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Is  efficient?  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  And  has  the  power  to  pass  any  piece  of  legislation 
it  wants  to,  has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  will  say  it  is  efficient,  and  it  has  the  power,  but 
in  legislation  ofttimes  compromises  have  to  be  made,  and  some¬ 
times — 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  the  majority  party  is  not  always  in  accord 
with  the  objective? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  the  fact  that  they  don’t 
come  up  with  exactly  what  they  wanted,  that  that  meant  that  they 
were  not  in  line  with  the  objective. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  1  of  your  statement  you  say : 

The  war  showed  that  when  people  of  the  United  States  set  their  minds  on  doing 
a  good  job,  that  job  will  be  clone. 

That  job  was  done  on  borrowed  money,  wasn’t  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Part  of  it  was,  the  big  part;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  bulk  of  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  A  big  part,  but  we  raised  lots  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  wasn’t  the  majority  of  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Oh,  yes.  I  forget  the  exact  percentage,  but  it  was 
pretty  close  to  50-50. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  here  is  another  one  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
your  statement: 

We  discovered  as  a  result  of  the  effective  use  of  our  resources  during  the  war¬ 
time  period  the  standard  of  living, 

and  so  on.  Now,  we  shipped  a  large  part  of  our  resources  right  out 
of  the  country,  and  they  were  lost  to  us,  weren’t  they  ? 

Secretary  V inson.  You  mean  to  the  Army ;  the  military  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes ;  and  to  all  the  other  nations. 

Secretary  Vinson.  But  even  with  that,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
question  but  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
civilian  population. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  mean  they  had  more  butter,  eggs,  meat, 
clothing,  and  things  like  that,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  a  lot  of  people  who  didn’t  eat  butter,  eggs, 
and  things  like  that  before  the  war  had  them  during  the  war.  Maybe 
some  of  us  didn’t  have  as  much  as  we  had  prior  to  the  war,  but  the 
figures  are  really  prodigious  when  it  comes  to  the  consumption  of  food 
by  the  civilian  population. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  not  complaining. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  know  you  weren’t. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Because  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  Congressmen  had 
more  than  they  needed,  many  times  more,  and  speaking  generally, 
many  people  who  hadn’t  had  high  wages  before  received  them  and 
once  in  a  while  they  could  get  an  egg,  and  a  piece  of  meat. 

Secretary  Vinson.  They  bought  lots  of  eggs  and  meat. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  remember  we  had  25,000,000  cases  of  eggs,  30 
dozen  to  the  case,  that  went  to  the  dump. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  will  have  to  check  the  figures  on  that.  I  re¬ 
member  one  time  Marvin  Jones  bought  $100,000,000  of  eggs  and  I 
was  jittery  about  the  loss  that  was  going  to  come,  and  later  on  I  asked 
Marvin  about  it,  and  my  recollection  is  he  said  the  loss  on  that  pur¬ 
chase  was  some  place  between  5  and  10  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  was  during  the  war;  you  couldn’t  help  it. 
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Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  and  the  hens  were  laying  lots  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  New  Deal  had  no  influence  on  the  hens,  did  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  We  asked  for  eggs,  and,  by  golly,  we  got  eggs! 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  rooster  crowed  and  the  eggs  came  forth.  This 
system  of  ours  which  we  have  followed  here  in  America  has,  in  your 
opinion,  has  it  not,  given  the  average  man,  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands,  more  than  any  other  system  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  2  [reading]  : 

In  fact,  there  are  two  fundamentals  upon  which  the  American  people  already 
are  agreed.  The  first  is  that  our  economic  problems  must  be  solved  within 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.  The  second  is  that  the  most  important  of  these 
problems  is  to  maintain  full  employment. 

Which  is  No.  1  and  which  is  No.  2?  That  confuses  me  a  little.  And 
I  am  not  quibbling  about  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  the  first  is  that  our  economic  problems 
must  be  solved  within  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  No.'l  in  importance? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir-ree.  The  second  is  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  problems  is  to  maintain  full  employment.  And  that 
must  be  done  within  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  down  below  you  say  that  sometimes  depres¬ 
sions  are  not  God-made. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  I  made,  as 
I  recall  it,  out  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  May  30. 

Depressions,  like  wars,  are  not  acts  of  God,  man  makes  them.  If  we  make 
them,  we  can  unmake  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  meant  was  we  can  prevent  future  ones? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  think  there  will  always  be  periods  of 
prosperity,  and  then  periods  of  less  prosperity  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir.  That  may  very  well  be,  and  that  is 
why  we  hope  to  cut  the  trend  of  less  prosperity  and  stop  the  wheels 
from  turning  backward.  We  want  to  try  to  stop  them  and  have 
them  move  forward.  I  saw  the  wheels  turn  backward,  and  I  know 
you  did,  too,  when  I  was  here  in  Congress  in  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  the  nineties  I  was  working  in  a  furniture 
factory  in  Constantine,  for  $3  a  week,  10  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week - 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  sure  you  were  worth  more  money  than 
that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  sure  I  agree  with  you,  as  every  other  citizen 
does,  that  no  one  of  us  ever  receoves  what  we  think  we  should  have. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Sometimes  I  wonder. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  know  I  and  the  rest  of  the  people  wriggled 
out  of  that  without  any  grant  from  the  Government  or  any  aid. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  was  terrible. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No;  it  wasn’t.  I  had  time  to  go  fishing  in  between 
the  work  and  sleep  hours.  Now,  the  most  you  hope  to  do,  as  I  get 
it,  is  to  cut  the  top  off  a  boom  and  try  to  fill  in  the  hole  you  think 
is  coming,  not  to  let  the  bottom  get  down  quite  so  far  when  we  have 
a  depression. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Try  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  can’t  keep  it  on  an  even  keel  unless  we  had  what 
might  be  called  perfect  machinery  for  regulating  everything. 
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Secretary  Vinson.  And,  of  course,  I  am  not  for  that,  and  I  don’t 
think  anybody  is. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  want  a  little  money  to  waste  sometime  in  play¬ 
boy  activities? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  sometimes  when  you  have  had  too  much  of 
that,  you  are  willing  to  quit  having,  perhaps,  so  much  food  and  drink 
and  pleasure.  It  helps  a  little  to  the  real  enjoyment  of  life  to  be 
up  and  down. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  been  in  both  categories. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  really  thought  you  were  having  a  good  time. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  really  a  little  more  pleasant 
to  be  up. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  wouldn’t  want  to  marry  a  rich  woman  and  have 
her  keep  you  that  way.  You  would  want  your  own  money  and  have 
a  little  now,  perhaps  a  little  less  some  other  time. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  didn’t  marry  a  rich  woman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  all  amounts  to  this.  We  have  all  been  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  American  system  of  government  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  doing  things,  and  what  we  get  out  of  it,  and  we  don’t 
advocate  anything  that  would  make  a  radical  change  in  what  the 
politicians  call  the  American  way. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  that  the  committee  agrees  with  you,  I  think. 
What  makes  some  of  us  question  the  things  that  might  come  out  of 
this  bill,  is  the  fact  that  if  the  Government  is  to  provide  public  works, 
that  in  giving  employment  under  these  plans  there  will  be  discrimina¬ 
tion  under  what  might  be  termed  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  the  Fair 
Employment  Standards,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  all  of 
these  laws,  because  we  see  now  that  most  of  the  jobs  in  industrial 

Elants  are  held  by  those  who  are  either  willingly  or  unwillingly  mem- 
ers  of  unions. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  congressional  action.  That  is  the  law 
of  the  land  as  long  as  it  is  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  and  I  think  Congress,  and  I  think  the  people 
think  that  Congress  should  have  taken  some  action  about  it,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  we  haven’t  taken  any  action.  Now,  here  comes  a  bill, 
and  we  are  afraid,  some  of  us,  that  if  we  are  going  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  under  some  Federal  act  that  the  recipients  of  that  aid  will  be 
limited  to  the  members  of  these  organizations.  You  understand  what 
lam  trying  to  get  at  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  understand  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Haven’t  you  a  little  sympathy  for  that  viewpoint, 
just  a  little? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Mr.  Hoffman,  I  think  that  the  question  of  public 
works — that  that  should  be  the  last  method  used. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  quite  understand  that. 

Secretary  Vinson.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  have 
a  program  under  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  and  only  use 
public  money  for  public  construction  if  we  feel  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  for  the  benefit  of  all,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not — one  member  of  the  committee  wanted  to  add  an  amendment 
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saying  “regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,”  and  so  on,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  and  I  would  add  whether  or  not  he  was  a  union  or  nonunion  man. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  put  the  question  of  any  limitation  or 
any  amendment  of  existing  law  up  to  the  Congress  that  is  considering 
the  program  when  it  has  been  presented.  I  don’t  believe  you  can 
afford  to  limit  the  present  bill  in  regard  to  the  recommendations. 
Congress  has  got  the  power;  the  joint  committee  has  got  the  power  to 
recommend  whatever  it  wants  to,  and  the  legislative  committees  and 
appropriations  committees,  have  got  the  power  to  work  it  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  Congress  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  we  should  appropriate 
millions,  or  billions,  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  create  Fed¬ 
eral  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  when  it  is  the  practice  to  exclude  large 
segments  of  the  population  from  those  benefits  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  statement  on  that  would  be  that  I  think  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  whatever  the  law  is  at  a  given  time,  that  would  be - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Even  though  at  the  moment  the  law  and  the  practice 
which  was  in  effect  excluded  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  workers  from 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  those  expenditures  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  of  course,  if  the  will  of  the  Congress  is 
such,  they  can  change  the  law.  But  you  are  not  going  to  take  the 
position,  even  with  your  folks,  and  with  your  views,  that  if  you  have 
public  construction  that  the  law  of  the  land  should  not  be  complied 
with.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  you  yourself  would  say 
that  the  law  should  be  complied  ith.  You  may  not  like  the  law,  you 
may  inveigh  against  it,  you  may  try  to  get  it  changed,  but  as  long  as 
it  is  the  law,  you  will  say  that  it  should  be  obeyed. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the  law ;  I  am  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  practice  in  utter  disregard  of  the  law.  The  Constitution 
says  every  man  shall  have  equality  of  opportunity.  But  that  is  not 
the  practice.  We  are  told — I  don’t  know  how  true  it  is — that  certain 
racial  groups  are  excluded  from  their  jobs.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
And  there  is  a  great  hulabaloo  about  it.  Now,  I  know  that  other  men, 
not  because  of  race,  but  because  of  nonmembership  in  unions  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in  Federal  jobs.  That  is  not  the  law,  that  is 
the  practice.  What  I  am  complaining  about  is  the  practice  which 
has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  where  labor  organizations  have  taken 
over  and  they  now  act  as  arbitrarily  as  did  the  employers  prior  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  “yellow  dog”  contract.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
It  is  not  the  law,  Mr.  Secretary ;  it  is  the  practice,  and  I  can't  under¬ 
stand  why,  in  a  bill  which  so  many  endorse,  and  which  says  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  work,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
Americans  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  work,  but  are  excluded  from 
Government  work  all  the  time  because  they  do  not  belong  to  a  union — 
I  don’t  see  how  you  can  advocate  that  we  spend  the  money  of  all  to 
provide  jobs  for  certain  organized  groups.  Do  you  care  to  make  any 
comment  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  still  standing  on  the  law. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Ignoring  the  practice? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  not  ignoring  anything.  I  still  say  the 
law  should  be  complied  with,  as  long  as  it  is  the  law. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  I  agree  with  yau  that  the  administration 
could  take  action,  through  changes  in  taxation  or  other  laws,  to  en¬ 
courage  private  employment.  Then  down  here  on  page  5,  you  say  : 

There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  remedy  that  will  be  recommended, 
when,  a  deficiency  in  employment  opportunities  appears,  will  be  Government 
spending. 

Aside  from  these  other  changes,  like  tax  revision,  and  things  of 
that  kind,  what  would  be  the  remedy  ?  ' 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  you  can  have  the  question  of  aid  to  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  small  business;  you  can  have  a  change  in  credits; 
you  can  encourage  private  construction.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  have  been  done  since  1929  that  certainly  encouraged  private 
business  and  bailed  them  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  don’t  mean  that  the  Government  should  enter 
into  any  business  which  would  compete  with  private  industry? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  are  against  that? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Over  on  page  8 — that  was  the  paragraph  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  there  are  some  places  where  people 
say  the  Government  is  competing  with  private  industry.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  committee  or  the  Congress  is  now,  but 
certainly  TVA,  in  my  book,  has  justified  its  existence.  I  was  here 
when  Muscle  Shoals  was  called  Muscle  Shoals,  and  I  think  during 
the  war  the  benefits  from  TVA  were  almost  of  incomparable  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  say,  on  page  8 : 

The  chance  to  earn  a  living  is  so  fundamentally  a  human  right  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  by  quibbling  or  by  the  equivocal  use  of  words. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  see  how  you  reconcile  that  statement  with 
the  present  practice  of  compelling  a  man  to  join  a  union  in  order  to 
hold  a  job. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  we  have  laws  that  are  violated.  There 
has  been  a  law  against  murder  on  the  statute  books  for  a  long,  long 
time.  The  mere  fact  that  you  do  have  murders  committed  does  not 
mean  that  the  law  against  murder  should  be  abrogated. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  know  of  any  law  that  permits  a  man  to 
refuse  another  a  job  because  a  man  doesn't  join  a  union?  I  don’t. 

Secretary  Vinson.  We  have  got  the  collective-bargaining  statute, 
Mr.  Hoffman,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  strong  for  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  assuming  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Now,  we  have  a  representative  of  the  majority 
group,  and  they  are  the  bargaining  agency,  and  management  and  labor 
make  certain  contracts,  and  that  is  a  contractual  relationship.  Of 
course  I  can  remember,  Old-Timer,  when  the  words  “collective  bar¬ 
gaining”  carried  with  it  implications  much  stronger  than  the  term 
“full-employment  bill”  and  now  it  is  part  of  our  law,  and  I  have 
heard  very  few  people  say  that  they  would  want  it  repealed.  Cer- 
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(ainly,  in  some  instances  in  the  use  of  collective  bargaining,  certain 
things  come  up  where  you  have  a  contractual  relationship  between 
management  and  labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Suppose,  under  collective  bargaining,  8  or  9  million 
people  are  left  out,  either  because  the  unions  don’t  want  them  and 
won’t  admit  them,  as  sometimes  happens,  because  they  have  enough, 
and  those  people  are  unemployed.  Shouldn’t  the  non-union  men 
have  a  right,  on  Government-sponsored  and  tax-paid-for  jobs,  to- 
work,  regardless  of  whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  assume  if  we  had  an  employment  situation 
of  that  kind  Congress  would  take  a  look  at  the  laws  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  right  has  Congress,  if  you  want  to  go  back 
to  that — what  right  has  Congress,  when  it  expends  public  funds  on 
public  works,  to  be  constructed  by  a  private  contractor,  to  enact 
a  law  which  gives  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  union  and  the  employer  whereby  a  taxpayer  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  job  when  his  money  in  some  prosperous  era  has  been 
taken  from  him  in  taxes,  exclude  him  from  the  benefits  of  that  job?' 
A  man  who  is  not  employed,  but  whose  money  in  more  prosperous  days 
may  have  been  taken  to  create  this  job.  Where  is  there  any  justice 
in  that  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Maybe  one  day  I  had  some  money  and  I  paid  taxes ; 
then  I  lost  the  money  I  had,  and  I  had  to  go  to  work,  and  I  became 
unemployed.  Meantime  Congress,  following  the  directions  of  the- 
President  to  establish  a  Planning  Board,  does  so,  and  under  it  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  laws  appropriating  some  of  my  money  which  I  paid  in,, 
and  used  it  in  the  creation  of  this  job  where  I  can’t  go  to  work  because 
I  don’t  choose  to  join  a  union  organization. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  may  have  overstated  myself  a  minute  ago  with 
regard  to  my  notion  about  your  viewpoint  on  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No  ;  you  didn’t.  Do  you  claim  that  through  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  a  taxpayer  whose  money  has  been  used  to  create  a 
job  can  be  denied — is  not  entitled  to  a  job  on  that  project  if  he  becomes 
unemployed  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  statement  is,  and  I  stand  by  it,  that  if  and 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  authorizing  public  works,  or  appro¬ 
priating  for  public  works,  that  then  is  the  time,  under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  Congress,  aside  from  enacting  laws  under 
the  police  power,  wage-ancl-hour  law,  conditions  of  employment — if 
it  choose  to  go  ahead  and  through  some  act  similar  to  the  NLRB  give 
the  employer  and  the  union  organization  the  right  to  exclude  me 
from  that  job,  through  contract,  then  I  have  no  rights  ?  . 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  have  to  say  that  if  that  were  the  law  of 
the  land  that  would  be  what  I  would  understand  the  law  to  be.  And 
the  policies  of  Congress -  * 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of  justice,  or  equal  justice 
under  law  that  there  may  be  in  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  legislation 
was  constitutional.  If  the  legislation  was  constitutional,  under  our 
free-enterprise  system  we  have  laws  and  we  have  got  to  observe  them 
and  conduct  ourselves  under  those  laws  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  I 
think  that  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  we  have  this  situation,  that  the  Congress, 
through  its  Representatives,  can  tax  all  the  people  to  create  jobs,  and 
that  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  can  limit  those  holding 
the  jobs  to  one  class. 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  it  is  a  constitutional  matter;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  going  to  delay  you.  I  just 
Avan t  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  and  thank  you  for  coming 
down  here.  The  information  you  have  given  us  has.  been  beneficial. 
But  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is,  If  we  had  had 
legislation  like  this  on  the  books  when  I  came  here,  say  in  1920,  we 
might  have,  by  exercising  the  provisions  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  have 
stopped  the  downward  trend,  and  we  would  not  have  gone  so  far  doAvn 
as  Ave  actually  did,  isn’t  that  true? 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Now,  there  is  much  more  in  this  bill  than  public 
Avorks,  is  there  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Oh,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  is  just  one  of  the  things  the  President  can 
recommend.  He  might  try  to  cure  the  evil  by  changing  our  tax  laws. 
He  might  make  such  a  recommendation  as  that.  He  may  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  any  public  works.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  matter 
Avhat  money  the  Government  spends  in  the  ivay  of  public  works,  it 
doesn’t  stay  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
employees  of  the  contractors,  but  it  continues  to  be  spent  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  by  the  employees  for  the  necessities  of  life,  which  require 
production,  and  Avhen  you  increase  production  you  naturally  increase 
employment. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cochran.  So  it  goes  right  along  in  a  circle,  and  in  the  end  a 
great  part  of  it  will  come  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  isn’t  that  so  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  hope  so,  too ;  but  I  hope  we  Avon’t  get  to  the  point 
where  we  will  have  to  create  any  emergency  public  Avorks.  I  believe 
in  a  general  public  works  program,  and  I  hope  that  will  take  care 
of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 

I  won’t  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  Thank  you  again  for  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  want  to  ask  consent  to  put  in  the  record  at  the 
close  of  the  questions  I  asked  the  Secretary  an  article  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  entitled  “Let’s  Produce  Jobs,  Not  Unemployment.” 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Let’s  Produce  Jobs,  Not  Unemployment 
*  (By  Joseph  A.  Livingston) 

After  5  years  of  virtually  uninterrupted  declines,  the  unemployment  statistics 
aie  beginning  to  get  into  the  headlines.  For  the  first  time  in  3  years,  unem- 
p  oyment  lias  risen  to  around  2,000,000.  The  reaction — from  labor  leaders, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  Congressmen  speaking  for  their  cities  and  towns — 
has  been  almost  unanimous:  The  Government  must  do  something.  Yet  the  real 
danger  the  country  faces  today  is  not  that  Government  officials  will  do  nothing 
about  unemployment,  but  that  they  will  do  too  much. 
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To  be  sure,  as  war  plants  release  workers  and  as  soldiers  and  sailors  leave 
separation  centers,  consumer  incomes  will  drop,  retail  sales  in  come  cities  and 
towns  will  decline,  and  in  certain  localities,  particularly  the  ghost  towns,  the 
United  States  will  look  as  if  another  depression  had  surrounded  it.  Unem¬ 
ployment  is  an  unpleasant  business  for  everybody,  but  particularly  for  the 
person  who  is  “it.” 

The  unemploment  of  today  and  the  accompanying  hysteria  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  late  1941  and  early  1942.  Then  we  had  what  was  called 
■“priorities  unemployment today  we  have  “cut-back  unemployment.”  Then,  as 
now,  Detroit  was  the  focus  of  the  clamor.  When  the  Office  of  Production 
Management — predecessor  to  WPB — stopped  the  flow  of  steel  to  automobile 
plants,  the  unions  protested  that  Michigan  would  be  a  mass  of  unemployment, 
that  the  Michigan  unemployment-compensation  fund  would  go  broke.  Never¬ 
theless,  before  the  shouting  could  die  down,  auto  plants  had  retooled  and  em¬ 
ployment  was  increasing. 

Admittedly,  the  unemployment  estimates  run  high.  The  director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  mentioned  a  peak  of  8,000,000.  However,  though 
unemployment  may  run  into  the  millions  for  as  long  as  a  year,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  for  any  one  person  is  likely  to  be  short.  That  is  what  counts. 
Unless  labor-management  disputes  delay  the  process  of  reconversion,  the  man 
who  was  laid  off  in  October  is  likely  to  find  a  job  in  November  as  additional 
civilian  plants  get  tooled  up. 

But  readjustments  will  be  necessary.  Not  all  machinists  will  be  able  to  find 
jobs  as  machinists ;  not  all  airplane  welders  will  find  jobs  as  welders  And 
workers  in  war-boom  centers  will  have  to  move  to  places  in  which  peacetime 
operations  are  expanding.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  reconversion  process 
for  some  workers  to  shift  from  manufacturing  into  laundries  or  drugstores  or 
retail  trade;  for  housewives  who  are  going  to  quit  work  anyway  to  go  back  to 
their  homes ;  for  manufacturers  and  other  employers  to  reduce  the  workweek 
from  48  and  52  hours  to  40  hours,  thus  creating  well-earned  leisure  and  addi¬ 
tional  jobs. 

But  such  shifts  won’t  take  place  if  the  Government  coddles  the  economy. 
This  is  a  period  in  which  the  economic  self-interest  of  the  individual  must  be 
permitted  to  exert  itself,  a  period  in  which  he  who  helps  himself  helps  the 
country,  a  period  in  which  Government  measures  to  bolster  purchasing  power 
or  protect  war-boomed  areas  will  only  deter  reshuffling,  reemployment,  and  re¬ 
conversion. 

Consider  a  typical  case.  A  shell-loading  plant  in  a  small  town  loses  its  war 
contracts.  Pink  slips  go  out  to  workers.  Labor  leaders,  local  businessmen,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  swing  into  action.  So  do  the  congressional  repre¬ 
sentatives.  They  want  a  public-works  project  to  cushion  the  shock. 

Such  a  project  is  bad  for  the  workers,  the  town,  and  the  Nation.  True,  it 
would  provide  some  temporary  employment,  but  it  would  hinder  the  town 
itself  in  making  the  readjustment  which  will  have  to  come  eventually.  Also  it 
would  hinder  the  individual  workers  who  stay  on  in  making  the  long-term 
adjustment  to  a  peacetime  world ;  it  would  deprive  farmers,  contractors,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  businesses  at  other  locations  of  their  immediate  services.  The 
net  result  is  to  dissipate  manpower  and  materials  and  to  obstruct  reconversion 
elsewhere. 

Similarly,  unemployment  compensation  can  be  a  force  for  or  against  rapid 
readjustment.  During  the  war.  high-skilled,  high-paying  jobs  were  abundant; 
in  peace,  many  such  jobs  will  disappear,  and  some  workers  will  have  to  accept 
lower-paying  jobs.  However,  if  unemployment  commissions  pay  unemployment 
benefits  whenever  workers  cannot  find  jobs  paying  wartime  wages,  then  they 
(1)  postpone  the  worker’s  readjustment  to  peacetime  realities  and  (2)  delay 
reconversion. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this :  Peace  has  restored  prewar  economic  and 
competitive  incentives.  Business  organizations  are  trying  to  stake  out  a  claim 
to  permanent  peacetime  markets ;  individuals  are  trying  to  settle  down  in 
peacetime  jobs  with  some  assurance  of  long-term  security.  Right  there  is  the 
Government’s  cue — to  use  the  economic  and  competitive  pressures  of  the  recon¬ 
version  period  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  hour. 

What’s  called  for  is  a  high  order  of  administrative  discretion  to  be  sure  that 
individuals  do  not  suffer  needlessly  in  the  reconversion  process,  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  be  sure  that  economic  pressures  are  permitted  to  do  their  work. 

Steering  between  those  alternatives  will  be  anything  but  easy.  Liberal  sup¬ 
port  of  purchasing  power— cushioning  the  unemployed — is  the  stock  in  trade  of 
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most  politicians.  Nevertheless,  political  realists  in  Government  may  see  through 
it.  Perhaps  they’ll  recognize  that  instead  of  multiplying  jobs,  that  policy  only 
prolngs  unemployment.  • 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  and  I  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
political  fence,  but  I  have  read  considerable  of  what  you  have  said, 
and  I  have  regarded  your  public  activities,  and  I  can  say  that  I  agree 
with  your  point  of  view  pretty  generally.  You,  in  your  statement, 
talk  about  supporting  the  full  employment  bill.  Which  bill  do  you 
have  reference  to,  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  you  had  a  companion  bill  to  this  one  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  The  committee  worked  on  it  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  they  came  up  with  a  bill  that  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  then  considered  it  on  the  floor  and  made 
some  amendments.  The  main  point  I  am  concerned  with  is  that  we 
get  a  bill  that  will  do  the  job.  The  question  of  numbers  or  names  or 
that  sort  of  thing  is  not  in  it.  It  is  a  question  of  a  bill  that  will  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  Bender.  In  your  statement  on  page  3,  you  speak  of  a  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  1928  and  passed  in  1929,  and  your  last  sentence  is, 
“When  the  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1931  it  was  in  emasculated  form.” 
I  would  like  to  know  frankly  which  of  these  bills  is  a  bill  you  believe 
that  we  can  pass.  Understand,  I  feel  very  kindly  disposed  toward 
this  whole  issue,  and  I  would  like  to  pass  a  bill  that  would  really  do 
the  work.  I  am  curious  to  know,  from  what  you  have  read,  and  from 
whijt  you  have  heard,  and  from  what  you  know  of  the  two  bills,  which 
one  of  the  two  bills  you  really  are  for. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Mr.  Congressman,  knowing  the  chasm  that  exists 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  I  just  hesitate  to  say  what 
we  should  do.  If  I  didn’t  know  the  real  contribution  of  the  committee 
in  working  on  any  bill,  I  would  have  missed  a  lot,  I  was  here  in 
Congress,  and  I  know  that  when  people  hear  testimony  of  different 
people  and  get  saturated  with  the  issues,  they  ofttimes  can  make  a  real 
contribution,  if  they  are  looking  in  the  direction  of  helping  a  bill 
rather  than  weakening  it.  I  don’t  believe  that  I  should  speak  of  the 
bill  by  number.  I  supported  S.  380  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate^ 
and  1  want  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you;  I  think  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Senate  really  did  not  hurt  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  read  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  again  last  night. 
They  have  used  slightly  different  wording  in  some  places,  and  different 
arrangement  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  a 
bill  that  will  do  the  job  reported  out  of  this  committee  and  pass  the 
House,  and  pass  the  Congress. 

Mi-.  Bender.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill,  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  quoted  Senator  Barkley 
to  this  effect  regarding  the  bill:  “The  bill  provides  that  anyone  who 
wants  a  job  can  go  out  and  find  one.”  The  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  was  quoted  as  having  made  that  observation'.  Do  you  still 
feeel  the  bill  is  O.  K.  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  was  quoted 
correctly,  but  I  can  say  that  I  think  the  Senate  bill  is  a  very  good  bill. 
I  don’t  mean  that  it  couldn’t  be  improved  upon  by  your  consideration 
of  it.  I  think  the  House  bill,  H.  R.  2202.  is  a  good  bill.  Possibly 
my  view  on  the  Senate  bill  is  colored  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  looked 
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with  favor  upon  the  suggestions  I  made.  I  think  that  helped  my 
opinion  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  think  that  my  constituency  in  Ohio,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  fairly  intelligent,  after  reading  the  comment  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  responsible  head  of  the  party  in  the  other  body, 
when  he  says  that  this  bill  provides  that  anyone  who  wants  a  job  can 
go  out  and  find  one — do  you  think  that  my  constituency  has  a  right  to 
feel  that  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  boondoggling  here  so  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  have  asked  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  know  that  Senator  Barkley  said  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  don’t' know  whether  he  did,  except  that  he  is  quoted 
in  the  public  press  as  having  said  it,  and  he  didn’t  correct  the  statement. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  correct  all  of  those 
statements  you  know.  So  far  as  the  boondoggling  end  of  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  don't  believe  that  your  constituency  could  properly  conclude 
that  any  of  the  bills  are  of  the  so-called  boondoggling  type. 

Mr.  Bender.  Are  we  facing  this  problem  realistically  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  can  say  that  in  mv  opinion  any  constituent  of 
yours  that  would  take  that  position  certainly  is  at  variance  with  my 
considered  judgment,  because  I  believe  that  you  are  considering  some¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  while  and  very  important,  looking  toward  our 
future. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  read  five  newspapers — all  of  them  with  representa¬ 
tives  here — the  New  York  Times,  the  Scripps-Howard  paper,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a  different  point  of  view 
as  to  what  happened  here  yesterday. 

Secretary  Vinson.  As  to  what  happened  where? 

Mr.  Bender.  At  the  session  of  the  committee  yesterday.  Frankly, 
out  of  all  this  confusion,  I  am  wondering  what  the  people  think  we 
are  doing  for  them  here,  or  what  this  is  all  about.  Let  me  ask  vou  this 
question;  isn’t  the  calling  of  the  bill  a  “full -employment  bill”  a  mis¬ 
nomer?  Doesn’t  it  merely  provide  means  for  studying  and  reporting 
by  the  President  to  Congress  on  economic  dislocation  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  that  the  name  given  to  the  bill  does  not 
adequately  dub  it.  I  think  that — this  is  my  considered  opinion — 
that  calling  it  the  full  employment  bill,  coupled  with  the  labor  groups 
supporting  it,  has  caused  a  lot  of  opinion  adverse  to  the  bill.  You 
certainly  couldn’t  say  that  Senator  Wesly  Jones  and  President  Hard¬ 
ing  and  Herbert  Hoover  and  Owen  D.  Young,  and  those  who  had  given 
this  matter  careful  consideration  back  in  the  twenties,  were  doing 
anything  revolutionary.  They  were  men  who  certainly  could  not  be 
cataloged  in  that  class.  But  I  think  that  the  restlessness,  the  restive¬ 
ness,  the  nervous  tension,  grown  out  of  the  war,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  makes  very  fertile  soil  for  battling  on  all  fronts.  A  lot  of  folks 
look  at  the  name  full  employment  and  say  that  this  is  far  labor  and 
labor  alone,  and  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  benefits  agricul¬ 
ture,  jind  in  my  judgment  benefits  industry,  as  much,  if  not  more — 
well  I  won’t  say  more — but  it  just  seems  to  me  it  benefits  the  whole 
people,  improves  our  hope  of  digging  out  of  this  condition. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  colloquov  with  Mr.  Cochran, 
you  indicated  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  and  of  the 
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Congress  to  face  this  issue.  Hasn’t  it  always  been  our  responsibility 
and  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  face 
this  issue  of  unemployment  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Bender.  Shouldn’t  we  be  honest  and  frank  with  the  people 
and  really  tell  them  what  we  are  doing  here,  and  tell  them  in  an  em¬ 
phatic  way,  and  not  put  labels  on  things  that  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  legislation  ?  Isn’t  the  calling  of  this  bill  a  “full  employment  bill” 
a  misnomer?  Doesn’t  it  merely  provide  means  for  studying  and 
reporting  by  the  President  to  Congress  on  economic  dislocation  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  agree  that  that  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  incidentally,  if  it  is  legitimate  to  study 
atomic  power,  why  not  have  tools  to  be  aware  of  economic  problems 
and  situations  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  that  is  just  as  sound  as  it  can  be,  Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Bender.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  these  newspaper  accounts  say  that 
we  talked  on  everything,  all  the  way  from  soup  to  nuts,  that  had 
no  relation  to  this  bill.  Possibly  we  do. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  the  American  way. 

Mr.  Bender.  In  a-  statement  submitted  by  a  gentleman  who  ap¬ 
peared  here,  he  said  the  administration  was  slowing  down  demobiliza¬ 
tion  because  they  were  afraid  there  service  people  would  be  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  in  order  not  to  get  them  on  the  labor  market  they  are 
keeping  them  in  the  Army.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that,  as  a 
responsible  member  of  the  administration  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the  old  vernacular, 
I  would  say  that  was  the  bunk. 

Mr.  Bender.  Do  you  think  we  are  demobilizing  rapidly  enough? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No;  I  wouldn’t  say  we  are  demobilizing  rapidly 
enough,  or  as  rapidly  as  I  would  like  to  see  us  demobilize,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  my  boy  back.  But  I  believe  we  are  demobilizing 
as  fast  as  we  can.  I  would  like  to  have  the  tempo  stepped  up,  but  you 
know  man  is  mortal.  They  are  the  ones  who  fill  these  jobs,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive.  All  that  anybody  can  do  is  to  do  the  best  he 
can  do,  and  I  just  can’t  imagine,  with  the  heat  that  has  been  turned 
on — or  without  it — I  just  can’t  imagine  that  we  are  not  doing  our 
utmost.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  one  other  question.  The  President,  or,  rather, 
the  Congress,  has  not  yet  officially  declared  the  war  over.  That  is 
correct ;  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  so  the  President  has  all  the  powers  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  granted  him  and  granted  his  predecessor  to  cope  this  unem- 
playment  problem  until  this  legislation  is  provided.  He  has  emer¬ 
gency  powers? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes >;  he  has  the  emergency  powers  that  have  been 
granted.  Of  course,  the  Stabilization  Act  will  expire,  unless  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  on  June  30.  I  don’t  know  what  action,  if  any,  has  been  taken 
on  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  and  I  think  that  terminates  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  But  he  has  the  powers  that  have  been  granted. 

Mr.  Bender.  So  that  in  any  crisis,  or  any  situation  that  should  con¬ 
front  us,  or  that  we  should  be  faced  with,  the  President  has  all  the 
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power  he  needs  to  cope  with  that  problem  that  he  had  during  the  war, 
specifically,  and  particularly  unemployment,  and  he  could  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  or  by  an  action  of  his,  provide  for  a  correction  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  would  bring  about  mass  unemployment,  or  he  could  marshal 
our  forces  so  that  we  might  meet  a  given  situation. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  he  has  the  powers  that  have  been  given 
him.  I  can’t  say  that  he  has  all  the  powers  necessary  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  that  have  been  presented  during  the  war  and  that  may 
come  up.  With  regard  to  this  particular  legislation,  of  course,  it 
looks  toward  the  peacetime  economy. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  appropriate  money  to  give  jobs. 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  is  limiting  language  in  the  appropriation 
bill  abolishing  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  the  power,  of  course,  as  the  chairman  suggests,  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  public-works  program,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  it  if  this  bill  were 
enacted. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  that  public  works  is 
only  a  last  resort. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bender.  Frankly,  this  measure  and  this  whole  conversation 
concerns  itself  less  with  public  employment  and  mostly  with  jobs  in 
private  industry;  is  that  corrects 

Secretary  Vinson.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  the  public  works  would  be 
contracted  out,  would  be  done  by  private  contractors. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  should  like  to  say,  first  of  all, 
that  I  appreciate  personally  your  frank  and  your  constructive  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  matter  of  unemployment.  As  I  understand  your 
views  and  your  presentation,  you  feel  that  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  very  real  one,  that  it  is  accentuated  more  some  years  than 
others,  that,  human  as  we  are,  we  cannot  prevent  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions  or,  as  they  are  called,  depressions,  but  that  we  ought,  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  implement  the  legislation  that  we  have  passed  and  supple¬ 
ment  that  by  additional  legislation  to  prevent  the  disastrous  losses 
and  the  greatest  of  all  depressions  of  the  thirties,  the  great  depression 
of  the  twenties,  and  other  depressions  that  have  gone  before,  and  in 
advocating  legislation,  you  have  insisted,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
your  presentation,  that  that  legislation  must  be  bottomed  on  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  our  free  enterprise  and  competitive  system  and  the 
utilization  of  our  competitive  free-enterprise  system  in  undertaking 
to  provide  for  full  employment  and  full  production  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  in  making  those  statements  and  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  full  production,  referring  to  the  right  to  a  job  or  the  right 
to  guarantee  a  job,  you  have  emphasized  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  quibble  with  words,  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  substance  of 
the  program. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  you  feel  we  ought  to  plan  and  that 
we  ought  not  be  content  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  making  that 
statement,  you  have  gone  further  and  you  have  said  that  you  oppose 
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-continued  deficit  spending,  or  what  is  ordinarily  termed  deficit  spend- 
ing,  and  that  you  favor  generally  a  balanced  budget  in  the  operations 
of  the  Government. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  with  this  qualification:  That  in  the  middle  of  a  depression,  or  if 
a  depression  has  gotten  along  very  far,  or  even  maybe  before  it 
•starts,  a  balanced  budget  may  be  impossible.  I  have  learned  one 
lesson — I  learned  it  the  hard  way.  Back  in  1932,  when  the  tax 
bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr.  Mills  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — when  they  presented  their  recommendations  to 
the  committee  the  first  time,  as  I  recall  it,  their  suggestions  called 
for  $921,000,000  in  taxes.  A  few  days  passed  and  we  had  revised 
estimates  asking  for  $1,241,000,000,  and  we  voted  the  tax.  It  went 
to  the  Senate,  and  by  that  time  the  wheels  were  going  backward, 
and  the  national  income  was  dropping,  and  I  think  it  was  then  esti¬ 
mated  that  five  or  six  hundred  million  more  was  needed.  The  idea 
was  to  balance  the  budget.  And  I  want  to  qualify  my  statement  by 
saying  that  I  don’t  think  we  can  tax  ourselves  out  of  a  depression. 
You  might  reduce  taxes  before  it  starts  and  help  keep  the  wheels 
from  moving  backward. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  had  that  in  mind,  and  you  will  recall,  in  asking 
the  question,  I  said  “generally.” 

Secretary  Vinson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  had  in  mind  your  answers  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  your  statement  before  the  Senate  committee,  which  I  have 
read  also,  and  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  record,  but  I  quote  from  it: 

I  have  never  favored  deficit  financing  just  for  the  sake  of  deficit  finance. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Bight. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Hence  my  use  of  the  word  “generally.”  Now, 
Mr.  Secretary,  in  undertaking  to  provide  for  a  constructive  program, 
you  very  frankly  stated  that  you  were  not  insisting  on  language, 
and  when  your  attention  has  been  called  to  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill,  you  indicated  you  favored  the  broad  objectives,  and  you  are  not 
meticulous  about  the  use  of  language.  I  take  it  it  would  be  a  fair 
statement  that  in  legislation  to  provide  for  unemployment,  we  want 
to  continue  and  urge  as  a  policy  the  strengthening  of  our  economic 
system  as  a  base. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  On  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  avoid  that  which 
some  people  in  this  country  advocate,  and  they  have  a  right  to  advocate 
it.  Some  people  believe  in  deficit  spending,  some  people  believe  in 
•collective  operations  of  public  affairs.  We  want  to  avoid  that  just 
as  we  want  to  perpetuate  the  free-enterprise  system.  Now,  then,  Mr. 
Secretary,  with  that  in  mind,  this  committee,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  and  personally  I  share  in  that  apprehension — feel  that  there 
is  some  language  in  this  bill  that  would  tend  to  encourage  the  people 
in  the  United  States  who  had — not  the  majority — some  people  in  our 
country  who  would  say  the  people  are  not  anxious  to  go  back  to  work ; 
they  say  that  the  Government  in  this  full  employment  bill  is  going 
to  orovide  them  a  job. 

We  ought  to  remove  any  such  statement  as  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
constructively,  in  any  legislation  we  pass,  because  I  don’t  think  it 
would  be  the  objective,  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  real 
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advocates  of  full  employment  to  lull  the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  the  belief,  now  or  hereafter,  that  they  may  not  have  to  work. 
The  right  to  work  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  will  to  work,  just  as 
our  forefathers  undertook  to  impress  on  us,  and  we  ought  to  be  careful 
not  to  include  language  that  would  encourage  false  ideas,  or  encourage 
people  not  to  work  and  have  their  Government  do  for  them  what  they 
will  not  do  for  themselves. 

I  should  like  to  say  this,  as  I  ask  this  question;  something  has  been 
said  about  the  President’s  recent  radio  address  last  night.  Frankly, 
I  could  have  wished  the  President  could  have  known,  as  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  he  did,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  Recon¬ 
version,  and  you  yourself  were  unable  to  appear  before  this  committee 
until  this  week,  and  that  this  week  has  been  dedicated  to  hearing 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  when  I  say  that  I  don’t  deny  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  I  wouldn’t  want  to  deny  you  or  any  other  person,  the  right 
to  advocate  constructive  legislation  for  the  provision,  so  far  as  legis¬ 
lation  can,  of  real  employment,  emphasizing,  when  I  use  the  word 
“employment”  that  you  yourself  said  it  does  not  mean  absolute  em¬ 
ployment,  that  there  must  be  seasonal  workers.  But  as  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statement  last  night.  I  quote  from  that  statement : 

Some  effective  legislation  embodying  principles  underlying  full  employment. 

I  quote  from  the  President  again : 

The  passage  of  a  full-employment  bill  will  give  the  American  people  this 
assurance. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  language  in  the  President’s  message  last 
night  that  advocates  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  without  the  dot¬ 
ting  of  an  “i”  or  the  crossing  of  a  “t,”  or  without  any  helpful  or  con¬ 
structive  amendment,  or  substitute,  and  I  have  quoted  his  language 
to  show  that. 

Then  I  come  to  the  concluding  language  of  your  statement  to  this 
committee,  and  for  the  record  I  want  to  refer  to  that  language,  and 
I  quote : 

I  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  I  tell  you  that  he  regards 
full-employment  legislation  as  the  basic  framework  upon  which  a  large  share 
of  our  efforts  to  solve  the  central  problem  of  full  production  and  full  employment 
must  rest.  He  is  most  anxious  that  the  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  fiind  no  word  in  that  statement  of  yours  that  differs  in  anywise 
from  the  statements  of  the  President,  to  wit,  his  advocacy  of  full- 
employment  legislation,  without  asking  us  to  report  or  pass  this  bill 
without  amendment,  or  without  the  dotting  of  an  “i”  or  the  crossing 
of  a  “t,”  or  without  amendment  or  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  question  confined  to  the  bill — and  I- am 
familiar  with  the  Senate  bill  and  familiar  with  the  House  bill.  There 
are  two  modifications  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  you  referred  to  one.  One 
of  them  is  as  you  quoted,  and  as  you  read  in  response  to  questions  asked 
you  by  our  distinguished  chairman,  “consistent  with  the  other  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Government.” 

In  the  Senate  bill  there  is  an  amendment  relating  to  taxes,  as  you 
recall,  for  the  financing  that  may  be  necessary.  Now,  the  thing  that 
has  bothered  me  about  this  bill  is  the  language  here  upon  which,  as  you 
have  indicated,  many  people  in  this  country  believe  undertakes  to 
guarantee  them  a  job,  and  encourages  them  in  idleness — some  of  the 
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many,  not  the  majority ;  and,  secondly,  now,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  matter  as  a  long-range  problem,  not  applicable  to  this  year,  when 
our  veterans  are  being  discharged,  and  after  discharge  many  of  them 
maybe  do  not  want  to  go  to  work  the  next  day,  when  men  who  have 
left  the  factories  with  money  in  their  pockets  probably  do  not  want  to 
go  to  work  tomorrow — I  don’t  want  to  encourage  idleness  because  there 
is  a  dearth,  as  the  testimony  shows  before  this  committee,  and  a  lack 
of  labor  in  agriculture  and  in  industry  all  over  the  country — in  every 
part  of  the  country — so  far  as  the  testimony  here  discloses,  and  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  so  that  I  want  to  eliminate  any  language  that 
would  encourage  in  a  legislative  long-range  program  anyone  to  rely 
upon  the  Government  giving  them  a  job. 

Passing  from  that  provision  in  the  bill — that  first  section — I  go  to 
the  budget,  and  I  ask  you  this  question,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  House 
bill,  with  respect  to  the  national  production  and  employment  budget : 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  provision  in  section  3  for  any 
additional  means  or  staff  that  is  not  available  to  the  President  at  the 
present  time  because  in  that  budget — and  I  am  going  to  come  to  sec¬ 
tion  4  in  a  moment — he  confers  and  relies  upon  his  Cabinet,  upon  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  find 
in  that  provision  in  section  3  anything  that  would  provide  additional 
staff  or  any  additional  means  for  the  President  to  utilize  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  this  budget.  If  you  can  find  any  such  provision,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  point  it  out  to  me. 

I  do  find  one  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  in  section  4,  that  suggests 
the  utilization  of  agencies  not  presently  available  in  the  executive 
departments,  or  at  least  that  may  not  be  available,  and  that  is  on  page  8, 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  may  establish  advisory  boards  or  com¬ 
mittees.  I  think  he  has  that  power  now.  I  think  he  is  asking  com¬ 
mittees  to  come  to  Washington  next  week,  and  some  of  them  are  here 
already.  So  that  I  repeat  my  question  :  In  sections  3  and  4,  where  is 
there  any  legislation,  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  in  addition 
to  existing  legislation,  covering  any  means  that  would  be  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  disposal,  or  that  Congress  would  provide  in  this  section,  except 
the  suggestion  of  an  advisory  board?  If  I  am  not  correct’  please 
tell  me. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  language  in  section 
4  (a)  has  in  it  specifically  the  authority  to  employ  the  personnel  and 
to  perform  the  functions  that  he  is  directed  to  perform.  I  had  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  authority  tnat  would  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  appropriations. 

Mi  .  Wiiiiti xoton.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  in  answer  to  my 
question  But  my  question  implied  authority  he  does  not  now  have, 
and  the  language  of  section  4  is : 


*  *  *  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under  general 

directum  arul  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation  with  the  mlmbers 
of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 

Secretary  Vinson.  The  limitation,  however,  in  the  independent 

Board  mfv°h  Tl1011  ^  abo1li®hinS  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Boaid  may  be  taken  as  a  prohibition,  without  subsequent  action  being 

S"l^C°TeSSi  t0  i13  Perf°™ing  functions  of  the  Economic 
1-sources  Pla^nW ' ’Rand ,functioj11s  performed  by  the  National 
could  ™ Si  L?gi  Bmr?’  ,l!u  re^rdless  of  that,  it  is  a  matter  that 
y  c  arified  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  I  recall  that  provision.  But  the  President  now, 
in  the  preparation  of  any  message,  or  any  budget,  does  consult  with 
his  Cabinet  and  the  others  here. 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  having  a  continuing  agency  of  government.  Let  us  say 
he  wanted  to  reconstitute  a  board  that  would  perform  the  functions 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board,  or  certain  functions  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  our  friends  would  say  that  he  was  running  in  the  teeth  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  while  it  is  not  directly  applicable,  it  in¬ 
volves  planning.  With  regard  to  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  I  have  been  here,  just  as  you  -were,  in  the  House,  and  you 
have  been  in  Washington  since,  and  know  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

Now,  I  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  Secretary  Wallace 
on  yesterday,  and  for  the  record  I  will  give  you  his  answer.  You 
may  make  whatever  answer  occurs  to  you.  I  said,  “Mr.  Secretary,” 
and  I  read  that  question  to  you : 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  great  value  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
and  its  recommendations  is  and  was,  and  the  reason  for  finally  disposing  of 
that  agency,  is  that  they  recommended  building,  planning,  and  spending,  that 
their  recommendation  implemented  the  recommendations  of  the  State  planning 
boards  of  every  one  of  the  State  planning  boards  of  the  Union,  and  that  neitner 
the  National  Planning  Board  nor  any  State  planning  board,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  undertook  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  recommendations  for  planning  and  spending  with  any  constructive 
recommendation  as  to  how  the  funds  should  be  raised  for  which  the  money 
could  be  spent. 

I  said,  “Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  the  board  was  abolished.”  He 
said  that  was  the  constructive  objection  to  the  board,  and  that  is 
frankly  my  thought  with  respect  to  it.  I  believe  in  having  construc¬ 
tive  planning  and  I  agree  with  you  with  regard  to  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  having  asked  you  questions  with  respect  to 
additional  legislation  that  would  enable  the  President  to  submit  his 
recommendation  to  the  Congress,  I  say  that  I  personally  agree  with 
you  ab<5ut  the  establishment  of  the  joint  congressional  committee. 
I  won’t  quibble  about  the  language,  whether  it  be  the  language  of 
the  Senate  or  the  language  of  the  House.  But  I  don’t  think  we 
ought  to  stop  there.  I  think  we  ought  to  provide,  in  a  constructive 
employment  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  agency  de¬ 
voted  to  one  thing  and  one  thing  alone,  and  that  is  to  the  implement¬ 
ing  of  the  legislation  that  we  pass  to  prevent  unemployment,  and 
that  is  to  the  studying  of  trends,  with  a  staff  at  their  command  to 
furnish  the  President  adequate  information,  that  you,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  Secretaries  in  the  Cabinet,  are  not 
able  to  furnish  him  because  of  the  limited  time  at  your  disposal,  and 
I  want  to  supplement  the  joint  congressional  committee,  in  any  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  . reported,  if  my  suggestion  is  worth  considering,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  board,  agency,  or  commission,  to'  give 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  best  available  expert  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  leading  economists,  the  leading  thinkers,  the  soundest 
planners  of  the  country,  that  will  enable  them  to  make  sound  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Executive  and  then  to  Congress. 

•  Secretary  Vtnson.  In  the  executive  branch  ? 
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Mr.  Whittington.  Exactly. 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  it  is  predicated  upon  the  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  agree  with  you  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  I  would  go  further;  I  would  make  that 
advice  to  the  President,  I  would  make  that  advice  to  the  Congress — 
I  would  let  that  board  or  commission  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  require  them  to  submit  their  views  and  make  them  available 
to  the  Congress  and  to  this  joint  congressional  committee. 

Secretary  Vinson.  We  have  a  precedent  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
legislation,  I  think.  In  regard  to  that  advisory  council,  I  would  have 
this  thought ;  that  since  the  responsibility  is  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  recommendation,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
should  constitute  the  board. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  said  appointed  by  the  President,  and  \yith 
the  advice  and  consent — 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  you  think  of  any  further  suggestions,  I  will 
welcome  them.  I  want  to  say  this,  as  I  ask  this  question,  that  I  am 
bothered,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  I  think  many  patriotic 
Americans  are  bothered  with  the  language  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  that  it  encourages  a  false  hope,  false  security,  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  am  bothered  about  some  of  the  language  in  this  bill  that  is 
not  pertinent  to  full  employment. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  agree  with  you  that  people  should  not  under¬ 
stand  this  bill  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  exactly  right.  You  have  stated,  and 
no  witness  has  denied,  no  witness  has  contradicted,  that  so  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned,  it  doesn’t  provide  for  a  single  job  in  and  of  itself; 
it  contemplates  the  implementing  of  other  legislation. 

My  final  question  has  to  do  with  deficit  spending  on  public  works. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  implementing  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  in 
future  appropriation  bills  or  future  legislation.  In  your  statement 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  discussing 
the  implementing  of  legislation  to  enable  the  President  to  forecast 
trends  and  submit  recommendations,  to  enable  the  joint  congfessional 
committee  to  implement  legislation  passed  and  recommended,  you 
stated  a  program,  Mr.  Secretary,  that.  I  think  is  the  soundest  program, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  because  I  could  wish  it  had  been  submitted  to 
us  in  person;  I  could  wish  this  bill,  or  the  Senate  bill,  or  any  other 
bill  introduced,  were  going  to  adopt  substantially  that  language.  I 
want  to  read  it : 


I  wish  to  discuss  in  detail  the  measures  that  should  soon  be  taken  to  implement 
this  bill.  On  July  1,  1945,  in  my  report  to  the  President  on  Congress  and  post¬ 
war  economic  problems,  I.  gave  briefly  an  agenda,  showing  the  major  points  for 
an  economic  charter  for  high  levels — 

Not  full  employment — 


of  employment  in  the  steadily  rising  American  standard  of  living 
These  points  are : 

w 1-  ’  2'  fman,  bus.iness;  3.  Competition;  4.  Labor  management  and 

wages  Measures  to  reduce  industrial  strife.  The  broadening  of  the  minimum 
0 n!j  f.lla  discouragement  of  high  wage  policies;  5.  Foreign  trade; 
i.  S'  ini  serin  i  y ;  7.  Farm  program;  8.  Public  works  construction.  A  long-term 
program  of  public  works,  tied  in  with  the  Government  fiscal  policies  and  a 
program  to  encourage  a  far  greater  volume  of  private  construction  for  housing 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  in  the  past.  9.  Fiscal  policy.  A  fiscal  policy  aimed 
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at  maintaining  the  economy  at  or  near  full  employment,  and  coordinating  all 
Government  programs  at  neither  an  inflationary  nor  deflationary  value. 

Personally,  I  think  if  these  people  who  wrote  this  bill  in  January, 
it  having  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  January  and  the  House  in 
February,  had  had  the  benefit  of  that  language  and  the  substance  such 
language  had  been  placed  in  the  bill  we  would  have  had  lots  less 
trouble  in  the  consideration  of  this  most  important  problem.  I  fail 
to  find  one  line  in  that  agenda  that  hints  or  squints  at  a  program  of 
continued  deficit  spending  or  a  program  to  guarantee  jobs  for  all. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Might  I  say  that  what  I  had  in  mind  there,  in 
No.  1,  Taxes,  is  that  the  Treasury  and  Congress  have  moved  along  that 
line. 

In  regard  to  the  management -labor  situation,  there  is  a  conference 
to  be  held  here  next  week,  looking  toward  machinery  that  will  help 
on  that  front.  I  don’t  remember  the  number,  but  foreign  trade  has 
been  given  great  consideration.  You  know  the  negotiations  that  are 
taking  place.  I  am  doing  my  best. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  don’t  agree  in 
toto  with  every  bit  of  the  language  there,  but  I  think  it  is  constructive, 
and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
that  statements  are  made,  that  Congress  has  done  nothing  about  the 
matter  of  unemployment,  because  to  prevent  what  occurred  in  the 
thirties,  the  losses  of  farms  and  the  commodity-price  situation  that 
occurred  then,  we  have  undertaken  to  stabilize  agriculture ;  to  prevent 
what  occurred  in  1929,  we  have  guaranteed  bank  deposits;  we  have 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  stock  crashes,  by  passing  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act,  and  the  Utilities  Act,  and  other  constructive  legislation. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  during  the  war  we  had  constructive  legis¬ 
lation,  in  my  book,  in  regard  to  giving  industry  a  free  rein  to  march 
toward  a  miracle  performance  in  the  way  of  production. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  With  legislation  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  very  active  toward  get¬ 
ting  as  nearly  a  high  level  at  employment  as  we  could,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  labor,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  quorum  call  in  the  House, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  go.  Can  you  return  at  2 :  30  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2:  30  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Rich? 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  necessary  when  Congress  appropri¬ 
ates  money  that  is  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for 
you  to  furnish  that  money,  is  it  not,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  get  all  the  money 
that  the  Congress  has  been  appropriating? 

Secretary  Vinson.  We  see  our  way  clear,  Congressman,  through  to 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  We  have  some  funds  on  hand  and 
we  have  the  Victory  Bond  Drive  going  on,  and  there  will  be  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  paid  into  the  Treasury.  We  see  our  way  pretty  well  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Rich.  For  this  year,  then,  yon  figure  that  you  are  well  taken 
care  of.  You  have  two  sources  of  securing  money  for  the  Treasury — 
one  is  by  taxation,  and  the  other  is  by  issuing  and  selling  bonds  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  now  have  about  80  million  bondholders  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  recollection  is  that  there  have  been  85  mil¬ 
lion  individuals  who  have  purchased  bonds.  I  have  not  the  figure  at 
my  fingertips  as  to  the  number  of  bondholders  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  order  to  make  the  bonds  good  to  the  bondholders,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  keep  your  Treasury  in  solvent  condition? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir;  above  all  else  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
is  paramount,  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  support  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  legislation. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  in  this  country  that  does  not 
want  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  full  employment  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  name  anyone.  I  think  I 
might  know  some  folks  who  apparently  have  not  been  very  anxious 
to  do  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  would  lead  me  to  ask  you  this  next  question :  Are 
there  any  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  want  to  work  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  there  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  have  a  certain  percentage  of  our  population  that  do 
not  want  a  job  if  it  was  offered  to  them.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  there  are  some  who  would  not  want  a 
job  at  all.  Occasionally  they  have  to  work  but  they  are  just  consti¬ 
tutionally  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  they  could  get  unemployment  relief  of  $15  to  $25  a 
week  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  that,  would  they  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes.  But  the  fellow  who  gets  unemployment 
compensation,  you  know,  in  whatever  amount  it  is,  has  been  working 
because  the  amount  of  payments  to  him  is  based  upon  the  wages  he  has 
received  during  a  stated  period. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  then  of  anyone  who  has  been  working  who 
has  now  been  offered  a  job  that  would  rather  take  unemployment 
relief  than  take  a  job  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  know  of  any,  but  I  would  not  say  that 
there  were  not  folks  that  would  fall  in  that  category.  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  human  nature  to  know  that  there  are  a  few. 

Mr.  Rich.  Then  you  believe  there  are  people  who  would  rather 
take  relief  money  if  they  cannot  get  the  wages  they  formerly  had? 
They  would  rather  take  relief  rather  than  take  a  job  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  because  I  have  had  some 
witnesses  who  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  people  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  would  do  that.  I  have  read  into  the  record  several  timesi 
letters  that  I  received  from  some  of  my  constituents  who  claim  they 
had  people  on  their  pay  roll  that  wanted  to  be  laid  off  just  so  they 
could  get  unemployment  relief. 

Another  thing,  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Treasurer,  I  prob¬ 
ably  should  address  you  as  Mr.  Secretary,  but  if  I  were  calling  you 
what  I  would  want  to,  I  would  call  you  the  familiar  name  by  which 
we  all  know  you,  our  former  colleague.  Some  might  say  “Judge.” 
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Secretary  Vinson.  Bob,  I  have  been  called  lots  of  things  by  people 
who  were  not  friends,  but  my  friends  can  call  me  anything. 

Mr.  RrcH.  Everybody  thinks  a  lot  of  you.  I  do  want  to  say  that. 
I  want  to  comment  on  your  fourth  paragraph  of  the  report  on  page  2. 

Unemployment  is  not  the  fault  of  business.  Businessmen  do  not  want  to  stop 
production  nor  to  lay  off  men.  They  know  that  profits  come  from  production. 

Too  many  men  today  have  been  criticizing  business  people  in  this 
country,  calling  them  all  kinds  of  names,  trying  to  chastise  them  and 
don’t  want  to  give  them  any  credit  for  trying  to  keep  their  business 
in  operation.  I  want  to  take  the  part  of  a  great  many  honest  business¬ 
men  in  this  country  who  are  as  much  interested  in  having  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  Members  of  Congress  or  the  Chief  Executive  or  any  officers 
in  this  Nation.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  remarks  there  in  that 
respect. 

I  also  want  to  make  this  statement :  On  page  5  of  your  letter  to  us 
today  you  are  praising  the  Treasurer  for  the  forecasts  made  by  the 
Treasurer.  This  naturally  would  come  from  your  predecessor.  They 
therein  claim  the  receipts  for  the  years  1935  to  1940  were  not  all  over 
6  percent.  You  are  correct  in  that  statement.  But  if  you  went  on 
from  1941  to  1944,  and  took  the  year  1941,  you  will  find  the  estimate 
would  be  off  22  percent;  in  1942  they  were  off  55  percent;  1943  they 
were  off  35  percent ;  1944  they  were  off  33  percent  in  their  receipts. 

Secretary  Vinson.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Bob? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  In  regard  to  1942  and  1943  and  the  percentages 
being  off,  do  you  reckon  the  estimates  were  made  prior  to  the  tax  bill 
which  did  something  to  the  1942  and  1943  returns  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  presume  possibly ;  yes.  I  wanted  to  give  you  this  in¬ 
formation  on  the  estimate  of  expenditures.  I  realize  in  those  years,  in 
war  years,  it  is  very  difficult.  But  let  us  go  back  to  your  years,  1935 
to  1940,  and  let  us  look  at  what  Congress  did  and  what  the  President’s 
Budget  estimates  were,  and  what  the  actual  facts  were  insofar  as 
expenditures  are  concerned,  so  you  can  see  where  we  get  off. 

Secretary  Vinson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  1935  they  were  off  14  percent  in  their  expenditures. 
In  other  words,  they  were  14  percent  greater. 

In  1936  they  were  8  percent  greater.  In  1937  they  were  30  percent 
greater  than  what  they  figured  they  would  be. 

In  1938  they  were  32  percent  more  than  they  figured  they  would  be, 
and  in  1939  it  was  27  percent.  So  as  far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned, 
in  your  estimates  it  depends  altogether  on  what  Congress  is  going  to 
do  and  how  they  can  throw  the  President’s  estimates  clear  out  of  gear. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  just  had  an  idea.  I  don’t  know  whether  or 
not  I  am  right,  but  in  regard  to  those  estimates  was  that  the  Budget 
message  that  came  down  in  J anuary  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  then  they  made  a  certain  estimate  of 
expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Then  after  that,  I  take  it,  you  had  supplemental 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  additional  expenditures? 
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Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Now,  if  you  take  the  estimates  in  the  annual 
Budget  message  and  add  the  supplemental  estimates  that  followed 
and  then  compare  that  total  with  the  expenditures,  how  far  off  are 
the  estimates? 

It  is  really  not  a  fair  question  to  ask  you.  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  don’t  know  what  the  answer  is,  but  I  will  submit  for  the 
record  a  statement  of  the  estimates  in  the  annual  message  and  the 
supplemental  estimates  and  see  how  we  stand. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Discussion  of  Budget  Estimates  and  Actual  Expenditures,  Fiscal  Years 

1935-40 


In  evaluating  deviations  in  actual  expanditures  compared  with  Budget  esti¬ 
mates  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Budget  is  presented  to  the  Congress 
each  year  shortly  after  the  first  of  January  and  relates  to  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  6  months  later  and  ending  18  months  later.  It  also  has  been  the  practice 
for  the  President  to  transmit  supplemental  requests  for  appropriations  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  after  the  presentation  of  the  annual  Budget  message. 
These  supplemental  estimates  should  be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  the  whole 
Budget  picture  as  the  formal  annual  Budget  document. 

Frequently  in  the  annual  Budget  message,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Budget 
document,  the  President  has  announced  his  intention  of  farwarding  supplemental 
requests  for  appropriations  to  the  Congress  to  finance  particular  programs,  some¬ 
times  indicating  what  the  approximate  cost  would  be  but  not  including  such 
cost  in  the  expenditure  estimates  being  presented  at  that  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  sizable 
variations  in  some  years  between  original  estimates  and  actual  expenditures: 

(1)  Emergencies  arising  after  transmission  of  the  Budget  Documents:  and 

(21  The  estimates  are  generally  based  upon  laws  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  time  the  estimates  are  made.  Consequently  new  legislation  frequently 
changes  the  expenditure  program. 

In  a  numbef  of  years  the  Budget  Bureau  has  prepared  what  is  described  as  a 
“Budget  summation”  after  the  Congress  has  acted  upon  the  regular  annual  supply 
bills.  This  “summation”  recasts  the  expenditure  estimates  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
gressional  action  on  major  appropriation  bills.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible 
to  revise  the  original  Budget  estimates  and  show  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  expenditure  situation,  particularly  with  respect  to  items  where  the  Congress 
provided  greater  or  lesser  appropriations  than  the  President  had  requested  . 

Summations  were  issued  for  the  fiscal  years  1936  through  1939;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  shows  the  dates  on  which  such  revised  estimates  were  released ; 


Fiscal  vear— 

1936 _ 

1037 _ 

1938  _ 

1939  _ 


Date  summation  issued 

_ Sept.  30,  1935 

_ Sept.  2,  1936 

_ Oct.  19,  1937 

_ July  13,  1938 


The  annual  Budget  document,  in  addition  to  containing  forecasts  for  the 
ensu''ng  fiscal  year,  also  presents  revised  estimates  for  the  year  in  progress. 
At  the  time  these  revised  estimates  are  made  the  fiscal  year  in  question  is  about 
one-haif  completed.  Such  estimates  have  been  quite  accurate,  frequently  only 
differing  with  actual  expenditures  from  1  to  3  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  original  estimates,  summation  estimates,  and  re¬ 
vised  estimates  compared  with  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1936-40. 
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Comparison  of  Budget  estimates  of  expenditures  with  actual  expenditures,  fiscal 

year  1935-JiO 


[Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Original 
Budget 
esti¬ 
mates  1 

Budget 
summa¬ 
tion 
esti¬ 
mates  2 

Change,  actual  expenditures  compared  with  Budget 
estimates 

Fiscal 

year 

Revised 
Budget 
esti¬ 
mates  3 

Actual 
expend¬ 
itures  4 

Compared  with 
original  estimates  ; 

Compared  with 
summation 
estimates 

Compared  with 
revised  estimates 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

1935  _ 

1936  _ 

5  $4.  483 
8,  082 

(6) 

$7,201 

$7, 555 
7,137 

$7, 010 
7  6.  993 

s  -f  $2, 527 
-1,089 

o  +56. 4 
-13.5 

-$208 

-2.9 

-$545 

-144 

-7.2 

-2.0 

1937. . 

6,  449 

7,  508 

8,  389 

8, 177 

8  +1,728 

8-4-26  8 

+669 

+8  9 

-212 

-2.5 

1938  _ 

9  5, 396 

6,971 

7,  140 

7,239 

9  +1,843 

9  +34.  2 

+268 

+3.8 

+99, 

+1.4 

1939 _ 

•o  6. 436 

8. 575 

8,989 

8.  707 

+2,  271 

49  +35.  3 

+  132 

+1.5 

-282 

-3. 1 

1940.. . 

8,426 

m 

9,  099 

8,998 

+572 

+6.8 

-101 

-1.1 

1  These  estimates  are  contained  in  the  formal  Budget  Document  transmitted  to  Congress  in  the  first 
part  of  January  each  year.  They  relate  to  the  year  beginning  6  months  later  and  ending  18  months  later. 

2  Budget  summations  were  issued  for  the  fiscal  years  1936-39.  They  were  usually  released  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  their  purpose  being  to  review  the  original  estimates  in  the  light  of  congressional 
action  on  the  major  supply  bills. 

3  The  annual  Budget  Documents,  in  addition  to  presenting  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  also 
include  revised  estimates  for  the  year  in  progress  For  example,  the  1938  Budget,  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  Jan  5,  1937,  showed  revised  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  that  year  being  about  half  completed. 

4  Based  upon  daily  Treasury  statements. 

6  Although  the  President  stated  in  his  1935  Budget  message  that  he  expected  to  transmit  supplemental 
estimates  of  not  to  exceed  $2.000, 0U0, 000  for  recovery  and  relief,  such  amount  was  not  included  in  the  Budget 
expenditure  estimates.  Had  that  amount  been  included  actual  expenditures  would  have  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  8.1  percent,  compared  with  original  Budget  estimates,  instead  of  56.4  percent  as  shown  above. 

6  Summations  were  not  issued  for  the  fiscal  years  1935  and  1940. 

7  Excludes  $1,673,000,000  of  adjusted  compensation  payments  (soldiers'  bonus).  The  Adjusted  Com¬ 
pensation  Payment  Act  was  enacted  Jan.  27,  1936,  over  the  President's  veto,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
included  in  any  Budget  program  before  that  date.  Total  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1936,  including 
the  adjusted  compensation  payments,  amounted  to  $8,666,000,000. 

» In  his  Budget  message,  dated  Jan.  3,  1936,  the  President  anticipated  the  need  for  a  work  relief  program 
in  the  fiscal  year  1937.  He  made  no  estimate  of  the  additional  amount  that  would  be  required  and  pointed 
out  that  he  could  transmit  such  requests  for  appropriations  more  accurately  at  a  later  date  and  still  give 
Congress  full  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  subject  and  make  the  necessary  appropriations  before  July 
1,  1936.  Principally  as  a  consequence  of  appropriations  based  upon  supplemental  requests,  expenditures 
for  “recovery  and  relief"  were  $1,829,000,000  higher  than  the  original  estimates  for  that  year.  Expenditures, 
other  than  “recovery  and  relief,"  showed  a  decrease  of  only  2  percent  compared  with  original  estimates. 

9  The  Budget  message  of  Jan.  5,  1937,  stated  that  it  was  planned  to  submit  at  a  later  date  an  estimate  of  /  / 
appropriation  for  additional  relief  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  such 
estimate  would  not  exceed  $1,537,000,000,  although  the  Budget  expenditure  estimates  did  not  include  an 
amount  for  a  new  relief  program.  Had  the  sum  of  $1,537,000,000  been  included,  actual  expenditures 
would  have  shown  an  increase  compared  with  original  estimates  of  only  4.4  percent  instead  of  34.2  percent 

as  shown  above. 

10  The  President  stated  in  his  Budget  message  that  “due  to  world  conditions  over  which  this  Nation  has 
no  control,  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  request  additional  appropriations  for  national  defense.  Furthermore, 
the  economic  situation  may  not  improve — and  if  it  does  not,  I  expect  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
public  for  additional  appropriations  if  they  become  necessary  to  save  thousands  of  American  families  from 
dire  need."  Appropriations  were  made  following  supplemental  requests,  and  as  a  result  expenditures 
for  “recovery  and  relief"  and  national  defense  aggregated  $1,563,000,000  more  than  the  estimates.  All  other 
expenditures  reflected  an  increase  of  16.7  percent  compared  with  original  estimates. 

Note  — This  table  shows  Budgetary  expenditures,  excluding  statutory  debt  retirement.  The  figures 
do  not  include  net  outlays  of  Government  corporations  or  trust  fund  transactions.  Also,  to  accord  with 
present  treatment,  transfers  to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  trust  fund  (formerly  old-age 
reserve  account)  have  been  eliminated  from  the  Budget  estimates  and  from  the  actual  expenditures. 


Mr.  Rich.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this :  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  now,  in  asking  you  this  question,  is  the  probability  or  likelihood 
of  making  errors  in  the  forecast.  I  realize  in  my  own  business  we 
try  to  work  6  months  or  a  year  ahead  in  forecasting  what  we  are  going 
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to  do  in  order  to  keep  our  business  in  operation.  I  realize  that  is 
necessary  for  the  Government.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
if  the  President  makes  an  estimate,  you  set  up  this  committee  of  35 
members  to  forecast  the  future,  if  the  Congress  does  not  do  what  is 
submitted,  that  is,  what  the  President  wants  in  his  message,  you  can  go 
far  afield  from  getting  the  actual  conditions  as  you  would  like  to  have 
them.  So  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to  work 
together. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  job  for  you  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  a  job  that'  you  can  depend  upon,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  you  have  to  figure  the  Treasury  is  concerned  with 
how  much  money  the  Congress  is  going  to  spend.  You  would  like 
to  know  that  a  long  time  in  advance  to  make  your  work  so  that  you 
can  do  it  in  a  systematic' and  businesslike  way? 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  the  Congress  and  the  President  do  not  work  together 
then  our  full  employment  bill  you  might  say  could  go  haywire  be¬ 
cause  we  would  throw  things  out  of  bounds  and  out  of  gear.  The 
business  people  in  this  country  would  be  led  to  believe  a  certain  thing 
would  happen  and  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  keep  in  line. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Keep  in  line  with  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Vinson.  One  of  the  things  that  gives  me  hope  is  this: 
We  did  pull  together  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Rich.  Absolutely. 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  pulled  to¬ 
gether.  When  they  had  a  market  for  their  product  industry  pro¬ 
duced,  and  even  the  hens  produced.  We  have  the  power  to  produce. 
In  my  book  production  is  the  thing  that  will  raise  our  level  of  income 
high  enough  for  us  to  have  the  kind  of  a  country  that  we  want. 

Something  was  said  this  morning  about  the  phrase  “full  employ¬ 
ment.”  I  am  not  coining  any  words.  I  have  not  any  patent  on  this, 
but  this  bill  could  be  named  “full  production  bill”  just  as  well  as 
“full  employment”- — full  employment, or  full  production,  because  it 
is  a  problem  of  achieving  the  reasonable  maximum  of  production  that 
can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Rich.  Right  there— if  capital,  labor  would  pull  together  in 
the  same  way  they  pulled  together  to  win  the  war,  wouldn’t  we  get 
reconversion  started  in  a  whole  lot  better  fashion  than  we  would 
otherwise,  and  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  Treasury  of  this  country 
if  we  worked  that  way  and  arbitrated  our  differences  rather  than 
strike  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  is  no  question  that  getting  into  production, 
reconverting  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods  is  really  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  if  we  want  to  get  this  country  back  on  its  feet  so 
you  can  take  care  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  country,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  we  have  the  very  fewest  possible  work  stoppages. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  Should  we  not  give  our  attention  now  as  a  Congress  and 
as  a  Chief  Executive  more  to  getting  the  people  to  work  and  taking 
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care  of  the  jobs  we  now  already  have,  rather  than  trying  to  create 
new  jobs?  Certainly  these  jobs  are  not  being  created  for  the  next 
month,  the  next  6  months.  We  have  the  jobs  now ;  isn’t  that  a  fact  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  as 
I  see  it,  Bob,  this  bill  provides  the  machinery  for  doing  the  very  thing 
you  are  doing  in  your  own  business,  planning  ahead. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right.  Then  instead  of  this  being  so  important 
for  the  moment  it  is  important  for  the  future. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Rich.  One  other  question  now. 

Secretary  Vinson.  But  the  importance  of  it  for  the  moment  is  get¬ 
ting  it  on  the  books  so  that  we  can  plan  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  want  to  say  here,  and  I  said  it  on  the  floor,  since  this 
noontime,  and  I  say  this  for  Chairman  Manasco,  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  fellow  who  is  doing  a  better  job  and  trying  to  work  harder  to 
have  hearings  on  any  bill  since  I  have  been  associated  with  Congress. 
Never  has  anyone  been  more  faithful  to  his  task  than  Mr.  Manasco, 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I  want  to  give  that  compliment  to  him 
because  I  think  it  is  due  him. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  known  Mr.  Manasco  for  a  long  time,  even 
before  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  know  his  capabilities,  and  1 
have  cherished  his  friendship  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  both  of  you  fellows. 

Mr.  Rich.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  as  to  what  the  cost  would  be 
to  set  up  the  necessary  offices  to  conduct  this  investigation  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  not.  It  should  not  be  a  considerable  sum. 
I  have  not  got  that  estimate.  But  I  think  the  job  is  so  important  that, 
while  I  do  not  advocate  exorbitant  expenditures,  I  feel  that  any  reason¬ 
able  sum  would  be  money  well  spent. 

Mr.  Rich.  All  right.  Do  you  feel  that  the  size  of  this  committee, 
or  any  committee  that  is  established,  is  too  large?  Do  you  find  you 
get  better  results  from  a  large  committee  of,  say,  30  people,  or  do  you 
get  better  results  if  you  have  a  small  committee  or  5  or  6  or  7  members  ? 
Don’t  you  find  they  will  give  more  attention  to  their  jobs  and  do  a 
better  job  than  if  you  have  a  large  committee? 

Secretary  Vinson.  My  notion  is  that  the  commission  or  board  or 
administrator,  or  whatever  agency  administers  the  bill,  should  be  given 
careful  consideration.  Frankly,  I  like  a  one-man  head.  Sometimes 
Congress  prefers  a  board  and  sometimes  it  prefers  a  one-man  head. 
I  believe  in  putting  responsibility  on  as  few  as  possible,  preferably  one 
man.  But  if  it  were  a  board,  I  think  the  board  should  not  be  too  large. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  In  this 
bill  this  committee  sets  up  15  men  in  the  Senate  and  15  Members  of  the 
House,  speaking  of  H.  R.  2202. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  joint  committee? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  was  thinking  of  what  suggestion  the  Congress¬ 
man  made  this  morning  in  regard  to  an  advisory  group.  Of  course, 
the  joint  committee  is  a  matter  of  policy.  Congress  can  determine 
what  they  want.  The  Senate  struck  out  the  provision  specifying  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  think  the  idea  has  been  current  in  many 
quarters  that  if  you  selected  members  of  the  committees  affected  to 
be  on  the  joint  committee,  their  experience  might  make  it  work  more 
quickly  and  possibly  be  more  effective. 
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For  instance,  tlie  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  might  be  on  the  joint 
committee.  I  would  like  to  see  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the 
spenders  and  the  tax  gatherers. 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  they  have  an  appropriation,  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency — 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  believe  I  read  some  place  that  within  the  last 
month  you  were  talking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  lack  of 
liaison  between  the  spenders  and  the  tax  gatherers.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  right.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriation  Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  together,  so  that  if  it  was  possible  for  them  to  work  out 
what  could  be  done  in  securing  the  money  before  they  spent  it  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  would  be  much  better  off.  I  was 
trying  to  make  an  easy  job  for  you.  I  was  trying  to  help  you  out. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  may  even  have  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  Rich.  Yes.  Your  statement  here  on  October  25 — you  show 
where  you  have  a  deficit  of  two  hundred  sixty-one  billion  nine  hundred 
eighty-five  million  some  odd  dollars.  I  am  wondering  if  you  know 
where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money.  I  have  asked  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  they  cannot  tell  me  where  you  will  get  the  money  to  pay 
this  off. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  believe  I  mentioned  earlier  that  in  1944  there 
were  48,000,000  American  taxpayers  who  helped  present  part  of  that 
money. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  one  more  question :  Does  this  bill 
give  any  false  assurances  to  the  American  people  that  everybody  can 
have  a  job  at  beck  and  call  if  he  asks  his  Government  for  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  should  not. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mansfield,  did  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Everything  I  had  in  mind  has  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed  yesterday  and  today  that  I  do  not  know  I  can  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Vinson,  I  notice  on  pages  3  and  4,  you  refer  to  the  Garner  bill 
and  the  $3,000,000  bill  of  public  works.  I  believe  you  were  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  that  time,  were  you  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  Garner  bill  was  composed  of  public  buildings, 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  remember  that  there  was  $100,000,000  for  re¬ 
lief.  That  was  in  title  1,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes.  I  furnished  to  Mr.  Crisp,  who  came  to  see  me 
in  regard  to  the  rivers  and  harbors,  a  list  of  everything  that  was 
embraced  in  it.  In  the  $2,300,000,000,  about  a  half  billion  of  that  was 
also  unloaded  on  me  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  1935. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Parker  Dam  case, 
about  a  half  billion  dollars  was  transferred  to  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  Those  things  were  all  intended  largely  for  employment.  That 
is  one  of  the  main  things  upon  which  they  were  adopted,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mansfield.  They  furnished  only  a  small  percentage  for  labor, 
for  employment. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  on  the  particular  job  itself. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Vinson.  But,  of  course,  it  would  furnish  employment  for 
many  times  that  number  producing  the  materials  used  in  constructing 
the  public  works. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Implements? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir;  implements;  transportation,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  go  into  such  projects.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
you  can  confirm  the  statement  I  made  here  that  in  the  Garner  bill  the 
only  public  works  were  those  that  had  been  approved  either  by  Con¬ 
gress  itself  or  by  an  agency  of  government  having  to  do  with  it,  except 
the  $70,000,000  for  the  post  offices  in  the  smaller  places. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  And  they  were  limited  to  those  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  had  a  yardstick  in  that  bill  as  I  recall  it. 
The  post  offices  were  for  towns  of  less  than  1,500  with  postal  receipts 
of - 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Ten  thousand. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Eight  thousand. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Was  it  eight? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Rich.  Did  not  that  require  $20,000  receipts  before  any  post 
offices  could  be  built  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No. 

Mr.  Rich.  Isn’t  that  right? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  that  is  the  bill  where  they  wanted  to  put  a  post 
office  in  Woolrich  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Not  under  the  bill  of  1932,  because  that  bill  was 
vetoed  and  never  became  law. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know,  but  they  wanted  to  later.  The  Democratic  post¬ 
master  recommended  a  post  office  be  built  there. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  was  under  other  authorization. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  General  Works  Administration  issued  a  statement 
a  few  weeks  ago,  giving  a  list  of  all  towns  in  the  United  States  that 
are  eligible  under  the  law  for  post-office  buildings.  They  listed  29 
in  my  district. 

If  we  pursue  the  course  we  did  when  we  had  that  under  consid¬ 
eration  before,  they  would  give  me  one  Sadr  year.  Consequently,  I 
would  have  to  remain  in  Congress  29  years  to  complete  the  program. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Anyone  who  knows  you,  Judge,  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  here  when  that  twenty-ninth  one  came  up. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  You  have  known  me  longer  than  anybody  else  in 
Congress. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Judge  Mansfield  and  I  knew  each  other  even 
before  I  came  here. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  used  to  work  in  the  courthouse  under  his  uncle. 

I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Church? 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Church,  would  you  mind?  I  have  to  go  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Church.  All  right.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Gossett. 
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Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  all  of  us  agree  on  wanting 
full  employment  ill  this  country  in  order  to  live  in  any  country 
where  we  have  had  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  increasing 
prosperity.  Since  we  are  being  rather  informal  here,  I  want  to  say, 
lest  somebody  gets  the  impression  I  may  be  in  this  crowd  you  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  union  league,  that  none  of  my  family  ever  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  always  been  poor. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  you  belong  to  the  Sons  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  have  always  lived  across  the  tracks,  so  to  speak. 
If  there  is  anything  personal  in  this,  I  belong  to  the  “have-nots.” 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  though,  is  the  implication  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  you  say  you  do  not  consider  this  bill  purports 
to  guarantee  full  employment? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  guaranty  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  a  guaranty  of  a  job  for  every  man. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  the  bill  did  leave  that  impression  upon  the  public, 
then  we  would  be  doing  the  public  a  disservice  by  passing  such  a 
bill;  would  we  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  think  we  would.  I  think  the  important 
thing  is  to  inform  the  public  as  to  what  the  bill  does  do.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  may  be  apprehensions  about  what  is  in  the  bill  I  do 
not  believe  would  justify  the  defeat  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  would  be  opposed  to  legislation  that  did  guar¬ 
antee  full  employment.  You  would  not  want  to  have  it  as  saying 
this  Government  would  guarantee  full  employment? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No  ;  I  say  that  basically,  and  I  say  it  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Gossett.  It  could  not  be  done.  The  only  governments  that 
ever  had  full  employment  are  totalitarian,  I  believe. 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  they  had  it.  They  may  have  had  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  They  would  come  nearer  having  it,  I  would  say. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Perhaps. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  referred  to  the  national  debt.  The  only  way 
we  can  pay  our  debts,  of  course,  is  by  keeping  up  our  national  income. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Right. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  to  the  extent  we  have  to  supplement  national 
income  through  taxation  or  deficit  financing,  we  have  not  helped  the 
situation,  have  we  ?  . 

Secretary  Vinson.  When  we  get  to  deficit  financing,  we  certainly 
have  not  helped  it  any.  You  cannot  follow  that  kind  of  policy  long. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  doubt  if  this  will  be  a  fair  question,  and  I  did  not 
have  in  mind  asking  it  originally.  I  asked  it  of  the  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  CIO  the  other  day.  I  asked  them  how  big  a  debt 
they  thought  this  country  could  carry  without  impairing  its  financial 
solvency.  The  representative  promised  to  furnish  the  figures.  They 
have  not  yet  come  in.  I  do  not  suppose  that  your  department  has 
done  any  speculating  on  that  ground  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  there  is  some  history  in  regard  to  state¬ 
ments  about  that.'  Some  statements  were  made  several  years  ago 
which  subsequent  events  have  shown  were  not  sound. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  billion,  you  are  thinking  about  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  that  is  the  one  I  am  thinking  about. 
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Mr.  Gossett.  We  refer  to  this  as  a  rich  country.  When  it  comes 
down  to  dollar  value,  available  money,  we  are  broke,  are  we  not? 
Aren’t  our  riches  in  human  resources  and  national  resources  out  of 
which  wealth  can  be  created  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  We  have  a  lot  of  wealth,  natural  wealth. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Potential  wealth. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Natural  wealth.  Then  there  is  something  that 
cannot  be  overlooked — we  have  the  earning  power  of  our  people. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  talk  about  an  appraised  value  of  ma¬ 
terial  assets.  It  is  a  question  of  the  earning  power  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  country  and  that  potential  is  tremendous. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Isn’t  the  most  valuable  thing  we  have  the  personal 
initiative,  pride,  and  confidence  of  the  everyday  average  American 
citizen  in  his  belief  that  he  can  earn  by  virtue  of  his  own  character 
and  resources  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  not  say  the  average  American.  I  would 
say  those  things  about  most  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  should  do  anything  unwittingly  to  destroy 
that,  we  would  do  this  country  a  great  disservice ;  would  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  am  talking  of  the  philosophy  of  the  thing. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  think  this  bill  even  starts  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  either  destroying  or  impairing  that.  I  think  it  fits  right  in 
the  framework  of  the  constitution,  the  framework  of  the  American 


way. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  undertook  to  guarantee  every  American  a  job, 
if  he  had  the  feeling  that,  come  what  may,  the  Government  will 
take  care  of  him,  wouldn’t  that  deprive  him  of  a  little  of  that? 

Secretary  Vinson.  This  legislation  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  that  legisla¬ 
tion  does  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  you  think  it  does,  we  are  just  not  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  say  we  are  in  agreement  on  what  we  want  done.  _ 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  say  with  reference  to  interpretation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  we  would  be  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  agree  spiritual  values  in  the  American  economy 
are  just  as  great  if  not  greater  than  material  values? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  spiritual  values  are  of  tremendous  con¬ 
sequence. 

Mr.  Gossett.  And  if  we,  through  legislation  or  otherwise  impair 
spiritual  values,  then  we  are  doing  the  country  a  disservice.  That 
is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  have  just  come  back  from  Texas.  I  went  way  out 
in  the  country  there  where  my  folks  live  and  they  cannot  get  any¬ 
body  to  do  any  work  for  them  out  there.  J obs  are  just  going  begging. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  present  condition.  But  I  remember  in  WPA  clays 
you  could  not  get  people  to  work  on  a  farm  in  many  instances  be¬ 
cause  they  would  rather  be  on  WPA.  IsnT  there  danger,  if  we 
pass  legislation  guaranteeing  jobs,  or  assuring  jobs,  that  we  will 
destroy  some  initiative  and  really  hurt  employment  opportunities 
through  such  legislation  ?  _ 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  we  just  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  witn 
regard  to  the  bill,  Ed.  If  you  think  that  this  bill  guarantees  jobs 
to  everybody  it  is  a  different  construction  from  the  way  I  view  it. 
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Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Vinson,  just  take  time  to  give  me  a  blueprint 
of  how  you  think  this  bill  will  operate.  What  does  this  bill  do 
anyway  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  This  bill  provides  machinery  for  the  continuous 
examination  of  the  economy  of  our  country.  It  requires  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  all  available  statistics  any  other  data  that  can  be  procured. 
It  requires  us  to  examine  the  history  of  the  past  and  utilize  that  his¬ 
tory  in  determining  trends.  We  get  information  in  regard  to  busi¬ 
ness  trends,  and  we  watch  the  operations  of  legislation.  If  existing 
laws  need  to  be  implemented  or  supplemented  we  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  takes 
these  suggestions  under  advisement.  He  submits  a  program  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  not  only  on  public  construction  but 
on  other  legislation  as  well.  His  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  is 
creaking.  He  may  be  able  to  tighten  the  nuts  there. 

When  his  message  comes  to  Congress,  the  joint  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  takes  those  recommendations  and  they  pass  judgment  on  them. 
There  is  no  authorization  of  legislation  and  there  is  no  appropriation 
in  this  bill.  The  regular  procedures  in  Congress  in  regard  to  au¬ 
thorization  and  appropriations  still  govern.  Congress  either  author¬ 
izes  or  does  not  authorize ;  they  either  appropriate  or  do  not  appro¬ 
priate.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  executive  department  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  have  to  admit  that  is  a  very  vague  and  indefinite 
answer. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  may  be  to  you  but  it  is  not  to  me.  I  did  not 
quote  all  the  language  of  the  act  in  regard  to  the  different  facets — 
taxation,  banking  and  currency,  private  construction,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  did  not  do  that  because  the  language  is  contained  in 
the  bill  and  I  am  certain  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  In  other  words,  you  say  this  is  just  an  over-all  plan¬ 
ning  commission  set-up  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  certainly  does  have  the  function  of  planning, 
but  not  planning  in  the  sense  of  finality. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  undertake  through  legislation  to  assure  rather 
than  guarantee  full  employment,  isn’t  the  Government  going  to  have 
to  exercise  more  control  over  wages  and  salaries  and  distribution  of 
the  employees  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  All  those  things,  Ed,  come  down  to  what  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  will  be  in  his  Budget  message,  and 
a  question  of  what  action  the  Congress  will  take  on  that.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  doing  something  that 
he  should  not  do,  or  if  you  assume  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  President — that  is,  the  joint 
congressional  committee — is  going  to  do  something  they  ought  not  to 
do,  and  the  legislative  committee  affected  and  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  affected  are  going  to  do  something  they  shouldn’t  do,  then,  of 
course,  you  can  assume  any  kind  of  result. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  definite  action  under  this 
sort  of  legislation,  why  have  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  But  the  definite  action  of  Congress  under  this 
legislation  takes  place  when  the  President’s  budget  comes  here.  So 
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you  can  conjure  up  anything — I  could  take  a  little  time  out  and  do 
it,  too— and  come  out  with  some  horror  stories  with  regard  to  the 
proposition.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  what  the  President’s 
proposals  are  because  there  is  no  man  in  this  room  who  knows  what 
those  proposals  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Wouldn’t  this  legislation  commit  us  to  a  program  of 
spending  to  make  up  whatever  private  industry  does  not  make  up 
by  way  of  employments  In  other  words,  assure  full  employment 
'under  Government  spending? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  does  not  commit  you  finally.  But  it  does  say 
that  here  at  this  time,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time,  we  are  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  helping  our  economy ;  that  the  Congress  now  feels  that  this 
machinery  should  be  set  up  for  continuous  study  in  order  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  or  give  advice  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Do  you  anticipate  any  great  unemployment  in  the 
immediate  future  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Figures  I  have  seen  show  there  will  be  quite  ex¬ 
tensive  unemployment  in  1946,  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  maybe 
even  into  the  last  half. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Does  that  include  people  who  cannot  get  jobs  or 
people  who  won’t  take  the  jobs  they  can  get? 

Secretary  Vinson.  The  figures  would  include  both,  I  think.  I 
don’t  know.  But  the  figure  is  not  surprising  with  12,000,000  people  in 
uniform  coming  home,  plus  the  millions  engaged  in  war  plants  that 
are  being  closed  down.  The  fact  that  unemployment  will  be  of  great 
consequence  is  no  surprise  to  anybody  who  has  thought  about  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Gossett.  This  may  not  be  entirely  appropos  but  it  is  something 
that  it  is  giving  a  lot  of  people  concern.  There  may  be  some  bad 
planning  already  on  the  part  of  Government.  I  understand  a  good 
many  industries  and  manufacturers  are  more  or  less  going  to  sit  down 
and  strike  now  because  they  have  all  the  money  they  can  make  this 
year  under  the  excess-profits  tax  and  they  are  putting  everything  into 
the  warehouse  and  saying,  “We  will  wait  until  next  year  because  the 
new  tax  bill  is  coming  in  and  it  will  remove  the  excess-profits  tax.” 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  did  not  favor  sit-down  strikes  on  the  part  of 
labor.  I  think  I  can  be  equally  fair  and  frank  in  saying  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  sit-down  strikes  on  the  part  of  industry.  If  that  is 
true,  and  there  are  sit-down  strikes  on  the  part  of  industry  standing  in 
the  way  of  production  or  in  the  way  of  putting  those  goods  on  the 
way  to  the  consuming  public,  a  real  dis-service  is  being  done.  You 
cannot  play  with  the  powers  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  am  not  criticizing  a  man  for  operating  his  business 
in  the  way  he  can  make  the  most  money.  I  think  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  a  lot  of  manufacturers  are  now  waiting  until  1946  to  put 
their  wares  onto  the  market  because  they  think  they  will  take  the 
benefit  of  our  change  in  taxation. 

As  a  result,  retailers  all  over  the  country  are  sitting  idle,  and  that, 
of  course,  shuts  down  other  people. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  folks  during  wartime 
not  being  able  to  produce  and  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  I  heard  that 
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for  a  long  time.  But  when  you  take  the  totals  of  the  income  of  the 
farmer  and  the  income  of  the  working  man - 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  are  getting  off  the  subject. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  the  profits  of  industry,  you  have  an  all- 
time  high. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  are  doing  such  a  bad  job  on  planning  right 
now,  we  might  make  matters  worse  with  a  bill  like  this. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Where  does  that  come  into  Government  plan¬ 
ning?  There  is  no  Government  planning  there.  The  business  peo¬ 
ple  are  doing  that  planning.  The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Why  haven’t  they? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Do  you  criticize  the  Government  for  the  repeal 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  ? 

Mr.  Gossett.  No;  but  we  should  have  something  in  there  to  spread 
it  out  so  the  boys  could  put  the  stuff  on  the  market  now  rather  than 
in  1946. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  are  coming  closer  to  controls  now  than  I 
thought  you  would  go. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  can  do  that  under  existing  machinery  without 
putting  up  additional  machinery. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  are  coming  closer  to  the  question  of  controls 
than  I  thought  you  would.  It  may  well  be  that  something  of  that 
kind  ought  to  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Gossett.  If  we  cannot  do  a  better  job  with  the  controls  we  now 
have,  we  will  certainly  mess  things  up  with  further  controls,  I  think. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  at 
times,  at  least,  you  have  thought  there  were  too  many  controls. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  still  think  we  have  too  many  controls. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Then  you  are  meeting  yourself  coming  back. 

Mr.  Gossett.  The  function  of  government  is  to  write  the  rules  of 
fair  play  and  then  enforce  them.  Is  that  right  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  But  if  you  have  to  have  a  referee  and  a  coach  for 
every  player  on  a  team,  you  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  a  remarkable  job  was  done  during  the 
war  by  the  farmer,  by  the  laborer,  by  industry,  and  by  Government, 
and  that  includes  every  branch  of  the  Government,  including  the 
bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  owe  over  250  billions.  Can  we  add  another  250 
billion?  Can  we  add  another  $250,000,000,000  to  that,  Fred,  and 
stand  it? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  consequence.  I  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the  folks  who  are  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — particularly  the  executive 
and  legislative,  because  it  is  on  that  front  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
these  problems  in  a  way  that  will  give  us  a  prosperous  economy.  A 
prosperous  economy  means  we  are  going  to  do  something  with  that 
debt,  lessen  it  inst  ead  of  enlarging  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  .law,  attempt  to 
guarantee  full  emplojunent  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No.  I  have  not  only  said  that  here  today  but 
I  have  said  it  every  time  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject. 
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( Short  recess. ) 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  7  of  your  statement  you  state, 
“Naturally  these  persons  seldom  express  their  opinions  for  the 
records.”  Who  do  you  mean  by  “these  persons”  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Persons  who  feel  that  there  should  be  a  pool  of 
unemployed  to  keep  labor  in  its  place  and  who  think  unemployment 
is  conducive  to  the  profitable  operation  of  the  enterprises  with  which 
they  are  connected.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  that 
is  their  philosophy. 

Mr.  Church.  You  say  “these  persons  seldom  express  their  opinions 
•for  the  record.”  You  mean  persons  who  have  come  here  to  testify  in 
these  hearings? 

Secretary  Vinson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  refer  to  any  particular  witness. 

Mr.  Church.  You  refer  to  Mr.  W'illiam  K.  Kleitz? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  was  not  referring  to  any  particular  person.  I 
would  be  surprised  if  anyone  would  come  to  the  committee  and  express 
that.  I  am  not  saying  any  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  have  those 
views.  I  have  heard  that  philosophy  expressed,  however. 

Mr.  Church.  On  the  same  page  up  above  the  statement  I  have  just 
quoted  you  refer  to  Mr.  Rufus  Tucker,  the  chief  economist  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation.  You  spoke  of  certain  so-called  Union  League 
Club  arguments.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  this  statement : 

The  condition  of  membership  shall  be  absolute  and  unqualified  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  primary  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  : 

First,  to  encourage  and  promote  by  moral,  social,  and  political  influence,  uncon¬ 
ditional  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  defend  and  protect  the  integrity 
and  perpetuity  of  this  Nation. 

Second,  to  inculcate  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and  sacred  obligations 
of  American  citizenship;  to  maintain  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  citizens 
in  every  section  of  our  common  country ;  and  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  all  laws 
enacted  to  preserve  the  perpetuity  of  the  ballot  box. 

Third,  to  resist  and  oppose  corruption  and  promote  economy  in  office,  and  to 
secure  honesty  and  efficiency  in  administration  of  National,  State,  and  municipal 
affairs. 

You  do  not  disagree  with  any  of  those  principles,  do  you,  that  I  have 
just  quoted? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  I  got  the  thing  correctly,  I  could  say  they  were 
in  favor  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Mr.  Church.  Those  are  the  conditions  of  membership  and  primary 
and  corporate  objects  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago.  Your 
statement  reflects  upon  Union  League  Club  objects  and  carries  a 
defeatist  attitude. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  I  know  something  about  philosophies.  I 
would  not  indict  every  member  of  any  club.  But  it  is  the  same  Fred 
Vinson  making  that  statement  whom  you  have  known  all  these  years. 
Anyone  who  has  that  defeatist  attitude,  and  who  takes  the  position 
outlined  here,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Union  League  Club  or  not. 

Mr.  Church.  Have  you  any  reasons  as  to  why  you  should  elect  to 
criticize  the  Union  League  Club  arguments  now  that  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you  their  essential  first,  second,  and  third  primary  objectives? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  really,  the  use  of  that  term  is  just  sort  of  a 
label  on  the  group  that  uses  those  arguments,  whether  they  belong  to 
the  Union  League,  itself,  or  not. 
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Mr.  Church.  I  disagree  with  the  Secretary  in  his  selecting  these 
groups  and  prejudicing  people  against  certain  persons  just  because 
they  become  members  of  a  club  like  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Chicago. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Any  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  who  do 
not  have  that  philosophy  certainly  are  not  indicted. 

Mr.  Church.  Generally  speaking  99  percent  of  that  membership  will 
be  men  who  worked  their  way  up  from  the  very  start  and  became 
successful,  men  working  in  and  running  their  own  small  businesses. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  sometimes  those  folks  who  have  come  up* 
the  hard  way  forget  the  hardships  of  the  past.  I  am  not  saying  that 
is  general  but  that  often  has  been  proved. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  look  at  the  bill  H.  R.  2202,  page  2,  section 
2  (b) ,  where  it  recites : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for 
useful,  remunerative,  regular  and  full-time  employment. 

Secretary  VrNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  believe  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  define  any  of  those  words  in  order  to  be  more  definite  and  ac¬ 
curate  in  the  legislation?  For  example,  What  do  you  consider  as 
useful ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  if  you  think,  Ralph,  that  a  number  of  those 
terms  should  be  defined,  you  will  define  them  as  yon  desire.  The  Con¬ 
gress  will  define  those  as  it  desires.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  add 
anything  to  the  discussion  for  me  to  define  those  terms.  They  are 
pretty  clear  terms  to  me.  It  might  very  well  be  they  should  be  spelled 
out. 

Mr.  Church.  For  example,  now  “useful”  means  what  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  section  ?  How  would  you  define  “useful”? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  believe  that  contributes 
anything  to  the  subject,  to  define  words  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  be  able  to  define  the  word  “remunerative”  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  you  will  tell  me  you  do  not  know  what  it 
means,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Church.  I  will  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
that  there  could  be  a  thousand  different  interpretations. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Congress,  then,  will  make  the  definition.  If 
that  term  is  ambiguous,  Congress  will  make  the  definition.  I  do  not 
care  to  deal  in  detail  of  that  kind.  It  is  very  likely  if  it  has  a  thousand 
different  meanings  that  this  committee  of  21  might  have  21  different 
definitions.  Seriously,  Ralph,  I  don’t  want  to  add  to  the  confusion. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  for  Congress  to  define  it  however  they  will  de¬ 
fine  it. 

Mr.  Church.  And  you  are  willing  to  help  us  with  the  definition  so 
that  Members  of  Congress  might  know  what  it  means  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  you  cannot  get  all  the  leading  and  best  dic¬ 
tionaries  on  it,  I  will  help  you  get  them. 

Mr.  Church.  And  if  you  would — I  asked  Secretary  Wallace  to  do 
the  same  thing— extend  your  remarks  and  furnish  us  definitions  of 
those  four' words  in  a  way  that  we  will  definitize  what  the  legislation 
means  if  it  is  passed. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  is  really  hard  for  me  to  think  you  are  serious 
in  asking  that  of  me. 
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Mr.  Church.  Yes;  I  am  very  serious  because  you  either  refuse  or 
you  hesitate  or  you  indicate  an  inability - 

Secretary  Vinson.  No  such  thing. 

Mr.  Church,  (continuing) .  To  define  useful. 

Secretary  Vinson.  No  such  thing.  I  am  saying  that  I  am  willing 
for  the  committee  to  bring  in  any  definition  it  wants.  I  think  any 
definition  the  committee  and  the  Congress  would  make,  if  they  want  to 
define  the  words,  would  be  satisfactory  definitions  for  me.  If  I  could 
be  fairer  than  that,  I  do  not  know  how. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  me  read  the  bill  down  to  this  portion : 

It  is  the  policy  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  op¬ 
portunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do 
not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right. 

Would  you  explain  what  you  would  mean  by  the  words  “have  fin¬ 
ished  their  schooling”  (  How  much  schooling  would  you  think  we 
should  have  in  mind  when  we  use  the  term  “have  finished  their 
schooling”? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  the  individual  must  determine  when  he 
has  finished  his  educational  work.  This  bill  should  not  say  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  is  complete  schooling.  If  a  person  has  gone  through  the 
eighth  grade  and  has  finished  his  schooling,  he  has  finished  his  school¬ 
ing.  If  he  is  going  through  to  an  A.  B.  or  a  master’s  degree  or  a 
doctor’s  degree,  he  lias  not  finished  his  schooling  until  he  has  finished 
that  schooling. 

Mr.  Church.  You  get  my  idea.  It  raises  a  point  of  great  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Not  in  my  mind  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Church.  You  have  given  us  a  good  explanation.  You  can 
check  with  the  individual,  himself.  And  then  the  words:  “who  do 
not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities.”  You  would  look 
to  the  housekeeping  woman  to  determine  that  herself  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes.  It  is  a  question  of  what  their  position  is. 
I  think  there  is  different  language  in  the  Senate  bill  with  regard  to 
that.  My  recollection  is  that  that  part  of  it  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Church.  It  may  have  been  limited. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes ;  I  think  they  have  deleted  it. 

Mr.  Church.  Now,  Mr.  Rich  a  while  ago  asked  you  to  estimate, 
if  you  could,  what  the  expenditure  or  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of 
the  statistics  for  this  bill  would  be.  Have  you  an  idea  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  as  I  visualize  the  bill  this  is  more 
than  statistics. 

Mr.  Church.  It  does  include  the  statistics? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  it  includes  the  statistics  and  data.  It  is  up 
to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  determine  what  authorization  should  be 
made.  Then,  of  course,  you  also  have  to  check  with  Congress  again 
when  the  appropriation  comes  up. 

Mr.  Church.  If  we  do  a  good  job,  we  want  the  figures  and  statistics. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  want  more  than  figures.  As  I  view  it,  it  is 
far  more  than  that.  You  have  to  have  more  than  just  some  sta¬ 
tistics.  Statistics  are  very  important  in  determining  what  the  na¬ 
tional  income  is.  But  then  when  you  want  to  do  something  about  it, 
it  takes  more  than  statisticians. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  apply  the  same  reasoning  in  the  case  of 
the  definition  for  the  words  “able  to  work”  or  as  to  whether  or  not 
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a  person  has  finished  his  schooling?  Would  you  look  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  felt  he  was  able  to  work? 
The  bill  says : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  and  regular  and  full-time  employment. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is :  Are  the  statistics  to  be  based  upon 
facts — where  are  they  to  be  gotten,  from  whom,  and  so  forth  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  There  are  a  lot  of  statistics  on  the  question  of 
the  employed,  the  unemployed,  and  the  unemployables.  I  believe 
that  paragraph  2B  in  H.  R.  2202  was  amended  in  the  Senate.  I  believe 
it  must  have  been  amended  twice.  I  think  it  was  amended  in  the 
committee  and  then  again  on  the  floor.  At  one  time  it  said,  ‘‘desir¬ 
ing  work,”  and  then  it  was  passed  reading  “seeking  work.” 

Mr.  Church.  The  Senate  section  reads : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes.  And  the  words  “entitled  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for”  is  new  language.  The  language  of  the  House  bill  includes 
“have  the  right  to  useful  employment.”  But  as  I  said  this  morning 
in  my  prepared  statement,  while  I  know  that  Congress  will  pick 
the  language  that  it  thinks  suits  it  best,  if  the  objectives  are  the  same, 
I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  do  not  quibble  over  words.  I  put 
emphasis  on  the  objectives  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Church.  Assuming  this  bill  is  passed,  legislation  following 
it  would  contemplate  certain  things,  would  you  mind  indicating  what 
might  be  some  of  the  prospective  projects?  A  while  ago  Judge  Mans¬ 
field  mentioned  the  river  and  harbor  projects. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  could  not  speak  on  that.  That  would  be  a 
determination  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  after  studies 
had  been  made  and  advice  had  been  received.  If  this  is  done,  it  would 
have  to  do  be  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Have  a  unit  making  the  study  on  that.  I  would 
not  attempt  to.  I  say  again  that  really,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  As  to  the  real  meaning  of  many  words  in  the  bill, 
some  of  the  witnesses  do  not  want  to  help  the  committee  on.  or  to 
get  them  out  of  the  wonderland  so  far  as  the  indefiniteness  of  those 
words  is  concerned.  They  are  imponderables. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  any  colleague  of  mine, 
such  as  you,  to  get  out  of  the  fog.  But  you  know  I  won’t  undertake 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  words  which 
constitute  his  message  that  he  will  make  if  and  when  this  legislation 
is  enacted.  You  just  do  not  want  to  ask  that  of  me. 

Mr.  Church.  Many  members  think  the  Senate  bill  has  been  watered 
down.  They  are  still  promoting  the  House  bill,  2202.  Committee 
members  must  still  consider  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  that  section 
in  each  of  the  two  bills. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  should  consider  the  words.  You  will  choose 
the  words.  But  if  our  objectives  are  the  same,  and  we  are  seeking  to 
get  to  the  same  end  with  full  production,  full  employment,  or  as 
near  to  it  as  possible,  to  get  to  a  high  level  of  income,  the  question  of 
whether  you  say  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have 
the  right,”  or  if  you  say  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work 
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and  entitled  to  an  oportunity  for,”  is  not  important.  Some  may  think 
the  language  in  one  is  better  than  the  language  in  the  other.  I  camiot 
help  you  determine  which  phrase  suits  you  better. 

Mr.  Church.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  suiting  me,  hut  a  matter  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  the  words  mean  so  that  when  we  legislate  we  will  know 
what  they  mean. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  did  not  ask  for  a  definition  of  any  of  the 
words  I  have  read  in  those  two  bills?  You  understand  those? 

Mr.  Church.  Which  ones? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  just  read  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  “all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to”  in  the 
House  bill,  and  then  you  have  the  language  that  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  I  think  the  Senate  bill  language  is  clearer  than  the 
House  bill  language.  I  think  “opportunity”  is  a  very  clearly  under¬ 
stood  word. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  understand  that.  You  do  not  need  defini¬ 
tions  for  those  ? 

Air.  Church.  No;  not  for  the  word  “opportunity.” 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  you  do  not  need  a  definition  for  the  words 
“useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment”? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes.  You  know  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  consider  useful  and  others  consider  not  useful,  do  you  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Give  me  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Church.  Don’t  you  know  of  any? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  not  thinking  of  any.  I  have  not  thought 
of  any.  I  thought  you  could  help  me  because  while  I  enjoy  this  very 
much,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to— — 

Mr.  Church.  You  do  not. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  did  not  say  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Church.  Let  it  rest  there.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
this  record  such  that  if  the  Secretary  cannot  define  those  words— — ■ 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  cannot  put  those  words  in  my  mouth.  I 
asked  you  to  give  me  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Church.  And  I  also  asked  you  to  extend  your  remarks  and 
include  suggestions  as  to  definitions  you  might  wish  to  make  after  the 
hearing  is  overi 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  care  to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity. 
I  will  assist  you  in  getting  all  the  lexicons  and  dictionaries  you  want. 
I  will  bring  them  to  you  by  the  wagonload  if  it  takes  a  wagon  to  bring 
them  to  you  from  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all. 

(At  this  point  Acting  Chairman  Mansfield  took  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Henry? 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  very 
helpful.  I  think  you  have  been  very  helpful  and  patient.  I  would 
like  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  given  this  proposed  legislation  my 
very  best  attention  and  there  are  still  a  few  features  of  the  bill  that 
puzzle  me. 

I  might  also  say  that  there  have  been  some  very  vicious  charges 
leveled  against  this  proposed  legislation.  Many  of  these  charges  I 
have  paid  little  attention  to.  But  there  is  one  that  does  bother  me  and 
I  thought  perhaps  you  could  help  me  out. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  very  title  of  this  bill  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  people  of  America  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  itself,  in  and 
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of  itself,  provides  no  jobs,  it  raises  no  money,  and  so  forth,  and  still  it 
is  known  as  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945.  Can  you  justify  that 
title  for  me? 

Secretary  Vinson.  The  title  of  the  bill  I  think  generally  is  used 
for  a  short-hand  expression.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I  see  it, 
the  content  of  a  document  is  really  what  determines  its  meaning  and 
importance.  The  title  of  H.  R.  2202  is : 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  free  competitive  economy  through  the  concerted  effort  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Then  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  section  2  (c) ,  you  have  the  statement  of 
the  purpose.  It  reads : 

In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  opportunity  for  employment  set  forth 
above  and  in  order  to  (1)  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise  and  the 
investment  of  private  capital ;  (2)  promote  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation;  (3)  foster  the  American  home  and  American  education  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people;  (5)  provide  adequate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  vet¬ 
erans;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations;  (7)  maintain  expanding  markets  for  agricultural  products  and 
assure  expanding  income  for  agricultural  enterprises;  (8)  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country;  (9)  encourage  and 
strengthen  competitive  small  business  enterprises;  (10)  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  security;  (11)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
lasting  peace  among  nations,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  with 
the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  and  State 
and  local  governments  and  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy  to 
assure  continuing  full  employment ;  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  use  of  labels.  If  you  give  a  dog 
a  bad  name  you  might  as  well  kill  it.  I  believe  I  used  to  hear  that 
down  in  Kentucky.  I  do  not  mean  that  full  employment  is  a  bad 
name  in  fact.  I  think  “full  employment”  is  really  synonymous  with 
full  production. 

It  seems  to  me  that  full  employment,  full  production,  sound  econ¬ 
omy,  national  prosperity,  are  the  same.  Those  who  do  not  feel 
friendly  to  labor  and  who  are  opposed  to  legislation  of  this  character, 
and  a  lot  of  other  characters,  will  jump  on  anything  to  stir  up,  create, 
and  add  opposition. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  certainly  feel  very  friendly  toward  labor,  I,  myself, 
having  been  a  laboring  man. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  had  not  intended  a  personal  reference,  of 
course,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  understand  you  do  not.  But  these  people  who  level 
that  charge  against  this  bill  argue  something  like  this :  They  say  a 
minister  or  a  banker,  our  Government  above  all,  should  always  be 
honest  with  all  of  its  citizens  and  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  in  no  way  ever  misrepresent  anything  to 
the  public.  Yet  this  bill  is  cited  as  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945. 

They  would  prefer  a  much  more,  they  say,  honest  title,  such  as  one 
that  was  suggested  here  yesterday,  I  believe,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd.  I  think  he  said  “Federal  Economic  Planning 
Act.”  & 

Secretary  Vinson.  Planning? 

Mr.  Henry.  Planning  Act. 
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Secretary  Vinson.  The  word  “planning”  is  very  offensive  to  lots 
of  people  who  do  not  like  to  think. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  concerned  about  whether  it  is  the  truth  or  not. 
.Planning  is  what  the  bill  does,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  might  be.  I  was  thinking  particularly  of 
something  else.  I  have  gotten  to  thinking  solely  of  public  construc¬ 
tion,  thinking  of  architects  and  planning  of  that  kind.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  when  they  passed  this  bill,  I  believe  still  left  it 
named,  “Full  Employment  Act  of  1945”. 

But  I  understand  thoroughly  and  appreciate  thoroughly  the  op¬ 
position  to  that.  I  do  not  want  to  advert  to  my  experience  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  one  piece  of  legislation  stands  out  in  my  memory.  The  act 
that  is  now  known  as  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  in  1924,  gentlemen,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Barkley  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Howell,  of  Nebraska. 
I  had  just  gotten  to  Congress  at  that  time.  The  editorials  were  burn¬ 
ing.  They  just  signed.  They  said  it  was  socialistic,  anarchistic, 
bolshevistic,  and  probably  unconstitutional.  They  generally  did  that, 

Mr.  Henry.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  charges  I  pay  no  attention  to. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  is  the  same  thought,  the  same  sort  of  thought. 
I  think  the  phrase  “full  employment”  is  not  a  fraud,  Mr.  Henry.  I 
still  am  not  quibbling  over  words.  I  realize  that  some  folks  outside 
of  Congress  and  probably  some  in  Congress  do  not  like  to  think  of 
it  as  being  that  much  of  a  labor  measure. 

-Mr.  Henry.  I  take  it  then  you  do  not  consider  this  title  leads  anyone 
to  believe  in  America  that  the  passage  of  this  act  will  give  them  a 
job  under  all  circumstances? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  say  it  is  the  first  step  toward  getting  fuller 
employment,  full  employment,  or  as  near  to  full  employment  as  you 
can.  i  do  not  look  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  the  title  of  this  bill 
or  the  shorthand  title  as  being  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  do  not  think  anyone  will  be  mislead  by  that,  then? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  won’t  say  that  folks  won’t  say  that  they  are 
misled.  But  if  they  are  misled  by  that,  there  would  be  some  other 
reason  they  would  not  be  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  they  not  be  less  apt  to  be  misled  if  the  title 
were  changed  to  something  like  F ederal  Economic  Planning  Act  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Frankly,  I  just  cannot  think  that  that  is  a 
really  serious  matter;  I  mean  serious  in  the  sense  that  the  title  of 
the  bill  either  should  be  or  will  be  changed.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
but  that  lots  of  people  in  Congress  might  favor  the  title.  They  have 
gone  on  record  probably,  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  other  folks.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  title. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  feel  so  strongly — speaking  for  myself — for  honesty 
in  all  dealings  that  I  just  cannot  make  myself  feel  I  am  honest  with 
the  public  when  I  title  this  legislation  as  this  bill  is  titled.  I  certainly 
respect  you  for  your  views  on  it.  I  may  he  wrong. 

The  next  thing  that  bothers  me  a  great  deal  about  this  bill — and  I 
have  tried  to  imagine  myself  as  secretary  to  the  treasurer,  and  that 
puzzles  me  still  more,  and  makes  me  still  more  concerned — paragraph 
E  on  page  3.  It  §eems  to  me  that  that  paragraph  says,  in  plain 
English  language  that  to  the  extent  that  private  industry  is  unable 
to  furnish  full  employment  the  United  States  Government  pledges 
itself  to  take  care  of  the  remainder  of  those  that  are  unemployed. 
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To  me,  if  I  correctly  understand  that,  it  means  that  the  sky  is  the 
limit,  whatever  unemployment  there  is  after  private  industry  has 
done  all  that  it  can  do  after  passage  of  this  act,  and  there  are  8,  10, 
12,  or  15  million  people  unemployed,  whatever  it  is,  Uncle  Sam  pledges 
himself  to  provide  employment  through  public  construction. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes.  I  read  that  as  being  after  they  utilize  all 
other  methods,  all  the  avenues  of  increasing  employment  that  there 
are.  I  think  that  language  would  call  for  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  that  may  he  needed  to  insure  continuing  full  employment. 
I  think  that  sentence  has  been  deleted  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes.  I  understood  yesterday  we  need  not  worry  about 
the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  making  the  investments 
and  expenditures  because  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  an  honest  effort 
given  to  it,  private  industry  would  practically  always  provide  full 
employment.  But  I  am  just  worried  about  a  contingency,  if  it  should 
arise,  and  private  industry  should  fail  in  spite  of  all  our  good  efforts, 
and  Uncle  Sam  is  making  a  wild  promise  without  knowing  what  the 
consequences  are  that  he  will  make  good  all  that  there  is  left  to  be 
made  good.  With  the  state  of  our  Treasury  and  our  indebtedness  and 
everything,  it  does  not  seem  like  good  business  to  me  to  make  that 
promise. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  You  realize  Congress  has  that  authority  now,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Henry.  Here  we  are  saying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  we  will  do  this  if  and  when.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  the. financial  strength  of  this  Government  will  permit  such 
a  promise.  I  wonder  if  that  does  not  worry  the  Secretary. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  seen  public  construction.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  were  spent  in  the  thirties.  My  thought  in  regard  to  it  was 
that  the  ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  agree  with  that. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  just  seems  to  me  it  is  history  repeating  itself. 
I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  story  of  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Board.  Statements  were  made  pro  and  con.  The  Senate 
committee  said  that  that  bill  would  not  pass  in  1928.  They  said  they 
did  not  even  want  the  word  “depression”  to  appear  in  a  campaign 
year.  I  am  thoroughly  at  home  in  that  field.  I  was  here  in  1931. 
I  could  almost  see  Mr.  Graham,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  committee  emasculating  the  bill.  I  could  see  what  they 
cut  out.  That  bill  passed  the  House,  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  as  I  recall  it,  which  did  not  permit  any  amendments.  It  went 
to  conference  and  Senator  Johnson  of  California  was  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee  from  the  Senate.  Senator  Ramsdell  was  on 
the  conference  committee  also. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Sumner  were  the  House  conferees.  They  dead¬ 
locked.  The  Senate  would  not  take  the  emasculated  bill.  The  other 
bill  was  introduced  and  passed. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  owned  a  large  farm  and  did  not 
want  to  operate  the  farm  yourself,  and  you  found  a  man  who  wanted 
to  lease  it  from  you,  the  only  condition  under  which  he  would  lease 
it  from  you  would  be  to  have  you  say,  “I  am  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  make  your  operations  on  this  farm  a  success.  I  am  going  to 
create  a  climate  and  I  am  going  to  furnish  you  with  machinery,  tools, 
seed,  and  everything  like  that.” 
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Then  lie  said,  “After  doing  all  that,  all  I  can  humanly  do  to  help 
you,  if  you  fail,  I  will  make  up  the  deficit.”  You  would  not  make  any 
such  promise  to  a  man  who  would  lease  your  farm,  would  you  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  I  were  agreeing  to  furnish  the  climate  for 
him,  I  would  be  doing  more  than  mortal  man  could  do. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  was  using  the  word  “climate”  in  the  manner  it  is 
used  in  speaking  of  this  bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  know.  There  have  been  contracts  of 
that  kind  made  where  a  fellow  was  doing  other  work,  work  on  a  farm 
other  than  particular  crops,  looking  after  the  farm.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  would  agree  that  would  be  an  unbusinesslike  con¬ 
tract  to  enter  into  on  your  part? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  I  were  expecting  the  yield  from  the  crops  to 
be  my  livelihood  and  other  services  were  not  rendered  which  were 
commensurate  with  that  contract,  I  would  say  it  was  not  businesslike. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  was  in  hopes  you  could  relieve  my  worry  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  paragraph.  It  does  seem  to  me  we  are  making  a  wild 
promise  to  make  good.  To  what  extent?  The  sky  is  the  limit.  In 
view  of  the  condition  of  our  Treasury  and  our  financial  condition,  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  version  does  limit  that  promise. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  deletes  this  paragraph,  I  think. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  puts  in  a  consistency  clause.  “Consistent  with  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government,”  and  so  on,  I  believe 
is  how  it  is  worded. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  this  paragraph  is  stricken.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  language  of  S.  380  much  better. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  believe  that  is  what  you  stated. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes,  sir;  I  like  that  better. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  said  that  this  morning,  too.  Maybe  I  did  not 
say  it  in  connection  with  paragraph  E. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  think  what  you  say  carries  a  great  deal  of  weight. 
I  feel  much  better,  inasmuch  as  you  like  the  language  of  S.  380  better 
than  in  paragraph  E  on  page  3  of  H.  R.  2202. 

In  your  remarks  here  today  I  think  you  made  some  reference  to  a 
demonstration  having  been  made  in  America  during  wartime  of  how 
we  can  all  pull  together,  labor  and  industry,  and  how  much  we  can 
accomplish  under  such  an  arrangement.  You  offered  that  as  proof 
that  if  we  do  all  cooperate  that  way  we  really  can  do  wonders. 

Isn’t  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  during  wartimes  when  we  are 
fighting  for  our  very  existence,  even  though  we  are  a  democracy,  we 
do  willingly  forego  some  of  our  liberties,  in  fact,  many  of  them,  and 
we  do  submit  to  a  certain  limited  amount  of  regimentation,  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  that  during  wartimes?  Do  you  think  it  is  possibe  to  experi¬ 
ence  such  a  demonstration  of  cooperation  as  we  did  during  the  war  at 
any  other  time  than  during  wartimes? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  would  not  think  it  would  reach  the  degree  of 
cooperation  during  the  war.  I  believe  we  have  gone  a  long  wav  down 
the  road  toward  cooperation.  There  was  a  document  which  was  issued 
by  Eric  Johnston,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Green,  and  someone  else  here  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  that  I  thought  was  a  pretty  fair  and  fine  charter. 
I  grant  you  that  the  cooperation  will  not  be  100  percent  any  more 
than  you  will  have  100  percent  employment.  But  the  nearer  you  can 
come  to  total  or  full  cooperation,  just  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  full 
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employment,  the  better  off  we  are.  We  are  going  to  have  labor-man¬ 
agement  meeting  next  week.  I  do  not  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome. 
Machinery  to  settle  management-labor  disagreements  cannot  settle 
everything.  I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way.  I  can  remember  con¬ 
ditions  in  my  country  when  I  was  a  young  man  that  make  me  almost 
think  it  was  a  dream,  that  is  that  those  conditions  could  have  existed. 
They  passed  out  of  the  picture.  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  management-labor  difficulties? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes;  we  have  gone  quite  a  long  way.  And  I  agree,  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  in  this  Nation  when  all  employers  would 
honestly  do  all  that  they  can  to  advance  the  interests  of  labor,  and  at 
the  same  time  labor  would  do  everything  within  its  power  to  furnish 
industry  with  its  best  efforts,  then  we  will  have  come  to  the  time  when 
wTe  will  have  real  cooperation  and  full  production  in  this  country. 

Just  one  more  thought  I  have.  The  thought  has  struck  me  several 
times,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  have  perhaps  noticed  at  this  table,  there 
has  been  considerable  comment  relative  to  the  fact  certain  congres¬ 
sional  districts  have  a  great,  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  and  Congressmen 
have  pointed  out  how  they  have  been  unable  to  find  the  men  who  were 
willing  to  accept  the  jobs.  Don't  you  think  that  that  perhaps  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  situation? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Henry.  Don’t  you  think  that  during  such  a  temporary  situa¬ 
tion  this  is  perhaps  an  inopportune  time  to  advance  such  a  bill  as  this 
because  you  constantly  have  to  meet  that  kind  of  argument  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  know  that  same  argument  was  made  in 
1928  and  1929  when  we  thought  we  were  in  a  period  of  prospei'ity. 
People  said,  “This  is  not  the  time,”  and  then  waited  a  little  longer, 
and  then  3  years  after  that,  when  it  was  passed,  we  were  headed  down¬ 
hill  and  we  kept  going  down. 

In  the  winters  of  1932  and  1933  there  were  frightful  days.  We 
ought  to  set  up  this  machinery  and  get  this  information.  You  cannot 
wait  and  wait.  When  PWA  came  in,  I  do  not  remember  the  year  that 
it  was  authorized,  I  know  it  was  a  couple  of  years  or  more  before  it 
got  into  anything  like  full  swing. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  agree  with  you  that  the  time  to  mend  the  roof  is  when 
the  sun  is  shining. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  the  Arkansas  Traveler  said  that,  didn’t 
it  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  The  time  to  prepare  for  unemployment  is  when  you 
have  little  trouble  along  that  line.  I  agree.  But  what  I  said  relative 
to  an  inopportune  moment  is  this:  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  another  few  years,  but  perhaps  present  circumstances  would 
change  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  would  be  more  opportune  to  con¬ 
sider  this  legislation  after  the  turn  of  the  year  than  at  this  particular 
time. 

Certainly,  a  few  months  will  not  mean  a  great  deal. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Well,  of  course,  that - 

Mr.  Henry.  You  might  avoid  that  one  argument  that  is  constantly 
appearing  here  at  this  meeting. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  not  charging  you  with  this  because  when  I 
used  to  be  up  here  on  the  Hill,  I  thought  the  time  to  pass  legislation  that 
1  was  interested  in  was  as  quickly  as  possible  before  I  lost  the  vote. 
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Mr.  Henry.  I  was  quite  disappointed  last  night  when  the  President 
made  some  reference  to  the  dilatory  tactics  of  this  committee.  I  have 
been  giving  this  my  very  best  attention  and  I  have  been  hoping  all  the 
time  we  could  hear  from  the  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  The 
opportunity  has  been  furnished  them  to  appear  here.  This  is  the  first 
week  we  have  heard  any  of  them.  I  just  can’t  help  but  feel  that  was 
a  little  bit  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  President,  because  the,  public  has 
drawn  the  inference  that  this  committee  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  delay  and  obstruct. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  committee  but  I  know  that  is  not  true 
in  my  own  case,  and  I  naturally  was  disappointed  when  that  inference 
was  made. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  take  it  the  hearings 
shortly*  will  chaw  to  a  close.  If  that  is  true,  why  wait  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Ciiurcii.  It  is  well  understood  that  Mr.  Henry  and  others  of  us 
have  been  attending  these  hearings  since  last  August.  We  have  been 
diligently  listening  to  witnesses  so  no  member  of  this  committee  has 
been  lax. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Why  delay  this  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Why  delay  until  we  heard  you  today? 

Secretary  Vinson.  But  this  is  October  31.  You  have  November 
and  December  until  you  get  to  January. 

Mr.  Ciiurci  i .  Who  would  delay  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Ralph,  you  are  an  old-timer.  You  know  all  the 
tactics,  fellow.  Don’t  kid  me. 

Mr.  Church.  The  President’s  own  Cabinet  members  I  am  afraid 
are  guilty  of  that  delay. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  do  not  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  agree  with  me,  would  you  not,  that  we 
would  not  have  completed  our  work  in  taking  testimony  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  proposed  legislation  had  we  failed  to  call  such  high-ranking 
officials  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  such  men  as  that,  so  that  when  the  President  did  leave  these 
people  with  the  feeling  that  we  had  done  some  wrong  here,  you  cannot 
blame  me  for  feeling  as  I  do  about  it,  can  you  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

Secretary  Vinson.  But  from  your  own  lips  came  a  statement  about 
putting  it  off  until  next  year — it  may  be  other  folks  are  in  the  same 
frame  of  mind.  The  President  is  anxious  to  get  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  My  only  thought  in  postponing  action  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year  was  that  by  so  doing 
we  would  not  perhaps  have  to  meet  these  arguments  that  we  have 
heard  here  today,  and  which  we  have  heard  all  during  these  hearings — 
that  there  is  no  unemployment.  We  cannot  furnish  the  help  now  for 
the  jobs  that  are  available. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  you  would  probably  have  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  to  hear  that,  in  view  of  the  additional  men  coming 
out  of  the  Army  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Then  the  same  argument 
could  be  made  in  January. 
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Mr.  Henry.  During  the  war  laboring  men  have  worked  hard  and 
put  in  long  hours. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Denied  themselves  vacations.  They  have  made  a  lot 
of  money  and  they  have  saved  it.  N  ow,  when  the  war  is  over  and  the 
patriotic  duty  no  longer  exists,  they  are  out  of  work  and  they  are 
not  anxious  to  get  back  into  work.  They  are  going  to  take  a  long- 
awaited  vacation.  I  think  the  time  is  coming  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  year  when  these  men  will  want  to  go  back  to  work.  They  will 
get  sick  and  tired  of  laying  around.  That  is  my  own  theory.  That 
is  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bender.  This  morning  when  I  questioned  the  Secretary,  I 
quoted  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Barkley.  I  since  talked 
to  the  gentleman  I  was  to  see  and  he  said  that  this  quotation  was 
carried  pretty  generally  in  the  press.  He  gave  me  the  exact  quotation 
which  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record.  After  the  bill  was  acted 
upon  favorably  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Barkley  said : 

The  bill  as  passed  guarantees  every  man  who  is  out  of  work  the  right  to  look 
for  a  job  and  to  take  one  if  he  can  find  it. 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  somewhat  different  from  the  quotation 
of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is?  I  think  it  is  just  about  on  the  same-  level.  “The 
bill  as  passed  guarantees  every  man  who  is  out  of  work  the  right  to 
look  for  a  job  and  to  take  one  if  he  can  find  it.” 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Do  you  take  issue  with  him  on  that? 

Mr.  Bender.  I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  recall  I  said  some  members 
of  the  committee  were  opposed  to  the  Senate  bill.  They  want  the 
House  bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Therefore,  we  naturally  wanted  to  ask  some  questions 
on  the  House  bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  All  right,  Ralph ;  fine. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  any  of  my  questions  were  asked  while 
I  was  out,  please  skip  them.  I  want  to  say  first,  that  you  have  made 
the  most  convincing  statement  that  has  been  made  by  any  witness  at 
any  time  for  this  bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  have  not  completely  satisfied  my  doubts,  but  for  the 
first  time  you  have  frankly  met  two  or  three  questions  which  have 
been  uppermost  in  my  own  mind,  particularly  this  one  I  have  asked 
of  a  good  many  witnesses — what  they  thought  the  effect  might  be 
on  our  economy  if  the  President  in  the  national  budget  he  submitted 
to  the  Congress  were  to  predict  hard  times  ahead  as  far  as  private  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned,  and  make  recommendations  for  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  to  meet  them.  A  man  in  the  advertising  business  said  to 
me  yesterday,  “If  the  President  made  such  a  statement  as  that,  we 
would  have  a  25  percent  cut  in  our  advertising  overnight.  If  he' said 
we  will  have  to  bolster  with  Federal  spending  the  predicted  slump,  at 
least  a  fourth  of  my  advertising  contracts  would  be  cut  down.” 

I  have  fears  that  a  pessimistic  forecast  would  inevitably  cause 
people  to  hedge,  thinking,  “If  we  are  going  to  have  hard  times,  we 
must  not  expand  our  activities  or  give  mote  employment.  If  any- 
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thing,  we  must  cut  down  a  little  bit.”  Such  a  reaction  would  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  the  very  unemployment  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 
You  discussed  that  question  in  your  statement,  the  first  time  anybody 
has.  You  feel  that  would  not  be  the  effect.  The  economics  of  it 
might  be  that  we  will  make  up  enough  expenditures  and  investment 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  offset  that  which  will  be  lost  from 
private  sources.  That  might  be  the  economics  of  it,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  people  do  not  always  act  according  to  straight  economics.  They 
act  also  according  to  their  fears  and  habits  and  traditions.  I  fear 
the  psychological  effect  of  an  unfavorable  forecast  might  be  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  one  thing  above  all  that  the  bill  seeks  to  avoid. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Take  your  advertising  man.  He  is  in  good  faith 
when  he  makes  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  Let  us  assume  nothing 
is  done  about  it  and  you  are  on  the  skids. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  what  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  are  on  the  skids.  Your  national  income  is 
going  down.  Nothing  is  done  about  it.  Certainly  his  advertising 
is  going  to  be  cut.  Then  it  goes  down  farther  and  he  cuts  his  ad¬ 
vertising  more.  He  may  be  hurt  worse  if  we  get  into  anything  like 
the  depression  of  the  thirties.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  old  adage 
of  an  ounce  of  prevention. 

Mr.  Judd.  Or  to  change  the  figure,  that  he  makes  an  early  diag¬ 
nosis  before  the  cancer  is  visible  to  everybody.  That  is  your  ap¬ 
proach  to  it.  In  order  to  head  it  off. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  you  have  a  similar  situation — I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  exactly  analogous,  or  not — with  the  weather  forecast. 
Suppose  you  just  cut  those  off  because  you  don't  want  the  farmers 
to  have  bad  news  as  to  the  weather,  or  as  to  the  season.  The  farmers 
benefit  in  their  planning  from  the  information  they  get,  even  in  rainy 
weather,  even  though  if  is  not  the  kind  of  news  they  want  to  get. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  read  your  testimony  on  that  point. 

Secretary  Vinson.  It  seems  to  me  this  bill  leads  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Judd.  Pursuing  the  question  that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  just  asked — you  have  been  head  of  the  reconversion  agency  and 
you  are  unquestionably  as  familiar  with  it  as  anybody  in  the  United 
States.  As  we  were  told  yesterday  that  the  most  important  thing 
to  cause  our  economy  to  function  properly  was  confidence.  Would 
you  not  say  there  was,  at  least  until  2  months  ago,  a  very  high  degree 
of  confidence  throughout  the  business  communities  in  America? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  there  was;  and  I  say  there 
is  a  world  of  confidence  as  to  our  future  economy  in  the  business 
world  today.  I  agree  that  confidence  is  an  important  thing  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  there  is  less  confidence  in  the  business 
community  now  than  there  was,  say,  2  months  ago  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  The  deep-thinking  folks,  I  could  not  say. 
There  may  be  more  people  who  are  willing  to  talk,  or  indicate  that 
they  do  not  have  confidence.  Many  times  they  do  that  for  a  purpose. 
You  have  a  battle  on  the  economic  front,  Mr.  Judd.  Lots  of  times 
that  is  psychological.  Sometimes  it  is  a  war  of  nerves.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  some  folks,  maybe  patriotic  folks  actually  interested 
in  their  own  business,  and  properly  so,  feel  would  be  to  their  best 
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interests,  and  naturally  they  think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  economy 
to  squeeze  out  a  penny  here  and  there.  I  am  speaking  now  to  both 
sides  of  the  argument.  I  believe  that  the  business  people  of  this 
country  have  confidence,  and  are  competent,  and  with  the  large  pur¬ 
chasing  power  that  is  here  they  are  going  to  have  a  market  for  their 
products  for  a  considerable  time.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  a 
period  of  months  or  years  is  rather  nebulous  and  I  do  not  want  to 
forecast  on  that  particular  point. 

As  I  visualize  this  legislation,  it  is  for  the  long  range,  when  the 
plush  production,  as  we  say  in  the  oil  country,  goes  off  and  the  well 
needs  a  pumper. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that  reconversion 
has  been  set  back  a  couple  of  months,  some  say  as  much  as  4  months, 
by  the  price  uncertainties  and  the  labor  disputes  and  so  forth  ?  Would 
you  agree  with  that!  Has  our  reconversion  been  set  back? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Over-all  reconversion? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  will  say  “No.” 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  say  not. 

Secretary  Vinson.  No;  not  over-all  reconversion. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  it  important  to  carry  on  reconversion  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  don't  you  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Unquestionably.  As  I  said  this  morning,  I  was 
speaking  about  that  long  before  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Germany.  I  know  the  fears  that  were  voiced  at  that  time.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  oblivious  to  those  expressions.  They  were  talking  about 
a  tremendous  lot  of  unemployment  between  VE-dav  and  VJ-day. 
There  were  many  fears.  It  really  went  pretty  smoothly.  I  realize 
you  did  not  have  the  number  of  soldiers  coming  back  that  some  had 
expected,  and  the  war  plants  had  not  been  closed  down  completely. 
But  you  had  a  lot  of  cut-backs.  When  you  had  cut-backs,  word  came 
to  us  that  so  many  thousands  of  people  were  out  of  employment.  I 
watched  the  number  who  made  applications  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  between  VE-day  and  VJ-day  the 
transition  was  much  smoother  than  many  folks  feared  it  would  be. 
Fear  of  the  new,  fear  of  the  unknown  is  a  very  powerful  motivating 
force  among  mortals. 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  you  have  just  given  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  not  passing  this  bill  in  its  present  form,  because  it 
immediately  heightens  and  produces  this  fear  of  the  unknown.  The 
bill  proposes  a  brand-new  thing  in  our  history. 

Secretary  Vinson.  Unknown  to  those  who  have  not  thought  about 
the  problem.  It  is  unknown  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  history  of 
the  twenties. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  problem  is  not  unknown,  but  the  device  for  handling 
it  is  new.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  was,  although  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Board  with  the  original  provisions  had  more  teeth  in  it. 
I  don  t  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  like  to  see  reconversion 
proceed  full  speed  because  the  battle  against  inflation  can  only  be 
won  by  production. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right.  Every  person  here  is  conscious  of  that. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  get  to  the  question  I  have  been  driving  it.  Do 
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you  think  passage  of  this  act  at  this  time  will  encourage  men  to  go 
back  to  work  earlier?  Or  perhaps  cause  them  to  take  a  little  longer 
vacation  and  thereby  further  delay  reconversion,  giving  them  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  full  employment  later?  If  they  were  not  sure 
of  that,  would  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  say,  “I  better  get  a  job  while 
they  are  available  and  not  take  a  chance  on  something  after  a  while.” 

Secretary  Vinson.  That  is  a  debatable  question.  I  don’t  like  to 
be  dogmatic  but  really  I  think  it  will  help. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  it  will  encourage  them  to  go  back  to  work? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  it  will  not  only  help  them  to  go  back  to 
work,  but  I  think  it  smooths  the  road  toward  better  management- 
labor  relationship. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  it  encourages  them  to  go  back  to  work  promptly  when 
they  have  assurance  there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs  later,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the.  usual  psychological  reaction,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  they  realize  what  this  measure  is  they  will 
know  it  is  not  going  to  be  in  immediate  operation.  I  don’t  know  when 
the  President  would  submit  his  national  budget,  nor  could  I  express 
any  'slews  as  to  its  contents. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  say  if  they  understand  what  this  bill  really  does  they 
would  not  expect  immediate  results.  But  if  they  heard  only  the 
President’s  speech  last  night  they  would  feel  the  country’s  difficulties 
are  largely  due  to  alleged  procrastination  in  this  committee,  would 
they  not,  and  more  listened  to  his  speech  by  the  million  than  -vvill 
understand  what  is  really  in  this  bill  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  believe  the  charge  of  procrastination 
goes  to  the  understanding  of  what  the  content  of  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  President  said,  “Full  responsibility  for  delay  was 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.” 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  think  that  goes  to  the  question  of 
whether  they  understand  the  content  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  What  difference  does  alleged  delay  make  when  the  bill 
if  passed  today  could  not  go  into  immediate  operation?  In  any  case, 
I  am  sure  they  feel  Congress  is  to  blame  for  whatever  goes  wrong 
and  you,  yourself,  have  just  said,  as  you  said  earlier  this  morning, 
that  passage  of  this  act  would  have  no  immediate  effect  upon  economy 
as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned.  It  might  in  psychology. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  helpful  psycho¬ 
logical  effect. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  do  you  know?  Can  you  be  sure?  On  page  1  of 
your  testimony  this  morning  you  said,  “We  discovered  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  all-out  efforts,  unemployment  disappeared.  We  discovered 
as  a  result  of  the  effective  use  of  our  resources  during  the  wartime 
period  the  real  standard  of  living  of  the  civilian  population  was 
higher  in  1944  than  it  had  been  before  the  war.” 

To  be  strictly  accurate  would  you  not  have  to  add  after  “effective 
use  of  our  resources”  the  word  “and  our  credit”? 

We  were  able  to  use  our  credit  to  borrow  money  up  to  forty  and 
fifty  billion  a  year.  It  would  have  to  be  that,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  resources  includes  credit. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  sort  of  resources  can  be  exhausted  can  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Judd.  And  being  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  solvency  of  the  treasury  and  the  soundness  of  our  bonds, 
would  you  care  to  suggest  how  long  you  think  that  credit  will  last  if 
we  go  on  producing  full  employment  and  higher  standards  of  living 
as  we  did  during  the  war,  namely,  by  employing  people  on  borrowed 
money  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  Of  course,  I  have  no  such  thought  in  mind,  that 
there  would  be  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Judd,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  brings  us  to  section  2E  where  we  make  a  pledge  to 
“provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditures  as 
may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employment.”  That  says 
that  no  matter  what  our  credit  is,  no  matter  what  our  resources  are, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  provide  such  volume  as  may  be  needed.  There 
is  only  one  criterion,  the  need.  There  is  no  reference  to  resources, 
no  reference  to  credit,  no  reference  to  ability.  We  say  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  whatever  may  be  needed. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  have  stated  before - 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  that  is  a  good  honest  thing  to  leave  in  the 
bill. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  that  that  clause,  whatever  it  is,  is - 

Mr.  Judd.  The  Senate  amendment  that  we  will  provide,  consistent 
with  our  other  obligations  and  needs  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  prefer  that  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Judd.  No  experienced  doctor  ever  makes  a  pledge  that  he  will 
be  able  to  cure  his  patient.  He  pledges  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
cure.  But  he  knows  that  even  a  simple  cold  can  lead  to  complications 
which  can  cause  the  patient’s  death.  Therefore,  to  avoid  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  misunderstanding,  I  think  that  and  other  language  must  be 
modified. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  to  this  sort  of  modification  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bill?  It  states,  “A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  “assuring” — would  you  object  to  changing  “assuring” 
to  “promoting”  ? 

If  we  pledge  to  do  more  than  our  best,  we  are  not  honest,  are  we? 

Secretary  Vinson.  If  we  do  our  utmost,  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
assure  continuing  employment. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say  so  plainly,  then  nobody 
could  misunderstand  any  alleged  statement  by  the  President  or  Sen¬ 
ator  Barkley? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  taking  your  statement.  What  Congress 
has  pledged  to  do,  what  the  administration  is  pledging  itself  to  do, 
is  to  do  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  think  you  have  that  “to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  programs  assuring,”  You  cannot  do  more  than  your  ut¬ 
most.  If  the  administration,  the  President,  and  Congress,  do  their 
utmost  to  assure  continuous  and  full  employment  that  is  all  anybody 
can  ask. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  should  not  we  write  it  that  way  in  the  bill?  For 
example,  I  suggest  another  amendment  over  on  page  2,  line  5,  and 
line  6,  if  you  would  like  to  look  for  just  a  moment.  It  states,  “it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times 
of  sufficient  employment  opportunities,”  and  so  forth. 
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I  wonder  if  you  would  have  objection  to  its  reading,  “It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  its  utmost  to  assure  the  existence  at 
all  times  of  sufficient  employment.”  Do  you  think  that  change  would 
weaken  the  bill,  sir?  I  feel  it  would  strengthen  it.  It  would  be 
more  candid. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  our  utmost  and  we  would  not  be  fooling 
anybody. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  really  believe,  Mr.  Judd,  when  I  say  “It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence” - 

Mr.  Judd.  You  do  not  think  “assure”  means  guarantee? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Judd.  Some  people  think  it  does. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  think  it  means  guarantee. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  not  want  that  amended? 


Secretary  Vinson.  Not  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  would  not  want  the  title  changed  to  something  like 
this :  “An  act  to  promote  full  production  and  full  employment,”  rather 
than  just  “Full  Employment  Act”  ? 

I  think  that  'froth  production  and  employment  should  be  in  there. 
Even  if  you  leave  out  “full  production,”  should  it  not  be  “An  act  to 
promote  full  employment”  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  do  not  think  the  title  raises  that  question. 
It  is  only  a  short-hand  title  for  citation. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  necessary  to  get  it  passed,  to  get  votes  for  it,  would 
you  object  to  such  an  amendment  ?  Maybe  we  are  funny  but  some 
of  us  just  simply  cannot  conscientiously  make  what  to  us  is  a  moral 
pledge  which  we  are  not  sure  we  can  fulfill.  Would  you  object  to  a 
change  like  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  get  favorable  action  on  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  don’t  like  to  be  put  in  the  position,  Mr.  Judd, 
of  answering  that  question.  I  say  this  in  all  friendliness — to  any¬ 
body  who  has  a  contrary  view,  just  off  the  record,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  see  how  folks  can  get  themselves  worked  up  over  the  title.  I  am 
saying  that  without  criticism. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  admit  it  may  be  foolish  of  many  people  to  feel  this 
is  a  guarantee  by  the  Government.  I  don’t  feel  that  it  is.  You,  your¬ 
self,  have  said  it  does  not  guarantee  there  will  be  no  unemployment. 
Then  why  should  we  take  the  slightest  chance  of  anybody  misinter¬ 
preting  the  legislation  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  it  does  mean 
a  guarantee  there  will  be  no  unemployment  ? 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  wrestle  with  that  one  and  you  will  come  out 
right.  Whatever  conclusion  you  reach  in  regard  to  it,  in  my  opinion, 
you  will  be  right  because  you  will  feel  that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  do  not  want  to  weaken  the  bill  from  its  legitimate  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  want  to  accomplish  those  objectives.  But  I  do  not  want 
it  misinterpreted  as  promising  something  which  it  does  not.  I  wanted 
your  help  as  to  whether  you  thought  it  would  somehow  divert  it  from 
its  proper  objectives  of  doing  the  job,  to  use  your  own  language. 

Secretary  Vinson.  You  might  have  someone  on  the  committee  or 
elsewhere  that  might  take  an  opposite  view.  The  contents  of  the 
bill  is  what  counts.  I  am  willing  from  my  viewpoint  to  risk  your 


coming  up  with  the  right  answer. 

Mr.  Judd.  Maybe  I  was  trained  too  long  as  a  physician  where  we 
go  to  jail  under  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  if  we  mislabel  our 
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product.  Maybe  words  are  used  by  politicians  in  a  different  way 
than  by  physicians.  I  was  just  asking,  in  all  sincerity,  not  in  the 
least  to  embarrass  you.  As  the  committee  knows,  I  have  asked  a 
dozen  witnesses  these  same  questions  for  their  views.  I  could  not 
vote  honestly  for  it  as  it  is  now.  J  think  I  could  if  such  changes 
as  these  were  made.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  know  if  you 
thought  they  would  weaken  the  bill. 

I  want  to  ask  now  a  question  with  respect  to  the  amendment  which 
the  Senate  put  in  that  any  program  of  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation  compris¬ 
ing  the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable  period  of  additional  years, 
designed  to  balance  the  additional  expenditure.  Do  you  think  that 
weakens  the  bill? 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  familiar  with  the  language  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  am  familiar  with  that.  I  think  the  job  could 
be  done  with  that.  I  don’t  think  the  tax  feature  is  at  all  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  an  element  that  will  come  into  the  program 
submitted  by  the  President,  and  under  the  House  tfill  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  13  other  Members  of  each  body  consider  it. 
They  are  on  the  joint  congressional  committee.  They  would  deter¬ 
mine  what  their  judgment  is  in  regard  to  that  particular  phase.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  Congress  would  have 
to  face  when  it  is  presented. 

Mr.  Judd.  It  is  a  recognition  now  that  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
then. 

Secretary  Vinson.  And  conditions  might  be  such  that  you  would 
not  want  to  use  the  tax  technique.  I  think  the  language  is  of  such' 
nature  that  you  would  not  have  to,  if  it  were  not  consistent  with  those 
conditions.  It  does  not  bother  me  too  much.  I  think  it  is  a  lot  smoother 
not  to  have  that  included.  I  am  not  hot  and  bothered  about  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  O’Toole.  On  page  2,  lines  3  to  9,  my  understanding  of  the 
Jeffersonian  concept  of  American  government  is  that  the  Government 
exists  for  the  people  and  is  their  instrument. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  assuring  employment  by  legislation  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
Do  you  feel  there  is  anything  wrong  in  making  moral  assurance  of 
this  kind? 

_  Secretary  Vinson..  I  think  you  have  already  got  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  to  do  anything  that  can  be  done  to  have  full  employment. 
Some  folks  object  to  the  use  of  the  words  “have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.”  The  Senate 
changed  that  and  stated,  “We  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity.” 

I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  a  guaranty  to  every  man  of 
a  job,  and  I  want  to  repeat  again  that  I  do  not  interpret  this  bill  in  any 
shape,  form,  or  fashion  to  be  such  a  guaranty. 

One  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Gossett,  interprets  the  bill  to  be  a  guar¬ 
anty.  I  was  compelled  to  say  we  were  at  complete  variance. 

Mr.  O’Toole.  It  is  a  pledge  that  the  people’s  instrument,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  insure  there  will  be  no 
unemployment. 
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Secretary  Vinson.  To  set  up  the  machinery  provided  here  and  do 
their  utmost  within  the  framework  of  free  enterprise  and  under  the 
conditions  that  exist  to  let  folks  that  want  to  work  have  an  opportunity 
to  work. 

Mr.  O’Toole.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Resa  (presiding) .  It  ought  to  be  said  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  that  we  are  grateful  for  the  enlightenment  you  brought 
to  us  today,  and  it  was  exactly  that.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  and  for  your  help.  The  committee  is  adjourned  until  10 
o’clock  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Vinson.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
time  I  had  with  you  today.  You  have  been  courteous,  friendly,  and 
generous.  I  appreciate  the  attitude  that  my  old  friends  and  new 
ones  have  shown  me. 

(At  5  o’clock  p.  m.  the  committee  stood  in  recess  until  10  a.  m., 
Thursday,  November  1, 1945.) 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Honorable  Carter  Manasco 
{chairman)  presiding. 

■  The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  We  have  this 
morning  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  National  Grange.  You  may 
proceed,  Mr.  Goss. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  Mr.  Snyder  was  coming 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snyder  told  me  he  was  called  into  confer¬ 
ence  this  morning,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  be  put  over  until  next 
Monday.  I  have  just  received  advice  that  he  cannot  come  next  week. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  impatient  at  all,  but  I  am  anxious  to  get 
some  information  on  this  bill,  and  I  am  wondering  how  we  can  do 
it  when  the  administration’s  top  men  and  key  witnesses  in  this  matter 
do  not  appear  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  tied  up  in  this  labor-management  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think  he  should  devote  his 
attention  to  that,  but  I  hate  to  be  pushed  around  without  his  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Why  don’t  you  make  a  motion  to  close  the  Hearings 
now;  I’ll  second  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  vote  for  it?  You  objected  to  a  vote 
the  other  day  and  made  the  point  there  wasn’t  a  quorum. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Goss. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  S.  GOSS,  MASTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  My  name  is 
A.  S.  Goss;  I  am  master  of  the  National  Grange. 

1.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  this  bill.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
should  be  evidence  that  the  bill  needs  a  thorough  rewriting  so  at 
least  Congress  knows  what  it  is  passing.  A  companion  bill  to  H.  R. 
2202  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  considerably  modified  form,  but 
with  little  if  any  clarification  as  to  its  meaning  and  purpose,  and 
with  some  changes  which  we  feel  are  objectionable. 
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2.  Most  of  the  confusion  lies  in  section  2  in  which  the  stated  poli¬ 
cies  of  Congress  appear  to  us  to  be  in  conflict. 

3.  Section  1  is  the  title  only. 

4.  Section  2  (a)  advocates  free  competitive  enterprise. 

Section  2  (b)  declares  it  is  the  Government’s  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  all  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Section  3  (c)  states  that  full  employment  is  essential  to  our  well- 
being. 

Section  2  (d)  declares  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Government  to 
pursue  economic  policies  leading  to  full  employment.  . 

Section  (e)  declares  the  Government  should  provide  jobs  it  unem¬ 
ployment  exists. 

Section  2  (f)  declares  that  if  the  Government  provides  jobs  it 
should  be  to  aid  private  enterprise. 

5.  Sections  3  and  4  provide  that  the  President  will  make  a  survey 
of  our  economic  outlook  and  report  to  Congress  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  steps  Congress  might  take  to  improve  conditions  or  prevent 
trouble  which  might  be  pending. 

6.  Section  5  provides  for  a  joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  national  budget  and  make  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

7.  Section  6  authorizes  the  President  to  adjust  the  rate  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

8.  Sections  7  and  8  are  routine  procedure. 

9.  If  we  could  agree  on  the  purposes  in  section  2,  we  believe  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  making  the  rest  of  the  bill  workable,  for 
we  agree  with  the  proposal  for  an  economic  survey  and  report  to 
Congress  with  recommendations;  we  believe  the  proposed  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  very  constructive  although  some  amendment  is  needed; 
and  we  believe  in  having  a  stock  pile  of  public  works  and  expenditure 
projects  on  hand  for  use  to  meet  emergencies  without  delays,  although 
some  safeguards  are  needed  as  we  will  suggest. 

10.  Before  suggesting  amendments  we  should  first  determine  what 
the  -purpose  is.  All  are  agreed  that  we  want  full  employment,  but 
there  are  two  very  different  schools  of  thought  on  how  to  obtain  it. 
These  different  views  stem  back  to  basic  differences  in  the  theory  of 
government.  Some  believe  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  support  the  people;  others  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  to  support  the  Government.  Some  believe  that  we  have  reached 
a  stage  in  the  progress  of  mankind  where  we  cannot  consume  the  goods 
v  e  produce,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  program  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  in  order  to  create  jobs.  Others  believe  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  to  develop  and  maintain  a  sound  well-balanced 
economy  which  will  normally  result  in  full  employment  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  unusual  Government  expenditures  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

These  two  schools. of  thought  lead  in  sharply  divergent  direc¬ 
tions.  One  leads  to  statism  and  the  other  to  private  enterprise.  We 
cannot  travel  both  roads  at  the  same  time.  Our  first  step  should  be 
to  choose  which  course  to  follow. 

12.  The  Grange  adheres  to  the  private-enterprise  school  of  thought. 
Uur  philosophy  is  based  upon  three  economic  principles  which  we  have 
come  to  call  “the  Grange  guide  posts.”  They  are : 

First,  all  prosperity  springs  from  the  production  of  wealth,  or  consumer  goods. 
Stating  it  another  way,  any  program  which  retards  the  production  of  wealth  is 
unsound. 
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Second,  the  compensation  of  each  should  be  based  upon  what  he  contributes 
to  the  general  welfare. 

Third,  the  prime  purpose  of  government  is  to  protect  its  citizens  from  aggres¬ 
sion,  both  physical  and  economic. 

13.  We  believe  in  an  economy  of  plenty  characterized  by  ample  pro¬ 
duction,  maximum  consumption,  and  the  full  employment  which  will 
inevitably  flow  from  such  conditions  in  a  well-balanced  economy. 
The  Government’s  chief  role  in  a  free-enterprise  system  is  to  see  that 
it  is  free — that  its  citizens  are  protected  from  physical  or  economic 
aggression  or  interference,  so  that  each  may  develop  his  talents  in 
his  own  way  according  to  his  capacity,  energy,  and  ingenuity,  just 
so  long  as  his  activities  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Under  such  a  system  America  has  developed  a  standard  of  living  so 
much  higher  than  any  other  nation  in  history,  that  we  can  see  no  sound 
reason  for  abandoning  it.  True,  many  abuses  have  crept  in,  but  let 
us  find  and  cure  them  rather  than  turn  to  statism  which  has  no  en¬ 
during  record  of  success,  though  often  tried. 

14.  We  believe  the  Grange  guide  posts  are  economically  sound,  and 
we  measure  every  proposal  by  the  principles  therein  expressed  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  rings  true.  We  have  followed  such  a  course  in 
considering  the  bill  under  discussion  and  we  find  much  in  it  which 
merits  support.  In  some  places  clarification  is  needed;  in  others, 
weaknesses  or  defects  are  revealed  for  the  correction  of  which  we  will 
make  suggestions. 

15.  We  believe  that  with  proper  controls  against  monopoly  or 
similar  abuses,  private  enterprise  can  do  the  job,  but  we  also  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  handicap  private  enterprise  in  many  ways  so 
that  it  cannot  operate  successfully.  We  believe  that  the  greatest 
danger  in  this  bill  lies  in  the  probability  that  if  private  enterprise 
were  not  doing  the  job,  the  tendency  would  be  to  call  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  step  in  with  public  works,  or  other  form  of  public  expenditure, 
rather  than  cure  the  handicaps  which  may  have  prevented  private 
enterprise  from  functioning.  We  believe  that,  no  matter  how  skill¬ 
fully  we  plan,  there  will  be  ups  and  down  in  our  income  and  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  we  should  plan  so  that  the  Government  can  step  in 
during  depression  periods  with  self-liquidating  public  works,  or  some 
form  of  public  expenditure  which  will  be  to  the  lasting  good  of  the 
Nation,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  employment,  rather  than  raking 
leaves  or  going  on  the  dole.  If,  however,  we  do  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  see  that  the  maladjustment  which  brought  about  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  cured,  the  net  result  would  be  that  we  would  drift  toward 
statism  and  away  from  that  private  enterprise  which  develops  in¬ 
dividual  initiative,  and  makes  it  possible  for  each  to  receive  a  com¬ 
pensation  in  proportion  to  his  individual  effort. 

16.  Our  second  criticism  is  that  the  bill  bases  its  whole  program 
on  jobs  for  the  working  men,  and  in  its  practical  application  ignores 
America’s  largest  industry,  that  of  agriculture.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  word  “agriculture”  appears  once  or  twice  in  the  bill,  this  industry 
in  which  20  percent  of  our  people  are  engaged,  and  upon  the  trade 
from  which  another  20  percent  are  directly  dependent  for  a  livelihood, 
is  ignored  in  the  actual  workings  of  the  bill.  It  is  assumed  that  with 
full  employment  there  would  be  prosperity  in  agriculture.  This  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  consider 
the  problems  of  agriculture  along  with  tire  other  problems  before 
prosperity  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
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17.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  for  agriculture  without  full  employ¬ 
ment.  We  recognize  that  as  clearly  as  anyone.  In  fact,  whenever 
we  have  had  a  prosperous  agriculture,  there  has  always  been  full  em¬ 
ployment.  However,  full  employment  does  not  assure  prosperity  for 
agriculture,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  Twenty’s  when  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  enjoyed  the  highest  income  and  the  greatest  prosperity 
in  the  Nation’s  history  up  to  that  time.  During  that  same  period,  the 
farmers  lost  steadily,  and  it  was  the  break-down  in  purchasing  power 
of  the  50  percent  of  our  people  who  were  engaged  in  farming,  or 
dependent  upon  trade  for  a  livelihood,  that  led  the  way  to  the  most 
disastrous  depression  in  our  history.  It  was  the  failure  to  recognize 
this  condition,  and  to  provide  a  basic  remedy,  which  prevented  ade¬ 
quate  recovery.  We  are  sure  that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  maintaining  a  high  income  for  agriculture 
along  with  a  high  income  for  labor  and  industry  and  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  is  an  oversight.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  this  principle 
be  recognized,  because  the  chief  cause  of  the  break-down  in  agriculture 
income  has  been  the  service  that  agriculture  has  rendered  the  Nation 
in  producing  an  abundance. 

18.  We  are  certain  that  prosperity  depends  upon  abundance,  but 
in  our  plans  we  must  provide  that  the  purchasing  power  of  agriculture 
is  maintained  when  we  contribute  our  share  to  a  program  of  abundance, 
and  happen  to  raise  a  bit  of  surplus.  We  failed  to  do  so  in  the  twen¬ 
ties,  and  that  is  what  will  happen  again,  unless  definite  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  it.  Therefore,  we  are  proposing  certain  additions 
to  the  bill  which  will  recognize  the  part  that  agriculture  plays  in  our 
economy.  We  are  not  proposing  full  legislation  in  this  measure 
to  meet  agriculture’s  problems,  but  merely  that  they  be  recognized  as 
part  of  the  whole  picture  and  that,  in  the  planning,  the  President  pre¬ 
sent  the  problem  to  Congress  in  his  National  Budget,  along  with  the 
problems  of  industry  and  labor. 

19.  We  believe  that  the  Government  does  not  owe  anyone  a  living 
and  ordinarily  does  not  owe  anyone  a  job.  Through  the  prevention 
of  aggression,  both  physical  and  economic,  we  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  a  free  and  open  econ¬ 
omy  is  maintained  under  which  opportunities  exist  for  anyone  to  make 
a  living,  or  either  find  or  make  him  a  job.  Section  2  (b)  puts  the 
Government  in  a  paternalistic -role  which  we  do  not  feel  is  justified. 
It  is  an  expression  of  lack  of  faith  in  a  free  system  under  which  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  is  relied  on  to  develop  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  a  free  economy,  and  we  believe  the  wording  is  such  as  to  indicate 
to  most  people  that  they  have  the  right  to  look  to  the  Government 
xOr  work,  even  if  opportunities  for  self-employment  might  exist 
around  them.  If  there  are  no  opportunities,  we  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  responsibility  of  correcting  the  economic  maladjustment 
which  has  resulted  in  the  denied  opportunity  and,  in  the  meantime, 
public  expenditure  should  be  used  to  provide  the  job,  but  we  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  develop  a  policy  under  which  everyone  will  look  to  the 
Government  for  a  job  at  the  least  provocation.  We  have  all  seen 
plenty  of  eases,  where  men  with  good  income  have  caroused  around 
and  wasted  their  money  only  to  find  themselves  broke  when  their  in¬ 
come  stopped.  We.  don’t  believe  the  Government  owes  such  a  person 
either  a  living,  or  a  job  whenever  he  wants  it. 
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20.  We  have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  a  self-supporting  economy. 
We  believe  that  a  nation  which  has  learned  to  produce  the  enormous 
wealth  per  capita  which  we  have  demonstrated  can  be  produced,  can 
certainly  learn  to  consume  what  it  produces,  and  learn  to  keep  its 
economy  in  balance.  It  ought  not  to  be  as  hard  to  effect  an  adequate 
method  of  distribution  of  wealth  we  produce  when  we  are  enjoying 
plentiful  production,  as  it  is  to  distribute  that  wealth  when  we  suffer 
from  scarcity.  We  may  have  to  overcome  selfishness  and  greed 
through  the  prevention  or  economic  or  physical  aggression,  but  really 
this  should  not  be  as  hard  a  job  as  to  learn  to  produce  everything  we 
need.  In  other  words,  we  have  faith  in  developing  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  enterprise.  There  are  certain  types  of  activities  in  which 
the  Government  can  engages,  which  will  help  to  foster  and  develop 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  there  are  other  types  in  which  it 
may  have  to  engage  in  order  to  prevent  aggression,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  stand  by  to  help  its  citizens  in  case  they  are  the  victims 
of  aggression,  but  let  us  not  encourage  people  to  lean  unnecessarily 
upon  the  Government.  It  is  a  self-reliant  citizenry  which  has  built 
America,  and  we  believe  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  protect  and 
develop  self-reliance  among  our  people. 

21.  Now,  turning  to  the  bill  itself,  we  feel  all  the  talk  about  free 
enterprise  is  in  conflict  with  the  declarations  that  the  Government  will 
furnish  jobs  for  all.  Either  we  believe  that  free  enterprise,  if  really 
kept  free,  will  keep  our  economy  in  balance,  with  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  upon  which  prosperity  depends,  or  we  believe  that  free  enter¬ 
prise  can’t  do  the  job  and  that  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
step  in  and  provide  jobs.  We  cannot  see  any  halfway  about  it.  If 
the  Government  steps  in  and  provides  jobs,  that  makes  fewer  jobs 
under  free  enterprise,  which  in  turn  makes  more  unemployment,  more 
Government  jobs,  and  so  on,  until  we  develop  complete  Government 
operation.  Government  operation  often  promotes  unemployment 
rather  than  cures  it. 

22.  It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  remind  ourselves  that  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  depression 
which  followed  the  last  war,  and  that  of  them  all,  the  United  States 
spent  the  most  public  expenditures  trying  to  get  ourselves  into  eco¬ 
nomic  balance  again.  We  failed.  In  fact,  we  were  thelast  one  of  the 
major  powers  to  get  out,  and  it  was  not  until  a  threatening  war  brought 
up  our  production  of  goods  that  we  really  made  progress.  It  is  easy 
to  make  the  error  of  putting  a  thousand  men  under  public  employment 
and  driving  a  like  number  out  of  private  employment.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  and  destructively  low  price  levels  are  not  the  causes  of  economic 
trouble,  but,  rather,  the  results  of  maladjustments.  The  trouble  may 
arise  from  an  unsound  tax  law,  or  tariff  policy,  or  discriminatory 
freight  rate,  or  monopolistic  control  of  essential  industries,  or  it  might 
be  something  wrong  in  the  field  of  labor,  such  as  work  slow-downs  or 
stoppages,  union  membership  restrictions,  jurisdictional  wastage ;  or, 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  restricted  production  or  the  piling  up  of 
surplus  products  may  be  a  cause  of  trouble.  Unemployment  is  the 
result  of  something  wrong.  The  first  task  is  to  find  what  the  trouble 
is.  Public  expenditures  are  justified  only  as  an  expedient  until  the 
basic  trouble  is  located  and  fixed. 

23.  We  recommend  that  section  2  be  eliminated,  then  that  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  sections,  which  provide  the  working  parts  of  the  bill,  be 
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amended  so  that  they  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  Senate  committee 
we  recommended  a  number  of  amendments  intended  to  clarify  sec¬ 
tion  2.  We  don’t  believe  the  amendments  which  passed  improved  it 
much,  if  any.  The  same  conflict  still  remains.  The  one  amendment 
upon  which  chief  reliance  was  placed,  which  provides  that  every  pro¬ 
posal  for  public  expenditure  should  be  accompanied  by  a  tax  plan 
designed  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  national  debt,  is  nullified  by  the 
clause  “without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employment.”  In 
addition  to  this,  old-age  pensions  -were  added,  and  a  policy  to  control 
our  foreign  trade  was  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

24.  We  would  like  to  see  a  straightforward,  clear-cut  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  studies  to  be  made,  the  economic  budget  prepared  and  laid 
before  Congress  with  recommendations  including  a  plan  for  meeting 
emergencies,  but  we  deplore  legislation  which  cannot  be  understood  or 
which  would  substitute  Government  operations  for  private  enterprise. 

25.  If  for  expedient  reasons  it  seems  necessary  to  devote  one  section 
of  the  bill  to  a  statement  of  policy,  we  urge  that  the  statement  be  so 
clear-cut  that  none  will  fail  to  know  what  it  means.  We  suggest  that 
it  might  be  expressed  in  one  paragraph : 

All  Americans  have  the  right  to  engage  in  any  occupation,  business,  or  enter¬ 
prise  of  their  choice,  which  may  not  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  citizens  from  acts  of  physical  or 
economic  aggression  such  as  may  prevent  them  from  exercising  that  right,  and  to 
foster  ample  production  of  consumer  goods  under  conditions  which  will  result  in 
maximum  consumption,  so  that  those  who  have  their  schooling,  and  do  not  have 
full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities,  and  who  are  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and  programs  as 
will  prevent  monopoly  and  encourage  returns  to  its  citizens  in  approximate  pro¬ 
portions  to  what  each  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  as  the  basic  means  of 
securing  the  highest  level  of  consumption  of  consumer  goods,  and  personal  serv¬ 
ices,  thereby  assuring  the  highest  level  of  employment  opportunity  through  private 
and  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditures. 

26.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  National  Grange 
is  opposed  to  all  public  works.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  certain  kinds  of  public  works,  but  we  believe  that  each 
case  should  stand  on  its  merits  and,  generally  speaking,  should  be  based 
on  what  a  healthy  economy  can  afford,  rather  than  on  some  program  of 
making  work  to  keep  our  people  employed. 

27.  Summing  up,  we  believe  the  fullest  employment,  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  production  and  consumption,  are  obtainable  under  private 
enterprise.  That  is  the  true  measure  of  prosperity. 

28.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  purposes  of  section  3  under  which 
the  President  shall  submit  a  national  budget  to  the  Congress.  This 
to  us  should  be  the  heart  of  the  bill,  for  it  is  through  this  legal  means 
that  we  take  steps  to  muster  all  our  resources  to  meet  the  Nation’s 
needs.  This  makes  the  bill  very  much  worth  while,  if  the  effort  is 
kept  practical.  However,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  election 
years  the  new  President  does  not  take  office  until  2  or  3  weeks  after 
the  Congress  has  convened.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  (a) 
the  outgoing  President  would  have  to  submit  the  budget  for  the  in¬ 
coming  administration.  The  incoming  President  should  be  given 
enough  time  to  act.  We  suggest  that  section  3  (a)  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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Within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session,  or  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  practicable,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the  national 
production  and  employment  budget,  *  *  * 

29.  Because  we  feel  it  essential  that  the  part  that  agriculture  plays 
in  our  national  economy  be  considered  in  the  make-up  of  any  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  budget,  we  recommend  a  fourth  subsection  to 
section  3  (a)  enumerating  the  things;  which  the  President  shall  set 
forth  in  such  national  budget,  reading  as  follows : 

(4)  The  estimated  volume  of  farm  and  fisheries  production,  and  prospective 
domestic  and  export  consumption  thereof,  with  estimates  of  price  levels  necessary 
to  render  returns  to  the  producers  sufficient  to  maintain  standards  of  living  (a) 
consistent  with  the  labor  and  investment  used  in  the  production  thereof,  and 

(b)  such  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  under  conditions  of  full  employment. 

30.  Subparagraph  (c)  of  section  3  ignores  the  necessity  of  cor¬ 
rective  legislation.  In  order  to  avoid  this  we  recommend  that  line 
21,  page  5  be  amended  to  read : 

(c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  any  suggested  legislative  action  or  such  increased 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  *  *  * 

31.  To  cure  the  defect  of  ignoring  the  effect  of  agriculture  on  our 
whole  economy  we  recommend  a  new  subsection  to  section  3,  following 
line  16,  page  6,  as  follows : 

(d)  If  the  prospective  price  level  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  fisheries 
may  prove  insufficient  to  render  an  income  as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  (4)  of 
this  section,  the  President  shall  include  recommendations  designed  to  bring  the 
income  of  producers  of  agriculture  and  fish  products  up  to  levels  consistent 
with  a  full  employment  program. 

32.  We  do  not  think  that  the  submission  of  the  national  budget  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  is  sufficient.  Present  subsection 
(g)  beginning  with  line  17,  page  7,  grants  permission  to  the  President 
to  transmit  further  estimates.  We  think  this  should  be  mandatory 
and  recommend  that  line  17  be  made  to  read  as  follows : 

At  least  semiannually,  and  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  the  President 
shall  transmit  *  *  * 

33.  We  heartily  approve  the  use  of  advisory  boards  as  provided  in 
section  4  (c),  for  they  provide  a  practical  means  of  keeping  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  familiar  with  the  problems  of  all  segments  of  our 
economy.  However,  we  believe  the  provision  should  be  mandatory. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  value  of  such  advisory  boards  is 
greatly  enhanced  if  they  are  provided  with  resident  staff  officers  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  problems  as  they  arise.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  this  subsection  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others  with  regard  to  both  the  developments 
and  administration  of  the  national  budget,  and  for  this  purpose  may  establish 
such  advisory  boards  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  may  pay  any  expense  in 
connection  therewith,  including  the  employment  of  a  resident  board  secretary 
where  advisable. 

34.  The  failure  to  recognize  the  part  agriculture  plays  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  has  been  emphasized  in  section  5.  In  order  to  overcome  this  we 
recommend  the  addition  of  the  word  “agriculture”  after  the  word 
“on”  in  both  lines  19  and  23  on  page  8,  so  that  the  committees  on 
agriculture  will  he  represented  on  the  joint  committee. 
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35.  In  amending  the  section  providing  for  a  joint  committee,  the 
Senate  weakened  the  whole  bill  by  injecting  a  polical  set-up :  One  of 
the  strong  features  of  the  committee  was  the  fact  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  major  committees  concerned  with  the 
problem  had  the  joint  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  national  budget, 
and  the  recommendations,  so  there  could  be  no  divided  responsibility 
and  no  buck-passing.  The  recommendations  of  the  joint  committee 
would  be  acted  on  by  each  House  where  either  party  could  exercise 
such  party  influence  as  it  desired.  We  greatly  prefer  the  original  bill, 
with  agriculture  added,  to  the  Senate  version. 

36.  Up  to  this  point  the  central  thought  of  the  bill  has  been  to 
make  an  adequate  survey  and  report  the  conditions  to  the  Congress, 
so  that  it  could  take  appropriate  action.  This  places  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the. Congress,  where  it  belongs.  Section  6  departs  from  this 
basic  approach,  and  instructs  the  President  to  make  a  quarterly  study 
and  take  what  action  he  considers  appropriate.  We  think  the  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  kept  in  the  Congress.  We  realize  that  in  ordinary 
times  the  Congress  may  not  be  in  session  when  the  President  feels 
that  action  is  necessary,  but  in  such  circumstances  we  believe  the 
representatives  in  the  Congress  on  the  joint  committee  should  pass  on 
any  decisions  made.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that ‘section  6  (b) 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable 
appropriation  acts  and  other  statutes,  the  President  may  formulate  recom¬ 
mendations  for  varying  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring  full  employment  and  an  adequate  price  level 
for  agriculture  and  similarly  situated  industries,  with  due  consideration  being 
given  to  current  and  anticipated  variations  in  savings  and  in  investment  and 
expenditure  by  private  business,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  if  in  session,  or  to  the  joint  committee,  as  provided  in  section  5  (a) 
thereof,  if  the  Congress  be  not  in  session.  If  the  Congress  be  not  in  session,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  to  assemble  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  within  20  days  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the 
President.  The  President  is  authorized  to  put  such  recommendations  into  effect 
unless  disapproval  within  60  days  from  date  of  submission  by  a  majority  vote 
of  either  House  of  the  Congress  if  in  session,  or  a  majority  vote  of  said  joint 
committee  in  case  the  Congress  be  not  in  session. 

37.  The  Senate  met  this  issue  by  eliminating  section  6,  which  would 
leave  the  situation  as  at  present.  Now  the  President  can  use  funds 
when  available.  It  would  be  preferable  if  the  Congress  could  author¬ 
ize  projects  far  enough  in  advance  to  get  the  preliminary  engineering 
work  done  to  avoid  delay  when  emergency  arises.  At  present  Con¬ 
gress  hesitates  about  too  much  forward  planning  authorization  and 
appropriations.  We  feel  that  the  suggestion  we  have  made  would  not 
only  prevent  a  hasty  and  unwise  use  of  Federal  expenditures,  but  it 
will  also  assure  better  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  Congress  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  provide  an  ample 
number  of  projects  for  Federal  expenditure  if  it  knows  that  it  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  necessity  of  their  use.  In  such 
circumstances  Congress  can  plan  ahead  much  more  constructively. 

38.  We  also  feel  that  this  suggested  amendment  greatly  lessens  the 
possibility  that  such  projects  might  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
No  matter  what  party  is  in  power,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to 
make  use  of  public  funds  prior  to  a  general  election,  either  in  order 
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that  certain  communities  might  have  temporary  benefits  through  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  that  community,  or  that  the  whole  economy 
might  be  “pepped  up”  temporarily.  We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
serious  objections  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  But  if  the  Congress, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  all  parties,  or  joint  committee,  in  which 
the  political  parties  have  similar  representation,  had  to  approve  these 
expenditures  before  they  were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
President  to  present  a  defensible  case  justifying  the  expenditure.  We 
feel  that  this  is  very  important. 

Unless  such  a  safeguard  is  provided,  the  whole  question  of  making 
use  of  public  expenditures  rather  than  getting  at  the  heart  of  any 
maladjustment  which  may  be  responsible  for  unemployment  might  be 
determined  by  a  President  quite  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
or  the  policies  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  easiest  way  to  get  temporary 
acclaim,  and  possibly  the  easiest  way  to  win  an  election,  would  be  to 
spend  public  money  rather  than  follow  the  more  difficult  course  of 
correcting  the  maladjustments,  but  section  6  is  wide  open  unless  pro¬ 
tected  by  some  amendment  such  as  we  have  suggested,  enabling  the 
Congress  to  keep  control  of  the  situation.  If  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  is  justified  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Congress  will  be 
just  as  anxious  to  make  use  of  this  procedure  as  the  President.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  restrictions  will  handicap  any  justified  expendi¬ 
tures  but  we  feel  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse. 

30.  One  more  point  before  we  close.  This  is  not  an  emergency 
measure.  Quite  the  opposite,  it  sets  up  permanent  machinery  for  the 
study  and  investigation  with  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  so  that  it  may  take  well  considered  rather  than  hasty  action.  We 
have  been  somewhat  concerned  by  the  amount  of  steam  put  behind 
it  to  pass  it  in  a  hurry  as  a  means  of  meeting  our  immediate  problems 
of  reconversion.  I  think  this  has  contributed  to  public  distrust  and 
misunderstanding,  for  unless  there  is  intent  to  jump  into  public  ex¬ 
penditures  before  the  studies  are  made,  there  seems  no  need  for  exces¬ 
sive  haste.  Neither  is  there  reason  for  delay,  for  if  its  purposes  are 
sound  we  should  begin  such  studies  promptly.  If  amended  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  purpose  is  really  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  private 
enterprise  system  rather  than  statism,  we  believe  the  bill  has  much 
merit.  If  left  as  an  incentive  to  rush  to  the  Government  for  aid  with 
every  local  economic  flurry,  we  could  not  support  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goss,  don’t  you  think  the  President  is  in  much 
better  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  people  than  is  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  in  better  position  to  know  the  general 
situation  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  but  I  don’t  think  he  is 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  people  in  all  local  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  agree,  then,  to  give  the  President  a 
lump-sum  appropriation  to  start  public-works  projects  when  he  saw 
fit,  and  turn  them  off  when  he  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Goss.  No ;  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  have  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  expenditure  of  money.  That,  of  course,  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  appropriation  act  with  each  individual  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reason  for  stating  that  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  you  believe  the  Congress  is  less  susceptible  to  certain  pressure 
than  the  Chief  Executive  would  be? 
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Mr.  Goss.  Yes;  that  might  be  one  reason.  I  think  the  Congress, 
made  up  of  various  parties,  would  not  be  inclined  to  use  it  politically. 
The  parties  would  serve  to  check  on  one  another. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  President  were  given  that  power  to  turn 
on  and  off  the  pump-priming  program,  do  you  fear  that  authority 
might  be  used  in  an  election  year. — that  they  might  start  a  lot  of 
public-works  projects  that  had  been  held  in  abeyance  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  the  people  to  go  to  the  polls  and  support  his  program  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  that  opportunity  would  be  wide  open,  and 
it  might  prevail.  I  think,  also,  that  there  would  be  a  distinct  tendency 
to  turn  to  public  works  rather  than  to  get  at  some  economic  malad¬ 
justment  which  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  but  which 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  if  we  were  to  give  the  President  the 
purse  strings  in  these  public  works,  the  authority  might  probably  be 
used  to  coerce  Members  of  Congress  to  support  his  legislative  program 
by  refusing  to  permit  the  construction  of  public  works  right  down 
the  line  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  know  that  I  would  agree  with  that  word  “prob¬ 
ably,”  but  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  possible  and  it  might  very  well 
be  used.  Oh,  yes ;  I  would  say  that  over  a  period  of  years,  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  used  by  one  President  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  tongue  lashing,  you  would  really  be 
whipped  in  a  case  like  that,  wouldn’t  you. 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  patent  means  of  getting  support 
for - 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  we  should  have  some  fears  about 
giving  authority  over  our  entire  economy  to  the  executive  department  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  only  elect  a  President. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  Congress  is  the  place  where  the  policies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  made. 


The  Chairman.  We  only  elect  a  President,  but  the  men  who  formu¬ 
late  the  policies  to  be  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  career  men,  they  would  be  people  that  you  couldn't 
reach,  because  it  certainly  is  impossible  for  the  President  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on.  No  man  can  know  everything  that  is 
going  on.  And  he  must  rely  on  underlings.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Congress  or  the  public  to  get  at  those  people. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  quite  agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  say,  we  have  been 
strong  supporters  of  the  theory  that  Congress  is  the  place  where  the 
policies  must  be  developed.  In  that  connection  we  have  strongly 
urged  that  the  Congress  spend  more  money  in  providing  itself,  or  its 
committees,  m  ith  capable  staffs  to  help  them  get  the  information  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  that  information  from  independent  sources, 
and  may  not  have  to  depend  upon  career  men  who  may  be  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  who  may  possibly  have  some  political  end  to  serve. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advocate  that  these  people  be  on  the 
congressional  pay  roll  instead  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments,  these  experts? 

Mr.  Goss.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  have  people 
who  represent  the  executive  offices  to  be  assisting  in  shaping  legisla¬ 
tion,  instead  of  employees  of  the  Congress? 
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Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  think  the 
executive  department  is  intentionally  trying  to  influence  Congress  in 
an  unseemly  way - 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  Chief  Executive,  but  the  underlings. 

Mr.  Goss.  But  the  fact  remains  that  every  department  under  them 
is  made  up  of  men  and  women  whose  jobs  depend  upon  keeping  their 
particular  activity  going,  and  they  do  not  have  the  broad  viewpoint 
that  is  attainable  through  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  more  interested  in  their  full  employ¬ 
ment  than  they  are  in  the  full  employment  of  some  poor  unfortunate 
worker,  or  some  poor  agricultural  worker. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case.  I  have  been  on  both  sides 
of  it.  I  have  been  in  the  Government  employ  and  know  how  we 
get  a  tendency  to  feel  we  know  more  about  it  than  Congress  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  an  article  the  other  day  that  said  the  so- 
called  bureaucrats  know  more  about  the  needs  of  the  people  that  Con¬ 
gress  does  and  should  be  given  more  power. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  agree  with  that.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  keeping 
our  Government  as  close  to  the  people  as  we  can,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  in  a  department,  such  as  we  had  in  Farm  Credit,  we  did  know 
more  about  certain  phases  of  the  problem  than  the  committees  before' 
which  we  appeared,  that  it  is  also  true  that  the  Congress  knew  more 
from  the  people  than  we  were  able  to  get  in  Washington.  I  don’t 
believe  that  you  can  run  this  Government  entirely  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  Government  agency  that 
planned  itself  out  of  a  job? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  can’t  think  of  one  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  deliberately  planned  itself  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Goss.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  it  your  experience  that  most  of  them  can  find, 
some  very  important  useful  work  in  our  system  of  Government  to 
continue  that  agency? 

Mr.  Goss.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  majority  of  them  find 
work  which  they  feel  sincerely  justifies  carrying  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  convinced  in  their  own  mind. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  have  that  same  fear  about  this  bill ;  if 
we  give  the  Federal  Government,  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive 
department-,  complete  control  over  the  economy  of  our  country — don’t 
you  fear  that  we  will  build  up  a  system  of  control  over  every  breath 
that  is  taken  by  our  citizens  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  totali¬ 
tarian  system  of  government? 

Mr.  Goss.  With  the  amendments  suggested,  I  don’t  think  the  bill 
would  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  like  one  of  the  amendments  you  sug¬ 
gested  very  much.  That  is  on  page  4,  paragraph  25.  If  we  were  to 
pass  anything,  I  think  that  is  all  we  need  pass,  because  I  think  the 
President  already  has  the  authority  to  transmit  the  budget. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  he  has  authority  to  transmit  the  budget,  but 
Congress  would  express  its  desire  that  the  economic  study  be  made 
and  laid  before  him,  and  if  that  economic  study  came  before  the  joint 
committee,  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  minority  ranking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  major  committees  that  would  have  to  do  with  the  economic 
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problems,  I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  helpful  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  cannot  see  any  possibility  of  dictating,  if  it  is  so  handled. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  joint  committee  is  composed  of  the 
busiest  men  in  both  branches  of  the  Congress.  Don’t  you  think  that 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  appoint  some  men  without  any  restriction  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  am  sure  if  that  is  done  you  will  find  that  it  will  be 
given  a  political  turn.  The  Senate,  as  you  know,  put  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provided  that  the  committee  should  be  representative  of 
the  major  parties. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  representation  from  both  parties, 
that  the  minority  leader  name  the  members  from  the  minority - 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  that  might  work.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  But 
what  I  think  a  committee  of  this  kind  should  do  is  to  provide  itself 
with  a  staff  of  statisticians  and  economists  so  that  they  can  thoroughly 
analyze  any  budget  that  the  President  would  submit,  and  that  analysis 
would  be  the  analysis  of  men  and  women  selected  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Congress.  Then  I  think  you  would 
have  an  independent  look  at  whatever  is  presented  to  him.  It  is  a 
great  step  forward  in  looking  toward  those  economic  forces  which 
are  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  us  and  which,  if  under  control,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  we  are  going  to  have  an  economy  of  prosperity  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  go  into  adversity. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn’t  that  be  done  now,  by  providing  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  to  review  this  budget  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think  that  we  cannot  put  our  whole 
economy  in  the  hands  of  the  Appropriation  Committees,  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  committee — Appropriation  or  any  one  committee— -that 
could  determine  what  expenditures  should  be  made  to  meet  this  whole 
economic  situation.  It  is  just  too  complex,  and  that  is  the!  reason  I 
like  to  see  representatives  of  these  major  committees  sit  in  on  this 
whole  program.  Then  they  recommend  to  the  Congress,  and  of 
course,  it  finally  goes  to  the  Appropriation  Committees.  But  I  don’t 
think  that  any  of  us  have  had  a  broad  enough  view  of  our  economic 
situation.  That  is  what  I  like  about  section  3. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Appropriation  Committees  could 
disregard  everything  that  has  been  recommended. 

Mr.  Goss.  They  could,  sure;  that  is  the  right  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  in  very  close  touch  with  the  State  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the.  Grange? 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  I  guess  I  am.  I  don’t  know  just  exactly  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  hope  you  are,  anyway? 

Mr.  Goss.  We  hope  we  are. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  through  them,  with  the  local  officials  in  the 
communities  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  We  try  to  keep  in  pretty  close  touch.  Of  course,  we  have 
8,000  of  those  locals.  I  can’t  say  I  know  them  all,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  difficulty  some  of  us  have  here  is  in  getting  at  the 
facts  as  distinguished  from  propaganda.  Do  you  know  whether  in 
Michigan  there  is  unemployment,  other  than  in  the  cities  where  war 
contracts  have  been  canceled  ? 
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Mr.  Goss.  The  reports  I  get  from  the  rural  sections  of  Michigan  are 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  had  no  unemployment ;  they  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  the  last  few  months  in  getting  farm  help. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Right  through  last  summer? 

Mr.  Goss.  They  have  had  difficulty  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  it  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the  last  2  months  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  when  I  have  been  home 
complaints  have  some  to  me  not  on  account  of  lack  of  jobs  but  lack 
of  workers. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  widespread  is  that  throughout  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  It  is  not  only  throughout  Michigan  but  pretty  much 
throughout  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
section. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  has  been  another  line  of  complaints ;  farmers 
have  wanted  to  make  repairs  to  their  buildings,  and  were  unable  to 
get  help — masons,  carpenters,  painters. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  actually  exists,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  I  saw  a  statement  from  a  man  named  Stokes — 
his  articles  appear  in  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Have  you  seen 
those?  He  has  been  traveling  about  the  country  reporting  on  this 
unemployment  in  different  sections. 

Mr.  Goss.  No ;  they  have  not  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  other  day  I  put  one  in  the  record,  I  think  from 
up  in  Bridgeport.  Then  last  night,  I  think  there  was  one  from  some¬ 
where  in  Michigan.  And  his  analysis  of  it  seems  to  disclose  that  while 
there  is  unemployment,  there  are  also  in  those  same  places  where  this 
unemployment  exists,  plenty  of  jobs  that  are  not  taken  by  those  who 
are  unemployed.  You  haven’t  noticed  that? 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  we  have  many  reports  from  our  rural  sections  that 
they  cannot  get  men,  although  there  seems  to  be  men  in  our  larger 
cities  who  have  refused  jobs.  In  fact,  two  surveys  were  made ;  one  in 
California  and  the  other  one,  I  think,  in  Michigan.  In  California, 
the  organized  fruit  packers  sent  men  out  to  the  line  where  the  most  of 
the  cars  go  to  the  east  and  stopped  every  car  and  asked  if  they  were 
interested  in  work.  They  had  just  under  2  percent  of  those  who  had 
left  industrial  employment  that  accepted  farm  employment.  The 
other  tests — I  can’t  say  for  sure,  but  think  it  was  in  Michigan,  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  1.6  percent.  They  didn’t  want  farm  work.  So  we  have  found 
ourselves  very  seriously  handicapped  in  getting  enough  men  to  harvest 
our  crops. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  of  these  articles  to  which  I  refer  was  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  I  think  last  night  there  was  a  report  on  Willow  Run,  where 
he  stated  that  some  thirty  thousand  were  discharged  because  of  can¬ 
cellation  of  war  contracts,  but  that  almost  all  of  them  had  gone  back 
to  the  States  from  which  they  came,  because — well,  he  gave  several 
reasons — I  mean  he  repeated  several  reasons  which  were  given  by  those 
unemployed.  Some  of  them  said  that  in  the  community  they  were 
-  regarded  as  hillbillies,  although  they  had  the  same  degree  of  education, 
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respectability,  and  everything  else  the  local  people  had.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  called  hillbillies,  and  were  not  taken  in  and  treated  as  were 
the  local  residents.  Another  was  that  they  had  a  job  opening  up  to 
them  in  their  home  States.  Still  another  was  that  they  had  been 
receiving  far  more  in  their  pay  envelopes  than  they  did  in  previous 
periods  in  their  lives,  and  being  motivated  by  the  same  desires  and 
ambitions  as  are  all  of  us,  they  hated  to  take  less  money.  That  is  what 
he  reports.  What  is  your  comment  on  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  The  surveys  we  made  bear  that  out  pretty  well.  There- 
were  a  great  many  of  them  that  had  come  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Central  West,  where  they  had  lost  practically  everything  they  had 
during  the  depression,  and  they  were  going  back  with  money  and  they 
expected  to  pay  off  mortgages,  or  buy  a  farm  and  settle  down. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Or  go  into  some  small  business,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Goss.  Most  of  them  going  into  small  farms.  We  found  a  very 
large  percentage  of  them  in  California;  not  so  much  in  this  eastern 
survey.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  the  eastern  survey  was  in  Michigan. 
We  found  a  great  many  were  leaving  because  they  expected  there 
would  be  a  great  surplus  of  labor  around  Willow  Run,  as  an  example,, 
and  they  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  work  there  for  them. 
They  thought  they  would  go  out  and  get  located  while  the  locating 
was  good.  A  great  many  were  leaving  because  of  inadequate  housing 
and  inadequate  school  facilities,  and  they  were  going  back  home. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  was  another  reason. 

Mr.  Goss.  The  tendency  was  to  a  distribution  of  the  concentrated 
labor,  which  looked  pretty  good  to  us,  except  those  people  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  farm  work.  They  all  said  it  was  too  hard. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Can  you,  in  50  words,  perhaps,  tell  us  why  they 
don’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  farm? 

Mr.  Goss.  Oh,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons.  In  some  places  farm 
wages  are  too  low,  but  in  some  places,  particularly  in  Washington, 
where  they  can’t  get  them  to  take  jobs,  although  they  can  earn  as  much 
as  $25  a  day,  they  didn’t  want  to  go  into  the  work,  because  of  the  long 
hours  and  hard  work — longer  hours  than  they  had  been  used  to.  I 
think  farm  work  is  harder  than  almost  any  other  type  of  work  now, 
and  you  can’t  help  it  very  much ;  you  can’t  regulate  the  hours.  When 
the  old  sow  gets  ready  to  have  pigs,  you  must  be  there. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  the  cow  must  be  milked. 

Mr.  Goss.  You  have  to  be  there.  The  hours  are  irregular  and  tough. 
I  think  it  is  harder  than  most  other  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  you  can’t  step  out  and  go  to  the  motion  pictures, 
or  you  can’t  go  to  a  dance  or  to  the  beer  parlors  conveniently.  You 
can’t  have  the  same  kind  of  a  bath  tub. 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes ;  and  from  the  farm  standpoint,  we  haven’t  provided 
as  adequate  housing  as  we  should,  in  many  instances ;  and  the  wages 
have  been  lower;  and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  provide  that  housing  or 
pay  the  wages  because  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  the  prices.  I  think 
the  whole  outlook  of  agriculture,  however,  is  for  higher  wages  on 
farms,  with  prices  that  will  make  it  possible  to  pay  those  wages  and 
maintain  our  fertility  and  give  better  conditions.  The  farmers  don’t 
want  cheap  labor;  they  want  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  main¬ 
tain  good  labor. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  When  I  came  to  Washington  I  found  that  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  folks  here,  and  some  folks  speaking 
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over  the  radio  and  writing  for  the  papers,  to  bemoan  the  fact  that,  in 
their  opinion  at  least,  the  farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it — he  is 
not  up  to  snuff  from  a  cultural  standpoint,  and  he  is  lacking  in  this  and 
that.  Then  I  also  learned,  when  this  war  came  on — and  I  learned  this 
from  the  armed  force  themselves,  that  when  they  wanted  soldiers  they 
really  looked  for  farm  boys.  All  these  apparent  hardships  which  the 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  endure  in  the  past  years,  did  they,  in  your 
opinion, '  unfit  them  for  fighting  the  country’s  battles?  Was  it  a 
detriment  to  them? 

Mr.  Goss.  Of  course,  you  are  asking  a  prejudiced  witness.  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  life  for  bringing  up  a  good  American  citizen  that 
compares  with  life  on  a  farm,  where  they  have  to  learn  to  produce  for 
themselves,  do  for  themselves,  and  gain  self-reliance. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  there  are  some  advantages  to  these  hardships  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are  strong  supporters  of  farm  life,  but  there 
are  just  as  many  differences  between  farmers  and  farmers  as  there 
are  between  a  bum  on  the  Bowery  and  the  President  of  the  Chase) 
National  Bank.  There  are  all  kinds  of  us,  and  there  are  lots  of  places 
where  farmers  are  suffering  under  great  adversity,  and  there  are  lots 
of  places  where  they  are  suffering  from  poverty.  But  there  are  also 
lots  of  places  where  they  have  educational  advantages  and  homo 
advantages  which  I  wouldn’t  trade  for  anything  in  the  city  anywhere. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  it  wouldn’t  be  out  of  place — and  I  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  to  sell — over  in  Berrien  County  and  in  the  other  counties  in  the 
Fourth  District  you  will  find  that  situation;  a  nice  big  farm,  with  a 
farmhouse  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  a  steady  income. 

Mr.  Goss.  Berrien  County  is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  a  few  places  outside  the  cities  where  it  is 
worth  while  living.  Now,  we  are  given  another  reason.  He  said 
that  many  of  these  people  who  wouldn’t  take  jobs,  and  had  recently 
lost  their  positions  in  the  factories,  held  themselves  out  to  be,  and 
really  thought  they  were,  skilled  workers,  just  because  they  had  been 
operating  the  machines  and  working  in  the  war  industry  and  receiv¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  an  hour  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  find  a  good  deal  of  that,  the  farm  boy,  or  possibly 
the  city  boy,  that  had  entered  a  war  factory  without  any  skills,  had 
acquired  skills  in  making  airplanes  or  tanks  and  had  acquired  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  had  a  good  income,  and  naturally  he  didn’t  want  to  go 
back  to  the  lower  income  he  had  before.  There  is  lots  of  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  more  typical  American  workers 
went  into  the  industrial  centers  during  the  war  and  received  these 
high  wages  and  saved  their  money  and  are  now  going  back  to  their 
old  homes  and  the  vicinity  of  their  old  homes  and  reestablishing 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  know  that  I  could  answer  that,  Mr.  HoffmarU 
A  great  many  of  them  are,  but  whether  the  old-time  Americans  are 
I  can’t  tell. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  prompted  to  ask  that  question  by  the  fact  that 
I  know  of  cases  in  my  own  district  where  they  had  what  they  call 
Arkies;  I  suppose  some  call  them  hillbillies.  Anyway,  they  came 
from  over  in  Arkansas,  and  a  number  of  them  started  to  work  at  20 
cents  an  hour  on  a  farm,  which  was  connected  with  a  manufacturing 
plant  and  also  with  a  canning  plant,  and  I  personally  know  that  some 
of  those  young  men  who  started  in  at  20  cents  an  hour  are  now  draw- 
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ing  high  wages.  There  always  is  a  future,  I  think,  for  the  man  who- 
wants  to  work  and  who  has  a  little  ability.  Many  of  those  people 
are  staying  with  us.  Do  you  not  find  that  some  of  these  workers  do 
settle  down  in  these  communities  and  eventually  get  farms  or  busi¬ 
nesses  for  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Of  course,  my  contacts  are  not  in  the  communities  where 
they  have  been  making  $2  an  hour.  My  contacts  are  with  the  country 
and  on  the  road  to  the  country.  We  found  a  great  many  of  them  that 
have  lost  a  $2-an-hour  job  and  were  going  back  to  the  farm,  realizing 
that  the  days  of  the  $2-an-hour  job  were  over. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  are  buying  farms,  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Some  of  them  are  buying  farms,  some  are  paying  off  a 
mortgage,  and  some  of  them  are  going  back  to  pa  and  ma  to  help  them 
out.  We  found  a  great  many  of  them  had  saved  their  money  and  were 
going  back  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Doesn’t  the  situation  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  door  of  opportunity  in  this  country  is  still  open  to  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been,  but  we  must  face  this :  We  have 
learned  to  produce  50  percent  more  goods  than  we  could  5  years  ago. 
We  can’t  produce  those  goods  unless  we  learn  to  consume  them,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  consume  them  is  to  have  enough  income  so  that 
we  can  buy  them  and  consume  them. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  addition  to  the  income,  we  have  to  have  the  use 
for  the  goods. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  have  to  have  the  use  for  it,  and  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  economy  of  plenty.  I  think  there  is  room  to  consume  those 
goods.  It  will  depend  upon  how  widespread  our  income  is,  and  I 
know  pretty  much  what  the  workingmen  are  thinking  today.  They 
think  they  have  got  to  keep  jobs,  and  we  know  they  have  got  to  keep 
jobs.  We  know  there  has  got  to  be  full  employment  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  consume  this  50  percent  increase  in  production. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  find  this  difficulty  ?  I  had  it  put  up  to  me 
by  workers  in  Detroit.  I  asked  some  of  them,  “What  are  you  fellows 
striking  for ;  you  made  plenty  of  money  ?”  Two  of  them  expressed  the 
same  reason  that  was  given  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  the 
other  day  before  the  Labor  Committee;  they  said — and  he  said  the 
same  thing — “Well,  we  have  been  working  a  long  time  pretty  consist¬ 
ently,  long  hours  and  difficult  work,  and  we  are  tired,  and  we  want  a 
little  vacation.”  And  two  of  them  added  this :  “We  want  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spend  our  money.”  I  said,  “Can’t  you  spend  it;  isn’t  there 
plenty  of  opportunity  in  Detroit?”  They  said,  “Oh,  yes,  beer  parlors, 
dances  and  shows,  and  high-priced  merchandise.”  But  one  of  them 
wanted  to  improve  his  home ;  he  wanted  to  put  in  some  extra  fixtures — 
a  radio  and  things  like  that.  The  other  wanted  to  build  a  home. 
Neither  one  of  them  could  do  it  today  because  of  either  a  scarcity  or 
Government  restrictions.  Have  you  been  around  out  in  the  country  or 
in  close  touch  with  your  State  or  county  divisions?  I  want  to  know 
if  you  don’t  agree  with  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible — at  least  it  is  in 
Michigan — to  get  the  lumber  and  the  materials  and  the  labor  to  build 
or  repair  a  home,  even  if  a  man  has  the  money. 

Mr.  Goss.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  we  are  very  short  of 
materials.  I  think  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  months  ahead. 
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We  will  have  the  same  serious  bottlenecks,  and  those  bottlenecks  will 
have  to  be  opened  up.  We  have  a  bottleneck  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  in  brick. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  one  in  shingles.  I  have  a  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  Texas.  They  put  a  ceiling  on  shingles  down  there,  and  this 
gentleman  from  Texas  says  they  cannot  make  their  shingles.  What  is 
the  use  of  trying  to  provide  jobs  when  the  people  are  ready  to  givejobs,, 
many  of  them,  but  can’t  because  of  Government  restrictions  ?  They 
can’t  go  ahead  and  make  brick  or  shingles.  ..The  bottleneck  there  is 
the  price. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  clothing  it  is  the  price  again,  the  price  regulations 
that  have  been  put  on  by  OPA.  The  CIO  was  over  here  in  the  room 
right  next  door  awhile  ago,  with  500  members,  protesting  to  the  Smith 
committee,  that  they  were  going  to  be  out  of  jobs  because  of  the  OPA 
regulation  on  clothing  prices.  Haven’t  these  Government  regulations 
had  as  much  to  do  as  anything  else  with  our  unemployment  situation? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  about  the  OPA,  but  our  posi¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  the  price  must  be  such  as  will  permit  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  with  a  margin  sufficient  to  enable  the  producer  to  continue  in 
production.  We  have  felt  and  have  discussed  continually  with  the 
OPA,  that  in  some  instances  the  prices  do  not  conform  with  that  rule 
and  would  have  to  be  modified  to  conform  with  that  rule.  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  they  are  on  the  road  to  doing  that.  One  thing  is  sure,  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  and  one  or  two  other  industries  cannot  be  developed 
until  they  break  some  of  these  bottlenecks — lumber,  shingles,  brick, 
tile,  and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  making  this  personal  reference  because  the 
whole  national  picture  is  nothing  but  a  multiplication  of  our  personal 
experiences,  and  I  know  this,  and  I  am  not  the  only  one.  I  have- 
attempted  to  get  flooring  for  a  store  building,  which  1  could  rent  if  I 
could  get  the  floor  in  it.  I  can’t  find  a  man  to  cut  the  logs  and  saw 
them  in  order  to  make  that  flooring,  nor  can  I  get  a  man  to  lay  that 
flooring.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  no  one  who  wants  to  do  the  work, 
regardless  of  the  price.  Why  is  that?  It  is  because  of  Government 
restrictions,  and  because  of  the  higher  wages  which  have  been  paid  in 
the  factories  during  the  wartime. 

Mr.  Goss.  Frankly,  I  think  those  are  problems  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with,  that  committees  like  your  committee,  and 
every  other  committee,  needs  the  research  and  the  facts  laid  before 
them  from  your  own  independent  sources,  so  that  you  can  determine 
the  policies  and  tell  the  OPA  what  they  should  do  when  they  are 
making  mistakes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  heard  a  similar  story  from  Mr.  Elliott,  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  also  from  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  the 
Other  day.  We  get  it  all  the  time  in  our  letters.  All  those  things  lead 
me  to  wonder  whether  it  is  so  necessary  that  we  get  out  here  ' a  bill 
planning  for  public  works. 

Mr.  Goss.  As  I  have  tried  to  say  in  my  testimony - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  it  was  neither  a  question  for  extreme  haste 
nor  a  question  justifying  delay. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  right.  As  I  was  trying  to  point  out,  the  strength 
of  this  bill  lies  in  getting  facts  before  the  Congress  that  the  Congress 
can  deal  with  and  look  into  the  future,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible, 
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then  having  the  committee  of  Congress  set  up  so  that  it  can  work. 
Then  if  we  do  need  something  to  meet  an  emergency,  the  .stock  of  work 
will  be  available.  But  Congress  should  say  when  it  should  be  used. 
That  is  our  picture  of  the  value  of  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  think  we  should  have  is  a  plan  to  which 
we  could  turn  in  time  of  need  and  put  into  operation  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  waste  public  funds  and  will  be  of  some  public  benefit? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  I  think  the  Congress  should 
have  always  before  it  a  look  ahead,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  these  economic 
studies.  I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  I  didn’t  think  any  of  us  had 
taken  a  broad  enough  picture  of  the  whole  economic  situation,  Con¬ 
gress,  or  the  administration,  or  anybody  else,  and  I  can’t  see  anything 
but  good  which  would  come  out  of  the  Budget,  if  it  was  submitted  to 
the  proper  committee  and  then  that  committee  make  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  but  I  certainly  wouldn’t  tie  the  hands  of  Congress. 
I  would  leave  the  responsibility  right  there.  That  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  other  day  we  passed  a  bill  appropriating  mil¬ 
lions  or  more,  wasn’t  it,  for  airfields,  and  we  have  a  highway  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  was  for  $650,000,000. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  2  you  say : 

We  should  plan  so  that  the  Government  can  step  in  during  a  depression  period 
with  self-liquidating  public  projects. 

By  that  do  you  mean  toll  roads,  or  toll  bridges,  or  do  you  mean 
worth-while  and  useful? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  mean  useful,  worth-while  public  works,  making  them 
self-liquidating  when  you  can.  Frankly,  our  organization  is  in  favor 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  development,  for  example.  I  don’t  want  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  your  committee  on  that,  unless  you  want  to,  but 
that  is  one  of  the  type  of  things  we  feel  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  call  that  self-liquidating? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  would  be  a  self-liquidating  public  works. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  regard  self-liquidating  public  works  like  the  one 
represented  by  the  turnpike  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  charge  you 
so  much  when  you  drive  on  it. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  is  fine,  but  when  they  build  a  building 
just  to  have  a  Federal  building  for  looks,  a  building  they  don’t 
need— — ■ 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  self -liquidating  is  one  of  the  objectives  we  should 
try  to  attain. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Here  is  a  sentence  that  I  can’t  quite  understand. 
Would  you  explain  it  to  me? 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  this  principle - 

I  suppose  that  is  the  principle  of  high  income  for  farmers  ? 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  this  principle  be  recognized - 

What  principle  is  that? 

Mr.  Goss.  Maintaining  high  income  for  agriculture  along  with  the 
high  income  for  labor  and  industry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes. 

because  the  chief  cause  of  the  break-down  in  agricultural  income  has  been  the 
service  that  agriculture  has  rendered  the  Nation  in  producing  abundance. 
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Mr.  Goss.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Agriculture  can  never  adjust  its 
production  so  that  we  have  just  enough  and  not  too  much.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  abundance,  we  are  going  to  have  surplus. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Goss.  And  under  our  system  of  marketing  those  surpluses  have 
driven  our  prices  down  to  ruinous  levels,  and  it  may  be  a  surplus  of 
only  a  very  small  percent.  What  I  aim  to  point  out  is  that  because  we 
have  supported  an  economy  of  abundance,  that  we  ought  not  be  penal¬ 
ized  for  it.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  are  going  to 
say,  “How  about  killing  off  pigs?” 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No,  no.  I  was  thinking  of  that  when  Wallace  was 
talking  the  other  day,  but  they  wiped  it  out. 

Mr.  Goss.  Our  particular  organization  has  not  supported  that  type 
of  agricultural  program.  We  believe  in  an  economy  of  abundance, 
but  we  believe  in  taking  care  of  that  surplus  so  that  it  doesn’t  bust  us. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  subsidies  right  there. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  are  opposed  to  subsidies.  Direct  subsidies,  we  think, 
are  iniquitous  from  every  angle.  You  opened  up  a  big  subject,  Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  don’t  want  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Goss.  When  we  start  on  that,  I  don’t  know  when  to  stop.  One 
of  the  gravest  dangers  of  subsidies  is,  once  they  start,  they  are  awfully 
hard  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  public  works ;  once  you 
start  using  public  works,  unnecessarily,  it  is  very  easy  to  keep  them 
going. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  see  the  editoi’ial  in  yesterday’s  Saturday 
Evening  Post  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  the  writer  there  makes  this  argument,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  you  think  about  it.  He  says  that  when  you  start  a 
public  work  it  doesn’t  end  the  unemployment  situation,  it  merely  tides 
the  thing  over,  and  perhaps  it  leads  some  of  the  workers  there  to  be 
less  anxious  to  get  new  jobs  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  hadn’t 
had  this  temporary  employment. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  tried  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  grave  danger  in  it,  that 
public  works  are  only  justifiable  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  only  that. 

Mr.  Goss.  And  only  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  they  are  not  a  cure. 

Mr.  Goss.  Unless  they  are  what  a  healthy  economy  can  afford. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Goss,  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  is  helpful  and  constructive,  and  I  hesitate  to  ask  you 
questions,  because  the  other  members  of  the  committee  and  I  person¬ 
ally  feel  it  is  well  for  the  junior  members  of  the  committee  first  to  ask 
the  questions  rather  than  the  senior  members.  While  you  are  here, 
having  high  regard  for  your  views,  I  think  we  ought  to  develop  one 
side  of  it — and  I  read  your  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  heard  your  statement  this  morning.  I  am 
bothered  about  the  so-called  budget  reporting  in  this  bill,  and  I  am 
bothered  about  it  because  my  view  is  that  that  budget  is  based  upon 
section  2,  which  you  suggested  be  eliminated,  and  that  that  budget  over¬ 
looks  the  primary  causes  of  these  periods  of  depression,  economic  de- 
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pression  or  economic  disturbance,  and  while  I  think  the  President 
should  make  reports,  I  am  not  altogether  sure  whether  that  budget 
would  be  helpful.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  that  it  requires  a 
report  on  the  people  at  work,  a  report  on  the  total  amount  of  private 
expenditure.  I  think  it  is  a  lot  more  easy  to  make  a  forecast  of  public 
expenditures  than  it  is  private  expenditures,  because  private  expendi¬ 
tures  are  governed  by  the  market  in  many,  many  cases,  as  both  you  and 
I  know,  being  interested  in  agriculture,  so  that  my  view  is  that  this 
so-called  budget  is  almost  impossible  if  not  too  restrictive. 

And  I  have  the  further  thought  that  in  addition  to  the  advisory 
committee,  that  there  should  be  established  a  permanent  committee,  say 
of  four  or  seven  members,  to  advise  the  President  as  to  economic  trends, 
as  to  employment,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  temporary  or  permanent  dis¬ 
locations,  and  that  the  President  would  have  the  benefit  of  this  perma¬ 
nent  agency,  nonpolitical,  to  advise  him  as  to  the  maladjustment,  as  to 
the  readjustments,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  public 
works  temporarily  required ;  and  that  that  permanent  committee  would 
not  only  be  at  the  service  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  formulation 
of  what  I  would  call  his  report,  but  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  this 
joint  congressional  committee.  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  that  a 
little  further,  and  if  you  have  any  supplementary  suggestions,  I  would 
like  to  have  them.  I  think  the  budget  is  entirely  too  restrictive  and 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  if  it  is  too  restrictive,  it  ought  to  be  broadened, 
because  the  purpose  of  the  budget  is  clear.  If  the  set-up  is  not  such 
that  it  carries  out  that  purpose,  the  set-up  ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  only  has  to  do  with  the  planning  without  cor¬ 
recting  the  cause.  That  is  one  of  my  great  objections. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  would  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Whittington,  that  the 
budget  preparation  should  be  such  as  to  get  at  the  causes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  should  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  would  be  very  much  in  sympathy  with  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  would  like  you  to  think  about  that,  because 
frankly,  that  bothers  me  about  this  bill.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Resa  for  the 
purpose  of  questioning.  I  think  you  have  made  a  worth-while  and 
constructive  suggestion  by  striking  section  2  and  making  a  substitute 
for  it.  I  think  that  is  along  the  lines  of  our  evident  thinking.  I  think 
section  3  ought  to  be  a  report  of  the  President,  and  if  you  call  it  budget, 
it  ought  to  be  enlarged  so  that  it  includes  not  only  recommendations 
for  spending  but  to  correct  the  dislocations  that  causes  the  necessity 
for  the  temporary  spending. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  like  that  word  “budget”  very  well,  because  I  think 
that  gives  you  a  little  wrong  slant  on  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  then  in  the  fourth  place,  as  I  see  it  now,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  better  recommendation,  I  favor  a  permanent  board  or 
permanent  commission,  composed  of  economists,  experts,  people  who 
represent  the  people  generally,  to  advise  the  President  and  this  con¬ 
gressional  committee  as  to  the  causes,  so  there  will  be  a  correction  of 
the  causes  of  this  temporary  spending. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  sounds  good,  offhand. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  think  about  it,  and  if  you  have  any  further 
suggestions,  make  them. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  Congress  ought  to  have  its  own  source  of  advice 
under  its  own  control. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  I  can  see  your  viewpoint,  but  I  don’t  believe  it 
would  be  a  bad  idea  for  the  President  to  submit  his  report  and  the 
reports  of  this  committee  to  the  Congress  so  that  we  can  take  a  look  at 
the  reports  made  to  him.  In  other  words,  the  criticism  now  is  that 
we  have  deficit  spending  because  we  don’t  know  who  is  advising  the 
administration  about  it.  Let  us  come  out  in  the  open  and  let  Congress 
have  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  the  Executive  had  when  he 
asked  us  to  make  deficit  spending.  If  you  have  any  further  suggestions 
along  that  line,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  have  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Goss,  in 
paragraph  16,  on  page  2  of  your  statement  you  say : 

Our  great  criticism  is  that  the  bill  bases  its  whole  program  on  jobs  tor  work¬ 
ingmen  and  in  its  practical  application  ignores  America’s  largest  industry,  that 
of  agriculture. 

What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  for  agriculture  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  the  President  ought  to  include  in  this 
so-called  budget  his  recommendations  with  reference  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  industry  and  labor. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  do  you  think  those  recommendations  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  wouldn’t  try  to  define  them  any  more  than  defining 
industry  and  labor.  The  point  is  that  the  bill  tells  the  President  to 
make  his  recommendations  for  industry  and  labor.  It  doesn’t  tell  him 
to  make  it  for  agriculture.  We  want  him  to  make  it  for  agriculture, 
too,  because  we  don’t  think  you  can  have  a  sound  economy  and  leave 
agriculture  out. 

Mr.  Resa.  Essentially  agriculture  is  engaged  in  two  things  is  it 
not — raising  food  for  those  who  do  not  raise  their  own  food  and 
producing  materials  used  in  manufacturing  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  all  the  people  in  this  country  who  do  not  raise  their 
own  food  are  fully  employed,  what  other  economic  circumstance 
would  be  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  can  be  illustrated  by  what  happened  in 
the  1920’s - 

Mr.  Resa.  Pardon  me.  I  have  very  little  time,  and  I  don’t  care 
for  illustrations.  I  am  asking  you  for  a  simple  direct  statement  on 
what  other  circumstance  would  be  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Goss.  You  would  need  some  sort  of  legislation  to  take  care  of 
surpluses  which  might  exist  for  one  thing. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  It  might  be  one  of  eight  or  a  dozen  different  things, 
depending  upon  the  commodity  in  which  the  surplus  existed. 

Mr.  Resa.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  agriculture 
to  gage  its  operations  so  that  these  surpluses  which  constitute  a  burden 
on  the  governmental  machinery  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
could  be  avoided  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  think  that  is  possible.  We  planted  exactly  the 
same  acreage  of  potatoes  this  year  as  we  did  last  year  and  we  get 
70,000,000  more  bushels.  That  70,000,000  bushels,  if  we  don’t  have 
legislative  help,  could  drive  the  price  down  to  where  it  would  cost 
every  man  who  raised  potatoes  more  than  he  got  out  of  his  potatoes. 
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Mr.  Res  a.  What  would  be  the  legislative  help  that  you  would 
suggest  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  Goss.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  I  think  our  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  should  be  extended  to  the  case  of  potatoes,  but  that  wouldn’t 
apply  to  eggs,  it  wouldn’t  apply  to  some  other  things.  There  are 
various  helps  that  would  be  dependent - 

Mr.  Resa.  Specifically  what  should  be  done  to  cure  the  situation 
arising  in  agriculture  from  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  too  many 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  Marketing  Agreement 
Act,  and  we  probably  would  have  to  have  some  assistance  for  taking 
care  of  the  surplus - 

Mr.  Resa.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  that  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  think  probably  a  matter  of  credit.  You  are  asking  a 
rather  concentrated  question,  when  we  have  got  a  good  many  thousand 
crops  that  all  require  different  treatment.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
question  which  cannot  be  answered  in  just  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  think  the  Government  could  adopt  a  policy  of 
going  to  the  rescue  of  agriculture  in  the  case  of  a  surplus,  by  any  of 
the  measures  which  you  have  in  mind,  without  coming  just  as  close 
to  statism  as  you  suggest  it  comes  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes ;  I  think  it  could  be  done  and  keep  private  enterprise 
in  complete  control. 

Mr.  Resa.  How  would  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  can’t  see  any  approach  to  statism  in  the  Marketing 
Agreements  Act.  I  can’t  see  any  approach  to  statism  in  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee.  I  can’t  see  any  approach  to  statism  in  entering  into  a  com¬ 
modity  wheat  agreement  with  other  nations  to  prevent  the  market 
being  destroyed  for  producers  of  wheat  all  over  the  world. 

Mr..  Resa.  Then,  Mr.  Goss,  I  assume  that  I  am  to  infer  your  defini¬ 
tion  of  statism  from  the  fact  that  you  see  no  statism  in  the  things 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Goss.  In  the  marketing  agreements,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  all.  The  meeting  is  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Monday, 
November  5, 1945,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

W ashington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m,,  the  Honorable  Carter  Manasco, 
chairman,  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  -will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  start :  Last  week  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Hoffman,  referred  to  an  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  I  was  much  impressed  by  what  he  said.  That 
very  evening  Mr.  Stokes  had  another  article  in  the  Washington  News 
in  which  he  analyzed  his  finding  on  his  trip  from  the  New  England 
States  to  Chicago.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
article  included  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  may  be  so  included. 

(The  article  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Cochran  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:) 

Pieces  Don’t  Fit 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Chicago,  November  1. — A  first-hand  check  on  reconversion  and  related  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  major  industrial  area  from  New  England  to  this  Midwest  center 
offers  convincing  evidence  that  this  country  is  up  against  a  major  task  in  fitting 
the  pieces  back  together  if  there  is  to  be  anything  approaching  full  employment. 

It  is  going  to  take  real  planning,  not  only  by  the  Government  but  by  the  local 
community  and  by  the  individual  business,  as  well  as  some  original  thinking 
and  fresh  ideas.  For  it  is  not  a  simple  problem. 

It  is  complicated  by  a  new  concept — the  goal  of  “full  employment”  which  we 
have  set  for  the  first  time.  That  has  perhaps  a  deeper  meaning  than  is  realized. 
Its  full  significance  strikes  you  when  you  see  the  army  of  unemployed  already 
piling  up,  recognize  the  capacities  of  many  of  them,  look  at  the  jobs  available, 
and  consider,  additionally,  the  swelling  flood  of  released  war  veterans,  about  80 
percent  of  whom  did  not  have  regular  jobs  before. 

In  the  past,  even  in  times  we  thought  of  as  highly  prosperous,  there  always 
was  much  marginal  unemployment.  There  were  people,  sometimes  in  substantial 
numbers,  who  did  not  fit  into  the  existing  business  and  industrial  pattern,  or  did 
not  seek  employment. 

In  the  war  practically  everybody  who  could  work  was  employed.  Because  we 
got  full  employment  then,  in  almost  the  exact  sense  of  that  phrase,  we  determined 
to  do  that  in  peace. 

It’s  not  nearly  so  easy. 

Many  people,  of  course,  have  left  or  will  leave  the  labor  market.  This  includes 
many  women,  many  older  people,  and  many  youngsters.  There  is  no  way  of 
telling  how  many  this  will  be.  But  it  is  also  indicated  that  many  who  might 
normally  be  counted  as  extra,  but  were  drawn  into  the  labor  market  by  the  war, 
are  going  to  stay. 

This  is  true  among  women.  It  is  also  true  of  men  over  45,  some  of  whom  had 
been  out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  Thus  far  reemployment  is  getting  back  into  the 
old  pattern  in  respect  to  these  two  groups.  They  are,  in  short,  being  rejected. 
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It  is  obvious,  if  we  propose  to  utilize  these  people,  our  basic  program  must  be 
expanded  and  liberalized. 

There  is,  at  the  outset,  the  natural  and  expected  expansion  of  established  in¬ 
dustries.  Inquiry  reveals  a  large  volume  of  such  expansion  planned,  not  only  by 
plants,  but  by  railroads  and  public  utilities.  Some  already  has  begun. 

There  is  the  utilization  of  war  plants  as  another  market  for  jobs.  But  where 
there  is  one  example,  as  at  Willow  Run,  there  are  many  other  plants  still  idle 
and  without  prospects.  It  is  going  to  take  some  enterprise  and  ingenuity  and 
daring  to  utilize  these  plants  if  we  are  to  get  full  employment. 

Many  cities  are  putting  on  campaigns  to  attract  industry.  In  Massachusetts, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  one-time  SEC  chairman,  is  crusading  up  and  down  the  State 
in  behalf  of  getting  new  industries. 

But,  if  the  unemployed  are  to  be  absorbed,  such  campaigns  must  create  new 
industries,  not  just  move  old  ones  from  here  to  there. 

It  is  a  big  job  of  readjustment,  readjustment  of  ideas,  readjustment  of  the 
whole  approach  in  industry  and  labor. 

It  won’t  be  done  by  just  hoping  that  everything  will  come  out  all  right.  Here 
and  there  some  forward-looking  people  in  industry  and  labor  are  conscious  of 
the  problem.  But  it  will  take  more  interest  by  more  people. 

The  old  formulas  won’t  work  here. 

We  have  set  ourselves  a  new  goal. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Jerry  Voorhis,  of  California,  who  wants  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
full-employment  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THE  TWELFTH 

DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Voorhis? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  view  this  bill,  first 
of  all,  as  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  second  place  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  general  over-all  framework 
of  procedure  whereby  that  policy  can  be  implemented  with  the  final 
decisions  being  left  obviously  to  specific  congressional  enactment  in 
the  future  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  of  whatever  Congress  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  serving  at  that  particular  time. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  state  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  pursue  a  policy  in  which  there  shall  be  in  the 
Nation  opportunities  for  employment  for  those  people  who  are  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford,  if 
we  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  country,  to  say  less  than  that 
today. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  whether  or  not  Con¬ 
gress  should  guarantee  the  right  to  employment.  I  have  never  un¬ 
derstood  the  bill  to  carry  any  implication  that  it  was  guaranteeing  to 
any  individual  any  right  that  he  could  demand  in  law  from  anyone, 
or  any  guaranty  that  any  individual  would  have  any  particular  job. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  will  find  that  in 
that  document  there  is  the  statement  that  there  are  certain  inalienable 
lights  of  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  has  the  same  general  con¬ 
notation  as  those  great  pronouncements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  about  what  the  obvious  rights  of  men  were ;  and  in  this  day  and 
age  I  think  that  one  of  the  rights  of  men  is  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  the  world  is  constituted  today  the 
American  system  of  life  and  government  and  economics  finds  itself 
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in  the  sharpest  kind  of  competition  with  other  systems.  We  may  well 
face  that  fact.  We  may  well  realize  that  ultimately  the  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  to  whether  they  want  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  freedom  or  whether  they  want  to  go  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that,  will  be  determined  by  whether  or  not  a  free  .system 
can  offer  a  reasonable  enough  degree  of  economic  opportunity  and 
security  so  that  the  choice  will  not  lie  between  freedom  with  insecurity, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  submission  to  governmental  dictatorial  control, 
on  the  other,  as  the  only  means  of  achieving  security. 

To  my  mind  the  central  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try  to  take  a  step, 
and  an  important  one,  as  I  see  it,  along  the  line  of  establishing  in, 
America  a  system  of  life  and  government  wherein  there  can  be  both 
freedom  and  security.  I  believe  that  returning  servicemen  are  going 
to  be  pretty  pragmatic  in  their  judgments  and  their  attitudes.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  going  to  judge  our  work  largely  by  what  actually  hap¬ 
pens  to  them ;  not  by  what  we  say,  but  by  what  their  experiences  ac¬ 
tually  turn  out  to  be. 

Democracy,  after  all,  is  the  child  of  hope ;  and  dictatorship  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  despair.  By  that  I  mean  that  democracy  only  flourishes  in 
its  full  flower  under  conditions  where  the  people  of  the  Nation  feel 
that  there  is  hope  for  a  brighter  future. 

This  bill  does  two  things:  First  of  all,  it  declares  a  policy.  It  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  national  condition  in  which  there  will  be 
opportunity  to  develop  or  find  jobs  by  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
work.  It  provides  for  a  national  budget,  which  is,  first,  the  best  fore¬ 
cast  that  can  be  made  and,  second,  the  best  outline  that  can  be  given 
to  the  scope  of  the  problem  in  connection  with  the  general  national 
economic  picture.  That  implies  a  certain  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  Government  for  employment.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  at  all  a 
responsibility  necessarily  for  Government  to  give  employment.  I 
mean  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  Government  to  cooperate  with 
all  elements  in  the  Nation  in  bringing  about  a  condition  in  which 
employment  will  be  available  and  possible. 

This  national  budget  obviously  is  not  going  to  be  one  that  will  be 
perfect.  It  cannot  be.  Nothing  in  a  democracy  is  perfect.  No  prob- 
em  in  a  democracy  is  ever  solved  perfectly.  It  will  be  the  best  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  President  can  make  in  the  picture  by  the  forecast  of 
future  economic  conditions;  and  thereafter  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  provided  for  in  the  bill  would  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
that  budget  and  to  an  appropriate  consideration  of  the  types  of  meas¬ 
ures  that  that  committee  believes  ought  to  be  reported  to  the  two 
Houses,  or  at  least  considered  by  the  two  Houses,  as  a  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation. 

I  am  quite  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  my  judgment  that 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  private  industry  can  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  our  people.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  private 
industry  is  set  up  to  do  that  kind  of  a  job.  In  saying  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  jobs  could  be  given  by  private 
industry,  because  I  think  they  might  well  all  be  given  by  private  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  closer  we  approximate  that  situation  the  better,  in  my 
judgment.  But  what  I  do  mean  is  that  to  expect  private  industry  in 
America  to  assume  a  responsibility  for  employing  all  the  people  who 
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are  ready  and  able  and  willing  to  work  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
iundamental  structure  of  industry. 

In  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill  a  man  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  F.  R.  von  Windegger,  who  is  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  that  city,  made  this  point,  I  think,  very  clear.  He 
said  [reading] : 

The  most  enlightened  business  leaders  today  acknowledge  that  business  alone, 
in  this  machine  age,  cannot  furnish  full  employment  to  all  those  able  to  and 
seeking  work.  In  fact,  it  is  recognized  that  that  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  make  a  profit.  The  furnishing  of  employment  is 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  and  dependent  on  the  profit.  Therefore,  full 
employment  being  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  our  economic  and 
political  system,  and  necessary  for  the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  private  enterprise.  Under  our  present  system,  the  only  way  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  is  by  taxes  or  borrowing. 

The  question  before  this  committee,  as  I  see  it,  is,  briefly,  this :  Will 
we,  as  the  Congress,  assume  to  take  our  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  creating  this  climate,  if  you  will,  or  the  conditions  in  the  country 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  jobs  to  be  available?  The  bill  is  very 
clear  that  it  is  its  purpose  for  those  jobs  to  be  available  in  private 
industry  rather  than  on  Government  pay  rolls.  And  yet  a  great 
many  people  are  opposing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  they  believe  they 
know  what  measures  will  be  taken  to  maintain  higher  national  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment,  and  because  they  do  not  like  the  measures  that 
they  believe  will  be  taken.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  at  any  time  to  decide  what 
ihose  measures  will  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as  written,  particularly  as  pased  by  the 
Senate,  presupposes  any  particular  kind  of  measure,  such  as  deficit 
spending  for  public  works  to  fulfill  its  purposes.  The  bill  lists  many 
fields  of  legislation  in  which  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
action.  I  shall  not  read  them,  because  I  know  the  committee  is  more 
familiar  with  them  than  I;  but  they  are  on  page  3  of  subsection  (d). 

I  would  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes,  if  I  may,  to  indicate  some 
of  the  approaches  to  this  problem  which  might  well  be  taken  and  to 
show  that  under  deficit  spending  when  reliance  upon  public  works  is 
necessarily  going  to  be,  or  necessarily  needs  to  be,  the  answer. 

I  will  preface  this  by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  public  works  should 
be  deliberately  used  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  employment  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  public  works 
should  be  prepared  ahead  of  time  and,  where  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  national  economy,  should  be  able  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  any 
serious  drop  in  employment  in  the  construction  industry  appears,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  we  get  into  the  depths  of  a  depression  in  that 
industry. 

Going  back  to  the  theme  that  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago,  in  the  field 
of  taxation  alone  a  great  deal  might  be  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  about  full  employment.  We  have  yet  to  attempt  in  any 
vigorous  manner  the  application  of  the  principle  of  incentive  taxa¬ 
tion  to  our  tax  structure.  How  far  that  might  go  in  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  I  do  not  think  anyone  knows.  But  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  do  know  is  this,  that  to  gear  the  tax  structure  in  the  direction 
of  making  the  tax  burden  fall  upon  idle  funds  and  easing  it  upon 
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active  employment  getting  investment  as  a  policy  of  government, 
might  have  considerable  effect'.  But  I  am  also  quite  convinced,  as  the 
result  of  rather  intensive  study  that  I  have  given  to  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  field,  that  the  very  first  step  to  be  taken  in  that  field  might  well 
be  an  adaptation  of  the  tax  structure  so  as  to  discourage  the  keeping 
idle  of  a  portion  of  the  Nation’s  lifeblood,  which  is  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange. 

I  believe  that  there  is  another  avenue  that  might  be  taken  quite  as 
well  as  this  one.  Incidentally,  I  do  not  believe  any  one  kind  of  measure 
is  going  to  be  sufficient  nor  that  it  would  be  at  all  wise  in  a  democracy 
to  rely  upon  any  one  kind  of  measure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  bill  were  passed  and  enacted  into  law ;  what 
would  the  situation  be  then  ?  The  President  would  present  his  budget. 
Let  us  assume  that  it  would  show  that  there  were  10,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed.  I  might  point  out  that  if  that  were  to  be  the  case  in  the  next 
few  years,  in  all  probability  a  very  high  percentage  of  those  10,000,000 
unemployed  would  be  men  who  have  fought  in  this  war.  What  would 
we  do  under  those  circumstances?  It  seems  to  me  that  opposition  to 
this  bill  would  imply  that  we  were  going  to  take  no  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  that  situation.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  take  that 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  take  that  point  of  view 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of  the  basic  American  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  I  believe  we  are  all  devoted. 

If  we  tried  to  say  we  were  going  to  take  no  constructive  steps  such 
as  are  contemplated  in  this  bill,  where  would  we  wind  up?  We  would 
wind  up.  it  seems  to  me,  inevitably  in  the  very  place  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  say  they  do  not  want  to  wind  up,  namely,  we 
would  get  to  the  point  where  Members  would  be  getting  up  oh  the  floor 
and  saying  that  hunger  is  not  debatable,  that  we  have  to  have  a  relief 
program,  and  we  would  have  a  direct  relief  program  with  another 
WPA.  It  is  to  avoid  that,  as  I  understand  the  picture,  that  this  bill 
comes  here,  and  it  certainly  is  to  avoid  that  that  1  have  asked  for  time 
to  come  before  you  this  morning. 

It  is  true,  and  I  will  clearly  recognize  it,  that  there  is  another  school 
of  thought  which  under  this  situation  would  simply  propose  that  we 
should  run  a  governmental  budget  deficit  and  use  the  money  on  public 
works ;  and  that  would  be  pretty  near  all  that  they  would  propose.  In 
my  judgment,  that  would  be  a  mistake  almost  as  serious  as  the  first 
one,  thought  not  quite.  I  think  public  works  have  their  place,  because 
I  think  that  certain  public  works  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
our  economy  and  the  protection  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  to  a 
better  opportunity  for  private  enterprise.  For  example,  I  happen  to 
believe  that  in  fields  of  inclust ry  like  the  generation  of  electric  power, 
where  all  industry  needs  to  use  that  power  and  where  all  consumers 
need  to  use  it,  there  is  a  very  good  case  to  be  made  for  measures  to  be 
taken  to  see  that  that  basic  necessity  of  our  industrial  life  produces 
in  the  maximum  needed  quantity  and  at  the  lowest  economically  sound 
cost.  But  I  think  that  the  purpose  of  public  works  should  be  not 
primarily  an  employment-giving  purpose,  but  rather  a  purpose  of 
doing  the  job  that  they  are  intended  to  do,  and  that  they  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  at  times  when  they  can  contribute  to  a  leveling  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  rather  than  at  times  when  we  already  have  perhaps  the  danger 
that  we  will  overexpand  the  construction  industry. 
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What  would  Congress  do  if  the  bill  were  passed  and  if  it  were  found 
that  there  were  10,000,000  unemployed?  What  measures  would  we 
take  under  this  bill  ?  I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  has 
been  the  great  failure,  so  fax’,  in  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
so  far  as  maintaining  a  continuous  situation  of  reasonable  prosperity 
and  employment  of  the  people  are  concei’ned.  I  submit  that  that  basic 
failure  has  been  the  failure  in  any  such  great  industrial  nation  at 
almost  any  time  to  enable  its  own  people  to  consume  in  proportiqn  to 
production.  Even  the  war  was  not  exception  to  this,  because  at  that 
time  half  of  the  pi’oduction  of  America  was  devoted  to  the  war.  At 
other  times  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  buying  power  which  has  lain 
at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  the  market  and,  hence,  the  inability  of  our 
industries  generally  to  keep  going ;  that  failure  of  the  market  display¬ 
ing  itself  first,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  lines,  notably  in  agricultural 
products,  sometimes ;  at  other  times  in  industrial  products.  Then,  like 
a  row  of  blocks  that  a  child  knocks  down,  it  affects  all  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  country. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  nations  of  the  world  wanted  to  do  the  one 
thing  that  would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  our  peace  in  the,  future, 
aside  from  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  that  one  thing  would  be  to 
make  an  agreement  among  themselves  that  never  again  would  any 
of  those  nations  permit  a  situation  to  arise  where  their  own  people 
were  not  possessed  of  sufficient  buying  power  to  purchase  what  thgt 
nation  might  produce  if  it  had  full  employment  of  its  people.  That  is 
altogether  possible. 

The  key  to  full  employment,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  constant  main¬ 
tenance  of  buying  power  equivalent  to  the  power  to  pi’oduce.  And 
this  can  be  achieved,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
by  measures  which  do  not  add  one  jot  or  tittle  to  the  actual  economic 
power  of  to  the  actual  economic  activity,  even,  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  you  Avant  to  do  it  that  way — in  other  words,  by  a  combination 
of  wise  tax  policy  coordinated  for  economic  purposes,  plus  a  scientific 
monetary  policy  which  yould  relieve  the  Nation  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  interest  upon  its  own  credit  when  that  credit  needed  to  be  put 
into  circulation  in  connection  with  a  system  of  social -security  benefits 
broad  enough  to  include  not  part  of  the  population,  but  the  whole 
population,  and  not  to  cover  them  for  protection  in  the  prime  of  life 
or  for  relief,  as  ordinarily  known,  but  rather  to  protect  the  entire 
population  against  certain  inevitable  exigencies  of  life,  such  as  old  age ; 
a  social-security  system  that  board,  financed  by  taxation  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  with  the  out-payment  maintained  at  a  stable  level  in 
time  of  declining  market  and  declining  employment,  but  maintained  by 
securing  the  funds  from  other  sources  than  taxation.  Such  a  system, 
if  broad  enough,  could  give  a  means  of  stabilizing  the  buying  power 
of  the  Nation  from  time  to  time,  and  could  be  a  backlog  quite  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  public  works  to  prevent  a  spiral  of  declining  buying  power  in 
terms  of  threatening  depression. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  speak  of  raising  the  money  by  some  means  other 
than  by  taxation.  Will  you  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  you  could 
raise  that  money? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  way  I  would  raise  it,  Mr.  Rich,  is  this.  I  would 
say  that  as  long  as  we  had  a  condition  of  reasonably  full  employment 
in  the  country  I  would  raise  all  the  money  by  taxation.  I  would,  in 
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fact,  if  there  were  any  threat  of  inflation  taking  place,  raise  more  than 
enough  by  taxation — a  thing  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
failures  of  the  Congress  during  the  war  period.  In  times  when  there 
was  a  threat  of  a  decline  of  employment,  or  a  threat  of  a  decline  in 
purchasing  power,  or  a  threat  of  a  decline  in  the  market  for  goods, 
I  would  reduce  the  taxes;  and  if  I  had  my  way,  which  I  might  or 
might  not  have,  I  would  credit  the  money  necessary,  without  debt  or 
interest  charge,  against  the  production  which  otherwise  was  going 
begging  without  a  market.  I  would  credit  it  on  the  books  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  like  the  tax  revenue  and  put  it  into  circulation  in  the  payment 
of  social-security  benefits  or  old-age  pensions,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them.  If  I  did  not  have  my  way  I  would  still  prefer,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  see  the  taxes  reduced  temporarily  and  to  see 
the  Government  borrow  money  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest 
for  that  period  of  time,  securing  it  from  sources  where  the  money 
would  otherwise  lie  idle.  If  coupled  with  the  kind  of  incentive  tax 
program  that  I  was  talking  about  a  moment  ago,  it  should  be  possible 
to  secure  those  funds  for  a  very,  very  nominal  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  pay  what  with  it  when  you  got  it? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  would  use  it  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
old-age  pensions  or  payments  to  widowed  mothers  with  little  chil¬ 
dren,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that  the  social-security  program  cov¬ 
ered.  Thus  you  would  get  an  adjustment  whereby  you  would  have  a 
net  increase  in  the  available  purchasing  power  by  means  of  a  reduction 
of  the  taxes  for  the  time  being. 

That  kind  of  scheme,  operating  solely,  as  you  can  see,  in  the  mone¬ 
tary  and  fiscal  field,  is  at  least  one  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  case  this  bill  is  passed ;  and  I  give  it  to  you  partly  because  I  happen 
to  believe  in  it  myself  and  partly  in  order  to  indicate  that  having 
passed  the  bill  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  at  all  that  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  unemployment  problem  would  be  a  deficit  spending 
public  works  approach. 

Along  this  line  I  would  personally  feel  that  some  consideration 
might  be  given  also  to  the  testimony  that  I  gave  you  a  while  ago  from 
Mr.  von  Windegger,  of  St.  Louis,  which  bears  upon  the  point  I  just 
made.  Mr.  von  Windegger  said  in  part — and  you  remember  I  referred 
to  him  as  the  president  of  one  of  the  biggest  banks  in  St.  Louis 
[reading]  : 

There  is  now  about  $90,000,000,000  of  the  Federal  debt  held  by  the  commercial 
banks.  You  all  know  that  the  principal  circulating  medium  of  this  country  con¬ 
sists  of  checks  drawn  against  demand  deposits  in  commercial  banks,  and  that 
those  deposits,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  founded  on  debt,  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  *  *  *  After  40  years  in  the  banking  business,  my  conscience  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  for  the  sovereign  people  to  have  money  with  which  to 
do  business,  some  or  all  of  the  people  must  go  into  debt. 

I  agree  with  that  testimony  of  Mr.  von  Windegger  very  heartily, 
and  would  only  like  to  submit  that  here  lies  a  field  in  which  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  full-employment  problem  a  good  deal  might  be  done  ; 
and  I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that  had  we  taken  such  measures 
before  the  war  began,  we  would  have  $90,000,000,000  less  debt  than 
we  have  today.  I  believe  that  the  Gordian  knot  that  ties  up  the 
supply  of  buying  power  today  needs  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  statement  in  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  It  is  in  the  Senate  hearing. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  His  whole  statement? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  from  which  I  have  only  read  a  portion. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  asking  the  committee  to  consider  what 
the  situation  may  be  if,  as  a  result  of  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  it 
becomes  possible  for  atomic  power  to  be  applied  to  get  the  work  of 
America  done.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  and  when  that  time  comes, 
I  say  we  shall  have  to  have  some  basic  approach  to  this  problem  of 
unemployment,  or  we  shall  find  this  scientific  advance  on  the  domestic 
scene — I  am  not  now  talking  about  the  international  problem  at  all — 
we  shall  find  this  scientific  advance  which  should  bring  the  greatest 
era  of  happines  and  prosperity  to  the  people  that  has  ever  been 
dreamed  of  before,  turning  into  an  era  of  confusion  and  frustration 
with  the  possibility  of  its  benefits  never  getting  to  the  people  because 
we  have  not  had  the  intelligence  to  see  that  out  of  a  vast  increase  in 
productive  capacity  there  must  be  generated  a  corresponding  increase 
in  consumer  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  people.  If  we  fail 
to  provide  for  that  at  that  time,  it  will  mean  economic  disaster,  not 
to  the  common  people  of  America,  pot  to  you  and  me,  but  to  every 
business  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  to  forestall  that  situation  as  well  as  to  meet  the  present  one 
that  I  hope  the  committee  will  favorably  consider  this  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying,  so  that 
I  will  not  be  misunderstood,  that  having  said  all  that  I  have  about 
the  other  approaches  to  this  problem  besides  the  public-works  ap- 
pproach,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
better  to  keep  the  returning  veterans  employed  on  public  works  than 
to  have  them  not  employed  at  all,  and  that  we  had  better  consider  most 
of  all  the  fact  that  if  America  can  provide  a  reasonable  security  of 
opportunity  to  our  people  within  the  freedom  which  she  affords  to 
her  people  in  distinction  to  the  fact  that  many  other  peoples  in  the 
world  lack  that  freedom  almost  completely,  it  will  mean  that  the 
American  system  will  offer  an  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
will  be  irresistible,  whereas  if  we  fail  to  provide  that  reasonable 
security  the  choice  might  be  the  same  choice  that  had  to  be  made,  and 
as  I  believe,  was  wrongly  made,  by  the  people  of  certain  nations 
which  embraced  dictatorship.  I  want  the"  American  program  of  life 
and  government  to  be  one  which  can  win  on  its  merits  in  every  part 
of  the  world ;  and  I  believe  the  key  to  enabling  it  to  win  on  its  merits 
lies  in  the  approach  that  is  embodied  in  this  bill  and  in  the  type  of 
thing  that  Congress  would  obviously  have  to  do  to  implement  it. 

It  would  like  to  say  this,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  hot  give 
America  full  employment.  Everybody  knows  that.  The  passage  of 
the  bill  will  only  state  the  policy  and  set  up  the  basic  machinery  for 
trying  to  enable  Congress  to  have  the  information  upon  which,  in 
its  wisdom,  it  can  attack  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  von  Windegger  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Plaza.  Bank  in  St.  Louis.  I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  is  as  liberal  a  banker  as  I  know  of  in  the  United  States. 
He  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  his  remarks  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Voorhis,  that  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject,  more  than  the  ordinary  attention  of  a  Representa¬ 
tive  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee  that  is  considering  it.  I 
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think  that  you  have  given  some  very  constructive  suggestions,  which 
I  appreciate.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  this  bill  does  not  guarantee  jobs. 
It  lays  down  policies,  and  the  first  policy  is  to  give  private  industry, 
free  enterprise,  the  opportunity  to  do  the  job  without  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  stepping  in.  Your  feeling,  as  I  understood  your  statement, 
is  that  in  the  event  something  occurs  which  is  disturbing  to  the 
Nation  and  the  Government  must  do  something  to  alleviate  unem¬ 
ployment,  you  want  the  Government  to  have  planned  and  be  ready 
to  meet  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Vooehis.  That  is  right.  I  want  it  to  be  ready  even  when  we 
have  a  boom  on.  I  want  it  to  be  considering  the  problem  in  periods 
when  there  appears  to  be  reasonably  full  employment  in  existence, 
because  I  think  it  is  quite  as  important  to  prevent  wrong  forces  to 
operate  as  it  is  to  try  to  pick  up  the  situation  after  the  bottom  has 
dropped  out  of  it.  Certainly  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  move  with 
dispatch  in  case  of  a  threatening  decline  in  business  activity  and  em¬ 
ployment.  We  ought  to  be  ready  to  move  with  dispatch  an'd  not  to 
wait  until  we  have  15,000,000  people  out  of  work.  In  that  event,  even 
the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  Government  money  may  not  be  enough 
to  pick  up  the  situation. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Government  is  going  to  receive 
full  cooperation  from  private  industry  ? 

Mr.  Vooehis.  Let  me  first  of  all  answer  that  question  generally,  if 
I  may.  I  think  that  every  group  in  America — and  by  that  I  mean 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  everybody  else — should  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  as  a  group  have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  the  welfare 
of  their  own  group  but  also  a  responsibility  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  will  be  .very  frank  in  telling  you  that  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
think  there  is  as  much  cooperation  from  any  place  as  is  going  to  be 
needed  if  we  are  really  going  to  meet  this  problem.  I  think  that  one 
reason  is  that  in  the  mind  of  private  industry,  to  take  that  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  the  Government  does,  anything  it  is 
going  to  be  bad  for  business ;  that  if  the  Government  attempts  to  pur¬ 
sue  any  kind  of  a  program  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  business  and 
get  on  business’  toes.  I  believe  that  business,  theoretically,  at  least 
some  branches  of  it — and  I  do  not  mean  all  of  it  by  any  means — 
would  like  to  see  every  kind  of  governmental  activity  abandoned  and 
removed. 

Mr.  Cochkan.  Even  control  over  their  activities  that  might  be 
unethical  ? 

Mr.  Vooehis.  Even  to  the  extent  of  control  to  prevent  monopoly 
from  gobbling  up  every  chance  the  little  businessman  has  to  operate. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  whom  are  you  speaking  about  there? 

Mr.  Vooehis.  I  was  speaking  about  monopolies.  I  did  not  have 
anybody  in  particular  in  mind.  I  said  that  I  thought  there  was  in 
the  minds  of  some  groups  in  industry  the  idea  that  any  type  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  was  undesirable. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Would  you  mind  naming  the  group?  I  would  like 
you  to  put  your  finger  on  the  ones  who  are  doing  those  things. 

Mr.  Vooehis.  I  am  not  going  to  name  any  individuals. 

Mr  Cochban.  I  asked  my  question  because  a  situation  has  just  devel¬ 
oped  that  clearly  indicates  to  me  that  at  times  private  industry  is  not 
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going  to  cooperate  with  the  Government.  It  has  come  to  my  notice — 
and  I  might  say  that  it  is  not  hearsay,  and  I  am  going  to  cite  you  one 
example — that  since  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill,  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  signed  by  the  President,  knowing  that  bill  contained  provisions 
for  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  in  January,  there  are  certain 
big  corporations  in  this  country  today  that  have  ceased  to  take  orders 
for  delivery  during  November  and  December;  they  will  take  orders 
as  of  January,  this  because  they  are  in  the  excess-profits-tax  brackets 
now,  and  if  they  take  orders  and  make  delivery  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December  they  would  not  profit  as  much  as  they 
will  for  the  same  article  when  the  order  is  taken  as  of  January  or 
February  and  delivered  as  of  January  or  February.  They  came  right 
out  frankly  and  stated  that  they  would  take  orders  as  of  January 
but  not  as  of  November  or  December. 

There  is  an  indication  that  private  industry  is  not  cooperating  at 
the  moment  with  the  Government  or  even  with  its  customers.  They 
are  not  shutting  down ;  they  are  not  discharging  any  of  their  employ¬ 
ees;  they  are  keeping  their  production  up,  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  their  products  at  a  greater  profit  after  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  you  were  in  the  automobile  business  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  getting  95  percent  of  what  you  received,  and  you  could  take 
orders  now  or  delay  until  January,  what  would  you  do?  I  just  ask 
you,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  If  I  had  a  sound  business  and  had  a  large  surplus 
and  had  made  a  lot  of  money  during  the  war,  I  would  go  along  just 
exactly  as  I  had  been  going  along.  Practically  everyone  has  a  sound 
business  today,  especially  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  Rich.  When  they  are  confronted  with  a  30-percent  increase  in 
wages  which  might  be  retroactive,  and  when  they  are  getting  5  percent 
of  what  they  earn,  you  would  go  along  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  May  I  speak  to  that  just  a  moment,  because  I  think 
I  can  clarify  my  own  position  and  perhaps  contribute  something. 

I  think  that  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  Mr.  Cochran  has  mentioned, 
regardless  of  the  ethics  of  the  situation,  is  obviously  a  serious  matter, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  repeal  the  excess-profits  tax 
all  at  once.  But,  needless  to  say,  Mr.  Rich,  if  that  point  of  view  is 
to  be  understood,  the  one  which  you  have  just  mentioned  on  the  part 
of  industry,  then  certainly  the  point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
group  or  the  farm  group  which  attempts  to  increase  its  income  can 
equally  be  understood ;  and  I  think  that  what  you  have  just  said  is  an 
illustration  of  the  basic  truth  of  the  quotation  which  I  read  from  Mr. 
von  Windegger  to  the  effect  that  you  cannot  expect  industry  to  take 
primary  responsibility  for  full  employment ;  that  if  industry  is  going 
to  pursue  its  own  self-interest,  which  is  to  be  more  or  less  assumed, 
then  if  there  is  to  be  an  opportunity  to  work  for  the  American  people, 
the  Government  has  a  function  to  perform  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Cochran  was  criticizing  business.  You  have  got  to 
know  the  conditions  before  you  criticize  any  industry.  You  have  got 
to  know  all  the  conditions  which  that  industry  has  to  face  before  you 
should  criticize  some  man  for  doing  a  certain  thing.  In  my  own 
industry  we  are  selling  everything  we  can  sell  irght  now ;  but  if  I 
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wanted  to  do  just  what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran] 
was  talking  about,  I  could  do  the  same  thing,  because  you  know  you 
are  going  to  get  more  profits  by  waiting  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  And  the  reason  you  do  not  do  it  is  because  you  believe 
it  is  your  patriotic  duty  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  We  are  still  under  the  War  Production  Board  and  they 
tell  us  what  we  can  make. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Even  if  you  were  not,  I  would  venture  the  guess  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  would  go  ahead  and 
run  his  plant  properly,  because  he  would  feel  that  thereby  he  could 
make  a  contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  only  human,  the  same  as  anybody  else.  When  a 
man  is  in  business  today  he  has  got  to  take  chances  and  he  has  got  to 
have  some  leeway  to  operate  his  business  and  do  it  honestly  and  honor¬ 
ably. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course ;  and  the  best  guaranty  you  can  have  against 
loss  would  be  some  measures  taken  by  the  Government  which  would 
assure  you  that  the  market  for  your  commodity  was  not  going  to  col¬ 
lapse  in  the  future.  That  is  the  whole  burden  of  my  lay  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  want  again  to  thank  you  for  your  statement,  but 
I  want  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  ask  some  questions,  so  I  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  I  hear  right  when  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  that 
business  either  could  not  or  would  not  furnish  the  jobs? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  What  I  said  was  that  to  expect  business  to  take  primary 
definite  responsibility  for  full  employment  was  unreasonable,  so  long 
as  we  operate  on  the  American  system  of  industry ;  that  business  was 
in  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit ;  that  employment  was 
therefore  incidental  to  its  operation,  and  not  primary;  and  that  if 
any  responsibility  for  the  over-all  employment  opportunity  of  the 
people  was  to  be  taken  by  anyone,  it  had  to  be  taken  by  Government. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  your  answer,  briefly,  is  that  in  the  future  we 
cannot  rely  upon  private  enterprise  to  furnish  the  necessary  jobs? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  not  quite  what  I  said,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  I  made  it  quite  clear  in  my  statement  that 
it  was  altogether  possible  for  Government  to  pursue  policies  which 
would  make  all  employment  private  employment.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  jobs  cannot  in  overwhelming  proportion  be  private  jobs, 
least  of  all  that  I  would  not  want  them  to  be  private  jobs;  but  I  am 
saying  that  in  the  absence  of  a  worth-while  and  farsighted  govern¬ 
ment  program  to  create  a  situation  in  which  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  private  business  to  give  employment,  you  cannot  place  primary 
responsibility  upon  business  to  give  the  employment  on  its  own  motion. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  were  saying  and  what  the  record  will 
show  you  said,  in  substance,  was  I  think,  that  we  could  not  expect 
private  enterprise  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Furnishing  full  employment  to  all  people  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  without  certain  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  why  do  you  fear  a  depression? 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  For  the  same  reason  that  everybody  else  that  studies 
the  situation  fears  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Just  tell  me,  if  you  will,  why  you  fear  it. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  will  be  glad  to.  Historically,  in  the  absence  of  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  controlling  the  inflation  and  deflation  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  country  we  have  had  alternate  periods  of  prosperity  and 
depression.  At  the  moment  we  have  a  situation  where  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  stored-up  buying  power  distributed,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  only  7  percent  to  the  mass  of  people  generally,  the  other 
93  percent  either  to  financial  institutions  or  people  in  the  higher  and 
middle  brackets  of  income.  We  therefore  have  a  situation  where  there 
will  be  a  great' demand  for  certain  types  of  goods  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Because  the  individuals  have  so  much  money? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  explained  that  individuals  generally  in  the  lower- 
income  brackets  have  only  7  percent  of  this  stored-up  buying  power ; 
but  there  will  be  a  demand  for  luxury  goods,  for  consumer  durable 
goods,  for  certain  other  types  of  goods  in  a  very  substantial  amount 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  there  can  therefore  be,  and  I 
anticipate  is  likely  to  be,  a  considerable  period  of  business  prosperity 
and,  if  we  do  not  look  out,  an  unhealthy  business  boom  at  the  very  time 
that  we  have  a  considerable  volume  of  people  unemployed  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people,  some  of  whom  will  be  returned  veterans, 
in  a  serious  condition  of  economic  need.  That  condition  will  last  for 
awhile.  Once  you  have  got  through  that  period  of  inflation,  unless 
in  the  meantime  you  have  provided  some  means  for  sustaining  the  over¬ 
all  consumer  demand  of  the  country,  you  will  get  a  falling  off  of 
the  demand  for  consumer  durable  goods;  the  market  will  have  become 
saturated  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  mass  buying  power  for  which 
I  am  principally  appealing  here,  you  will  not  have  a  sufficient  reliance 
for  business  to  proceed  with  confidence  and  with  continued  production, 
and  then  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  a  depression.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
inevitable ;  I  think  it  is  in  the  cards  in  the  absence  of  wise  policy  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  your  thought  at  the  moment  is  that  our  people 
have  perhaps  an  abnormal  buying  power  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  would  not  attempt  by  Government  action  to 
redistribute  that  buying  power ;  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No,  because  it  is  in  bonds,  most  of  it,  and  you  can¬ 
not — 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  can  only  follow  through  one  simple  proposition  at 
a  time,  and  you  get  me  confused. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  did  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know  you  did  not.  It  is  my  limitation  which  is 
at  fault. 

We  have  also  a  scarcity  of  things  that  those  with  money  want  to 
buy  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  you  think  is  going  to  cause  a  boom  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  It  might. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  probably  will? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Unless  certain  things  are  done. 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  And  that  will  be  followed,  you  think,  by  a  depres¬ 
sion,  when  the  volume  of  production  will  increase  and  the  buying 
power  will  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  it  might;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So,  in  the  meantime,  to  forestall  any  trouble  that 
might  come,  you  would  have  the  Government,  either  through  taxation 
or  borrowing  from  idle  funds,  get  some  money  on  hand  and  then 
distribute  that  by  way  of  social  security,  I  think  you  said,  so  as  to 
create  more  buying  power  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  At  a  later  date.  That  is  reasonably  accurate. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  as  accurate  as  you  would  expect  of  a  Congress¬ 
man,  anyway? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  After  all,  you  are  repeating  what  somebody  else  said. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  trying  to  repeat  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  tried  pretty  hard ;  didn’t  I  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  And  you  did  pretty  well. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  in  connection  with 
that.  In  my  judgment,  Congress  made  its  greatest  failure  in  that 
field  when  it  failed  to  tax  more  heavily  during  the  war  than  it  did. 
I  think  Congress  should  have  increased  the  social-security  taxes  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  think  other  taxes  should  have 
been  heavier  than  they  were,  because  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  an  economic  truism  that  the  reserve  buying  power  represented  by 
the  Government  debt  will  be  a  draft  upon  current  production  at  the 
same  time  that  current  production  is  declining  and  buying  power, 
more  or  less,  corresponding  to  its  volume.  So,  unless  you  have  a 
courageous  tax  policy  now,  unless  you  have  means  for  increasing 
production  as  fast  as  you  can,  which  is  the  best  hedge  against  inflation 
of  all,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  guard  against  a  sudden  decline  in 
production  or  buying  power  in  the  future,  then  the  things  that  I  have 
said  might  well  Happen. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Speaking  broadly,  do  you  believe  that  the  American 
system  of  government  and  the  ways  of  our  business  people  have 
produced  a  condition  here  in  America  which  has  given  the  average 
man  who  works  with  his  hands  for  his  livelihood  not  only  more  mate¬ 
rial  but  perhaps  spiritual  advantages,  and  educational  opportunities 
than  any  other  system  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  long  answer,  but  I  will  keep  it  short  and  say  that  there  is  no 
question  about  that  being  true. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  think  that  from  now  on  we  will  have  to 
change  that  system,  or  that  we  are  going  into  what  some  folks  call  a 
tail  spin  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  There  are  two  factors  that 
have  to  be  taken  account  of :  One  is  the  fact  that  free  land  no  longer 
exists  in  America ;  that  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  make  his  own 
job  is  very  much  less  at  present  than  it  used  to  be,  because  there  are  no 
longer  free  virgin  prairies  for  the  taking. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  land  that  have  not  been  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  There  are ;  but  I  also  know  that  agriculture  produces 
a  great  abundance  of  crops  in  good  season  and  in  bad  season.  Unlike 
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any  other  kind  of  production,  agriculture’s  production  is  high  all  the 
time.  I  could  talk  a  lot  about  the  market  for  the  products,  but  it 
would  take  too  long.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  make  his  own  job  on  land  he  can  afford  to  buy  is  only  infinitesimal 
compared  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  only  other  field  in  which  a  man  could  make  his  own  job  was 
in  the  field -of  starting  a  business  enterprise.  That  at  the  very  least, 
and  to  speak  most  conservatively,  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  degree 
to  which  large-scale  industry  has  monopolized  lines  of  business;  so 
that  the  opportunity  for  a  man  to  make  his  own  job  is  restricted  again 
at  that  point.  Under  those  circumstances  you  have  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  to  face  than  you  would  have  if  we  still  had  free  virgin  land  and  if 
we  still  had  a  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  a  true  competitive 
situation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then,  because  of  the  lack  of  land  and  because  of  the 
practices  of  monopolies  in  big  business  you  mean  that  the  American 
young  man  has  had  his  opportunity  curtailed  ? 

Mr.  Vookhts.  Yes,  sir.  Many  of  the  returning  veterans  are  going 
lo  attempt  to  start  little  businesses  of  their  own.  In  some  fields  they 
are  going  to  find  it  difficult  Jfco  do,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  would  like 
to  see  a  specific  exemption  from  business  taxes  of  the  first  $20,000 
of  earnings  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  some  accumulation  of 
capital. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  see  yesterday’s  Sunday  magazine  which  de¬ 
scribed  plans  of  the  Flying  Tigers  who,  returning  from  China  are 
taking  planes  and  establishing  freight  air  lines  here  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  might  look  at  that.  They  found  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  that  is  swell. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don’t  you  believe  that  with  the  improved  methods 
of  production  that  we  have,  many,  many  opportunities  are  open  to 
people  to  make  new  things  in  new  ways  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Providing  you  do  not  let  those  become  monopolized ; 
providing,  to  be  very  specific,  that  you  do  not  permit  atomic  energy 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four  big  corporations ;  providing  you 
make  certain  that  atomic  energy,  if  it  can  be  safely  used  for  domestic 
production,  is  licensed  for  use,  to  every  single  qualified  user,  on  exactly 
equal  terms,  be  he  big  or  little. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  lack  of  opportunity 
which  you  spoke  about  is  monopolistic  practices;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Pretty  much. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  not  get  from  the  hearings  which  have  been 
held  before  the  Smith  committee  the  idea  that  the  regulations  of  OPA 
and  other  Government  agencies  have  tended  to  put  the  small  business¬ 
man  at  a  marked  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  gentleman  is  also  a  member  of  the  Smith  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  Maybe  you  learned  the  same  thing  I  did. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  am  going  to  answer  your  question.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think  the  operations  of  the  War  Production  Board  by  and 
large  definitely  favor  big-scale  business  and  hurt  little-scale  business. 
Whether  that  was  avoidable  in  the  war  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  always  believed  that  it  was  much  more  avoidable  than  the 
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record  indicates  was  done.  I  think  that  little  business  could  have  been 
made  a, great  deal  more  use  of  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  about  the  OPA  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis..  In  connection  with  the  OPA,  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
any  system  of  price  control  where  you  attempt  to  regulate  prices  across 
the  board  hurts  the  marginal  producer.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
possibly  do  otherwise.  I  think  that  has  got  to  be  admitted.  I  would 
wish  that  the  OPA  at  the  moment  would  be  considerably  more  flexible 
in  the  administration  of  its  policies  in  order  to  improve  that  situation. 
As  you  know,  I  signed  the  report  that  we  made  last  that  said  practi¬ 
cally  that.  I  am  saying  that,  but  I  think  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  that  has  been  part  of  the  price  that  we  have  had  to  pay  for  what 
would  have  been  a  ruinous  inflation  in  the  absence  of  OPA. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  have  before  us  this  bill  which  is  directed  to 
creating  jobs  for  the  unemployed  of  the  future.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  question  as  to  whether  some  other  laws,  like  the  Wagner 
law,  or  some  other  practices  like  the  practices  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  tend  to  create  unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  that  the  practices  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  today  are  creating  unemployment.  It  is  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Board  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job.  I  think  that  in  the 
past  some  of  its  practices  have  been  subject  to  criticism.  No  doubt  they 
will  be  in  the  future.  But  I  think  they  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Has  any  consideration  been  given  by  you  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the  practices  of  some  of  the 
unions  create  unemployment? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  that  some  of  the 
practices  of  some  of  the  unions  create  unemployment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  want  to  finish  my  answer.  If  you  have  a  situation 
where  a  group  of  men,  looking  out  on  a  world  in  which  they  find  con¬ 
siderable  unemployment  existing,  try  to  protect  their  individual  jobs 
by  attempting  to  prevent  changes  taking  place  in  that  industry  which 
over  the  long  pull  would  undoubtedly  create  more  employment.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  policies  they  ask  for  at  the  moment,  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  human  effort  to  protect  their  own  selves  for  the  time  being,  may 
create  some  unemployment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  believe  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  strike  if  he 
wants  to  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  wartime. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think,  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  fundamentally  if  yo.u  deny 
that  right  you  have  denied  the  freedom  of  the  workingman,  or  you 
have  necessarily  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  Government  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  seeing  that  the  conditions  in  the  industry  are  fair  and  just 
in  the  absence  of  the  right  to  strike.  But  I  think  you  have  to  take  your 
choice  between  either  granting  that  right  and  hoping  that  labor  and 
management  can  be  brought  closer  and  closer  together,  that  concilia¬ 
tion  work  can  be  more  and  more  effective,  that  mediation  can  do  a 
better  and  better  job  so  that  strikes  can  be  mitigated  or  reduced  as 
much  as  humanly  possible.  You  have  to  take  your  choice  as  between 
what  we  did  during  the  war,  setting  up  impartial  agencies  to  decide 
those  questions,  or  governmental  fiat. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  whether  or  not  you 
agreed  with  the  proposition  that  anyone  and  everyone  has  the  right 
to  strike. 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  I  suppose  anyone  has  the  right  to  quit  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Then  Mr.  Higgins  has  the  legal  right,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  his  moral  right,  to.close  his  business? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  There  is  no  question  about  his  legal  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Higgins 
Industries,  New  Orleans,  La.,  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Give  Me  Liberty 

The  statement  below,  addressed  to  the  loyal  workers  of  Higgins  Industries, 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  published  here  because  we  believe  it  holds  special 
interest  to  every  American  citizen. 

Higgins  Industries,  Inc.,  has  voluntarily  shut  down  shop  because  of  the 
harassment  of  organized  labor  unions  and  Government  agencies. 

This  present  and  last  strike  called  by  the  self-styled  “elected”  bargaining 
agents  of  the  multitudinous  crafts  accepted  for  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  degenerated  into  yiolence,  intimidation  and  sabotage. 
No  matter  what  name  has  been  applied  to  it — “lock-out,”  “shut-down,”  “stoppage,” 
or  “fishing  expedition” — this  is  the  last  strike  at  Higgins  Industries,  Inc. 

The  dream  I  had  of  educating  these  people  to  cooperate  and  produce  an 
example,  a  yardstick  that  would  prove  that  management  and  labor  could  get 
along  together,  degenerated  into  a  nightmare. 

On  every  occasion  when  speaking  to  labor  groups  I  counseled  moderation,  clear 
thinking,  and  wise  leadership  to  make  the  peace  obtained  at  such  high  costs 
worth  while.  I  preached  the  same  theories  on  many  occasions  before  employer 
groups. 

I  have  fought  the  good  battle  for  labor.  I  will  continue  to  stand  for  the  right 
of  labor.  I  believe  in  organized  labor  and  collective  bargaining,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in,  and  will  not  support  any  isolated  pressure  group  that  is  abusing 
organized  labor  and  its  membership. 

I  consider  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and  in  the  long 
run  will  do  labor  and  American  industry  a  disservice.  Under  that  law,  or  its 
interpretation,  an  employer  is  powerless  to  effectively  plead  his  own  case.  He  is 
denied  his  constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  He  can  be  accused  of  any  outra¬ 
geous  thing,  or  deed,  or  intent,  by  any  labor  representative,  and  if  he  dares  to 
defend  himself  to  the  public,  or  to  his  own  employees,  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
found  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  men  who  have  been  with  this  company  have  on  many  occasions  been 
ordered  to  cease  work,  arbitrarily,  by  some  steward  or  by  some  business  agent, 
completely  ignoring  the  bargaining  contracts  and  agreements,  or  the  orderly 
processes  of  settling  disputes  provided  therein. 

We  have  resigned  ourselves  to  work  out  difficulties  and  possibly  overcome 
them  by  conciliation  and  the  processes  of  law,  however  inadequate  and  unjust; 
but  within  the  last  several  days  the  stream  of  reports  and  visible  evidences  of 
assault  on  those  men  coming  to  work,  threats  and  intimidations  to  their  families, 
threats  against  their  lives,  plus  acts  of  sabotage,  has  caused  this  management 
to  come  to  an  extreme  decision  that  we  hope  will  be  so  sacrificial  and  so 
soundly  taken  that  it  will  shock  the  lawmakers  and  those  that  have  been  abus¬ 
ing  power ;  we  have  decided  for  these  reasons  and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  our  employees  to  call  this  terrible  condition  to  the  attention  of  the  country  by 
shutting  down  our  manufacturing  operations  despite  golden  opportunities. 

We  have  approximately  $40,000,000  of  orders  on  hand.  If  we  -were  free  of 
this  threat,  if  we  could  be  clear  in  our  planning,  we  could  take  on  more  work 
to  provide  more  jobs.  It  is  a  certainty  that  we  could  have  provided  more  jobs, 
at  equal  or  higher  pay,  than  we  did  in  our  spectacular  accomplishments  during 
the  war.  Such  an  operation  required  cooperation  of  labor  and  management 
alike.  But  labor  was  found  unable  to  meet  this  responsibility. 

These  alleged  labor  leaders  have  shown  a  callous  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  their  members  and  of  the  industries  they  were  serving. 

They  never  recognized  the  fact  that  by  helping  improve  the  position  of  the 
company,  or  any  other  company  they  had  dealings  with,  they  would  be  assisting 
in  creating  works,  better  works,  in  providing  better  jobs  at 'better  pay. 
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Men  that  collect,  handle,  and  are  custodians  of  immense  amounts  of  money 
derived  from  dues  and  fees  should  be  worthy  of  a  bond.  Does  the  rank  and  file 
know  what  disposition  is  being  made  of  the  immense  amounts  so  collected? 

These  self-styled  or  self-elected  bargaining  agents  have  been  misleading  their 
membership.  This  strike  was  unquestionably  called  for  their  own  self-perpetua¬ 
tion.  And  the  workers  are  their  scapegoats. 

These  business  agents  of  the  local  crafts  who  have  gained  the  support  of  the 
presidents  of  their  international  union  have  influenced  these  responsible  and 
serious  men  against  this  company.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  I,  the  president 
of  this  company,  overlooking  all  of  the  difficulties  I  was  suffering  from  a  local 
condition,  gave  support  to  organized  labor,  subscribing  as  I  have  always  done 
to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  labor  and  hoping  that  I  could  add  sound,  workable 
ideas  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Contrary  to  these  pygmy  men  damaging  labor,  I  am  still  the  friend  of  labor 
and  of  organized  labor,  but  from  now  on  I  will  support  organized  labor  only 
provided  labor  itself  does  the  sensible  thing — to  demand  and  elect  that  they 
be  made  responsible  under  the  law,  as  is  any  other  organization,  and  as  I  wrote 
President  Truman  in  my  letter  of  October  15th  past :  “All  officers  or  agents  of 
the  union  should  be  accountable  for  all  initiation  fees,  dues,  fines,  and  collections, 
and  such  officers  or  agents  should  be  commercially  bonded.” 

Organized  labor  unions  must  be  made  responsible  under  law  for  their  agree¬ 
ments  and  their  contractual  obligations,  the  same  as  any  other  commercial 
organization. 

We  have  just  finished  an  awful  war.  If  the  poor  devils  that  got  by  without 
being  killed  cannot  take  a  job  without  paying  a  tribute  for  it,  then  it  is  a  futile 
victory. 

Now,  this  Company  is  a  prosperous  and  a  going  concern  with  vast  operations 
possible  for  it  at  the  time  of  this  decision.  Its  operation  would  have  called  for 
the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  men  vital  for  the  prosperity  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  this  State,  and  this  section  of  the  county.  But,  under  the  conditions 
imposed  on  us  the  ambition  to  take  chances  to  take  on  works  to  create  jobs  has 
been  lost  to  us. 

To  the  stockholders  and  management  of  this  company  the  chief  incentive  was 
to  create  good  works,  to  provide  jobs,  and  make  a  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  this  country. 

To  do  so  we  must  meet  pay  rolls.  We  have  to  be  in  a  competitive  position ;  we 
realize  we  cannot  do  so  when  dealing  with  pygmy-minded  vicious  men.  So, 
spectacularly,  we  are  going  to  act  as  the  guinea  pig,  and  call  it  quits  rather 
than  work  under  these  impossible  conditions.  These  grave  decisions  were  arrived 
at  when  we  had  evidence  that  the  powers,  unconstitutional  or  not,  of  various 
Government  agencies  were  combining  and  being  directed  in  association  with 
these  local  groups,  fallaciously  supported  by  their  international  presidents  to 
coerce  us  into  impossible  working  contracts. 

Last  year  the  War  Labor  Board  said  we  had  a  justifiable,  full,  and  proper 
right  to  cancel  the  contract  with  the  AFL  crafts ;  ridiculously  at  the  same  time 
another  branch  of  that  board  said  that  we  must  continue  an  association  with 
those  same  people  under  the  same  conditions  of  the  contract  they  said  we  had 
the  right  to  cancel. 

We  submitted  to  indignities  and  arbitrary  contradictions  because  we  were 
manufacturing  vital  things  needed  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  When  the  war 
ended,  we  believe  we  very  properly  questioned  the  constitutional  right  of  this 
wartime  board  to  continue  its  domination  over  us. 

Here  recently  we  have  been  put  in  an  absolutely  untenable  position  where 
another  group  of  organized  labor  has  contended  they  represent  a  majority  of 
our  workers  and  have  been  granted  hearings  by  an  organization  set  up  under 
the  Wagner  Labor  Act,  but  in  the  face  of  this  the  War  Labor  Board  notified 
me  yesterday  that  I  was  in  contempt  or  in  default  and  would  be  shortly  re¬ 
quired  to  go  to  Washington  again  to  debate  clauses  of  a  contract  that  that  same 
War  Labor  Board  said  -were  properly  canceled — this  edict  coming  at  a  time 
when  loyal  workers  are  being  assaulted  or  threatened  with  assault  or  worse ; 
the  placard  carried  by  hired  goons  in  front  of  my  plant,  brazenly  denouncing 
and  vilifying  me,  damning  the  company,  threatening  that  they  were  going  to  ruin 
the  company  and  vocally  broadcasting  a  boycott  of  the  company  !  After  due 
deliberation,  we  came  to  the  decision  that  we  would  free  ourselves  of  this 
oppression.  We  cut  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus,  and  like  the  Massachusetts 
colonials  that  threw  the  tea  overboard  from  the  ships,  the  men  at  our  plants, 
like  the  colonies,  had  no  representation ;  they  were  denied  the  right  of  voting 
who  would  be  their  collective  bargaining  agents. 
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Five  years  ago  a  few  people  forced  a  union  contract  on  me ;  the  local  power 
hounds,  aided  and  abetted  by  Government  departments,  have  held  our  workers 
in  bondage  and  forced  them  to  pay,  not  taxes,  but  tribute — and  to  whom? 

Now,  I  don’t  intend  to  emulate  Patrick  Henry,  or  go  as  far  as  he  did.  He 
said,  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.”  We  say  for  ourselves  and  our  work¬ 
ers,  “Give  us  liberty  and  life,”  and  the  right  of  any  man  to  take  any  job  that 
is  offered  and  he  is  qualified  to  take  without  tribute  to  anyone. 

Andrew  J.  Higgins, 

President,  Higgins  Industries  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Voorhis,  you  just  spoke  of  OPA  hurting  the  mar¬ 
ginal  producer.  That  producer  must  make  a  profit  if  he  is  to  survive  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Church.  In  other  words,  the  industry  or  the  individual  must 
make  a  profit  if  he  survives  in  our  American  way  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  nation  that  has  done  better 
or  established  a  better  system  than  ours  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  said  “no”  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hoffman’s  question  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  Church.  Have  you  employed  men,  yourself,  in  any  business 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  have.  I  used  to  run  a  school.  I  never  ran  a  factory ; 
I  ran  a  private  school. 

Mr.  Church.  You  felt  that  you  had  to  come  out  with  a  profit  in 
order  to  continue  operating  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  had  to  break  even.  I  did  not  have  to  show  a  profit, 
because  I  was  not  in  it  for  that  purpose,  but  I  had  to  break  even. 

Mr.  Church.  Were  you  the  only  one  interested  in  that  enterprise, 
or  were  there  others  that  may  have  gotten  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No;  there  was  not  anybody  else  except  my  father 
and  me. 

Mr.  Church.  But  the  two  of  you  had  to  end  up  with  a  profit,  or  you 
could  not  continue  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  We  had  to  end  up  by  paying  our  bills,  or  we  could  not 
continue. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  a  profit,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No  ;  it  is  not,  necessarily. 

:  Mr.  Church.  In  any  industry  under  the  American  system  of  indus¬ 
try,  including  school  work  or  any  work  in  which  people  are  employed, 
there  must  be  some  profit;  otherwise  that  industry  or  that  activity 
ends? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  You  stated  that  OPA  is  discouraging  the  marginal 
producer? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  said  it  was  inevitable  that  that  would  happen  in 
certain  instances. 

Mr.  Church.  No  one  objects  to  the  American  system  in  the  light  of 
statutes  preventing  monopoly? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No  one  objects  in  general,  but  in  specific  instances  they 
object  lots  of  times. 

Mr.  Church.  There  are  statutes  against  restraints  of  trade  and 
monopolistic  practices,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes ;  insofar  as  they  are  effectively  enforced.  Some 
of  them  are  not,  but  our  basic  conception  is  to  that  effect.  When  we 
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get  down  to  an  individual  specific  problem  we  do  not  always  act  as  if 
we  were  really  against  monopoly.  We  do  not  keep  the  big  inch  and 
little  inch  pipe,  lines  operating  as  common  carriers.  We  close  them 
down  so  they  will  not  be  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  a  specific  case  that  has  to  be  handled  by  prose¬ 
cution  or  otherwise  or  by  new  laws  if  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  sum  total  of  the  profit 
in  every  man’s  business  is  what  is  to  be  finally  distributed  to  the  busi¬ 
nessman  and  his  employees? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  sum  total  to  be  distributed  is  much  larger  than 
the  profits,  because  it  includes  excess  profits  and  everything  else  that 
is  paid  out  to  somebody.  It  does  not  happen  to  include  depreciation 
accounts  or  cash  reserves,  which  are  becoming  a  bigger  and  bigger 
item  in  our  national  balance  sheet  and  one  of  the  basic  causes  for  the 
failure  of  industry  currently  to  generate  enough  buying  power  to 
purchase  its  total  product. 

Mr.  Church.  You  realize  the  small  businessman’s  experience  with 
OPA  and  WPB  when  you  say  that  OPA  has  hurt  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  fellow  that  gets  by  with  a  small  profit.  You  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  got  by  in  your  school  business.  You  can  see,  can 
you  not,  that  the  small  businessmen  are  fearful  of  a  bill  that  goes  in 
the  direction  of  Government  getting  further  into  business  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  does  that. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  can  conceive  of  the  fear  of 
business  because  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  can  understand  it,  surely.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  understanding  it.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  it  in  the  case  of 
this  bill.  I  would  agree  with  it  if  we  were  proposing  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  perpetual  OPA,  which  we  are  not  proposing  here. 

May  I  take  1  minute,  Mr.  Church,  on  this  OPA  business?  I  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  a  false  position.  If  we  were  interested  during  the 
time  of  the  OPA  in  maintaining  reasonable  price  control  and  pre¬ 
venting  inflation,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  possibly  pursued  a 
policy  of  fixing  trade  ceiling  prices  at  a  point  where  everyone  that 
might  have  created  another  industry  would  have  been  guaranteed  a 
profit,  for  in  order  to  do  that,  their  price  ceilings  would  have  had  to 
be  very,  very  high  indeed,  and  their  control  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.  That  does  not  help  out  the  marginal  producer,  but  it  still  leaves 
it  true  that  the  marginal  producer  was  hurt ;  but  he  was  hurt,  as  I  see  it, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  an  over-all  and  overriding  national  need 
that  made  it  for  a  time  necessary. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  do  understand  that  there  you  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  trying  to  handle  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  and  whenever  you  have  a  Government  agency 
that  makes  specific  detailed  decisions  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  John  Jones  or  Joe  Doaks  you  have  got  a  situation  that  I  do  not 
blame  business  for  being  scared  to  death  of.  But  that  is  pot  what  I 
am  talking  about.  I  am  talking  about  over-all  policy  of  maintaining 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  sufficient  buying  power  to  give  business  an 
adequate  market.  That  does  not  ifapb'  any  control  over  business; 
it  only  implies  an  undergirdin^  °f  “le  total  over-all  business  struc¬ 
ture  so  it  can  go  forwm-rl  / 
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Mr.  Church.  Let  us  go  into  that  point  a  moment.  Could  you  and 
your  father  remain  in  business  merely  to  employ  people,  or  must  that 
employment  in  general  result  in  some  profit  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Employment,  of  course,  has  to  result  in  some  profit 
under  our  system. 

Mr.  Church.,  A  while  ago  you  were  talking  about  industry  not 
being  essentially  in  business  to  employ  people  but  that  it  was  essen¬ 
tially  in  business  for  profit? 

Mr.  Vooriiis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  I  do  not  want  to  mistate  your  position. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  said  that  business  was  in  business  to  make  a  profit; 
that  if  it  did  not  make  a  profit  it  could  not  stay  in  business,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  cannot  place  a  primary  responsibility  upon  business  for  full 
employment ;  that  the  responsibility  for  the  over-all  situation  had  to 
be  a  governmental  one  if  it  was  to  be  assumed  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Church.  In  the  case  of  your  little  industry,  if  you  did  not  make 
a  profit  and  closed  up,  other  business  would  start— — 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Maybe. 

Mr.  Church.  If  governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  OPA,  did  not 
destroy  their  margin  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  not  the  only  condition,  though.  I  need  only 
remind  you  that  in  1929  there  never  was  a  time  when  business  was  as 
free  from  every  kind  of  Government  restriction,  and  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  business.  There  were  some  further  factors  in  the 
situation,  the  very  factors  which  I  am  trying  to  control  and  which  I 
think  this  bill  might  give  us  a  start  at  controlling.  I  think  it  is  quite 
incomplete  to  say  that  Government  control  was  more  than  one  factor 
in  the  situation. 


Mr.  Church.  With  reference  to  atomic  energy,  can  you  envision 
possibilities  opening  up  of  millions  of  new  opportunities  if  the  atomic 
energy  is  developed  properly  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes.  If  it  is  developed  properly,  I  can. 

Mr.  Church.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  possibilities? 

Mr.  Vooriiis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  scientific  features 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  made  available  with  safety.  I 
would  not  presume  to  speak  about  those  things.  I  am  told  by  some 
of  the  men  who  do  know  that  it  is  possible  in  the  future  for  it  to  be 
done.  The  main  thing  I  am  concerned  with  is  that  if  it  is  done  it  be 
done  on  such  a  basis  that  every  single  qualified  person  may  have  access 
to  if  and  ability  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Church.  You  do  have  faith  in  the  possibility  of  millions  of  new 
inventions  in  America,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.CnuRcii.  A  lot  of  them  today  in  chemistry  and  other  fields  are 
lying  idle,  waiting  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Some  of  them  are  lying  idle,  not  waiting  to  go  but 
lying  idle  so  that  nobody  «dse  will  use  them. 

Mr.  Church  You  spoke  the  danger  or  monopolistic  influences. 
That  is  a  thing  that  can  be  removed  without  new  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Vooriiis.  It  can  if  we  mean  business. 

Mr.  Church.  But  you  can  <myjsion  that  millions  of  unborn  busi¬ 
nesses  m  America  will  spring  up  of  possible  future  invention* 

as  well  as  those  that  are  now  waitnor  to  gn. . — * - u  ? 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  Provided  one  tiling,  and  that  is  that  the  market  for 
the  article  produced  is  not  allowed  to  fail. 

Mr.  Church.  You  are  talking  now  about  the  consumer  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  am. 

Mr.  Church.  I  go  back  to  the  theory  that  wealth  created  from  busi¬ 
ness  that  produces  a  profit  is  increasing  wealth  that  makes  buying 
power.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  criticisms  of  the  system;  but, 
all  in  all,  is  it  not  better  than  any  other  you  ever  knew  of  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Oh,  yes;  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Church.  And  it  should  not  be  discouraged  by  further  Federal 
impediments  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  encouraged  by  further 
wise  Federal  policy. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  asking  this  question  because  I  appreciate  your 
industry  and  your  thoughtfulness  on  a  subject  like  this.  I  wish  you 
would  refer  to  section  2(b)  and,  if  you  can  do  it  now,  I  wish  you  would 
furnish  the  committee  with  definitions  of  some  of  the  words  used 
there.  First,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  as  you  have  often  said  on  the  floor,  spell  things  out  and 
define  them,  so  that  things  that  we  legislate  about  may  be  clear? 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  word  “useful”  [reading] : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full  time  employment. 

Do  you  think  it  wrould  be  a  better  bill  if  we  were  to  define  the  word 
“useful”  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Well,  how  would  you  define  it? 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  give  that  some  thought  and  furnish  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word  as  you  think  it  should  be  defined  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  it  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  say  that  many  would  disagree  on  what 
you  would  call  useful? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  very  much 
disagreement  about  it.  It  should  not  anticipate  very  much. 

Mr.  Church.  Not  many  would  disagree  on  what  you  would  call 
useful ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Church.  Who  would  determine  the  matter  of  usefulness  there  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  For  one  thing,  the  private  employers  would  determine 
it,  because  insofar  as  the  jobs  were  private  jobs,  as  we  would  hope 
they  would  be - 

Mr.  Church.  In  your  business  you  and  your  father  felt  that  you 
should  determine  at  all  times  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  employment 
was  useful  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  Under  this  bill  who  would  determine  that?  You 
think,  still,  the  private  employer  would? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes;  I  am  sure  he  would;  primarily,  anyway. 

Mr.  Church.  Now  go  to  the  word  “remunerative.”  V  ould  you 
try  to  define  that  word,  just  what  it  means  to  you  ?  . 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  it  means  that  you  would  get  paid  lor  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  define  it  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  attempts  to  do  that. 

(yl03— 45 - 66 
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Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  it  should. 

Mr.  Judd.  Has  the  Government  any  obligation  to  mention  the 
amount,  such  as  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  dollars  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No.  I  think  that  is  probably  a  fit  subject  for  further 
legislation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to  do  with  this  bill  is  to 
keep  it  what  it  started  out  to  be,  namely,  a  general  statement  of 
policy  plus  an  attempt  to  set  particular  machinery  in  motion  for  giv¬ 
ing  Congress  information  upon  which  to  act  with  intelligence  in  the 
light  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Judd.  Someone  has  got  to  develop  what  is  meant  by  that  word. 
Would  you  think  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  try  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No ;  I  would  say  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
for  you  to  try  to  do  that.  To  take  a  very  specific  example,  let  the 
Congress,  when  it  decides  what  it  is  going  to  do  about  the  minimum 
wage  law,  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  we  voted  for  65  cents  an  hour,  that  would  mean  not 
less  than  65  cents  an  hour  ?  1 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No ;  it  would  not  even  mean  that.  It  would  probably 
mean,  in  practical  effect,  that  if  the  job  were  in  interstate  commerce  it 
would  mean  65  cents  an  hour,  but  if  it  was  not,  then  it  would  not 
necessarily  mean  65  cents. 

Mr.  Church.  Now  you  have  mentioned  interstate  commerce - 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  was  probably  a  bad  mistake. 

Mr.  Church.  You  realize,  do  you  not,  that  H.  E.  2202,  which  is  the 
original  bill  that  we  have  been  referring  to,  does  reach  down  to  all 
employment,  irrespective  of  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Vooii/ns.  To  the  extent  that  we  would  hope  that  the  result  of 
the  policy  would  affect  employment  that  was  not  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  yes. 

Mr.  Church.  It  relates  to  all  employment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Beyond  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  _ 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  speculate  on  a  definition  for  the  next 
word, “regular” ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  should  say  that  means  that  it  should  be  not  hit  and 
miss  employment ;  that  it  would  be  employment  that  a  person  could 
rely  upon  to  make  a  living  out  of. 

Mr.  Church.  And  then  would  you  speculate  on  a  definition  for  “f  ull- 
time  employment”  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes.  I  think  it  means  not  part  time.  It  means  that 
the  person  is  employed  a  normal  workweek. 

"  Church.  Do  you  contemplate  a  tremendous  expenditure  in 
order  to  get  the  correct  statistics  necessary  to  be  collected  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course  it  is  a  big  job  to  assemble  statistics,  but  I 
think  a  lot  of  them  have  already  been  assembled.  I  think  the  main 
thing  that  is  needed  is  for  somebody  to  sit  down  with  them  and  really 
work  on  them.  Most  of  the  statistics  are  available  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  or  elsewhere  right  now. 

Mr.  Church.  You  think  they  are? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Most  of  them. 

Mr.  Church.  If  that  be  the  fact  we  do  not  need  this  measure  in 
order  to  assemble  those  statistics  ? 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  To  assemble  them  we  do  need  it.  I  say  they  are  avail¬ 
able.  But  they  are  down  there  where  there  is  not  any  congressional 
machinery  at  present  for  bringing  together  those  over-all  facts  and 
deciding  the  over-all  policy  in  the  light  of  them.  That  is  one  of  the 
main  things,  I  think,  that  is  needed  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Church.  Are  they  there  for  6  months  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  They  could  not  very  well  be  there  for  6  months  from 
now,  but  they  should  be  there  for  6  months  ago  and  for  the  present; 
and  with  the  use  of  a  little  intelligence  you  might  be  able  to  guess  what 
the  situation  would  be  6  months  from  now.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
guess  than  to  let  the  boat  drift  and  say  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  forecast 
the  future  at  all.  If  you  were  doing  that  in  a  war  you  would  get  into 
plenty  of  trouble.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt — indeed 
I  think  we  have  got  to  attempt — to  do  something  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  our  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Church.  With  regard  to  the  words  “to  enable  all  Americans 
who  have  finished  their  schooling,”  I  refer  you  to  your  speeches  in 
which  you  want  us  day  after  day,  on  the  floor,  to  define  what  we  are 
doing.  How  would  you  define  the  words  “finished  their  schooling”? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  that  has  got  to  be  left  up  to  the  individual 
or  to  such  laws  as  might  say  how  long  a  child  had  to  remain  in  school. 
I  take  it  as  a  limitation  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conversation  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  was  supposed  to  be  a  guaranty  by  the  Government  that 
everybody  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  was  going  to  have  a  job  by 
the  Government’s  giving  him  a  joD.  I  think  this  language  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  that  the  bill  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  employ  all  the  school  children,  such  as  have  been  employed 
during  the  war,  for  example.  Does  the  bill  mean  you  have  got  to  keep 
them  employed  ?  I  think  not.  I  think  that  language  has  got  to  be  in 
the  bill  to  clear  up  that  point. 

Mr.  Church.  I  referred  to  the  language — 

and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished 
their  schooling  *  *  *  to  exercise  this  right. 

Offhand,  can  you  estimate  what  period  that  schooling  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  It  is  an  entirely  different  question - 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  individual? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  employ  the  same  standard,  the  same  yard¬ 
stick,  to  the  other  terms  and  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  right  to  useful  employment,  whether  or  not 
he  has  a  right  to  remunerative  employment,  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
right  to  regular  employment,  whether  or  not  he  has  a  right  to  full-time 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  that. 

Mr.  Church.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  individual  to  determine? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  As  to  whether  or  not  he  wanted  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Church.  As  to  whether  the  employment  is  useful,  whether  it 
is  remunerative,  whether  it  is  regular,  whether  it  is  full-time  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Voophts.  I  think  those  are  definitions  that  the  bill  carries. 
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Mr.  Church.  Oh,  no ;  the  bill  does  not  carry  definitions.  I  am  only 
addressing  myself  to  section  2  (b)  of  H.  R.  2202,  and  it  reads  [read¬ 
ing]  : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remu¬ 
nerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities- 
to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who  do  not 
have  full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right. 

If  the  child  does  not  determine  when  he  has  finished  his  schooling,, 
who  would  determine  it? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  State  law  might.  In  my  State  it  does.  The 
State  law  in  my  State  requires  children  to  continue  in  school  up  to  a 
certain  age  and  provides  that  if  they  are  to  be  employed  before  that, 
they  must  get  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Church.  Then  there  are  two  possibilities :  One,  the  child  will 
decide  it;  second,  the  State  law  will  decide  it.  Then  that  would  mean 
that  somebody  in  the  Federal  administration  probably  should  decide 
it? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  bill  does  not  work  that  way,  at  all,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Church.  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  answer  into  your  mouth. 
I  am  looking  for  information. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  My  answer  is  that  in  my  judgment  the  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  any  Federal  official  is  going  to  decide  that 
Joe  Doaks  had  been  in  Evanston  and  is  entitled  to  a  certain  job,  when 
Joe  Doaks  can  go  to  a  Federal  agent  and  say,  “I  am  entitled  to  a  job.”' 

To  my  mind,  all  that  the  bill  implies  is  the  pursuit  of  Government- 
policies  that  make  it  reasonably  possible  for  Joe  Doaks  to  find  his 
own  job  if  he  is  unemployed. 

Mr.  Church.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace,  said  that 
he  felt  that  there  should  be  definitions.  He  felt  that  General  Fleming, 
who  is  in  charge  of  PWA,  would  be  the  person  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  work  was  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full 
time.  At  least  he  said  that  he  should  make  that  decision  as  to  the 
word  “useful.” 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  probably  true,  excepting  that  when  we  come 
to  the  passage  of  a  bill  on  public  works  where  those  matters  are  in¬ 
volved,  then  I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  having  Congress  write 
the  standards  into  the  bill.  In  this  bill  I  do  not  see  how  you  can. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  not  rather  do  that  than  get  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  such  as  they  have  gotten  into  in  other  countries  where  there 
have  been  people  at  the  head  of  them  who  did  determine  what  was 
useful  and  what  was  not?  I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  agree  with 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Church.  I  sometimes  think  that  your  planning  might  tend  in 
that  direction.  Whether  or  not  work  is  remunerative,  whether  or  not 
it  is  useful,  is  going  to  be  determined  by  somebody,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  Congress  passes  this  bill  somebody  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  got  to  determine  that,  unless,  as  you  often  contend,  we  should 
definitely  define  those  words  in  the  legislation.  I  wish  you  would  give 
it  some  thought  and  furnish  our  committee  with  definitions. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  can  answer  the  gentleman  right  now,  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  contemplates  that  employment  will  be  private 
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•employment  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  write 
into  this  bill  what  the  standards  of  work  in  that  private  employment 
in  America  are  going  to  be.  I  think  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  bill  to  do  it.  As  far  as  public  employment  is  concerned, 
I  am  just  as  strong  for  Congress  being  specific  as  I  ever  was,  but  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  bill  in  which  to  do  it  for  public  works,  because 
we  do  not  know  when  we  pass  this  bill  what  kind  of  a  program  of 
public  works  it  is  going  to  be  that  is  authorized  by  Congress,  and  until 
we  do  know  that,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  intelligently  write  in  such 
standards. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Voorhis,  I  am  personally  very  glad  to  have 
your  statement,  and  that  is  always  the  case,  because  you  are  very  care¬ 
ful  in  your  statements.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  your  view  that  this 
pending  legislation  is  not  emergency  legislation,  but  it  is  to  announce 
a  policy  for  the  long-range  view  to  guard  against  unemployment? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  There  is  no  doubt  about  my  agreement  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  your  statement,  Judge  Whittington.  I  would  not  say 
it  was  emergency  in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  definite  date  or  dead 
line,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  kind  of  staterlient  of  policy,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  make  at  as  early 
a  date  as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  is  to  be  a  permanent,  long-range  policy? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  very  frankly  and  candidly  stated  that  there 
are  many  in  this  country  who  understand  that  this  House  bill  under¬ 
takes  to  guarantee  jobs  and  that  it  undertakes  to  do  it  by  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  but  that  is  not  your  interpretation  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  correct  interpretation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  say  you  stated  that  very  frankly,  but  you 
have  also  stated  that  there  is  a  widespread  impression  by  many  in 
the  country  that  we  are  guaranteeing  jobs,  but  you  do  not  think  that 
is  a  fair  interpretation? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  that  be  a  misunderstanding  and  if  there  be 
a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  that  interpretation,  then  the  language 
might  be  clarified.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  might  be  clarified  to 
say  definitely  so  that  there  should  not  be  any  disagreement  as  to  what 
we  really  meap  as  to  our  policy  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  would  not  object  to  clarification  on  that  if  it  is 
necessary.  As  I  read  the  bill — and  I  have  read  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  bill - 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  bill  when 
I  ask  these  questions. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course  you  are;  but  as  I  read  them,  neither  one 
justifies  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  is  your  view  that  primarily  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  ought  to  be  solved  by  the  promotion  of  our  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  as  distinguished  from  collectivist  or  totalitarian  systems 
under  which  there  would  be  provision  for  jobs  generally  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  While  you  favor  a  sound,  constructive,  national 
public  works  program,  you  have  stated  that  those  works  alone,  unless 
supplemented  by  private  enterprise,  might  not  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  cause  of  each 
depression  or  economic  dislocation  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  that 
in  addition  to  public  works  to  stimulate  private  employment,  we 
ought  to  remedy  the  cause  of  the  dislocation  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  most  heartily  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
section  3,  providing  for  a  national  budget,  I  am  alarmed  about  that 
provision.  I  am  bothered  and  disturbed  about  it,  and  I  will  give  you 
what  is  running  through  my  mind,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
answer  it. 

There  is  not  anything  in  section  3  or  in  section  4  that  provides 
for  any  additional  facilities  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  submitting  that  budget,  except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  4 
which  authorizes  him  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  advisory  committee. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  am  afraid  it  is. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Inasmuch  as  President  Hoover,  during  his 
administration,  with  all  the  facilities  that  are  contained  in  sections 
3  and  4,  including  the  advisory  committees  that  he  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  made  a  mistake  in  his  diagnosis  when  he  said  that  prosperity 
was  just  around  the  corner,  and  inasmuch  as  President  Roosevelt,  in 
1936  or  1937,  made  a  prognosis  that  did  not  turn  out  to  be  accurate, 
even  in  1940,  I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  or  not,  instead  of  this 
budget,  it  would  be- advisable  to  provide  for  a  board  or  a  commission 
of  eminent  specialists,  experts,  economists,  and  those  who  represent 
the  public  view  generally,  to  give  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  information  as  to  economic  trends,  as  to  the  causes  of  disloca¬ 
tion,  and  ask  the  President  to  submit  a  report  rather  than  a  budget, 
this  report  to  be  considered  by  the  joint  congressional  committee? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  call  it  a  budget  or  a  report.  I  would  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  that  question.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  very  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  the  question  he  did,  because  I  personally  feel 
that  the  bill  is  deficient  in  that  it  does  not  say  who  are  the  people  that 
are  supposed  to  assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  Whtttington._  Exactly  so,  sir;  and  in  order  for  the  country  to 
have  confidence  in  his  report,  or  whatever  else  you  choose  to  term  it, 
ought  not  the  country  to  know  who  these  officers  are  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  they  certainly  should.  Otherwise  I  am  afraid 
that  what  will  happen  will  be  that  it  will  be  prepared  by  somebody, 
no  one  knows  quite  whom,  some  White  House  officer,  who  will  be  a 
nebulous  individual,  and  we  will  not  know  him.  I  would  prefer,  for 
myself,  to  see  the  bill  amended  so  as  to  require  the  definite  appoint¬ 
ment  of  certain  definite  people.  I  think  they  should  be  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  staff,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  rather  than  officials  of  the 
Congress;  but  I  think  they  should  be  definitely  appointed  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  I  certainly  agree  that  they  should  be  the  most  eminent 
people  that  the  country  can  produce,  who  would  prepare  this  report 
or  this  budget,  whichever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  submit  it  to  Congress. 
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I  cannot  finish  my  answer  without  remarking  that  in  the  case  of 
President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt  both,  there  was  not  in 
existence  at  that  time  any  orderly  method  of  bringing  the  entire  picture 
to  the  Executive  nor  any  orderly  method  of  presenting  that  entire 
picture  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  have  no  disposition  to  continue  my  questions 
except  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  asking  the  questions  was  to  show 
that  President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt  had  exactly  the  facili¬ 
ties  that  are  provided  in  this  bill,  and  that  was  not  enough,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Voorhis.'  I  agree  with  you.  But  they  were  not  required  to  make 
a  coordinated  report  to  Congress,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  should  take  orderly  action 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  will  say,  finally,  that  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
require  of  the  President  in  1947,  or  each  President  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  upon  the  convening  of  Congress,  to  submit  such  a  report  or 
budget,  because,  frankly,  it  would  not  fit  in.  We  would  have  a  new 
President,  and  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  submit  it  whenever  he 
reaches  his  conclusion. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Yoorhis,  you  have  stated  that  you  realize  there  is 
an  impression  abroad  in  some  minds  that  this  bill  somehow  does  guar¬ 
antee  full  employment. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  said  that  I  thought  there  had  been  representation 
made  that  it  guaranteed  specific  employment  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  that  is  unfortunate? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  think  that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  people 
to  imagine  that  it  did,  and  then  to  find  out  that  it  did  not? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  is  it  not  advisable  for  us,  without  weakening 
the  bill,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  to  make  an 
effort  to  clarify  it  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  cre¬ 
ating  that  possible  misunderstanding  is  the  very  title  of  it,  the  “Full 
Employment  Act”  ?  Do  you  think  it  might  be  better  to  call  it,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  “Maximum  Employment  Act,”  because  every  witness  we  have 
had  has  said  that  it  will  not  guarantee  full  employment. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  would  not  argue  too  hard  on  that,  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  think  perhaps  the  difficulty  comes  in  the  word 
“assure,”  and  that  we  should  interpret  or  change  the  word  “assure”? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  what  I  really  think  is 
that  that  has  been  an  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the  enemies  of  the 
bill,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  change  the  bill  enough  to 
avoid  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  the  changing  of  the  word  “assure” 
to  “promote”  ?  A  bill  to  promote  employment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  would  rather  do  it  in  another  way,  by  saying,  “to 
assure  a  national  condition  in  which  it  will  be  possible  for  men  able 
and  ready  and  willing  to  work  to  find  employment.” 

Mr.  Judd.  But  you  recognize  that,  being  human,  mistakes  might  be 
rhade  which  would  not  accomplish  that  ? 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  regard  the  bill  as  a  moral  commitment,  a  pledge 
to  achieve  that  end  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  pledge  to  do  the  very  best 
we  can  in  a  democracy  to  reach  that  goal. 

Mr.  Judd.  Would  you  object  to  such  language  as  this:  “It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  its  utmost  to  assure  the  existence  at 
all  times,”  etc.  ? 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  little  more  honest  than  to  say  it  is  the  policy 
to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times,  when  we  cannot  honestly  guarantee 
that?  All  we  can  honestly  promise  is  that  we  are  going  to  do  the 
best  we  can.  Would  you  object  to  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  believe  I  would.  I  would  not  like,  in  fact, 
to  answer  that  question  categorically  right  now.  I  will  settle  for 
“our  utmost,”  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  All  I  am  afraid  of  is  that 
we  will  not  do  our  utmost. 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  we  could  not  do  more  than  our  utmost,  even  if 
we  did  not  say  it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  No. 

Mr.  Judd.  So,  do  you  not  think  that  this  is  really  being  more  candid 
and  fair  with  both  the  employee,  the  public,  and  the  taxpayer  ? 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  provides  that — 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

It  does  not  say  what  may  be  needed  in  relation  to  what  we  are  able  to 
provide;  it  just  says,  whatever  is  needed.  All  through  life  do  we 
not  have  to  balance  our  needs  with  our  capacity  or  our  resources? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  That  is  a  deeper  question,  I  think,  because  on  that 
question  you  get  down  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  you  save 
money  by  permitting  a  depression,  which  I  think  is  a  very  real  question. 
Are  you  going  to  save  money  over  all  in  the  United  States  by  permit¬ 
ting  a  downward  spiral  of  depression  to  take  place,  or  will' you  save 
more  over  the  long  pull  by  preventing  the  depression  in  the  first 
place? 

Mr.  Judd.  We  all  would  hope  that  the  second  is  true.  But  if  we 
had  to  borrow  until  there  began  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  our 
bonds,  at  that  point  would  we  still  have  to  go  ahead  and  borrow,  or 
would  there  be  a  tapering  off  or  an  adjustment  in  Government  “invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure”  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course,  if  I  did  not  have  the  very  definite  view  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  borrowing  for  that  purpose  is  unnecessary  and  is 
called  national  debt  when  it  ought  not  to  be  called  national  debt,  I 
might  be  much  more  deeply  concerned  about  the  gentleman’s  question 
than  I  am.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is,  after  all,  additional 
national  debt.  I  think  that  portion  of  it  where  you  exceed  the  flow  of 
actual  production  is  properly  debt,  but  the  portion  where  you  merely 
monetize  as  purchasing  power  your  potential  increase  in  production 
ought  not  to  be  debt. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that.  You  know  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Congress,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  go  along  with 
that  theory.  ’  &  & 
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Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think,  because  they  do  not  quite  grasp  the  situation. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  have  to  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended  at  this  point  by 
putting  in  the  consistency  clause,  is  an  improvement  of  the  bill  or  a 
weakening  of  it? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  object  to  the  Senate  amendments.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  the  words  “program  of  taxation”  in  the  Senate 
bill,  on  page  5,  changed  to  read  “a  monetary  and  fiscal  program.” 
That  would  include  taxation,  but  it  is  broader  language  than  just 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  you  can  consider  taxation  by  itself.  I  think 
you  have  got  to  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  whole  field  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  mean  line  9,  page  5? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Strike  out  “program  taxation”  and  put  in  “monetary 
and  fiscal  program”  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Yes.  But  the  rest  of  the  language,  with  that  change, 
I  do  not  object  to. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  we  made  such  a  change  it  would 
greatly  assist  in  avoiding  any  misunderstanding,  either  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  or  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  as  to  what  it  actually  does? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  it  might. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Voorhis,  I  am  very  desirous  of  doing  everything 
I  can  during  my  term  of  office  to  promote  full  employment.  I  was 
in  hopes  that  we  could  have  some  legislation  that  would  be  drawn  in 
such  form  that  I  could  support  it.  There  have  been  two  charges 
leveled  against  this  bill  which  impress  me  and  bother  me.  The 
Congressman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd,  has  touched  on  one.  One  of 
the  charges  leveled  against  this  bill  is  that  it  should  not  be  called  the 
Full  Employment  Act,  because  it  does  mislead  people  into  the  belief 
that  the  mere  passage  of  this  bill  will  create  full-time  employment  to 
everyone  seeking  a  job.  That  is  not  true. 

Would  you  have  any  objection  if  the  title  of  this  bill  were  changed 
to  something  like  “The  Federal  Economic  Planning  Act”? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  changed  to  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  to  change  the  title  of 
the  bill.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  try  to  do  an  educational 
job  as  to  what  the  substance  of  the  bill  really  provides  for.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  avoid  that  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Henry.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  support  any  legislation  that 
deceives  the  public  into  believing  that  it  does  something  that  it  does 
not  do. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Of  course  you  cannot.  Neither  can  anybody  else. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  legislation  does  deceive  the  public. 
If  I  did,  I  would  not  be  for  it.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If  the 
gentleman  has  some  suggestions  for  the  title  of  the  bill  I  would  be 
glad  to  consider  them,  especially  if  they  were  a  condition  of  getting 
the  rest  of  the  bill  passed.  I  would  not  object  to  what  the  title  was. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  title  of  a  bill  does  not  have  the  force  of 
law;  and  I  could  name  him  instance  after  instance  where  we  have 
passed  legislation  with  titles  which  were  farther  from  the  mark  than 
this.  I  am  not  altogether  certain  of  this,  but  it  is  my  impression  that 
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the  bills  we  have  passed  to  raise  the  debt  limit  have  carried  a  title  with 
the  clause  in  it. “to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Henby.  And  I  think  that  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Vookhis.  It  probably  was.  But  I  just  cite  that  as  an  example. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  stop  people  calling  this  the  full  employment 
bill  no  matter  what  the  title  is. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  very  title  is  what  has  led 
them  to  believe  that  it  provides  full  employment  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  a  policy  of  maintaining 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Henry.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  And  I  think  we  can.  I  do  not  think  it  can  work 
without  a  certain  amount  of  friction  in  a  democracy.  I  do  not  think 
3rou  can  possibly  set  up  a  system,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  working  men 
would  want  us  to  set  up  a  system,  where  we  arranged  things  so  that 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in  the  country  was  entitled  to  useful, 
remunerative,  full-time  employment  every  hour  of  the  day,  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  every  month  of  the  year.  What  we  really  mean 
is  an  opportunity  for  people  to  make  a  living.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Henry.  Another  point  which  bothers  me  is  paragraph  (e), 
on  page  3,  which  I  interpret  to  mean  an  absolute  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditures  in  an  unlimited  amount.  There  is  no  limit  placed  upon 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  whatsoever  in  that  para¬ 
graph,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  Excepting  the  limitation  that  the  bill  elsewhere  car¬ 
ries  the  provision  that  Congress  shall  take  action  in  other  fields 
besides  this. 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  this  paragraph  not  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis..  It  might  come  pretty  close  to  that.  But  certainly 
the  pledge  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  you  will  have  a  field  in 
other  directions.  But  I  do  not  think  you  need  it  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Henry.  But  in  the  case  where  private  initiative  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  employment,  that  is  when  the  Government  has  to  step  in? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  agree  to.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  to  putting  in  there  the  words  “to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  or  to  take  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  needed.”  I  would  certainly  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  Referring  to  the  comparable  section  in  S.  380,  will 
you  tell  me  whether  you  like  that  wording  better? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  In  what  section  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  It  is  on  page  4. 

Mr.  Voorhis.  The  Senate  bill  approaches  it  from  a  little  different 
point  of  view.  It  approaches  it  a  little  bit  more  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  which  I  just  made,  although  they  use  more  words 
about  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  You  think  the  Senate  version  is  a  little  bit  more 
honest  ? 

Mr.  Voorhis.  I  had  said  before  that  I  had  no  objections  to  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  have  no  questions. 
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STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Secretary  Anderson.  At  the  very  beginning  of  my  statement,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  endorsed  the  purposes  and  principle  of  the  pro- 
posed  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945.  This  bill  is  of  vital  and  far- 
reaching  significance  to  all  segments  of  our  economy,  including  agri¬ 
culture.  The  future  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  may  de¬ 
pend  in  large  measure  on  our  ability  to  maintain  full  employment. 
The  right  to  a  job,  which  this  bill  proposes  to  make  a  basic  policy  of 
our  Government,  is  as  important  to  the  preservation  and  sound  func¬ 
tioning  of  democracy  as  are  the  time-honored  rights  of  free  speech, 
a  free  press,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  as  I  believe  we  must  have,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  it.  This  bill,  S.  380,  recognizes  this  fact.  There  is  no  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  which  can  provide  the  necessary  guaranties. 
Yet  all  of  us,  farmers,  businessmen,  laborers — producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike — can  together,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  assure  the  maintenance  of  full  production  and, 
hence,  full  employment. 

Every  reasonable  encouragement  must  be  given  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  produce  as  many  goods  and  services,  and  employ  as  many 
workers,  as  possible.  Moreover,  much  can  be  done  that  has  not  been 
done  in  the  past  to  encourage  private  initiative  and  business  activity. 
The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  this,  and  puts  the  responsibility 
on  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  review  the  general  economic 
situation  at  least  once  each  year,  and  to  take  steps  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  private  enterprise  to  operate  at  such  levels  of  production  as 
to  assure  full  employment  of  the  working  force.  Only  if  private 
enterprise  is  unable  to  maintain  full  employment,  will  the  Govern¬ 
ment  step  into  the  picture  with  investment  and  expenditure  programs 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  The  assurance  that  Government  is  committed 
to  a  policy  of  maintaining  full  employment,  within  the  framework 
of  our  free  enterprise  system,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encouragements 
that  Government  can  give  to  individual  producers.  They  will  know 
that  with  a  fully  employed  labor  force  there  will  be  a  market  for 
their  particular  products. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  straightforward,  .businesslike  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem :  It  requires  the  President  to  set  before  Con¬ 
gress  each  year  a  national  production  and  employment  budget.  This 
budget  will  indicate,  on  one  hand,  the  estimated  volume  of  goods  and 
services  that  will  be  produced  in  the  ensuing  year  if  the  labor  force 
is  fully  employed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  volume  of  ex¬ 
penditures  necessary  to  provide  market  outlets  for  this  full-employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production.  If  the  prospective  expenditures  are  not 
great  enough  to  afford  outlets  for  the  full  employment  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction — in  other  words,  if  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget — the  President  is  required  to  recommend  a  general 
program  for  encouraging  private  investment  and  expenditure.  In  the 
event  that  the  total  volume  of  private  investment  and  expenditure, 
together  with  the  expenditure  of  State  and  local  governments,  is  not 
likely  to  be  great  enough  to  provide  outlets  for  the  total  volume  of 
goods  and  services  which  a  fully  employed  labor  force  will  produce, 
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it  will  then  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  submit  programs  for 
expanding  Federal  investment  and  expenditure.  It  is  important  that 
first  priority  will  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  expanding  non- 
Federal  expenditures,  whenever  market  outlets  begin  to  shrink.  This 
will  afford  private  enterprise  an  opportunity  at  all  times  to  go  full 
steam  ahead.  Moreover,  it  will  prevent  heavy  Government  spending 
except  when  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  give  the  President  any  substantive 
powers  which  he  does  not  already  have.  He  is  required,  as  I  have 
indicated,  to  submit  a  special  budgetary  message  to  Congress  and  to 
include  with  this  message  the  national  production  and  employment 
budget  which  I  have  just  described.  Moreover,  he  is  required  to 
recommend  any  programs  of  action,  which  he  deems  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress,  however, 
to  decide  what  shall  be  done  in  the  way  of  inaugurating  special  pro¬ 
grams,  or  otherwise  altering  Government  policy.  The  bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  established  a  joint  committee  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  findings  and  recommendations 
on  the  President’s  special  budgetary  message.  Although  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  an  innovation  in  congressional  procedure,  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  sound  and  desirable  step.  It  will  greatly  simplify  and  improve  the 
present  congressional  procedures  for  handling  budgetary  legislation. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment.  Our  agricultural  industry  is  now  geared  to  pro¬ 
duce  30  to  35  percent  more  than  before  the  war.  Moreover,  improve¬ 
ments  in  agricultural  technology  are  progressing  rapidly.  In  the 
years  ahead,  when  we  get  through  the  reconversion  period  of  the  next 
18  to  20  months,  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  this  country  will  be 
that  of  providing  adequate  market  outlets  for  the  increased  volume  of 
agricultural  production.  The  maintenance  of  full  employment  will  be 
essential  if  we  are  to  guard  against  another  period  of  agricultural 
depression  and  low  farm  income.  Farmers  cannot  be  prosperous 
unless  our  total  economy  is  prosperous.  The  interest  that  farmers 
have  in  seeing  that  all  workers  are  fully  employed  at  adequate  wages 
is  direct  and  specific.  When  urban  people  have  jobs  and  are  making 
good  incomes,  they  buy  more  clothes  which  come  from  wool  and  cotton ; 
they  eat  more  fruit,  meat,  and  vegetables ;  drink  more  milk ;  and  even 
smoke  more  cigarettes  than  when  they  are  unemployed  or  working  only 
part  time.  Tbe  wartime  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  given 
us  abundant  and  convincing  proof  of  this. 

That  farm  prosperity  or  depression  is  closely  linked  to  the  condition 
of  the  whole  economy  is  demonstrated  by  the  relationship  between 
farmers’  income  and  the  level  of  employment  from  1929  to  1944. 
When  unemployment  rose  to  almost  14,000.000  workers  in  1932  and 
1933,  net  farm  income  dropped  to  less  than  $3,000.000.000 — the  lowest 
level  since  farm-income  records  were  begun  in  1910.  When  unemploy¬ 
ment  fell  to  less  than  a  million  people  in  1943,  net  farm  income  climbed 
to  $11,000,000,000 — an  all-time  high. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  currently  analyzing  the  relationship  between  various  levels 
of  postwar  employment  and  agricultural  conditions.  A  recent  bul- 
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letin  issued  by  the  Department  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  562) 
indicates  that  the  income  of  American  farmers  in  the  postwar  years 
will  depend  more  upon  the  level  of  business  activity  and  nonfarm  em¬ 
ployment  than  upon  anything  else.  If  we  have  full  employment,  that 
is,  if  unemployment  does  not  exceed  a  minimum  of  about  2,000,000 
workers,  including  those  on  vacation  and  in  process  of  changing  jobs, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  that  net  farm  income  would  be  about 
$9,000,000,000  in  1950.  This  would  be  about  $2,000,000,000  less  than 
it  was  in  1943.  Without  any  governmental  programs  to  support  farm 
prices,  or  to  induce  changes  in  farm  production,  and  with  full  employ¬ 
ment,  the  prices  of  farm  products  on  the  average  would  be  near  the 
parity  level.  However,  the  prices  of  some  important  commodities 
would  be  substantially  below  parity,  and  all  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  would  not  be  solved  simply  by  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment. 

With  current  farm  technology  the  cropland  needed  to  meet  produc¬ 
tion  requirements  in  1950  under  full-employment  conditions  would  be 
some  12  to  14  million  acres  more  than  were  used  in  1844.  Allowing, 
however,  for  moderate  improvements  in  technology  between  now  and 
1950,  all  the  products  require  to  meet  the  probable  foreign  and  domestic 
demand  at  that  time  under  conditions  of  full  employment  could  be 
produced  on  327,000,000  acres  of  cropland,  or  about  28  to  30  million 
acres  less  than  was  used  last  year.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that 
agricultural  production  might  outrun  demands  even  under  conditions 
of  full  employment. 

If  as  many  as  7,000,000  workers  were  unemployed  in  1950  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  would  be  serious.  Net  cash  income  from  farm  mar¬ 
ketings  would  probably  drop  to  about  $6,500,000,000  and  farm  prices 
would  decline  well  below  parity  levels,  unless  some  governmental  ac¬ 
tion  were  taken  to  support  them.  Whereas  the  postwar  prospects  are 
that  the  agricultural  problem  will  be  a  manageable  one  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  full  employment,  it  could  easily  develop  into  a  serious  national 
problem  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  unemployment. 

The  fact  that  full  employment  stimulates  the  demand  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  thus  tends  to  maintain  farm  income,  is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  prosperity  throughout  the  economy  aids  in  bringing  prosperity 
to  agriculture.  A  full  employment  economy  affords  needed  nonfarm 
job  opportunities  to  rural  youth,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
farm  operators  who  have  such  inadequate  farm  units  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  them  to  produce  enough  to  maintain  a  decent  level  of 
living. 

The  birth  rates  in  agriculture  are  high,  and,  hence,  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation  increase  is  rapid.  If  there  had  been  no  migration  between 
farms  and  cities  between  1940  and  1950,  there  would  have  been  approx¬ 
imately  3,000,000  young  men  in  rural  areas  who  would  have  reached 
their  twenty-fifth  birthday  during  the  decade.  However,  only  1,800,- 
000  men  between  the  ages  of  25  and  69  in  1940  would  have  died  or 
retired  from  agriculture  by  1950.  Thus,  there  would  have  been  little 
opportunity  in  agriculture  for  over  1,000,000  of  these  young  men. 
There  has  been,  of  course,  a  substantial  migration  of  young  people  out 
of  agriculture  since  1940.  Even  so,  the  present  relationship  between 
birth  rates  and  death  rates  in  rural  areas  are  such  that  without  a  single 
veteran  or  war  worker  returning  to  rural  areas  the  agricultural  work- 
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ing  force  can  be  maintained  during  the  next  few  years  at  its  present 
levels  simply  from  the  natural  increase  in  population.  Over  the  next 
10  or  15  years,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  substantial  number  of  maturing 
rural  youth  who  cannot  find  acceptable  opportunities  in  farming.. 
This,  of  course,  is  nothing  new.  Agriculture  has  always  supplied  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  nonfarm  labor  force.  If  our  economy  is  kept  func¬ 
tioning  at  full  employment  levels  of  production,  these  young  farm 
workers  will  be  needed  in  nonfarm  employment.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  nonfarm  job  opportunities. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  prolonged  unemployment,  there  will  be 
a  piling  up  of  population  on  the  land  at  the  very  same  time  that  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  and  farm  incomes  are  declining.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  farmers  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
both  because  it  will  provide  greater  market  outlets  for  their  production 
and  increased  job  opportunities  for  their  children  as  they  reach  work¬ 
ing  age. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  what  full  employment  means  to 
the  farmer  in  terms  of  greater  demand  for  products  and  work  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  farm  people.  However,  I  regard  the  agricultural 
sector  in  our  economy  as  more  than  a  passive  recipient  of  the  benefits  of 
full  employment  which  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  economy;  there 
are.  positive  contributions  that  agriculture  can  make  within  its  own 
borders  to  full  employment. 

In  the  past,  regardless  of  the  ups  and  downs  in  production  of  indus¬ 
trial  goods,  farmers  have  generally  produced  to  the  limit.  This  has 
meant  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  in  those  industries  which 
process,  transport,  and  distribute  agricultural  products.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  farmers  will  follow  this  tra¬ 
ditional  pattern.  They  will  continue  to  produce  at  capacity  levels  and 
in  so  doing  provide  employment  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  those 
whose  job  is  to  get  agricultural  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Another  way  in  which  farmers  can  contribute  to  full  employment  is 
through  the  wise  spending  of  the  money  they  have  saved  during  the 
war.  Recent  estimates  indicate  that  farmers’  cash  and  liquid  reserves 
are  about  $16,000,000,000.  This  amount  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands -of  farmers  is  far  beyond  anything  known  to  us  previously. 
These  figures  are  testimony  to  the  patriotic  thrift  which  farmers  prac¬ 
ticed  during  the  war.  This  farm  spending  power  wisely  managed  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  demand  for  peacetime  goods  and 
services. 

Farm  machinery  needs  replacement.  The  farm  automobile  will 
have  to  be  replaced.  Undoubtedly,  in  common  with  city  people,  our 
farm  families  will  make  up  for  long-deferred  purchases  of  clothing, 
shoes,  household  furnishings,  and  the  thousand-and-one  other  things 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  for  the  last  3  years.  Some  of  the  cash 
reserve  can  and  will  go  into  the  purchase  of  electrical  equipment  of  all 
sorts,  both  for  family  and  production  use.  I  hope  that  through  an 
intensified  and  expanded  rural  electrification  program  we  can  make 
electric  power  available  to  those  millions  of  farms  which  do  not  have 
power  lines. 

Of  course,  the  very  act  of  expanding  and  improving  rural  power 
networks  will  in  itself  provide  for  added  employment  directly  and  for 
additional  demands  for  electrical  machinery.  I3ut  farmers’  ideas  as  to 
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new  construction  are  not  going  to  stop  merely  with  improving  their 
electrical  services.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  rural  areas  will  em¬ 
bark  on  a  large-scale  program  of  repairing  and  improving  the  road 
systems,  school  buildings,  and  other  public  structures.  On  some  of 
this  they  will  need  the  assistance  of  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
but  much  of  this  will  be  done  with  local  initiative  and  local  funds. 
All  such  construction  projects  in  farm  areas  will  add  to  the  demand  for 
labor.  However,  the  most  important  construction  job  is  on  the  farm 
itself.  Farm  houses,  barns,  and  other  buildings  have  gone  unpainted 
and  unrepaired  because  of  difficulty  in  getting  material  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  spare  time  and  labor  in  recent  years.  Many  farmers  will 
be  very  busy  in  the  coming  months  in  putting  their  dwellings  and  farm, 
buildings  into  tiptop  condition,  and  in  many  cases  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings.  All  of  these  activities  will  go  to  swell  the  current  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  agriculture  can  increase  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  farm  and  can  contribute  to  the  demand  for  work  else¬ 
where.  For  some  time  we  have  had  working  in  the  Department  a  post¬ 
war  committee — one  of  whose  main  tasks  is  to  outline  methods  for 
insuring  full  employment  in  agriculture  in  the  postwar  period.  If  the 
full  employment  bill  is  passed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  it  is  my  intention 
to  expand  this  work  so  that  we  shall  be  ready  with  a  full  and  detailed 
program  for  agriculture. 

I  feel  so  confident  that  the  proposed  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945. 
is  a  significant  step  toward  providing  full  employment,  and  thus  in¬ 
suring  a  general  economic  situation  in  which  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  sound  and  constructive  manner,  that  I  am 
happy  to  endorse  the  measure.  I  think  that  its  sponsors  should  be 
congratulated  on  having  introduced  it,  and  that  this  committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  full  extensive  hearings  now  being  given  it. 

Mr.  Ervin  (presiding) .  I  have  no  questions.  We  will  take  a  recess 
until  2 :  30  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :  05,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :  30  p.  m.  of  the 
same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2 :  30  p.  m.,  Hon.  William  M.  Whitting¬ 
ton  presiding. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Congressman 
Frederick  C.  Smith,  of  Ohio.  Will  you  state  the  district  you  repre¬ 
sent,  Congressman  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Dr.  Smith.  I  represent  the  Eighth  Ohio  District. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Of  what  committee  are  you  a  member  ?  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  your  statement,  Con¬ 
gressman. 
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Dr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  having  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  you  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  2202,  entitled  “Full  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1945.”  The  testimony  I  have  to  offer  deals  more 
particularly  with  the  broad  principles  and  implications  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  measure,  rather  than  specific  interpretation  of  individual 
sections  and  paragraphs.  My  analysis  of  this  proposal  attempts  to 
present  underlying  causes  which  I  consider  to  be  primarily  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  substantial  potential  lack  of  employment  opportunity  that 
might  exist,  and  the  remedy  which  must  be  applied  to  restore  normal 
employment  opportunity. 

My  study  of  this  proposal  is  somewhat  lengthy.  I  am  aware  that 
your  committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  measure  for  a  long 
time,  that  you  are  perhaps  getting  a  little  weary,  especially  since  much 
of  the  testimony  presented  has  been  repetition.  I  shall  therefore  not 
burden  you  by  consuming  the  time  that  would  be  required'  to  read  my 
entire  statement,  but  give  you  only  such  portions  of  it  as  will  help  you 
to  understand  the  nature  of  its  contents.  Accordingly,  my  statement 
will  appear  considerably  disconnected.  Under  the  circumstances,  may 
I  ask  permission  of  the  chairman  to  substitute  my  complete  statement 
in  place  of  the  one  I  am  presenting,  and  also  to  make  such  revisions 
as  I  may  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  permission  is  granted.  We  are  interested 
in  your  statement  and  in  having  your  objections  to  the  bill. 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is  an  ominous  pro¬ 
posal,  to  say  the  least.  It  may  well  foreshadow  the  complete  exter¬ 
mination  of  private  capitalism  and  its  replacement  by  state  capitalism. 
To  those  who  have  followed  the  growth  of  the  American  state  and 
who  have  observed  its  ever  mounting  and  insidious  encroachment 
upon  competition  and  the  right  of  free  contract,  which  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  threatens  to  entirely  black  out  liberty  in 
this  land  of  ours,  the  measure  before  your  committee  comes  as  no 
surprise.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  culmination  of  the  development 
of  statism,  which  has  been  progressing  for  many  years,  and  by  no 
means  a  first  step  in  that  direction  as  some  seem  to  think. 

The  Patman  bill  starts  out  by  saying  that  its  purpose  is — 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  free  competitive  economy. 

Under  “Declaration  of  policy”  it  states : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  *  *  * 

preserve  and  strengthen  competitive  private  enterprise  *  *  *  stimulate  and 

encourage  the  highest  possible  levels  of  employment  opportunities  through  private 
enterprise  *  *  *  and  stimulate  increased  employment  opportunities  by  pri¬ 

vate  enterprise. 

In  section  3,  under  the  title  “The  National  Production  and  Unem¬ 
ployment  Budget”  we  read : 

•  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  program  for 
encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  particularly 
investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  private  enterprise,  *  *  *  any  of  such  programs  calling  for  the  con¬ 

struction  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  necessary  construction  work  by  private  concerns. 

The  National  Resources  Board  in  its  1942  report  lists  among  other 
things  under  “New  objectives,” 
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The  right  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  *  *  * 

Under  the  title  “A  New  Bill  of  Rights”  in  the  19+3  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  report  one  of  the  nine  rights  listed  is — 

The  right  to  live  in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  *  *  * 

President  Truman,  in  his  recommendation  for  full-employment 
legislation  in  his  September  6, 19+5,  message  to  Congress  listed  four  as¬ 
surances  to  promote  confidence,  among  which  is  the  following : 

Assurance  that  every  governmental  policy  and  program  will  be  pointed  to  pro¬ 
mote  maximum  production  and  employment  in  private  enterprise. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  champion  of  politically  planned  society,  when  he 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  support  of  the  full  employment  bill, 
was  more  than  lavish  in  protesting  loyalty  to  free  enterprise  which  in 
part  we  quote  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  this  general  realization  that  unemployment  on  any  considerable 
scale  would  be  a  deadly  threat  to  our  institutions  and  especially  to  our  free- 
enternrise  system. 

First  it  states  the  central  objective — full  employment  opportunity  in  a  free 
competitive  economy  *  *  * 

*  4  *  a  program  for  economic  action  to  move  toward  and  maintain  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  full  employment  opportunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy. 

*  *  *  the  kind  of  basic  legislation  we  need  as  the  first  step  toward  a  program 
for  full  employment  opportunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy. 

It  is  the  minimum  that  we  must  have  to  start  with  in  order  to  provide  t{he 
confidence  which  is  the  essential  basis  of  a  healthy  private  enterprise  *  *  * 

It  is  confidence  alone  that  will  give  is  the  healthy  flow  of  purchasing  power 
which  is  the  life  blood  of  the  private-enterprise  system. 

*  *  *  a  program  can  be  worked  out  that  will  provide  sufficient  employment 

opportunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  without  departing  from  our  traditional 
concepts  of  individual  liberties,  including  private  enterprise  ;  *  *  * 

Summarizing  briefly,  I  am  in  favor  of  H.  R.  2202  because  I  believe  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  step  in  creating  and  justifying  the  confidence  that  is  essential  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  our  private-enterprise  system. 

At  nine  different  places  in  his  testimony  Mr.  Wallace  referred  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Whittington.  You  have  them  all  in  your  statement? 

Dr.  SMiTH.  I  have  included  all  or  nearly  all. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  observed  he  used  these  statements  the  other 
day.  ' 

Dr.  Smith  (continuing  the  quotations)  : 

Finally,  I  have  said,  and  would  emphasize  again,  that  a  positive  program  of 
action  is  necessary,  and  that  it  can  be  constructed  without  doing  violence  to  our 
traditions  and  our  institutions,  and  without  ruining  the  financial  soundness 
*  *  *  of  the  country. 

Concluding  his  testimony,  Mr.  Wallace  said  : 

All  these  things  add  up  to  my  strong  support  of  H.  R.  2202.  I  believe  firmly  that 
we  can  accomplish  this  task — I  see  that  we  must  accomplish  this  task — and  I  urge 
that  our  time  is  limited  and  that  the  need  is  great. 

Give  us  a  good,  strong  legislative  authorization  and  let  us  get  to  work. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson,  though  not  quite  so  repetitious  in 
his  asseverations  of  loyalty  to  free  enterprise,  nevertheless,  when  he 
appeared  before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
left  no  doubt  that  he,  too,  wants  to  be  recorded  as  being  in  favor  of 
saving  free  enterprise.  He  said — 

In  fact,  there  are  two  fundamentals  upon  which  the  American  people  already 
are  agreed^  The  first  is  that  our  economic  problems  must  be  solved  within  our 
system  of  free  enterprise. 
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Our  people  want  to  keep  the  economic  system  under  which  this  country  achieved 
leadership.  They  know  it  offers  the  best  hope  of  continued  economic  progress  and 
higher  standards  of  living.  They  will  never  abandon  this  system  so  long  as  they 
can  cherish  this  hope. 

The  system  of  private  enterprise  has  enabled  the  United  States  to  outproduce 
every  other  country  in  the  world,  and  to  win  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  American  lives  and  a  maximum  reliance  on  the  products 
of  industry.  I  am  sure  that  the  system  of  free  enterprise  will  also  enable  us  to 
win  the  peace,  *  *  *. 

Mr.  John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver¬ 
sion,  in  his  testimony  before  your  committee  approving  H.  It.  2202, 
added  his  bit  to  these  protestations.  Said  he : 

In  the  eyes  of  our  citizens,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  world,  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  full  employment  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  looked  upon 
as  evidence  of  the  strength  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

*  *  *  To  these  tens  of  millions  of  workers  continuous  job  opportunities  are 
vital,  not  only  for  enabling  them  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  which  sustain 
life,  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  self-respect  and  their  status  as  free 
individuals  in  a  free  society. 

Such  grave  economic  conditions  are  the  greatest  danger  to  the  preservation  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

*  *  *  The  misery  and  fear  produced  by  widespread  unemployment  are  fer¬ 

tile  soils  for  demagogs  who  seek  in  devious  ways  to  overthrow  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  democratic  government. 

Assurance  of  stability  and  consistency  in  public  policy,  so  that  free  enterprise 
can  plan  better  by  knowing  what  the  Government  intends  to  do. 

The  particular'  virtue  of  this  bill  lies  *  *  *  to  achieve,  in  our  Nation,  a 
stable  prosperity  based  on  free  enterprise  and  upon  full  employment  and  full 
production. 

*  *  ♦  The  bill  declares  that  the  Government  will  encourage  primarily  private 
purchase  of  the  products  of  private  industry.  First  reliance  in  all  cases  will.be 
upon  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  upon  creating  for  it  favorable  economic 
conditions. 

*  *  *  Our  main  reliance  for  jobs  will  be  upon  expanded  private  consumption 
and  private  investment. 

*  *  *  This  bill  does  not  mean  Government  ownership,  Government  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  business.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget,  in  his  testimony 
before  you  in  support  of  H.  R.  2202,  said : 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  acknowledge  that  it  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  opportunities  for  full  employment  through  private  enter¬ 
prise  with  whatever  Government  support  is  needed. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach,  in  support  of  H.  R.  2202  before 
your  committee,  said : 

It  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
give  clear  indication  of  its  intention  to  establish  a  program  which  will  result,  in 
full  employment  if  our  system  of  private  enterprise  is  safely  to  maintain  itself 
under  the  stress  of  the  intricate  problems  of  the  postwar  period. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  statements  were  made  in 
unqualified  support  of  the  Patman  bill. 

Why  these  repetitious  solemn  affirmations  of  adherence  to  private 
enterprise  by  the  proponents  of  this  measure?  Until  recently  we 
never  heard  of  the  need  of  instituting  any  governmental  program  to 
stimulate  and  preserve  private  enterprise  in  any  manner  such  as  this 
bill  projects.  Heretofore  our  people  simply  took  it  for  granted  that 
private  enterprise  was  an  integral  part  of  our  way  of  life.  Why,  I 
earnestly  ask,  this  ever  swelling  solicitude  for  private  enterprise  by 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  and  all  the  adherents  of  a  politically 
planned  society,  and  their  importunate  yearning  for  power  to  save  it 
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from  being  annihilated?  What  motivates  this  state  of  mind  in  those 
people  ? 

Just  what  free  enterprise  do  these  people  have  in  mind  which  they 
think  needs  rescuing,  from  whom  or  what  is  it  to  be  saved,  where  is 
it  and  what  constitutes  free  enterprise,  anyway?  These  are  vital 
questions  and  need  to  be  answered,  to  do  which  requires  that  we  get 
down  to  first  principles. 

Practically  speaking,  there  exists  but  two  basic  social  orders,  that 
of  status  and  that  of  contract.  The  order  status  is  characterized  by 
the  regime  under  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  lived,  and  under  which 
the  Russian  people  live  today.  England  and  the  United  States  are 
representative  of  the  contract  order,  having  progressed  further  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  nation. 

Under  status  State  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  for  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessaries  of  life  predominates,  each  person’s  life  is  formerly 
fixed  from  birth  until  death  by  the  comparatively  few  comprising 
the  ruling  class  or  clique,  the  many  become  •  automata  and  change 
their  routine  only  at  the  will  of  their  superiors.  The  few  use  the 
bodily  powers  of  the  many  as  a  means  of  ministering  to  their  own  ease 
or  pleasure,  which  is  the  essence  of  slavery. 

Under  the  order  of  contract  each  individual  from  the  time  he 
reaches  the  age  of  discretion,  is  left  relatively  free  to  make  his  place 
in  life,  regulate  his  conduct  by  voluntary  agreement  with  the  other 
members  of  his  group,  and  use  his  brain  and  brawn  for  his  own 
sustenance  and  enjoyment,  which  is  the  essence  of  liberty. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  in  his  work  entitled  “Ancient  Law,”  says : 

*  *  *  the  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a  move¬ 

ment  from  status  to  contract. 

Williston  on  Contracts  defines  contract  as  “a  promise,  or  set  of 
promises,  to  which  law  attached  legal  obligations.”  But  this  legal¬ 
istic  definition  of  contract  is  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  import 
of  the  term  as  we  are  here  considering  it.  Contract  as  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  it  identifies  itself  and  is  coterminous  in  its  growth  with  the 
mores  or  customs  of  a  people.  It  is  an  order  or  way  of  life  where 
each  person  comes  into  possession  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  other  members  of  his  group  to  exchange  his  efforts 
for  theirs.  The  State  does  not  exist  to  exercise  compulsion. 

In  a  contract  society  there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  arrangements  which  come  under  the  head  of  contracts— mar¬ 
riage  vows,  separation  agreements,  adoption,  compromises,  compacts 
between  States,  and  so  forth.  Although  these  are  essential  to  the 
contract  order,  we  are  not  considering  them  at  this  time.  For  the 
present  we  are  concerned  only  with  a  particular  contract,  namely,  that 
which  involves  payment  of  money.  This  contract  identifies  itself 
with  free  enterprise,  they  being  one  and  the  same.  It  is  to  this 
contract  that  primarily  the  genius  of  our  people,  their  inventiveness 
their  resourcefulness,  their  high  standard  of  living  and  military 
Strength  must  be  attributed.  Therefore,  if  there  is  something  wrong 
with  free  enterprise,  or  if  it  is  in  danger  of  being  blacked  out,  the 
disease  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  pecuniary  contract.  If  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  needs  wet  nursing  by  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  something  seriously  has 
gone  wrong  without  contract  order. 
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Just  what  constitutes  the  contract  we  are  considering?  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  go  into  any  details.  The  contract  is  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties  to  mutually  exchange  their  efforts  with 
each  other  in  which  money  is  a  prerequisite.  The  contract  is  the  crea¬ 
tor  or  instrument  of  credit,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  complex 
structure  of  the  American  enterprise  system  was  built,  but  the  ultima 
ratio,  the  thing  which  gave  force  to  contract  and  made  credit  possible, 
was  money.  Without  money  contract  and  credit  are  nonexistent, 
unless  resort  is  had  to  barter  which  is  another  matter. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  get  into  any  argument  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  money,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so.  Nothing  more 
should  be  required  than  to  point  out  what  substances  were  used  as 
money  in  the  writing  of  the  contracts  that  were  involved  in  the  creation 
of  the  American  enterprise  system.  We  know  that  the  precious  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  the  latter  exclusively  in  more  recent  years,  are  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  were  used  as  money  and  final  arbiter  of  contracts  through¬ 
out  the  history  of  our  country  until  the  period  intervening  between 
1913  and  1934. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  social  or  producing  group  lost 
control  of  gold  to  the  state.  The  nationalization  of  our  gold  did  not 
wholly  take  place  in  1933-34,  as  so  many  seem  to  think.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  process  of  nationalizing  the  gold  began  in  1913. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  record  that  I  believe  an 
examination  of  the  testimony  I  am  presenting  will  show  that  it  is 
wholly  nonpartisan  in  nature;  it  ignores  entirely  any  and  all  aspects 
of  party  politics. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  the  promoters  of  the  “new  order”  really 
believe  gold  is  a  fetish  and  that  it  has  outworn  its  usefulness  and  can 
be  replaced  by  a  better  kind  of  money,  as  they  would  have  us  believe. 
The  quarrel  over  money  today  is  not  whether  a  substitute  can  be  found 
■that  will  serve  the  purposes  of  mankind  better  than  gold,  but  the 
whole  question  is,  Who  shall  own  and  control  the  gold,  the  social  group 
or  the  state?  The  high  esteem  which  every  government  in  the  world 
presently  has  for  the  yellow  metal  and  its  wedded  attachment  to  it 
should  dispel  any  lingering  doubts  that  might  remain  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  money : 


In  t;lie  earliest  periods  of  which  history  or  tradition  gives  any.  account,  and 
which  are  far  anterior  to  any  possible  concert  or  agreement  between  different 
peoples,  the  precious  metals  sustained  precisely  the  relation  to  the  nature  and 
wants  of  man  that  they  do  today  *  *  *  they  always  served  as  money  in  trade, 
and  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most  desirable  kind  of  property  to  hold  — 
Richard  V.  Poor,  Money  and  Its  Raws,  page  4. 


NTot  once  in  all  history,  to  my  knowledge,  has  the  position  of  gold  as 
rnonsy  been  seriously  challenged.  Today  practically  every  government 
in  the  world  recognizes,  without  qualification,  gold  as  being  the  most 
desirable  property  to  hold,  perhaps  as  never  before. 

You  may  perhaps  better  appreciate  the  import  of  the  point  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  if  I  remind  you  that  in  black  markets  in  China  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  today  gold  is  being  sold  at  $50  per  ounce.  If  t  hat  be  true — and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  true— it  should  not  be  surprising,  since 
it  would  merely  reflect  the  universal  urge  of  men  that  has  persisted 
down  through  the  ages,  to  convert  their  possessions  into  one  or  the 
other  or  both  of  the  precious  metals  in  periods  of  crises,  because  it  is 
the  best  property  to  hold.  Who  in  our  country  today,  having  the 
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means,  would  not  buy  gold  at  $50  per  ounce?  And  if  there  is  any 
question  in  anyone’s  mind  as  to  what  constitutes  money,  ask  Stalin, 
if  he  is  still  alive,  who  will  tell  you  there  is  hut  one  money  in  the 
world — gold.  ' 

But  the  monetary  gold  stores  of  the  world  are  now  almost  wholly 
owned  and  controlled  by  governments.  That  which  the  members  of 
the  social  or  producing  group  in  this  and  practically  every  other 
country  are  using  for  money  is  not  money  in  any  sense,'  but  a  kind  of 
credit,  a  deferred  promise  to  pay  whatever  the  monetary  and  financial 
policies  of  the  respective  governments  concerned  may  determine. 

Full  consideration  of  the  evolution  of  the  nationalization  of  gold  in 
the  United  States  would  require  much  more  space  than  can  be  devoted 
to  it  here.  It  would  take  us  back  and  even  beyond  the  founding  of 
the  Nation.  We  might  by  reviewing  the  thinking  of  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution  and  examining  that  document  find  that  they  did  not 
dispose  of  the  issue  relating  to  “bills  of  credit”  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
fully  protect  the  development  of  a  contract  society,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  intended  to  do  so.  We  would  probably  find  by 
examining  some  of  the  monetary  legislation  which  has  been  enacted 
since  the  Constitution  was  written  and  the- court  decisions  bearing 
upon  that  legislation  a  considerable  body  of  legal  sanction  of  “bills  of 
credit”  running  clear  through  our  national  history  down  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  in  1935-abrogating  the  gold  clause  in  contracts. 

We  should,  however,  mention  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  of  1870 
which  made  the  act  giving  legal  tender  quality  to  greenbacks  consti¬ 
tutional.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  that  decision  had  a  material 
effect  in  furthering  the  nationalization  of  our  gold.  It  may  be  apropos 
to  quote  the  prophetic  words  of  William  G.  Sumner  when  referring 
to  that  decision  in  1873  he  said : 

It  will  not  probably  take  a  war  to  overthrow  the  principle  of  the  Legal-Tender 
Act,  but  it  may  take  a  national  bankruptcy. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  act  of  nationalizing  our  gold  was 
wholly  brought  about  in  the  years  1933-34.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  nationalization  of  gold  would  not  have  taken  place 
except  for  the  conditions  produced  by  the  boom  in  the  1920’s  and  the 
collapse  in  1929. 

The  primary  forces  which  culminated  the  outright  nationalization 
of  our  gold  were  set  in  motion  with  the  advent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  was  never  a  private  institu¬ 
tion.  True,  its  capital  stock  is  privately  owned  and  its  holders  receive 
dividends  on  their  investment.  Precisely  at  that  point  private  in¬ 
terests  end. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always,  through  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  who  are  political  appointees,  completely  dominated  the  policies 
and  direction  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  is  now  and  always  has  been  little  more  than  an  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  required  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks  to  hold  respectively  40  percent  and  25  percent 
gold  against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  Federal  Reserve  bank  deposits 
gave  the  Government  control  of  the  use  of  gold  and  was  essentially  a 
process  of  nationalizing  it. 
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This  provision  caused  the  gold  to  be  drained  out  of  the  privately 
owned  banks  and  pockets  of  the  people  and  centralized  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

Since  the  abrogation  of  contract  which  primarily  underlies  any 
substantial  potential  inability  that  exists  on  the  part  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  provide  normal  employment,  and  since  it  is  the  nationalization 
of  gold  which  brought  about  this  abrogation,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  the  steps  that  were  taken  to  effectuate  this  final  act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  committee  an  important  situation 
which  exists  with  respect  to  our  finances,  and  which  has  the  most 
profound  bearing  upon  the  bill  you  are  now  considering,  and  also 
which  had  to  do  with  the  nationalizing  of  our  gold.  This  consists  of 
the  creation  of  bank  “money,”  through  the  “sale”  of  Government 
securities  to  the  commercial  banks.  The  process  is  essentially  the 
same  as  though  the  Government  printed  currency  outright.  It  was 
started  in  1917  to  assist  in  raising  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  By  the  middle  of  1919  the  commercial  banks  held  under  this 
arrangement  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,000  in  Government  securities, 
a  small  amount  of  which,  however,  represented  Government  securities 
held  as  security  against'  national  bank  notes  prior  to  the  war. 

This  method  of  financing  Government  costs  was  practiced  during 
the  depression.  The  amount  of  direct  Government  obligations  held 
by  the  commercial  banks  rose  from  $4,930,000,000  in  1929  to  $13,065,- 
000.000  in  June  1940. 

•  The  Treasury  has  leaned  heavily  upon  this  source  to  raise  revenue 
to  finance  costs  in  connection  with  World  War  II.  As  of  June  30, 
1945,  the  amount,  of  Government-created  bank  money  was  $84,000,000,- 
000.  To  this  must  be  added  potential  Government-printed  bank 
money  in  the  form  of  United  States  War  Savings  bonds,  which  as 
of  the  above  date  amounted  to  $45,600,000,000.  These  bonds  are  all 
fully  redeemable  within  6  months  from  date  of  purchase  and  have 
been  sold  to  the  public  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  available 
as  cash  for  the  purchase  of  refrigerators,  automobiles,  and  other 
commodities  after  the  war.  To  convert  them  into  cash  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  raise  the  needed  money  by  one  or 
all  of  three  ways,  taxation,  which  almost  certainly  will  not  be  done; 
by  selling  its  obligations  to  private  investors  other  than  those  now 
holding  War  Savings  bonds,  by  no  means  a  too  happy  prospect  either ; 
or  by  creating  deposit  credits  in  the  commercial  banks,  which  is  the 
most  likely. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of  approximately  $130,000,000,000  of  actual 
and  potential  Government-printed  bank  money  in  our  economy,  all 
of  which  represents  new  money. 

The  staggering  Federal  debt  is  ominous  to  contemplate  but  this 
redundancy  of  claim,  not  purchasing  power,  as  it  is  erroneously 
called,  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  may  prove  to  be  a  greater  peril 
than  the  debt,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  And  we  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  great  increase  in  the  Federal  Reserve  note  circulation,  as 
well  as  other  currencies.  The  total  amount  of  “money  in  circula¬ 
tion”  increased  from  $4,890,000,000  at  the  end  of  1929  to  $27,685,000,000 
on  August  31,  1945. 

Now  deficit  financing  by  this  method  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  use  of  gold  by  the  social  group  in  making  contracts,  because  when 
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gold  is  permittted  to  freely  circulate,  wholly  unrestricted  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  action,  it  quickly  exposes  even  the  slightest  depreciation 
or  paper  currency  that  takes  place.  That  is  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  gold. 

Under  a  regime  where  gold  is  nationalized  and  paper  currency 
becomes  permanently  inconvertible,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  making  exchanges  and  writing  contracts  permits  conceal¬ 
ment  of  depreciation,  and  by  means  of  price  and  wage  fixing,  ration¬ 
ing  and  numerous  other  political  devices  even  great  depreciation 
can  be  concealed,  at  least  from  the  masses,  for  shorter  or  longer 
periods. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Government  should  forcibly  relieve  the 
social  group  of  all  title  to  and  control  of  gold,  once  the  policy  of 
raising  funds  for  deficit  financing  as  heretofore  described  become 
securely  entrenched. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  apropos  to  recall  the  warning  given 
by  Senator  Eoot,  when  the  proposal  for  enacting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  being  considered  by  Congress,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  would  not  provide  an  elastic  currency,  as  was  claimed 
by  its  sponsors,  but  only  an  expanding  currency. 

The  program  of  levying  surtaxes  on  incomes  was  hailed  by  its 
sponsors  and  is  still  being  proclaimed  by  many  politicians  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  poor.  Here  at  last  was  found,  so  we  were  told, 
the  golden  key  that  unlocked  the  long  sought  for  secret  of  relieving 
the  common  man,  whoever  he  is,  of  carrying  an  unjust  burden  of 
taxes  and  making  people  pay  taxes  “according  to  their  ability”  to 
do  so,  of,  indeed,  “soaking  the  rich”  good  and  hard. 

But  what  is  the  real  story  in  respect  of  this  system  of  taxation? 
Has  it  ever  been  or  is  it  now  the  boon  to  wage  earners  and  the  other 
lower-income  groups  we  have  been  assured  would  be  the  case? 

It  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead  of  being  a  blessing  to 
those  groups  it  has  been  to  them  as  baneful  a  system  of  taxation 
as  ever  was  devised. 

Certainly  it  has  relieved  the  owners  of  private  industry  of  a  goodly 
portion  of  their  profits,  which  when  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
proper  manner  makes  good  advertisement  for  politicians  to  show 
their  deep  and  affectionate  concern  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden. 

But,  alas,  this  scheme  of  taxation  has,  by  capturing  profits  de¬ 
stroyed  capital  formation  in  industry  and,  hence,  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  bill  before  you  to  make  the  Federal  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  furnishing  employment  to  all  who  are  able  and  want  to 
work  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  industry  lacks  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  to  provide  full  employment.  Why  else  is  the  following 
language,  as  contained  in  section  2  (e)  on  page  3,  written  into  the 
bill: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  vol¬ 
ume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is  itself,  by 
levying  surtaxes  on  incomes,  primarily  responsible  for  shortage  of 
capital  it  now  seeks  to  provide  by  what  it  calls  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure. 
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But  wage  earners  have  been  stung  twice.  Not  only  have  they  lost 
the  job  opportunities  which  would  have  been  theirs  if  no  surtaxes 
on  income  had  been  levied,  but  they  have  taken  on  an  additional 
burden  of  taxation  to  support  the  bureaucracy  which  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  surtax  program.  The  low-income  groups  must  always 
pay  the  bulk  of  taxes,  no  matter  how  or  upon  whom  they  are  levied, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  all  taxes  must  in  the  end  somehow  come  out 
of  the  sale  price  of  services  and  commodities  or  production,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  purchased  or  produced  by  these  groups. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  surtaxes  on  incomes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  final  steps  that  cul¬ 
minated  January  30,  1934,  in  forcing  the  social  group  to  permanently 
surrender  their  gold  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  events  which 
attended  this  final  act  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  need  relating 
here. 

The  social  order  of  contract  upon  which  this  Nation  was  built  has 
been  exterminated.  The  process  was  slow  and  insidious  and  very  few 
realized  that  it  was  taking  place  until  it  had  been  almost  completed. 
Confidence  in  the  monetary  and  financial  system  seemingly  did  not 
become  seriously  affected  until  our  gold  was  finally  and  avowedly 
permanently  taken  from  us.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
that  act  brought  a  fuller  realization  to  the  forward-looking  industrial 
leaders  and  to  most  people  who  had  savings  to  invest  that  something 
serious  had  happened  to  risk  capital. 

People  having  savings  to  invest  were  estopped  because  they  had  no 
assurance  that  the  money  theymight  lend  would  be  of  the  same  value 
when  paid  back  to  them  as  it  was  when  they  loaned  it.  Since  con¬ 
tracts  could  no  longer  be  written  in  terms  of  gold,  but  only  in  terms 
of  forced  currency,  whose  value  is  dependent  upon  day  to  day  Govern¬ 
ment  policy,  they  became  skeptical. 

It  is  almost  instinctive  among  the  peoples  of  most  of  the  world  not 
to  put  their  trust  in  investments  which  are  written  in  terms  of  forced 
currency,  promises  to  pay  that  are  not  convertible  into  gold.  This  is 
especially  manifest  in  respect  of  long-term  contracts. 

Now  the  proof  that  the  abrogation  of  the  gold  clause  in  contracts, 
by  the  nationalization  of  gold,  seriously  affected  the  confidence  of 
investors  can  be  shown  by  many  examples.  A  study  of  the  relative 
amount  of  new  capital  that  was  invested  in  corporations  in  the  years 
following  1931  as  compared  with  that  invested  in  the  years  preceding 
that  date,  as  shown  on  the  chart  I  am  exhibiting,  is  a  good  illustra” 
tion.  According  to  figures  furnished  me  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  the  average  amount  of  new  corporate  flotations 
from  1919  to  1931  was  $3,900,000,000,  while  the  annual  amount  of  new 
corporate  flotations  from  1932  to  1941  was  $630,000,000.  That  is,  the 
annual  amount  of  new  corporate  flotations  in  the  years  following  the 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  gold  in  the  writing  of  contracts”  was 
only  16  percent  of  that  prior  to  this  act. 

Mr.  Rich.  Sixteen  percent? 

Dr.  Smith.  Sixteen  percent.  The  argument  has  been  made  that 
more  capital  was  invested  during  the  period  1919-31  than  was  neces- 
sary.  For  argument’s  sate  I  will  accept  that  statement,  but  no  person 
v»  ho  is  familiar  with  the  facts  will  assert  that  this  represents  anything 
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like  normal.  You  are  looking  here  at  one  .of  the  most  unwholesome 
pictures  that  ever  confronted  this  country. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  mean  that  confronts  the  private  enterprise  of 
America  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  when  private  enterprise  goes  by  the  board,  Ameri¬ 
can  Government  goes  by  the  board. 

Dr.  Smith.  Now,  get  my  point:  The  reason  for  this  is,  in  great 
measure,  the  extermination  of  contract,  which  was  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  ;  the  annihilation,  in  other  words,  of  gold  as  an  element  in  con¬ 
tract. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  make  that 
chart  a  part  of  his  testimony.  Let  us  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Very  well. 

(The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  p.  1061.) 

Mr.  Whittington.  It  is  commonly  asserted  by  those  who  seem  none 
too  sympathetic  to  the  contract  order  and  a  free  market,  and  who 
strive  for  more  and  more  State  intervention,  that  if  private  industry 
does  not  furnish  the  requisite  number  of  jobs  that  the  Government  will 
step  into  the  breach  and  do  the  task.  Is  it  really  any  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “if  private  industry  fails  to  do  the  job”?  How  possibly  can 
it  be  expected  that  people  will  lend  their  savings,  such  as  they  are 
still  permitted  to  keep,  for  the  development  of  additional  productive 
facilities  fearing  that  the  money  which  they  might  lend  will  be  worth 
less  when  it  is  repaid  them  ? 

Of  course,  the  huge  backlog  of  consumer  demand  will  probably  tend 
to  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of  full  employment  until  this  demand 
is  satisfied.  But  once  this  demand  has  been  met  can  it  be  expected 
that  such  semblance  of  private  industry  as  still  remains  will  be  able 
to  maintain  those  conditions  which  make  for  a  high  degree  of  em¬ 
ployment  unless  the  Congress  takes  drastic  action  in  correcting  the 
fundamental  disorders  that  afflict  our  monetary  and  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  the  first  and  foremost  being  the  restoration  of  a  money  to  the 
economy  ? 

Industry  has  withered  in  every  recorded  instance  of  disordered  cur¬ 
rency,  and  a  disordered  currency  has  invariably  been  caused  by  state 
tamperings  with  money.  Examples  are  legion.  It  has  bqpn  stated 
by  competent  persons  that  it  took  France  40  years  to  overcome  the 
evils  caused  by  the  debasement  of  her  currency  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  The  disease  which  afflicted  her  currency  then  was  very 
mild  compared  with  that  which  afflicts  ours  now. 

I  should  like  now  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  bill  itself.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  in  his  September  6  message  to  Congress,  urged  passage 
of  full -employment  legislation.  He  said  : 

A  national  reassertion  of  the  right  to  work  for  every  American  citizen  able 
and  willing  to  work — a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  duty  of  Government  to  use 
its  own  resources  if  all  other  methods  should  fail  to  prevent  prolonged  unem¬ 
ployment — these  will  help  to  avert  fear  and  establish  full  employment. 

Mr.  Truman  does  not  say  how  this — 

national  reassertion  *  *  *  would  help  to  avert  fear  and  establish  full  em¬ 

ployment. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  and  whose  fear  he  has  in  mind 
which  would  be  averted. 
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.  Could  it  be  expected  that  a  declaration  by  the  Government  <(to  use 
its  on  n  resources’  to  provide  employment  if  private  industry  fails 
to  turnish  enough  jobs  to  go  around  would  relieve  the  fears  of  em¬ 
ployers  ? 

Would  not  such  a  declaration  have  just  the  opposite  effect?  Is  not 
industry  already  hampered  and  frightened  to  the  point  of  almost 
giving  up  because  of  such  programs  as  the  measure  before  you  en¬ 
visions,  and  because  of  such  declarations  as  that  which  we  are  pres¬ 
ently  discussing?  Could  anything  possibly  be  more  calculated  to 
scare  potential  risk  capital  and  management  than  such  a  declaration  ? 

It  should  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  the  President  means  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Government  using — 

its  own  resources  if  all  other  methods  should  fail  to  prevent  prolonged  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Just  what  resources  does  the  Government  possess  which  it  can  call 
its  own,  and  which  it  could  use  to  make  work  ?  If  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  any  assets  over  and  above  its  liabilities,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  are.  True,  the  Government  has  some  8  to  10  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  buildings  and  land  here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  these  do  not  fetch  much  rent  or  other  forms  of  reve¬ 
nue — not  enough,  at  least,  to  furnish  many  jobs.  The  Government 
owns  a  lot  of  gold,  but  that  is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  Government'  corporations — Com¬ 
modity  Credit,  Federal  Farm  Mortgage,  Federal  Deposit  Insurance, 
Reconstruction  Finance,  and  so  forth — which  have  a  book  value  of 
invested  capital  amounting  to  $13,212,000,000. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  invested  $14,056,000,000  in  such 
agencies  as  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  National  Housing  Agency,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  from  my  examination  of  such  balance  sheets  and  other  financial 
data  relating  to  these  agencies  and  corporations  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  their  net  worth  is  considerably 
less  than  their  present  book  value  would  indicate. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  Federal  debt,  which  will  probably 
reach  the  $300,000,000,000  mark,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government’s 
balance  sheet  shows  it  to  be  pretty  much  in  the  red.  I  can’t  make  out 
where  it  would  have  any  net  capital  with  which  to  do  business  and 
provide  employment. 

It  is  possible  the  President  may  have  had  in  mind  resorting  to  the 
use  of  the  Government -owned  plants  which  were  constructed  for  the 
production  of  wTar  goods  as  a  means  for  providing  employment.  But 
here,  too,  we  run  into  some  difficulties.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation — that  is,  the  Government — -now  has  title  to  about  $7,500,- 
000,000  worth  of  such  plants.  The  policy  is  to  either  sell  or  lease  all 
of  them  to  private  industry.  The  money  derived  from  the  sale  and 
lease  of  these  and  other  plants  must  be  applied  to  the  Federal  debt,  if 
accounts  are  to  be  kept  properly. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  President  had  in  mind  the  Government- 
owned  plants  and  facilities  when  he  referred  to  the  Government’s  own 
resources.  What  he  probably  thought  of  was  the  power  of  taxation. 
He  likely  was  also  thinking  of  another  source  from  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  derive  revenue  besides  that  of  taxation,  which  comes  nearer 
to  being  expropriation  than  taxation.  I  have  already  indicated  that 
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the  Government  has  created  $84,000,000,000  of  bank-deposit  credit  by 
the  simple  process  of  depositing  its  securities  in  the  commercial  bank¬ 
ing  system.  Indeed,  outright  taxation  and  this  Government-created 
bank  money  are  the  only  two  sources  available  to  the  Government  for 
the  raising  of  funds  to  finance  job  opportunities. 

From  the  estimates  of  others  that  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  my  own, 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  how  any  Congress  or  adminis¬ 
tration  would  run  the  risk  of  trying  to  collect  any  more  taxes  than 
will  be  required  to  service  the  debt  and  pay  the  operating  costs  of 
the  Government.  Estimates  for  the  cost  of  these  items  run  as  high 
as  $30,000,000,000  annually,  but  whether  the  figure  be  that  or  no  more 
than  20,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  political  party  would  dare  attempt 
to  add  any  substantial  amount  of  taxes  to  those  required  for  servicing 
the  debt  and  paying  operating  costs  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
for  investment  in  private  industry  to  promote  employment. 

The  principal  source  from  which  the  Government  could  derive  rev¬ 
enue  to  invest  in  enterprise  is  Government-created  credit;  that  is,  in 
substance,  printing-press  money. 

To  be  sure,  the  Government  might  and  likely  would  be  able  to  sell 
some  of  its  obligations  to  private  investors,  as  it  is  doing  now  to  aid 
in  financing  war  costs.  By  keeping  the  gold  nationalized  and  forcing 
people  to  withhold  confidence  in  the  investment  of  savings  in  what 
is  left  of  private  enterprise,  of  course,  Government  securities  are  the 
best  and  safest  investment,  because  the  basis  upon  which  private  in¬ 
vestment  rests  has  been  destroyed  and  people  will  of  necessity  have 
to  invest  what  savings  they  possess  and  wish  to  utilize  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  Government  securities.  This  is  the  system  now  in  operation 
in  the  Soviet  State.  What  little  savings  the  people  of  that  country 
are  able  to  accumulate  must  be  lent  to  the  state  authority  or  remain 
idle.  The  fact  is  the  Soviet  State  may  and  does  forcibly  exact  such 
savings  from  the  people  and  calls  the  procedure  investment. 

The  method  of  raising  funds  by  selling  securities  to  private  inves¬ 
tors  is  not  objectionable  in  a  war  emergency,  but  as  a  peacetime  policy 
to  provide  employment  it  is  a  fallacy  of  the  first  order.  The  whole 
idea  that  the  state  has  power  to  increase  employment  over  that  which 
can  be  provided  by  private  industry  operating  in  a  free  market  where 
the  relations  of  persons  are  determined  by  voluntary  contractual  en¬ 
gagements  is  the  grossest  delusion.  Frederick  Bastiet,  one  of  the  very 
few  straight-thinking  students  of  society,  had  something  important 
to  say  on  this  point : 

Let  us  then  study  the  question  in  its  twofold  bearing.  While  we  mark  the 
destination  which  the  state  gives  to  the  millions  voted,  let  us  not  neglect  to 
mark  the  destination  which  the  taxpayers  would  have  given — and  can  no  longer 
give — to  those  same  millions.  You  will  then  understand  that  a  public  enterprise 
is  a  medal,  with  two  sides.  On  one  appears  a  workman  employed,  with  this 
device :  “What  is  seen” ;  on  the  other,  a  workman  employed,  with  this  device 
“What  is  not  seen.” 

As  a  temporary  measure,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  during  a  severe  winter,  this 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  may  have  good  effect.  It  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  an  insurance  office.  It  adds  nothing  to  work  or  to  wages,  but  it 
takes  the  work  and  wages  of  ordinary  times,  to  bestow  them,  with  loss  it  is  true, 
on  period  of  difficulty. 

As  a  permanent,  general,  systematic  measure,  it  is  nothing  but  a  ruinous 
mystification,  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction,  which  shows  a  little  stimulated 
labor  which  is  seen,  and  hides  much  prevented  labor  which  is  not  seen. 
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In  these  few  words  are  clearly  explained  the  fallacious  theory  that 
the  state  has  the  power  to  create  employment  in  the  sense  of  adding 
to  that  which  private  enterprise  can  furnish. 

We  are  safe  in  going  even  further  than  this.  Since  the  state  must 
obtain  any  resources  it  utilizes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  employ¬ 
ment  from  the  group  who  directly  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  it 
can  never  create  as  much  productive  employment  as  it  destroys. 
Mark  I  said  “productive  employment,”  not  just  mere  employment. 
This  should  be  axiomatic.  A  comparison  between  the  man-hour  pro¬ 
ductivity  under  private  capitalism  in  the  United  States  and  that  of 
those  European  states  which  are  now  and  always  have  been  dominated 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  state  capitalism,  and  especially  that 
of  Russia  where  private  capitalism  has  been  completely  exterminated 
and  replaced  by  state  capitalism,  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
program  such  as  this  bill  embraces  could  not  possibly  fail  to  destroy 
more  productive  facilities  than  it  could  create. 

The  Patman  bill  before  you  does  not  contain  a  comparable  provision 
to  that  in  section  2  (d),  4,  of  the  Senate  act,  S.  380,  which  ostensibly 
provides  for  limiting  Federal  expenditures  to  tax  receipts.  In  any 
event  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Patman  bill  would  be  enacted  without 
some  ostensibly  limiting  provision  such  as  that  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  can  be  used  by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  weapon  which  I  doubt  not  is  contemplated.  The  provision  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  found  on  page  5  of  the  Senate  bill  and  reads  as  follows : 

That  any  program  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  Nation  is  at  peace  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  program  of  taxation  over  a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter  is  designed  and  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  during  that  period  any  net  increase  in  the  national  debt  (other  than  debt 
incurred  for  self-liquidating  projects  and  other  reimbursable  expenditures)  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate?^ 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Whose  amendment  was  it? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  don’t  know. 

Take  the  phrase  “a  program  of  taxation  over  a  period  comprising 
the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter.” 
Say  a  program  of  investment  and  expenditure  amounting  to  $10,000,- 
000,000  had  been  decided  upon.  According  to  the  formula  a  program 
of  taxation  spread  over  a  number  of  years  would  be  set  up  to  provide 
a  sufficient  amount  of  taxes  to  amortize  the  $10,000,000,000. 

What  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  number  of  years?  The 
Federal  Government  is  making  domestic  and  foreign  loans  extending 
over  a  period  of  30  years.  Would  this  be  considered  a  reasonable 
number  of  years?  Or,  would  60  years,  the  time  required  by  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  finance  the  construction  of  the 
so-called  slum  dwellings,  be  a  reasonable  number  of  years  ?  How 
possibly  can  the  term  “reasonable  number  of  years”  have  any  mean¬ 
ing,  especially  in  view  of  the  philosophy  of  deficit  spending  which 
completely  dominates  Federal  financing,  and  which  is  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  the  Patman  bill  now  before  your  committee  is 
predicated  ? 
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But  even  this  doubtful  provision  for  limiting  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  to  tax  receipts  specifically  earmarked  for  those  pur¬ 
poses  is  still  further  vitiated  by  the  language,  “other  than  debt  in¬ 
curred  for  self-liquidating  projects.”  What  are  self-liquidating  proj¬ 
ects?  Before  the  advent  of  the  art  of  conjury  in  semantics  and  the 
neo-science  of  language  twisting  in  the  writing  and  interpretation 
of  laws  any  8-year-old  child  could  have  answered  this  question.  But 
since  their  introduction  into  the  body  politic  it  would  seem  to  require 
something  in  the  nature  of  wizardry  to  figure  it  out. 

Take,  for  example,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  and  its 
operations.  The  low-rent  and  slum-clearance  program  was  sold  to 
Congress  and  the  country  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  self-liquidating, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  both  the  statute  and  the  several  con¬ 
tracts  that  are  involved  in  the  program  provide  exactly  the  contrary. 
The  way  those  projects  are  liquidated  is  something  like  this :  Assume 
a  slum  project  costing  a  million  dollars.  The  United  States  Housing 
Act  provides  that  the  Government  shall  extract  $1,000,000  from  the 
pockets  of  taxpayers  for  its  construction.  Actually,  however,  the 
Government  obtains  this  money  by  borrowing.  Then  the  act  further 
provides  that  the  Government  shall,  over  a  60-year  period,  extract 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  another  million  dollars  to  pay  back 
to  the  taxpayers  the  first  million  dollars  taken  from  them.  Since  the 
money  to  be  raised  over  the  60-year  period  to  pay  back  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  the  money  borrowed  from  them  in  the  first  place  is  raised  by 
deficit  financing,  it  means  that  the  debt  created  thereby  draws  com¬ 
pound  interest  which  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  will  double  itself  in 
about  35  years.  Though  this  is  the  most  expensive  housing  that  has 
ever  been  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  no  part  of  its  cost  is 
self-liquidating,  but  on  the  contrary  the  cost  continually  and  without 
any  predictable  end  increases,  nevertheless  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  persist  in  calling  it  low-rent  housing  as  well  as  self-liquidating, 
and  not  a  few  people  believe  it. 

And  how  shall  we  interpret  the  last  phrase  of  this  proviso :  “With¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employment”?  It  seems  to  me 
the  previous  language  is  explicit  enough  to  permit  unlimited  deficit 
financing  without  adding  this  other  language.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  any  other  that  the  writers  of  this  bill  wanted  to  make  cer¬ 
tain,  it  is  that  of  providing  the  Government  with  sufficient  power  to 
spend  without  any  limit  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Is  that  your  interpretation  of  that  clause,  that 
last  clause  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  would  not  say  that  it  all  hinges  on  that  particular 
•clause. 

Mr.  'Whittington.  But  I  say  is  that  in  line  with  your  interpre¬ 
tation? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Theoretically,  the  Soviet  state  has  eliminated  unemployment.  It 
had  unemployment  insurance  but  has  abolished  it.  But  what  method 
did  it  use  to  assure  full  employment?  It  set  up  a  system  of  conscript 
labor.  Every  able-bodied  person  was  forced  to  work;  none  could 
refuse.  Workers  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  no  choice  in  respect  of  the 
kind  of  work  they  must  do.  .That  is  selected  for  them  by  their  mas¬ 
's.  The  police  see  to  it  that  orders  are  carried  out.  We  are  a  short  - 
l  people  if  we  think  that  we  can  make  the  Federal  Government 
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responsible  for  full  employment  without  providing  it  with  all  the 
instruments  to  carry  out  such  responsibility.  Unlimited  power  of 
coercion  would  be  just  as  essential  to  our  Government  to  effectively 
carry  out  such  an  undertaking  as  it  is  in  Russia. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  are  essentially  the  same.  Both  pro¬ 
vide  for  sufficient  political  machinery  and  state  power  to  make 
almost  inevitable  sufficient  implementing  legislation  to  exterminate 
what  is  left  of  private  capitalism  and  its  replacement  by  state  capital¬ 
ism.  Both  are  patterned  closely  after  the  Soviet  system.  If  any 
member  doubts  this  I  suggest  that  they  read  L.  E.  Hubbard’s  book 
entitled,  “Soviet  Money  and  Finance.”  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  Bank  of 
England’s  expert  on  Russia  and  his  work  on  this  subject  is  considered 
by  informed  persons  as  being  thoroughly  reliable. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  is  the  name  of  the  work? 

Dr.  Smith.  Soviet  Money  and  Finance,  by  L.  E.  Hubbard,  who  is 
the  Bank  of  England’s  expert  on  Russia.  It  was  written  in  1936. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  read  this 
book  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  decide  whether  or  not  this 
bill  follows  the  Soviet  pattern. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills,  in  sections  2(d)  and  3  (b),  respectively, 
provide  for  state  planning  with  respect  to  taxation,  banking,  currency, 
monopoly,  wages,  working  conditions,  foreign  trade,  investment,  agri¬ 
culture,  social  security,  and  natural  resources. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  addition  to  the  above,  provides  for  planning 
in  connection  with  credit,  hours,  education,  housing,  public  works 
services,  works,  and  research  and  other  revenue,  investment,  expendi¬ 
ture,  or  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Both  bills  specifically  provide  that  the  Government’s  activities 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the  subjects  listed  and  thus  leave  open  the  whole 
field  of  economic  and  social  activities  into  which  the  state  may  enter 
to  carry  on  its  planning  activities.  The  field  of  planning,  under  this 
bill,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  state. 

Unlimited  deficit  financing  is  permitted  under  both  bills,  is  indeed 
the  basis  of  financing  the  scheme.  Deficit  financing  is  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  would  make  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure  or  guarantee  every  able-bodied 
person  remunerative  full-time  employment.  The  Soviet  Constitu¬ 
tion  guarantees  to  every  one  of  its  subjects  “the  right  to  work.” 

Both  bills  would  completely  centralize  all  planning  in  Washington 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual— the  President  of  the  United 
States — just  as  all  planning  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  presently  cen¬ 
tralized  in  Moscow  in  the  hands  of  Stalin. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  contained  in  section 
3  relating  to  what  is  called  the  national  budget  I  have  no  comment, 
since  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  being  omniscient  or  omnipotent. 
Only  God  knows  what  is  embraced  in  that  section. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  some  light  is  thrown  on  what  can 
be  expected  to  be  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  the  national  budget 
if  this  irrationally  conceived  device  is  given  legal  sanction. 

The  Soviet  state  operates  under  a  national  budget.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware  Russia  is  the  only  country  that  has  this  sort  of  political 
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device.  She  has  an  army  of  statisticians,  as  good  ones  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere,  figuring  out  all  the  things  that  would  be  called  for 
under  section  3  of  the  Patman  bill.  However,  it  is  not  statistics  that 
makes  the  Soviet  system  click,  hut  the  knout  and  concentration  camp. 
Without  these  instruments  of  coercion,  torture,  and  death  the  stupidity 
of  trying  to  run  the  Russian  economy  by  statistics  would  have  blown 
up  long  ago. 

One  extremely  vital  factor  which  would  profoundly  influence  the 
undertaking  of  state  planning,  as  outlined  in  this  bill,  is  the  unstable 
basis  upon  which  the  value  of  our  currency  is  predicated.  All  of  the 
estimates  and  calculations  which  would  be  involved  in  arranging  the 
financing  of  a  planned  production  and  distribution  program  would  be 
vitiatedDecause  of  this  fact.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  suffered  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  its  managed  economy  and  which 
has  brought  upon  the  people  living  under  it  the  greatest  hardship 
and  suffering  has  been  the  instability  of  its  currency.  The  principle 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  making  the  exchange  value  of  money 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  government  officials  instead  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  consent  of  all  the  people  in  a  free  market  and  contract  order 
underlies  the  whole  process  of  coercion  which  now  dominates  the  lives 
of  the  Russian  people. 

The  Soviet  economy  is  chronically  afflicted  with  deficits  in  one  place 
and  another.  These  deficits  are  not  infrequently  met  by  the  simple 
device  of  printing  money.  This  means  further  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  which  is  bound  to  more  or  less  vitiate  planning  based  on 
statistical  data.  As  with  the  national  budget,  Soviet  money  works, 
not  because  it  has  any  intrinsic  worth,  or  because  of  any  integrity 
possessed  by  Soviet  officials,  but  again  by  the  fearful  weapons  of  co¬ 
ercion,  the  knout,  and  concentration  camp. 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  United  States  too  is  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  same  kind  of  money  as  that  which  has  so  terribly  bedeviled 
the  Russian  people.  Just  as  prevails  under  the  Soviet  regime  so  our 
money  is  given  its  value  by  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  men  in  control 
of  our  Government.  Just  as  this  kind  of  money  is  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  and  of  the  toiling  masses  in 
particular,  so  the  money  we  are  now  forced  to  use  is  likewise  dele¬ 
terious  to  the  interests  of  our  people  in  general  and  to  those  who  must 
toil  with  their  hands  in  particular.  Those  persons  who  work  for  a 
daily  wage  and  all  others  whose  incomes  are  comparatively  low  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  so-called  new  order  which  has  been  ushered 
in  is  a  great  boon  to  them  are  being  gravely  deceived.  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  were  these  groups  less  secure  than  they  are  today. 

One  needs  but  read  with  an  open  mind  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  money  to  be  convinced  of  this.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  facts 
of  history  is  the  immeasurable  amount  of  suffering  caused  the  toiling 
peoples  of  the  world  by  state  tinkerings  and  debasements  of  money. 
The  hell  around  the  earth  we  now  witness  can  in  great  measure  be 
traced  to  that  source. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  statistics,  and  then  I  shall  have  completed 
my  statement.  If  we  must  have  a  politically  planned  economy  based 
on  statistics  I  would  suggest  as  a  basis  for  all  other  statistics  data 
showing  the  percentage  of  fulfilled  promises  made  by  politicians  and 
the  percentage  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  that  worked  out  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  their  avowed  purposes.  So  as  to  be  certain  of  arriving 
at  true  statements  of  fact  I  would  further  suggest  the  following :  The 
establishment  of  two  bureaus,  Democratic  and  Republican,  the  former 
to  be  appointed  and  their  salaries  paid  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  latter  by  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Then  have  the  Democratic  bureau  go  into  the  promises  made  and  the 
legislation  enacted  by  Republican  administrations  and  pass  judgment 
on  their  merits  and  vice  versa. 

This  procedure  could  not,  of  course,  bring  to  light  all  the  facts, 
but  I  believe  it  might  accomplish  about  as  perfect  a  job  and  form 
as  sound  a  basis  for  a  politically  planned  society  as  we  could  possibly 
hope  for. 

Mr.  Whittington.  As  I  understand,  it  is  your  position  that  we 
have  already  embarked  on  statism,  and  that  the  expressions  in  this 
bill  for  “free  enterprise”  are  mere  lip  service  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  like,  Mr.  Whittington,  to  be  unfair,  but  I 
have  a  feeling  that  that  is  the  case.  But  would  you  allow  me  to  add 
that  I  am  not  saying  that  all  the  people  who  endorse  these  bills  are 
deliberately  doing  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  If  we  have  not  departed  from  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  you  feel  that  some  people  at  least  are  using  the  expres¬ 
sion  here  as  lip  service.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  our  de¬ 
claring  that  we  believe  in  reaffirming  our  belief  in  free  enterprise  and 
the  competitive  system  in  any  effort  that  may  be  made  to  provide 
for  full  employment  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  You  mean  strike  out  the  title  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes;  and  section  2  of  the  bill.  What  objection 
is  there  to  making  that  declaration,  that  we  believe  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  should  be  used  in  promoting  employment  and  full 

^  Dr.  Smith.  I  can  see  no  harm  to  be  done  in  a  statement  of  policy 
if  it  is  followed  by  proper  action. 

Mr  Whittington.  Assuming  that  that  is  true  and  that  we  would 
undertake  to  provide  for  full  production,  is  it  your  view  that  we  can¬ 
not  do  it  by  public  works,  by  public  spending  alone,  or  generally  by 
public  works  or  by  spending,  but  that  we  have  got  to  eradicate  the 

causes  of  unemployment?  .  __  ..,•  ,  .  , 

Dr  Smith.  Yes.  And  let  me  add  this,  Mr.  Whittington :  A  decla¬ 
ration  by  the  Government  of  intention  to  return  to  the  contract 
order,  which  means  a  return  to  the  use  of  gold  m  the  writing  of 
contracts,  is  a  primary  requisite  for  restoring  the  confidence  that  is 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  conditions  which  must  obtain 
to  provide  the  fullest  amount  of  productive  employment.  Appro¬ 
priate  action,  of  course,  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  such 

Mr.  Whittington.  Well,  isn’t  it  true,  as  matters  stand  now  that 
there  is  a  very  material  work  for  Congress  and  the  committees  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  our  currency,  whether  it  be  return  to  the  gold  Stan  - 
ard  or  something  else,  if  we  are  going  to  compete  withGreat 
Britain?  Because  people  who  have  gone  ab ro  d  and 
foreign  countries  say  that  the  British  pound  is  there  that  Wester 
ling  bloc  obtains,  and  you  have  got  to 

other  currencies  into  British  pounds,  and  that  the  United  btates 
out  of  business  in  foreign  trade. 
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Dr.  Smith.  If  we  went  back  to  gold - 

Mr.  Whittington  (interposing).  No;  I  don’t  say  that.  Isn’t 
there  something  now,  if  we  are  going  to  promote  foreign  trade,  that 
we  have  got  to  do  in  Congress  to  compete  with  Great  Britain  in  for¬ 
eign  trade,  when  this  statement  comes  to  me,  as  I  presume  it  has  to 
you,  that  when  our  people  go  abroad  they  find  Great  Britain  is  there 
with  her  trading  and  that  the  American  dollar  has  got  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  pounds  before  the  American  system  can  use  it  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  Of  course,  I  think  Congress  should 
always  be  interested  in  doing  whatever  it  can  to  increase  our  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What  is  the  place  of  public 
works  in  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  Federal  Government?  What 
type  of  public  works  or  construction  should  the  Government  engage 
in,  in  your  opinion,  in  normal  times  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  It  should  construct  only  those  public  works  which  are 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand,  but  I  am  just  trying  to  get  your 
view  as  to  the  general  principle  of  public  works.  Should  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  normal  times — by  the  word  “normal”  I  have  in  mind 
not  necessarily  providing  people  with  jobs — would  you  like  to  have 
the  Government  build  public  buildings,  Government  buildings  only? 
What  would  you  say  about  highway  construction  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Should  the  Federal  Government  go  into  highway  con¬ 
struction  ? 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes;  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Dr.  Smith.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  long-established  policy 
of  matching  State  funds  for  the.  construction  of  so-called  national 
highways  and  has  expended  large  amounts  for  the  purpose.  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  Federal  Government  matching  funds  with  States  for 
any  purpose.  I  think  it  wrong  in  principle,  that  it  leads  to  great 
waste  and  inequity.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  leave 
road  building  to  the  States  altogether  so  long  as  Federal  funds  for 
matching  must  be  raised  by  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Generally,  what  percent  of  the  national  income 
is  expended  in  construction  in  private  enterprise,  when  there  are  pros¬ 
perous  times?  What  is  your  statement  on  that? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  percentage  is  rather  small. 

Mr.  Whittington.  My  general  recollection  is  that  whenever  the 
total  construction  of  the  country  is  around  12  to  13  percent  of  the 
national  product,  there  is  a  rather  high  level  of  employment  in  the 
country.  Assuming  that  that  is  true,  if  the  construction  falls  below 
that  figure,  would  the  normal  public  construction  that  the  Government 
does  within  a  well-regulated  budget — could  it  be  expanded  so  as  to 
stimulate  in  an  economic  way  prices  that  occur  in  private  construction? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Whittington,  I  think  it  could  be  helpful  if  the 
construction  were  actually  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  if  the  State  supplemented  that  by  expand¬ 
ing  their  construction  in  the  periods  of  economic  fluctuations,  I  am 
just  wondering  if  that  would  not  stimulate  private  construction  and 
thereby  promote  employment. 
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Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Whittington,  temporarily,  yes;  but  fundamentally 
and  in  the  long  run,  no. 

Mr.  Whittington.  To  stimulate  it  and  get  it  back  somewhere  near 
normal  ?  It  has  served  its  purpose  but  not  to  be  continued,  because 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it  when  we  get  it  back  to  normal.  Now,  if  you 
were  asked  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  what  would  be  your  answer  as  to 
how  the  Government  could  promote — not  provide — full  production 
and  employment  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Give  us  just  rather  a  summary. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  we  should  give  concrete  assurance  that  we — by 
the  word  “we  ’  I  mean  Congress — intend  to  discontinue  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  balance  the  Budget,  reduce  the  Government  bureaus  sufficiently  to 
convince  the  public  that  we  mean  business,  and  the  further  assurance 
that  the  Government  intends,  within  a  certain  period,  to  return  to  the 
people  the  use  of  the  gold  that  is  now  hoarded  in  the  vaults  of  the 
several  mints.  And,  Mr.  Whittington,  let  me  emphasize  that  these 
things  must  be  done  if  we  would  restore  and  maintain  free  enterprise 
in  America. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  just  mentioned  about  cutting  down  the  Federal  pay 
roll.  How  about  cutting  out  a  lot  of  the  functions  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  now  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  course,  that  would  be  included,  naturally. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Assuming  now  that  we  could  not  get  a  declara¬ 
tion  to  go  back  to  the  gold  standard,  what  can  we  do,  outside  of  that, 
outside  of  declaring  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  immediate  balancing 
of  the  Budget?  Would  you  suggest  anything  that  we  might  do  to 
stabilize  or  promote — both  stabilize  and  promote — full  production? 
Because  it  occurs  to  me  that  generally  we  had  full  production  on  the 
part  of  private  industry  during  the  war  for  the  production  of  war 
materials;  now,  can  we  stimulate  full  production  or  something  com¬ 
parable  to  it  in  peace  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  You  can  give  the  appearance  of  doing  that,  or  you  may 
even  do  it  temporarily,  but  that  would  only  be  digging  deeper  our  own 
graves  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Yes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  although,  for 
this  reason,  personally,  I  do  not  think  that  is  enough,  because,  as  I  view 
it,  I  feel  that  the  philosophy  underlying  the  House  bill  is  unsound. 
I  feel  that  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Senate  bill  is  unsound. 
In  fact,  I  feel  that  both  the  declarations  are  unsound.  I  say  if  we 
continue  on  along  the  line  of  doing  we  may  get  into  further  trouble. 
If  we  can  suggest  or  propose  something  that  is  constructive,  I  would 
like  to  do  it.  'That  is  my  view  about  the  matter,  because  I  believe  in 
our  free-enterprise  system;  I  believe  in  the  matter  of  public  works, 
that  the  Government  should  accomplish  works  that  are  of  and  in  the 
national  interest,  and  are  definitely  a  public  function.  I  believe  we 
ought  to, remove  the  causes,  if  we  cannot  remove  them  all  at  one  time, 
continue  to  remove  as  many  as  we  can  of  these  causes  of  depressions. 
Whatever  I  do  I  want  it  to  be  rather  constructive,  or  at  least  I  want 

to  think  that  wav.  , 

As  you  know,  this  is  an  imperfect  and  if  not  impossible  thing,  both 
sections  3  and  4,  that  is  something  that  the  President  submits  with  just 
the  aid  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  that  he  has  now,  and  without 
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any  other  information  except  the  advice  of  those  indicated.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  information,  because  I  think  we  should  see  where 
we  are  going,  and  where  we  will  be  when  we  finally  arrive  there,  and 
see  further  that  if  we  are  going  to  balance  the  Budget  that  it  is  done  in 
the  right  way.  Obviously,  if  we  are  going  to  balance  the  Budget,  then 
I  say  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  not  only  this  committee  but  for 
every  committee  in  Congress  to  examine  anything  which  would  lead  in 
that  direction,  or  which  would  tend  to  lead  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Dr.  Smith,  we  have  been  told,  that  is,  this  committee,  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  this  legislation  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  placed  on  the  statute  books  as  soon  as  possible.  With  your 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  so  far  as  jobs  are  concerned, 
can  you  tell  us  any  reason  why  it  is  immediately  necessary  that  this 
legislation  be  passed? 

Dr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  cannot.  I  cannot  think  of  any. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  hear  from  your  district  as  to,  and  from  your 
knowledge  of  your  district  personally,  anything  to  indicate  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  labor? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  do  not  have  that  situation  existing  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  no  overabundance  of  labor? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  We  have  no  overabundance  of  labor. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know  that  is  the  same  in  my  district,  I  know  that  we  have 
more  jobs  than  people  to  fill  them,  and  I  take  it  you  have  the  same  in 
yours. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  the  same  situation  that  now  exists  in  mine. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in 
your  district  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Not  so  much  that,  but  we  have  more  jobs  than  there  are 
lieople  to  fill  them. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  the  point.  There  are  more  jobs  open  than  people 
to  fill  them. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  record  to  show  that  you 
have  an  overabundance  of  work  and  a  lack  of  people  to  take  up  that 
work  work  in  your  district ;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  Mr.  Henry;  that  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Rich.  Is  it  necessary,  if  we  want  to  get  this  country  on  its  feet 
after  the  war,  for  everybody  to  go  to  work? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  we  want  the  reconversion,  and  the  Nation  to  prosper, 
the  more  we  are  dilatory  in  putting  the  people  back  to  work,  and  not 
having  the  people  to  do  the  work,  then  it  is  essential  that  something  be 
done,  otherwise  the  slower  that  takes  place  the  more  detrimental  that 
is  going  to  be  to  our  national  welfare ;  is  that  so  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  reading  this' bill.  Dr.  Smith,  do  you  believe  that  it  is 
wiser  not  to  have  a  large  committee  to  aid  and  assist  the  President  in 
determining  what  we  shall  do  to  create  jobs,  or  what  the  condition  of 
the  country  is,  or  do  you  think  we  would  be  better  off  with  a  larger  com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Rich,  I  cannot  suggest  any  changes  in  this  bill. 
Every  line  is  objectionable  to  me.  If  it  is  passed  with  everything 
stricken  out  of  it  except  the  title  it  will  do  damage  to  confidence.  The 
mere  consideration  of  this  proposal  by  Congress  does  violence  to  the 
true  spirit  of  enterprise. 
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Mr.  Rich.  This  bill  H.  R.  2202 1  That  is  the  one  to  which  you 
refer?  J 

I  am  getting  post  cards  and  letters  by  the  hundreds  to  pass  this  bill, 
H.  R.  2202,  as  is,  without  any  amendments.  Do  you  think  that  the 
people  who  are  writing  those  cards  know  exactly  what  the  bill 
contains  ? 

Dr.  k3MiTH.  I  know  that  many  of  those  people  do  not  understand 
what  is  involved. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  want  jobs  for  everybody.  Do  you  know  of  any¬ 
body  in  Congress  or  anybody  anywhere  with  whom  you  are  connected 
that  does  not  want  a  job  for  the  man  who  wants  to  work? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  the  natural  thought  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  they  want  a  job,  and  they  want  to  work  to  earn  their  living. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  true  I  believe  of  most  Americans. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  is  a  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  best  create 
that  job  and  that  situation.  From  your  statement  I  inferred  that 
private  enterprise,  if  it  is  properly  encouraged,  will  create  more  jobs 
for  less  money  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  than  any  other 
way  that  they  can  be  created  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Really,  you  have  to  restore  free  enterprise  first.  It 
does  not  exist  today  in  the  sense  that  we  knew  it.  The  basis  of  it 
is  gone. 

Mr.  Rich.  In  other  words,  we  have  had  so  many  government  regu¬ 
lations  that  free  enterprise  is  free  no  longer. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  will  destroy 
further  free  enterprise? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  whole  idea  involved  in  this  bill  is  inimical  to  free 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  referring  to  free  enterprise  as  it  did  exist. 

Dr.  Smith.  It  could  not  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rich.  Has  the  sentiment  gone  out  over  the  country,  since  the 
President  made  his  statement  the  other  day  that  he  wanted  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  this  bill  out,  that  the  bill  will  give  full  employment 
to  everybody  that  wants  a  job? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  President  let  it  be  known  in  his  speech  during 
the  past  week  that  this  bill  should  be  passed,  and  if  it  was  passed, 
it  would  create  jobs  for  everybody  who  wants  to  work;  is  that  the 
impression  that  the  country  has  now? 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  politics  is  politics,  of  course. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  to  this  I  am  not  interested  in  politics. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  might  say,  as  I  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wallace — 
if  I  understand  it  correctly — he  said  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  might  comment  on  a  letter  1  received  today  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  That  is  not  my  State  and  he  is  not  one  of  my  con¬ 
stituents,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  fellow  is  talking  about  pol¬ 
itics,  because  he  would  not  be  writing  me  if  he  were.  He  says,  in 
part: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  pleased  to  note  in  today’s  press  that  you  had  taken  exception 
to  President  Truman’s  speech  Tuesday  night  in  which  he  criticized  holding  up 
this  bill  which  would  give  these  loafers  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks.  The  public 
is  fed  up  with  this  business  because  they  know  the  true  conditions.  Here  are 
the  conditions  as  to  labor  in  Atlanta.  Before  VJ-day  there  were  less  than  500 
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being  paid  unemployment  compensation.  Last  week  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Office  had  applications  from  small  and  medium  business  for  over  8,000 
help  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  now  nearly  5,000  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  who  will  not  accept  a  job  from  anyone.  Those  few  laborers  we  can 
get  to  work  are  giving  us  about  a  half  day’s  work  in  a  day,  and  if  we  try  to 
get  them  to  do  some  work  they  will  quit  and  tell  you  that  they  are  going  to 
get  some  of  that  rocking-chair  money.  I  trust  that  you  and  the  committee  will 
continue  to  resist  the  President  for  this  purely  political  bill. 

He  calls  it  a  political  bill ;  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  means 
the  life  or  death  of  our  economic  existence.  We  know  this  is  not  goings 
to  aid  us  in  continuing  to  foster  free  enterprise,  and  when  we  do  any¬ 
thing  more  to  injure  free  enterprise,  ultimately  the  wheels  of  indus¬ 
try  will  stop.  I  think  the  thing  we  want  to  endeavor  to  do  is  to  get 
more  men  to  go  to  work,  and  to  work  if  they  are  given  work,  and  to 
accept  work  from  private  employment,  and  if  they  cannot  get  $100  a 
week,  to  take  $40  a  week  or  $50  a  week,  rather  than  take  $25  per  week 
as  a  matter  of  living  on  unemployment  compensation.  Of  course, 
they  have  been  referring  to  a  bill  in  some  instances  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
committee,  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  from  correspondence  I  have 
seen  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to  be  badly  fooled  if  this 
legislation  is  passed  such  as  we  have  now  before  us  in  H.  R.  2202. 
And  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  fool  the  people,  I  would  rather  come  out 
and  be  honest  with  them,  and  try  to  continue  our  economic  system  as 
we  once  knew  it  a  few  years  ago  rather  than  try  to  bring  into  the 
economy  of  this  country  Russianized  principles  that  we  are  having  in¬ 
filtrate  into  our  national  life  as  each  day  and  week  goes  bv,  because  it 
seems  to  bring  us  just  that  much  more  close  to  that  type  of  life.  Dr. 
Smith,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Ervin  (presiding).  Mr.  Resa,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Resa.  Yes.  Dr.  Smith,  do  you  believe  that  the  fathers  of  this 
country,  when  they  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplated 
a  system  in  which  economic  planning  or  political  planning  for  the 
country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  namely,  the  President? 

Dr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  by  political  planning  something  on  the 
order  of  the  Russian  plan? 

Mr.  Resa.  The  question  is :  Do  you  think  that  t  lie  founders  of  the 
country  intended  that  national  planning  of  any  kind  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  namely,  the  President? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Resa,  I  know  what  the  point  is  you 
are  aiming  at  there. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  will  get  that  point  later  on,  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith.  But  the  matter  of  planning,  the  word  “planning”  can 
mean  a  great  many  different  things.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fathers 
of  this  country  thought  that  we  should  have  a  politically  planned 
economy  such  as  is  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question.  My  question  is  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  intended  that  the  national  planning  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  namely,  the  President? 

Dr.  Smith.  All  planning,  regardless  of  its  nature,  and  regardless 
of  whether  it  may  be  such  planning  as  is  involved  in  the  Russian 
system  or  any  other  kind,  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  said  “national  plan,”  any  plan  that  is  national  in  scope 
or  relates  to  a  national  problem.  Did  they  intend  that  that  planning 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  namely,  the  President  ? 
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Dr.  Smith.  In  the  complete  hands  of  that  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  As  I  have  put  the  question  to  you. 

Dr.  Smith.  As  I  read  the  Constitution,  our  Government  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  separation  of  powers  into  the  three 
branches  of  the  Government.  And  if  you  mean  that  the  President 
would  be  directed  by  the  Constitution,  to  suggest  measures,  it  might 
be  .that  you  could  interpret  that  to  mean  that  he  has  such  power,  but 
I  must  frankly  say  to  you  that  I  have  no  way  of  answering  your 
question  directly. 

Mr.  Resa.  Would  not  a  mere  reading  of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  provide  the  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  It  might  provide  one  answer  for  you,  another  one  for  me. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  you  are  not  able  to  state 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  our  Nation  that  national 
planning  should  or  should  not  be  entirely  in  the  control  of  one  person, 
namely,  the  President? 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  no ;  you  do  not  understand  me  that  way. 

Mr.  Resa.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ray  understanding  you,  our  diffi¬ 
culty  now  is  your  understanding  me.  I  am  asking  you  a  question,  and 
I  am  waiting  for  the  answer.  You  are  a  Member  of  Congress,  you 
are  dealing  almost  every  day  with  questions  that  involve  the  existence, 
the  extent,  and  the  distribution  of  governmental  power.  I  am  asking 
you  whether  it  was  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  country  that 
national  planning  should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  one  person, 
namely,  the  President? 

Dr.  Smith.  You  mean,  that  he  should  be  a  dictator  ?  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  your  question. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  will  ask  the  question  my  way.  It  is  very  easy  to  slide 
away  from  the  essential  question  by  the  easier  process  of  attaching 
labels.  Was  it  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  country  that  all  national 
planning  should  be  entirely  within  the  control  of  one  person,  namely, 
the  President  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  My  answer  to  you  is  simply  this,  I  would  have  to  know 
what  you  are  driving  at  before  I  could  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Resa.  If  you  will  answer  the  question,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
driving  at  later.  Are  you  able  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  can  answer  that  only  if  you  will  go  back  and  tell  me 
what  you  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  I  am  driving  at  is  this :  I  want  to  know  your  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  the  founders  of  this  country  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  President - 

Dr.  Smith  (interposing) .  That  is  the  same  question,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  Complete  control  over  planning  designed  to  meet  na¬ 
tional  situations. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  am  not  a  technical 
logician.  I  mean  by  that  I  am  not  versed  in  the  art  of  logic  as  you 
seem  to  be,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  allow  you  to  get  me  into  an  awk¬ 
ward  position.  . 

Mr.  Resa.  The  question  I  asked  you  does  not  appear  m  the  works 
of  Aristotle;  it  does  not  appear  in  Plato;  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
work  of  John  Stewart  Mill ;  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  Whately ;  and  they  never  thought  of  it  because  it  has  to  do 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Smith.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  to  clarify  this  matter? 
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_Mr.  Resa.  Not  right  now.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  President  has  complete  power  to  control  the  national  plan¬ 
ning? 

Mr.  Church.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Dr.  Smith,  are  you 
a  lawyer  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Are  you  asking  me  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Church.  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  know. 

Dr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Resa.  What  is  the  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  have  given  you  all  the  answer  that  I  intend  to  give 
you. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  want  that  to  appear  in  the  record :  The  witness  states 
that  he  has  given  me  all  the  answer  that  he  intends  to  give  my  ques¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Smith.  To  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  annual 
budget  in  which  consideration  is  given  to  everything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  designated  by  you  in  your  statement 
as  the  Patman  bill.  .  I  read  from  section  3  this  language : 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  national  production  and  employment  budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  detail,  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate-first,  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including  the  self-employed 
in  industry  and  agriculture;  second,  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government  required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross 
national  product,  at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  such  labor  force  (such  dollar  volume  being  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  “the  full  employment  volume  of  production”)  and  (3)  the 
estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises  *  *  *. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Soviet  national  budget  about  the  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  would  have  to  see  the  statement  read  back  by  the 
stenographer.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  I  said  the  national  budget 
provided  in  the  Patman  bill  carries  everything  that  the  Soviet  budget 
carries  or  that  everything  contained  in  the  Soviet  budget  is  embraced 
in  the  Patman  bill? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  understood  you  very  clearly  to  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
Soviet  national  budget — I  believe  it  is  an  annual  budget — gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  section  3  of  this  bill. 
Do  you  now  say — do  you  now  say,  I  repeat,  that  the  annual  Soidet 
budget  provides  for  everything  that  is  found  in  section  3  of  H.  R. 
2202? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  now  say  that  the  Soviet  annual  budget  gives  con¬ 
sideration  to  everything  that  is  found  in  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  desig¬ 
nated  by  you  as  the  Patman  bill  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  us  get  this  clear;  The  Patman  bill  or  the  Soviet 
budget  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  You  made  that  statement  in  your  direct  testimony. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  was  just  making  a  general 
statement. 
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Mr.  Resa.  I  am  not  interested  in  whether  it  is  general,  but  I  am 
interested  in  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not. 

Dr.  Smith  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  everything  or  practically 
everything.  I  simply  do  not  recall.  I  would  have  to  check  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  will  ask  you  again : 

Do  you  now  say  that  the  Soviet  annual  budget  gives  consideration 
to'  everything  that  is  provided  for  in  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202? 

Di.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  all  of  the  apostrophies,  the  periods,  all  the 
commas,  dashes,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  do  not  mean  anything  that  is  not  contained  in  my 
question. 


Dr.  Smith.  I  am  no  more  meticulous  in  trying  to  find  out  what  you 
are  getting  at  than  you  are  in  putting  your  questions. 

Mr.  Resa.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Assuming  that  you  stated  that  the 
annual  Soviet  budget  gave  consideration  to  everything  that  is  to  be 
found  in  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  would  you  say  that  in  making  that 
statement— 


Dr.  Smith  (interposing).  If  I  said  that? 

Mr.  Resa.  Assuming  you  did,  do  you  remember  now  whether  you 
did  or  did  not  say  it  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words  that  I  used,  the  exact 
expression  I  made,  in  connection  with  the  matter  which  you  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  now. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  substance,  as  well  as  you  can  recall  it,  what  was  your 
statement  with  reference  to  the  similarity  between  the  Soviet  budget 
and  section  3  of  H.  R.  2202  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  would  say  that  the  program  outlined  in  this  bill  is 
fundamentally  similar  to  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Resa.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  have  you  ever  seen  the  annual  Soviet 
budget? 

Mr.  Church.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  a  point  of  information  now, 
do  you  recall  whether  the  statement  is  in  his  prepared  speech  or  not  ? 
If  so,  can  you  let  him  take  the  time  to  look  it  up  ?  I  am  sorry  but  I 
was  not  here  when  that  part  of  the  statement  was  given. 

Mr.  Resa.  Will  you  find  your  statement  in  your  prepared  speech, 
please,  if  you  can? 

Dr.  Smith.  You  asked  me  whether  I  have  ever  seen  the  Soviet 
budget.  I  have  seen  a  description  of  the  Soviet  budget.  I  explained 
that  to  the  committee.  My  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  budget  has  been 
derived  from  numerous  sources,  but  principally  from  L.  E.  Hubbard’s 
book  entitled  “Soviet  Money  and  Finance.” 

Mr.  Resa.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  I  wanted  to  get  an  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question  as  to  what  statement  you  made,  for  this  record, 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  budget  and  section  3  of 
H.  R.  2202. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  see  why  the  burden  of  that  should  particularly 
fall  on  me.  I  am  glad  to  do  it  if  I  can  find  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  It  certainly  should  not  fall  on  me. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  well  to  wait  until  the  record 
is  transcribed,  or  until  the  other  reporter  is  present  so  we  can  get  him 
to  repeat  the  statement?  My  point  is  that  this  does  not  prove,  and 
the  questioner  has  not  proved  that  the  witness  made  any  such 
statement. 
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Mr.  Ervin  (presiding).  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  correct 
procedure  is  under  such  circumstances.  I  wonder  if  colleague  Mr. 
Resa  could  suggest  a  ready  solution  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  think  Dr.  Smith  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  find 
the  statement.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  have  to  come  back  here 
time  after  time.  I  have  other  work  to  do.  He  did  not  seem  to  find  any 
difficulty  in  making  the  statement  the  first  time  it  was  made,  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  made  the  statement  in  the  first  place  has  caused 
me  to  think  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  if  it' can  be  located  readily 
it  should  be,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Rich.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Russian  form  of  government 
that  they  have  jobs  for  every  worker  that  wants  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  appropriate  simile.  All  Rus¬ 
sians  wear  clothing  but  that  does  not  persuade  me  to  become  a  nudist. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  was  asking  you  if  it  was  not  the  case  that  under  the 
Russian  formula  jobs  for  everybody  are  provided  in  Russia,  and  if 
we  have  a  similar  formula  for  jobs  under  this  bill  for  everybody  in  this 
country,  that  everybody  who  is  not  employed  in  private  enterprise  will 
be  employed  by  the  Government,  are  we  not  doing  the  same  thing 
that  Russia  is  attempting  to  do,  practically  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have  that  statement  now.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  in  error.  You  have  turned  the  thing  around.  Here  is  the 
statement : 

To  understand  something  of  the  manner  in  which  section  3  of  the  Patman 
bill  would  operate,  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  State  budget  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  things  provided  in  that  section  are  in  substance  and  general  out¬ 
line  identical  with  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Resa.  There  was  another  statement  besides  that,  I  think  it  was 
interpolated,  and  I  remember  it  very  clearly,  that  the  statisticians 
preparing  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  the  same  items  as 
are  called  for  by  section  3  of  this  bill.  That  is  your  language  as  I  recall 
it.  Now  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  annual  budget  does  have  everything 
that  is  to  be  found  in  section  3  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  me  read  my  statement  in  full : 

To  understand  something  of  the  manner  in  which  section  3  of  the  Patman 
bill  would  operate,  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  state  budget  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  things  provided  in  that  section  are  in  substance  and  general  out¬ 
line  identical  with  the  budget  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  so  far  as  I  know  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  which  has  a  national  budget  such  as  that 
envisioned  in  H.  R.  2202. 

There  is  my  statement. 

Mr.  Resa.  Read  that  last  sentence  again. 

Dr.  Smith  (reading)  : 

And  so  far  as  I  know  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  which  has  a  national 
budget  such  as  that  envisioned  by  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Resa.  Regarding  this  bill  you  do  not  now  make  the  statement 
that  the  Soviet  budget  contains  everything  that  is  in  section  3  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  stand  on  my  previous  statement. 

Mr.  Resa.  You  made  the  statement  that  this  bill  would  place  the 
planning  in  the  control  of  one  individual,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  interpret  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Resa.  What  is  the  basis  for  that  statement  of  yours? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  was  my  basis  for  that  statement?  Section  3  (a), 
states :  - 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  national  production  and  employment  budget  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  “the  National  Budget’’),  which  shall  set  forth  in  summary  and  detail,  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate — 

Then,  further  along  under  “Preparation  of  National  Budget,”  it 
says: 

The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  understand  this  act  to  provide  that  the  President’s 
annual  budget  shall  contain  a  plan  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  the  language  there  is  clear  for  anybody  to  in¬ 
terpret  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Resa.  1  shall  ask  the  reporter  to  read  my  last  question  again. 

Mr.  Ervin.  The  reporter  may  read  the  last  question. 

(The  reporter  read  the  following:) 

Do  you  understand  this  act  to  provide  that  the  President’s  annual  budget  shall 
contain  a  plan? 

Dr. 'Smith.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  the  question  that  was  just 
read  by  the  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  wish  you  would  answer  it  for  me. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  you  find  in  H.  R.  2202  any  provisions  under  which  any 
national  plan  relating  to  full  employment  could  be  formulated  or 
carried  out  without  the  participation  of  Congress? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  this  anticipates  that  Congress  would  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Resa.  Does  this  bill  contain  any  provision  in  which  at  any 
future  time  Congress  shall  cease  to  have  any  participation  in  the 
formulation  or  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan? 

Dr.  Smith.  Why  certainly  it  does. 

Mr.  Resa.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  provision  is? 

Dr.  Smith.  You  did  not  hear  all  of  my  statement.  I  explained  that 
legislation  such  as  this  on  top  of  the  many  other  interferences  with 
private  enterprise  which  the  Government  has  already  undertaken  leads 
to  absolutist  government. 

Mr.  Resa.  And  is  all  of  that  provided  for  in  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Oh,  I  did  not  say  that.  .... 

Mr.  Resa.  My  question,  Dr.  Smith,  is — and  it  is  a  simple  question : 
What  provision  is  contained  in  this  bill  under  which  Congress  at  any 
future  time  will  cease  to  have  a  part  in  formulating  or  carrying  out 
any  such  plans  ? 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  ? 

Mr.  Ervin.  Does  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rich.  Is  not  it  customary  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  recommendation  to  Congress,  and  if  the  majority  party 
who  are  then  in  power  with  the  President,  that  the  Congress  puts 
through  the  legislation  that  he  asks  to  be  put  through,  and  has  that  not 
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been  the  course  for  the  last  6  or  8  or  10  or  12  years  that  they  have  even 
driven  it  through? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recently  made  21  requests  of  Congress;  and  of  the  21,  19  have  so 
far  been  refused. 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  because  you  have  a  different  President  as  of 
today,  but  the  one  man  that  we  had  for  many  years  prior  to  that,  every¬ 
thing  that  was  brought  to  Congress,  they  have  driven  it  through  Con¬ 
gress,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  two  Presidents  of  the  same 
party. 

Mr.  Resa.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  question  that  you  have  put  to  this  witness  on  this 
stand  involves  that,  and  I  am  here  on  this  committee,  and  so  I  am  telling 
you  what  happened,  so  you  will  be  advised. 

Mr.  Resa.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  mav  have 
read  those  instances,  quite  glaring  instances  in  which  President  Roose¬ 
velt  attempted  to  purge  certain  Members  of  Congress,  which  resulted  in 
failure. 

Mr.  Rich.  Unfortunately,  he  has  great  success  in  certain  instances, 

Mr.  Resa.  There  are  certain  Members  of  Congress  who  are  here  now 
whom  he  tried  to  purge. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  not  here,  certainly,  at  the  will  of  President 
Roosevelt,  but  in  spite  of  it,  and  the  effort  is  altogether  too  dangerous 
an  effort. 


Dr.  Smith.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  your  questions:  There 
is  nothing,  of  course,  in  the  bill  which  says  in  so  many  words,  “It  is 
hereby  provided  that  nothing  is  contained  in  this  bill  which  shall 
prevent  future  Congresses  from  doing  so-and-so.” 

Mr.  Resa.  As  I  understand  it,  your  answer  is  that  you  do  not  find 
aiv\  filing  in  thn-  hill  which  terminates  or  will  terminate  at  some  future 
date  the  participation  by  Congress  in  the  formulation  of  these  plans? 

Dr.  bMiTii.  Oh,  yes,  I  do;  because  if  it  is  passed  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  will  tend  to  bring  that  about, 

Mr.  Church.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  Resa.  No,  I  will  not;  I  am  having  enough  difficulty  not  trying 
here  “  allSWCr  °  my  cluestlons>  and 've  shall  never  get  away'from 


astute  hiwvpr^nrU?  gentleman  who  is  doing  the  questioning  is  an 

hr  somroFom  difficMtTes!1088  “  *  ^  1  think  that  accountS 

haFthaf  result  t0  kU°W  if  y°U  find  somethin£  in  this  bill  that 

of Fnvfr'tho,', nnlf,1SW<r  the  question’  jt  is  simply  another  grant 
impetus  to  the  mnvp  ra?rnin:U'V  one’iUld  w°uld  afford  a  tremendous 

powerTn  the  Prudent  18  ^  undar  way  to  <*“tralize  all 

fata* finie  oStSf  th“i  hlYolv«  the  terminating  at  some 
F  m  ?  ofTtbfe  P  on  the  part  of  Congress? 

Lii.  ^hth.  I  Ins  biH  affine?  Is  that  the  point? 

Ii.  Resa.  1  hat  is  the  bill  we  are  talking  about. 

M I  Not  ?n  thls  biU  atone. 

Hip  ..ncv'.f  r  d  Is ,not  the  statement  I  thought  you  made.  That  is 
the  answ ei  I  wanted  to  get,  that  it  is  not  in  this  bill  alone.  1  * 
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Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Henry,  do  you  have  some  questions  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  Dr.  Smith,  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  President  is  unable 
to  get  legislation  he  wants  or  recommends  it  must  be  because  many 
of  his  own  political  faith  disagree  with  him  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Frankly,  I  want  to  avoid,  and  in  my  analysis  of  this 
bill  I  have  avoided  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  understand,  but  Mr.  Resa’s  questions  have  been  along 
this  line,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  clear. 

This  thing  has  come  into  one  or  two  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  made.  I  want  to  clear  this  up.  When  we  have  a  President  of 
one  political  faith,  and  he  has  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  he  makes  certain  recommendations  for  legislation  and  urges 
its  passage,  as  he  is  doing  right  now,  if  he  is  not  able  to  get  that 
legislation  through,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  it  is  because  many 
of  his  own  political  faith  disagree  with  him? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  course,  since  Congress  is  controlled  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  that  would  follow. 

Mr.  Henry.  Can  you  not  answer  that  question  “Yes”  or  “No”? 

Dr.  Smith.  Put  your  question  again,  because  I  want  to  be  certain 
about  it. 

Mr.  Henry.  Under  our  form  of  government,  we  have  a  two-party 
system. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Henry.  If  we  are  in  a  situation  such  as  we  are  now  where  we 
have  a  President  of  one  political  faith,  and  we  have  in  both  Houses, 
the  same  political  faith  a  majority,  and  the  President  of  that  same 
political  faith  is  urging  certain  legislation  and  recommends  it,  and 
he  fails  to  get  that  legislation  through,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
that  failure  to  get  that  legislation  through  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  own  political  faith  disagree  with  him? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  necessity  it  would  have  to  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Henry.  Dr.  Smith,  the  President  in  his  radio  talk;  the  other 
night,  and  I  am  quoting  from  a  newspaper  copy  that  I  have  at  my 
seat,  this : 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  now  that  the  Government  stands 
for  prosperity  and  jobs,  not  depression  and  relief. 

I  agree  with  that  much  of  his  statement,  do  you  not  also  agree? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  course,  anyone  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  to  read  on  a  little  further  in  this  passage  he  said : 

Passage  of  a  full-employment  bill  will  give  the  American  people  this  assurance. 

When  he  said  that  he  was  not  necessarily  referring  to  11.  R.  2202, 
was  he  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Henry.  Neither  was  he  necessarily  referring  to  S.  880,  was  he? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct  also. 

Mr.  Henry.  Therefore  it  might  be  possible  for  many  of  us  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  which  is  aimed  at  more  employment; 
is  that  correct  ?  Which  is  aimed  to  encourage  employment,  and  foster 
employment  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  will  answer  yes,  with  this  qualification,  that  I  would 
first  have  to  see  the  legislation. 
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Mr.  Henry.  Yes;  but  would  you  not  say  that  you  would  not  refuse 
to  vote  for  any  legislation  that  would  be  aimed  at  creating  a  better 
climate  for  private  enterprise  system,  and  that  was  aimed  to  foster 
more  employment  and  better  employment  in  private  enterprise? 

Dr.  Smith.  No  ;  I  indicated  in  my  statement  that  I  would  support 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  Henry.  Further  on,  following  what  the  President  said — I 
would  like  to  quote  this : 

The  responsibility  for  the  damaging  delay  in  enacting  this  legislation  is 
definitely  at  the  door  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now  I  will  ask  you,  Do  you  think  that  this  committee  would  be 
acting  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with  good,  sound  American 
tradition  if  we  defeated  this  legislation  in  committee,  or  if  we  voted 
this  out  favorably  in  committee  without  having  heard  such  expert 
witnesses  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  was  here  the  other  day  when  that  point  was  discussed, 
and  I  think  that  the  committee  has  been  fair  and  considerate.  But 
let  me  go  a  little  bit  deeper.  Ours  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative 
government.  The  Congress  is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  free  of  any 
and  all  influence  by  the  Executive.  That  is  fundamental  to  our  form 
of  government. 

Mr.  Henry.  Would  you  allow  me  to  change  the  word  front 
“influence”  to  the  word  “domination”?  In  other  words,  free  from 
“domination”  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  stronger  word. 

Mr.  Henry.  This  committee,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  understanding, 
is  very  much  interested  in  full  employment, '  I  assume  everybody  is. 
When  we  had  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  before  us  the  other  day  he 
made  some  reference  to  the  confidence  that  would  be  instilled  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  if  this  legislation  were  passed,  and  how  it  would 
eliminate  fear.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  there  anything  that  you  know  of  that  Congress  can 
do  that  would  help  eliminate  fear  and  instill  confidence  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

Dr.  Smith.  Were  you  here  during  the  reading  of  my  entire  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Henry.  Yes ;  I  think  I  heard  every  bit  of  it. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  indicated  that  Congress  could  if  it  would. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  my  belief  that  one  of  many 
ways  to  instill  confidence  and  eliminate  fear  would  be  to  frame  legisla¬ 
tion  here  in  Congress  in  such  a  way  that  private  enterprise  would  be 
less  fearful  of  Government  interference  and  Government  competition, 
if  we  could  frame  legislation  that  would  eliminate  the  strife  between 
labor  and  industry,  legislation  that  would  create  harmony,  and  if  we 
could  cut  down  the  number  of  Federal  employees,  or  if  we  could  im¬ 
press  on  the  public  that  the  Government  is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to 
economize,  if  we  took  such  steps  as  that,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  instilling  confidence  in  the  people  and  eliminating 
fear  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Henry.  Referring  to  paragraph  (e)  on  page  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  is 
that  paragraph  any  admission  that  private  enterprise  might  not  be 
able  to  achieve  complete  employment  f 

Dr.  Smith.  “The  national  production  and  employment  budget  ?” 

Mr.  Henry.  Paragraph  (e)  of  page  3. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Henry.  Is  that  not  an  admission  that  private  enterprise  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  full  employment  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  an  indication  of  that.  The  assumption  is  that 
private  enterprise  is  incapable  of  furnishing  full  employment. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  right.  I  agree.  In  the  case  of  private  en¬ 
terprise,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  in  such  a  case,  if  private  enterprise  is 
unable  to  furnish  full  employment,  that  is  what  would  happen  under 
paragraph  (e)  on  page  3. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  that  would  take 
place. 

Mr.  Henry.  Under  those  circumstances  what  does  the  bill  provide  ? 

Dr.  Smith  The  bill  provides  that — 

to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

In  other  words,  it  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  un¬ 
dertake  such  a  program  as  in  its  judgment  it  feels  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  other  words,  do  you  not  consider  that  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  employment  for  all  those 
who  are  not  provided  with  employment  by  private  enterprise,  that  is, 
the  Government  pledges  that  it  will  make  such  volume  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  to  the  extent  that  will  provide  employment 
of  those  who  are  not  employed  in  private  industry ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  It  says  in  effect  if  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around 
the  Federal  Government  will  step  in  and  produce  the  conditions 
which  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  it  is  a  pledge?  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  in  case  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  achieve  full  employ¬ 
ment  then  in  that  case  the  Government  pledges  to  make  such  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  as  shall  be  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate 
increased-employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Henry.  In  other  words,  the  Government  pledges  itself  to  make 
such  Federal  investment  and  expenditures  to  the  extent  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  achieve  full  employment. 

Dr.  Smith.  There  is  such  a  pledge  here;  yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Can  you  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  conditions  may 
arise  or  could  arise  whereby  private  enterprise  would  be  unable  to 
achieve  full  employment,  and  under  this  pledge  the  Government 
mio-ht  be  called  upon  to  make  such  substantial  expenditures  and  invest¬ 
ments  that  it  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  fluid,  and  keep  them  going 
along ;  can  you  visualize  any  such  situation  as  that  arising . 
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Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  We  had  a  witness  day — I  believe  he  represented  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers — and  he  had  various  charts 
before  us. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  was  here  and  I  heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Henry.  He  showed  us  where  in  order  to  produce  one  job,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  conditions  that  it  varied  in  cost  anywhere,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  correctly,  from  $2,500  up  to  $30,000  or  $40,000  to  produce  one 
job.  Then  we  have  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  came  in  here  and 
stated  that  it  would  cost  anywhere  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  to  produce 
one  job.  Dot  us  take  the  Secretary  of  Commerce’s  statement,  if  it 
cost  $1,500  or  $1,800  to  produce  a  job,  and  if  private  enterprise,  was 
unable  to  achieve  full  employment,  and  we  ran  into  a  situation  where 
we  had  8,000,000  people  unemployed,  how  much  in  your  opinion 
would  it  cost  the  Federal  Government  to  achieve  full  employment? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  net  capital  per  wage  earner  employed  in  all  enter¬ 
prises  in  specified  manufacturing  industries,  according  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board’s  almanac,  averaged  $7,304  in  1925  and 
$5,937  in  1941. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  am  inclined  to  lean  more  toward  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce’s  figure  under  his  statement,  because  under  your  theory 
that  you  are  considering  the  production  of  jobs  in  the  way  of  salaries, 
it  has  to  be  lower  because  of  the  products  that  go  into  the  production 
of  salary  in  the  case  of  industry  as  contrasted  with  the  Government, 
the  Government  costing  the  lower? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  thought  you  were  discussing  the  amount  of  invested 
capital  per  workman? 

Mr.  Henry.  To  get  back  to  this  point,  would  it  not  be  cheaper 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  produce  the  job  by  letting  bids  to 
a  contractor  than  it  would  be  for  private  enterprise? 

Dr.  Smith.  May  I  have  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Henry.  I  will  say  it  this  way :  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  produce  a  job  more  economically  with  less  expenditure 
of  money  than  it  would  cost  private  industry  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Could  the  Government  create  jobs  for  less  money  than 
private  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  For  this  reason,  and  let  me  point  it  out  to  you — I 
may  be  wrong;  it  may  be  you  can  correct  me — I  mean  private  con¬ 
tract,  that  is,  I  could  give  a  job  to  someone,  and  I  would  have  to 
furnish  all  the  materials;  if  we  were  going  to  build  a  building  I 
would  have  to  furnish  the  material  and  the  cement  and  everything 
that  goes  into  the  construction  of  that  building,  and  therefore  it 
would  cost  me  more  to  furnish  one  job  to  a  man  than  it  would  be 
for  the  Federal  Government,  would  it  not,  who  simply  lets  the  thing, 
out  by  contract  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  course,  in  that  instance,  the  Federal  Government 
acts  as  an  agent,  and  does  not  do  the  work  itself,  and  the  costs  would 
fall  almost  entirely  upon  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Henry.  If  we  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  assuming  that  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  $1,500 
to  $1,800  to  provide  a  job,  then  I  ask  you  how  much  would  it  cost 
the  Federal  Government  if  we  ran  into  a  period  of  unemployment 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  we  found  ourselves  faced  with 
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8,000,000  seeking  work.  How  much  would  that  cost  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  $14,400,000,000. 

Mr.  Henry.  Now,  then,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  under  such  a 
state  of  circumstances,  how  would  the  Federal  Government  meet  such 
a  cost  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  can  see  of  no  way  except  to  print  money. 

Mi'.  Henry.  How  long  could  our  Government  keep  on  doing  that? 

Dr.  Smith.  Where  the  policy  of  unlimited  spending  by  printing 
money  has  been  pursued,  which  has  taken  place  in  many  countries 
in  the  last  30  years,  it  was  not  long  until  bankruptcy  set  in. 

Mr.  Henry.  Could  you  say  that  it  would  be  much  easier - 

Mr.  Resa  (interposing).  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Henry.  No;  I  had  one  or  two  more  questions  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Could  you  see  how  it  would  be  much  easier  for  a  great  many  of  us, 
many  like  myself,  to  vote  for  this  bill  if  it  did  not  contain  such  wild 
pledges  as  that  contained  in  paragraph  (e)  on  page  3,  which  I  consider 
an  unlimited  pledge  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  section. 

Mr.  Henry.  It  would  make  it  much  easier  for  me  to  support  this 
bill  if  it  did  not  have  that  in  there. 

Mr.  Resa.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  answering  a  question  now 
that  is  psychological,  or  legislative  ? 

Mr.  Henry.  This  is  a  question  of  legislation — on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  Do  you  feel  that  our  Federal  Government  should 
always  be  honest  and  open  and  aboveboard  in  its  legislation,  so  that 
the  public  will  thoroughly  understand  exactly  wliat  the  legislation 
means? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Henry.  To  follow  that  up,  do  you  feel  that  our  Government 
should  always  be  honest  with  the  American  people  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  certainly  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  honest  to  make  a  pledge  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  Federal  Government  could  not  keep? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  pledge  anything 
that  it  cannot  fulfill. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  title  this  act  as  a  “Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945”? 

Dr.  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  I  would  strike  out  the  title  and  the  whole 
bill. 

Mr,  Henry.  Will  passage  of  this  act  give  full  employment? 

Dr.  Smith.  No  ;  unless  full  employment  is  to  become  in  the  United 
States  what  it  is  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  here  in  time  to  hear  your 
entire  statement,  but  there  were  a  couple  of  bills  on  the  floor  that  I 
had  to  tend  to.  I  want  you  to  refer  to  the  language  that  Mr.  Resa  was 
talking  about  at  the  top  of  page  4  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2202,  lines  1  and  2. 
Do  you  have  that  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  look  at  line  1  ?  Mr.  Resa  called  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  and  asked  you  a  question,  when  he  was  discussing  with  you 
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your  description  of  the  Russian  budget  and  the  Russian  plan,  and 
referred  to  this  language  on  page  4,  line  1 : 

The  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises. 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  want  to  comment  further  on  that  to  the 
effect  that  the  Communist  system  does  not  recognize  private  enterprise 
very  much  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  No ;  if  you  will  srike  out  the  word  “private,”  you  would 
have  exactly  what  they  have  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Church.  Strike  out  the  word  “private”  and  leave  the  word 
“enterprise”  in,  and  what  do  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  What  you  have  is  state  enterprise. 

Mr.  Church.  In  other  words,  one  word  could  go  out  of  there  and 
your  original  statement  would  be  substantially  true? 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Resa.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Church,  and  the  witness  agree  with  each  other  that  the  word 
“private”  in  that  place  is  unimportant.? 

Mr,  Church.  The  gentleman  understands  that  I  was  not  here  when 
Dr.  Smith  gave  his  original  testimony,  but  I  am  here  now.  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  written  statement,  but  I  wanted  to  know  if  this  state¬ 
ment  would  be  essentially  correct  as  representing  the  Russian  system 
if  we  struck  out  the  word  “private,”  the  word  preceding  the  word 
“enterprise,”  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Gentlemen,  may  we  come  to  an  agreement  that  we  will 
not  take  a  vote  this  afternoon,  and  when  we  recess  we  will  recess  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  Resa.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  observation.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington  made  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  to  the  witness  to  revise  his  remarks. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  Resa.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  interrogated  him  in  regard 
to  certain  specific  statements  that  I  still  suppose  and  believe  he  made, 
I  would  be  utterly  without  any  basis  if  he  revised  his  statement,  and 
I  do  think  I  should  be  permitted  to  see  the  transcript  of  this  hearing 
before  any  revision  is  made. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  think  Mr.  Whittington  had  in  mind  his  prepared  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Whittington  had  in 
mind,  that  the  gentleman  could  revise  any  statement  that  he  made. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Any  witness  is  permitted  to  revise  his  own  testimony 
and  correct  it. 

Mr.  Church.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Resa.  I  do  believe  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  go  over 
his  testimony,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  him  to  take  out  that 
part  of  the  testimony  if  he  wanted  to  and  it  would  place  me  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  talking  about  something  that  was  not  in  there. 

Dr.  Smith.  Let  say  this  to  you,  that  in  all  the  revisions  I  have  made 
of  my  contributions  in  connection  with  my  own  or  any  other  com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  never  changed  any  statements  or  questions  which  would 
alter  the  sense  or  meaning  of  anything  said  by  others  in  connection 
with  them ;  certainly  not  designedly. 
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Mr.  Resa.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  of  the  answers  you  gave  to  my 
questions.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  material  in  your  statement  or 
in  your  testimony  upon  which  my  questions  were  based. 

Dr.  Smith.  Can  we  not  mutually  agree  to  work  the  matter  out 
together  ? 

Mr.  Resa.  That  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  me  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Smith.  Then  let  us  do  it  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Church.  Dr.  Smith,  you  referred  in  answer  to  Mr.  Henry’s 
questions,  to  this  so-called  pledge. 

Dr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  made  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Church.  In  other  words,  the  language  on  page  3,  section  2T 
paragraph  (e),  in  effect  amounts  to  a  pledge.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  if  this  so-called  pledge  legislation  is  adopted  it  would  undoubtedly 
require  new  legislation  later  on,  with  sufficient  votes  to  override  the 
veto  of  some  President,  to  repeal  it.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Resa  asked 
you  if  all  legislation  did  not  depend  upon  future  legislation,  of  course 
you  realize  that  legislation  can  be  repealed  provided  you  can  get 
sufficient  voting  strength  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  if  the  pledge  is  made  that  there 
will  be  any  retraction.  There  will  be  an  effort  to  fulfill  it  in  some 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  Church.  The  gentleman  would  agree  with  me,  would  he  not',, 
that  the  trend  the  last  few  years  has  been  toward  more  statism  and 
more  and  more  socialism? 

Dr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  burden  of  my  whole  testimony  is  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Church.  We  should  go  the  other  direction,  rather  than  toward 
statism? 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  I  have  been  seeking  from  various  witnesses  some  defi: 
nitions  that  might  be  necessary  in  this  bill,  looking  at  page  2,  of  H.  R. 
2202,  section  2  (b) ,  we  find  the  words : 


all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive,  regular,  and  full-time  employment  *  *  * 

Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  the  necessity  of  a  definition  of 
the  word  “useful”  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  Taking  the  first  paragraph  in  connection  with  other- 
portions  of  the  bill,  I  would  say  that  the  intention  here  is  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government  is  making  itself  responsible 
for  full  employment. 

Mr.  Church.  That  it  shall  be  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment. 

Dr.  Smith.  And  if  that  is  not  the  intent  then  it  is  dishonest. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is,  somebody  in  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  the  judge  of  what  would  be  useful,  remunerative,  and  full-time' 
employment. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Church.  Who  would  be  the  judge  of  what  is  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive.  regular,  and  full-time  employment? 

Dr.  Smith.  The  Government  would  be. 

Mr.  Church.  You  have  referred  to  the  Soviet;  who  is  the  judge  int 

that  country?  . 

Dr.  Smith.  The  central  authority  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin.. 
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Mr.  Church.  You  do  not  want  anyone  in  this  country  to  approach 
that  kind  of  authority? 

Dr.  Smith.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Church.  The  bill  reads : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster — 

And  then,  further  on : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished 
their  schooling  *  *  *. 

One  witness  this  morning,  Mr.  Voorhis,  when  I  asked-  him  that 
same  question  as  to  how  much  schooling  the  child  should  have,  said 
that  some  of  the  States  had  stated  how  much  schooling  a  child  should 
have;  in  Russia,  who  determines  how  much  schooling  they  shall  have? 

Dr.  Smith.  In  Russia  it  is  determined  by  the  central  government, 
or  better  authority,  which  is  Stalin. 

Mr.  Church.  In  our  country  who  determines  that,  if  you  know? 

Dr.  Smith.  In  the  States  the  laws  provide  that.  We  have  a  law 
in  Ohio  which  provides  that  a  child  under  a  certain  age  must  have 
the  written  consent  of  its  parents  before  it  can  be  employed  in  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Church.  I  have  said  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Voorhis  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  get  him  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  these  words  “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment.”  We  should  have  a  definition  of  the  individual  words — 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  full-time  employment — and  also,  sec¬ 
ondly,  as  to  whetjier  or  not  the  four  words  must  be  taken  together 
“useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,”  and,  like¬ 
wise,  I  wanted  to  know  who  is  going  to  determine  that. 

Dr.  Smith.  That  will  be  determined  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Voorhis  said  that  he  thought  that  the  individual 
himself  could  determine  whether  of  not  he  has  received  the  proper 
amount  of  schooling.  Then  I  asked  him  how  could  the  individual 
tell  whether  his  work  was  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment,  and  then  some  gentleman  said  that  he  felt  that  those  are 
sort  of  indefinite  things  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  . 

Dr.  Smith.  They  may  be,  but  in  actual  practice  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  determine  those  things. 

Mr.  Church.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace,  said  that 
he  thought  Mr.  Fleming,  in  charge  of  the  PWA,  would  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment. 

Dr.  Smith.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Church.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  paragraph  leaves  much  un¬ 
defined  and  many  uncertainties  and,  therefore,  the  more  uncertain  the 
more  apt  we  are  to,  in  connection  with  the  pledge  on  page  3,  paragraph 
(e),  of  setting  up  and  holding  out  a  grave  promise  here  that  could  be 
very  gravely  misunderstood  by  a  great  many  workers.  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Smith. 

The  committee  will  now  recess  until  10  Wednesday  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  7, 1945.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1945 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 

Washington, ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Honorable  Carter  Manasco 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  this  morning  the  Honorable  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbaeh,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  understand. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH,  SECRETARY  OF 

LABOR 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  have  a  brief  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  First,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  excusing  me 
from  yesterday's  session.  I  hope  that  I  did  not  discommode  any 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that  you  have  a  very  difficult  task  on 
your  hands. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  appreciate  the  invitation  extended  to 
me  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  present  my  views  concerning 
H.  R.  2202. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  H.  R.  2202, 
It  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  give  clear  indication  of  its  intention  to  establish  a 
program  which  will  result  in  full  employment  if  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  is  safely  to  maintain  itself  under  the  stress  of  the 
intricate  problems  of  the  postwar  period,  We  must  face  the  fact 
frankly  that  we  will  be  living  in  a  world  in  which  the  economies  of 
many  of  the  other  nations  will  be  rigid.  Whether  correctly  or  not, 
the  extent  of  employment  has  come  to  be  viewed  as  the  standard  by 
which  the  success  of  an  economy  may  be  judged.  We  cannot  afford 
to  risk  the  chance  of  a  misjudgment  of  the  success  of  our  economy  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  give  formal  recognition  to  the 
policy  that  full  employment  constitutes  an  integral,  important  part 
of  it. 

Much  discussion  has  ensued  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“full  employment.”  As  I  construe  the  term  it  means  a  condition  in 
which  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  can  find  jobs  under  satis¬ 
factory  conditions.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  and  I  know  the  sponsors 
of  this  bill  do  not  mean,  abnormally  long  hours  of  work  or  pressure  to 
make  people  take  a  job  who  do  not  have  the  inclination,  or  to  make  them 
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work  for  an  employer  rather  than  to  be  their  own  employer.  I  speci¬ 
fically  decline  to  speculate  upon  the  number  of  jobs  which  must  be  made 
available  if  we  are  to  have  full  employment.  This  for  the  reason  that 
I  believe  that,  now  at  the  war’s  end,  there  are  too  many  imponderables 
concerning  which  accurate  conclusions  cannot  be  reached  to  enable  us 
at  this  point  specifically  to  determine  how  many  jobs  are  required. 
I  think  also  that  it  is  important  that  we  have  a  better  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  work.  Any  job  well  done  is  dignified.  It  was  intended 
that  men  and  women  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  jobs  for 
which  they  possess  such  skill  and  aptitude  and  inclination  that  they 
can  do  them  well.  Full  recognition  of  this  principal  is  important  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  philosophy  behind  this  bill.  This  for  the 
reason  that  it  makes  possible  the  understanding  of  the  undesirability 
of  jobs  that  are  not  worth  while  and  of  work  which  is  performed  per¬ 
functorily  only  because  of  the  necessity  of  receiving  such  minimum 
compensation  as  will  enable  the  individual  to  exist. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  understood  and  frankly  stated  that  there 
are  those  who  do  not  believe  in  this  kind  of  full  employment.  Since 
this  bill  has  been  under  discussion  I  have  heard  many  people  state 
that,  of  course,  everyone  favors  full  employment.  They  then  refer  to 
the  analogy  of  everyone  being  against  sin..  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  everyone  is  not  in  favor  of  full  employment.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  economically  desirable  to  have  a  large  pool  of 
unemployed  upon  which  to  draw.  This  with  the  hope  that  through 
this  condition  cheap  labor  may  be  obtained  and  thereby  production 
costs  reduced.  I  think  those  who  take  this  position  are  mistaken. 
It  may  be  that  during  the  time  when  the  problem  of  production  was 
very  difficult  such  arguments  were  valid.  However,  the  problem  of 
production  has  been  licked  in  this  country.  American  inventive 
genius  and  skill  of  organization  have  made  of  this  country  the  greatest 
productive  machine  yet  known.  Our  problem  now  is  one  of  consump¬ 
tion.  We  can  produce  plenty.  What  we  must  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
we  can  consume  plenty.  We  can  consume  plenty  only  if  our  people 
have  the  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy.  The  purchasing  power 
requires  that  they  have  jobs  in  order  that  they  may  earn  the  wages 
with  which  to  make  the  purchases. 

There  are  two  principal  arguments  against  this  bill  which  I  wish  to 
discuss.  They  are  widely  presented  and  despite  their  inconsistency 
are  sometimes  presented  simultaneously  by  the  same  individuals.  The 
first  is  that  this  bill  is  merely  a  slogan — that  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  the  power  to  do  precisely  what  the  bill  proposes  and 
that  therefore  the  bill  is  unnecessary.  The  second  argument  is  that 
the  bill  is  extremely  dangerous — that,  if  administered  by  executives  so 
inclined,  it  may  commit  the  Government  to  a  policy  of  unbalanced 
budgets  that  will  so  frighten  industry  as  to  impede  or  possibly  stifle 
private  enterprise. 

If  the  bill  simply  constitutes  a  slogan  and  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  could  exercise  the  authority  which  it  confers  without  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  then  there  can  be  nothing  dangerous  about  the  bill. 
If  the  danger  comes  not  from  the  legislation  but  from  the  type  of 
Executive  who  will  administer  it,  then  the  bill  provides  its  own  answer 
to  the  argument.  Through  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  National  Budget  there  is  created  a  new  congressional  check  upon 
the  planning  for  Government  investment  and  expenditure  to  provide 
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full  employment  on  a  broader  and  more  definite  scale  than  has  hereto¬ 
fore  existed.  If  I  understand  the  provision  for  the  joint  committee, 
it  gives  the  Congress  a  much  more  important  place  in  this  program 
than  it  has  ever  before  had.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
we  have  been  making  efforts  toward  full  employment  for  a  long  time. 
Through  various  pieces  of  legislation  created,  such  as  NRA,  CWA, 
PWA,  and  WPA,  the  Federal  Government  has  made  serious  attempts 
to  furnish  employment  to  its  citizens.  All  these  efforts,  however,  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  partial  approaches  to  the  problem.  They  have 
all  been  adopted  after  unemployment  became  serious  and  began  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  our  social  and  economic  structure.  That 
Congress  passed  these  emergency  measures  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  step  in  and  take  up 
the  slack  in  employment  whenever  necessary.  H.  R.  2202  is  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  our  experience  and  would  give  statutory  recognition  to 
this  definite  responsibility. 

There  never  was  a  complete  program  planned  in  advance.  The 
sum  total  of  the  improvised  programs  never  resulted  in  full  employ¬ 
ment  during  time  of  peace.  It  was  only  when  war  came  that  we  attained 
full  employment.  In  fact,  we  attained  overemployment.  We  recruited 
millions  of  new  workers  into  the  labor  market,  even  including  chil¬ 
dren.  We  extended  the  hours  of  employment  and  became  indifferent 
to  the  problems  of  fatigue  and  overhaustion.  We  did  all  this  to  win 
a  war.  We  have  now  won  that  war.  The  irony  is  that,  unless  care  is 
taken,  a  period  of  overemployment  will  be  followed  by  one  of  under¬ 
employment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sound  public  policy  calls  for  a  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes.  We  should  use  every  private  device  to 
attain  a  condition  in  which  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  can 
find  jobs  under  satisfactory  conditions.  Only  when  that  fails  should 
we  use  public  devices.  But  we  must  have  some  advance  procedure 
by  which  we  can  know  when  to  use  public  devices.  I  gather  that  this 
in  general  is  the  goal  of  H.  R.  2202  and  I,  therefore,  am  willing  to 
endorse  the  legislation  in  principle.  . 

Full  employment  is  not  only  a  slogan.  It  is  good  business  for  the 
American  people.  It  is  good  business  for  industrialists  because  it  guar¬ 
antee  a  steady  flow  of  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the  products  of 
industry.  It  is  good  for  labor  because  it  affords  a  steady  income  and 
the  feeling  of  security  that  accompanies  such  an  income.  It  is  good 
for  the  farmer  because  it  affords  him  a  steady  market  for  his  products. 
Above  all,  it  is  good  for  the  stability  of  our  economic  and  political 
system  because  it  is  an  indication  of  our  success  in  meeting  the  basic 
economic  problem.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  this  bill  undue  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  employment  to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations 
of  national  policy.  It  is  said  that  spending  might  conceivably  neces¬ 
sitate  rigid  controls  over  prices,  wages,  business,  and  labor  and  that 
there  are  other  things  more  important  than  employment. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  shows  that  the  country 
whose  citizens  are  in  greatest  danger  of  losing  their  individual  fiee- 
dom  is  the  one  tolerating  mass  unemployment  .  Fully  employed  people 
will  need  no  propaganda  to  convince  them  of  the  superiority  ot  our 
system  over  totalitarian  systems. 

The  place  of  Government  investment  and  expenditure  io  supple¬ 
ment  private  enterprise  in  our  economy  has  long  been  recognized. 
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The  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  and  the  efforts  in 
the  past  is  that  it  is  devised  to  meet  the  problem  in  advance  rather 
than  to  improvise  after  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  created.  I 
hope  that  it  may  be  adopted  and  accepted  by  all  of  our  people — not 
as  some  bogey  that  is  to  be  feared,  but  as  a  common-sense  approach  to 
the  solution  of  a  basic  and  recurring  problem  in  our  national  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  Department  of  Labor  making 
studies  now  to  estimate  the  number  of  people  that  will  be  unemployed 
next  year — the  employable  people,  not  the  aged  and  infirm  and  the 
physically  handicapped  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  estimate  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Before  I  give  you  a  definite  figure, 
may  I  explain  why  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  right  now  to  know.  There 
are  two  factors :  One,  we  have  enlarged  the  labor  force  during  the  war. 
There  has  been  an  inclusion  in  it  of  many  people  who  did  not  work 
before — many  women,  many  old  people,  who  would  not  have  worked 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war.  The  extent  to  which  the  present  labor 
force — people  working — will  decrease  is  one  of  the  imponderables  that 
I  talked  about  when  I  said  that  I  would  specifically  decline  to  say 
how  many  jobs  we  should  furnish.  Secondly,  we  have  so  many  young 
men  in  the  Army  who  may  or  may  not  go  back  to  school.  If  they  had 
not  gone  in  the  service  they  undoubtedly  would  have  gone  to  school. 
Whether  or  not,  when  they  come  back,  they  will  want  to  go  to  work 
or  go  to  school,  is  something  that  cannot  be  estimated.  They  do  not 
know  themselves  whether  or  not  they  want  to  go  back  to  school,  and 
they  will  not  know  for  6  months  after  they  get  back. 

Because  of  those  two  factors  any  estimate  upon  the  question  of  the 
number  of  workers  unemployed  must  necessarily  be  understood  to  be 
rather  indefinite. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
within  one  or  two  million  people  the  number  that  would  be  unem¬ 
ployed  due  to  those  imponderables? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  Our  estimate  shows  from  6  to  8 
million  in  the  spring.  Then  a  reduction  of  that  down  to  4  to  6  million 
in  the  fall  of  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  estimate  of  6,000,000  in  the  fall  of  next 
year  include  people  who,  in  normal  times,  would  not  be  working, 
like  the  wives  of  men  overseas  and  people  who  are  beyond  the  retire¬ 
ment  age,  or  does  that  include  the  normal  labor  force  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  normal  labor 
force. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  the  fact  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  esti¬ 
mate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  people  that  would 
be  unemployed  6,  8,  or  10  months  from  now  because  of  the  factors  you 
enumerated  a  few  moments  ago,  the  passage  of  this  bill  today  could 
not  cure  those  defects.  What  I  am  driving  at  is,  you  now  have  people 
who  are  fully  capable  of  forecasting  to  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  as  I  understand  your  statement,  no  one  could  forecast  the  number 
of  unemployed  at  the  present  time  for  June  or  July  of  1946. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  They  can  pretty  well  forecast  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  6,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  maximum? 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  all  the  boys  in  the  service  who  would 
have  gone  to  school  do  not  go  to  school,  can  you  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  those  boys  that  will  be  thrown  on 
the  labor  market  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  cannot  give  you  the  break-down  on 
that;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  work  out 
itself,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  I  suppose  it  could  be  worked  out 
fairly  easily  by  taking  the  records  of  the  boys  who  are  leaving  the 
service.  They  are  all  put  through  examinations  to  determine  their 
plans,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  that  would  be  done  now  would  be  purely 
guesswork  ( 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  To  the  extent  of  a  maximum;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  your 
forecasts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  plan  ahead 
the  number  of  Federal  projects-  to  absorb  those  people  until  we 
actually  know;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  So  far  as  the  year  1946  is  concerned, 
yes;  but  if  it  is  your  idea  from  that  there  is  no  desirability  for  this 
legislation,  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  is  on  the  books  and  the  docket  is  going  to  be  a 
psychological  factor. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  create  confidence  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  about  taking 
care  of  those  four  or  six  million  people  who  will  be  unemployed? 
Do  you  think  that  we  should  plan  public  works  now  to  make  work 
for  them?  Do  you  think  that  we  should  have  a  backlog  of  public 
works  to  take  care  of  those  people? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  if  a  program  is  studied  through 
and  a  national  budget  is  laid  down,  that  so  far  as  1946  is  concerned 
the  States  and  the  cities  all  have  very  extensive  programs  of  public 
works.  I  think  very  largely  the  problem  could  be  taken  care  of  in 
that  way  during  the  year  1946. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  to  1947.  Do  you  have  any  wav  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  number  of  people  who  will  be  unemployed  in  February 
and  March  of  1947  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  are  to  provide  these  jobs  on  Federal  pro¬ 
jects,  what  wage  would  you  pay  these  people?  Would  you  pay  them 
the  prevailing  wage?  I  believe  that  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  provides 
for  paving  the  prevailing  wage  on  public  works  done  by  a  private 
contractor. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  you  have  6,000,000  people  unemployed  the 
prevailing  wage  from  your  common  labor  on  up  to  your  skilled 
trades  would  be  employed  and  the  annual  expenditure  would  be 
over  $1,800  per  year  per  person  for  that  labor,  would  it  not,  under 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  thought  that  it  was  $1,750. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right;  $1,750.  Then  if  they  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  useful  public  works,  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  lot  of 
material.  If  you  were  building  buildings,  you  would  have  to  buy 
brick,  pipe,  boilers,  electrical  equipment,  cement,  and  so  forth,  and 
do  you  have  any  figures  showing  how  much  the  expenditure  would  he 
other  than  for  labor  that  it  would  take  to  give  a  man  a  job  on  a 
public  works  program? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  those  figures  could  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  sure  they  could  be. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  more  than  $8,000 
a  year,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield?  The  chairman  has 
indicated  not  only  just  now  but  at  different  times  that  he  feels  that 
if  we  find  that  6,000,000  people  are  out  of  employment  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  find  jobs  for  those  6,000,000  people 
if  private  industry  cannot  find  them*.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  found  a  program  that  would  put  3,000,000  to  work,  which 
of  course  would  give  them  purchasing  power,  then  those  people  would 
spend  their  entire  income  for  the  necessities  of  life.  That  would  create 
a  demand  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  likewise  require  private  in¬ 
dustry  to  increase  its  output,  which  would  mean  that  private  industry 
would  employ  some  of  those  unemployed  in  order  to  meet  the  demand; 
is  that  not  correct  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  Every  -time  that  you  put  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  work  it  goes  back  to  that  same  question  of  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials.  A  lot  of  other  people  would  be  employed  in  getting  the  mate¬ 
rials  together. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  putting  all  the  people  to 
work.  Private  industry  will  put  the  people  to  work  by  reason  of  a 
demand  for  necessities  of  life. 

Secretarp  Schwellenbach.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  asked  for  those  figures, 
if  available.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  furnish 
the  material,  because  if  you  count  that  as  employment  in  private  enter¬ 
prise,  $3,000  or  $4,000  per  man  for  material,  that  is  still  coming  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  done  by  United 
States  Steel,  Portland  Cement  Co.,  or  some  of  the  brick  companies ;  it  is 
still  coming  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Those  people 
that  are  given  those  jobs  by  private  enterprise  make  the  cement,  the 
steam  fittings  and  the  electrical  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Except  to  the  extent  that  their  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  results  in  the  employment  of  other  people  because  of 
the  purchasing  power  that  they  acquire. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  use  Mr.  Cochran’s  figure  of  8,000,000 
people. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Six  million,  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  use  that  figure  of  6,000,000  and  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  only  has  to  give  direct  employment  to 
3,000,000  people,  but  it  will  take  another  3,000.000  people  to  furnish 
the  material  to  perform  these  public-works  jobs.  Still  the  Federal 
Treasury  would  be  responsible  for  the  payment  for  that  material. 
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We  have  been  unable  to  find  out  in  all  these  hearings  how  much  it 
costs  to  give  a  man  a  useful  job.  Of  course,  you  can  give  3,000,000 
people  jobs  walking  between  two  trees,  and  they  will  not  be  produc¬ 
ing  anything.  They  will  still  have  jobs  and  purchasing  power.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  the  figures,  and  I  am  also  trying  to  find  out  if, 
in  the'  judgment  of  those  who  know  more  about  the  conditions  of  our 
Treasury  than  I  do,  whether  or  not  our  Federal  Treasury  could  afford 
to  pay  prevailing  wages  to  3,000,000  people  on  useful  public  works 
and  purchase  the  material  to  give  them  the  jobs.  I  would  like  to 
have  those  figures,  if  possible. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  sure  they  can  be  made  available, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

The  Chairman.  W  e  will  incorporate  them  in  the  hearings  at  this 
point. 

Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

*  Washington,  November  9,  1945. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
United  (States  Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  At  the  hearing  on  the  full  employment  bill  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  your  committee  addressed  three  questions  to  me,  which  I  agreed  to  answer 
for  the  record. 

I  am  very  glad  to  provide  the  materials  which  you  requested.  They  are  as 
follows : 

I.  How  much  expenditure  for  materials  is  required  on  the  average  to  put  a 
man  to  work  in  private  industry? 

There  has  been  no  census  of  American  industry  since  1939,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  precisely  how  many  dollars  of  material  it  will  require  today  to  put  a 
man  to  work  in  industries  under  reconversion  conditions.  In  1939  the  figures 
for  some  of  our  leading  industries  were  as  follows: 


Automobiles _ $2,  76$ 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills _  2, 790’ 

Chemicals _  3,  375 

Rubber -  3, 165- 

Cotton  textile  manufactures _  1,  220 

Private  building  construction _  1,  820 

Private  building  construction  (1945) -  2.520 


It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  required  for  private  building  construction  at 
the  present  time  would  be  over  $2,500  in  view  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  mate¬ 
rials  of  about  30  percent  and  of  a  somewhat  larger  degree  of  fabrication  of  mate¬ 
rials.  This  assumes  1,400  hours  worked  by  each  employee  per  year,  which  is 
about  the  average  employment  of  construction  workers  engaged  in  private  indus¬ 
try.  If  these  workers  worked  1,650  hours  a  year  (33  hours  a  week  for  50  weeks), 
the  amount  for  materials  per  man  would  be  closer  to  $2,975. 

II.  How  many  people  are  employed  by  large  plants  as  compared  with  small 
plants? 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  informs  me  that  about  43  percent  of 
the  employment  in  manufacturing  and  nearly  60  percent  of  the  employment  in 
mines  is  in  firms  with  less  than  500  employees.  This  is.  their  usual  definition 
of  a  small  factory  or  mine.  If  you  define  a  small  factory  as  employing  250  work¬ 
ers  or  less  and  a  small  mine  as  employing  100  workers  or  less,  then  about  one- 
third  of  factory  employment  and  about  30  percent  of  mining  employment  is 
in  small  firms. 

For  trade  and  construction,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  upon  what  is  a  small  firm, 
but  if  we  say  that  a  small  firm  employs  50  or  fewer  employees,  then  51  percent 
of  the  employees  are  in  small  firms  in  wholesale  trade  and  contract  construc¬ 
tion;  55  percent  of  the  employees  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real-estate  firms  are 
in  this  class,  while  only  18  percent  of  transportation,  communication,  and  public- 
utilities  employees  fall  in  this  category.  If,  however,  you  describe  a  small  firm  in 
wholesale  trade  and  contract  construction  as  employing  fewer  than  20  employ- 
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eeg,  the  proportions  drop  to  36  percent  for  wholesale  trade  and  37  percent  for 
contract  construction.  If  you  define  a  small  firm  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate  as  one  with  7  or  fewer  employees,  30  percent  are  included. 

In  services,  54  percent  are  in  firms  employing  less  than  20  employees,  and 
37  percent  are  in  firms  employing  3  or  less  employees.  In  retail  trade,  stores  with 
7  or  less  employees  employed  53  percent  of  the  total,  and  those  with  3  or  less, 
about  40  percent. 

These  figures  are  reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business  for  May  1944,  ancl  are  based  upon  the  census 
materials  for  the  year  1939.  They  have  been  provided  to  us  by  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation. 

III.  What  were  the  relief  expenditures  from  1934  to  1939? 

These  reports,  shown  on  the  next  page,  are  from  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Public  expenditures  for  assistance  and  work-program  earnings,  1934-39 — Federal, 

State,  and  local 1 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Amount  and  source  of  funds 


Year 

Total 

Federal 

funds 

m 

State 

funds 

Local 

funds 

1934  _  _ _ _ 

1, 779, 313 
1,871,315 
2, 505,  303 
2, 173,  580 
2,  827,  300 
2,  638, 869 

1,348,  572 
1,372, 389 

1,  938,  550 
1,  543,  895 
2, 060,  300 

1,  831,  466 

176, 433 
242, 974 
336,  239 
396,  073 
495,  582 
531,  430 

254, 308 
255,952 
230,  514 
233, 612 
271, 418 
275, 973 

1935 _ _ _ _ _ 

1936 _ _ _ 

1937 _ _ _ _ 

1938 _ _  _ _ _ 

1939 _ _ _ 

1  Excludes  expenditures  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  regular  Federal  construction  projects. 

Source:  Trends  in  Financing  Public  Aid,  1930-41,  p.  251,  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1941, 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  testify  before  your  committee.  If  there  is  any  other 
information  that  we  can  provide,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly, 


L.  B.  SCHWELLENBACH. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  wise  or  unwise  to  have  most 
of  the  jobs  given  by  big  business  or  small  business  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  jobs  are 
given  now  by  big  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  the  figures  show  that  the  majority  of  the  workers 
in  this  country  are  employees  of  big  business  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  undoubtedly  they  do. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  extra  work  for  you,  but  if 
it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  in 
years,  to  be  selected  by  you — and  you  can  take  them  back  to  what 
you  call  the  boom  period  of  1929,  and  then,  say,  in  the  depression 
years,  and  then  along  1938,  what  percent  was  hired  by  big  business 
and  what  percent  by  small  business. 

I  realize  that  big  business  can  give  us  more  things  for  less  money 
than  small  business,  but  will  we  not  have  to  sometime  determine 
which  way  we  are  going — to  monopolies  by  large  corporations  which 
can  give  us  more  for  less  money,  or  small  business  which  perhaps  costs 
u«  more  but  gives  us  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  liberty? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  I  was  always  interested  in  State, 
legislation  concerning  chain  stores.  I  did  not  look  upon  them  in  the 
way  some  people  did,  because  I  realized  that  they  furnished  goods 
cheaper  than  the  locally  owned  grocery  stores  or  the  drugstores,  and 
so  forth.  You  have  to  weigh  against  the  desirable  result  of  getting 
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cheaper  goods  the  undesirable  social  results  and  the  financial  results 
in  your  local  community  of  having  it  controlled  from  outside  some 
place  and  the  money  being  siphoned  off  and  taken  away  from  the 
community.  It  might  be  more  desirable  to  have  the  business  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  grocer.  He  may  charge  you  a  little  more  but  the 
community  would  keep  the  money  there  and  it  might  be  better  to 
have  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  are  all  concerned,  I  think,  about  the  philosophy  of 
this  bill  and  the  social  trends  generally.  The  thing  that  is  worrying 
me — and  this  is  along  the  line  of  your  testimony — is  that  all  the 
little  folks,  or  the  unorganized  folks,  now  may  get  squeezed  out  by  a 
gigantic  monopoly  on  one  hand  and  a  gigantic  labor  organization  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  what  I  am  thinking  about.  I  have  noticed 
as  the  motor  corporations  grow  larger  and  more  efficient  and  give 
us  more  for  our  dollar,  the  people  that  are  in  those  factories  become, 
may  I  say,  less  skilled  because  the  machine  is  doing  all  the  time  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  work.  I  sometimes  wonder — and  I  think 
these  are  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas — whether 
or  not  those  employees  are  just  becoming  so  much  material.  I  think 
a  similar  thought  was  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Gossett. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  is  a  matter  that  we  talk  about  all 
the  time.  We  increase  the  productivity  per  man-hour  of  each  worker, 
but  he  does  not  become  much  more  than  a  machine. 

If  I  might  digress  a  minute  along  this  line,  I  took  a  trip  a  year 
ago  last  summer  and  met  the  head  of  one  of  these  independent  steel 
companies  who  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  started  in  as 
an  apprentice  >and  had  worked  his  way  up  and  was  now  president  of 
the  company.  He  talked  about  his  personal  career  a  great  deal.  He 
said,  “Can  a  young  fellow  start  out  and  do  that  any  more?”  I  asked 
him  if  he  could. 

He  said,  “Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  start  out  that  way  any  more.”  He 
had  told  be  how  he  had  worked  in  one  place  and  another  place 
and  still  another  place  in  the  same  company  until  he  knew  all  about 
the  operations  and  the  machinery  of  that  company.  He  said,  “We 
have  men  doing  one  thing.  We  produce  on  the  machine,  and  they  do 
not  learn  anything  else  except  that  one  particular  part.” 

I  asked,  “How  are  you  going  to  get  your  presidents  in  the  future?” 

He  said,  “What  we  do  is  to  take  college-trained  engineers,  and  we 
will  let  them  go  through  the  process  that  I  went  through  working  in 
one  department  and  then  another  department  and  learning  all  about 
it ;  but  there  is  no  chance  for  anybody  like  me  to  start  out  at  the  age  of 
17  and  end  up  at  50  the  president  of  a  large  corporation.” 

I  think  that  is  right  along  the  lines  that  you  are  talking  about. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  thing.  Some  of  the  opportunities  we  talk 
about  in  this  country  are  pretty  much  imperiled  by  the  complete  mech¬ 
anization  of  our  productive  system. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind.  I  do  know  that 
in  our  own  country  at  least  some  laborers  starting  in  as  day  laborers, 
and  as  we  have  improved  our  canning  processes  and  they  have  become 
cognizant  of  those  improvements,  they  have  gone  along  and  estab¬ 
lished  not  only  their  own  canning  industries,  but  they  have  started 
manufacturing  industries. 
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I  do  know  also  tliat  in  my  own  district,  for  example,  a  group  of 
farmers  established  a  co-op  for  purchasing  and  hatching  and  raising 
flocks  of  chickens,  buying  cows,  operating  dairies,  and  they  have 
doubled  their  capital  many  times  in  the  last  15  years  and  have  estab¬ 
lished  well  above  a  $2,000,000  yearly  business.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
the  door  of  opportunity  has  been  completely  shut. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  shut.  I  only 
say  that  I  wonder  sometimes 'if  it  is  not  imperiled. 

Mr.  Gossett.  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  the  Secretary’s  statement. 
The  Horatio  Alger  stories  of  yesterday  are  going  to  be  the  fairy  tales 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Perhaps  we  are  speculating,  but  in  a  magazine  last 
Sunday  I  saw  where  the  Flying  Tigers  returning  from  China  were 
buying  these  old  airplanes  and  making  them  into  freight  carriers — a 
transportation  system  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Gossett.  They  are  going  back  to  China  with  them,  though? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  are  going  to  be  used  here. 

Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  the  Government  could  furnish  all 
the  needed  jobs? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  take  it  you  are  not  in  favor  of  any  program  which 
would  do  away  with  our  private  enterprise  system,  so-called. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  You  are  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  these  functions  of  the 
Government  should  be  confined  to  protecting  those  who  might  be  the 
victims  of  undue  advantage  through  fraud  or  monopolistic  practices, 
unfair  trade  practices,  improper  labeling  of  goods,  and  violence,  rob¬ 
bery,  or  should  the  Government  attempt  to  direct  private  enterprise 
and  tell  business  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  where  to  do  it? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  maintain  our  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  do  what — just  broadly? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  To  assist  private  business  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  your  idea  of  the 
broad  general  functions  of  Government  and  perhaps  how  far  we 
should  go  in  giving  aid  to  either  big  business  or  little  business  or 
.employees. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  We  have  always  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  Government  being  of  assistance  to  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  what  particular  ways? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  We  have  recognized  it  throughout  the 
history  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  subsidies. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Tariffs? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  And  tariffs,  yes;  which  are  primarily 
subsidies. 

Then,  during  the  last  few  years  we  recognized  the  necessity  in  the 
matter  of  furnishing  employment  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  create  jobs,  or  is  it  to  create  purchasing  power  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  it  is  like  the  hen  and  the  egg. 
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..  Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Some  folks  argue  that  the  jobs  will  do  it  and  others 
argue  that  if  you  pay  the  wages  that  will  create  the  production. 

I  noticed  that  you  stressed  several  times  this  thought  of  purchasing 
power.  For  instance,  on  page  3  you  say, 

What  we  must  do  is  to  make  sure  that  we  can  consume  plenty.  We  can  con¬ 
sume  plenty  only  if  our  people  have  the  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy. 

Several  other  witnesses  have  stressed  that.  By  stressing  it  you  do 
not  mean  just  placing  money  in  the  hands  of  the  people  will  solve  our 
unemployment  problem,  do  you  ? 

Secretary  Scfiwellenbach.  No.  If  that  were  so,  we  might  have 
Mr.  Vinson  hand  out  money  every  month  to  people.  I  do  not  approve 
of  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  would  not  provide  a  job  for  anyone  unless  he 
was  willing  to  do  work  that  would  make  an  adequate  return  of  worth¬ 
while  things,  would  you  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No.  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress  when 
we  had  the  WPA  program,  and  I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  avoid 
that  sort  of  program  again.  When  you  get  to  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  from  the  back  door,  that  is,  after  it  has  occurred  and  you 
have  it  with  you  the  program  such  as  WPA  is  about  the  only  thing 
you  can  put  through  because  you  do  not  have  the  planning  and  the 
necessary  blueprints  in  order  to  put  through  the  program  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Could  you,  without  much  trouble,  give  us  the  amount 
of  money  spent  in  1934  down  to  1939  on  what  we  might  call  “made” 
work? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  we  have  it.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  put  it  in  the  record 
right  there. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  that  connection,  I  want  to  put  into  the  record  a 
table  showing  the  unemployment  in  1934-39,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Estimates  of  number  of  unemployed  for  month  of  January  in  years  listed,  as  set  up 
by  organizations  and  individuals  napned 


Alexander 

Hamilton 

Institute 

Robert  R. 
Nathan 
(President's 
Committee  on 
Employment 
Security) 

National 
Industrial 
Conference 
Board,  New 
York  City 

American 
Federation 
of  Labor 

Congress  of 
Industrial 
Organizations 

1934 . 

1935..  . 

1936..  . 

1937.. . . 

1938.. ..: . 

1939 . 2... 

13, 528, 000 
12, 659, 000 
11,454, 000 
9,  250,  000 
11,809, 000 
11,552, 000 

11, 469,  000 
10,  485,000 
9,  688, 000 
8, 076, 000 
10,  265,  000 
11,029, 000 

11,544, 000 
11,234, 000 
9,  434,  000 
7,  574, 000 
10, 328, 000 
10, 012, 000 

13, 382, 000 
11, 695, 000 
10,  952,  000 
9, 241,000 
10, 926, 000 
11,369, 000 

12, 669, 000 
11,741,000 
•  11,620,000 
9, 751, 000 
11,714, 000 
12,  323, 000 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  figures,  I  may  say  to  the  Secretary,  were  com¬ 
piled  by  five  different  agencies — the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
gave  us  the  figures  of  13,382,000  unemployed  in  1934. 

The  CIO  was  practically  the  same,  12,609,000. 
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And  then  in  1939,  after  we  had  spent  I  don’t  know  how  much 
money — but  which  I  hope  will  be  shown  by  your  report— the  AFL 
said  we  still  bad  11,368,000  unemployed  while  the  CIO  said  that  we 
had  12,000,000,  which  indicates  to  me  that  our  spending  did  not  do 
us  much  good  if  the  objective  was  the  ending  of  unemployment. 
Have  you  any  comment  on  that  situation  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  the  kind  of  spending  that  we 
did  during  that  time  was  at  $55  a  month,  which  did  not  provide  any 
purchasing  power  that  was  of  any  value  in  the  general  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  they  had  been  paid  $200  a  month  for  the  same 
kind  of  work,  would  that  have  advanced  it,  do  you  think  ? 

Secretary  Sci-iwellenbach.  No. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  men  that  got  the  $55  were  all  working.  We 
may  assume  that  much  of  the  work  was  not  of,  any  particular  value, 
may  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  things  there 
that  were  of  value.  I  am  not  willing  to  agree,  Mr.  Hoffman,  that  the 
record  of  the  WPA  was  a  record  of  waste  of  public  funds.  You  can 
go  all  over  the  country  and  see  things  done  by  the  WPA  which  are 
of  permanent  value. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right  in  a  few  instances. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  But  the  basis  upon  which  the  program 
was  carried  through  of  quickly  improvising  from  month  to  month 
the  different  things  from  the  WPA  workers  to  do  at  $55  a  month  did 
not  create  any  sort  of  situation  where  private  business  could  get  any 
benefit  out  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  much  better  to  plan  in  advance 
the  program  and  have  work  you  can  afford  and  justify,  so  that  you 
can  pay  a  wage  which  will  give  those  people  purchasing  power  which 
will  assist  private  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Probably  no  one  will  disagree  with  you  that  if  we 
are  to  have  Federal  jobs — and  I  mean  jobs  created  by  Federal  invest¬ 
ment,  construction,  and  things  of  that  kind — we  should  plan  in 
advance.  The  fact  remains  that  during  those  years  the  Government 
did  spend  billons  of  dollars  and  it  employed  many,  many  people, 
and  yet  at  the  end  there  was  practically  the  same  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed.  I  was  just  asking  what  reason  you  would  give  us  for  the 
failure  of  the  remedy  to  act  successfully. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  tried  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  As  I  understood  it,  you  said  that  we  did  not  pay 
them  enough. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  were  paid  too  low. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  The  amount  of  money  they  got  they 
necessarily  had  to  get  because  of  the  nature  of  the'  work  that  was 
being  done  and  the  returns  that  were  being  secured  from  it,  and  it  did 
not  supply  purchasing  power  which  was  of  sufficient  assistance  for 
•private  business  to  build  up  during  that  period  and  employ  the 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  if  their  wages  had  been  increased 
the  problem  would  have  been  solved  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  If  they  had  done  a  different  type  of 
work  so  that  they  would  have  been  aisle  to  earn  increased  wages  and 
secured  those  wages,  yes? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is,  if  the  work  they  did,  and  for  which  they 
were  paid  gave  employment  to  other  people,  or  resulted  in  employment 
to  other  people ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  plus  the  increased  purchasing 
power  that  we  would  have  had  which  would  have  resulted  in  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  other  people  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  that  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  following 
through,  that  it  is  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  that 
we  should  strive  for  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  should 
strive  for,  certainly. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  These  people  had  their  jobs.  They  did  not  get 
enough  money  to  create  purchasing  power,  I  gather  from  your  testi¬ 
mony. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Plus  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
jobs  was  not  such  as  to  create  other  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  we  might  call  secondary  work. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  You  can  take,  for  example,  a 
crew  of  men  working  on  a  road  just  doing  labor,  not  using  any  ma¬ 
terials,  and  they  do  not  create  any  other  jobs  for  people  m  private 
industry.  That  is  the  distinction  that  I  think  should  be  made  between 
a  program  such  as  is  contemplated  under  this  bill  and  the  program 
that  we  used  during  the  1930’s. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Over  on  page  4  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  recruited 
millions  of  new  workers  into  the  labor  market — including  children. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  was  during  wartime. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  in  considering  this  bill  and  its  desirability, 
should  we  take  into  consideration,  or  should  we  act  upon  the  theory, 
that  many  of  those  who  were  employed  should  go  back  to  the  places 
from  which  they  came  and  the  businesses  from  which  they  came  before 
they  were  induced  by  these  high  wages  and  patriotism  and  one  thing 
and  another  to  get  into  the  factories  2 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Undoubtedly  they  are  going  to  have  to 
go  back  to  their  places. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  agree  with  me,  will  you  not,  that  under  our 
system  and  our  way  of  doing  things  many  of  these  housewives  and 
these  young  women  who  never  were  employed  before  should  go  back 
to  their  homes  instead  of  competing  in  the  factories  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Certainly.  If  a  woman  has  the  re- 
sponsibilty  of  a  home,  of  children,  and  does  not  have  the  necessity  of 
working,  but  is  just  working  because  of  the  fact  that  she  has  gotten 
in  the  practice  of  it  and  likes  it,  she  should  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  cannot  all  have  a  factory  job  with  General 
Motors  or  Little  Steel  or  Big  Steel. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think,  in  considering  this  bill,  and  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  passing  it,  we  should  give  any  consideration  to  those  who 
are  voluntarily  striking?  I  have  in  mind  the  streetcar  employees 
here. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Do  you  mean  is  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  furnish  employment  to  people  who  are  striking? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  can  guess  your  answer  to  that  one.  No.  it  is 
broader  than  that.  When  we  are  considering  a  bill  here  whereby  we 
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are  going  to  use  the  taxpayer’s  money  to  create  jobs  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  should  we  not  also  include  something  which  will  get  all  of 
our  trouble  into  one  basket,  or  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  $ 

Here  today  there  are  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  whose  services  are  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  business  right  here  in  Washington  who  either  cannot  get 
to  their  jobs  or  get  there  late  and  have  to  leave  early,  and  as  a 
result  the  Government’s  activities  are  suffering.  Are  we  to  go  ahead 
and  provide  jobs  here  so  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  operating  the 
transit  system  can  just  quit  the  transit  system  and  go  over  some  place 
else  and  get  a  job? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  these  people  who  are  not  working  in  the  transit  system 
today  to  go  over  and  get  a  job  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Suppose  that  they  do  not  negotiate  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Suppose  they  say  that  they  are  going  to  get  so  much  or 
they  will  not  work,  and  under  our  system  they  do  not  have  to  work 
if  .they  do  not  want  to.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  provide 
over  on  the  next  street  or  block  or  the  next  State  a  job  that  these 
people  can  shift  to  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  contemplated 
in  this  bill  that  we  are  going  to  furnish  employment  to  people  who 
refuse  to  work  and  strike  from  one  job  and  go  to  another  one.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  would  furnish  them  a  job  in  srtme  other  place. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  our  system — and  I  am  just  using  this  as  an 
example — we  cannot  make  them  go  back  to  work.  We  cannot  make 
them  work  if  they  do  not  want  to,  and  they  quit.  Now,  would  there 
not  be  an  increased  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  quit  that  job 
if  they  knew  that  if  they  are  unemployed  they  can  go  over  and  take  a 
Federal  job  and  be  paid  perhaps  under  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  and 
come  under  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Government  laws? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  They  would  not  be  working  directly  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  will  be  working  for  some  contractor  on  a 
Federal  job.  For  example,  we  have  plans  for  a  stadium  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  planners  want  $25,000,000  to  construct  it.  If  it  were  in 
the  cards  that  Congress  was  going  to  appropriate  that  $25,000,000 
right  off  the  bat,  these  streetcar  workers  could  go  out  there  and  get 
jobs  as  janitors  or  whatever  it  might  be — machinists,  perhaps,  skilled 
workers,  and  get  more  money  than  they  can  down  here  at  the  streetcar 
company  because,  perhaps,  the  streetcar  company  cannot  pay  any  more. 
Are  we  not  opening  the  doors  to  and  encouraging  unemployment? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  So  you  do  not  think  that  a  man  would  strike  or  quit 
his  job  that  he  was  holding  if  another  one  more  agreeable  and  paying 
a  higher  wage  were  available  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No  ;  but  you  seem  to  envisage  a  situation 
where  all  the  employees  of  the  streetcar  system  here  would  simul¬ 
taneously  quit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  They  did. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Just  a  minute.  It  might  be  that  indi¬ 
viduals  would  see  a  more  attractive  opportunity  somewhere  else  and 
would  leave  their  employment,  but  you  are  not  going  to  have  all  the 
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employees  of  one  concern  picking  up  and  leaving  just  because  there  are 
other  jobs  available  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  the  other  jobs  paid  more  money  and  offered  more 
agreeable  working  conditions,  with  the  American  spirit  that  we  have, 
they  would  be  looking  for  the  better  job. 

'Secretary  Schwellenbach.  The  other  jobs'  would  not  give  more 
money.  They  might  be  more  attractive  than  working  on  a  streetcar 
in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  only  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  or  not 
the  passage  of  this  bill  would  cause  the  Government  to  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  private  industry. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  am  going  to  take  only  a  minute  or  two  of  your 
time.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
this  legislation,  H.  R.  2202.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  you  care  not 
what  the  language  of  the  bill  is  just  so  that  the  principle  is  included 
in  the  legislation ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  that  is  not  correct.  I  used  the 
words  that  I  approved  the  principle  of  this  bill.  I  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  would  not  object  if  we  tried  to  make  a  better 
bill  of  it  by  including,  say  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Yoorhis  of 
California,  and  also  by  Mr.  Whittington,  of  Mississippi,  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  in  this  bill  for  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  or  a  board  that  will 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  gather  this  information  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  the  various  government  agencies,  and  other  places  where 
they  might  secure,  it.  Now,  take,  for  instance,  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
as  I  see  it,  the  President  naturally  will  have  to  call  upon  his  present 
subordinates,  and  one  of  them  of  course  would  be  you,  because  you 
have  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  under  you.  Now,  you  are  a 
pretty  busy  man,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  set  up  a  com¬ 
mission,  or  a  board,  to  gather  this  information  for  the  President 
and  let  that  board  be  responsible  for  the  information  he  receives. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Do  you  mean  a  commission  or  a  board 
similar  to  the  National  Planning  Commission? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Something  on  that  order,  but  limited  in  securing 
the  information  that  wpuld  be  necessary  for  the  President  so  that 
he  could  send  down  an  intelligent  budget  message,  as  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  help  the  President  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  the  most  accurate  information 
that  can  be  secured. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Section  4  (a)  of  this  bill  reads: 

The  national  budget  shall  be  prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments. 

I  can  see  tbe  merit  in  the  proposal  except  this:  We  do  have  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  a  coordinating  agency  between  the 
various  departments  of  government.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  bill 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  up  a  commission  that  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  normal  operations  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Mr.  Cochran.  The  thought  is  to  make  this  commission  or  board 
directly  answerable  to  the  President  alone  and  therefore  one  of  the 
agencies  that  the  commission  or  board  would  call  upon  would  be  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  now  provides  that  it  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  this  board  as  set  up  would  be  answerable  solely 
to  the  President.  It  would  be  in  his  office,  and  then  the  board  or  com¬ 
mission  would  secure  from  you  what  informatioin  you  had  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  information  as  well  as  other  agencies. 

A  question  was  asked  you  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  chairman  with 
reference  to  the  boys  coming  back  who  had  left  school.  How  would 
you  get  any  information  with  reference  to,  how  jnany  of  them  were 
going  to  take  jobs  and  how  many  were  going  to  go  back  to  sdiool? 
I  think  that  would  be  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  In  other  words,  we  could 
find  out  from  the  Navy  and  the  Army  just  how  many  people  were  in 
the  service  of  school  age  at  the  time  that  they  were  taken,  and  then 
we  could  go  to  the  Veterans’  Administration  and  find  out  from  the 
Veterans’  Administration  how  many  accepted  the  educational  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  GI  bill,  and  there  you  have  a  figure  that  is  almost  accurate. 
That  board  could  do  that  without  any  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that 
suggestion  is  very  sound,  and  I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  one 
that  is  just  as  much  for  this  bill  as  you  are,  or  anyone  else.  I  do  think 
that  that  is  a  sound  suggestion. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  too, 
but  I  would  want  to  make  sure  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Cochran.  A  bureau  or  board  answerable  to  the  President  and 
not  an  independent  agency.  I  think  that  could  be  worked  out  and 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Now,  Mr.  Hoffman  referred  to  married  women.  Well,  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  stick  my  neck  out  any  more  with  married  women  because  I  stuck 
it  out  once.  I  happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  provision  in  a  bill 
that  provided  that  where  there  was  a  reduction  in  force  in  the  Federal 
services  and  there  were  two  people  working  in  the  same  grade,  a  man 
who  had  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  a  married  woman  who  had  no 
children  and  who  had  a  husband  also  employed  in  the  Government, 
the  provisions  of  that  amendment  were  that  the  man  whose  wife  was 
at  home  taking  care  of  the  children  could  not  be  discharged  or  fur¬ 
loughed  until  the  woman  who  had  a  husband  in  the  Federal  service 
and  who  had  no  children  had  been.furloughed.  Well,  that  went  along 
for  a  while  and  it  worked,  but  when  the  elections  came  around  the 
ladies  of  the  country  got  sufficient  pledges  from  the  candidates  for 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  they  voted  to  repeal  that  act.  When 
it  came  up  on  a  division  vote  in  the  House  the  vote  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  repeal,  but  when  they  called  the  roll  the  members  who 
had  pledged  themselves  in  the  campaign  to  support  an  effort  to  repeal 
the  act  voted  to  repeal  the  act.  I  am  not  going  to  stick  my  neck  out 
anv  more  with  married  women,  although  I  still  think  mv  simsrestion 
was  sound.  *  J  ^ 

Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  statement,, 
and  I  know  how  busy  you  are  with  this  conference  uptown,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  take  up  ‘any  more  of  your  time,  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  around  the  table  here  this  morning. 
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I  will  call  on  Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  2  of  your  statement  you  say : 
“Any  job  well  done  is  dignified.” 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  that  philosophy. 

Now,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1,  with  reference  to  the  term  “full 
employment,”  you  say: 

As  I  construe  the  term  it  means  a  condition  in  which  all  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  can  find  jobs  under  satisfactory  conditions. 

A  while  ago  Mr.  Hoffman  by  way  of  illustration  mentioned  the 
building  of  a  stadium  here  in  the  District  that  would  induce  men  to 
leave  other  jobs  like  the  strikers  today  and  yesterday  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  system  here  in  the  District.  You  mentioned  that  the  men 
would  leave  jobs  because  of  more  satisfactory  conditions  on  other 
jobs,  perhaps  meaning  jobs  like  those  at  the  stadium.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  meant  that  they  would  go  to  the  stadium  or  not,  if  it 
were  ready;  but  you  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  it  would  lie  a 
temptation  to  some  of  these  labor  leaders  that  urge  their  members 
to  strike  ?  It  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  workers  to  go  over  to  the 
other  work  that  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Government,  would  it  not? 
There  is  that  temptation,  is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  see  any  serious  problem  of 
having  a  group  of  people  going  from  one  place  to  another  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  strike  in  one  place  because  there  are  other  jobs.  There  are 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  other  people  after  those  jobs  also.  You  just  cannot 
pick  up  1,000  people  and  move  them  to  a  job.  I  cannot  see  any  serious 
basis  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Church.  If  10,000  people  in  New  Orleans  are  out  of  work,  and 
it  may  or  may  not  be  because  they  are  to  CTarne  for  the  Higgins 
Plant  strike  there,  is  it  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  planning  that 
there  be  work  planned  in  other  sections  of  the  country  so  that  these 
people  can  be  transported  there  to  work  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Why  have  them  leave  New  Orleans  in 
the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Church.  I  am  assuming  you  stick  to  your  principle  stated  here : 
“Any  job  well  done  is  dignified.”  I  am  assuming  that  the  majority 
of  those  people  really  want  to  do  a  good  job  some  place  and  produce 
for  their  families.  Some  of  us  do  not  want  to  place  further  tempta¬ 
tions  in  their  way.  Some  of  us  want  to  lighten  your  work  in  the 
settlement  of  these  strikes. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  If  there  is  any  way  you  can  figure  that 
out,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  help. 

Mr.  Church.  We  do  not  want  to  create  additional  temptations  to 
honest  working  men  where  they  can  be  told  by  radical  labor  leaders, 
unjustifiably  in  many  cases,  “Your  conditions  here  are  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.”  We  should  not  create  more  temptation  where  they  can  say, 
“Our  Federal  Government  will  provide  jobs  for  you  over  here  in 
another  locality.” 

For  illustration,  Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  there  may  be  work 
at  the  stadium.  Assume  that  that  project  is  ready,  you  would  not  want 
that  sort  of  situation. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  and  I  do  not  fear  it  at  all.  I 
think  your  fears  are  unfounded  on  that. 

Mr.  Church.  I  grant  that  it  can  be  done  under  this  bill. 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  that  your  fears  are  entirely  un¬ 
founded.  In  this  matter  of  all  the  unrest  at  the  present  time — and 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  about  it — there  is  the  element  that 
cannot  be  discounted,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  because  people  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  have  jobs  or  not,  and  it  is  desirable 
for  them  to  know  that  the  Federal  Government  "is  taking  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  a  serious  effort  to  see  that  they  do  have  jobs.  You 
will  have  a  lot  less  labor  trouble  if  you  have  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Church.  What  group  of  people  have  created  that  fear  the 
most-  Businessmen  are  looking  for  employees  all  over  in  my  section 
of  the  country.  Who  is  creating  that  fear,  this  philosophy  that  we 
are  not  going  to  keep  our  historical  success  as  a  nation  under  the  free- 
enterprise  system?  I  am  talking  to  the  point  of  the  possibility  of 
some  radical  labor  leaders  encouraging  men  to  leave  good  jobs  in 
private  industry  by  creating  jobs  through  more  and  more  public  works. 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  might  be  Higgins  Co.  strike,  and  then 
the  workers  suffer.  Then  this  bill  provides  a  Federal  planning  so 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  jobs  elsewhere  in  another  section 
of  the  country  and  possibly  transport  the  workers  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  country. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  sorry.  I  disagree  with  you  on  the 
theory  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  the  trouble,  when  we  get  down  to  the  real 
meat  of  what  this  bill  can  mean  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  dodge  the 
very  question  that  we  are  asking. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  not  dodging  at  all.  I  am  just  say¬ 
ing  that  I  think  you  are  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Church.  You  <§ay  on  page  4  of  your  statement — 

H.  R.  2202  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  our  experience  and  would  give  statutory 
recognition  to  this  definite  responsibility. 

I  presume  that  is  the  responsibility  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Do  you  mean  that  is  a  statutory  authorization  of  the  principles 
outlined? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Church.  “Yes”  is  the  right  answer.  That  being  the  case, 
would  the  Secretary  outline  some  of  the  Federal  projects  he  thinks 
would  be  needed  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  a  thing  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
not  been  willing  to  give  the  committee  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
different  departments  are  at  the  very  moment  holding  back  a  number 
of  contemplated  projects. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Have  you  had  Mr.  McDonald  and 
General  Fleming  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Church.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  an  answer  to 
that  question  those  are  the  men  that  you  should  call — men  in  that 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Church.  The  witnesses  in  favor  of  this  bill  seem  to  keep  from 
us  just  what  those  pojects  are.  Certainly  if  a  bill  contemplates  Fed¬ 
eral  planning  there 'should  be  some  suggestion  as  to  what  that  plan¬ 
ning  should  be  by  way  of  definite  projects.  You  do  not  know  of 
any  ? 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No. 

Mr.  Church.  If  you  do,  tell  us  some  of  them. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Congressman,  there 
is  no  withholding  on  my  projects  or  any  plans.  I  know  of  none.  If 
1  did,  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Church.  If  you  can  get  something  together  and  extend  your 
remarks  and  include  them  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  information. 

On  page  3  of  your  statement  you  say : 

American  inventive  genious  and  skill  of  organization  have  made  of  this  coun¬ 
try  the  greatest  productive  machine  yet  known.  Our  problem  now  is  one  of 
consumption.  We  produce  plenty. 

When  you  say  that,  does  that  mean  that  you  do  not  realize  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  millions  of  unborn  businesses  that  can  go  for¬ 
ward  because  of  new  inventions  that  have  been  held  up  during  the 
war?  They  are  all  ready  to  go  and  can  furnish  employment  for 
millions.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inventive  geniuses  should  now  give 
way  to  not  producing  more?  You  say  that  we  can  produce  plenty. 

If  you  cannot  answer  that,  would  you  estimate  for  me  the  numbers 
that  you  think  there  are  of  unborn  businesses  that  can  employ  people? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Church.  Why  do  we  not  have  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
employees  that  can  be  used  in  those  new  businesses? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  Church.  One  witness  came  here  and  testified  that  the  number 
of  them  would  equal  the  number  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress.  I 
think  that  is  what  he  said.  Perhaps  he  limited  that  to  one  year  in 
Congress,  or  two. 

On  page  6  you  say : 

“Fully  employed  people  will  need  no  propaganda  to  convince  them  of  the 
superiority  of  our  system  over  totalitarian  systems. 

Who  doubts  that  our  system  is  not  the  best? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
people  in  this  country  that  doubt  it.  However,  I  would  be  disturbed 
by  another  period  of  depression  coming  shortly. 

Mr.  Church.  Is  that  what  you  mean  when  you  said  just  ahead  of 
the  statement  that  I  just  quoted : 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  shows  that  the  country  whose  citi¬ 
zens  are  in  greatest  danger  of  losing  their  individual  freedom  is  the  one  tolerating 
mass  unemployment. 

You  mean  the  rise  of  totalitarianism  where? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  In  various  countries  where  they  have 
had  totalitarianism,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  the  success  of  those  who  wanted  to  destroy  individual 
freedom. 

Mr.  Church.  One  of  the  greatest  elements  of  totalitarianism  is  the 
greater  degree  of  governmental  regulation. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  the  result  of  totalitarianism. 
That  is  what  you  get  when  you  get  a  totalitarian  government. 

Mr.  Church.  That  is  what  you  referred  to,  more  government  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  all  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Gossett.  The  Secretary  is  a  very  busy  man,  as  you  know,  and 
has  a  very  important  conference  down  town.  I  assume  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  finish  with  him  as  a  witness  by  noon.  I  wonder  why 
it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  limit  questioning  by  members  to  five 
or  eight  minutes  each  from  here  on  out. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  always  glad  to  have  your 
views  and  I  am  particularly  glad  you  emphasized  the  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  philosophy  that  “Any  job  well  done  is  dignified.”  I  think  that  is 
sound. 

This  bill  is  a  program  for  a  long-range  view  with  respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment ;  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Sciiwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  is  a  matter  that  concerns  me,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  the  people  of  the  country  generally.  There  are  dis¬ 
locations  at  the  present  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  with 
the  accumulated  savings  and  with  the  scarcity  of  jobs  this  emergency 
situation  will  accommodate  itself  and  is  expected  to  accommodate  it¬ 
self  within  the  next  6  months,  so  that  up  in  the  year  1946  there  will  be 
rather  general  employment  ? 

Secretary  Sciiwellenbach.  Yes.  It  is  anticipated  that  peak  will 
come  in  April,  and  from  that  time  on  it  will  go  down  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Whittington.  With  respect  to  thejbill  it.  declares  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  the  competitive  free  enterprise  system.  You  are  in  accord  with 
that  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  fundamental,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
you  are  opposed  to  the  Government  being  put  into  competition  with 
business  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  as  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  other  system  to  provide  employment  would 
be  what  is  termed  totalitarian  or  the  socialist  system,  where  all  citi¬ 
zens  are  guaranteed,  or  are  given,  the  right  of  employment  and  are 
protected  in  that  right.  That  is  a  system  that  does  obtain  with  respect 
to  employment  and  has  obtained  in  many  countries,  and  you  oppose  that 
system,  as  I  understand  it. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Secretary,  without  quibbling  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “full  employment,”  the  term  “full  production,”  the 
term  “full  consumption,-”  full  employment  is  intended  to  be  a  high 
level  of  employment? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  You  could  have  a  job  available  for  every 
individual  in  the  United  States  and  still  you  would  have  a  good  many 
people  who  were  not  working  because  they  were  between  jobs. 

Mr.  Whittington.  They  are  termed  “frictional  employees,”  or  “fric¬ 
tional  labor,”  and  there  is  seasonal  labor.  Some  people  in  the  country 
do  not  work,  or  expect  to  work,  all  the  year  round.  Their  labor  is  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  periods  of  the  year,  so  that  the  better  term  is  a  high 
level  of  employment;  is  that  not  true,  rather  than  absolute  full  em¬ 
ployment  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes,  that  is  right,  as  compared  with  the 
situation  where  the  people  who  want  to  work  and  need  the  work  can¬ 
not  g%t  work. 
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Mr.  Whittington.  The  declaration  here  is  for  the  private  enterprise 
system.  As  I  understand,  your  idea  is  that  in  the  event  under  the 
private-enterprise  system  there  is  not  employment,  or  a  high  level  of 
employment,  that  should  be  supplemented  by  sound  national  works 
that  are  in  the  national  interest  rather  than  relief  or  “make”  work. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  The  problem  is  as  to  where  private  enterprise 
employment  would  end  and  Government  employment  would  begin,  and 
my  difficulty  is  that  there  are  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  stated 
to  this  committee,  those  who  believe  that  this  bill  declares  that  the 
Government  is  committed  to  giving  everybody  a  job.  There  are  those 
who  believe  this  bill  undertakes  to  declare  the  Government  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  job  for  everyone  and  they  believe  this  bill  provides  that  they 
will  do  that  by  continued  deficit  spending,  if  necessary.  Is  that  your 
viewpoint  of  the  bill? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  under  the  statement  that  the 
Government  recognizes  it  is  responsible  to  supplement  the  employ¬ 
ment  by  private  enterprise  and  during  a  period  when  it  is  operating 
depending  upon  the  tax  situation  at  that  particular  time,  it  might 
be  that  deficit  spending  might  ensue.  But  the  thing  that  I  cannot 
see  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  by  some  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  does 
give  to  the  Congress  a  much  more  definite  part  in  the  planning  and 
the  determination  of  how  the  money  is  to  be  expended ;  this  setting  up 
of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  which  is  directly  in  it. 

When  I  was  here  before  we  were  constantly  being  criticised  because 
they  said  we  drew  blank  checks  for  the  President  and  had  given  him 
$4,000,000,000,  $8,000,000,000,  and  $3,000,000,000  another  time.  This 
hill  provides  that  the  Congress  itself  is  going  to  have  a  part  in 
determining  what  projects  will  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  you  stated  that  you  do  not  care  to  go 
into  those  projects  and  you  have  no  recommendations  along  that  line 
at  this  time  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No,  I  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  can  understand. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  is  not  a  part  of  my  function  to 
know  what  the  projects  are. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Here  is  what  bothers  me  about  this  bill.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  full  employment  that  obtained  during  the 
war  continued  deficit  spending  was  absolutely  mandatory  every  year, 
and  if  we  have  the  declaration  that  we  are  going  to  provide  in 
normal  times  for  the  same  thing  I  see  no  escape  from  deficit  spend¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  see  us  discover  a  middle  ground  that  would  put 
the  emphasis  on  private  industry  and  provide  for  public  works  that 
may  be  stepped  up  in  periods  of  economic  dislocation.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  bill  provides  for  that.  If  you  have  any  suggestion  as  to 
where  we  can  combine  those  two  ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 
I  will  yield  to  the  next  member  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  as  a  witness,  partly 
because  I  have  been  in  substantial  agreement  with  your  views  on  a 
good  manv  things  for  some  years  back,  as  you  know,  and  I  have 
been  grateful  for  some  of  the  thoughts  that  have  appeared  in  your 
statements  since  you  have  become  Secretary  of  Labor,  such  as  your 
statement  that  the  employees  in  your  Department  were  supposed  to 
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carry  out  polices  whether  they  liked  them  or  not,  rather  than  sabotage 
them.  That  is  a  most  wholesome  note  in  our  whole  government. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  are 
you  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Do  you  have  any  comment  as  to  which  of  the  two  is 
preferable  in  the  sense  that  it  is  better  designed  to  do  the  job  we  all 
want  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Well,  I  do  not  see  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  any  great  change  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  Senate  amendment  that  qualifies 
the  pledge  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  is  a  weakening  or 
watering-down  amendment?  It  provides  on  page  4  in  line  8  of  Senate 
bill  308: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  attained 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  provide,  consistent  with  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  essential  consid¬ 
erations  of  national  policy,  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
as  may  be  needed  *  *  *. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  serious  change; 
no. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  do  not  object  to,  or  you  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
other  main  amendment  that  was  put  in  by  the  Senate  requiring  that 
in  any  program  of  Federal  investment  that  would  require  borrowing 
money,  there  shall  also  be  submitted  simultaneously  a  program  of 
taxation  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  offset  that  deficit  spending 
so  that  there  would  not  be  a  net  increase  in  the  national  debt? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  No;  I  have  no  serious  objection  to  any 
of  the  Senate  amendments.  There  were  several  purely  drafting 
amendments. 

Mr.  Judd.  Some  of  us  believe  those  are  a  little  more  honest  and  more 
businesslike  because  without  them  we  are  making  a  pledge  that  no 
matter  what  happens  we  will  be  able  to  deliver  whatever  volume  of 
money  may  be  needed.  For  example,  you  say  here,  “It  was  only 
when  the  war  came  that  we  obtained  full  employment.”  That  is  true, 
but  would  you  say  that  the  way  by  which  we  obtained  full  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  war  was  a  sound  way;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  20  to 
50  billions  of  borrowed  money  a  year  j 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  your  statement  on  page  5  that  “It  is  good 
business  for  the  American  people  to  have  full  employment”  should  be 
qualified  to  say,  “It  is  good  business  if  the  full  employment  is  achieved 
without  further  increase  in  the  national  debt.”? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Where  the  further  net  increase- - 

Mr.  Judd.  I  do  not  mean  the  immediate  year.  In  the  immediate 
year  you  would  probably  have  to  borrow  money. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  The  program  submitted  should  also 
carry  with  it  a  study  of  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be  on  the  debt 
and  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  device  and  provider  as  well  as  the  use 
of  spending. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes.  If  we  can  get  full  employment  without  a  net 
increase  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  do  you  not  believe  that  full 
employment  through  the  increase  in  taxes  will  decrease  rather  than 
increase  the  national  debt? 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  if  perchance  we  got  to  a  place  where  we  could  not 
achieve  full  employment  by  private  enterprise  and  we  made  adjust¬ 
ments  in  taxes,  credit,  and  other  measures  and  they  were  all  inade¬ 
quate  and  we  had  to  resort  to  the  final  measure  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditures  of  borrowed  money,  do  you  think  that  we  might 
come  to  a  place  where  the  spending  to  relieve  the  dangers  of  unem¬ 
ployment  might  produce  an  even  greater  danger  of  Federal  insol¬ 
vency  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  a  problem.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  bill  in  itself  presents  that  problem.  It  sets  up  and  gives 
Congress,  through  the  joint  committee,  for  the  first  time,  a  definite 
responsibility  in  the  planning  of  the  activities  each  year,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  if  Congress  is  going  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  responsibilities  when  the  budget  is  presented - 

Mr.  Judd.  Of  course,  we  make  a  moral  commitment  in  the  bill  as 
written.  We  do  not  make  a  legal  commitment  to  make  a  particular 
appropriation.  But  we  do  make  a  moral  commitment.  As  the  lang¬ 
uage  of  H.  R.  2202  reads,  we  make  a  moral  commitment  to  provide 
whatever  amount  may  be  needed,  regardless  of  what  our  financial 
capacity  may  be  at  the  moment.  Some  of  us  are  unable  to  make  such 
a  moral  commitment  because  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  deliver. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  will  guarantee  that  a  patient  will  get  well.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can;  So  do  you  not  think 
it  might  be  bad  in  the  long  run  for  everybody  if  the  impression  got 
abroad  generally  that  this  bill  did  make  any  such  guaranty?  You 
know  that  it  does  not.  I  know  that  it  does  not.  But  you  have  heard 
of  people  who  think  that  it  does,  have  you  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  if  the  language  can  be  straightened  out  so 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  both  its  opponents  and  its  advocates — 
everybody  knows  exactly  what  it  does — do  you  not  think  that  would  be 
an  advantage  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Senate  inserted  in  the  bill;  I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Do  you  feel,  as  has  been  expressed  here,  that  the  very  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  national  budget  of  a  pessimistic  forecast,  predicting  that 
private  funds  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient  and  that  there  will  have 
to  be  a  lot  of  Federal  spending,  might  produce  an  exaggeration  of  the 
very  thing  that  you  fear — lack  of  confidence,  caution,  retrenchment, 
and  unemployment,  causing  businessmen  to  say,  “We  had  better  not 
hire  any  more  men  until  we  see  how  we  get  through  this  crisis  that  is 
predicted?”  Do  you  fear  that  that  might  happen ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  read  some 
circulars  about  this  bill,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  that 
argument.  You  cannot  say  that  it  would  result  in  that  fear.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  would  not.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  must  theorize, 
each  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  must  have  an  opinion,  because  you  are  the  man  who 
will  get  it  in  the  neck  worst  of  all  if  it  would  produce  that  effect. 
If  it  would  precipitate  unemployment,  it  would  land  on  your  shoulders 
in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  the  ques¬ 
tion,  because  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  about  it:  If  there  wajs 
nothing  to  be  done  when  the  announcement  was  made,  and  it  did  not 
mean  that  the  Government  was  going  to  do  something  about  it,  then 
I  think  that  the  fear  would  be  justified.  But  if  I  have  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  and  I  do  not  know  about  it  and  just  go  on,  and  I  go  to  you  and 
you  take  my  blood  pressure  and  tell  me:  “You  have  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it ;  you  are  going  to  have 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  the  results  that  come  from  that” — that 
would  be  bad.  But  if  you  tell  me,  “I  can  cure  your  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure,”  then  it  is  much  better  to  have  gone  to  you  and  had  an  examina¬ 
tion  by  you  and  know  that  I  have  high  blood  pressure  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  than  it  is  for  me  to  just  simply  remain  in  ignorance 
about  my  blood  pressure. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  fear  you  should  not  have  used  that  particular  illustra¬ 
tion,  because  no  doctor  can  guarantee  he  can  cure  high  blood  pressure, 
unfortunately. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  just  a  few  general  ques¬ 
tions.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  regard  you  as  a  very  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  public  servant  and  think  that  you  are  doing  the  best  you 
can.  I  hope  that  my  questions  will  not  reflect  upon  the  Department 
in  any  way. 

You  say  that  you  think  the  bill  would  increase  the  feeling  of  security 
throughout  the  country.  Well  now,  security  is  simply  a  relative  term, 
is  it  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  We  must  admit  in  the  beginning  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  security.  We  cannot  have  it.  If  the  bill  should 
create  a  feeling  of  false  security,  to  that  extent  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  public  good,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  If  the  bill  is  fallacious,  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  Gossett.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  says  that  it  assures  full 
employment,  that  might  be  undesirable.  Now,  when  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  assures  something,  that  is  just  the  same  thing  as  guarantee¬ 
ing  it.  When  we  say  that  a  man’s  word  is  just  as  good  as  his  bond, 
that  is  an  old  expression.  If  I  give  you  my  word,  you  can  rely  on  it. 
Well  now,  the  Federal  Government’s  word  certainly  ought  to  be  better 
than  the  word  of  any  individual;  and  in  this  bill  we  say  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assure —  and  that  is  the  term  that  has  been 
used  in  the  testimony  here — that  the  Government  is  not  guaranteeing 
but  is  assuring. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Government  assuring  something 
and  guaranteeing  something  l  The  title  of  the  bill  is : 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  full  production  and  a  free  competitive  economy  *  *  *. 

Can  the  Federal  Government  say  that  it  assures  something  without 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  it  as  far  as  possible  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Guaranteeing  it  insofar  as  possible; 
yes.  I  think  that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Gossett.  In  other  words,  we  are  just  quibbling  when  we  say 
“assure”  does  not  mean  a  positive  commitment. 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  For  guaranteeing  as  far  as  possible 

that  the  Federal  Government  will - 

Mr.  Gossett.  Now,  as  I  understand  your  testimony — and  if  I  did 
understand  it,  I  am  in  accord  with  it — I  think  that  it  would  be  bad 
for  us  to  continue  this  deficit  financing  by  way  of  public  works.  There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  is  undesirable  to  continue  deficit  fi¬ 
nancing.  There  is  always  the  matter  of  making  a  choice  between 
the  undesirability  of  that  and  the  undesirability  of  something  else. 
Mr.  Gossett,  Sometimes  we  have  to  choose  between  evils. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  When  the  war  came  on  we  had  to 
decide  whether  we  would  spend  billions  upon  billions  to  win  or  have 
Germany  and  Japan  take  us  over.  We  decided  on  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

Mr.  Gossett.  The  Government,  I  think  we  all  agree,  should  do  every¬ 
thing  it  can  within  the  limits  of  sound  economy  to  promote  full  em- 

!)loyment.  Now,  strikes,  if  continued  in  widespread  fashion,  result 
n  unemployment,  do  they  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  For  that  reason,  it  behooves  us  to  discourage  them  in 
every  way  we  can  and  to  settle  them  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Now,  the  Kelsey-Hayes  strike,  that  is  all  over  now, 
tied  up  the  wheels  of  the  assembly  business,  and  that  shut  down  another 
factory,  and  that  in  turn  denied  all  the  retailers  over  the  country 
materials  for  automobiles.  That  resulted  in  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment,  if  long  continued.  That  is  the  result,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  legislation  that  we  have 
before  us,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  deal  with  this  problem  intelligently, 
to  further  implement  your  power  and  authority,  give  you  more  power 
and  authority  to  settle  strikes  than  you  now  have?  Do  you  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  do  that  in  connection  with  trying  to  assure  full  em¬ 
ployment?  . 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Not  in  connection  with  this  bill;  no. 
This  is  a  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Maybe  it  would  not,  be  apropos  to  this,  but  if  the  whole 
economy  of  the  country  is  involved  in  the  question  of  employment,  do 
you  not  feel  that  Congress  ought  to  give  you  more  power  and  authority 
to  deal  with  these  strikes  than  you  now  have  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  To  answer  that  question  would  take  a 
little  more  time  than  you  will  allow,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it  if 
the  committee  wants  me  to.  _ 

Mr.  Gossett.  Your  time  is  not  limited ;  only  mine.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  go  ahead  with  your  answer.  _  . 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  that  the  committee  is  entitled 
to  understand  the  position  of  the  administration  upon  labor  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  there  have  been  many  people  who  have  felt  that 
we  have  been  remiss  in  not  presenting  a  program  to  the  Congress  on 
labor  legislation.  _ 

Five  days  after  the  war  ended  the  President  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  labor-management  conference  which  is  now  being  held.  Many 
people  since  the  war  ended  have  thought  that  we  should  have  had  a 
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meeting  sooner.  But  if  you  could  have  seen  the  time  spent  on  t  he  prepa¬ 
rations  for  that  meeting  you  would  agree  that  it  was  desirable  to  take 
time  and  prepare  fully  for  it.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a  con¬ 
ference  anywhere  that  had  the  complete  preparation  that  oui’s  has  had 
or  interest. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  past  conferences  on  labor-management  on 
the  ground  that  the  Government  had  gone  in  and  rigged  them  and 
laid  down  the  program  and  that  the  people  who  were  there  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  program. 

The  President  has  taken  the  position,  and  I  have  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  we  were  going  to  have  this  conference  and  give  it  every 
chance  to  work  out  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  that  until  that 
conference  was  completed — in  order  that  we  could  not  be  accused 
of  rigging  the  conference  or  prejudging  it  and  presenting  a  program 
and  getting  it  through  before  the  conference  came  about  and  had 
completed  its  work — we  would  not  take  any  position  in  reference  to 
legislation. 

Now,  strikes  are  in  a  terrible  situation  at  present.  Nobody  knows  it 
better  than  I  do,  and  nobody  spends  the  time  I  do  working  on  it. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  can  work  this  thing  out  and 
get  a  program  from  this  conference  by  which  we  can  have  some  per¬ 
manent  program  dealing  with  labor  policies,  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
having  you  gentlemen  work  something  out  which  may  be  opposed  by 
both  labor  and  management  and  would  not  get  the  cooperation  of  either 
in  the  operation  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  conference  will  recommend  legislation 
or  not.  If  it  does,  it  is  that  the  most  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation 
on  labor,  from  the  point  of  view  of  everybody,  was  the  railroad  legis¬ 
lation.  It  was  not  prepared  by  the  Congress;  it  was  not  prepared  by 
the  administration ;  it  was  prepared  by  the  people  themselves,  who  got 
together  and  agreed  on  what  they  wanted  and  what  they  needed; 
whether  they  needed  legislation  at  all,  and  if  so,  what  legislation  they 
needed. 

People  say,  “Well,  the  administration  has  not  any  labor  program.” 
They  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no  program.  Deliberately 
we  tried  to  decline  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  proposal  or  program 
until  after  this  conference  was  over.  That  is  the  reason  I  take  the 
position  that  I  do.  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much  time,  but  I 
thought  that  you  gentlemen  might  be  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Gossett.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  wanting  to  settle 
strikes  and  promote  reconversion. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  What  you  have  just  said  makes  sense.  There 
are  a  couple  of  things  I  would  like  to  ask. 

How  many  strike  votes  under  the  Smith-Connally  Act,  if  you 
know,  resulted  in  a  decision  not  to  strike  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  None.  I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  when  we  talk  about  labor  leaders  not 
reflecting  the  opinion  of  their  members,  to  some  extent  certainly 
the  evidence  of  those  strike  votes  is  a  contradiction  that  leaders  lead' 
people  away  from  what  they  want  to  do,  is  that  not  so? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true.  It  has  been 
my  opinion  that  the  top  leaders  in  labor  are  just  as  much  disturbed! 
about  some  of  the  strikes  going  on  as  anybody  else. 
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Mr.  LaFollette.  It  has  been  my  experience,  which  is  not  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  yours  but  a  little  extensive,  that  I  would  say  the  majority 
of  labor  leaders  in  America  are  more  conservative  in  the  sense  of 
having  a  sound  sense  of  contractual  obligation  that  many  of  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  subordinate  union  leaders.  Does  that 
coincide  with  your  opinion  ? 

, .  ®“'etai7  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  My  understanding  is  that  at 
11 : 30  night  before  last  the  leaders  of  the  union  here  in  town  did 
not  know  about  the  meeting.  They  just  found  out  about  it  at  11 : 30 
and  started  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So,  when  we  make  statements  about  the  radical 
labor  leaders,  we  make  the  general  allegation  contrary  to  the  rather 
well-proven,  and  evident  facts;  is  that  not  your  opinion? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  You  generalized  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  few.  That  is  a  difficult  and  troublesome  thing. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  if  there  were  to  be  a  generality,  a  generaliz¬ 
es;  y°u  c^n  more  properly  generalize  to  the  contrary — that  the 
leadership  is  much  more  concerned  with  contractual  obligations  and 
negotiations  than  many  of  its  rank  and  file  members,  or  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  union  leaders? 


Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Now,  you  speak  about  this  legislation  proposing 
an  opportunity  to  the  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  the  Executive, 
to  outline  a  legislative  program  calculated  to  stimulate  the  free- 
enterprise  system  to  the  highest  possible  degree  without  Federal 
expenditures;  is  that  not  the  purpose  of  it? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  One  of  the  purposes;  yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  And  if  Government  policies  on  the  matters  cov¬ 
ered — the  fiscal  policy,  monoplies,  and  so  forth — can  possibly  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law  early  in  a  session,  private  enterprise  would  then 
have  a  better  understanding  of  Government  policy  under  which  to 
chart  its  course  than  under  the  present  conditions;  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  When  we  speak  of  “unborn”  industries  coming 
from  patents,  there  can  be — in  the  absence  of  some  possible  overdue 
amendments  to  the  patent  laws — some  withholding  and  monopolistic 
manipulation  of  patents  which  would  hold  back  this  employment  as 
much  as  any  possible  practice  by  any  man  who  works  or  his  unions. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  There  has  been  a  considerable  record 
of  Withholding  patents,  the  use  of  patents. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  So  that  part  of  the  legislative  program  of  any 
government  seeking  to  make  the  free-enterprise  system  work  as  small 
business  expands  must  be  to  break  down  the  monopolistic  conditions 
existing  under  the  patent  laws ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  have  always  so  contended. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  have  thought  so,  too.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  Secretary  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  are  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  to  see  that  we 
have  labor  conditions  in  the  country  such  as  will  be  for  the  best  inter ests 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  people  ill  the  Federal  Government ; 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  The  basic  act  under  which  I  operate 
says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rich.  Protect  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  we  are  here  discussing  the  problem  of  jobs  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  today  we  have  more 
jobs  than  we  have  workers? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  We  have  many  jobs  for  which  there  are 
no  applicants. 

Mr.  Rich.  Is  it  a  fact  that  today  we  have  a  great  many  strikes  in  this 
country  and  people  are  not  working  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  a  manufacturer.  Whenever  anything 
happens  in  our  plant  and  it  shuts  down,  the  first  thing  I  am  interested 
in  is  going  out  to  that  plant  to  see  that  things  are  running,  that  the  men 
will  have  work,  and  we  will  be  producing.  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  than  in  anything  else.  I  get  out  of  the  office,  put  on  my  overalls 
and,  if  necessary,  do  anything  possible  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  today,  with  the  conditions  in  the  country  as  they 
are,  with  all  the  strikes  that  are  going  on,  and  with  the  necessity 
for  getting  reconversion  into  operation,  it  is  more  important  for  you 
to  be  down  at  the  conference  trying  to  settle  these  difficulties  and  dif¬ 
ferences  between  labor  and  management  than  it  is  to  be  up  here  trying 
(o  promote  new  jobs,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  use  any  more  of 
your  time,  and  give  you  the  opportunity  to  go  back  there  and  get  things 
rolling.  Then,  sometime  in  the  future,  I  hope  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  discussing  this  bill  with  von. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Rich,  to  see  all  the 
strikes  settled. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more  of  your  time,  and  I  hope 
you  can  do  that.  I  think  that  it  is  important  we  get  the  wheels  turn¬ 
ing  and  reconversion  started,  and  then  the  country  will  prosper,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  not  do  that  the  country  is  going  to  suffer. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  percentage  of  the  total  labor  force 
of  America  belongs  to  unions  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  They  claim  14,000,000,  and  we  had  a 
labor  force  during  the  war  of  53,000,000. 

Mr.  Henry.  Under  the  provisions  of  H..R.  2202,  if  we  have  a  period 
of  unemployment  the  Government  will  make  expenditures  and  invest¬ 
ments  to  create  jobs ;  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.,  Now,  of  the  jobs  that  are  created,  will  nonunion  em¬ 
ployees  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  Federal  projects? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  They  will  not  work  for  the  Federal 
Government.  These  projects  will  be  handled  by  private  contractors. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  understand  that.  They  will  be  contracts  with  private 
individuals. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Will  the  jobs  created  under  this  system  be  open  to  non¬ 
union  members? 
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Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
particular  contractor  is  operating  under  a  union  or  does  not  operate 
under  a  union. 

Mr.  Henry.  I  have  considerable  fear  with  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (e)  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  in  quite  agreement 
wit 1 1  Dr.  Judds  fear,  although  I  would  not  call  it  fear  on  my  part, 
because  I  do  not  fear  the  wild  promise  under  that  paragraph  because 
I  know  that  we  cannot  keep  it.  The  reason  I  do  not  like  that  para¬ 
graph  is  that  I  think  it  is  a  wild  promise ;  and  the  F ederal  Government 
might  not  be  able  to  keep  it.  What  is  your  view  on  it  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  belief  that 
we  can  keep  it.  Certainly,  there  is  necessity  for  the  Government  mak¬ 
ing  a  declaration  of  a  recognition  of  its  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  employment  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  our  system.  I  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  fear  that  by  making  this  promise  we  are  going  to  destroy 
confidence. 

Mr.  Henry.  It  is  an  unlimited  pledge,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  It  is  an  unlimited  pledge  to  do  what  is 
provided  in  this  bill ;  yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  As  the  bill  promises  to  make  Federal  expenditures  and 
investments  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  full  em¬ 
ployment  ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  That  is  the  declaration  of  policy.  It 
certainly  is. 

Mr.  Henry.  Then  that  can  be  construed  to  mean  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
limited  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  in¬ 
vestments  and  expenditures  to  whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  In  the  manner  that  the  bill  provides; 
yes. 

Mr.  Henry.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  business  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  such  a  promise  ? 

Secretary  Schwellenbach.  Yes.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Henry.  That  is  gll. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess.  We  will  have  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion  at  2  p.  m. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  recessed.) 
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APPENDIX 


Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  19J/5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Carter:  I  am  enclosing  an  interesting  editorial  on  the  full  employment 
bill  that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  August  27,  1945.  While  the  Boston 
Herald  is  a  very  fine  newspaper,  from  a  political  angle  it  is  Republican.  I  thought 
this  emphasized  the  value  and  importance  of  the  editorial  on  the  above  bill. 
When  hearings  are  held  on  the  bill  it  might  be  well  to  insert  this  editorial  as  a 
part  of  the  hearings. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 


John  W.  McCormack. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Monday,  August  27,  1945] 

Fuel  Employment 

A  notable  feature  of  the  discussion  of  the  full  employment  bill  is  the  absence 
of  party  politics.  Democrats  originated  the  measure  and  President  Truman  will 
ask  for  immediate  passage  of  it,  but  various  Democrats  are  opposed  to  it,  and 
many  Republicans  are  for  it.  If  Dewey  had  been  elected  President,  the  situation 
would  have  been  similar,  perhaps,  with  Republicans  taking  the  initiative  and 
Democrats  giving  some  assistance  to  it. 

The  underlying  principle  is  obviously  so  unexceptionable  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  have  to  do  with  ways  and  means,  not  with  fundamentals.  Everybody 
is  so  fearful  of  the  far-reaching  social,  economic,  and  political  effects  of  pro¬ 
tracted  mass  unemployment  that  the  partisan  issues  which  would  have  bulked 
big  5  or  10  years  ago  have  become  almost  negligible. 

The  nonpolitical  approaches  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  explained  in  part  by  the  party  platforms,  the  speeches  of  the  candidates, 
the  statements  of  practically  all  the  Governors  in  1944 — including  Leverett 
Saltonstall — and  by  State  legislation  designed  to  cushion  the  shock  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  Democratic  platform  speaks  of  full  employment  in  the  opening 
paragraphs.  Governor  Dewey  said  in  his  address  of  acceptance :  “We  Repub¬ 
licans  are  agreed  that  full  employment  should  be  a  first  objective  of  the  national 
policy.  By  full  employment  1  mean  a  real  chance  for  every  man  and  woman  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  At  a  decent- wage.”  Just  as  they  had  identical  views  of  the 
Axis  enemy  abroad,  the  two  parties  saw  the  great  post-war  domestic  problem 
eye  to  eye. 

The  moderation  and  steadiness  of  President  Truman  have  tended  to  weaken  op¬ 
position  to  a  full  employment  measure.  If  President  Roosevelt  had  survived, 
many  Republicans  and  Democrats  would  have  objected  to  any  such  measure,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  administered  poorly  by  officials  who  had  a  zeal  for 
reform,  further  centralization  of  authority  and  drastic  control  of  private  busi¬ 
ness.  These  persons  have  more  confidence  in  Truman  and  his  associates  as  ad¬ 
ministrators  than  they  had  in  President  Roosevelt  and  the  other  pronounced  New 
Dealers.  “Planning”  is  not  such  a  terrifying  term  as  it  was  when  the  New 
Dealers  made  the  plans. 

The  pending  bill  has  various  provisions  to  which  Republicans  will  object  as  Re¬ 
publicans.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  involved  seems  to  point  to  the 
passing  of  legislation  of  some  kind  to  check  unemployment  before  it  becomes  so. 
ominously  laige  as  to  threaten  another  period  of  depression  and  ill-advised 
political  innovations. 
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New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  November  12 ,  11)1/5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman ,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Manasco  :  You  were  good  enough  to  write  me  recently 
that  you  hoped  to  include  my  name  among  those  called  to  testify  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  committee  on  the  full  employment  bill. 

When  I  saw  that  the  committee  had  closed  the  hearings  I  revised  the  state¬ 
ment  for  submission  in  writing.  It  is  herewith  enclosed. 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  time  to  examine  this  statement.  It  is  based  on,  25 
years  of  work  in  the  employment  field,  including  7  years  spent  in  following  the 
effects  of  Government  spending  for  Mr.  Morgenthau. 

The  statement  points  out  that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  would  mean  an  annual 
expenditure  of  10  to  20  billions  even  in  good  years.  It  proposes  as  a  substitute 
for  the  present  bill  that  Congress  establish  a  special  investigating  committee  to 
bring  out  a  complete  study  of  the  issues  involved  in  full  employment. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Edna  Lonigan. 


Statement  on  the  Fth-L- Employment  Bti.l,  H.  R.  2202,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 

First  Session 

(By  Edna  Lonigan,  economist,  Brooklyn  College,  and  formerly  chief  statistician, 

the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  and  specialist  in  relief  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

The  proposed  full  employment  bill  may  be  considered  in  three  clear-cut  parts. 
The  first  (secs.  1  and  2)  contains  expressions  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  small  business,  and  the  American  home,  to  which  everyone  would  gladly 
subscribe  in  principle.  It  would  be  helpful  if  all  these  objectives  could  be 
achieved  by  legislation.  The  question  here  is  whether  this  bill  assists  in  achiev¬ 
ing  them,  or  whether  it  may  be  a  barrier  to  the  expressed  purpose  of  maintaining 
full  employment. 

the  third  part  of  the  bill  (secs.  5  and  6)  contains  specific,  even  minute,  details, 
such  as  the  provision  that  stenographic  services  shall  not  exceed  25  cents  a  page, 
or  the  exact  way  in  which  expenses  are  to  be  prorated  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  middle  part,  by  contrast,  is  extremely  vague.  But  this  section  contains 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  gives  what  information  is  given  about  the  vast  new 
powers  that  are  granted  by  it. 

This  mid-section  requires  that  the  President  shall  submit  annually  a  new  kind 
of  budget,  so-called,  with  two  new  estimates,  that  are  really  new  legal  concepts. 
The  first  estimate  is  the  labor  force.  The  second  is  the  amount  of  spending  that 
the  Executive  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  provide  in  order  to  create  employment  for 
all  that  labor  force.  By  subtracting  from  the  second  item  the  volume  of  spending 
by  private  and  local  agencies  that  is  expected  in  the  coming  year,  the  President 
arrives  at  the  critical  item,  the  gap  between  the  expected  volume  of  spending  and 
that  which  the  President  thinks  is  necessary  to  employ  the  given  labor  force.  This 
gap  is  given  the  name  of  the  “deficiency  in  the  national  budget.”  The  bill  imposes 
on  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  extra  expenditure 
that  will  be  needed  to  close  the  gap.  It  puts  on  the  President  the  duty  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  spending  sufficient  to  make  up  whatever  part  of  the  deficiency 
he  thinks  private  spending  will  not  fill. 

This  program  for  mandatory  Federal  spending  whenever  there  is  a  gap  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  is  obligated  to  report  by  a  given 
date,  but  nothing  is  said  of  any  further  procedure,  because  none  is  necessary. 
The  Executive  has,  at  the  present  time,  the  powers  necessary  to  proceed  with  such 
spending  under  its  war  funds  and  war  powers.  If  Congress  accepts  the  proposed 
national  budget  the  Executive  can  go  ahead.  If  Congress  does  not  accept  it,  the 
President  would  still  be  obliged  under  the  bill  to  proceed  with  the  spending  up  to 
the  limit  of  all  other  existing  powers. 

Passage  of  the  present  bill  will  put  the  program  into  effect  without  any  further 
action  by  Congress. — Any  limitations  on  the  operation  of  the  program  ought  to  he 
included  in  the  bill,  rather  than  left  to  be  inserted  in  the  budget,  because  the 
•duties  imposed  by  the  bill  are  mandatory. 
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This  bill  therefore  gives  to  the  Executive  broad  general  powers  to  make  policy 
on  technical  matters  in  terms  which  impose  no  limits  whatever  on  Executive 
discretion  in  carrying  out  the  bill.  This  bill  is  thus  the  newest  and  the  largest 
of  the  lump-sum  or  general  appropriations  which  have  been  granting  to  the 
Executive  since  1933  virtually  unlimited  power  over  how  Federal  money  is  to  be 
spent,  and  what  it  is  to  be  spent  for,  on  the  assumption  that  social-economic 
problems  are  too  technical  to  be  defined  in  advance. 

Actually  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  defining  the  objectives  of  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  no  basis  for  the  early  hope  that  the  Executive  would  have  access  to 
knowledge  that  Congress  did  not  have.  If  the  Congress  is  to  regain  control 
over  the  policies  covered  by  this  bill,  and  lay  down  the  requirements  of  law 
according  to  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  it  must  define  the  broad  general 
phrases  in  which  the  power  is  delegated.  Otherwise  it  will  have  to  deal  with  all 
the  problems  (on  a  larger  scale)  which  confronted  it  with  WPA  and  other  lump¬ 
sum  appropriations. 

How  is  the  budget  deficit  estimated?  Each  of  the  items  making  up  the  national 
production  and  employment  budget,  and  determining  the  size  of  the  deficit,  is  a 
composite  term,  covering  most  important  questions  of  policy.  These  items  are 
nowhere  defined. 

The  first  and  most  important  figure  is  the  labor  force.  This  determines  the 
estimated  total  spending  needed,  and  therefore  the  total  of  Federal  spending. 
A  great  many  people  have  pointed  out  the  technical  difficulties  of  preparing  this 
estimate,  as  well  as  the  other  estimates,  in  the  new  budget.  I  will  pass  over  the 
statistical  difficulties  with  the  statement  that  I  subscribe  to  the  criticisms  fully, 
and  go  on  to  certain  administrative  and  policy  issues. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  limit  or  define  who  are  to  be  included  in  the 
labor  force,  for  each  member  of  which  the  Federal  Government  is  assuming  the 
liability  to  provide  a  full-time  job.  The  definition  in  section  2  (b)  includes  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work.  It  is  nowhere  restricted  to  those 
dependent  on  a  wage  job. 

The  labor  force  includes  many  people  who  are  self-employed  and  not  wage 
earners,  and  also  many  wage  earners  who  are  not  dependent  on  wages  for  their 
full  annual  income.  If  Congress  intended  this  bill  to  be  limited  to  those  regularly 
dependent  on  wages,  that  limitation  will  have  to  be  inserted,  or  a  much  larger 
obligation  will  be  binding. 

In  addition  to  including  all  workers,  the  bill  says  that  these  workers  are  all 
entitled  to  full-time  employment.  But  a  large  number  of  independent  workers, 
like  farmers  and  workers  in  villages  earn  a  full  year’s  income  without  working 
a  full  year.  They  are  working  for  themselves  in  their  spare  time.  Under  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  the  Government  must  count  people  who  are  able  to  work 
for  part  of  the  year,  even  if  they  have  earned  a  full  year’s  income  and  are 
engaged  in  productive  work  for  themselves.  The  Government  also  guarantees 
to  provide  spare-time  cash  jobs  for  all  these  people  if  they  want  them,  regardless 
of  what  their  earnings  may  have  been. 

If  Congress  intended  that  this  bill  should  provide  work  for  wage  earners  who 
spend  their  full  time  in  wage  work  and  cannot  get  a  job,  it  will  need  to  add  that 
qualification.  Otherwise  the  President  must  include  in  the  count  of  the  labor 
force  four  or  five  class°s  of  workers  who  are  not  fully  dependent  on  wages,  or 
not  even  in  the  habit  of  supporting  themselves.  Farmers  whose  crops  are  har¬ 
vested  in  less  than  a  52-week  year,  and  other  self-employed  persons,  villagers,  and 
workers  in  the  open  country  who  are  partly  self-employed,  workers  in  seasonal 
industries  whose  wages  are  adjusted  to  an  annual  basis,  peripheral  workers, 
especially  women  who  are  half  in,  half  out  of  the  labor  market,  and  marginal 
workers  who  cannot  do  a  year’s  full-time  productive  work. 

If  all  these  people  are  included  in  the  count  of  the  labor  force  this  figure  would 
be  higher  by  many  millions  than  any  of  the  estimates,  and  there  would  be  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  spending  necessary  to  employ  ihe  full  force,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  the  national  deficit  which  determined  the  amount  of  mandatory  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  the  same  problem  wh'ch  plagued  Congress  in  trying  to  make  fair  ap¬ 
propriations  for  WPA. — The  relief  acta  did  not  define  what  was  relief  and  who 
was  eligible  for  relief.  The  act  was  originally  designed  to  give  Federal  aid  to 
workers  dependent  on  wage  work,  who  could  not  get  jobs  because  of  th°  world 
depression.  As  the  numh°r  of  unemployed  workers  declined,  however,  the  FERA— 
WPA  reached  out  into  the  twilight  zone  and  drew  in  all  kinds  of  people  who 
worked  full  time  and  had  low  incomes  by  urban-industrial  standards,  or  who 
regularly  worked  part  time,  or  perhaps  had  never  worked  at  all,  like  widows. 
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All  these  people  were  added  to  unemployment  relief  designed  for  industrial 
workers. 

The  Congress  knew  that  the  need  for  relief  could  not  be  mounting,  hut  they 
not  get  full  information  on  where  the  new  recruits  were  coining  from.  In  April 
1933,  at  the  depth  of  family  suffering  from  the  depression,  there  were  5 Vi  million 
families  receiving  Federal  aid,  and  the  number  was  gradually  declining.  In 
1939,  when  Congress  finally  cut  down  the  funds,  there  were  7,000,000  families 
getting  Federal  aid.  Expenditures  had  risen  from  a  third  of  a  billion  in  1933 
to  almost  $3,000,000,000  in  1939. 

It  was  drought  relief  and  CWA  that  showed  how  any  administration  ihat  had 
extra  money  could  keep  expanding  the  relief  foice  by  taking  in  border-line 
cases.  This  method  was  continued  for  6  years.  By  it  the  relief  agencies  found 
means  to  replace  all  those  who  left  relief  rolls  during  the  thirties  and  an 
additional  million  and  a  half  above  the  total  of  depression  years. 

The  sanie  method  will  add  many  millions  to  the  labor  force.  Well-meaning 
technicians  can  always  find  the  needy  cases. 

Fanners  would  he  drawn  into  the  wage-earning  class. — The  concept  of  spare¬ 
time  jobs  for  farmers  is  not  new.  Under  WI'A  many  farmers  received  and  were 
glad  to  get  road  work  or  drainage  work  after  the  crops  were  in.  The  farmers  had 
more  money,  but  the  village  workers  who  had  depended  on  these  jobs  were  in 
turn  unemployed,  and  the  WPA  then  had  to  provide  jobs  for  them.  Economists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  drawing  up  plans  for 
spare-time  work  for  farmers  when  the  defense  program  started. 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  estimated  that  about  over  400,000 
farmers  had  been  given  wage  work  under  the  relief  program.  It  adds :  “In  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  cases  it  represents  more  money  than  he  could  ever  realize 
from  his  farm  operations.  *  *  *  The  program  has  encouraged  the  farmer  who 
barely  ekes  out  a  living  from  the  soil  *  *  *  to  desist  from  all  farm  operations 
and  rely  entirely  on  work  program  earnings.’’  Since  the  WPA  was  financed  by 
deficit  spending  this  meant  that  the  farmers  on  WPA  were  relying  on  borrowing 
from  their  neighbors,  not  a  long-term  cure  for  the  difficulties  of  marginal  farmers. 

Independent  proprietors  in  other  fields,  like  recreation  and  seasonal  hotel 
work,  musicians,  and  others,  would  also  be  eligible.  It  is  not  possible  to  ignore 
their  rights,  because  many  such  workers  were  drawn  into  governmental  wage 
work  as  a  result  of  the  work  programs  of  the  thirties,  and  many  of  them  did  not 
find  their  way  back  to  self-employment  until  the  works  program  was  withdrawn. 

Seasonal  wage  workers  in  industry  also  have  a  claim  to  a  secondary  job. — 
Nearly  all  industrial  wage  work  must  be  irregular.  Irregularities  are  due  to  the 
seasons,  as  in  cotton  ginning  or  grain  milling.  Or  they  are  due  to  weather,  as  in 
building  or  coal  mining  or  clothing  manufacture.  Or  to  changes  in  fashion  as 
in  millinery.  Irregularities  in  manufacturing  are  reflected  in  irregularities  in 
railroads,  trucking,  trade. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  has  exact  records  of  employment 
month  by  month  back  to  1913.  There  is  hardly  a  single  industry  in  which  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  irregular  because  of  natural  conditions.  When  the  Government 
promises  full-time  work  it  is  promising  that  it  can  disregard  the  rhythm  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  production.  Among  irregular  workers  in  industry  and 
transportation  there  might  be  many  millions  who  would  prefer  a  regular  job  for 
52  weeks  in  Government  to  the  struggle  for  self-support  even  with  the  help  of 
unemployment  insurance.  Under  the  present  draft  of  the  bill,  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  create  jobs  for  all  of  them. 

Village  workers  who  now  employ  themselves  in  their  spare  time  ivould  be  drawn 
into  wage  work. — Many  village  workers  all  over  the  Nation  work  for  themselves 
when  their  wage  work  is  finished.  In  northern  Maine  or  in  the  Adirondack  region 
of  New  York  workers  In  the  villages  take  wage  jobs  during  the  tourist  season. 
When  the  tourists  leave  they  build  their  own  homes,  cultivate  their  potatoes,  cut 
wood,  kill  deer,  and  can  their  meat  supply.  They  repair  their  own  houses,  barns, 
and  cars.  Sometimes  the  young  men  come  to  the  large  cities  for  wage  work. 
When  they  return  they  may  work  for  wages,  work  for  themselves,  or  start  a 
small  business. 

These  people  have  never  been  dependent  on  an  employer  to  organize  their  work 
for  them.  The  people  of  the  farms  and  villages  have  self-direction.  They  are 
the  people  from  whom  many  of  our  independent  producers  have  always  been 
recruited.  But  under  this  act,  if  some  of  them  decided  that  it  was  easier  to 
take  a  year-round  Government  cash  job,  the  Federal  Government  is  obliged  to 
provide  it  for  them.  All  over  the  rural  and  village  sections  of  this  country,  men 
who  have  always  been  half-enterprisers  will  be  offered  strong  inducements  to 
seek  a  job  organized  for  them  by  the  State. 
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The  bill  makes  the  standard,  rate  the  minimum  rate. — If  workers  on  the  new 
program  are  to  be  paid  the  going  rate  for  their  occupation  and  locality,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  public  contracts  law,  then  anyone  earning  less  than  the  standard 
rate  will  have  a  right  and  a  strong  inducement  to  go  into  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram. 

If  the  standard  rate  for  a  large  industrial  city  is  made  the  going  rate  for  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  where  there  are  no  industrial  jobs,  or  if,  as  under  WPA,  the 
prevailing  wages  for  industrial  States  are  made  the  fair  wage,  for  nonindustrial 
States,  then  there  will  never  be  private  jobs  for  large  numbers  of  workers. 
Where  in  the  past,  the  more  energetic  workers  migrated  to  expanding  areas,  and 
so  helped  to  raise  the  rate  at  home,  they  will  now  simply  wait  for  public  jobs 
in  overcrowded  sections. 

People  who  are  tired,  aging,  poorly  trained,  or  who  have  other  handicaps,  are 
often  taken  care  of  by  working  a  shorter  season  or  for  lower  rates  for  a  year's 
work.  Many  an  apartment-house  manager  may  be  glad  to  have  a  carpenter 
whose  pace  is  slow  but  sometimes  cannot  hire  him  at  all,  if  he  has  to  pay  full 
standard  wages. 

Large  numbers  of  people  of  less  than  top  efficiency  will  be  tempted  to  shift 
to  governmentally  supported  work,  although  they  are  now  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves  at  the  rate  for  their  particular  productive  skill. 

Women  seasonal  workers  who  return  to  home  or  farm  after  a  brief  period  of 
wage  work,  are  not  dependent  on  full-time  earnings.  Women  cannery  workers 
in  farm  areas  have  a  full-time  job  when  the  cannery  season  is  over.  At  present 
the  bill  requires  that  the  Government  make  a  supplementary  job  for  those  who 
wish  it  unless  their  children  are  at  home  all  day.  All  other  women  are  likewise 
to  be  counted  in  the  labor  force  if  they  wish  a  job,  even  if  they  never  had  a  job 
before. 

Likewise  all  other  workers  who  are  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  labor  market 
would  be  eligible  for  a  spare-time  job.  Some  of  these  people  need  relief  and  not 
a  job.  They,  would  be  better  taken  care  of  by  a  direct  allowance,  like  so  many 
of  the  women  on  the  sewing  projects  of  the  WPA.  The  great  creaking  machinery 
of  governmental  job-making  is  set  in  motion  to  put  these  women  into  great  bar¬ 
rack-like  rooms  under  factory  discipline,  when  what  they  really  need  is  a  little 
neighborhood  assistance  and  friendliness. 

The  final  question  is  the  unemployed  youth. — The  National  Resources  report 
on  security,  work,  and  relief  policies  (which  is  the  most  detailed  exposition  of 
governmental  plans  for  postwar  employment)  proposes  that  the  Government 
find  work  for  all  young  people  who  are  not  in  work  or  at  school,  because  the 
discipline  will  benefit  them.  Eeven  in  good  times  young  people  would  thus 
be  encouraged  to  seek  sheltered  employment  instead  of  learning  to  find  their 
way  in  a  world  of  risk-taking.  In  hard  times  all  young  people  would  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  governmental  work  corps,  regardless,  says  the  report,  of  family 
income  or  the  need  for  aid. 

1  This  is  a  program  for  the  creation  of  a  secondary  labor  force  continuously 
dependent  on  Government  funds. — Under  the  all-inclusive  definition  of  the 
labor  force,  this  hill  cannot  be  considered  as  a  program  for  syclical  spending 
in  periods  of  business  depression.  It  is  rafher  a  program  for  continuous  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  by  drawing  into  the  governmental  orbit  millions  of  workers 
from  all  the  classes  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  market  for  cash  wages. 

The  Government  would  take  off  the  labor  market,  or  out  of  farms  and  homes, 
millions  of  workers  who  have  free  time  or  who  would  he  glad  to  have  more 
cash  income.  It  would  find  itself  with  a  binding  legal  obligation  to  make  jobs 
for  five  to  ten  million  workers  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  program  might  start  small,  but  its  direction  would  be  constantly  upward. 
It  would  be  extremely  easy  for  propaganda  agencies  to  organize  any  eligible 
group  to  demand  that  jobs  be  made  for  them.  There  never  would  be  a  time 
when  the  Government’s  responsibility  would  go  down. 

It  is  hard  to  set  a  limit  on  the  numbers  that  might  be  eligible.  There  would 
be  millions  in  each  class,  of  women,  farmers,  seasonal  workers,  marginal  work¬ 
ers,  and  others.  Weil-meaning  technicians  would  always  be  able  to  find  more 
peonle  bv  drawing  in  new  classes  of  marginal  workers.  As  Jefferson  said,  few 
would  die  and  none  resign.  The  trend  would  be  always  upward. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  such  a  program  ? — The  WPA  used  to  auote  the 
figure  of  $1,000  per  person  per  year,  but  the  cost  was  much  higher  than  that, 
if  the  overhead  costs  paid  by  other  departments,  like  the  Treasury,  and  bv  State 
and  city  governments,  is  included.  The  first  million  jobs  would  be  the  cheapest ; 
as  the  numbers  increased  the  average  costs  per  job  would  rise.  A  per  capita 
average  of  $2,000  per  worker  is  extremely  conservative. 
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The  program  might  begin  with  a  bitlion  or  even  a  half  billion  of  expenditures 
the  first  year,  but  it  would  rise  rapidly  to  $10,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000, 
without  counting  the  effects  of  business  recession.  Year  after  year  the  total 
would  go  higher,  by  the  simple  device  of  counting  more  kinds  of  people  in  the 
labor  force. 

The  workers  would  have  no  more  real  income. — Those  workers  who  had  shifted 
from  low-paid'jobs  in  production  to  higher-paid  jobs  under  Government  financing, 
would  have  more  money  but  not  more  real  income.  Farmers  who  worked  in 
winter  would  have  more  work  but  not  more  pay.  Families  where  the  wife  had 
gone  to  work  would  have  two  wage  earners  instead  of  one,  but  the  family  would 
have  the  same  real  income  as  when  only  one  member  was  employed.  We  know 
from  all  past  experience  that  the  countries  where  wives  all  have  to  work  and 
farmers  have  no  leisure  are  countries  with  low,  not  high,  family  incomes,  because 
there  is  not  enough  investment  per  worker  to  provide  them  with  efficient  tools. 
This  plan  divides  the  available  tools  among  many  more  workers. 

The  neir  Government  spending  would  not  he  additional  spending. — There  are 
no  10  or  20  billions  of  idle  savings  lying  about  unused  after  5  years  of  all-con¬ 
suming  war. 

If  the  Government  takes  this,  money  from  people  by  taxation  it  will  reduce 
their  spending  by  the  same  amount.  If  it  gets  the  money  by  deficit  financing, 
as  it  must,  the  long-run  effects  on  private  spending  will  be  slower  but  no  less 
inexorable.  At  its  best  this  program  would  make  productive  work  by  taking 
capital  and  employment  from  private  hands.  More  likely  it  will  make  unproduc¬ 
tive  work  that  does  not  reproduce  what  it  cost. 

The  bill  cannot  provide  an  increase  in  real  investment  or  real  spending;  it  is 
only  a  transfer  of  investment  and  spending  from  private  to  governmental  control. 
The  Federal  Executive,  if  this  bill  passes,  will  be  the  principal  investment  banker 
in  the  Nation. 

Neio  enterprise  will  have  been  transferred  to  Government. — The  transfer  of 
so  many  billions  of  investment  spending  to  Government  would  not  only  reduce 
the  area  of  private  spending  but  would  add  a  new  hazard  to  risk  taking  by 
private  producers.  The  Federal  Government  would  have  a  sum  of  many  billions 
to  spend  anywhere  it  liked,  at  any  time  it  chose.  The  ability  of  private  pro¬ 
ducers  to  predict  their  risks  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  No  producer 
could  predict  his  future  income,  his  future  prices  or  his  future  income  with 
confidence.  Political  action  would  have  become  a  new  risk  factor. 

This  would  bear  with  special  hardship  on  new  ventures.  But  new  firms  and 
new  men  are  the  reproductive  system  of  a  free  society.  If  new  men  cannot  start 
new  ventures,  there  is  no  growth.  Free  society  dies. 

The  test  of  any  proposal  for  employment  is  its  effect  on  new  firms  and  new 
men.— The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  transfer  the  growth  area  of  the  economic 
system  to  Government.  Whatever  new  ventures  were  started  would  be  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprise. 

The  Government  would  have  full  information  on  all  the  operations  of  private 
associations,  profit  and  nonprofit.  The  provision  in  the  bill  (sec.  5d)  permitting 
the  subpena  of  all  the  officers  and  papers  of  private  concerns  is  not  needed  for 
the  collection  of  statistical  information.  The  State  and  Federal  Governments 
have  been  collecting  information  about  employment  for  over  20  years,  and  they 
have  never  needed  such  drastic  powers.  Unless  these  powers  are  needed  to 
transfer  information  about  operating  to  Government  they  are  not  needed.  They 
constitute  a  potential  threat  to  business,  farmers,  labor  unions,  and  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  also  provide  an  instrument  of  possible  punishment  against  any 
agency  that  refused  to  agree  with  Government  proposals  on  matters  where  its 
dissenting  judgment  might  be  of  great  value  to  the  public.  The  very  survival 
of  private  and  voluntary  association  is  dependent  on  its  ability  to  resist  undue 
influence. 

How  will  this  spending  he  paid  for? — The  bill  does  not  give  the  method  by 
v  hich  the  money  is  to  be  raised.  That  is  not  necessary.  The  Government  has 
full  authority  to  raise  all  of  the  money  it  would  need,  through  its  power  to 
borrow  money  from  the  commercial  banks.  The  Federal  Executive  can  raise 
money  for  any  expenditure  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $50,000,000,000  or  over,  without 
any  taxes,  by  the  use  of  the  powers  which  the  Federal  Executive  now  possesses, 
and  has  heen  exercising  since  1933. 

Ihe  bill  makes  deficit  spending  (Federal  investment)  mandatory  as  a  “cure” 
for  unemployment.  Deficit  spending  cannot  be  a  cure  for  unemployment,  for 
tile  reason  given  above,  that  it  takes  away  as  much  private  spending  as  it  adds 
governmental  spending.  The  explanation  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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The  full  employment  bill  is  designed  to  furnish  a  popular  mandate  for  the 
continuance  of  deficit  spending ,  before  the  war  poieers  tun  be  withdrawn. — Bills 
of  this  sort  will  continue  to  be  introduced  until  Congress  closes  the  back  door 
to  Government  spending  by  revising  the  banking  laws. 

What  kind  of  projects  will  be  used? — Projects  will  be  of  two  kinds,  direct 
operation  by  Government  of  construction  projects  and  services,  as  described  in 
the  reports  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and  subsidies  to  private 
industries. 

The  Federal  Executive  might  give  private  firms  direct  subsidies  to  continue 
operations  rVhen  the  regular  season  came  to  an  end,  as  WPA  gave  the  States  and 
cities  subsidies  to  continue  or  expand  their  regular  governmental  functions ; 
or  the  Government  might  buy  the  products  of  industry,  and  work  out  new  forms 
of  stamp  plan  to  dispose  of  the  “surpluses”  to  a  new  class  of  underprivileged. 

These  powers  are  now  all  available  to  the  President.  They  are  not  explicitly 
granted  but  left  open  by  the  use  of  words  in  the  enabling  acts  that  do  not  have 
precise  and  limited  meanings.  In  1933  when  Congress  wished  to  revive  direct 
relief  as  an  alternative  to  continued  WPA  spending,  they  put  a  provision  in  the 
law  allotting  about  $25,000,000  for  direct  relief.  Congress  apparently  meant  cash 
relief  to  families  not  on  WPA.  The  WPA  interpreted  it  as  meaning  relief  in 
kind,  and  bought  $25,000,000  worth  of  clothing  which  it  gave  away  to  fumilfies  on 
WPA.  Loopholes  in  the  war  powers  acts  give  the  President  general  powers  that 
he  may  use  for  any  kind  of  manufacturing,  sales,  or  other  economic  activity. 

Bow  if  ill  firms  and  industries  be  selected  for  subsidy]?—  If  Congress  wishes 
the  purchase  of  these  extra  products  to  be  carried  on  by  competitive  bidding,  that 
will  have  to  be  made  mandatory  in  the  law.  Otherwise  the  Jobs  Administrator 
will  be  able  to  decide  between  firms  and  industries,  as  the  WPA  Administrator 
decided  what  States  and  cities  were  to  receive  allotments. 

If  competitive  bidding  is  not  established  in  the  act,  the  Executive  will  probably 
be  able  under  its  war  powers  to  buy  without  bidding.  This  will  give  it  price-fixing 
powers.  If  the  Federal  Government  buys  the  last  10  percent  of  output  of  a 
firm,  that  it  could  not  otherwise  sell,  should  it  buy  at  regular  or  distress  prices? 
It  could  also  buy  above  the  market  as  in  the  case  of  some  agricultural  products 
under  CCC. 

More  difficult  is  the  question  of  which  industries  should  be  given  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders.  That  power  is  at  present  left  solely  to  the  Executive.  Should 
the  Jobs  Administrator  spend  his  motcy  to  buy  clothing  or  shoes?  cotton  goods 
for  families  or  machinery  for  loans  to  our  allies?  Such  questions  would  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  clothing  industry  of  New  York  or  the  shoe  industry  of 
St.  Louis,  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  or  the  machinery  manufacturers  of 
the  Middle  West. 

The  Government  subsidy  might  be  the  difference  between  profits  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  If  one  firm  accepted  the  subsidy  the  others  would  have  to  follow  or  go 
out  of  competition.  Industry  and  agriculture  would  thus  be  in  the  position  of 
holding  out  their  tin  cup  to  Government  for  enough  to  keep  them  going.  Firms 
would  compete  with  one  another  in  political  skill,  not  in  economic  productivity. 

By  this  method,  Government  would  control  the  profit  margin  of  the  economy. 
Private  producers  would  be  responsible  for  earning  operating  costs  but  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  .would  assign  the  profits.  This  would  give  Government  control  over 
economic  life  without  the  responsibilities  of  having  to  succeed  at  operating. 

Such  a  system  of  governmental  subsidies  would  obviously  opQrate  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  existing  films,  since  subsidies  would  not  often  be  given  to  start  new 
ventures.  It  would  therefore  give  monopolistic  advantage  to  the  firms  now  in 
business.  Veterans,  other  young  men  and  those  planning  to  leave  their  jobs  to 
start  their  own  businesses,  would  he  at  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

What  additional  powers  would  the  President  need? — The  bill  states  in  section  8 
that  it  does  not  empower  the  President  to  operate  productive  facilities  or  carry 
out  any  appropriations  not  hitherto  authorized  by  Congress.  The  section  is  mean¬ 
ingless  and  possibly  misleading.  The  Congress  has  already  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  carry  on  any  manufacturing,  processing,  and  trading  operations  that 
he  designates,  under  the  domestic  clauses  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  It  has  given 
him  blanket  powers  to  use  appropriations  in  any  way  that  he  wishes.  These  war 
powers  have  not  been  repealed,  and  some  of  them  continue  for  a  substantial 
period  after  the  date  which  Congress  may  set  as  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  President,  for  example,  could  with  his  present  powers  buy  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  the  armed  forces,  or  for  loans  to  our  allies.  These  purchases 
could  be  made,  to  carry  out  the  full-employment  bill,  without  the  necessity  for  any 
reference  to  such  powers  in  the  new  bill. 
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The  President  needs  no  additional  powers  to  begin  this  program  at  once;  pas¬ 
sage  of-  the  act  and  submission  of  a  "budget”  would  set  the  spending  in  motion. 
The  bill  nowhere  requires  that  Congress  approve  the  “budget.”  The  role  assigned 
to  Congress  in  this  bill  is  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Congress  in  the  new  politi¬ 
cal  system  called  “administrative  democracy.”  Measures  are  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Congress  registers  its  assent. 

The  full-employment  bill  is  simple,  like  an  extension  cor/1.  The  extension 
cord  is  plugged  into  the  socket  and  draws  on  all  the  power  of  the  distant  power¬ 
house.  This  bill  is  an  electric  cord  plugged  into  the  vast  powerhouse  of  the  war 
powers. 

This  hill  is  really  a  grant  of  legislative  powers. — Actually  this  bill  sets  up 
a  device  that  has  the  form  of  an  executive  budget  but  is  really  legislation. 
The  power  to  give  subsidies,  to  decide  which  industries-  are  to  receive  them, 
and  for  what  benefits  in  return,  is  legislative  power ;  likewise  the  power  men¬ 
tioned  above  to  set  minimum  wage  standards,  the  power  of  price-fixing  that 
would  inevitably  be  employed.  The  Executive  would  have  the  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  flow  of  income  to  various  States  and  regions.  This  would  be  on  a 
larger  scale  the  problem  of  allotments  between  States  that  caused  so  much 
trouble  in  WPA  grants. 

The  Jobs  Administrator  would  also  have  power,  as  did  WPA,  to  make  grants 
to  Federal  departments  and  agencies ;  Federal  bureaus  would  come  to  look 
to’ the  Jobs  Administrator  rather  than  to  Congress  for  those  extra,  unrestricted 
funds,  through  which  they  could  carry  on  their  most  interesting  programs.  The 
Public  Health  Service  could  start  a  Nation-wide  health  program  without  any 
authorization  from  Congress ;  or  TVA  could  use  its  direct  appropriation  to 
keep  strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  use 
large  funds  from  the  Jobs  Administrator  to  engage  in  many  other  lines  of  work, 
including  direct  manufacturing,  and  the  building  up  of  an  industrial  empire 
under  Federal  control,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  atomic  bomb,  without  any 
record  being  necessary  to  make  the  operations  known  to  Congress  or  the 
public. 

Congress  could  not  check  this  spending  by  any  normal  means  of  investigation. 
It  would  have  all  the  difficulties  it  had  with  relief  spending  or  BEA  grants 
to  South  America,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  could  not  check  who  should  be 
in  the  labor  force,  just  as  it  could  not  check  who  needed  Federal  relief.  It 
could  not  check  allotments  to  different  industries  like  those  to  different  States 
and  cities.  It  could  not  watch  all  prices  or  price  agreements.  It  could  not 
trace  the  effect  of  each  decision  on  the  labor  market  and  on  wage  scales. 

If  by  any  chance  any  of  these  powers  should  be  used  for  political  purposes, 
Congress  would  see  what  was  going  on,  but  it  would  have  great  difficulty  per¬ 
suading  the  public  of  what  it  knew. 

These  spending  powers  could  even  be  used  to  oppose  in  their  own  districts 
Members  of  Congress  who  opposed  or  criticized  the  spending  program.  Con¬ 
gress  would  have  no  means  of  defending  its  Members  against  attack  for  doing 
their  duty. 

This  hill  is  also  a  grant  of  appropriating  power  to  the  Executive. — Grants 
and  allotments  for  subsidies  are  appropriations.  This  bill  would  transfer  the 
power  of  appropriation  to  the  President  and  the  Jobs  Administrator,  just  as 
the  WPA  law  transferred  to  the  President  and  the  WPA  Administrator  power 
to  make  appropriations  to  States  and  cities  and  other  Federal  departments. 
The  total  of  appropriations  would  be  decided  by  the  indirect  device  of  a  new 
“budget.” 

The  “budget”  type  of  appropriation  bill  is  in  no  way  an  improvement  over 
the  present  form  of  making  appropriations,  and  it  has  the  serious  disadvantage 
that  it  gives  very  great  unsupervised  power  to  the  experts  in  the  service  of  the 
Executive  in  comparison  with  the  expert  advisers  of  either  Congress  or  the 
general  public.  Also  the  “budget”  form  might  be  used  for  propaganda  to  stimu¬ 
late  quick  acceptance  of  the  totals  without  full  examination  of  the  parts. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  new  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to  consider  the 
new  budget  recommendations.  Since  the  budget  is  an  appropriation  bill  this 
provision  is  apparently  unconstitutional.  Any  recommendation  that  included 
spending  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House, 
unless  a  change  in  the  Constitution  is  intended. 

The  hill  thus  means  the  perpetuation  of  the  “war  economy ”  into  peacetime.— 
In  the  “war  economy”  the  Executive  has  control  of  the  free  investable  reserves 
of  the  Nation,  and  controls  agricultural  and  industrial  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  through  Government  orders.  The  mare  drastic  powers  usually  associated 
with  the  war  economy  are  really  not  essential. 
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Governments  discovered  during  the  unemployment  crisis  of  the  thirties  that  if 
they  provided  work  for  the  unemployed,  they  would  have  control  of  great  eco¬ 
nomic  resources.  It  is  obvious  that  if  they  provided  work  also  for  the  twilight 
zone,  the  people  who  were  part  wage  earners  and  part  not,  they  would  have  much 
larger  resources  and  correspondingly  greater  power  over  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  advantage  of  the  full  employment  law  is  not  that  its  powers  are  essential, 
but  that  it  offers  an  excellent  symbol  about  which  to  reeducate  the  public  mind 
to  the  apparent  need  for  continued  spending.  Even. a  small  appropriation  would 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  idea  of  a  “national  deficit”  and  many  forces  would 
soon  be  set  in  motion  to  urge  greater  expenditures.  The  publicity  would  be  much 
greater  than  that  for  the  WPA  or  passage  of  the  full  employment  bill. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  entries  for  the  permanent  war  economy. 
The  bil}  for  “stabilizing”  the  construction  industry  is  of  the  same  pattern,  and 
there  are  many  others.  Once  governmental  deficit  spending  is  linked  with  peace¬ 
time  objectives,  the  spending  can  go  on  and  on.  More  and  more  capital  will  be 
drawn  under  Government  control ;  more  and  more  independent  farm  and  village 
and  craft  workers  will  be  taught  to  look  to  the  Government  for  a  job. 

Revival  of  the  peace  economy  cannot  be  established  by  any  simple  “budget.” 
The  peace  economy  is  one  in  which  the  citizens  keep  their  resources,  and  do  their 
own  planning.  Uniformity  is  not  imposed,  and  so  people  can  go  in  many  direc¬ 
tions,  and  start  many  new  and  different  ventures ;  and  the  whole  people  gets  the 
benefit  of  a  wide  range  of  free  experiments.  New  ventures  create  new  production 
and  new  employment.  Production,  consumption,  and  employment  remain  free. 

What  is  needed  in  place  of  a  budget  strait-jacket  that  forces  all  remedial 
measures  into  the  one  channel  of  Government  spending,  is  a  hill  for  a  wide-open 
study  by  Congress  of  the  real  forces  underlying  high  employment.  Full  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  a  single  indicator  that  can  be  found  by  simple  subtraction  from 
other  indicators.  It  is,  like  health,  a  composite  of  many  forces. 

Such  a  study  was  proposed  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of  November 
9  1945  The  editorial  said,  “It  would  probably  be  wiser  to  call  this  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Full  Employment  and  Production  than  a  Commission  on  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  alone,”  because  “the  policies  that  are  necessary  to  assure  full  employment 
in  a  genuinely  free  society  are  the  same  policies  that  would  assure  a  stable  and 
expanding  economy  and  the  maximum  possible  production.” 

The  Times  suggests  a  congressionally  appointed  commission  of  economists. 
Another  possibility  is  the  familiar  Congressional  commission  of  inquiry,  with 
an  advisory  board  of  economists  to  assist  it.  The  congressional  or  parliamentary 
commission  of  inquiry  is  ono  of  the  most  successful  instruments  of  democratic 
government.  It  gives  Congress  a  sound  basis  for  legislation  on  new  or  highly 
technical  subjects,  it  enables  the  experts  representing  the  citizens  to  have  as 
much  influence  as  those  representing  the  executive,  and  it  is  also  an  instrument 
of  public  education,  by  which  the  public  can  distinguish  between  remedies  which 
will  work  and  those  which  are  only  “pie  in  the  sky  bye  and  bye  • 

The  editorial  suggests  further,  that  Congress  should  instruct -the  Commissio 
to  recommend  those  policies  that  would  “insure  the  maximum  o_  pioi  uction  a 
full  employment,  under  a  system  of  private  enterpr ise  and  econonnc  liberty,  and 
without  resort  to  inflation.  Such  a  committee  should  be  free  to  state  not  only 
what  new  laws  might  be  necessary  to  put  its  recommended  policies  into 'effect, 
but  also  what  old  laws  might  have  to  be  amended  or  repealed  to  make  these 
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10.  The  fair  division  of  leisure,  as  in  rising  school  age  for  children,  retirement 
pensions,  shorter  hours,  etc. 

11.  The  price  system  as  a  mechanism  for  prompt  and  widespread  distribution 

of  goods.  . 

This  Commission  might  recommend  to  Congress  the  form  in  which  Congress 
could  make  annual  reports  to  the  citizens  (through  the  appropriate  committees) 
showing  how  the  legislative  program  for  the  year  was  designed  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  production  and  a  fair  division  of  the  work  that  was  necessary 
to  maintain  that  production. 

The  free  economy  needs  only  a  few  well-designed  “rules  of  the  game”  to  func¬ 
tion  at  its  highest  productivity.  Congress  has  hewed  to  the  line  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  duty  in  trying  to  provide  a  favorable  climate  for  free  and  voluntary 
organization  of  work.  It  lacks  only  a  means  for  reporting  to  the  people  how 
its  separate  decisions  on  taxes  and  other  matters  fit  together  to  strengthen  high 
production  and  full  employment  in  a  free  society. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  2J,,  191,5. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

House  Office  Building: 

Regret  impossible  to  appear  as  witness  full  employment  bill  hearing.  However, 
I  stand  unequivocally  In  support  of  any  measure  that  will  bring  about  full  em¬ 
ployment.  If  the  democratic  form  of  government  and  the  American  way  of  life 
are  to  continue  our  people  mus  have  jobs.  Government  should  encourage  business 
to  provide  employment  by  actually  giving  business  an  opportunity  to  do  the  job, 
but  if  business  fails  or  cannot  provide  employment  for  our  people,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must.  Whatever  is  required  must  be  done.  I  have  confidence  in  con¬ 
gressional  leadership,  to  see  that  proper  measures  are  enacted,  first,  to  give 
business  a  chance  to  provide  employment  for  those  who  desire  to  work  and, 
second,  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  the  Government  to  give  employment  to 
those  who  are  not  absorbed  in  gainful  employment  provided  by  business.  Regards. 

Ellis  Aenall,  Governor. 


Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y.,  October  26, 191,5. 

The  Honorable  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Manasco  :  The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  full  employment  bill  (S.  330)  which  was  introduced  last 
January.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  have  come  to  certain  definite  conclusions 
which  we  are  listing  below  for  your  information : 

1.  Full  employment  is  a  most  desirable  goal  and  warrants  the  greatest  possible 
attention  of  management,  labor,  and  the  Federal  Government  through  the  medium 
of  a  representative  commission  established  to  secure  and  study  all  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  problem.  (The  production  demand  and  necessarily,  the 
demand  for  workers,  is  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  period.  Consequently, 
there  is  ample  time  for  a  scientific,  scholarly  approach  to  the  subject.) 

2.  The  relief  of  mass  unemployment  would  be  a  most  practicable  step  toward 
full  employment. 

3.  No  program  to  provide  for  full  employment  or  to  prevent  mass  unemployment 
can  be  successful  with  continuous  labor  troubles  such  as  strikes,  lock-outs,  mis¬ 
understandings,  dissatisfaction,  and  unfair  trade  and  labor  practices. 

4.  Private  enterprise  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
supply  the  labor  force  with  more  opportunities  for  employment  through  such 
means  as : 

(а)  Revision  of  the  corporate  tax  structure  to  enable  commerce  and  industry 
to  plan  ahead  and  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis. 

(б)  Removal  of  some  further  governmental  controls  and  restrictions  now 
hampering  business. 

( c)  Creation  of  legislation  to  prevent  the  causes  of  labor  unrest. 

5.  Huge  Federal  expenditures  do  not  necessarily  create  conditions  that  elimi¬ 
nate  unemployment.  This  was  evidenced  in  the  1930’s.  War  expenditures,  mostly 
for  expendable  items,  did  create  a  situation  of  near  full  employment  but  such 
spending  could  not  continue  without  the  assessment  of  confiscatory  taxes  and  the 
impairment  of  the  national  credit. 
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6.  Advance  estimates  of  employment  opportunities  and  the  labor  supply  should 
be“f.de  *n^any,eyeni>  ®v®n  tbol>gh  the  experience  of  large  business  corporations 
and  the  Federal  budget  have  shown  these  estimates  to  be  most  inaccurate.  A 
figures^  sPen-hng  program,  however,  should  not  be  based  on  such  questionable 

7.  The  proper  timing  of  necessary  Federal  public  works  projects  to  coincide 
with  slack  periods  in  private  industry  is  commendable. 

8.  The  plan  for  full  employment  as  stated  in  the  bill  (S.  380),  in  our  opinion 
could  not  be  successfully  executed  unless  the  Central  Government  had  full  au¬ 
thority  as  to  the  control  of  prices,  regulation  of  both  Federal  and  private  invest¬ 
ments,  location  and  production  of  plants,  and  the  mandatory  moving  of  the 
labor  supply  from  one  location  to  another.  Such  procedure  would  tend  to 
eliminate  rather  than  promote  free  enterprise. 

9.  Economic  recessions  in  this  country  always  have  been  followed  by  periods 
of  prosperity,  with  the  standard-of -living  curve  progressively  advancing  to 
higher  and  higher  levels.  This  envious  position  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  has  been  attained  without  resort  to  regimentation,  and  until  recent  years, 
without  excessive  governmental  expenditures. 

We  ask  that  you  give  your  usual  careful  consideration  to  our  views  contained 
in  this  statement  and  that  you  keep  them  in  mind  when  the  bill  comes  up  for 
further  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  W.  Streeter,  President. 


Chicago,  III.,  October  80,  19^5. 

Hon.  Caster  Manasco, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Expenditures, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

As  businessmen,  we  believe  the  Murray  full-employment  bill  is  urgently- 
needed  as  a  first  step  in  creating  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  an 
expending  economy.  The  first  requirement  for  an  expanding  economy  is  con¬ 
fidence,  which  must  be  shared  by  business  and  workers.  Business  and  workers 
must  be  fully  confident  that  common  national  problems  will  have  the  continued 
and  watchful  attention  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  National 
Government.  The  passage  of  the  Murray  bill  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the 
orderly  collection  of  economic  data  with  which  Congress  should  be  provided  in 
order  to  take  appropriate  simultaneous  action  on  the  many  fronts  which  our 
complex  economy  may  need.  We  endorse  and  urge  that  Congress  accept  the 
principle  that  the  chance  for  reasonably  regular  and  well-pail  employment  for 
every  able  and  available  worker,  at  work  suited  to  his  capacities,  is  a  result  which 
government  and  business  should  guarantee  through  cooperative  and  compensatory 
action.  As  businessmen  we  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Murray  bill  will 
improve  business  chances  for  maintaining  a  mass  consumption  market  which 
is  the  best  prospect  business  can  have.  With  this  prospect,  businessmen 
can  plan  and  carry  out  programs  of  mass  production,  development  of  new 
products  and  methods,  and  initiate  other  measures  appropriate  to  an  expanding 
economy.  American  business  faces  the  creation  of  tremendous  surpluses  in 
the  stocks  of  good  which  can  be  produced  with  our  expanded  productive 
resources.  Such  surpluses,  whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  can  be  moved 
only  if  workers  are  fully  employed  and  earning  sufficient  wages  to  purchase  the 
final  products.  The  Murray  bill  emphasizes  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
providing  the  bulk  of  job  opportunities.  It  fosters  and  warrants  the  continued 
investment  of  private  capital  in  business  ventures.  The  New  Council  of  American 
Business  wishes  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  the  most  important  service 
it  can  render  American  business  and  all  American  life  at  this  time. 

The  New  Council  of  American  Business, 
Wesley  Sharer,  Executive  Vice  President. 


Statement  of  Donald  Henderson,  President,  Food,  Tobicco,  Agricultural 
and  AT.riED  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  in  Support  of  S.  380  and 
H.  R.  2202,  Before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  House 
Expenditures  in  thb)  Executive  Departments  Committee,  August  29,  1945 


President  Truman  said,  when  war  with  Japan  came  to  an  end,  “This  Nation 
faces  a  crisis  as  great  as  that  which  faced  us  on  December  7,  1941.”  Big 
liusi ness  '  which  bears  the  responsibility  for  this  situation  because  of  its 
failure  to  plan  for  an  adequate,  orderly  reconversion  with  the  end  of  hostilities. 
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lias  started  wage  cuts  and  lay-offs  which  will  result  in  mass  unemployment. 
Unless  Congress  acts  immediately  to  consult  with  labor  and  enact  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  program  to  prevent  the  complete  break-down  of  our 
economy,  Congress  will  bear  the  responsibility,  along  with  big  business,  for 
a  depression  which  will  cause  untold  misery  to  the  American  people. 

The  Food,  Tobacco,  Agricultural  and  Allied  Workers  Union  of  America, 
CIO,  representing  some  80,000  workers  under  contract  in  the  food,  fiber,  and 
tobacco  processing  industries,  realizes  that  its  members  are,  in  a  sense,  more 
fortunate  than  some  of  their  fellow  workers  in  other  industries.  They  do  not 
face  immediate  lay-offs.  But  mass  unemployment  in  other  industries  will 
soon  have  its  effect  on  them,  for  full  employment  in  their  industries  depends 
on  a  solid  basis  of  full  employment  and  full  production  in  all  industries. 

We  insist,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  big  business  to  take  steps, 
Congress  recognize  the  validity  of  labor’s  claims  and  pass  acts  which  will  insure 
us,  in  peace,  the  things  we  fought  for  in  war.  We  support  the  measure  before 
you,  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202,  which  is  one  step  in  planning  for  a  future  in  which 
every  man  has  a  right  to  a  job  at  good  wages. 

PAST  LEGISLATIVE  INADEQUACIES 

All  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  all  appeals,  Congress  has  been  enacting  legis¬ 
lation  which  not  only  was  wholly  inadequate  in  planning  for  full  employment 
after  the  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  protected  big  business  at  the  expense  of 
labor. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  made  plans  for  refunding  10  percent  of  corporations’ 
excess-profits  tax.  This  was  done  ostensibly  to  provide  funds  for  reconversion 
and  expansion,  but  in  reality  such  unprecedented  profits  were  made  during  these 
war  years  that  corporations  have  funds  on  hand  to  finance  their  own  recon¬ 
version  and  expansion  program.  They  have  a  working  capital  of  63  percent 
above  the  1939  level. 

A  weakened  Economic  Stabilization  Act  was  passed  in  spite  of  the  statement 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  that  in  order  for  such  a  program  to  work  at  all 
a  seven-point  program  had  to  operate  in  its  entirety.  Instead,  only  wage  control 
was  selected  for  real  policing.  As  a  result,  the  workers  have  suffered  substantial 
cuts  in  real  wages  while  profits  soared  to  unprecedented  levels. 

Congress  repealed  the  $25,000  limitation  on  salaries  in  1943,  again  expanding 
the  gap  between  controls  of  large  and  small  incomes. 

In  1944  Congress  overrode  the  President’s  veto  on  the  tax  measure,  giving 
further  relief  from  taxation  to  big  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals  and 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  workers  in  low-income  groups. 

Nothing  was  done  by  Congress  to  plan  a  sorely  needed  program  of  public 
building  which  would  have  given  employment  to  people  displaced  with  the  end 
of  the  war.  No  plan  of  unemployment  compensation  was  even  considered  by 
Congress.  These  problems  of  reconversion  should  have  been  faced  at  least  2 
years  ago,  and  surely  should  be  put  into  effect  immediately  in  this  period. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AS  BASIS  FOR  PEACETIME  PROSPERITY 

Who  are  the  people  who  want  unemployment  with  all  the  attendant  misery 
which  it  entails?  Certainly  not  the  workers.  They  know  the  need  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  get  the  necessities  of  life.  They  know  that  they  must  eat  and  sleep 
and  be  clothed. 

It  is  big  business  which  wants  a  floating  reserve  of  unemployed,  to  eliminate 
the  need  to  pay  a  living  wage.  Corporations  want  increased  profits  and  hope 
to  break  down  the  democratic  structure  of  America  by  denying  labor  its  rights. 

This  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  is  extremely  short-sighted. 
There  is  a  direct  ratio  between  purchasing  power  and  profits  which  in  turn 
is  governed  by  full  employment.  During  the  depression  it  is  estimated  that 
sales  lost  through  unemployment  totaled  $355,000,000,000.  Even  disregarding 
the  suffering  of  people  during  this  time,  corporations  should  recognize  the 
hard  fact  that  with  roughly  64,000,000  people  employed  during  the  war,  their 
profits  were  actually  higher  than  ever  before.  Consumption  must  be  kept  high 
in  order  to  maintain  maximum  production.  Adequate  purchasing  power  is 
the  only  means  of  maintaining  consumption  and  employment,  and  that  can  be 
possible  only  through  full  employment.  Such  simple  economies  must  be  clear 
to  all  of  us. 
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Here  are  some  figures  from  the  1940  United  States  census  of  some  industries 
covered  by  our  union,  which  bear  out  the  relationship  between  employment  and 
profits : 

IN  1939 


Industry 

Total  labor 
force 

Unemployed 
in  1939 

Percent 

Less  than  6- 
montbs’ 
employment 

Percent 

Agriculture  (including  agricultural  proe- 
|  essing  workers) - - - - 

2,  388,  405 

72,  007 

3. 01 

372, 870 

15.6 

Food  (excluding  bakery,  beverage,  and 
meat  products) . . . 

512,  822 

15,  569 

3.3 

66, 671 

13.0 

Tobacco . . . .  -  _ _ 

121,  396 

4,  707 

3  8 

12,  765 

10.5 

If  we  take  the  period  of  1930-39  as  a  base,  bearing  in  mind  that  during  1939 
up  to  almost  20  percent  of  the  labor  force  available  in  the  above  industries  was 
half  unemployed  during  that  year ;  in  1943,  with  full  employment  generally, 
profits  rose  to  223  percent  above  the  base  in  the  food  industry  and  20  percent 
above  the  base  in  the  tobacco  industry.  In  agriculture,  using  the  prices  of 
1909-14  as  a  base,  prices  received  for  products  in  August  of  this  year  averaged 
204  percent  above  the  base. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  are  affected  in  a  very  concrete  way  by 
full  employment.  Full  employment  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  adequate 
food  and  housing  which  are  essential  to  people’s  health  and  welfare.  Operation 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  showed  up  the  shockingly  poor  health  of  the  young 
men  of  this  country  when  they  were  called  for  induction.  What  percentage  of 
this  condition  can  be  laid  to  poor  nutrition  and  housing  is  not  clear-cut  in  the 
records  of  the  doctors  who  examined  them,  but  later  statistics  showing  weight 
changes  and  weight  distribution  of  inductees  when  they  were  given  three  square 
meals,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  is  an  indication  that  good 
health  is  possible  only  when  people  have  enough  of  the  right  things  to  eat. 

During  the  period  of  fuil  employment  during  the  war  that  even  low-income 
families  were  able  to  change  their  food  habits  somewhat  for  the  better  is  shown 
in  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
published  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  June  1945. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  improvement  in  national  health  and  welfare  is  possible 
only  when  we  are  at  war.  What  was  possible  during  that  period  should  be 
doubly  possible  in  peace.  We  must  have  the  freedom  from  want  which  we  fought 
for  during  the  war. 

FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  full  employment  bill  would  not  guarantee  full  employment.  It  would, 
however,  set  up  machinery  to  plan  for  it  by  establishing  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  making  it  possible 
for  Congress  to  pass  yearly  appropriations  or  legislation  affecting  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  foreign  trade,  taxes,  social  security,  housing,  health,  education,  etc. 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  postwar  economic  program  by  itself.  Even  after  passage  of 
this  measure.  Congress  has  the  great  responsibility  of  setting  into  motion  plans 
to  build  and  bring  about  a  high  national  standard  of  living.  These  plans  cannot 
be  ones  which  merely  make  up  a  deficiency  in  employment  demands  by  setting 
up  a  $55  a  month  WPA  sort  of  thing ;  they  must  create  goals  which  require  full 
employment. 

One-third  of  our  agricultural  workers  were  on  relief  in  the  fourth  richest 
agricultural  county  in  the  United  States  during  the  winters  of  1936-38,  according 
to  Carey  McWilliams,  in  Ill  Fares  the  Land.  Congress  will  be  avoiding  its  duty 
to  them  if  the  only  plan  it  can  set  up  is  an  emergency  work-project  type  of  thing. 
Since  technological  advances  have  made  it  possible  for  10  percent  of  our  farms 
to  produce  54  percent  of  our  food  needs,  we  cannot  just  give  farm  workers  emer¬ 
gency  work  or  relief  to  tide  them  over  until  they  are  reabsorbed.  We  must  use 
this  reservoir  of  labor  to  go  forward,  and  not  just  keep  them  occupied  in  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.  A  dole  system  will  not  last  forever.  Men  have  the 
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right  to  work,  and  “It  is  the  worthy  object  of  any  good  government  to  give  to 
the  laborer  the  full  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible.”— Abraham 
Lincoln. 

We  insist  that  Congress  accept  its  responsibility  now  and  take  one  step  toward 
providing  all  Americans  with  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  by  enactment  of  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202. 


Statement  of  the  American  Legion  on  H.  R.  2202 

The  prime  responsibility  of  the  national  employment  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  employment  of  veterans.  It  is  our  duty 
to  make  certain  that  every  veteran  receives  the  special  treatment  and  special 
consideration  necessary  to  restore  him  to  a  full  competitive  position  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life :  that  no  veteran  shall  be  penalized  in  employment  and  opportunity 
because  of  the  time  spent  in  the  service  nor  by  reason  of  war-incurred  experiences 
or  handicaps. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  believed,  however,  in  its  ability  to  find  jobs 
for  veterans  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  jobs  available.  The 
experiences  of  the  depression  strengthened  that  belief.  Only  by  promoting  maxi¬ 
mum  employment  for  all  can  the  Legion  insure  the  maximum  job  opportunities  for 
veterans. 

Therefore,  the  national  employment  committee  has  sought : 

1.  To  promote  that  level  of  production  and  distribution  which  will  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  job  opportunities  and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans ;  and 

2.  To  make  certain  that  the  special  treatment  and  considerations  are  provided 
which  will  enable  every  veteran  to  enjoy  those  opportunities  and  that  hign 
standard  of  living. 

The  committee  is  actively  engaged  in  strengthening  and  extending  within  proper 
channels  of  veterans’  preference.  It  is  alert  to  see  that  veterans’  preference  is 
fully  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  committee  has  invited  and  instituted  programs  of  legislative  action  and 
voluntary  cooperation  to  this  end.  Various  organizations,  including  the  Congress, 
trade  associations,  and  labor  groups,  have  adopted  or  are  considering  resolutions 
declaring  it  to  be  a  matter  of  public,  organizational,  or  business  policy  that  vet¬ 
erans  should  be  given  preference  in  employment,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving 
time  spent  in  service  equal  seniority  credit  with  equivalent  time  spent  in  private 
employment. 

Education  and  retraining  opportunities  have  been  provided,  and  others  have 
been  recommended.  Certain  specific  employment  rights  have  been  set  up  in 
private  contracts,  and  others  have  been  established  by  law. 

But  whatever  consideration  may  be  accorded  him  the  solution  of  the  veteran’s 
employment  problem  depends  on  the  existence  of  job  opportunities.  And  the 
promotion  of  such  opportunities  must  be  a  major  function  of  the  committee. 

THE  BROADER  INTERF.STS  OF  THE  1ECION 

Maximum  job  opportunities  are  of  basic  importance  to  every  purpose  and 
activity  of  the  American  Legion. 

Rehabilitation  fits  a  veteran  for  the  resumption  of  a  full  share  in  our  social, 
political,  and  economic  life;  but  it  is  useless  to  fit  a  man  for  work  if  there  is  no 
choice  of  jobs  at  which  to  work. 

Americanisiry  is  more  than  patriotic  forms  and  patriotic  favor.  It  means  the 
preservation  of  the  free  society  in  which  to  live.  It  means  freedom  of  choice  and 
opportunity.  It  cannot  be  attained  by  denying  a  man  a  job,  nor  by  freezing  him 
in  a  job  by  custom,  law,  or  circumstances,  any  more  than  it  can  be  attained  by 
any  other  form  of  slavery. 

Prcservatic  n  of  the  Constitution  demands  the  preservation  of  our  free  individual 
competitive  enterprise.  That  means  the  minimum  of  Government  regulations 
consistent  with  the  public  interest ;  and  the  minimum  of  Government  in  business 
consistent  with  the  basic  Dublic  need. 

Clearly  job  opportunities  must  be  promoted  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
and  within  the  fields  of  free  private  enterprise. 
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America’s  capacity  to  produce 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  almost  unlimited  extent  of  America’s  capacity 
to  produce. 

In  spite  of  wartime  regulations  and  restrictions,  the  actual  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  exceeded  anything  ever  achieved  or  dreamed  of  in  the  past.  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  has  demonstrated  that,,  free  from  such  hampering  restrictions  and 
regulations,  it.  can  provide  a  level  of  employment  and  a  standard  of  living  far 
above  that  set  in  any  of  the  artificially  created  “goals”  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  planners,  public  and  private. 

By  “high  level  of  employment”  we  mean  that  level  of  job  opportunity  which 
will  permit  the  individual  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  needs  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  willingness  to  work.  It  implies  a  freedom  of  exchange  which  will  permit 
him  to  receive  full  return  for  the  service  he  performs ;  and  a  freedom  of  choice 
and  opportunities  which  will  give  him  a  reasonable  chance  to  use  his  skills  and 
abilities,  his  training,  and  his  tastes  to  the  maximum  extent. 

Such  a  high  level  of  employment  will  stem  from  productivity.  The  wants  and 
needs  of  the  people  cannot  be  satisfied  by  deferred  production ;  and  production 
cannot  be  permitted  the  lag  while  grandiose  schemes  are  developing  to  “create” 
purchasing  power. 

Our  program  for  maximum  employment  is  aimed  at  the  direct  stimulation  of 
a  level  of  production  and  distribution  so  high  that  it  will  command  and  maintain 
the  consistent  purchasing  power  resulting  from  man's  willingness,  ability,  and 
opportunity  to  work.  The  Legion’s  program  goes  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  sales, 
distribution,  and  production  chain  in  preference  to  more  roundabout  and  fanciful 
proposals  for  stimulating  purchasing  power.  We  reject  pump  priming,  fiat 
money,  and  other  fiscal  devices  for  subsidizing  consumption  and  bolstering  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Unwise  fiscal  policies  will  deter,  rather  than  encourage,  the 
development  of  a  high  level  of  production. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  distributing  opportunity  fairly  and  widely.  We 
support  those  principles  of  fair  exchange  which  permit  equal  returns  to  those 
who  pursue  their  opportunities  with  equal  merit  and  ability.  We  reject  any 
device  or  practice  which  tends  to  limit  productivity,  and  we  reject  any  thought 
of  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

Only  through  free  development  of  the  productive  capacity  of  America,. through 
an  adequate  program  of  sales,  service,  and  distribution,  can  we  bring  about  that 
high  level  of  employment  which  will  afford  real  job  choice  and  job  opportunity. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  the  means  of  mobilizing  this  potential  productive  capacity 
in  peacetime  for  our  continuously  increasing  service  to  each  other. 

The  American  Legion  program  for  maximum  employment  has  pointed  the  way 
to  achieve  this.  Since  the  publication  of  that  program,  the  American  Legion’s 
national  employment  conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  5  and  6,  1945,  and 
regional  employment  conferences  sponsored  by  the  Legion  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  have  supplemented  and  implemented  the  program  for  maximum 
employment. 

As  a  result  of  presentations  made,  and  the  discussions  engaged  in  by  labor, 
industry,  Government,  agriculture,  educational  leaders,  and  members  of  the 
Legion’s  employment  committee  at  those  conferences,  the  committee  now  makes 
certain  recommendations  which  it  believes  the  American  Legion  should  embrace 
as  principle  fundamental  to  our  concept  of  full  employment  and  to  a  level  and 
type  of  productivity  which  will  satisfy  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  people. 

Some  of  these  principles  may  readily  be  accepted  as  guides  in  determining  our 
day-b.v-day  course  and  as  criteria  in  making  our  day -by-day  decisions.  Others 
call  for  careful  research  to  discover  the  existing  factors  which  interfere  with 
their  effective  operation,  and  study  to  develop  the  procedures  which  will  imple¬ 
ment  them.  Some  of  these  principles  follow : 

1.  The  prime  objective  in  any  occupation  must  be  high  levels  of  production  and 
distribution  within  the  framework  of  our  free  competitive  private  enterprise, 
with  full  and  efficient  utilization  of  raw  materials  and  productive  and  distributive 
facilities. 

2.  The  solution  to  the  historical  unbalance  between  agriculture  and  industry 
must  be  found  by  developing  in  industrial  pursuits  and  urban  areas  the  principle 
of  full  production  and  flexibility  in  price  which  result  in  full  demand  for.  and 
consumption  of,  agriculture  products.  Only  in  that  way  may  a  proportionate 
relationship  be  maintained  between  agriculture  and  industrial  prices.  There  is 
no  prosperity  in  city  or  farm  through  limited  production. 

79103—45 - 72 
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(а)  Production  must  be  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  needs  and  the  wants  of 
the  people,  both  urban  and  rural.  To  this  end  selling,  advertising,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  practices  must  be  improved  to  develop  the  widest  possible  markets, '  and  to 
offer  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  choice  to  producer  and  to  consumer. 
Market  research  and  kindred  techniques  must  be  expanded,  both  to  stimulate 
public  demand  and  purchasing  power,  and  to  reflect  and  interpret  that  demand 
and  purchasing  power  to  the  producer,  so  that  production  and  consumption  may 
be  brought  into  increasingly  closer  relationship.  Prices  and  production  must  not 
be  made  to  bear  the  price-depressing  burden  of  accumulations  and  rates  of  pro¬ 
duction  not  related  to  expressed  public  wants  and  needs. 

(б)  The  so-called  service  industries  must  be  extended  and  expanded.  The 
use  of  new  modern  equipment  must  not  be  retarded  by  lack  of  facilities  for  its 
maintenance  and  repair.  The  use  of  new  goods  must  not  be  retarded  by  lack  of 
adequate  distributive  facilities,  and  the. use  of  perishables  must  not  be  retarded 
by  restricted  availability.  Finance,  transportation,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
this  field  must  be  geared  to  the  calculated  needs  and  possibilities  of  production 
and  consumption,  from  the  grass  roots  up. 

(c)  The  growth  of  monopolies  and  trade  barriers  must  be  resisted.  Existing 
monopolies  and  trade  barriers  must  be  identified,  reduced,  or  eliminated.  Since 
distribution  is  the  major  problem  in  attaining  full  production  and  employment, 
distribution  facilities  must  be  unimpeded,  and  distribution  costs  must  not  be 
burdened  with  expenses  which  do  not  contribute  proportionately  to  the  dis¬ 
tributive  function.  Free  flow  of  foods  and  services,  as  well  as  free  opportunity 
to  develop  production  and  distributive  functions,  are  essential. 

(cl)  Production  and  merchandising  costs  must  be  continually  reduced  as 
experience  and  technological  progress  permit  greater  efficiency,  and  these  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  passed  along  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  and  higher  wage  levels 
as  a  stimulus  to  increasing  utilization  of  the  goods  and  services. 

3.  Each  tax  policy  must  be  examined  for  its  effect  on  productivity  and  employ¬ 
ment.  The  “power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,”  and  each  tax  imposed  must  be 
designed  to  give  the  maximum  encouragement  to  production  and  expansion  of 
business.  Taxes  must  be  made  to  serve  the  people,  not  to  restrict  them ;  and  the 
basic  purpose  and  effect  of  all  taxes  must  be  kept  under  constant  scrutiny. 

(а)  Risk  capital  must  be  encouraged.  Going  businesses  must  not  be  restricted, 
new  enterprise  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the  existing  or  anticipated  tax  burdens. 
Tax  requirements  must  not  force  the  transfer  oi  business  ownership  from  an 
independent  status  into  consolidation  or  monopoly,  or  into  the  hands  of  new  and 
untried  management,  nor  must  the  tax  burden  be  so  great  as  to  force  business  to 
abandon  initiative  and  the  development  of  new  enterprises  to  governmental 
agencies. 

(б)  Tax  policy  should  be  studied  and  projected  for  longer  periods  into  the 
future  so  that  they  can  remain  relatively  stable  and  can  be  anticipated  and  planned 
for  by  business.  Budget  balancing,  deficit  financing,  and  debt  retirement  should 
be  based  on  long-time  trends,  and  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  over-all 
effects  on  production,  distribution,  and  employment  over  the  long  pull. 

4.  Employment  policies,  including  wages  and  hours,  should  be  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  stability  of  employment  and  income  from  the  worker,  coupled 
with  the  highest  degree  of  continuing  productivity  by  the  maximum  number  of 
people  who  can  be  continuously  employed,  provided  only  that  monopolistic  exclu¬ 
sions  are  not  practiced. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  overtime  pay  during  a  peak  period  of  seasonal  activities 
would  restrict  an  individual's  productivity  and  income  to  the  extent  that  slack 
weeks  occurred  in  that  season.  Overtime  penalties,  therefore,  should  be  imposed 
on  the  basis  of  the  time  worked  by  the  individual  in  excess  of  the  total  normal  time 
for  the  appropriate  seasonal  period. 

(6)  Wages  and  profits  must  assure  an  efficient  distribution  of  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  between  city  and  country.  Wages  in  general,  and  even  within  a  given  indus¬ 
try,  should  be  flexible  enough  to  maintain  this  balance.  However,  wage  policies 
should  be  designated  to  yield  the  worker  the  highest  share  in  the  American  way 
of  life  and  prosperity  not  inconsistent  with  expanding  production  and  a  properly 
corresponding  decrease  in  unit  cost.  To  this  end,  employers  should  relate  total 
wage  disbursements  to  the  earning  power  of  business,  and  collective  bargaining 
should  have  to  do  with  labor’s  share  in  the  earning  power  of  the  business  rather 
than  with  cents  per  hour. 

(c)  Since  stability  of  employment  and  income,  for  the  worker,  and  continuity 
of  production  are  desired,  labor  and  management  and  Government  should  study 
and  pursue  the  techniques  and  devices  by  which  work  can  be  average  out  over 
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reasonable  periods  by  offsetting  production  peaks.  Fluctuations  and  interrup¬ 
tions  m  production  and  employment  should  be  avoided  and  work  and  income  5 
employees  should  be  made  as  nearly  constant  as  possible,  so  that  the  worker  too 
may  moie  closely  forecast  his  income  and  budget  his  expenditures.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  wages  and  employment  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  the  ability  of 
management  to  produce,  and  the  willingness  of  workers  to  work;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  discussions  of  such  things  as  a  guaranteed  annual  wage  should  be  approached 
with  caution.  Averaging  out  of  production,  constancy  of  production,  wages  and 
employment  must  be  made  economically  profitable  for  employer  and  employee 
alike,  while  preserving  full  flexibility  and  freedom  of  choice  for  both 
5.  Government  should  restrict  itself  to  rendering  those  services  for  which  ade¬ 
quate  provision  cannot  be  made  by  private  initiative.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  attempt  what  the  State  can  do :  The  State  should  not  undertake  what 
municipalities  can  do,  and  no  governmental  functions  should  invade  the  proper 
fields  in  which  the  individual  or  organized  groups  can  operate  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

(а)  When  a  service  must  be  rendered  by  a  local,  State,  or  Federal  Government 
on  behalf  of  an  identifiable  segment  of  business  or  industry,  the  cost  of  that 
service  should  be  assessed  against  the  beneficiaries  whenever  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 

(б)  When  a  public  responsibility  can  be  assigned  to  an  identifiable  business  or 
industrial  individual  or  group,  the  cost  resulting  from  the  business  failure  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility  should  be  assessed  against  the  offenders  rather  than  become  a 
part  of  the  general  tax  burden. 


(c)  The  field  of  Government  restrictions  and  standards  imposed  upon  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  approached  with  the  utmost  caution.  Substitution  of  Govern¬ 
ment  standards  and  grade  labels  for  accepted  American  brand  names  would  dis¬ 
courage  production,  diseourt  initiative  and  business  expansion,  restrict  distri¬ 
bution,  and  ultimately  stifle  free  competitive  enterprise.  Application  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  standards,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  acts,  should  be 
closely  regulated  by  law,  and  a  minimum  of  discretionary  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  administrative  agencies.  Rights  of  individuals  and  organizations  should 
be  protected,  and  the  means  provided  for  them  to  enforce  their  rights  and  re¬ 
cover  any  losses  from  undue  governmental  regulation  through  the  regular 
processes  of  judicial  system.  The  Americati  Legion  believes  in  government  by 
law  not  government  by  men. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  national  employment  committee  that  close  adherence  to 
these  principles  will  bring  a  major  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  maxi¬ 
mum  level  of  production  and  employment. 

It  is  our  belief,  too,  that  implementing  the  Legion’s  program  for  maximum 
employment  and  the  Legion’s  program  for  veteran’s  employment,  they  will  go 
far  to  assure  every  veteran  a  full  share  in  American  prosperity,  American  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity,  and  American  freedom. 


National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Full  Employment  Bill — Testimony  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  on  H.  R.  2202  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Expendituees  in 
Executive  Departments 

Tlie  65,000  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  believing  that 
true  peace  can  come  only  with  prosperity,  urge  passage  of  the  full-employment 
bill,  H.  R.  2202,  as  a  step  toward  tlie  establishment  of  that  prosperity.  We  ask 
this  committee  to  report  the  bill  without  limiting  amendments. 

The  experience  of  the  war  years  illustrated  the  soundness  of  governmental 
planning  to  accomplish  victory.  The  training  of  our  armies  and  our  tremendous 
output  of  military  supplies  were  the  result  of  foresight  and  planning  by  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  labor.  The  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  believe  that  they  express  an  opinion  held  by  all  Americans  when  they 
state  that  the  task  of  eliminating  depressions  and  establishing  prosperity  should 
command  that  same  wisdom  and  foresight. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  accomplishment  of  full  employment  and  high 
production  to  chance.  The  legislators  who  drafted  H.  R.  2202  recognized  that. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  place  responsibility  for  sustained  full  production  and 
employment  In  tbe  hands  of  the  only  agency  that  can  accomplish  it,  the  Federal 
Government. 
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This  bill  commits  the  Federal  Government  to  a  study  of  our  economy  and  to 
the  preparation  of  a  coordinated  program  of  activity  by  its  various  agencies 
designed  to  produce  full  employment.  Adoption  of  that  program  would  then 
depend  upon  Congress. 

This  bill,  of  itself,  does  not  guarantee  this  country  against  future  depressions. 
-It  does  provide  an  essential  tool  for  coping  with  our  economic  problems. 

H.  It.  2202  instills  confidence  in  working  men  by  giving  Government  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  right  to  a  job.  It  gives  Government  the  opportunity  of  developing 
long-range  policies  which  will  encourage  economic  expansion.  It  encourages 
private  enterprise  by  its'statement  of  government  policy  to  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment.  In  general,  this  bill  proposes  cooperative  effort  of  all  branches  of-  our 
economy  toward  full  production  and  employment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
endorse  H.  R.  2202,  and  urges  its  passage. 


National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  action  of  the  membership  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  October  meeting  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

This  resolution  endorses  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945,  S.  380. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation  and  ask  that  you  use  the  influence  of 
your  chairmanship  of  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  to  secure  its  enactment. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Alfred  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 


Resolution  on  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945 


Whereas  a  high  level  of  full-time  employment  at  useful  occupations  will  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation ;  and 

Whereas  gross  unemployment  will  result  in  economic  dislocation,  hunger,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  strife  which  are  destructive  to  our  internal  peace  and  domestic  tran¬ 
quility  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  District  of  Columbia  branch  of  (he  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  endorses  S.  380,  known  as  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1945,  and  urges  its  immediate  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted :  District  of  Columbia  branch.  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 

October  22,  1945. 


Bryn  BIawr,  Pa,,  October  23, 1945. 

In  opposition  to  full-employment  bill. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Executive  Expenditures, 

House  Office  Building ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  disturbing  increase  of  unemployment  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  one  maladjustment.  There  are  many  such  maladjustments. 

Those  arising  from  acts  of  government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  are  perhaps 
the  most  devastating  in  their  effects,  because  they  are  beyond  control  of  the  people 
to  correct  and  the  most  difficult  for  industry,  trade,  and  labor  to  readjust  to. 

Government  therefore  cannot  assure  full  employment  unless  it  is  itself  prepared 
to  readjust  its  takings  from  trade  to  within  the  ability  of  trade  to  spare  without 
damage  to  employment.  This  means  of  course  that  any  Federal  act,  to  govern  the 
degree  of  all  employment  In  the  land,  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  State  and 
local  takings  are  a  large  part  of  the  total  Government  take  in  the  United  States 
and  in  large  measure  the  cause  of  unemployment. 
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It  is  needless  here  to  comment  on  the  necessity  for  labor  also  to  adjust  itself 
at  times  to  the  money  flow  generated  by  trade,  otherwise  there  cannot  be  full 
employment.  Everyone  employed  at  less  wages  often  creates  more  buying  power 
than  partial  employment  at  higher  wages.  A  high  price  for  an  hour  of  labor  is 
very  apt  to  depreciate  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  for  goods  as  it  simul¬ 
taneously  increases  the  tax  coefficient  in  the  dollar.  If  the  tax  supported  and 
tax  exploiting  part  of  the  Nation  could  be  persuaded  or  separately  held  down  with¬ 
out  a  wage  increase  and  the  wage  increase  applied  only  to  the  trade  pursuits,  a 
wage  increase  would  accrue  somewhat  to  their  benefit  and  mutual  employment. 

Full  employment  in  peacetime  is  therefore  really  a  condition  wherein  the  tax 
coefficient  of  the  dollar  will  permit  full  employment  for  those  not  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment-supported  list.  The  longer  the  Government  list,  the  shorter  the  pay  rolls  in 
self-sustaining  occupations,  because  they  have  less  left  after  taxation  for  their 
own  mutual  buying  power  and  employment,  for  the  takings  of  taxes  and  bond 
issues  are  then  greater  per  man  employed. 

If  then,  what  is  left  after  Government  takings  becomes  inadequate  to  reach 
around  all  those  seeking  to  be  on  someone’s  pay  roll  or  on  the  pay  roll  of  some 
industry,  there  is  bound  to  be  unemployment  unless  everyone  in  the  self-sustaining 
occupations  agrees  to  work  for  less  or  unless  everyone  in  Government-supported 
occupations  agrees  to  work  for  less  so  that  more  people  can  get  on  Government- 
supported  pay  rolls. 

Industry  cannot  pay  out  more  money  than  it  has  left  after  taxes,  nor  can  gov¬ 
ernment  pay  out  more  money  than  it  gets  from  taxes  and  bond  issues.  This  places 
the  responsibility  for  unemployment  on  Government  and  labor.  It  is  unfair  to 
blame  free  enterprise. 

The  only  way  in  which  industry  can  get  more  money  for  pay  rolls  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  for  Government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  to  reduce  its  percentage  of 
takings.  The  dollar  then  has  more  buying  power  for  “goods”  and  less  for  govern- 
mentals.  The  “goods”  percentage  in  the  dollar  doubles  itself  in  every  trade, 
otherwise  Government  could  not  be  supported  and  business  expand. 

This  is  a  fact  that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  prevailing  discussion  on  full 
employment.  The  assumption  so  far  has  been  that  unemployment  can  be  cured 
by  public  works,  etc.,  when  so-called  private  enterprise  fails.  Little  consideration 
seems  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  too  many  dollars  diverted  away  from  trade  and 
into  governmentals  means  a  reduction  in  double  duty  trade  dollars  and  therefore 
less  money  flow  to  tax  for  the  support  of  one  dollar  pursuits. 

Too  much  dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  the  labor  of  machinery  alone  to 
support  an  overgrown  body  of  governmentals.  As  it  is  governmentals  now 
amount  to  upward  of  $1,000  per  annum. per  man  employed  in  the  self-sustaining 
pursuits,  or,  in  round  figures,  to  more  than  workers  in  thes'v  <  perations  get  for 
producing  the  Nation’s  living.  In  1791,  when  production  was  largely  dependent 
on  hand  labor,  $5  or  $6  per  man  employed  put  an  industry  in  the  marginal  class. 

Now  that  the  use  of  power  machinery  and  endless  fuel  makes  possible  the 
support  of  upward  of  half  the  population  on  tax-derived  pay  rolls,  there  is  still 
a  point  beyond  which  taxes  cannot  be  pushed  without  deterioration  of  employment. 

As  long  as  taxation  is  levied  solely  for  the  most  necessary  and  useful  public 
services  these  services  pay  their  way  in  usefulness  and  help  to  the  self-sustaining 
occupations.  Beyond  that  point  tax-supported  public  works  and  services  become 
less  and  less  remunerative.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  curing  unemployment  by  add¬ 
ing  to  the  tax  burden  on  the  self-supporting  occupations  to  support  more  govern¬ 
mentals  is  not  to  cure  unemployment  but  to  make  it  worse,  to  make  it  chronic. 
It  is  the  equivalent  of  forcing  the  people  to  buy  less  bread  and  eat  more  govern¬ 
ment,  with  less  employment  all  around. 

Now,  there  may  be  those  in  this  Nation  who  can  devise  ways  and  means  to  get 
around  a  situation  of  this  kind  by  monetary  or  other  manipulation,  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  at  large  as  full 
employment  based  on  a  percentage  in  the  dollar  for  purchase  of  goods  which 
overbalances  the  percentage  for  purchase  of  governmentals.  As  matters  stand 
now  it  is  the  other  way  around. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  government  or  the  will  of  the  electorate 
to  correct  this  situation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
unemployment  is  inevitable. 

In  computing  the  tax  burden  it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that,  if  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  to  relieve  employers  of  some  of  the  taxes  on  business,  business 
will  spring  ahead.  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  Some  businesses  that  are  now 
marginal  or  submarginal  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  within  the  limits  of  the 
markets  set  by  unrepealed  taxation.  But  in  a  rigidly  tax-restricted  economy  such 
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as  ours  the  frontiers  of  business  generally  have  been  rather  rapidly  restricted 
within  the  residue  of  buying  power  left  after  the  joint  taxation  of  employer  and 
employee  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  Added  together,  this  is  a 
large  “taking,”  not  the  little  28  or  30  percent  sometimes  figured,  but  more  like 
50  to  90  percent,  as  is  readily  ascertained  by  anyone  interested  enough  to  look 
up  the  true  figures.  The  residue  left  is  really  unworkable  and  for  practical 
purposes  has  bankrupted  the  marginals. 

The  general  assumption,  however,  which  has  been  circulated  in  government 
and  economic  circles  seems  to  regard  purchases  made  with  tax  money  as  income 
to  industry  generally,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  double  outgo.  The  tax  money  that 
bought  the  goods  goes  back  to  pay  more  taxes,  and  cannot  be  used  for  pay  rolls  to 
make  the  goods.  The  laborer  has  to  make  more  goods  for  less  pay  and  the 
employer  has  to  maintain  machinery  and  buildings  to  make  goods  for  which  there 
is  no  return  market.  This  makes  taxes  a  very  critical  factor  in  a  modern  civili¬ 
zation  where  so  much  capital  investment  is  needed  to  equip  each  laborer.  It 
doubles  the  investment  needed  to  conduct  an  employing  business. 

I,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  opposing  the  full-employment  bill  as  now  drafted. 

Very  truly  yours, 


AVager  Fisher. 


Statement  op  Most  Reverend  Robert  E.  Lucey,  S.  T.  D.,  Archbishop  of  San 

Antonio 

By  the  law  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God  man  has  a  right  to  labor  for  himself 
or  for  another  to  the  extent  to  which  some  income  is  necessary  for  him  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  in  decent  and  frugal  comfort  and  save  something  for  the 
uncertain  future.  The  working  classes,  informed  and  articulate,  will  no  longer 
endure  the  economic  servitude  to  which  many  were  subjected  in  the  past.  If 
capitalism  in  a  republic  does  not  permit  them  to  work  they  will  sacrifice  private 
ownership  for  state  tyranny  and  trade  liberty  for  bread. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  income  and  wealth  in  our  country  private 
industry  and  agriculture  cannot  give  employment  to  all  who  wish  to  work  and 
must  work  to  live.  Under  the  full-employment  bill  the  Congress  will  know  before¬ 
hand  the  probable  number  of  unemployed  in  a  given  period.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  must  then  decide  whether  to  accord  to  these  laboring  people  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  to  work  and  live  or  the  liberty  to  starve. 

Civil  power  is  divine  power:  It  comes  from  God.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
power  of  God  should  be  used  to  drive  the  children  of  God  to  futility  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  Jt  is  imperative  that  the  full  employment  bill  be  passed.  It  is  equally 
imperative  that  it  be  not  amended  to  death.  Strangely  enough,  those  who  most 
heartily  fear  and  hate  socialism  are  the  very  ones  who.  by  the  injustices  of  their 
reactionary  policies,  drive  the  people  to  the  desperation  of  the  all-powerful  state. 


Mrs.  Henry  A.  Inor  iham,  President,  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  national  board  of  the  YWCA  has  been  concerned  since  1860  with  the 
needs  of  women  and  girls.  It  has  a  special  concern  for  young  women  workers  in 
business  and  industry  who  make  up  a  very  large  section  of  the  YAVCA  constituency 
of  3,000,000.  Vie  are  interested  also  in  future  occupational  opportunities  for  some 
250,000  high-school  girls  who  are  members  of  YWCA  groups  and  100,000  college 
students.  Our  constituency  includes  many  urban  housewives,  farm  women,  and 
women  of  all  races  and  of  diverse  nationality  and  religious  backgrounds. 

The  public-affairs  committee  of  the  national  board  of  the  YWCA  is  supporting 
the  full  employment  bill  (S.  3«0  H.  R.  22021  because  we  believe  it  will  promote 
the  economic  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  We  support  this  bill  more  specifically 
because  anything  less  than  full  employment  holds  danger  for  thousands  of  women 
and  members  of  minority  groups.  AVe  think  one  of  the  results  of  a  congressional 
failure  to. promote  full  employment  would  be  to  engender  hitter  rivalries  for 
whatever  jobs  are  available — men  against  women,  veterans  against  nonveterans, 
whites  naainst  Negroes. 

On  this  basis  we,  as  a  woman’s  organization,  are  particularly  wary  of  attempts 
to  solve  unemployment  bv  pushing  women  out  of  jobs.  Those  who  argue  against 
measures  like  this  bill,  like  to  say  that  its  proponents  are  alarmists,  that  things 
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will  work  out  without  congressional  meddling.  They  often  argue  that  we  over¬ 
estimate  the  need  for  jobs,  saying  that  most  women,  for  example,  will  drop  out  of 
the  employment  market. 

Many  local  YWCA’s  have  become  acutely  aware  that  the  majority  of  postwar 
civic  planning  groups  have  not  given  full  consideration  to  the  postwar  problems 
of  women  workers.  Some  businessmen  and  manufacturers  quite  frankly  state 
that  they  don’t  know  what  they  will  do  about  employing  women.  The  general 
assumption  on  the  part  of  men  (unfortunately  shared  by  many  economically 
secure  women)  is  that  married  women  will  automatically  return  to  their  homes 
and  that  most  unmarried  women  will  soon  marry.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
most  young  women  hope  to  marry,  and  that  they  hope  their  husbands  will  be 
able  to  support  them.  However,  simple  arithmetic  shows  that  they  cannot  all 
have  their  wish.  If  every  single  male  in  the  Nation  marries,  there  will  be 
3,000,000  women  left  without  any  prospect  of  marriage.  There  are  over  12,000,000 
s'inele  women  over  the  age  of  14  and  only  9,000,000  single  men. 

'  The  error  of  assuming  that  jobs  for  women  are  an  extra  and  not  a  necessity 
is  revealed  by  many  studies,  which  show  that  most  women  work  because  they 
have  to.  They  either  support  themselves  or  are  responsible  for  dependents. 
Those  who  live  with  their  families  contribute  to  family  expenses,  and  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  thousands  of  families  in  the  lower-income  brackets  keep 
going  only  because  all  the  adults  work.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  recent  studies, 
the-Women’s  Bureau  found  that  75  percent  of  the  women  working  in  five  areas 
which  it  studied  within  the  last  year  were  members  of  households.  In  approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  of  these  households  they  contributed  regularly  to  family  upkeep. 
At  least  half  of  the  women  who  so  contributed  regularly  gave  50  percent  or  more 
of  their  take-home  pay.  About  I  in  every  10  women  was  the  sole  wage  earner. 
We  can  give  an  example  also  from  one  of  our  own  complete  surveys,  which  will 
soon  be  published  bv  the  local  YWCA  in  a  city  in  which  heavy  industries  predomi¬ 
nate.  In  this  study,  1,547  women  in  the  42  factories  employing  women  were 
reached.  Of  this  number,  74  percent  expressed  their  desire  to  continue  working 
after  the  war  and  83  percent  stated  their  need  to  work  at  the  time  they  were 
interviewed  (May  11M5).  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  women  are  entiiely  self- 
supporting  *  51  percent  of  them  contribute  to  family  income.  The  average  number 
of  dependents  was  1.5.  Twenty-one  percent  of  the  dependents  were  under  the 
age  of  5,  and  43  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18.  Approximately  half 
of  the  married  women  expected  to  quit  work.  What  will  become  of  the  other 
married  women  and  of  the  58  percent  who  have  no  husbands? 

These  studies  are  valuable  because  they  explode  the  argument  that  women 
work  for  pin  money.  Most  women  work  because  they  must  support  themselves 
and  support  others.  Will  these  women  need  jobs  in  llie  future?  Yes ;  if  ue  can 
judge  from  the  following  typical  comments  from  workers  in  our  membership 
which  were  written  last  May : 

A  drill-press  operator  from  Syracuse  who  was  laid  off  the  next  month,  wrote: 
“This  plant  is  going  to  reconvert,  but  there  hasn’t  been  too  much  done.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  certainlv  need  a  job  after  the  war  ns  I  have  to  support  myself.  With 
the  high  cost  of  food  and  clothing  it’s  been  difficult  to  save  much.  I’m  not  much 
of  a  spendthrift,  so  my  money  has  not  been  wasted.  I’ve  always  worked  and 
feel  that  many  women  will  have  to  continue  working  after  the  war,  much  more 


thdn  before 

From  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  textile  worker  wrote:  ‘.‘I  was  laid  off  the  day  after 
VE-day  for  lack  of  work.  I  was  transferred  to  a  woman’s  job.  I  knew  that 
I  was  taking  a  man’s  place  but  didn’t  expect  to  be  laid  off  so  soon.  I  live 
with  my  family  and  help  support  my  sister  and  dad.  The  cost  of  living  being 
such  as  it  is,  I  just  about  make  ends  meet  with  my  pay.  1  believe  that  the 
woman’s  place  is  in  the  home,  but  if  a  person  has  no  other  means  of  support 

»M:  "I  want  to  wort,  after  the  war  Hr 
husband  was  working  at  Ford’s,  but  he's  ill  and  I  don  t  know  how  long  it  \m!1 

last.  So  I’m  the  breadwinner  of  our  family.”  inducted  bv  the 

Anri!  2  000  industrial  workers  answered  a  national  poll  conducted  by  tn 
YWCA  Of  these,  72  percent  said  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  job  after 
the  The  «reat  majority  of  these  2,000  women  were  under  30  years  old 

,  *  .  ^  TTiftv  four  percent  were  on  w&r  jobs.  The  answeis  of  many 

and  unmarried.  looking  anxiously  to  the  days 

of  worried,  but  (hey  don’t  talk  about  it,”  one 

ahead.  People  are  si  -  minute  we  hear  rumors  of  lay-offs,  we  begin  to 
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These  girls  have  to  work  to  eat.  What  will  happen  to  them  if  failure  to  plan 
results  in  depression?  They  have  in  the  past  been  considered  “marginal  work¬ 
ers.”  If  they  are  allowed  to  form  a  pool  of  unemployed,  they  will  be  a  threat 
to  the  employed  workers.  Past  experience  has  shown  us  that  services  of  margi¬ 
nal  workers  can  be  secured  at  substandard  wages  and  under  poor  working 
conditions,  that  they  tend  to  depress  wages  in  general  and  to  lower  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  Nation.  This  country  cannot  afford  to  allow  a  condition 
to  arise  in  which  there  are  so  many  more  workers  than  jobs  that  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  marginal.  All 
of  these  people  are  equally  entitled  to  a  job,  and  none  of  them  should  be  barred 
because  of  sex,  marital  status,  race,  color,  or  creed.  Women  from  scientists  to 
electrical  assemblers  worked  hard  and  well  during  the  war  at  a  variety  of  jobs 
which  showed  their  skill  and  adaptability.  This  skill  is  a  contribution  needed 
in  postwar  America.  Yet,  as  cut  backs  were  occurring  on  the  west  coast 
and  elsewhere  even  before  the  end  of  the  war,  YWCA  staff  members  reported 
that  Negroes  and  women  were  the  first  to  form  lines  in  front  of  the.  United 
States  Employment  Office.  They  must  have  opportunities  for  steady  work  that 
will  enable  them  to  get  seniority  or  greater  job  security.  It  is  for  reasons  like 
these  that  we  support  this  bill. 

We  know  that  many  women  will  reenter  household  employment  and  the  service 
trades.  Standards  in  these  fields — including  hours,  wages,  quality  of  work  done, 
conditions  of  employment — can  be  raised  and  maintained  at  a  high  level  under 
a  national  policy  of  full  employment.  But  under  conditions  of  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  these  women  will  be  forced  to  accept  starvation  wages.  Many  girls  have 
known  the  war  as  the  first  period  when  they  earned  a  decent  pay  check.  Are 
they  to  go  back  -to  the  $2  a  week  as  a  household  worker,  the  $12  a  week  as  a 
waitress,  the  $10  as  a  dime-store  clerk  that  many  experienced  in  the  depression? 
Only  full  employment  can  prevent  this. 

Those  who  assert  that  people’s  savings  form  a  huge  backlog  of  spending 
power  that  will  carry  private  industry  into  a  boom  period  wou’d  not  find  proof 
in  the  poll  mentioned  above.  Although  85  percent  of  the  2.000  girls  who  answered 
our  poll  had  savings,  half  of  these  had  saved  less  than  $300.  Another  20  percent 
saved  between  $300  and  $500  and  22  percent  saved  over  $500. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  girl  who  never  had  a  savings  account  should  feel 
elated  by  a  two-  or  three-hundred-dollar  balance ;  but  even  the  most  profes¬ 
sional  of  optimists  sliou'd  be  able  to  see  how  fast  these  small  hoards  will  dwindle 
when  these  girls  are  laid  off.  Those  bank  accounts  will  b?  used  to  pay  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  grocer  while  the  girl  hunts  a  job ;  they  will  not  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  refrigerators  and  electric  irons.  That  is,  they  will  not  be  used 
in  this  way  unless  congressional  planning  averts  a  long  and  costly  period  of 
job  hunting  for  the  girl  in  question. 

As  we  have  said,  many  girls  now  working  hope  to  get  married  and  quit  work, 
But  they  cannot  do  this  unless  their  husband  has  a  job  that  can  support  two. 
One  all-apparent  fact  about  these  women  workers  in  our  membership  is  their 
concern  for  the  veterans.  Elsa  Graves,  a  steelworker,  who  is  the  chairman  of  our 
national  industrial  council,  said  in  a  speech  last  year : 

"I  hope  I  haven't  given  the  impression  that  women  will  fight  to  hold  their 
jobs,  not  matter  what  I  think  practically  every  woman  in  the  United  States 
would  quit  her  job  rather  than  have  a  veteran  without  a  job ;  but — and  this  is 
the  most  important  point — I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  women  should  have  to 
choose  between  a  job  for  themselves  and  a  job  for  someone  else.  Most  working- 
women  of  America  are  conscious  that  their  future  as  workers  is  dependent  on 
planning  for  full  employment.” 

Miss  Graves  might  have  added  that  these  young  women  are  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  veterans.  Many  of  them  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go 
back  to  the  home  as  they  are  advised  by  those  who  argue  that  women  should 
release  jobs.  However,  until  their  returning  veteran  can  get  a  good  and  secure 
job,  they  can’t  quit  work.  Pull  employment  is  the  one  assurance  that  women  can 
stav  home  if  they  prefer  to. 

The  case  for  those  whose  husbands  are  not  returning  is  vividly  stated  by  one 
girl  worker,  who  says  “I  stayed  home  with  my  baby  for  6  months,  living  off  my 
savings  and  allotment.  Then  I  received  a  telegram  that  my  husband  was  killed 
in  action.  I  almost  went  to  pieces,  and  decided  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  go  back  to  work.  Some  day  I  hope  to  have  a  home  of  my  own  and  more 
children.  Until  then  I  will  continue  to  work.  When  the  war  is  over  it  will  be 
swell  to  know  that  many  wives  and  sweethearts  will  again  know  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  as  the  day  ends,  of  their  men  coming  home  from  work  and  not  from 
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war.”  We  hope  the  footsteps  she  mentions  will  not  be  the  dragging  ones  of 
discouraged  job-hunters. 

There  is  another  group  about  whieh  we  are  greatly  concerned — the  Negro. 
The  war  has  given  Negroes — men  and  women — their  first  real  opportunity  to 
secure  white-collar  employment  and  factory  jobs.  As  an  organization  deeply 
committed  to  a  democracy  with  opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  we  abhor  the  prospect  of  a  depression  which  would  pit  Negroes  and 
whites  against  each  other  for  jobs.  Only  through  full  employment  can  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  realize  democratic  opportunity.  This  is  a  point  of 
crucial  danger,  a  point  that  Congress  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  “I  am  doubtful,” 
says  a  Negro  timekeeper  in  a  tobacco  factory,  “that  this  position  will  be  open  for 
me  in  the  postwar  world.  I  believe  that  my  being  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
may  have  some  effect  on  management’s  decision.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  her 
fears  are  justified  and  that  no  measure  short  of  full  employment  can  fully  answer 
her  problem. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  women  like  these  that  we  support  this  bill — for  the  girl 
who  supports  herself  and  helps  her  family,  the  girl  who  wants  to  stay  home  if 
her  returning  serviceman  can  get  a  job,  the  Negro  girl  who  dreads  a  situation 
where  her  only  choice  will  be  menial  and  low-paid  jobs. 

This  bill  will  certainly  require  supporting  legislation  of  many  kinds.  It  is  not 
a  panacea,  but — and  this  is  where  its  importance  rests — it  will  establish  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  people  of  America  can  have  confidence  in  their  future. 
It  is  designed  to  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  private  business  and  industry 
to  employ  as  many  people  as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as  reconversion  to  civilian 
production  will  allow.  Many  forward-looking  businessmen  understand  this  and 
support  the  bill.  At  the  same  time,  while  encouraging  private  enterprise,  it 
rightly  and  justly  establishes  as  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  law, 
that  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful 
remunerative,  regular  and  full-time  employment.”  A  positive  declaration  such 
as  this,  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  basic  right  of  its 
people  to  engage  in  useful,  remunerative  work,  is  an  assurance  that  the  workers 
of  this  country  expect  and  have  the  right  to  expect.  It  is  an  assurance  that  private 
enterprise  should  also  welcome,  because  it  supports  continuous  purchasing  power 
and  lessens  the  threat  of  sudden  fluctuations  and  of  depressions  that  have  hovered 
over  business  and  worker  alike.  How  much  better  for  Government,  business,  and 
labor  to  plan  in  partnership  now  than  for  Government  to  set  up  hastily  improvised, 
makeshift  relief  projects  in  a  depression  period. 

Carefully  worked  out,  socially  useful  projects  can  and  should  be  planned  in 
advance.  The  cost  of  such  projects  will  be  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  war, 
or  the  cost  of  public-relief  programs.  If  only  a  fraction  of  our  population  is 
employed,  these  few  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxes  for  paying  off  our 
national  debt,  and  for  carrying  the  load  of  public  relief.  If  more  people  are 
working  and  fewer  are  relief  recipients,  the  tax  burden  can  be  more  widely  and 
evenly  shared  by  the  employed  people  of  the  Nation.  The  entire  social-security 
system  can  be  more  adequately  and  efficiently  administered  if  there  are  fewer 
people  on  the  direct  relief  rolls.  There  are  many  types  of  public-works  projects 
which  are  within  the  proper  function  of  the  Federal  Government  that  are  income 
producing,  and  will  pay  their  own  way. 

Some  excellent  surveys  of  local  conditions  have  been  made  by  citizens  postwar 
planning  committees  in  many  cities.  To  a  large  extent  many  of  the  present  and 
future  employment  problems  may  be  settled  in  local  communities,. but  the  task  is 
too  large  and  the  dislocations  caused  by  the  war  are  too  great  to  be  handled 
entirely  by  local  and  State  governments  or  by  private  planning  committees.  The 
problem  of  displaced  and  migratory  workers  is  one  illustration  of  the  necessity 
for  Federal  responsibility. 

Americans  like  to  tackle  their  problems  at  the  grass  roots,  and  their  confidence 
in  private  enterprise  and  initiative  is  great.  But  confidence  in  the  greatness 
of  American  business,  industry,  and  agriculture  is  not  incompatible  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  democratic  government  which  is  a  government  of  people,  and  which 
should  be  ready  to  work  in  partnership  with  private  enterprise  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  all  of  its  citizens.  Under  a  bill  of  this  kind,  planning  will  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  people  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  totalitarian  superstate.  Plan¬ 
ning  is  to  be  done  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  the  peoples’  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  parties,  after  consultation  with  various  economic  groups  ( also 
representatives  of  the  people),  business,  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  con¬ 
sumers  Never  before  has  this  country  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  achieve 
national  unity  in  time  of  peace  to  compare  with  wartime  unity.  We  know  from 
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the  experience  during  the  war  that  we  can  work  together,  plan  together  in  a 
truly  democratic  way  it  we  can  forget  special  interests  in  the  interests  of  the 
common  welfare.  This  bill  says,  and  the  people  who  support  it  say,  that  private 
enterprise  should  go  ahead,  develop  to  its  utmost,  and  employ  as  many  people 
as  it  can.  The  Government’s  role  is  that  of  intelligent  partnership  in  planning. 

The  present  bill  does  not  guarantee  a  fixed  number  of  jobs  for  a  fixed  number 
of  people,  but  recognizes  that  the  actual  number  of  people  in  the  labor  force  may 
vary  from  year  to  year.  It  provides  a  solid  framework  within  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  can,  after  consultation  with  various  economic  groups, 
plan  in  advance  measures  designed  to  promote  employment  opportunities  and  to 
maintain  a  high  national  income. 

To  fulfill  her  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  the  United 
States  must  not  allow  mass  unemployment  to  grip  the  country.  A  depression 
here  can  only  mean  world-wide  depression,  and  economic  disturbances  which 
usually  lead  to  war  or  revolution.  We  are  not  looking  for  economic  panaceas 
but  we  believe  in  planning  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  for  our  economic 
security. 

We  would  like  to  make  one  more  point :  This  bill  is  championed  by  numerous 
organizations,  covering  the  social  work  field,  religious  leaders,  small  business¬ 
men,  and  labor.  But  the  demand,  however  inarticulate,  for  full  employment 
is  far  wider  and  far  stronger  than  any  organization  can  indicate.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  American  workers,  be  they  white  collar  or  industrial,- have  most  on 
their  minds.  They  may  not  know  much  about  legislative  proposals,  but  they 
know  they  want  jobs  for  all.  Everyone  remembers  and  dreads  another  depres¬ 
sion.  Everyone  has  seen  that  America  can  produce  when  it  has  to.  Workers 
will  not  forget  these  lessons.  They  expect  their  Government  to  take  a  hand, 
and  they  expect  planning.  If  their  expectations  are  met  by  ineffectual  piece¬ 
meal  measures,  this  Congress  will  be  repudiated  as  no  Congress  has  ever  been. 
The  American  people  will  not  tolerate  more  depressions.  We  in  the  YWCA 
believe  this  because  we  see  white-collar  girls  and  industrial  girls  in  discussion 
groups,  in  clubs,  in  dances,  in  swimming  pools,  in  conferences.  Wherever  they 
are,  they  are  discussing  postwar  jobs.  Everyone  of  our  seven  annual  conferences 
of  business  and  industrial  girls  this  summer  adopted  full  employment  as  an 
emphasis  for  this  year.  At  one  of  these  conferences,  a  girl  said  simply,  “If 
factories  close  and  there  aren’t  jobs,  there  is  no  peace.”  Our  National  Business 
and  Professional  Council,  representing  60,000  girls,  has  full  employment  as  one 
of  its  national  emphases,  and  pledges  itself  to  “work  for  full  employment  *  *  * 
by  exercising  our  power  as  citizens  to  elect  the  kind  of  Government  that  will 
be  responsive  to  our  needs  as  workers.”  Our  National  Industrial  Council  has 
a  similar  emphasis. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  interest  in  this  issue  is  Nation-wide,  that  it  is 
intense,  that  it  pervades  every  group  of  workers,  and  that  the  questions  they 
are  asking  are:  Why  did  Congress  wait  so  long?  When  will  it  act? 


United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Washington  5,  D.  C.,  September  28, 19j5. 

Hon.  Cakter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  have  vour  telegram  of  September  22  and  your  sub¬ 
sequent  letter  of  September  27,  and  I  note  the  hearings  on  the  full-employment 
bill  have  been  deferred. 

It  is  my  thought  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  testify  before  your 
committee  on  this  question.  I  testified  on  the  subject  matter  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  could  not  add  to  the  statement  made  at  that  time. 

I  will  arrange  for  Mr.  Robert  Howe,  our  legislative  representative,  to  file  with 
you  a  copy  of  my  Senate  testimony. 

With  every  apreciation  of  your  personal  and  official  courtesy,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  L.  Lewis. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lewis,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  we  are  considering  the  so- 
called  full-employment  bill  and  we  would  like  your  views,  knowing  your  keen 
interest  in  the  whole  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Out  of  my  profound  consideration  for  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  distinguished  Senators,  I  come  without  excessive  docu¬ 
mentation  and  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Speaking  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  I  speak  in  approval  of 
Senate  bill  S.  380  in  principle,  reserving  the  right  to  dissent  from  possible  amend¬ 
ments  when  the  bill  is  in  anal  shape  as  a  result  of  your  deliberations.  I  doubt 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill  or  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  repetitive  discourse,  on  grounds  that’ have  been  covered  by 
previous  witnesses,  with  which  substantially  there  is  no  dissent. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  this  fact  which  I  think  is  of  vital  and 
profound  importance.  The  problem  of  providing  employment  opportunities  in 
the  years  to  come  is  indubitably  associated  with  the  question  of  number  of  hours 
and  number  of  days  that  we  operate  our  production  and  fabricating  plants  in 
the  Nation.  This  bill  calls  for  the  annual  survey  and  report  to  the  Congress 
through  the  medium  of  the  machinery  that  is  created  here,  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  action  by  Congress  to  take  up  the  slack  between  the  job  opportunities 
being  created  by  private  enterprise  and  the  amount  required.  Now,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  length  of  the  day's  work  and  the  length  of  the  workweek  enter  into 
any  serious  computation  of  that  problem  or  any  profound  consideration  of  the 
equations  which  are  involved. 

It  runs  to  the  question  of  the  functioning  of  the  entire  economic  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation.  The  enormous  quantity  production  per  man  employed  will 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  postwar  years.  We  are  living  in  a  marvelous  age 
when  genius  and  science  are  performing  modern  miracles,  in  new  formulas,  in 
(he  realm  of  chemistry,  physics,  engineering,  and  mathematics.  Every  day  we 
are  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  our  employable  and  available  manpower 
in  the  country.  In  other  words,  we  are  abolishing  work  as  such  and  we  are 
utilizing  power  and  the  automatic  and  semiautomatic  machine. 

The  atom  is  being  broken  down,  not  by  human  hands,  but  by  the  devices  of 
man  and  his  mechanical  and  scientific  enterprise,  and  the  great  work  of  ex¬ 
tracting  that  power  from  Nature’s  storehouse  not  performed  by  human  hands 
but  by  the  devices  that  originate  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  genius.  So  we  are 
operating  now  with  a  constant  improvement  in  all  our  devices,  utilizing  power, 
and  men  press  buttons  and  puli  levers  and  perform  various  tasks,  so  that  the 
power  and  machinery  do  the  work. 

In  consequence,  we  are  making  each  pair  of  human  hands  in  industry  more' 
efficient.  Take  the  mining  industry  with  which  I  am  associated.  Its  efficiency 
during  the  World  War  II  as  compared  with  World  War  I  is  probably  a  40- 
percent  improvement  on  the  average.  Less  men  produce  more  coal.  We  are 
producing  now  6  tons  per  day  per  man  employed  in  and  around  the  industry, 
as  against  the  British  production  of  1  ton  per  day  or  less  per  man  employed 
in  the  industry,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-third,  f.  o.  b.,  per  ton,  and  with  a 
wage  structure  that  is  three  times  as  high  as  the  British  wage  structure  on  the 
day  or  weekly  basis.  There  is  the  record  of  American  industry  in  one  industry 


that  is  a  vital  and  basic  industry.  . 

That  efficiency  and  that-  progress  reflects  itself  into  our  entire  economy  ana 
commercial  establishment.  So,  as  a  result,  quantitatively  in  the  years  to  eoni°, 
less  men  are  going  to  be  able  to  produce  more  goods,  and  it  is  a  conservative 
estimate  now  to  believe  that  in  the  first  2  years  following  the  war  that  the 
productivity  of  the  American  plant  and  equipment  and  American  workman  will 
exceed  by  more  than  one-third  the  productivity  of  the  same  number  of  workmen 
in  the  years  preceding  World  War  II.  M1 

I  emphasize  this  fact  in  order  to  show  you  that  if  you  once  achieve  fnl 1  emp  W 
ment  with  this  mighty  productive  machine,  with  our  men  of  genius  still  sitt  ng 
up  at  night  to  devise  new  formulas  and  new  plans  and 

productivity  of  that  plant  and  that  manpower  will  he  so  great  that  me  it  my 
the  warehouses  and  shelves  will  become  full  and  the  market  will  be  glutted, 
because  the  buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  population  and  their  ability  to 
consume  the  Sets  that  they  buy  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  constant  increase 
nvmiiinj-iviifv  Tn  ronspciuoiicG  wg  will  bp  focr'ci  with  3  rofiction. 
f  productivity.  ,  thnt  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  Congress  and  the 

Government  in  any  consideration  or  adjustment  of  the  employment  opportunity 
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question  in  the  future,  to  have  equal  power  to  deal  with  the  number  of  produc¬ 
tive  hours  under  which  American  industry  will  operate.  Certainly  the  question 
of  providing  jobs  and  assuming  the  responsibility  that  Senate  bill  380  assumes 
for  the  Government  could  not  be  lightly  done  unless  the  Congress  did  have  the 
power  to  say  how  long  the  wheels  should  operate  and  how  long  human  hands 
shall  produce  in  a  glutted  market. 

So,  in  consequence,  the  United  Mine  Workers  have  prepared  a  suggested 
amendment  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  It  is  very  brief,  and  we 
think  broad  enough  to  give  to  the  Congress  at  least  the  power  to  consider  these 
problems  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  wise  in  the  circumstances. 

We  suggest  to  amend  S.  38)  in  section  2  by  adding  after  subsection  (c),  right 
down  at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  below  line  24,  a  new  section,  number  (d)  (1),  as 
follows : 

“In  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  -living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  the  workers,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  from  time  to  time  policies  and  progijhms 
looking  to  the  adjustment  and  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  thus  stimulating 
and  stabilizing  the  national  economy  and  the  even  flow  of  workers  into  industry.” 

Senator  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Ch.'IRMAN.  Surely. 

Senator  Taylcr.  You  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  also  to 
legislate  regarding  wages?  Should  we  leave  that  to  he  settled  by  labor  and 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Other  than  minimum  wages  that  are  now  prescribed  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  Certainly  I  don’t  think  that  the  Congress  should 
undertake  to  fix  the  wages  of  American  workers  if  we  want  to  maintain  free 
enterprise  in  America.  We  cannot  fix  wages  by  law,  we  cannot  have  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  we  cannot  have  the  individual  forced  to  work  under  standards 
fixed  by  the  Government  if  we  are  to  preserve  free  opportunity  and  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  a  republican  form  of  government  for  the  rest  of  the  population. 

May  I  point  out  with  respect  to  this  amendment  that  the  words  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  "a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  the  workers,”  is  lifted  verbatim  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  I  merely  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  This  amendment  does  fix  wages  to  the  extent  of  increasing 
the  minimum  ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Pardon  me.  Senator. 

The  Ch  '  irman.  You  were  talking  about  wages.  It  does  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  is  right. 

Now,  following  that  amendment  on  page  2  it  will  probably  be  required  to 
amend  section  3  on  page  5.  after  the  word  “wages”  in  the  fifteenth  line,  by 
adding  the  one  word  “hours.”  It  will  then  read,  “wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  ” 

I  know  of  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  considering  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  the  question  of  lessening  hours.  There  is  no  other  way  for  the 
population  of  the  country  to  have  participation  in  the  fruits  of  genius  and  the 
benefits  of  progress. 

The  mine  workers  are  now  working  a  54-hour  week  in  the  mines  of  the  country 
to  supply  the  country  with  coal.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  35-hour-week  wage 
agreement.  But  the  miners  never  got  to  work  35  hours  a  week.  The  average 
employment  time  was  2n,  20,  or  27  hours  a  week.  Now,  under  the  stress  of 
the  Nation’s  requirement,  production  has  increased  and  hours  have  lengthened 
end  the  men  are  working  the  54-hour  week.  Those  that  are  pot  injured  during 
the  course  of  the  week’s  employment  or  those  whose  physical  stamina  is  sufficient 
to  carry  them  through  work  a  54-hour  week. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  again,  the  restoration  of  normal,  and  the  filling 
tin  of  our  shelves  and  v-arehouses  with  consumer  goods,  we  will  find  that  the 
market  will  not  absorb  that  quantity  of  goods  and  certainly  it  will  he  necessary 
to  reduce  the  working  hours.  The  entire  Nation  is  faced  with  that  problem. 
In  all  our  past  history  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  foreign  markets  in  which 
to  sell  more  than  f!  to  8  percent  of  our  production.  Tt  is  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  coming  years  in  the  immediate  future  will  permit  us  to  sell  any  greater 
quantity  than  that  again. 

go  America  is  again  faced  with  the  necessity  of  finding  her  own  markets, 
creating  her  own  consuming  power,  and  providing  for  a  wage  and  an  income 
for  the  working  population  of  this  country  that  will  permit  them  to  become 
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unwholesome  and  their  vicious  economic  exploitation  of  the  Nego  race.  It  will 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  in  the  South  which  is  unwholesome  and  vicious 
and  should  be  abolished.  It  should  not  be  done  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  people  of 
the  country. 

America  has  to  look  forward  to  a  constantly  increasing  standard  of  living,, 
with  greater  leisure  for  its  people,  greater  opportunities  for  recreation,  and 
greater  opportunities  for  education.  Otherwise  we  cannot  keep  our  economy 
running.  Our  productive  machine  will  overwhelm  us  in  every  economic  and 
social  sense.  So,  in  consequence,  the  Congress  should  not  undertake  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  will  put  a  burden  upon  the  backs  of  men  who  want  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  in  harmony  with  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  labor  has  a  right  to  bargain  in  the  open  market  for  the  only  thing 
it  has  got  to'  sell,  that  is  the  labor  of  Its  hands  and  the  time  of  its  being.  So 
I  think  this  amendment  here  will  be  unwholesome  and  of  bad  effect. 

I  don’t  know  that  there  are  any  other  details  I  should  discuss  here.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  a  possible  question,  because  I  understand  it  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
in  the  committee  here,  the  matter  expressed  in  section  2,  paragraph  (b),  on 
page  2,  “it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times 
of  sufficient  employment  opportunities.”  Well,  that  word  “assure”  is  not  bind¬ 
ing  because  it  is  dependent  on  what  Congress  will  do  when  Congress  gets  the 
report  from  the  President  in  the  manner  prescribed,  making  suggestions  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  No  one  can  bind  a  future  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  are  going  to  express  themselves  in  the  future  through  their  elected 
representatives  as  in  the  past,  and  you  cannot  bind  the  American  people.  I 
personally  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  that  word  “assure”  was  “promote.” 

I  would  be  just  as  satisfied  with  “promote”  as  with  "assure”  because  I  think 
neither  of  them  is  binding  upon  the  Congress  or  upon  the  people.  They  are 
simply  a  declaration  of  policy.  The  desire  to  execute  the  policy  depends  on 
the  circumstances  and  the  time.  So  to  me  that  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
the  difference  between  “the”  and  “thuh.”  Finis. 

The  Chaihman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lewis? 
(There  was  no  response.) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Senator  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

WASHINGTON  C,  D.  C. 

John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary 
Statement  on  Full  Employment  and  Labor 

Full  employment  of  labor,  capital,  and  natural  resources  under  our  American 
system  is  the  result  of  optimum  production  of  needed  goods  and  services.  Our 
free,  expanding  economy  normally  generates  its  own  new  production  to  employ 
the  gradual  increase  in  our  supply  of  workers  and  to  employ  those  who  are  dis¬ 
placed  by  labor-saving  improvements  in  production  and  distribution.  Increased 
production  efficiency,  which  is  reflected  in  lower  unit  production  costs,  provides 
opportunity  for  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  jobs,  more  goods  and  services 
per  consumer,  and  hence  a  gradually  higher  standard  of  living  for  all. 

It  is  the  function  of  our  Government  to  provide  a  favorable  business  climate 
in  terms  of  such  factors  as  money,  tares,  and  monopoly  regulations,  and  other 
fair  trade  practices,  in  order  that  private  enterprise  through  effective  labor, 
thrift  and  investment  can  fully  use  our  manpower,  capital  and  natural  resources. 
Under  such  conditions  unemployment  should  be  largely  transitional,  pending 
the  reestablishment  of  conditions  which  will  absorb  such  workers  in  productive 
private  enterprise.  It  devolves  upon  Goverpment  in  times  of  emergency  to 
assist  persons  in  need  or  distress  to  a  subsistence  income  through  well-planned 
and  -managed  work  and  relief  programs  thus  improving  the  business  climate 
by  providing  incentives  to  greater  development  and  use  of  individual  initiative, 
skills  and  managements. 

A  free  economy  should  he  protected  by  a  government  which  restrains  its 
activity  to  that  of  an  umpire,  rather  than  participating  in  management  or 
capitalist  roles.  Real  wages  under  such  circumstances  will  be  advance  by  com¬ 
petition  through  adjustments  in  wages  or  prices  or  both  as  fast  as  increased 
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consumers  and  buyers  in  the  Nation’s  domestic  markets.  We  have  no  other 
place  to  look.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  organize  our  economy  on  that  basis  be¬ 
cause  we  are  constantly  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  production  through  the 
application  of  improvements  and  scientific  achievements  and  now  facilities. 

Senator  Tobey.  And  we  want  those  to  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  want  those  to  be  a  blessing,  Senator,  instead  of  a  curse. 

Senator  Tobey.  That  is  right,  and  it  is  our  job  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  An  invention  that  comes  from  an  inventor’s  mind  that  does 
the  work  of  109  men  and  employs  only  2  to  run  the  machine,  that  merely 
furnishes  a  royalty  to  the  inventor  and  a  margin  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  destroys  the  buying  power  of  98  men  becomes  a  cur.se  instead  of  a  blessing. 
We  must  pass  that  down  through  the  population.  If  we  progressively  and 
mathematically  destroy  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  America,  then  in 
inverse  ratio  we  must  give  participation  in  the  remaining  amount  of  work 
to  all  the  population.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  other  answer  if  we  want  to 
preserve  our  economy  and  our  form  of  government. 

Now,  I  do  trust  that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  and  discretion  will  give 
full  consideration  to  that  very  important  subject.  On  page  8,  section  4  (cl.  I 
think — section  4  (c)  on  page  8,  we  think  that  “may”  shonld  he  changed  to 
“shall.”  I  see  it  is  suggested  in  an  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by  some 
of  the  Senators.  The  President  shall  consult  with  representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Green  suggested  that,  too. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  I  was  sitting  behind  that  screen  and  I 
couldn’t  hear  him  very  well.  Certainly  it  shonld  not  be  optional.  Certainly  labor 
is  entitled  to  have  that  consultation  with  these  representatives  of  other  interests, 
industry  and  labor  and  so  on.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  the  whim  of  whoever 
may  be  President  10  years  from  now  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  consult  labor. 
We  do  like  to  be  consulted,  whether  or  not  our  views  are  accepted.  I  think  that 
is  a  human  trait  that  probably  prevails  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  as  well 
as  those  who  represent  labor  organizations. 

In  the  amendment  presented  on  the  legislative  day  of  July  9,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  here,  on  page  4  in  the  twelfth  line,  section  10  (a)  of  the  act,  it  sets  forth 
that  opportunity  to  engage  in  productive  work  at  locally  prevailing  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  type  of  job  available  shall  be  the  standard  by  which 
full  emp!oym"iit  is  defined.  I  don’t  think  that  language  should  be  in  the  bill  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  “Locally  prevailing  wages.”  I  think  it  is  not  only  unfair 
to  the  workers  in  limiting  their  opportunity  because  the  locally  prevailing  wages 
become  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum,  but  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  industry,  to 
investors,  and  to  capital.  I  think  it  will  operate  to  maintain  and  continue  in¬ 
definitely  substandard  wages  injjiany  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  South.  I  think 
that  the  wage  minimum  in  the  Wage-House  Act  is  a  sufficient  floor.  I  think  this 
either  should  be  stricken  out — either  that  “locally  prevailing  wages”  should  be 
stricken  out,  or  it  should  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  that  wages  fixed  through 
collective  bargaining,  if  you  are  going  to  deal  with  wages  there.  I  think  you  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground  by  putting  that,  in,  because  it  will  be  used  by  the 
government  contractors  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  country  as  their  defense  against 
any  attempt  to  increase  wages  or  raise  the  standard  of  living  or  to  increase  the 
buying  and  consuming  power  of  the  population  of  that  area. 

I  have  this  in  mind.  In  1933,  1934,  and  1935.  when  the  first  National  Labor 
Board  was  functioning,  of  which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee 
was  Chairman - 


The  Chairman.  And  you  were  a  member - 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  recall  that,  Senator.  We  found  wages  in  Lousiana  in  the  lumber 
industry  in  those  remote  and  mosquito-infested  swamps,  as  low  as  10  cents  an 
hour.  We  found  similar  wages  in  Mississippi,  in  Alabama,  and  in  Florida — 10 
cents  an  hour.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour  was  almost  an  excessive  wage  in  some  of 
those  area.  We  found  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  other  areas  in  this  country  were  compelled  to  compete  in  the 
national  lumber  markets  with  the  10-cents-an-hour  wage  levels  of  Louisiana.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  being  required  to  pay  a  wage  four,  five,  and  six  times 
that  to  work  their  plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  constituted  unfair  economic 
competition  from  any  national  standpoint.  I  merely  mention  the  lumber  indus¬ 
try  in  nassing  as  an  outstanding  example. 

ThisPamendment,  if  it  goes  into  this  bill,  will  be  utilized  by  contractors  and 
employers  in  the  South,  notoriously  antiunion  and  antilabor,  to  continue  their 
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man-hour  productivity  will  permit.  It  is  important  that  gains  in  real  wages 
benefit  workers  generally  instead  of  being  limited  to  select  groups  through 
monopoly  practices.  If  maximum  employment  is  to  result,  it  is  essential  that 
increases  in  tiie  general  standard  of  living  be  reflected  in  Ihe  real  earnings  of 
self-employed  persons  such  as  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  services. 

In  a  free  economy,  labor,  and  management,  if  properly  responsible  to  the 
public  and  in  their  own  long-time  interest,  will  negotiate  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  voluntarily  and  will  reduce  strikes  and  lockouts  to  a  minimum.  Produc¬ 
tion  or  services  essential  to  the  daily  welfare  of  the  people  should  be  maintained 
with  the  aid  of  appropriate  public  conciliatory  machinery,  where  voluntary 
efforts  fail. 


Statement  of  Elisha  M.  Fbiedman  on  Full  Employment  Bill— Aims  and 

Methods 


The  intent  of  the  full-employment  bill,  S.  380,  is  noble.  In  an  ideal  society, 
its  members  are  all  employed.  That  is  a  high  goal  of  aspiration.  But  the  methods 
outlined  in  the  bill  will  not  realize  that  goal.  The  bill  calls  for  “a  national 
production  and  employment  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  long  period.” 
It  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  man  or  group  of  men  to  make  such  a  forecast. 
Look  at  the  fluctuations  in  the  index  of  production  over  the  past  30  years  or  more. 
What  businessman  or  economic  organization,  what  Government  official  or  polit¬ 
ical  administration  in  the  past  30  years  has  predicted  these  fluctuations  cor¬ 
rectly,  even  up  to  50  percent? 

The  history  of  prophecy  by  Government  officials  is  none  too  brilliant,  even  by  our 
Presidents.  During  the  weary  years  of  depressions,  from  1930  to  1932,  we  heard 
a  memorable,  short-term  prophecy  from  President  Hoover,  “Prosperity  is  just 
around  the  corner.”  In  the  spring  of  1937,  when  President  Koosevelt  said,  “We 
planned  it  that  way,”  the  country  went  into  a  depression  a  few  months  later 
at  a  speed  unparalleled  in  American  history.  In  19f8  President  Coolidge  and 
Secretary  Mellon  said  that  stocks  were  not  too  high  and  that  broker’s  loans  were 
not  too  high.  In  the  spring  of  1937  President  Roosevelt  said  that  commodity 
prices  were  too  high  and  a  few  months  lated  the  administration  was  frantically 
trying  to  lift  commodity  prices  off  the  bottoms  to  which  they  collapsed. 

Who  can  guess  the  future?  Forecastig  economic  conditions  16  months  ahead 
is  a  task  for  gods,  not  mortals.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tried 
to  forecast  earnings  of  railroads  in  reorganization,  Commissioner  Carroll  Miller, 
an  engineer  by  profession,  wisely  said,  “We  are  not  omniscient  and  cannot  foresee 
the  future”  (242  I.  C.  C.  475). 

The  human  mind  is  fallible.  A  hundred  human  minds  are  equally  fallible, 
even  if  they  be  Government  officials  engaged  in  forecasting.  What  a  strange 
dogma  we  hold,  that  a  Government  forecast  is  infallible.  Look  at  Government 
estimates  in  a  narrow  field  made  by  specialists  in  that  field.  Look  over  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  forecasts  in  the  spring  of  what  the  final  crop  would  be 
for  the  year.  Yet  the  size  of  the  crop  determines  the  market  price  and  both 
determine  farm  purchasing  power  and  demand  for  machinery  and  automobiles. 

Look  at  the  ICG  forecasts  over  a  period  of  years.  Read  Fairman  B.  Dick’s 
revealing  history  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  ICC  to  forecast  economic  condi¬ 
tions  or  earnings,  cited  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  Hobbs  bill  (H.  R.  2857  of  1943,  pp.  85-85).  What'  Government  forecasts 
have  ever  been  reasonably  correct  over  a  period  of  years?  How  much  Government 
foresight  is  revealed  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  report?  Or  in  our  prewar  policy  of 
unpreparedness? 


For  the  Government  to  forecast  an  employment  budget  16  months  ahead  is 
obvious  nonsense  to  any  dispassionate  economist,  even  now.  It  will  be  obvious 
nonsense  to  the  man  in  the  street  after  the  first  few  guesses.  The  notion  will  be 
discarded,  undoubtedly.  In  addition,  the  proponents  of  the  forecasting  feature 
of  this  measure  will  be  discredited.  The  Government’s  prestige  will  fall  both 
in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  other 
Government  ever  attempted  such  an  impossible  task  as  is  now  proposed,  the 
whole  conception  is  naive.  It  represents  wishful  thinking  by  sincere  high-minded 
men.  In  1933  we  lagged  30  to  50  years  behind  Europe  in  unemployment  insurance, 
old-age  pensions  and  other  social  legislation.  In  1945  we  rush  thoughtlessly  ahead 

in  a  field  where  other  nations  have  feared  to  tread.  remil-ir 

For  Congress  now  to  pass  a  bill  that  all  Americans  have  the  right  to  regular, 
fuU-time  employment  and  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the  responsi- 
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bility,  is  similar  to  a  convention  of  physicians  voting  perpetual  perfect  health  for 
everybody.  But,  medicine  did  reduce  disease  and  mortality  rates  greatly  in 
the  past  century.  How  did  the  doctors  attack  their  problem?  They  conducted  re¬ 
search  in  each  particular  disease — typhoid,  smallpox,  etc.  As  a  result  the  scien¬ 
tists  devised  methods  to  prevent  a  particular  disease.  Typhus,  cholera,  and  small¬ 
pox,  the  scourges  of  a  century  ago,  have  been  effectively  prevented.  Scientists 
also  found  means  of  curing  particular  diseases  like  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis. 

Similarly,  our  Congress  in  Washington  must  study  individual  unemployment 
problems.  Is  unemployment  in  the  building  industry  due  to  the  gap  between 
the  wages  of  masons  and  of  tenants?  Can  a  $20-a-duy  mason  be  kept  employed 
building  homes  for  clerks  who  earn  $25  a  week?  Is  the  high  cost  of  building 
affected  by  uneconomic  labor  practices  and  rackets  such  as  Attorney  General 
Thurman  Arnold  pointed  out  in  his  congressional  testimony  before  the  Truman 
committee?  Are  workers  in  the  electrical-equipment  industry  idle  because  the 
SEC  is  breaking  up  the  utilities  instead  of  consolidating  them  into  regional  sys¬ 
tems  as  the  law  requires  and  as  the  British  did  with  their  railways?  Are  rail¬ 
road  workers  idle  because  the  Government  is  subsidizing  the  competitors  of  the 
railroads?  There  is  no  panacea  for  general  unemployment.  E'ach  particular 
industry  must  be  studied.  When  Louis  L>.  Brandeis  was  asked  “What  is  your 
social  philosophy?''  he  answered,  “I  have  no  general  philosophy.  All  my  life  I 
have  thought  only  in  connection  with  the  facts  that  come  before  me.’’ 

The  United  States  Government  has  few  jobs  and  it  can  create  relatively  few. 
The  Soviet  Government,  which  is  in  business,  has  many  jobs  and  can  create 
others.  But  it  has  a  very  low  wage  scale  and  low’  standard  of  living,  lower  than 
our  relief  clients.  It  is  so  low  that  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  the  Big  Three 
agreed  to  keep  Germany’s  standard  of  living  below  the  average  of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  excluding  Soviet  Russia,  which  was  presumably  too  low  even  for  a  defeated 
enemy. 

Whoever  produces  goods,  whether  the  private  businessman  or  the  capitalist 
state,  can  give  jobs.  In  the  United  States,  business  is  still  conducted  by  private 
enterprise.  All  the  Government  really  can  do  is  to  see  that  suffering  due  to 
widespread  unemployment  is  alleviated.  The  Government  can  increase  em¬ 
ployment  by  encouraging  the  job  givers.  Encourage  the  entrepreneur,  or,  at  least, 
cease  penalizing  him  unduly  by  taxes  on  production  and  by  wasteful  labor  prac¬ 
tices,  which  raise  costs. 

The  question  of  full  employment  can  be  made  clear  through  the  income  account 
of  a  business.  Profit  is  what  makes  the  economic  machine  go.  Profits  create 
employment.  Periods  of  maximum  employment  are  periods  of  maximum  profits. 
Periods  of  maximum  unemployment  are  periods  of  maximum  losses.  If  the  costs 
exceed  the  selling  price,  a  business  loses  money.  Costs  must  be  reduced.  Then 
labor  is  discharged  temporarily.  If  not,  the  employer  becomes  bankrupt  and 
the  jobs  disappear  permanently. 

In  the  order  of  priority  of  claim,  wages  come  first,  and  dividends,  if  any,  come 
last.  To  employ  workers  involves  risks.  The  volume  of  employment  depends  on 
the  risks,  economic  and  political.  But  when  our  Government  employs,  it  takes 
no  risks.  It  “passes  the  buck”  to  business,  which  provides  the  taxes.  But  when 
the  Soviet  Government  employs  workers,  it  does  take  a  risk.  It  cannot  transfer 
the  responsibility.  There  is  no  private  business  which  provides  income  for  taxes. 
Therefore  in  Soviet  Russia  wages  are  fixed  to  leave  a  profit.  Therefore  there  is 
full  employment. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  take  responsibility  for  full  employment  because  it 
has  power  over  wage  rates.  Strikes  are  not  allowed.  No  union  dare  fight  the 
Soviet  State.  The  American  employer  has  no  such  power  over  wage  rates. 
American  unions,  however,  undertake  to  manage,  but  refuse  responsibility  for 
business  losses  and  resulting  unemployment.  They  look  to  Government  to  bail 
them  out.  The  Government  then  assumes  the  responsibilitv  for  union  policy. 
We  talk  about  the  profit  motive  and  then  permit  or  foster  policies  which  prevent 
profits  and  create  unemployment. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the  Government  can  employ  workers  if  industry  won’t. 
If  there  is  a  profit,  industry  will  operate.  But  if  there  is  a  loss,  even  a  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  operate  permanently.  Permanent  subsidies  for  unprofRable  public 
business  is  impossible.  The  full  employment  bill  must  be  checked  against  a  busi¬ 
nessman’s  statement  of  income,  or  profit  and  loss. 

Public  works,  the  reliance  of  bill  S.  380,  are  not  important  factors  in  employ¬ 
ment.  Look  at  the  record  from  January  1934  to  January  1939.  Our  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  were  about  the  same  at  both  dates.  But  our  debt  increased  about 
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$13,000,000,000.  When  a  national  income  falls  by  $20,000,000,000  a  public-works 
program  is  insignificant. 

Wliat  we  need  are  flexible  wages.  When  selling  prices  decline,  costs  must  de¬ 
cline.  Only  under  flexible  wages  is  constant  high  employment  possible.  Divi¬ 
dends  average  about  6  percent  of  the  national  income  and  wages  about  70  percent. 
Even  if  the  stockholders  were  wiped  out,  and  the  workers  took  over  the  business, 
costs  could  not  exceed  selling  price.  Wages  would  then  have  a  ceiling,  determined 
by  selling  prices.  Today  there  seems  to  be  no  ceiling. 

In  a  simple  primitive  economy  the  wages  of  the  artisan  depends  upon  the  selling 
price  of  his  product.  That  is  clear.  In  our  complex  modern  economy  of  mass 
production  by  coordinated  specialists,  wages  must  also  be  determined  by  selling 
prices.  That  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  the  task  of  economists  to  enlighten  the  public. 

We  should  not  talk  in  generalities.  We  must  study  individual  causes  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  We  must  change  our  attitude  to  the  railroads  and  the  utilities.  The 
British  in  1921  consolidated  their  126  railroads  into  4  systems.  None  went  bank¬ 
rupt  ever  since.  Orders  for  locomotives  and  cars  were  fairly  steady ;  employment 
was  steady.  We  do  not  have  a  single  Nation-wide  telephone  service.  But  we  did 
not  permit  our  railroads  to  consolidate.  Almost  40  percent  went  bankrupt  in  the 
last  10  years — the  highest  in  history.  Their  orders  for  equipment  fluctuated  vio¬ 
lently;  then  workers  in  the  railroad-equipment  industry  lost  their  jobs. 

We  are  breaking  up  the  utility-holding  companies.  In  2  years,  1934-35,  orders 
for  electric-utility  equipment  declined  80  percent  below  the  average  of  1919  to> 
1933.  We  should  not  disintegrate  but  consolidate  the  utilities  as  the  law  demands- 
We  could  thus  stimulate  expansion  and  employment. 

If  selling  prices  remain  flexible,  as  our  antitrust  laws  contemplate,  wages  must 
remain  flexible.  Rigid  wages  would  require  rigid  selling  prices.  Labor  monopoly 
requires  industrial  monopoly.  High  employment  requires  balance  between  wages 
and  selling  prices.  Not  legislation,  but  bookkeeping  tests,  will  give  us  full 
employment. 

The  full  employment  bill,  S.  380,  has  embarked  on  a  huge  undertaking  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  business.  We  might  well  recall  a  dissenting  opinion,  by 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  on  the  right  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  control  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  ice  (1932)  ;  “We  have  been  none  too  successful  in  the 
modest  essays  in  economic  control  already  entered  upon.  The  new  proposal 
involves  a  vast  extension  of  the  area  of  control.  Merely  to  acquire  the  knowl¬ 
edge  essential  as  a  basis  for  the  exercise  of  this  multitude  of  judgments  would 
be  a  formidable  task.” 

This  wise  man,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  W.  Bruere  in  1922,  wrote :  “And  do  not 
pin  too  much  faith  on  legislation.  Remember  that  progress  is  necessarily  slow ; 
that  remedies  are  necessarily  tentative;  that  because  of  varying  conditions  there 
must  be  much  and  constant  inquiry  into  facts  *  *  *  and  much  experimenta¬ 

tion.” 

By  all  means,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  high  goal  of  full  employment.  But  let 
us  concentrate  more  on  the  method  of  attaining  this  goal.  There  is  no  immedi¬ 
ate  danger.  We  need  not  worry  about  long-term  unemployment  immediately,  or 
even  for  several  years,  until  the  unsatisfied  demands  of  consumers  are  met. 
Then,  long-term  unemployment  may  become  a  pressing  problem. 

Therefore,  let  the  Congress  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  study  the  causes 
and  cure  of  unemployment,  not  merely  in  its  broad  aspects  but  also  industry  by 
industry.  Let  this  committee  of  experts  point  out  what  evil  practices,  by  busi¬ 
ness,  by  Government,  and  by  labor,  prevent  employment  and  create  unemployment. 
Here  is  a  task  for  practical  social  idealists.  The  passage  of  the  bill  as  it  stands 
can  only  result  in  failure  to  realize  the  goal  and  thus  discredit  the  lofty  aim 
with  which  there  is  universal  agreement — “useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment.” 


[Telegram] 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  1945. 

Carter  Manasco, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Oflioe  Building,  Washington ,  D.  C. : 

I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  testify  before 
your  committee  on  the  full-employment  hill,  but  I  do  wish  to  avow  my  complete 
support  for  the  measure.  Not  merely  because  there  can  be  no  fair  employment 
without'  full  employment,  nor  because  fascism  festers  only  among  the  insecure, 
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the  jobless,  the  frustrated,  but  because  America  needs  a  new  freedom,  the  free¬ 
dom  to  work  without  which  all  other  freedoms  languish.  All  liberty-loving  Jews 
in  America  endorse  this  measure.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  this  telegram 
made  a  part  of  the  transcript  of  your  hearing? 

■  Stephen  S.  Wise,  President, 


Statement  of  Julius  A.  Thomas,  Representing  the  National  Urban  League 

On  August  27,  1945,  the  National  Urban  League  presented  to  President  Harry 
S  Truman  a  full  report  on  the  probable  effects  of  reconversion  on  the  status  of 
the  Nation’s  Negro  population.  The  report,  titled  “Racial  Aspects  of  Reconver¬ 
sion,”  includes  a  section  dealing  with  the  employment  outlook  for  Negro  wage 
earners  iD  which  we  have  registered  our  unreserved  support  of  legislation 
designed  to  maintain  full  employment.  With  your  permission  I  should  like 
to  make  that  report  a  part  of  my  statement  to  this  committee.  I  should  like 
to  include,  also,  a  copy  of  an  article  titled,  “How  Reconversion  Will  Affect  Negro 
Workers.”  This  article  was  published  last  July  in  the  magazine  America,  and 
was  written  by  the  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  chairman  has  already  stated  that  the  point  of  view  which  I  am  presenting 
to  this  committee  represents  the  position  of  the  National  Urban  League,  an 
interracial  social-work  agency  concerned  primarily  with  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  Nation’s  Negro  population.  I  should  like  to  add  the  following 
clarifying  facts:  There  are  51  local  organizations  affiliated  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  all  of-  which  are  extending  the  work  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
league  to  the  level  of  community  living.  These  organizations  are  today  facing 
the  biggest  job  they  have  had  to  do  in  the  35  years  of  the  league’s  existence. 
What  1  shall  say,  therefore,  must  not  be  confined  to  the  statistical  material  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

In  almost  every  important  industrial  center  in  the  Nation  thousands  of  Negro 
workers  are  being  laid  off  daily  because  of  cut  backs  in  the  production  of  war 
materials.  In  some  cities  as  many  as  50,000  Negroes  will  be  affected  by  the 
sudden  change  in  our  economy.  The  problem  which  we  face  as  an  organization 
is  that  of  advising  and  counseling  these  displaced  workers.  While  they  are 
reported  statistically  as  so  many  workers  in  the  labor  pool,  in  our  thinking  they 
are  people  who  today  face  the  possibility  of  prolonged  unemployment,  unless 
our  economy  can  be  made  to  work  more  efficiently. 

There  will  be  many  references  to  the  social  cost  of  this  involuntary  termina¬ 
tion  of  earning  power  in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  phase  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
working  daily.  I  think  it  worth  noting  that,  by  and  large,  the  Negroes  have 
always  borne  a  disproportionate  share  of  unemployment  and  have  always  paid 
a  greater  share  of  the  costs  in  terms  of  higher  death  rates,  substandard  living 
conditions,  higher  rates  of  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  and  many  other  social 
ills.  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  think  you  believe  that  Negroes  prefer  to 
be  pointed  to  as  the  Nation’s  problems.  The  Negro  worker’s  wartime  experi¬ 
ences  went  a  long  way  in  stimulating  self-respect  and  self-reliance  among  them. 
Among  other  things  they  earned  enough  to  provide  some  of  the  essential  comforts 
for  decent  family  living.  They  were  engaged  in  productive  jobs  in  which  they 
took  great  pride.  They  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  self- 
sufficiency  and  job  security — if  only  for  a  short  while.  The  Negro  worker  looks 
to  the  future  with  serious  misgivings. 

H’s  experience  has  taught  him  that  when  jobs  are  scarce,  he  can  hardly  expect 
to  get  one.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  work  for  all  hands,  the  Negro 
knows  he  will  find  a  job,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  job  for  which  he  is  best 
prepared  and  qualified.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I  have  said  applies 
to  many  thousands  of  workers  of  various  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  I  do  not 
intend  to  discount  their  just  concern  for  the  state  of  our  postwar  economy.  If 
I  seem  to  overemphasize  the  probable  job  problems  of  Negro  workers,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  organization  by  which  I  have  been  employed  for  22  years  bas  had  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  peculiar  problems  of  Negro  workers. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  here  without  some  reference  to  the  1,000,000 
Negroes  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces.  In  a  few  months  they  will  be 
returning  to  civilian  life  and  to  jobs  if  there  are  any  to  be  had.  In  the  past  2 
years  I  and  other  representatives  of  the  Urban  League  have  visited  training 
camps  and  other  training  facilities  for  members  of  the  armed  forces.  We  have 
observed  the  results  of  the  Army’s  training  program  as  we  watched  hundreds  of 
Negro  youths  handling  all  kinds  of  machines  and  technical  implements  of  war. 
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These  men  will  want  to  use  these  new  skills  when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  typical  traditional  porter  and  janitor  job. 
Every  day  my  mail  includes  letters  from  Negro  soldiers  in  the  South  Pacific  as 
well  as  from  Army  bases  here  at  home  inquiring  about  job  possibilities  in  this 
or  that  industrial  field.  The  occupational  readjustment  of  these  men  will  be  a 
problem  which,  up  to  now,  has  not  been  officially  recognized  by  the  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  directing  veterans  into  productive  employment.  But  it  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  best  assurance  that  it  will  be  adequately  treated  is  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  to  stabilize  our  peacetime  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  in  the  proposed  legislation  any  great  de¬ 
parture  from  the  procedure  which  we  have  always  adopted  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  American  workers.  To  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare — an  accepted  responsibility  of  government,  it  seems  to  me — embraces  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  employment  of  our  citizenry  and  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  The  only  point  of  departure,  as  I  see  it,  may  be  in  the  fact  that 
we  now  propose  to  examine  our  economic  machinery  at  regular  intervals  before 
it  breaks  down  rather  than  after  it  breaks  down.  And  having  discovered  the 
probable  points  of  vulnerability,  we  propose  to  apply  the  remedies  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  complete  break-down.  Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  oversimplification 
of  the  problem,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  makes  sense. 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
for  the  privilege  of  making  this  statement,  and  1  urge  your  continued  interest 
and  action  until  this  important  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  our  country. 


Employment 


The  Negro  worker  seeks  security. — The  No.  1  domestic  problem  of  the  Nation 
during  the  years  of  transition  and  peace  is  full  employment.  The  chief  concern 
of  13,000,000  Negroes  is  the  assurance  that  postwar  America  will  find  a  way  to 
use  their  skills  properly.  They  remember  all  too  well  the  long  depression  years 
when  they  constituted  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Nation’s  relief  load. 
Negroes  look  to  the  present  administration  to  eliminate  this  condition. 

Employment  of  Negroes  during  the  war. — Just  as  the  Nation  before  VE-day 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  workers,  Negro 
workers  have  similarly  enjoyed  better  work  opportunities  recently  than  at  any 
time  in  their  employment  history.  This  favorable  situation  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  two  forces:  (1)  The  demand  for  labor  in  essential  industry;  and  (2) 
the  operation  of  manpower  controls,  particularly  antidiscrimination  measures. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  slightly  more  than  a  million  Negro 
workers  were  added  to  the  civilian  labor  force  between  April  1940  and  November 
1944,  increasing  the  number  of  employed  Negro  men  and  women  from  4.4  to  5.3 
millions.  This  increase  in  job  opportunities  was  characterized  by  a  striking 
development  which  will  affect  postwar  job  prospects  for  these  workers.  Whereas 
only  a  small  proportion  of  Negro  workers  were  formerly  employed  in  jobs  other 
than  unskilled  labor,  it  is  now  estimated  that  30  percent  of  these  workers  are 
engaged  in  semiskilled  and  skilled  operations  in  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
processes.  Significant  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Negroes  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  has  increased  from  a  peacetime  total  of  approximately  60,000  to  a  total 
of  273,000  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Along  with  thi's  increase  in  number  of  jobs, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  types  of  jobs  available  to  them. 
In  1938,  90  percent  of  Negro  workers  in  Federal  service  in  Washington  were 
classified  as  custodial  workers,  and  10  percent  as  clerical,  technical,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  workers.  Today,  40  percent  of  them  are  custodial,  and  60  percent  are 
in  the  higher  categories. 

Concentration  in  war  production. — According  to  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion,  726,000  Negroes  were  employed  in  July  1944.  in  all  industries  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  materials  of  war.  These  workers  were  distributed  in  the 
following  major  industries : 


Aircraft _  107.  000 

Shipbuilding _  182, 000 

Ordnance^ _  142,  000 

Communications  equipment —  19.  000 

Basic  iron  and  steel _  60,  000 


Basic  nonferrous  metals -  22,  000 

,u>  lv  r _  16, 000 

Other  munitions -  178,  000 


Total _  726,000 
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the  jobless,  the  frustrated,  but  because  America  needs  a  new  freedom,  the  free¬ 
dom  to  work  without  which  all  other  freedoms  languish.  All  liberty-loving  Jews 
in  America  endorse  this  measure.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  this  telegram 
made  a  part  of  the  transcript  of  your  hearing? 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  President. 


Statement  op  Julius  A.  Thomas,  Representing  the  National  Urban  League 

On  August  27,  1945,  the  National  Urban  League  presented  to  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  a  full  report  on  the  probable  effects  of  reconversion  on  the  status  of 
the  Nation’s  Negro  population.  The  report,  titled  “Racial  Aspects  of  Reconver¬ 
sion,"  includes  a  section  dealing  with  the  employment  outlook  for  Negro  wage 
earners  in  which  we  have  registered  our  unreserved  support  of  legislation 
designed  to  maintain  full  employment.  With  your  permission  I  should  like 
to  make  that  report  a  part  of  my  statement  to  this  committee.  I  should  like 
to  include,  also,  a  copy  of  an  article  titled,  “How  Reconversion  Will  Affect  Negro 
Workers."  This  article  was  published  last  July  in  the  magazine  America,  and 
was  written  by  the  director  of  industrial  relations  of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  chairman  has  already  stated  that  the  point  of  view  which  I  am  presenting 
to  this  committee  represents  the  position  of  the  National  Urban  League,  an 
interracial  social-work  agency  concerned  primarily  with  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  Nation’s  Negro  population.  I  should  like  to  add  the  following 
clarifying  facts :  There  are  51  local  organizations  affiliated  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  all  of-  which  are  extending  the  work  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
league  to  the  level  of  community  living.  These  organizations  are  today  facing 
the  biggest  job  they  have  bad  to  do  in  the  35  years  of  the  league’s  existence. 
What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  must  not  be  confined  to  the  statistical  material  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

In  almost  every  important  industrial  center  in  the  Nation  thousands  of  Negro 
workers  are  being  laid  off  daily  because  of  cut-backs  in  the  production  of  war 
materials.  In  some  cities  as  many  as  50,000  Negroes  will  be  affected  by  the 
sudden  change  in  our  economy.  The  problem  which  we  face  as  an  organization 
is  that  of  advising  and  counseling  these  displaced  workers.  While  they  are 
reported  statistically  as  so  many  workers  in  the  labor  pool,  in  our  thinking  they 
are  people  who  today  face  the  possibility  of  prolonged  unemployment,  unless 
our  economy  can  be  made  to  work  more  efficiently. 

There  will  be  many  references  to  the  social  cost  of  this  involuntary  termina¬ 
tion  of  earning  power  in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  do  more  than  refer  to  that  phase  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
working  daily.  I  think  it  worth  noting  that,  by  and  large,  the  Negroes  have 
always  borne  a  disproportionate  share  of  unemployment  and  have  always  paid 
a  greater  share  of  the  costs  in  terms  of  higher  death  rates,  substandard  living 
conditions,  higher  rates  of  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency,  and  many  other  social 
ills.  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  think  you  believe  that  Negroes  prefer  to 
be  pointed  to  as  the  Nation’s  problems.  The  Negro  worker’s  wartime  experi¬ 
ences  went  a  long  way  in  stimulating  self-respect  and  self-reliance  among  them. 
Among  other  things  they  earned  enough  to  provide  some  of  the  essential  comforts 
for  decent  family  living.  They  were  engaged  in  productive  jobs  in  which  they 
took  great  pride.  They  came  to  know  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  self- 
sufficiency  and  job  security— if  only  for  a  short  while.  The  Negro  worker  looks 
to  the  future  with  serious  misgivings. 

H  s  experience  has  taught  him  that  when  jobs  are  scarce,  he  can  hardly  expect 
to  get  one.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  work  for  all  hands,  the  Negro 
knows  he  will  find  a  job,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  job  for  which  he  is  best 
prepared  and  qualified.  I  realize,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  what  I  have  said  applies 
to  many  thousands  of  workers  of  various  races,  colors,  and  creeds.  I  do  not 
intend  to  discount  their  just  concern  for  the  state  of  our  postwar  economy.  If 
I  seem  to  overemphasize  the  probable  job  problems  of  Negro  workers,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  organization  by  which  I  have  been  employed  for  22  years  has  had  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  peculiar  problems  of  Negro  workers, 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remark?  here  without  some  reference  to  the  1,000,000 
NAgroes  who  have  served  in  our  armed  forces.  In  a  few  months  they  will  he 
returning  to  civilian  life  and  to  jobs  if  there  are  any  to  be  had.  In  the  past  2 
jeirs  I  and  other  representatives  of  the  Urban  League  have  visited  training 
camps  and  other  training  facilities  for  members  of  the  armed  forces.  We  have 
obs°rved  the  results  of  the  Army’s  training  program  as  we  watched  hundreds  of 
Negro  youths  handling  all  kinds  of  machines  and  technical  implements  of  war. 
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These  men  will  want  to  use  these  new  skills  when  they  return  to  civilian  life. 
They  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  typical  traditional  porter  and  janitor  job. 
Every  day  my  mail  includes  letters  from  Negro  soldiers  in  the  South  Pacific  as 
•well  as  from  Army  bases  here  at  home  inquiring  about  job  possibilities  in  this 
or  that  industrial  field.  The  occupational  readjustment  of  these  men  will  be  a 
problem  which,  up  to  now,  has  not  been  officially  recognized  by  the  agencies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  directing  veterans  into  productive  employment.  But  it  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  best  assurance  that  it  will  be  adequately  treated  is  the  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  to  stabilize  our  peacetime  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  in  the  proposed  legislation  any  great  de¬ 
parture  from  the  procedure  which  we  have  always  adopted  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  American  workers.  To  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare — an  accepted  responsibility  of  government,  it  seems  to  me — embraces  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  employment  of  our  citizenry  and  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  The  only  point  of  departure,  as  I  see  it,  may  be  in  the  fact  that 
we  now  propose  to  examine  our  economic  machinery  at  regular  intervals  before 
it  breaks  down  rather  than  after  it  breaks  down.  And  having  discovered  the 
probable  points  of  vulnerability,  we  propose  to  apply  the  remedies  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  complete  break-down.  Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  oversimplification 
of  the  problem,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  makes  sense. 

I  am  deeply  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
for  the  privilege  of  making  this  statement,  and  I  urge  your  continued  interest 
and  action  until  this  important  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  our  country. 


Employment 


The  Negro  worker  seeks  security. — The  No.  1  domestic  problem  of  the  Nation 
during  the  years  of  transition  and  peace  is  full  employment.  The  chief  concern 
of  13,000,000  Negroes  is  the  assurance  that  postwar  America  will  find  a  way  to 
use  their  skills  properly.  They  remember  all  too  well  the  long  depression  years 
when  they  constituted  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  Nation’s  relief  load. 
Negroes  look  to  the  present  administration  to  eliminate  this  condition. 

Employment  of  Negroes  during  the  war. — Just  as  the  Nation  before  VE-day 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  workers,  Negro 
workers  have  similarly  enjoyed  better  work  opportunities  recently  than  at  any 
time  in  their  employment  history.  This  favorable  situation  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  two  forces:  (1)  The  demand  for  labor  in  essential  industry;  and  (2) 
the  operation  of  manpower  controls,  particularly  antidiscrimination  measures. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  slightly  more  than  a  million  Negro, 
workers  were  added  to  the  civilian  labor  force  between  April  1940  and  November 
1944,  increasing  the  number  of  employed  Negro  men  and  women  from  4.4  to  5.3 
millions.  This  increase  in  job  opportunities  was  characterized  by  a  striking 
development  which  will  affect  postwar  job  prospects  for  these  workers.  Whereas 
only  a  small  proportion  of  Negro  workers  were  formerly  employed  in  jobs  other 
than  unskilled  labor,  it  is  now  estimated  that  30  percent  of  these  workers  are 
engaged  in  semiskilled  and  skilled  operations  in  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
processes.  Significant  also,  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Negroes  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  has  increased  from  a  peacetime  total  of  approximately  60,000  to  a  total 
of  273,000  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Along  with  this  increase  in  number  of  jobs, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  types  of  jobs  available  to  them. 
In  1938,  90  percent  of  Negro  workers  in  Federal  service  in  Washington  were 
classified  as  custodial  workers,  and  10  percent  as  clerical,  technical,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  workers.  Today,  40  percent  of  them  are  custodial,  and  60  percent  are 
in  (he  higher  categories. 

Concentration  in  war  production. — According  to  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion,  726,000  Negroes  were  employed  in  July  1944,  in  all  industries  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  .materials  of  war.  These  workers  were  distributed  in  the 
following  major  industries ; 


Aircraft _  107.  000 

Shipbuilding _ _ _  182,  000 

Ordnance^ _  142,  000 

Communications  equipment —  19.  000 

Basic  iron  and  steel _  60,  000 


Basic  nonferrous  metals -  22,  000 

ah  Ikt _  16,000 

Other  munitions -  178.  000 


Total _  726,  000 
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The  disproportionate  concentration  of  Negroes  in  those  industries  which  will 
suffer  the  greatest  cut-backs  after  the  war  is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  factors 
affecting  their  employment  prospects. 

Reconversion  and  Negro  workers. — The  majority  of  Negroes,  therefore,  now 
employed  in  essential  industries  will  be  forced  to  look  for  work  in  new  fields. 
It  should  be  noted  also,  that  they  have  found  employment  largely  in  the  con¬ 
gested  industrial  centers  where  competition  for  peacetime  employment  will  be 
most  acute.  For  this  reason,  a  return  to  prewar  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
will  lessen  the  reemployment  chances  of  displaced  Negro  workers.  Moreover, 
Negro  workers  in  most  cases  were  the  last  to  be  hired ;  hence,  the  lack  of  union 
seniority  will  further  retard  their  reemployment.  The  effects  of  cut-backs  have 
already  been  felt  in  several  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  production  centers  where 
Negroes  have  been  among  the  first  workers  to  be  released.  It  was  estimated 
that  some  400,000  Negro  war  workers  would  lose  jobs  between  VE-day  and 
VJ-day.  Over-all  displacement  of  Negro  war  workers  because  of  cut-backs  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  war  jobs  to  returning  veterans  whom  they  have  replaced  was 
expected  to  inc tease  this  total. 

Postwar  job  prospects ,  full  employment  and  fair  employment  practices. — The 
realization  of  our  peacetime  goal  of  full  employment  becomes  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  Negro  workers.  Experience  has  shown  that  because  of  their  marginal 
status  in  industrial  and  commercial  employment,  Negroes  suffer  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  share  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  during. any  period  of  economic 
regression.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  their  job  problems  will  disappear 
even  if  we  achieve  a  relatively  high  level  of  peacetime  employment.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  that  some  employers,  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  fair  employment  practices,  will  revert  to  discrimination  against  Negro 
job  seekers.  There  is  the  possibility,  too,  that  labor  unions,  acting  under  pressures, 
may  attempt  to  protect  jobs  for  their  white  members  at  the  expense  of  Negro 
workers.  These  two  possibilities  lead  to  the  conviction  that  special  efforts 
will  be  required  to  continue  the  desirable  wartime  trend  of  distributing  jobs 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  a  worker’s  skill  and  capacity — a  practice  which  previously 
has  not  been  followed  where  Negro  workers  are  concerned.  The  achievement 
of  full  employment  and  fair  employment  practices  instituted  by  legislation  or 
administrative  regulation  are  both  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  an  improved 
economic  status  among  Negroes.  Thus,  two  bills  now  before  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  take  an  additional  importance  and  demand  a  full  hearing  and  early 
action  by  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The  first  is  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1945,  S.  380,  to  provide  for  ‘‘full  employment  of  American  labor."  The 
second  is  the  Dawson-Scanlon  bill  to  provide  for  permanent  peacetime  machinery 
to  insure  fair  employment  practice. 

Management’s  attitude. — It  is  significant  to  note  that  important  sections  of 
management,  as  revealed  in  a  study  of  300  war  plants  by  the  National  Urban 
League,  have  reported  favorably  on  the  performance  of  Negro  workers,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  newcomers  to  industry 
and  had  to  be  trained  on  the  job.  This  revelation  tends  to  give  some  assurance 
that  progressive  management  will  look  with  favor  upon  granting  Negro  workers 
a  fair  chance  for  peacetime  employment  provided,  of  course,  our  economy  main¬ 
tains  a  high  level  of  production  and  consumption.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  a  number  of  these  industrialists  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  some 
form  of  permanent  legislation  would  be  needed  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination 
in  employment. 

Attitude  of  labor. — A  heartening  development  during  the  war  period  has  been 
the  relaxation  of  exclusionist  policies  in  the  labor  movement.  Such  information 
as  is  available  indicates  that  approximately  1,500,000  Negro  workers  are  currently 
members  of  labor  unions  connected  with  the  CIO,  A.  F.  of  L„  or  independent 
unions.  Notable  exceptions  in  this  regard  are  the  railway  brotherhoods,  against 
whom  action  is  now  pending  as  a  result  of  their  refusal  to  comply  with;  the 
FEPC  directive.  Some  unions  have  partially  relaxed  their  prewar  policies,  such 
as  permitting  the  establishment  of  auxiliaries  for  Negroes  only,  or  issuing  special 
work  permits  for  them.  Obviously,  these  changes  in  policy' do  not  give  Negro 
workers  a  chance  to  work  freely  at  the  job  of  their  choice,  nor  does  it  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  full  union  membership  and  participation.  Certain 
local  affiliates  of  international  unions  have  failed  to  bring  their  practices  in  line 
with  the  policies  of  their  respective  internationals,  and  they  are  deliberately 
restricting  freedom  of  choice  in  employment  opportunities  for  Negro  workers. 
Unless  there  is  a  more  vigorous  effort  to  secure  fair  labor  practices  in  all  labor 
unions,  Negro  workers  will  face  an  added  barrier  to  equality  of  job  opportunity. 
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The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  three  recent  decisions  involving  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  of  unions  and  the  right  of  Negro  members  to  unrestricted 
membership,  has  in  effect  given  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  dis¬ 
criminatory  practices  against  Negro  workers.  The  Board  certified  three  unions 
as  the  exclusive  agents  of  all  employees  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  although 
Negro  members  of  these  unions  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  full 
membership  status.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  case,  and  the  War  Labor 
Board  in  several  other  rulings,  have  given  opposite  decisions.  We  are  convinced 
that  a  basic  definition  by  law,  or  by  regulation  with  the  force  of  law,  and  Federal 
implementing  machinery  are  two  of  the  most  appropriate  and  sure  means  of 
eliminating  such  restrictive  membership  practices. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service. — The  United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  is,  and  will  probably  be,  a  strategic  point  of  contact  for  Negro  workers  and 
veterans  seeking  employment.  Racial  practices  in  some  local,  regional,  and 
area  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  have  advanced  in  the  past 
4  years,  but  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  service  of  routing  Negro 
workers  to  jobs.  Among  other  things,  few  offices  employ  Negfo  personnel  at 
levels  whicli  permit  them  to  share  in  policy  making  or  program  planning.  For 
instance,  in  region  VII  covering  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  a  negligible  number  of  Negroes  are  to  be  found  as  inter¬ 
viewers  or  counselors  despite  the  high  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  population  of 
the  region. 

Civil  Service. — The  number  of  Negro  workers  enjoying  Federal  civil-service 
status  has  increased  from  60,000  to  273,000  during  the  war.  The  majority  of 
these  workers  have  only  temporary  civil  service  status,  but  many  of  them  will 
seek  to  qualify  for  permanent  employment  now  that  the  war  is  over.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  fair  and  impartial  practices  with  respect  to  the  selection  and  assign¬ 
ment  of  Negro  eligibles  to  job  openings  under  civil  service  jurisdiction  will  aid 
materially  in  preventing  discrimination  against  them. 

Phases  of  social  security. — The  need  for  a  higher  level  of  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  has  been  stressed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Negro  workers, 
who  will  be  seriously  affected  by  cutbacks,  are  among  those  whom  the  solution 
of  this  issue  will  affect  most  directly. 

Indeed,  the  social-security  program  we  now  have  is  of  little  direct  benefit 
to  millions  of  Negroes.  The  act  excludes,  from  both  unemployment  insurance 
and  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  employees  in  private  households  and  farm 
work — two  occupations  in  which  millions  of  Negroes  make  their  living.  Some 
45,000,060  wage  earners  are  now  building  protection  against  the  economic  risks 
of  death  and  penniless  old  age  under  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  The  opportunity  to  share  these  benefits  is  denied  to  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  million  wage  earners,  many  of  whom  are.  Negroes.  Of  all  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  awarded  in  1942,  only  6  percent  went  to  Negroes,  although  they  normally 
represent  about  10  percent  of  our  working  population. 

Unless  the  Social  Security  Act  is  changed,  there  is  also  real  danger  that  many 
Negroes  now  in  industrial  jobs  and  contributing  to  the  social  security  fund  will 
not  be  protected  against  the  hazards  of  unemployment  or  old  age.  Many  of 
them  who  lack  the  industrial  tenure  required  for  benefits  may  be  forced  to  return 
to  employment  not  now  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  too,  excludes  from  its  scope  domestic  and  agricultural  service,  public 
employment,  and  certain  other  jobs.  In  many  States  those  who  work  for  small 
firms  are  not  covered.  Here  again  large  numbers  of  Negroes  find  themselves 
automatically  left  with  no  insurance  protection.  Constructive  proposals  now 
before  Congress  would  eliminate  such  discrimination  in  the  coverage  of  workers. 
The  words  “social  security”  will  take  on  meaning  for  millions  of  Negroes  if 
these  proposals  are  enacted  into  legislation. 


How  Will  Reconversion  Affect  Negro  Workers? 

(By  Julius  A.  Thomas) 

On  VE-day  I  crossed  a  busy  intersection  in  Harlem,  observing  the  hilaiious 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  A  few  feet  away  stood  a 
small  group  of  young  fellows  about  to  join  in  the  demonstration.  One  sober-faced 
youngster  who  seemed  to  share  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends  suddenly 
burst  forth  with  this  observation:  “Boy,  what  you  so  happy  about?  Don  t  you 
know  that  means  the  end  of  yo’  job?” 
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Certainly,  I  would  not  say  the  attitude  of  this  young  man  was  typical  of  the 
Negro’s  reaction  to  the  termination  of  one  phase  of  the  most  brutal  war  in  world 
history.  Thousands  of  patriotic  Negro  families  are  rejoicing  over  the  prospects 
of  having  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  and  loved  ones  back  home  again.  But  for 
countless  other  families,  Negro  and  white,  the  end  of  the  war  means  loss  of 
jobs  and  the  end  of  war-born  prosperity.  Thus,  the  grim  possibility  of  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  hangs  like  a  menacing  cloud  over  the  Nation  even  before 
we  silence  the  drums  of  war  in  the  Pacific. 

For  the  Negro  worker,  war  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
his  economic  destiny.  The  Civil  War  gave  him  the  right  to  sell  his  labor  as  a 
freeman,  and  the  First  World  War  enabled  him  to  taste  the  fruits  of  industrial 
opportunity.  The  present  war  has  opened  wide  new  doors  of  employment,  thereby 
permitting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Negroes  to  master  new  skills  and  industrial 
techniques.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  many  Negroes  should  anticipate 
with  serious  misgivings  the  possibility  that  the  return  to  a  peacetime  economy 
will  mean  the  loss  of  these  newly  acquired  jobs  in  industry.  What  reconversion 
will  mean  for  rjegro  wage  earners  is,  therefore,  an  important  aspect  of  the  whole 
problem  of  postwar  employment.  We  shall  not  find  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
the  over-all  problem  unless  we  face  squarely  and  dispassionately  the  precarious 
position  of  13,000,000  Negroes  in  our  society. 

The  role  of  the  Negro  worker  in  the  American  economy  is  too  well  known  to 
require  additional  documentation  in  this  article.  The  patterns  that  were  crystal¬ 
lized  during  the  long  years  of  slavery  have  changed  but  very  little  during  the 
past  SO  years,  despite  vast  improvement  in  the  Negro’s  educational  opportunities. 
Only  the  fields  of  racial  service  have  afforded  the  majority  of  trained  Negroes  a 
real  chance  to  demonstrate  their  capacities  and  abilities,  and  this  fact  tends  to 
perpetuate  a  narrow  one-sided  philosophy  of  Negro  education.  Thus  the  recent 
large-scale  movement  of  Negro  workers  into  industrial  employment  becomes  more  \ 
significant  against  this  background  of  tradition  in  racial  employment  practices. 

NEGRO  LABOR  DURING  THE  WAR 

More  than  a  million  Negro  workers  have  been  added  to  the  labor  force  during 
the  past  4  years,  while  another  million  Negroes  have  been  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces.  Unemployment  has  been  virtually  wiped  out  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  In  the  production  of  essential  war  materials  1%  million  Negroes  will  be 
found.  About  20  percent  of  this  number  are  women  workers  who  were  among 
the  last  persons  called  upon  to  round  out  our  wartime  labor  force.  While  there 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  workers  employed  in  what 
we  consider  continuing  industries,  the  majority  of  Negro  war  workers  have  been 
employed  in  strictly  war  production.  According  to  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion’s  most  recent  reports,  the  Negro  labor  force  in  essential  employment  is 
distributed  in  the  following  categories  :  Shipbuilding,  192,009 ;  aircraft  production, 
116,000;  ordnance  and  communication  equipment,  122,000;  basic  metals  and  rub¬ 
ber,  103,000 ;  other  munitions,  160,000.  From  these  estimates  it  will  be  observed 
that  600,000  Negro  workers  are  concentrated  in  the  industries  that  will  suffer 
most  severe  cut  backs  when  peace  comes. 

Another  210,000  Negro  workers  have  increased  the  number  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  from  60,000  to  almost  270,000.  Employed  under  temporary  civil-service 
contracts,  many  of  these  workers  will  be  released  6  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war  or  when  their  services  are  no  longer  needed.  A  substantial  number  of  these 
Government  workers  are  in  white-collar  or  clerical  jobs,  a  field  which  has  offered 
very  limited  opportunities  for  Negro  workers.  It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this 
connection  that  before  the  war,  90  percent  of  all  Negro  workers  in  Federal  em¬ 
ployment  were  classified  as  unskilled  workers  and  were  employed  largely  as 
janitors,  messengers,  and  laborers  in  custodial  service.  During  the  past  4  years, 
according  to  a  study  recently  released  by  the  Division  of  Analysis  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee,  the  number  of  Negroes  on  the  Federal  pay  roll 
classified  as  clerical,  administrative,  and  technical  workers  constitutes  almost 
35  percent  of  the  total  Negro  employment.  The  percentage  of  Negro  workers 
in  the  total  Government  work  force  increased  during  the  same  period  from  8.4 
percent  to  12.5  percent.  This  substantial  change  in  the  status  of  Negro-Govern¬ 
ment  workers  will  be  materially  affected  when  demobilization  of  the  vast  army 
of  civilian  Government  workers  finally  begins. 
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THE  NEGRO  VETERAN 

Approximately  1,100,000  Negroes  have  been  inducted  into  the  Army,  Navy, 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  In  this  group  are  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  Negro  males  between  18  and  37  years  of  age.  They  have 
come  from  every  section  of  the  country  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  they 
bear  to  the  total  local  population.  As  would  be  expected,  almost  70  percent  of 
the  Negro  enrollment  in  the  military  services  came  from  the  Southern  States, 
and  50  percent  of  this  number  are  from  rural  sections  of  the  South.  We  have 
only  tentative  estimates  of  the  size  of  our  peacetime  Army  and  Navy,  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  we  shall  maintain  a  force  of  at  least  2,500,000  men.  Assuming 
that  Negroes  will  constitute  10  percent  of  the  postwar  Army,  we  may  expect  the 
eventual  demobilization  of  almost  800,000  Negro  veterans  of  this  war. 

The  return  of  these  men  to  civilian  life  will  further  intensify  the  employment 
problems  of  Negro  wage  earners  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
To  begin  with,  relatively  few  Negroes  in  the  service  had  jobs  to  which  they  will 
want  to  return  after  the  war.  The  most  accurate  estimates  available  indicate 
that  not  more  than  25  or  30  percent  of  all  veterans  will  return  to  prewar  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  doubtful  that  15  percent  of  Negro  veterans  held  prewar  jobs 
that  will  satisfy  them  when  they  are  discharged  from  the  service.  We  may  ex¬ 
pect,  therefore,  the  return  of  some  700,000  Negro  veterans  to  a  saturated  labor 
market  soon  after  peace  comes.  An  estimated  50,000  Npgro  veterans  will  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  in  the  GI  bill. 

The  adjustment  of  these  men  to  our  peacetime  economy  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
To  begin  with,  Negroes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  used  primarily  in  non¬ 
combat  units — engineers,  transport,  quartermaster,  communications,  supply,  and 
maintenance  services.  In  addition  to  the  basic  military  training  which  they  have 
received,  many  of  them. have  acquired  skills  and  experience  which  they  could 
never  have  gotten  in  civilian  life.  Undoubtedly  they  will  prefer  jobs  in  which 
some  of  these  skills  can  be  utilized.  If  they  are  denied  a  fair  chance  at  available 
jobs  in  the  occupational  fields  of  their  choice,  they  will  have  just  cause  to  question 
the  integrity  of  our  peace  aims  just  as  they  have  had  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
o£  war  aims  when  their  interests  were  involved. 

NEGRO  MIGRATION 

In  the  midst  of  the  social  and  economic  upheavals  caused  by  this  war,  another 
significant  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  Negro  population  has  been  observed. 
The  movement  from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  from  the  South  to  the  North — a 
movement  which  was  sharply  accelerated  during  World  War  I  and  immediately 
thereafter — has  made  the  Negro  predominantly  an  urban  dweller.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reported  recently  that  the  male  Negro  labor  force  on  farms 
declined  from  47  percent  in  April  1940  to  28  percent  in  1944.  While  this  move¬ 
ment  did  not  get  under  way  until  the  need  for  workers  in  west  coast,  southern, 
and  eastern  shipyards  became  acute,  at  least  800,000  Negroes  have  deserted  the 
farms  for  work  in  industrial  plants  during  the  past  4  years. 

Whether  or  not  these  people  will  return  to  their  rural  habitat  when  the  war  is 
over  is  not  certain  at  this  point.  The  prospects  are,  however,  that  the  vast 
majority  will  not  return  unless  the  much  discussed  industrialization  of  the  South 
proceeds  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  It  is  even  .predicted  that  the  end  of  war  will 
usher  in  another  period  of  migration  from  the  South  to  the  North,  Middle  West, 
and  west  coast.  The  movement,  according  to  some  observers,  will  be  spear¬ 
headed  by  Negro  veterans,  in  search  of  better  working  arid  living  conditions  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  This  unpredictable  factor  in  the  postwar  attitudes 
of  the  Nation’s  Negro  population  may  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  race  rela¬ 
tions  not  only  in  the  field  of  employment  but  in  many  other  areas  of  community 
life. 

CAN  WE  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  ? 

Most  people  agree  that  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment 
after  the  war,  many  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  article  will  be  resolved. 
Of  course  the  future  of  our  national  well  being  can  be  said  to  depend  on  this 
imponderable.  But  the  cold  fact  is  that  the  Negro  worker  will  have  more  than 
his  rightful  share  of  frustrations  and  disappointments  in  his  efforts  to  broaden 
his  economic  outlook. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  disproportionate  number  of  Negro  workers  and  veterans 
will  have  to  be  reemployed.  They  will  be  competing  in  a  labor  market  against 
the  best  trained  labor  force  the  Nation  has  even  produced.  While  most  employers 
agree  that  Negro  workers  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce  as  much 
as  any  other  workers  when  given  an  opportunity,  strong  pressures  generated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  insecurity  and  fear  ma.v'prove  too  powerful  to  overcome  in  the 
struggle  for  the  continuation  of  fair  employment  practices  after  the  war. 

By  no  means  should  it  be  said  that  all  employers  will  yield  to  the  undemo¬ 
cratic  attitudes  which  have  their  roots  in  race  prejudice.  The  writer  has  talked 
with  scores  of  industrialists  who  have  given  every  assurance  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  Negro  workers  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  develop  their 
skills  and  capabilities.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  employers, 
even  during  the  war,  employed  Negro  and  other  minority-group  workers  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  Federal  directives  and  regulations.  “The 
end  of  the  war  will  give  us  the  chance  to  eliminate  many  undesirable  workers 
whom  we  didn't  want  in  the  first  place,”  one  employer  remarked  recently.  Hap¬ 
pily,  this  does  not  represent  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  progressive  spokesmen 
for  industry  and  business.  Nor  does  it  reflect  the  thinking  of  enlightened  labor 
leadership  whose  influence  has  played  no  sjnall  part  in  removing  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  employment  of  Negro  workers  in  the  hundreds  of  war  plants. 

The  solution  to  this  vexing  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  conscience  of.  the 
American  people.  In  no  sense  have  the  depressed  masses  of  Negroes  in  America 
had  a  fair  chance  in  the  Nation’s  economy.  The  rigid  controls  imposed  by  an 
unyielding  caste  system  have  “kept  the  Negro  in  his  place”  more  often  than  they 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  a  first-class  individual. 
This  contradiction  in  our  racial  practices  has  not  only  restricted  the  Negro’s 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment  but  it  has  set  him  apart  in  an  isolated 
compartment  of  our  national  culture.  His  personality,  his  family  life,  his 
chances  for  an  education,  his  house,  even  the  street  in  which  he  resides,  reflect 
the  devastating  effects  of  cultural  and  economic  ostracism. 

The  war  has  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  the  basis  of  human 
relations  in  our  society.  Many  thoughtful  Americans  have  come  to  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  human  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity.  They  are 
more  disposed  to  extend  these  fundamental  rights  to  all  American  citizens  re¬ 
gardless  of  race  or  religion.  It  is  in  this  heartening  possibility  that  we  shall 
discover  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  make  democracy  a  living  reality. 

(The  article  by  Julius  A.  Thomas  appeared  in  June  23,  3945,  issue  of  the 
Catholic  publication,  America.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  director  of  the  department 
of  industrial  relations  of  the  National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New 
York,  10,  N.  Y.) 


Statement  of  the  Social  Act.on  Department  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference  in  Behalf  of  H.  R.  2202,  the  Full-Employment  Bill 

The  social-action  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
wishes  to  record  approval  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  full-employment  bill, 
both  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  and  the  bill  introduced  in  the  House.  One 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  as  passed — the  one  making  it  mandatory  upon  the 
President  and  not  simply  permissive  to  consult  private  groups  and  State  and  local 
governments — is  a  great  improvement. 

The  N.  C.  W.  C.  social-action  department  which  endorses  this  bill  is  that  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Catholic  bishops'  organization  of  the  United  States  that  especially 
deals  with  this  subject.  We  have  been  working  on  it  for  over  25  years. 

The  advantages  of  the  bill  are  simply  that  it  instructs  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  studies,  estimates  and  recommendations  on  employment  and  un¬ 
employment,  sets  up  a  joint  congressional  committee  on  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  and,  in  the  Senate  bill,  instructs  the  President  to  consult  with  pri¬ 
vate  groups  and  with  the  State  and  local  governments  in  his  presentation  of 
facts  and  recommendations.  There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  bill,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  no  great  difference  between  the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  before  the  House,  except  in  the  last  point.  In  both  bills  the  President  may 
set  up  advisory  committees  but  in  neither  bill  is  he  instructed  to  do  so.  We  hope 
he  shall  do  so. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  it  would  organize  the  Federal  Government 
better  and  would  instruct  governmental  cooperation  with  private  groups  and  the 
States,  cities,  and  counties  so  as  better  to  handle  the  governmental  part  of  the 
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job  of  getting  full  employment.  Yet  the  bill  remains  essentially  a  timid  bill  in  the 
face  of  the  threat  of  recurrence  of  unemployment— second,  only  to  war  as  a 
scourge  of  our  time  and  itself  an  incitement  to  war. 

It  is  a  timid  bill  because  it  does  not  set  up  a  way  through  which  Government 
can  help  nongovernmental  economic  life  to  get  the  full  employment  which  the 
bill  aims  at.  As  for  ourselves  we  wish  that  industry  councils  would  be  set  up 
in  each  industry  and  federated,  and,  with  the  Government  helping  them, 
work  out  the  conditions  of  full  output  and  full  employment.  Sooner  or  later 
this  proposal  will  come  to  the  front  again.  As  it  is,  the  bill  lets  things  go,  and 
then  when  there  is,  failure  calls  on  the  Federal  Government  to  act.  We  should 
like  something  more  basic.  Yet  we  remain  in  favor  of  the  bill  because  if  passed 
it  can  do  a  great  deal,  and  because  basic  proposals  have  little  chance  now  but 
may  have  a  great  chance  if  Congress  organizes  itself  to  handle  the  problem  and 
if  the  President  gets  the  executive  department  to  act  and  secures  the  advice  of 
private  groups  and  the  State  and  local  governments. 

We  are  not  iu  favor  of  this  bill  as  a  cure-all.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  its  major 
emphasis  upon  governmental  action  as  a  remedy  for  unorganized  private  failure. 
We  are  in  favor  of  it  as  a  beginning  toward  a  joint  move  by  Government  and 
organized  industries  and  professions  toward  full  output,  full  employment  and  a 
good  living  for  everybody  and  a  move  by  Government  to  fulfill  its  functions.  The 
bill  should  be  passed  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  amended  later  or  supple¬ 
mented  to  meet  the  full  needs. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  29, 1945. 

Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  impairment  of  the  economy  and  the  drain  on  Government 
finances  under  the  full  employment  bill  seems  almost  self-evident,  and  it  has 
come  to  attention  that  they  are  being  carefully  considered  by  your  committee. 
However,  the  likely  effect  of  the  operations  under  the  full  employment  bill  on 
the  enterprise,  self-reliance,  and  integrity  of  the  people  of  this  country  concerns 
me.  Perhaps  the  possible  effect  can  be  foreseen  through  reviewing  some  results 
of  previous  attempts  of  the  Government  to  nurture  great  numbers  of  our  adult 
population. 

Prior  to  1933  we  did  not  have  much  evidence  as  to  how  large-scale  Government 
paternalism  would  work  in  this  country.  With  the  WPA  and  similar  made-work 
programs,  and  now  with  the  passage  of  a  few  years’  experience  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  other  benefit  measures,  it  appears  we  have  first-hand  evidence. 
It  is  a  rare  case  where  a  family,  through  immediate  or  distant  relatives,  has  not 
had  one  or  more  of  them  taking  advantage  of  this  outpouring  of  Government1 
money,  and  where  the  individual  has  adjusted  himself  or  herself  to  living  on 
these  moneys.  Also  in  too  many  cases  they  lost  their  desire  to  exert  any  physical 
or  mental  effort  beyond  that  necessary  to  obtain  these  moneys.  Many  of  these 
individuals  have  worked  during  the  war,  but  it  can  be  anticipated  that  they  will 
be  among  the  first  to  appear  on  new  rosters  of  those  receiving  Government 
benefits.  These  were  not  necessarily  common  laborers. 

Near  one  of  the  small  San  Joaquin  Valley  towns  a  Government  compound 
for  housing  itinerants,  principally  Okies,  was  erected  during  the  late  depression. 
One  day  a  utility  division  manager  telephoned  the  personnel  manager  and  said 
that  he  was  having  a  difficult  time  maintaining  his  common-labor  force.  He 
said,  in  substance,  “We  have  been  trying  to  cooperate  by  giving  employment  to 
these  Okies,  but  we  find  that  after  a  few  days  they  fail  to  show  up,  or  quit, 
and  that  is  the  last  we  see  of  them.  We  also  hear  they  have  passed  the  word 
around  that  this  is  a  good  location  because  it  is  easy  to  get  a  little  money. 
It  appears  we  are  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the  local  itinerant  prob¬ 
lem  by  hiring  them.”  Further  investigation  revealed  that  the  manager’s  con¬ 
clusions  were  correct.  Common  labor  was  being  paid  $5  per  day  (strictly  pick- 
and-shovel),  and  the  Okies  would  work  a  few  days  and  quit.  This  seemed  to 
provide  enough  cash  to  last  them  a  long  time  and  they  did  not  work  at  local 
crop  harvesting,  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the  Government  housing  proj¬ 
ects  were  located  in  that  area.  A  check  in  other  locations  where  there  were 
similar  settlements  revealed  the  same  experience.  This  is  not  surprising,  but 
it  is  evidence  of  how  little  incentive  this  class  of  labor  has  to  work  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  remove  that  little  incentive. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  when  PWA  and  WPA  were  conceived,  its  proponents 
stated  that  the  principal  objective  was  to  provide  income  to  the  individual  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  charity  and  thereby  maintain  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  self-respect.  A  review  of  the  actual  operation  will  show  that  too  many 
of  the  projects  were  known  to  be  of  little  value  by  the  workmen  as  well  as  the 
supervisors,  and  studied  malingering  •  was  common  and  condoned.  In  fact, 
loaling  and  subterfuge  were  the  smart  ways  of  behaving.  As  most  persons  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  many  such  eases,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  document  this 
with  examples.  However,  this  is  not  offered  as  a  criticism  of  the  supervision 
of  PWA.and  WPA.but  as  a  reminder  of  how  such  Government-sponsored  pater¬ 
nalism  may  be  wide  of  the  initial  concept  or  actually  accomplish  the  reverse 
result. 

There  now  have  been  several  years  of  operation  under  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance.  The  initial  concept  is  very  easy  to  recall,  i.  e.,  to  tide  over  the  individual 
who  was  capable  of  and  who  was  seeking  productive  employment.  In  this  State, 
unemployment  benefits  have  been  paid  to  the  following : 

1.  Former  employees  who  have  left  work  to  be  married.  (General  practice.) 

2.  Former  female  employees  who  have  left  work  to  bear  a  child.  (General 
practice. ) 

3.  Former  employees  who  left  work  to  attend  school.  (Frequent.) 

4.  Former  employees  who  quit  or  ask  to  be  laid  off  to  take  a  trip  or  vacation. 
(Often.) 

5.  Baseball  players,  character  and  bit  actors,  taxi  dancers,  and  similar  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  seasonal  or  in  which  intermitteney  is  recognized  by  those  who  elect 
to  pursue  them.  (General  practice.) 

6.  Former  employees  who  are  now  working  in  uncovered  employment. 
(Agriculture,  small  businesses.) 

7.  The  pieceworker  who  quits  with  the  prior  understanding  that  she  will  collect 
and  share  with  her  syndicate  of  friends. 

8. -  Employees  who  have  voluntarily  quit  because : 

(а)  They  didn’t  like  the  job. 

(б)  They  are  tired’ of  working. 

(c)  They  have  real  of  imaginary  grievances  against  individuals  or  former 
associates. 

( d)  There  might  be  greener  pastures  elsewhere. 

(e)  Go  into  their  own  business. 

9.  Employees  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  and  who  are  receiving,  or  are  eligible  to  receive,  disability  benefits  under 
employer  plans.  (Frequently.) 

10.  Employees  who  have  reached  their  normal  retirement  date  and  are  receiving 
pensions  under  social  security  and  from  private  plans  coincidentally.  (Regu¬ 
larly.) 

The  foregoing  list  could  be  extended,  but  these  are  sufficient  examples  of  how 
unemployment  benefits  were  being  paid  (prior  to  the  war)  to  individuals  whom 
it  was  never  intended  should  be  given  benefits  when  the  plan  was  being  conceived 
and  argued  for  by  industry,  labor,  and  legislators.  The  aggregate  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  are  large  and  cannot  be  dispatched  with  the  statement  that  they  were 
only  the  occasional  case,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  payments  went  to  the 
unemployed  individual  capable  of  and  seeking  productive  employment.  In  one 
large  company  unemployment  benefits  paid  in  cases  similar  to  or  identical  with 
those  mentioned  above  aggregated  more  than  52  percent  (over  3-year  period)  of 
the  total  of  such  benefits  paid  to  former  (or  existing)  employees.  In  1940  and 
1941  this  and  other  evidence  was  used  by  some  legislators  in  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  bill  to  stop  this  flow  of  money,  but  after  long  debate  the  corrective  legislation 
was  finally  unsuccessful. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  unemployment  reserves  commission  stated  they 
were  aware  of  this  legalized  chiseling,  but  that  they  could  not  make  a  detective’s 
investigation  of  every  ease,  and  could  only  deal  with  those  where  their  suspicions 
were  aroused.  They  stated  they  had  instructed  their  administrative  personnel 
to  not  only  pay  the  claims  made  by  such  individuals,  but  where  requested,  to 
suggest  to  individuals  liow  they  might  obtain  the  benefits.  The  flagrant  dupli¬ 
cations  of  other  social-security  benefits,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  made 
in  writing  and  orally,  but  it  appears  that  there  is  no  way  that  they  can  be 
legally  denied. 

The  employees'  viewpoint  was  that  there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  fund,  and 
hadn’t  they  paid  for  the  benefits?  Protests  from  employers  in  such  instances  as 
a  voluntary  quit  (and  where  the  employer  still  offered  a  job)  served  only  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  extend  the  waiting  period  from  2  weeks  to  something  like  5  or  6  weeks. 
There  is  no  public  criticism  of  these  misapplications  of  the  act  and  funds  except 
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perhaps  (or  individuals  who  do  not  collect  because  they  fail  to  make  themselves 
eligible.  In  other  words,  it  is  right  and  smart  to  get  the  benefits  and  it  is  stupid 
to  neglect  to  do  so. 

This  brief  statement  on  unemployment  benefits  as  paid  in  California  is  merely 
offered  again  as  evidence  of  what  happens  when  government  tries  to  do  somefhing 
about  the  individual  who  is  unemployed  because  of  his  own  actions  or  because  of 
conditions  beyond  his  control.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  plan  is  operating 
wide  of  the  objective  in  too  many  cases,  the  benefits  are  actually  in  competition 
with  active  employment,  and  the  act  is  certainly  not  inducing  the  people  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

If  time  and  your  patience  permitted  the  list  of  how  other  government  measures 
to  do  good  have  actually  been  used  and  abused  by  the  recipients  could  be  extended. 
For  example,  there  are  thousands  of  eases  of  individuals,  or  whole  families,  who 
stopped  working  so  as  to  live  on  relief.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present  attempts 
at  price  control  are  encouraging  or  inciting  individuals  to  engage  in  devious  sales 
and  working  practices,  and  that  is  not  intended  as  an  indictment  of  price  control, 
but  as  just  another  instance  of  how  it  has  become  smart  to  evade  restrictions  or  to 
take  advantage  of  benefits. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  speculate  on  the  cumulative  result.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  lost  their  self-reliance  in  part  or  in  whole,  and  with 
each  voluntary  or  involuntary  personal  reversal  in  the  futurg  will  look  to  someone, 
principally  the  central  Government,  to  set  them  (gently)  on  their  feet  or  to  just 
continue  them  in' a  reclining  position.  This  should  not  be  a  great  surprise.  With 
rare  exceptions  we  people  are  inherently  mentally  and  physically  lazy,  and  are 
stirred  out  of  our  lethargy  by  threats  or  rewards.  Until  recent  years  we  had  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  latter,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  much  of  this  remains.  It  was 
the  system  under  which  I  grew  up,  and  there  was  no  time  when  I  felt  that  anyone 
owed  me  anything.  I  believed  in  the  then  doctrines  that  if  you  were  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  studied,  worked  hard  and  set  aside  something  in  fat  years  for 
lean  years,  over  the  long  pull  your  course  would  be  generally  upward.  I  still 
believe  that  is  something  more  than  just  a  New  Year's  resolution  or  a  pious 
injunction. 

Lest  the  foregoing  be  discounted  as  coming  from  someone  who  does  not  know 
the  problems  of  the  working  man,  I  am  forced  to  give  a  thumbnail  autobiography. 

1.  I  have  been  entirely  self-supporting  since  age  18,  and  except  for  food  and 
shelter  have  provided  the  income  for  my  education  and  other  purposes  since  I 
was  age  12.  Present  age,  47. 

2.  Put  myself  through  high  school  and  college  by  working  in  machine,  boiler,  and 
pattern  shops. 

3.  Have  been  a  member  of  a  union  and  have  been  affected  by  both  right  and 
stupid  strikes. 

4.  Served  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I  and 
served  (42  months’  active  duty)  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  World 
War  II. 

5.  Am  presently  a  registered  Democrat. 

6.  During  puberty  I  considered  myself  a  Socialist,  but  this  lofty  state  came  to 
an  abrupt  end  when  I  discovered  that  out  of  10  Socialists  there  were  9  varieties, 
and  that  the  only  point  of  agreement  was  that  when  they  succeeded  in  their 
particular  brand  of  revolution  they  hoped  they  would  land  on  top. 

7.  A  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

8.  My  parents  and  ancestors  were  born  either  in  the  British  Isles  or  the  United 
States. 

9.  I  believe  I  have  only  one  phobia — that  (and  I  can  prove)  this  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  that  it  is  my  country,  and  that  I  owe  it  much. 

The  fact  that  people  devise  ways  to  obtain  Government  benefits  for  reasons 
for  which  they  were  never  intended  to  be  paid  should  not  surprise  any  mature 
person,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  this  country  nor  necessarily  due  to  poor  drafting 
of  the  legislation.  In  this  regard  the  experience  in  the  United  States  with  do- 
good  measures  accord  with  that  cf  the  Scandinavian  countries— -which  experience 
existed  when  this  country’s  parallel  legislation  was  being  conceived. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  recite  an  example  of  a  young  Scandinavian  who 
came  to  this  country  because  he  wanted  to  progress.  He  said  the  only  prospect 
for  advancement  in  Scandinavia  was  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  retirement  of 
his  superior,  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  horizontal  movement  to  a 
better  position  elsewhere,  and  that  the  country  offered  no  challenge.  He  face¬ 
tiously  described  the  workaday  life  of  himself  and  his  young  associates  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “We  worked  all  week,  paid  our  bills  on  Saturday,  got  drunk  Saturday  and 
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Sunday,  and  started  from  zero  again  on  Monday.’'  He  described  how  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  life’s  difficulties,  such  as  injury,  unemployment,  care  of  his  parents 
and  his  own  ultimate  retirement  were  provided  for  by  the  government  and  that 
there  was  little  reason  to  provide  anything  additional.  He  said  there  was  no 
incentive  to  bake  a  better  loaf  of  bread,  as  the  government  prescribed  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  the  price,  and  that  if  you  did  make  a  better  loaf,  no  one  would  believe 
you,  nor  would  they  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it.  The  government’s  minimums 
had  become  the  maximum  standards. 

The  Scandinavians  are  a  splendid  race,  and  it  is  believed  they  could  have 
given  a  better  account  of  themselves  in  World  War  II.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
experience  will  make  them  recall  the  need  to  keep  their  mental  and  physical 
muscles  strong  and  active,  but  it  is  feared  they  may  return  to  the  soft  ways  of 
their  life,  propagated  by  their  self-inflicted  government  paternalism. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  were  fast  headed  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  war  halted 
this  trend.  If  it  has  not  reversed  it,  it  is  suggested  that  we  would  do  well  to 
critically  look  at  the  effect  on  these  other  peoples  of  their  long-time  comprehen¬ 
sive  government  protection  against  all  of  life’s  vicissitudes. 

An  inspection  of  the  first  marches  of  history's  aggressors  shows  that  they 
seldom  initially  attack  anyone  who  they  think  is  prepared  and  determined  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself,  as  they  cannot  risk  even  a  small  possibility  of 
defeat  nor  the  losses  from  stiff  resistance.  There  will  be  other  aggressors,  and 
I  hope  we  stay  individually  and  collectively  tough  enough  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  would  be  unwise  even  to  start  a  Sunday  punch  in  our  direction". 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  hearing  the  contention  that  all  industry  operates 
solely  to  give  employment.  This  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  reasons  for  industry's 
being,  but  a  delusion  which  may  deceive  its  employees.  Industry,  as  we  conduct 
it  in  the  United  States,  can  only  expect  to  exist  and  progress  if  it  provides  useful 
and  needed  products  and  services  at  prices  which  its  customers  are  willing  to 
pay.  It  accomplishes  this  objective  through  its  finances,  facilities,  and  person¬ 
nel,  and  these  in  turn  must  have  something  required  in  the  process.  Hence  the 
better  we  equip  ourselves  and  the  more  useful  we  can  become,  the  greater  our 
value  to  industry,  our  nation,  and  ourselves.  We  need  to  be  frequently  reminded 
of  this  reality,  and  it  is  a  great  disservice  to  us  to  conceal  or  pervert  it  in  any 
manner.  Therefore  we  must  be  chary  of  any  legislative  proposal  that  will 
enervate  rather  than  energize  us. 

It  is  urged  that  the  full  employment  bill  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  its  long¬ 
term  effect  on  the  enterprise,  self-reliance,  courage,  and  rectitude  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  its  near-term  difficulties  of  administration  and  its  possible  demands 
upon  the  economy  and  finances  of  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 


Robert  A.  Hornby. 


Hon.  Carter  Manasco, 


Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association, 

Los  Angeles  14,  October  8,  19^5. 


Chairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Mb.  Manasco:  Our  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  1,500  employers  who  have  several  hundred  thousand  employees,  has 
approved  of  the  attached  statement  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.  You  may  be  interested  in  what  we  feel  to  be  self-evident  truths,  and 
particularly  the  problems  of  allocation  of  employment  brought  out  in  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Yours  truly, 

Paul  Stioup,  President. 


Comments  Upon  the  Full  Employment  Bill,  S.  380 


The  measure  is  variously  known  as  the  full  employment  and  60,000,000  jobs 
bill.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  because  it  establishes  a  policy  of  Federal  con¬ 
trol  over  and  responsibility  for  private  and  public  employment'  never  associated 
heretofore  with  a  republican  or  democratic  form  of  government.  The  bill  in 
substance  provides : 

(1)  A  national  policy  to  “assure  the  existence  at  all  times”  of  jobs  for  all 
Americans,  not  housewives  or  in  school.  This  employment  is  to  be  “useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  full  time.” 
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(2)  To  secure  the  “full-time  employment,”  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  provide  Federal  expenditures  to  the  extent  that  continuing 
full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved. 

(3)  The  President  is  to  send  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
a  budget  which  sets  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  (before  July  1)  or  longer 
period  («)  estimated  s'.ze  of  labor  force  (people  available  for  jobs),  including 
self-employed;  (b)  estimated  expenditures,  private  and  Government,  required  to 
provide  these  jobs;  and  (c)  estimated  expenditures  in  sight  as  against  the  need. 

If  work  in  sight  does  not  provide  employment  opportunities  for  all  the  labor 
force,  then  the  President  in  such  budget  will  recommend  a  program,  including 
legislation,  to  increase  private  expenditures  and  Federal  expenditures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack. 

If,  per  contra,  the  expenditures,  private  and  public,  estimated  in  the  budget 
are  more  than  enough  to  five  full  employment,  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
“set  forth  in  such  budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationary  economic 
dislocations  or  diminishing  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full 
employment  volue  of  production,  or  both — in  other  words,  reduce  prospective 
number  of  jobs. 

Additional  governmental  power  is  to  be  given  through  such  program  by 
control  over  alleged  monopolies. 

The  budget  is  to  report  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  during  the 
preceding  year  and  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  budget  programs  affecting 
the  “distribution  of  the  national  income.” 

(4)  The  President  is  given  administrative  power  with  needed  aid  to  set  up 
the  budget. 

(5)  Congress  is  to  set  up  a  joint  Senate  and  House  committee  to  study  the 
President’s  budget ;  make  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1  annually 
“as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  dealing  with  legislation”  relating  thereto. 
Legislation  is  to  follow  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the  Congress. 

(6)  The  President  is  to  review  quarterly  all  Federal  expenditures  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  employment  conditions  warrant  any  changes. 

(7)  Administrative  departments  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  giving 
aid  to  its  consideration. 

(8)  No  authorization  is  intended  to  have  the  Federal  Government  operate 
“plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities,”  or  to  use  compulsion  “in 
determining  the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower,"  or  to  make  any  change 
in  existing  procedures  or  appropriations,  or  to  do  anything  under  this  act  unless 
authorized  by  other  law. 

In  considering  the  policies  to  be  established  and  the  legislation  to  be  enacted 
thereunder  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : 

(1)  Useful  employment  is  determined  only  by  our  people  through  their  use  of 
their  purchasing  power  individually  or  collectively  to  fit  their  wants  and  needs. 
There  must  be  then  available  to  that  purchasing  power  a  constant  increase  in 
volume  and  in  variety  of  the  goods  and  services  with  widening  circle  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  meet  these  desires.  Purchasing  power  has  no  value  except  as  there  is 
something  available  to  purchase. 

(2)  The  wants  and  needs  of  our  free  people  are  not  to  be  regimented.  They 
are  of  individual  origin  and  individually  expressed,  with  free  and  sometimes 
collective  acceptance  in  the  action  taken.  If  individual  independence  is  to  be 
preserved  that  individual  right  must  be  maintained. 

(3)  Full  employment  achieved  through  Government  control  and  direction  is 
closely  akin  to  slavery. 

(4)  A  plan  such  as  this  measure  proposes  for  Government  control  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  be  tested  not  by  its  intent  but  by  its  practicability. 

(5)  The  prosperity  of  our  American  people  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  personal  enterprise  and  creative  industry  in  all 
activities  within  service  to  the  common  good ;  the  opportunity  to  apply  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  all  their  advances  to  increase  the  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  among  our  people.  There  must  be  recognition  of  the  value  of  individual 
independence,  of  the  establishment  of  a  purchasing  power  through  thrift  as  well 
as  earnings;  reward -for  knowledge,  application,  preseverance,  hard  work,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  ventures  constructive  in  nature. 

(G)  Excessive  taxation  in  all  governments  at  all  times,  whatever  the  purposes, 
has  destroyed  government  and  brought  misfortune  to  the  people:  taxation  is 
destructive  to  constructive  enterprise  and  cannot  usefully  be  invoked  to  provide 

“full  employment.”  .  ..  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

(7)  In  maintaining  and  restoring  employment  as  well  as  individual  independ¬ 
ence,  there  is  no  substitute  for  “money  in  the  bank.”  It  meets  the  vicissitude  of 
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fortune ;  but  more,  it  is  the  power  used  to  seize  opportunity ;  it  gives  confidence, 
and  reinvigorates  and  restores  prosperity.  This  power  is  destroyed  by  taking  such 
money  by  taxation  to  provide  so-called  full  employment. 

We  submit  that  this  measure  must  he  considered  in  connection  with  these 
self-evident  truths  and  offer  in  support  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Useful  employment  determined  by  our  people  through  their  purchasing 
power  to  fit  their  wants  and  needs  includes  demands  for  an  unnumbered  variety 
of  articles,  running  literally  into  millions  of  items ;  food,  clothing,  a  motor  car, 
a  pleasure  or  business  trip,  a  highway  or  a  new  school  system,  a  book,  or  a 
telescope.  How  will  these  millions  of  items  be  produced  according  to  the 
varying  wants  of  our  people  by  legislation?  The  job  of  Sisyphus  in  rolling  stones 
up  hill  all  day  to  have  them  roll  back  at  night  is  no  good,  for  it  produces  nothing. 
We  have  had  ample  demonstration  that  the  make-work  theory  does  not  work; 
unemployment  in  January  1939  in  the  available  labor  supply  was  around  10,000,- 
'000  people,  or  20  percent. 

(2)  Employment,  whether  reduced  by  legislation  or  increased  by  legislation, 
must  produce  the  goods  or  services 'which  in  turn  must  be  used  by  our  people. 
This  control  is  regimentation  of  purchasing.  It  interferes  definitely  with  indi¬ 
vidual  independence  to  express  wants  and  needs  through  purchasing  power  used 
in  accord  with  their  own  free  will ;  or  to  produce  through  such  individual  inde¬ 
pendence.  Is  it  the  intent  of  this  measure  to  try  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
■demand?  It  proposes  to  enlarge  upon,  or  cut  down  the  activities  of  business — 
what  business? 

(3)  The  only  full  employment  in  the  world  at  any  time  has  been  that  instituted 
by  slavery.  Slaves  have  had  full  employment  and  with  that  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing — and  lost  all  else.  For  under  this  legislation  obviously  the  man  or 
woman  must  take  the  job  that  is  offered,  or  there  is  no  full  employment.  He  must 
keep  it  for  the  same  reason.  If.no  one  takes  a  job  then  necessarily  it  disappears. 
Therefore,  if  our  American  people  are  to  have  “regular  and  full-time”  employment 
they  must  under  this  program  relinquish  these  rights ;  to  take  or  quit  a  job  by 
individual  choice,  to  work  when  and  where  they  please,  to  explore  opportunities 
until  they  find  a  place  in  which  contented  and  useful,  to  adventure  and  advance 
by  fitting  themselves  for  better  jobs,  with  or  without  present  employment. 
During  the  war  we  had  approximately  full  employment.  How?  By  drafting  11 
or  12  million  of  our  young  men  into  a  regimented  though  patriotic  military 
service ;  by  tying  others  at  home  by  certificate  plans  and  otherwise  to  jobs  with 
minimum  hours  of  work,  and  sacrifice  of  the  right  to  take  another  job  if  they 
quit  the  one  they  had.  Is  that  the  full  employment  this  measure  seeks?  In  its 
last  paragraph  the  measure  says  “No,"  but  it  is  contradictory  of  what  precedes ; 
because  how  otherwise  can  these  job  openings  made  by  legislative  mandate 
result  in  full  employment?  How  can  we  by  legislation  maintain  opportunities  that 
nobody  makes  use  of  or  fails  to  stay  with? 

Are  we  not  instituting  another  financially  costly  political  experiment  in  place 
of  the  freedom  in  offering  and  freedom  in  accepting  opportunities  to  work  which 
have  controlled  in  the  past?  In  that  past  our  people  engaged  in  interchange  of 
goods  and  services  based  upon  the  right  to  create,  the  right  to  sell,  the  right  to 
purchase,  and  the  right  to  use.  What  progress  has  our  country  made  under  that 
freedom?  It  has  been  well  measured  by  our  capacity  to  fight  a  world-wide  battle 
successfully. 

Our  census  figures  show  that  commencing  with  1870,  with  some  12.000,000  people 
gainfully  employed,  there  has  been  an  increase  every  10  years  ranging  from 
4,000,000  to  8,000,000,  from  1870  to  1930.  It  is  true  that  between  1930  and  1939, 
there  being  some  10,000,000  in  the  labor  force  unemployed  in  the  latter  year,  there 
was  little  if  any  gain;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  likewise  was  an  era 
of  replacing  individual  responsibility,  initiative,  and  enterprise  with  government 
experiments,  activities,  and  controls,  with  heavily  increasing  burdens  of  taxation. 

(4)  Wishful  planning  like  wishful  thinking  must  be  tested  not  by  its  purpose 
but  by  its  practicability.  It-is  a  proper  enough  program  for  the  Federal  and  all 
■other  of  our  governments  in  the  United  States  to  make  their  public  expenditures 
at  a  time  when  there  is  marked  unemployment.  No  legislation  is  required  to  do 
this,  and  no  legislation  should  control  it.  It  is  a  question  in  each  individual  case 
of  sound  judgment  locally  or  nationally  as  to  when  such  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken.  But  we  submit  that  here  as  in  all  other  human  affairs  the  time  element 
is  of  great  importance.  It  may  be  the  essence.  Can  a  needed  schoolhouse,  a  new 
sewer  system,  an  overcrowded  and  dangerous  highway,  a  flood  control,  or  a  new 
fire  station,  await  indefinitely  the  coming  of  unhoped  for  and  unknown  hard  times? 
But  all  these  public  enterprises  have  marked  limitations -in  furnishing  direct 
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employment  and  are  of  very  limited  value  compared  with  the  volume  of  private 
expenditures  in  furnishing  employment  indirectly  by  increasing  purchasing  power. 
Look  up  the  records  and  note  how  small  the  volume  of  “outside”  expenditures 
is  by  all  governments  compared  with  the  dollar  value  of  the  total  transactions  of 
our  people  day  by  day  in  their  interchange  of  goods  and  services — always  the  chief 
and  major  source  of  our  employment. 

The  census  figures  show  the  following  principal  occupations  and  number  of 
employees  in  the  United  States  in  March  1940 : 


Professional  and  semiprofessional  workers -  3,  352,  580 

Farmers  and  farm  managers -  5, 160, 940 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials,  except  farm -  3,  753,  8C0 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers _  7,  552, 080 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers _  5,  076, 140 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers _  8, 263,  740 

Domestic  service  workers -  2, 107,  2>  0 

Protective  service  workers -  675,  440 

Service  workers,  except  domestic  and  protective _  2,  781, 110 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen _  3, 053,  640 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine_, -  3, 074,  320 

Occupation  not  reported -  530, 300 


Total  _ 45,  3S1,  360 


These  classifications  in  turn  reflect  thousands  upon  thousands  of  different 
kinds  of  jobs,  skilled  and  unskilled ;  manufacturing  alone  has  77  basic  products, 
many  requiring  over  100  separate  skills. 

May  we  not  inquire  how  by  legislation  it  is  proposed  to  create  jobs  for  these 
people  at  their  homes,  at  the  wages  and  in  the  skills  in  which  they  are  experi¬ 
enced,  in  this  program  for  full  employment? 

Or  are  we  to  have  doetrinaries  on  every  doorstep  telling  everyone  under  au¬ 
thority  of  the  law  what  he  is  to  do  to  maintain  the  purpose  of  this  hill? 

Further,  legislation  that  is  to  pour  through  the  door  opened  by  this  policy 
measure  is  to  be  used  not  only  to  increase  but  decrease  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  because  of  a  benevolent  Government’s  view  that  there  are  too  many 
jobs  being  created.  (Note  sec.  3,  b,  e,  d.)  Uder  such  program  what  becomes 
of  that  progress  in  the  creation  of  goods  and  services  in  increasing  volume  and 
variety  which  has  made  our  Nation  great?  Fhal)  these  gentlemen  who  on  the 
1st  of  March  in  the  Congress  following  the  President’s  views  previously  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  budget,  have  the  responsibility  of  telling  us  that  commencing  July 
1  next  we  are  to  lessen  certain  activities — or  the  Government  use  its  power  on 
the  other  hand  to  increase  employment  under  some  crystal-gazing  whereby  these 
gentlemen  are  presumed  to  be  able  to  forecast  what  is  going  to  happen  in  detail 
in  the  world  of  livelihood — and  agree — an  omniscience  which  has  not  been 
granted  any  human  being  heretofore? 

The  President  under  this  measure  is  to  be  given  an  impossible  task  of  fore¬ 
casting  and  the  Congress  an  equally  impossible  task  of  controlling  this  forecast 
by  legislation. 

Herein  the  great  danger  lies,  for  adopting  a  policy  and  endorsing  in  advance 
a  certain  kind  of  legislation  unknown  in  form  and  unproved  in  its  applicability, 
we  are  jeopardizing  the  liberties  and  fortunes  of  all  of  our  people  by  the 
granting  of  Federal  powers  through  an  established  policy,  fitted  only  to  an 
oligarchy ;  destroying  their  confidence  because  they  know  not  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  interfere.  For  what  enterprise,  private  or  collective,  what  plans  of 
a  private  nature,  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  such  a  possibility  of  Government 
interference?  The  successful  individual  knows  his  business.  The  successful  col¬ 
lective  enterprise  is  of  men  who  know  what  they  are  doing.  They  plan,  not  1 
year,  but  many  years  ahead,  as  the  nature  of  their  work  permits,  and  even  with 
their  accumulated  knowledge  do  not  expect  at  all  times  to  achieve  full  success. 
Our  political  representatives,  spending  money  for  “full  employment,”  take  it 
from  the  citizen  by  taxation — without  knowing  that  he  might  use  it  better  and 
safeguard  it  as  his  own.  What  right,  then,  have  we  to  pass  responsibilitv  to 
Government  by  men  little  experienced  in  the  creation  and  interchange  of  goods 
and  services,  the  responsibility  for  controlling,  curtailing,  upsetting,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  create  these  things  necessary  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness . 
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